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NOTICE. 

On  the  suggestion  of  several  friends  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  devote  a  portion  of  the  '  Printing  Machine ' 
to  Advertisements  connected  witli  Literature  and  Art. 
It  is  conceived  that  the  information  conveyed  by  such 
announcements  will  be  interesting  to  most  readers. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  held  fair  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  publication  from  4d.  to  3c?.  a  number.  This 
is  a  change  which  has  also  been  urged  upon  us  ;  and 
we  trust  the  alteration  will  extend  tiie  large  support 
which  we  have  already  received. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of  their  under- 
taking, the  conductors   of  the  '  Printing  Machine ' 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that 
Ihey  ha-.  e  succeeded  in  some  sort,  though  not  to  the 
extent  they  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  do,  in  fulfining  the 
intentions  which  they  announced  at  the  commencement, 
and  ^vhich  they  have  more  than  once  re-stated  in  the 
course,  of  their  labours.    They  trust  that  they  have  at 
least  kept  constantly  in  view  the  object  they  proposed 
lo  themselves,  when,  on  intimating,  four  months  ago^ 
that  file  work  would  in  future  be  a  weekly,  instead  of 
a  foi'tnightly  publication,  they  said — "  We  hope,  syste- 
matically, to  be  able  to  present  a  general  view  of  the 
intellectual  efforts  of  our  own  country,  and  of  all  na- 
tions who  employ  the  art  of  printing  ;  but  more  espe- 
cially do  we  trust  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
progress  of  those  attempts  which  are  so  universally 
making  for  rendering  knowledge  the  common  posses- 
sion of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  in  those  communities 
whose  intellectual  condition  is  best  represented  by  the 
employment  of  The  Printing  Machine." 
With  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  each  number  of  the  work  is  now  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

I.  The  Library,  consisting  of  examinations  and  critical 
analyses  of  all  the  more  important  among  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 

II.  The  Reading  Room,  under  which  title  are  given 
shorter  notices  of  books  of  more  ephemera!  interest. 

III.  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes, and  other  associations  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

Vol.  III. 


IV.  Proceedings   of  Literary  and   Scientific  So- 
cieties. 

V.  'Notices  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

VI.  Miscellany  of  Facts,  or  Chronicle  of  Intelligence, 
relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

In  addition  to  these  general  heads.  Miscellaneous  Papers 
or  Essays  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced. 

THE  LIBRARY. 


MANNERS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette;  or,  The  wliole  Art  of  Politeness;  being 
a  Compendium  of  tlie  Precepts  which  are  absolutely  requisite 
to  the  Formation  of  a  coni])lete  Lady  and  Gentleman,  &c  ,  &c. 
By  a  Gentleman.    Second  Edition.    London,  1834.  Price  1j. 

2.  Youth's  Behaviour  ;  or,  Decency  in  Conversation  amongst 
Men,  composed  in  -  Frencli  by  Grave  Persons,  for  the  Use  and 
Benefit  of  their  Youth.  Now  newly  turned  into  English,  by 
Francis  Hawkins,  Nephew  to  Sir  Tliomas  Hawkins,  &e.,  &c. 
Tlie  nintli  impression.  London:  Printed  by  S.  Griffin  for 
Vi'iUiam  Lee,  formerly  dwelling  at  tlie  Turk's  Head  in  Fleet! 
street,  but  now  fiving  next  to  the  King's  Head  in  Chancery- 
lane,  near  Fleet-street.  1CC8. 

Semcl  in  anno  ridct  Apollo;  and  we,  liis  favourite 
cliikiren,  will,  like  the  god,  make  merry  once  a  year  ! 
We  do  not  mean  ijy  this  that  we  are  going  to  indulge  in 
an  indecorous  merriment  and  liorse-laughter.  No  !  we 
have  the  dread  of  Lord  Chesterfield  before  our  eves — 
we  are  fresh  from  lectures  on  manners  and  etiquette — 
and  the  importance  of  the  suhject  in  liand  precludes  all 
light  jesting.  But  slill  we  are  determined  to  be  merry, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  soberly  cheerful,  or  in 
that  sort  of  liumour  which  Crabbe  beautifully  described 
when  he  said — 

"  She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth." 

And  we  arc  disposed  to  this  mode  of  mind  by  the 
happy  conviction,  resulting  from  a  serious  study  of  the 
two  works  at  the  head  of  our  article,  that  our  country  men 
have  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  the  graces  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  between  the  years  1668  and 
1834,  and  that  the  first  of  these  works,  or  '  The  Book 
of  Etiquette,'  is  calculated  to  carry  us  to  a  still  loftier 
pinnacle  than  the  one  we  now  stand  upon. 

The  autlior  of  the  '  Book  of  Etiquette'  is  an  advocate 
for  the  enlightenment  and  refinement  of  the  middling- 
classes.  He  is  a  labourer  in  the  same  vineyard  in  which 
we  (as  we  confidently  hope)  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  our  hire.  He  says — "  1  write  for  the  middle  class  of 
society."  Our  sympatliy  with  this  author,  unknown  as 
he  is  to  us,  is  complete.  We  rejoice  in  his  past  and  in 
his  coming  fame  ;  we  will  do  our  best  to  spread  liis  re- 
j)utation.  Tiie  following  extract  from  his  Preface  proves 
not  only  that  this  is  not  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public,  but  that  he  is  in  very  deed  "  the  gentleman  and 
scholar." 
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"  I  have  already  hidden  farewell  to  the  puhlic ;  b\it  someliow 
or  other,  tlie  recollection  of  past  success  (which^  lo  sprak  within 
ihe  bounds  of  niDilesfij,  has  been  tinprereil'-n/ed)  p^oiids  me  on  to 
appear  once  more  at  the  I'otillights, — to  make  another  last  speech, 
— and  bnt  another  last  huw." 

In  a  voluminous  work  like  tlie  '  Book  of  Etiquette,' 
consisting  of  forty-five  pages  of  small  duodecimo,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  great  advantage  to  have  a  table  of  contents. 
Tiie  author  accordingly  has  given  a  copious  table  in  tliree 
pages;  and  this,  being  systematically  arranged,  shows, 
at  a  glance  of  the  eye,  all  that  goes  in,  or  ought  to  be 
left  out,  in  the  composition  of  a  finished  gentleman  or 
lady.  These  things  are  divided  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  Absence.  2.  Bashfulness  and  Modest  As- 
surance. 3,  Awkwardness.  4.  Behaviour  in  a  Eoom. 
5.  Behaviour  at  Dinner-table.  6.  Beliaviour  at  the 
Tea-table.  7.  How  to  choose  your  Company.  8.  Beha- 
viour in  a  Ball-room.  9.  Odd  Tricks.  10.  Attention. 
11.  Conversation.  12.  Advice  to  young  Ladies  on  the 
Art  of  Pleasing.  13.  Qualities  necessary  in  a  Gentleman. 
14.  (Grand  climax  of  all !)  The  Royal  Drawing-room. 

Were  our  space  equal  to  our  inclination  and  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  such  a  writer,  wc  should  treat  of  all  these 
heads  and  the  numerous  little  tails  that  spring  from  them, 
one  by  one  ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  noticing  here  and  there  a  positive  law, 
or  luminous  exposition,  in  the  code  of  politeness.  The 
originality  and  truth  of  the  following  regulations  cannot 
be  sufficiently  admired : — 

"  When  )'on  happen  to  he  standing  in  a  room  fnll  of  company, 
I  shonld  advise  that  you  acquire  a  method  of  bending  the  arms, 
SO  that  they  may  repose  a  little  forward,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
hands  being  easily  clasped;  one  leg  should  he  straight, — the  knee 
of  Ike  other  sliyhl/i/  bent  mtl ;  theliody  erect;  ihe  neck  in  its  place; 
the  head  poised  freely,  without  stiffness  ;  and  the  countenance  ex- 
pressing mildness  and  candonr. 

"  It  is  a  mark  of  extreme  vulgarity  to  thrust  the  hands  into 
the  breeches  jiockets,  or  into  the  waistcoat ;  or  to  warm  one's 
back  at  the  fire  by  raising  the  coat-flaps  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  is  freezing.  It  is  also  both 
low  and  dangerous  to  plop  down  upon  a  chair,  as  if  you  had  fallen 
from  the  house-top." 

And  here  we  are  come  at  once  to  a  glorious  proof  of 
how  much  our  manners  are  mended  since  I66S.  In- 
stead of  the  concise  and  beautiful  rules  just  quoted,  which 
are  nathless  all  that  are  required  in  the  year  1834,  even 
by  '  The  Middle  Class'  to  keep  them  right  and  polite, 
the  worshipful  Francis  Hawkins,  nephew  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkins,  addressing  the  high  classes,  found  it  necessary, 
in  his  time,  to  give  the  rules  which  follow,  and,  in  the 
same  style,  much  more  "  than  delicacy  suffers  its  to 
write  :"— 

"■'  In  a  room  wherein  is  company,  thou  must  not  stretch  out 
thine  arms  at  full  length,  and  toss  them  hither  and  thither. 

"  In  coughing  or  sneezing  make  not  too  great  a  noise.  In 
yawning  liowl  not,  and  when  thou  blowest  thy  nose,  make  not 
thy  nose  sound  like  a  trumpet.  *  *  *  Take  heed  thou  blow 
not  thy  nose  as  children  do,  with  their  fingers,  or  their  sleeves, 
for  this  pleaseth  not  in  gentil  society. 

"  Puff  not  thy  cheeks;  loll  not  out  thy  tongue;  rub  not  thy 
beard  nor  thy  hands  ;  thrust  not  out  thy  lips  in  company.  It  is 
not  seemly  to  spit  upon  the  walls  or  the  fire.  *  *  *  If  there 
be  any  meat  a  cooking  at  the  fire,  thou  oughtest  not  to  set  up  thy 
feet  thereon  to  heat  them.  (Did  our  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth 
century  cook  in  their  drawing  or  receiving  I'ooms  ?) 

"  Gnaw  not  thy  nails  ;  spit  not  on  thy  fingers  in  good  com- 
pany. Shake  not  thy  head,  feet,  or  legs  ;  roll  not  thy  eyes  ;  wry 
not  thy  mouth.  Take  heed  that  with  thy  spittle  thou  bedew  not 
his  face  to  whom  thou  art  talking,  and,  to  that  end,  approach  not 
too  nigh  him. 

"  Kill  not  a  flea  or  other  unclean  vermin  in  company  ;  and  if 
thou  seest  some  filth  on  the  groiuui,  as  some  *  *  *  spittle  or 
the  like,  put  thy  foot  thereon  dexterously  if  thou  canst." 

The  middle  class  of  society  now-a-days  will  wonder  at 
the  allusion  to  fleas  and  unclean  vermin  in  society,  and 
the  frequent  cautions  against  spitting.  But  as  is  well 
known,  at  the  lime  in  question  there  were  no 
carpets,  no  oil  cloths — tlie  floors  even  of  noblemen's 
rooms  were  covered  with  rushes,  tiiat  sheltered  fleas  and 


dirt  of  all  kinds.  Tlie  ])alace  of  the  ereat  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, at  Greenu  icli,  was  furnished  in  this  wav.  The  fact 
is  distinctly  stated  by  Paul  Henlzner,  a  German,  who 
visited  England  in  1.^)98.    He  savs — 

"  The  presence  chamlier  was  hnng  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the 
floor,  after  the  English  fashion,  strewed  with  rushes." 

Some  translators  have  rendered  it  "  strewed  with  hay.'' 
Not  many  years  before  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  learned 
Erasmus,  after  residing  some  time  in  our  country,  de- 
scribed the  English  people  as  being  dirty,  frouzy,  and 
much  given  to  sjiitting.  Erasmus  was  not  an  ill-natured 
or  prejudiced  critic  of  the  English  :  he  praised  our  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality,  the  learning  of  many  of  our  gen- 
tlemen, the  beauty,  grace,  and  good  humour  of  our  ladies 
generally,  and  even  our  climate,  whicii  he  called  "  plea- 
sant and  salubrious.''  vThere  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  in  which  he  compares  the  dinner 
parties  of  the  English  churchmen  with  those  given  by 
the  high  nobility  at  that  time.  In  the  first  lie  says, 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  to  drink  hard  with  a  great 
noise,  and  to  utter  dirty  jokes  and  foul  calumnies;  in  the 
otl.'ers,  our  secular  princes  or  chiefs  (principes  profanos) 
and  peers  of  parliament  {pr-oceres  aiilicos)  quietly  con- 
versed on  sciences  and  religion.  How  are  matters 
changed  since  those  days  1  Hence  our  present  jubilee. 
Apollo  laughs,  &c.,  and  like  our  great  father  wc  will  be 
cheerful,  although  the  knell  of  the  departing  year  is 
pealing. 

But  we  must  return  to  Francis  Hawkins,  nephew  to 
Sir  Thomas,  who  saith — 

"  When  thou  sittest  in  a  room  of  company  put  not  indecently 
one  leg  over  the  other,  but  keep  them  firm  and  settled,  and  join 
thy  feet  on  the  floor  even  together  ;  crosse  them  not  one  upon  the 
other." 

We  sorely  grieve  that  Master  Hawkins  does  not  give 
good  drawing-room  stand-at-ease  position,  that  we  migl't 
compare  it  with  that  recommended  by  the  gentleman  of 
'  The  Book  of  Etiquette,'  which  is  admirable.  With 
respect  to  the  last,  however,  we  would  recommend 
the  "  middle  class  of  society"  to  practise  it  frequently,  and 
think  it  will  not  be  amiss  if,  like  Moliere's  '  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,'  they  occasionally  call  up  their  servant 
girls  to  show  them  how  they  do  it.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  word  of  command — "  Arms  forward — 
hands  clasped — one  leg  straight,  the  other  bent — body 
stiff  as  tliough  you  had  dined  upon  ramrods — neckni  its 
place"  (but  here  attention  is  necessary,  for  should  you  let 
your  neck  slip  down  to  the  calves  of  your  legs,  tliere  is 
an  end  of  the  matter). 

The  Fifth  Section  of 'The  Book  of  Etiquette,'  on  '  be- 
haviour at  dinner-time,'  is  of  such  solemn  importance 
that  we  must  quote  from  it  at  some  length  :  — 

"When  the  servant  announces  'dinner'  to  the  company  as- 
sembled in  the  waiting-room,  you  must  ofter  your  arm  to  the 
lady  with  whom  you  have  been  conversing,  and  conduct  her 
politely  to  the  dining-room.  The  lady  of  the  house,  of  course, 
goes  first,  and  you  and  all  the  other  c  )nples  'follow  the  leader.' 

"  In  offering  your  arm,  curve  it  outward,  gracefully.  I  once 
heard  of  a  tall,  bony  gentleman,  who  thrust  out  his  elbow  so 
suddenly  (it  was  extremely  sharp),  that  it  hit  the  lady  in  the 
side,  cut  open  her  silk  dress,  and  caused  her  to  scream  violently, 
fearing  she  had  been  stabbed  ! 

"  You  see  how  dangerous  these  angular  sort  of  movements 
are  ! 

'•  In  approaching  a  dinner-table,  the  ladies  should  always  be 
permitted  to  seat  themselves  first ;  as  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  table,  that  is  always  arranged  by  the  host  or  his  lady,  whom 
in  this  respect  you  must  also  be  solicitous  to  obey.  For  my  own 
part,  I  like  the  French  plan,  of  pinning  the  name  of  the  guest  to 
a  napkin,  which  prevents  all  confusion. 

"  Infinite  care  is  requisite  on  your  part  to  prevent  a  lady  from 
being  necessitated  to  ask  you  for  anything  she  may  require  at 
table:  you  should  anticipate  .ill  her  little  wants,  less  in  words 
than  by  a  graceful  flexiliility  of  countenance  and  manner  ;  and 
without  any  interruption  of  the  conversation  you  maybe  engaged 
in  with  her,  or  others.  Such  conversation  should  be  carried  on 
in  a  voice  of  gentle  and  equable  volume. 

"  The  art  of  Carving  is  a  very  necessary  accomplishment,  but 
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it  can  only  be  arqnired  by  consideralile  practice.  If,  therefore, 
you  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  yon  mnst  exercise  a  little  tact,  so  as 
to  proc\ire  some  friend  to  be  your  substitute.  I  once  heard  my 
friend  R  *  *  *  somewhat  wittily  remark,  that  '  a  person  who 
could  not  carve,  was  fit  only  for  the  Snnttwich  Islands.'  If  you 
sit  near  the  lady  of  the  housi.',  you  must  select  an  early  period  of 
the  dinner  at  which  to  take  wine  with  her.  Bowing  your  head, 
you  should  smile  blandly,  and  half-reaching  lo  the  decanter,  utter  in 

a  soft  tone,  'Shall  I  have  the  pleasure,  ?'  she  will  bow 

politely  in  return  ;  when  you  must  about  half-fill  her  glass,  and 
then  your  own  ;  yon  then  make  another  very  slight  obeisance 
before  taking  the  glass  to  your  lips.  Tliis  piece  of  etiquette 
being  over,  you  are  at  liberty  to  flub-and-nob  with  any  person  at 
table,  whether  lady  or  gentleman  ;  though,  if  your  sweetheart 
be  there,  you  will  in  common  gallantry  select  her  first. 

"  Silver  forks  are  now  common  at  every  respectable  table  ;  and 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  eat  a  dinner  com 
fortably  without  them.  The  fingers  are  the  natural  forhs,  and  the 
best,  hut  they  are  no!  fashionable  ;  and  next  to  them  is  the  capa- 
cious fork  of  silver.  You  should  divide  your  viands,  and  then 
use  the  fork  exclusively,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  pellet  of  bread 
close  to  the  plate,  as  a  sort  of  assistant.  Always  use  the  napkin 
before  drinking  wine  ;  and  if  you  are  intent  upon  the  latter 
with  a  lady  opposite  you,  desire  the  gentleman  next  her  with 
simply,  '  May  I  trouble  you' — to  fill  her  glas.s. 

"  When  the  Dessert  appears,  you  should  make  an  offer  to  the 
lady  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit.  You  should  crack  the  nuts 
for  her,  and  deposit  the  kernels  on  her  plate  ;  apples  should  be 
peeled,  and  cut  in  four  parts  ;  oranges  should  be  peeled,  and 
then  cut  in  slices  extremely  thin,  and  powdered  over  with  white 
sugar.  //  is  impossible  for  a  lady  to  eat  an  orange  in  any  other  way 
without  stretching  her  mouth, — spirting  the  juice  over  her  dress  and 
into  other  peoples'  eyes, — and  staining  her  delicate  skin  the  colour  of 
a  frog's  r 

These  graceful  passages  are  almost  equal  to  anything 
we  remember  in  the  Colburn  novels.  The  piquancy  of 
the  anecdote,  the  free-and-easy  fashionable  expressions 
"follow  the  leader,"  "hob-nob,"  "sweetheart," — the 
preference  of  Jingers  to  silver  forks, — these  things  show 
that  our  "  Gentleman  "  knows  well  how  to  write  for  the 
"middle  class,"  who,  of  course,  must  be  addressed  in  a 
plainer  and  more  familiar  style  than  is  welcome  to  the 
readers  who  learn  "  etiquette''  in  fashionable  novels. 
But  still  "  the  fine  Roman  hand  "  of  one  of  the  real 
"  silver-fork  school"  is  visible,  and  caraiot  be  disguised. 
Is  it  Hook? 

We  must  again  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  improve- 
ment in  our  m.anners  since  1668,  for  the  following  rules 
as  to  "  carriage  at  table"  were  then  considered  neces- 
sary : — 
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But  to-day  we  must  not  be  argumenfafiv^r  serious. 
Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  the  '  Book  of  Etiquette.' 


"  Being  set  down  to  table,  scratch  not  thyself,  and  take  thou 
heed,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  not  to  spit,  cough,  and  blow  thy 
nose  ;  but,  if  it  be  needful,  do  it  dexterously  without  much  noise, 
turning  thy  face  sidling. 

"  C!ast  not  thyself  out  upon  the  table,  with  thine  arms  stretched 
even  to  thy  elbow. 

"  Sop  not  thy  bread  in  thy  wine. 

"  Taking  salt,  beware  that  thy  knife  be  not  greasy,  when  it 
ought  to  be  wiped,  which  one  may  do  neatly  with  a  little  piece  of 
bread,  or,  as  in  certain  houses,  where  such  things  there  be,  with 
a  napkin  ;  but  never  wipe  thy  knife  on  a  whole  loaf!'! 

"  Wipe  not  thy  persjiiration  jior  thy  nose  with  the  same 
napkin  wherewith  thou  cleanest  thy  plate,  fingers,  and  knife. 

"  Wipe  not  thy  hands  on  thy  bread  when  they  ai'e  foul ; 
neither  on  the  table-cloth. 

"  One  ought  not  to  cast  under  the  table,  or  on  the  ground, 
bones,  parings,  v/ines,  or  such-like  things:  notwithstanding  if 
one  be  constrained  to  spit  out  something,  *  *  *  then  may  one 
throw  it  dexterously  forth  upon  the  ground,  taking  it  decently 
with  two  fingers,  or  with  the  left  hand  shut,  and  turning  one's 
self  somewhat  aside,  as  hath  been  said  here  above. 

''•  Put  not  thy  nose  to  the  dish  of  meat  on  table  *  *  *  *  ." 

But  we  positively  can  go  no  farther  !  We  are  pretty 
sure  our  readers  of  "  the  middle  class,"  like  the  man  at 
the  classical  dinner  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  who  cried  out, 
"  Good  Lord  !  what  beasts  your  ancient  Romans  were  !" 
will  already  have  exclaimed,  "  What  pigs  our  betters 
were  in  the  good  old  times !"  But  such  explanations, 
however  coarse  and  offensive  to  delicate  stomachs,  are 
not  without  their  use.  They  give  a  better  notion  of  the 
state  of  society  than  many  pages  of  history  can  do,  as 
history  is  generally  written. 


"  Behaviouu  at  the  Tea-table. — The  tea-table  is  the 
common  rendezvous  of  the  middle  classes  of  society;  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  simple  or  elegant  meal  than  tea  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  I  should  not  have  called  it  a  '  meal  ;' — it  is  a  refec- 
tion. We  meet  together  to  sip  an  aromatic  beverage,  eat  delicate 
cakes,  and  converse  pleasantly.  Half  the  company  generally 
consists  of  ladies,  full  of  smiles  ! — how  delightful !  Now  you 
must  be  on  the  qui  vive,  my  young  friend,  to  supply  the  ladies 
with  muffin,  crumpet,  toast,  or  bread  and  butter,  by  handing 
these  delicacies  round  to  them — (unless  there  be  a  servant  in  the 
room,  waiting  upon  the  company). — Also,  you  must  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  their  cups,  and  the  moment  they  are  empty,  convey 
them  to  the  tea-table.  N.  B.  Mention  the  name  of  the  lady  as 
you  put  her  tea-cup  and  saucer  down ;  and  say  (to  the  presiding 
lady)  whether  she  will  take  more  tea  or  not. 

"  Music  very  often  comes  after  tea,  when  you  must  be  ready 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-book.  You  must  do  this 
without  scrubbing  your  coat  against  the  lady's  cheek, — knocking 
out  her  combs, — smashing  the  candles, — or  cutting  her  finger- 
ends  off,  by  leaning  on  the  lid  of  the  piano,  and  forcing  it  down 
with  a  crash  ! 

"  You  smile, — but  these  things  are  often  done,  nevertheles.s. 
If  you  take  part  in  a  duet,  be  sure  your  voice  is  in  order ;  for  I 
have  known  a  whole  company  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  the  stomach, 
through  some  screech-owl  of  a  fellow  pretending  to  sing !" 

Francis  Hawkins  saitli  nothing  about  tea-cups.  In 
his  days,  the  luxury  of  tea,  now  common  to  our  poorest 
labourers,  was  unknown  ;  and  fine  ladies,  as  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  drank  ale  for  breakfast,  and  small- 
beer  when  they  were  thirsty  in  the  afternoon. 

But  let  us  again  turn  to  better  times,  and  our  "  gen- 
tleman." 

"Behaviour  in  the  Ball-hoom. — A  ball-room  should, 
of  course,  exhibit  the  ne  plus  iillra  of  elegance  and  fashionable 
ease.  The  least  deviation  from  grace — the  least  want  of  polite 
attention — is  there  remarked,  and  laid  open  to  ridicule.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  do  better  than  recommend  you  to  pay  the  most 
implicit  regard  to  your  dancing-master;  and  I  also  advise  yo\i  to 
attend  his  public  balls. 

"  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Lowther  Room,  King  W^illiam-street, 
West  Strand,  is  a  professor  of  dancing,  whom  I  can  strongly 
recommend.  He  is  moderate  in  his  charges,  and  has  excellent 
opportunities  of  instructing  you  in  the  art  of  behaving  in  a  ball- 
room. For  want  of  such  advantages  as  he  oflevs,  I  have  known 
young  men  tumble  about  like  pigs  let  loose — kicking  the  ladies' 
shins,  treading  on  their  toes,  tearing  their  dresses,  &c.  &c. ! 
Really  it  is  shocking  to  think  that  people  will  dare  to  dance 
(dance,  forsooth  !)  in  a  quadrille  under  such  circumstances." 


"  Poor  hooman  natur,  it  can't  dance  !"  was  the  philo- 
sophic remark  (accompanied  by  a  sigh)  of  a  negro  pro- 
fessor of  the  saltatory  art.  "  No  !  it  must  be  taught." 
You  know  the  story  that  Chateaubriand  tells  so  well. 
In  the  wilds  of  America  he  one  day  heard  the  sound  of 
a  fiddle,  and  the  voice  of  a  Frenchman  calling  out  en 
avanl  deux.  On  approaching  nearer,  and  inquiring, 
he  found  the  Frenchman  to  be  a  stray  soldier,  or  officer's 
servant,  who  remained  behind  after  the  departure  of 
General  Lafayette  and  his  companions.  He  had  set  up 
as  a  dancing-master  among  the  naked  red  Indians,  and 
called  his  male  pupils  "  messieurs  les  sauvages,"  and  the 
females  "  mesdames  les  sauvagesses."  Gentlemen  and 
ady  savages  (of  the  middle  class)  en  avant,  listen  to 
good  advice,  and  go  to  Mr.  Wood,  that  you  may  not 
"  tumble  about  like  pigs  let  loose." 

In  his  admirable  section  entitled  '  Advice  to  Young 
Ladies  on  the  Art  of  Pleasing,'  our  "  gentleman" 
attaclies  proper  importance  to  dress,  which  ought  to  ba 
neat  and  cheap. 

"  In  dress,  a  young  lady  should  be  chiefly  remarkable  for 
neatness.  On  the  C!ontinent,  so  particular  are  parents  in  this 
respect,  that  their  daughters  (unmarried)  are  not  permitted  to 
wear  any  ornament ;  and  the  same  rule  prevails  in  high  life 
among  ourselves." 

We  have  hinted  that  the  author  of  the  '  Book  of 
Etiquette'  is  a  moral  writer:  he  is  more,  he  is  even 
devout.  After  having  disposed  of  the  more  weighty 
tnatters  of  dress,  cards,  dancing,  &c,,  he  comes  to  reli- 
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gion,  wliich  lie  rccominencls  to  young  lailics  as  llie  best 
■])ossiblc  means  of  <retting-  liusbands. 

In  summing  uj)  the  "qualities  necessary  in  <i  gentle- 
man," our  author  stands  out  for  chianliness  and  good 
shaving. 

"  A  gentleman  should  lie  exiinisifely  clean,  bi)th  in  his  dress 
and  person.  His  linen  should  lie  without  a  stain.  He  shouhl, 
at  least  once  a  week,  resort  to  one  of  tlie  numerous  baths  in  the 
metropolis. 

"  In  nhav'uiij,  I  recommend  his  attention  to  the  precepts  of  a 
celebrated  cutler  in  the  Strand." 

])Ut  as  gentlemen  can  no  more  sliave  clean  without 
cood  razors,  than  human  nature  can  dance  without  beino- 
taught,  the  author  of  the  '  Book  of  Etiquette,  who  never 
fails  in  such  matters,  tells  us  in  a  note  where  the  good 
razors  are  to  be  had, — ay,  and  strops  to  sharpen  tiiem 
to  boot.  In  the  preceding  notice  the  ladies  were  in- 
formed where  they  will  find  "  an  immense  variety  of  the 
most  fashionable  dresses  and  millinery." 

Old  Master  Hawkins,  nephew  to  Sir  Thomas,  gives 
us  no  means  of  judging  of  the  strops  and  razors  of  his 
days  (when  they  were  less  required),  but  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, he  says  to  the  "  gentlemen"  his  cotemporaries, — 

"  It  is  a  point  of  cleanliness,  and  of  wholesomeness,  to  wash 
one's  hands  and  face  as  soon  as  one  is  up,  and  to  comb  one's  head 
in  time  and  season,  yet  not  too  curiously." 

And  this  is  all  he  says  about  it. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  from  our  extracts,  that 
our  modern  author, — we  mean  him  of  the  '  Book  of 
Etiquette,' — has  a  fine,  flowery,  poetical  style, — adhering 
to  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  and  the  practice 
of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  the  wrong  Montgomery, 
and  other  great  classics ;  he,  however,  reserves  all  his 
rhetorical  strength  for  his  grand  "  crowning  occasion," 
which  is 

"  The  RoYAr,  Drawing  Roo.-m. — As  my  reader  will  antici- 
pate, the  very  acme  of  everything  that  is  graceful  and  well-bred 
is  to  be  found  at  the  drawing-room  of  the  lirst  court  in  Europe. 
That  which  mainly  strikes  a  person  wlio  goes  to  one  of  these 
splendid  assemblages,  is  the  jierfect  iranqmlhtij  that  reigns  in 
such  a  crowd  !  but  we  are  to  recollect  that  every  individual  of 
that  crowd  is  thoroughly  po/Ue.  After  being  set  down  at  the 
entrance,  you  observe  a  double  staircase,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  Coitrt-follcs  are  going  \ip,  and  on  the  other  descending." 

The  last  clause  of  the  last  sentence  is  true  poetry, 
though  not  quite  original.  The  author  had  in  his 
mind's  eye, — 

"  And  here  we  go  up,  up,  up ; 

And  there  we  go  down,  down,  down." 

But  he  retrieves  himself  as  he  goes  on.  The  lament 
about  the  hoop  is  almost  as  pathetic  as  Southey's  lament 
about  the  shovel-hat,  to  the  desuetude  of  which,  by  our 
clergy,  the  poet  Laureate  mainly  attributes  the  decline 
of  piety  in  the  land. 

"  When  the  QuEEX  holds  her  levco,  the  number  of  ladies 
greatly  preponderates  ;  and  I  cannot  better  descrilie  their  appear- 
ance, crowded  together  on  the  staircase  before  uaTued,  than  by 
supposing  the  presence  of  a  iiiillion  of  liiiininuiij-liuuls.  The 
effect  is  indescribably  heightened  liy  their  being  seen  tlirough 
high  balustrades,  now  appearing  and  Jiow  vanishing,  like  so 
many  Peris! 

"  The  hoop  is  laid  aside  ;  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as,  after  all.  it 
was  a  beautiful  reh'c  of  the  olden  time.  To  see  a  charming 
young  lady  rise  oiil  of  tier  huop,  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
world;  it  looked  like  a  gilded  barricade  containing  an  angel! 
The  gentlemen  dress  as  formerly — namely,  in  bag-wigs  and 
swords.    Tliey  wear  buckles  in  their  shoes. 

"  In  the  maii-igement  ol'  the  coui-t  bat  and  sword,  no  little 
dexteritv  is  reipiiied.  Tbi'  least  awkward  mnvenient  would  tear 
the  silver  /nma  <if  a  l.idv'.s  dress  to  atoms; — ii/id  i/el  we  /leitr  Itear 
of  such  accidenls!  Tliei(!  are  four  rooms  apjiropriated  to  this 
ceremony.  "■'  *  *  *  Let  nie  beg  of  you,  however,  to  step  up 
stairs  ( i  he  '  gentleman''  is  quite  at  home!)  and  just  ca.st  a  glance 
over  those  rooms  tilled  with  ladies  ! — Look  at  tliat  sea  of  plumes 
of  every  colour  under  the  sun — azure,  scarlet,  oiauge.  pink, 
yellow,  white!  It  reallv  is  enongh  to  distract  one;  ami  lor 
fear  it  mav  lun  e  tint  elfi-ct,  1  will,  my  dear  reader,  here  drop  a 
curtain  over  tlie  most  dazzling  scene  which  it  may  ever  lie  }oui' 
lot  to  contemplate." 


Other  authors,  when  they  Iiavc  dazzled,  bewildered, 
and  overpowered,  never  think  of  being  soberly  useful, 
but  not  so  our  "  gentleman."  To  go  to  court,  a  civilian 
must  have  a  court  dress,  and  gcnf.lonen  must  have  some- 
thing to  cover  them  every  day  in  the  year.  But  in  a 
wililerness  like  London,  where  are  such  things  to  be 
procured? — ^"Ay,  there's  the  rub!"  In  steps  our 
author,  however,  and  tells  us  in  a  note, — 

"  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  naming  the  very  best  esta- 
blishment in  London  for  the  purchase  oi  clothes^'  &c. 

In  his  scrupulosity  he  even  adds  another  note  about 
clothes,  which  applies  to  another  of  those  rare  artists 
whom  no  gentleman  in  London  can  find  without  a 
guide : — 

"  In  point  of  economy,  it  is  also  desirable  to  know  that  he  pur- 
chases left  off  clothes  of  all  descriptions,  and  gives  a  handsome  price 
fir  them.^' 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  another  note  he  informs  us  where 
the  best  court  shoes,  and  the  besl  boots  and  shoes  (for 
common  wear),  "  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  house  in 
London,"  can  be  obtained.  Upon  hals  he  is  equally 
learned  and  considerate.  AVe  have  the  highest  of  all 
living  authorities  for  stating  that  the  hat  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  outward  man.  When  Beau 
Brummel,  like  another  Themistocles,  was  driven  by  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  following  serious  question  was  one  day  put  to 
him  by  a  dandy  of  no  mean  rank  : — "  Brummel !  how  is 
it  that  these  best-dressed  Frenchmen  don't  look  as  we 
do  ?  Here,  for  example,  is  a  well-dressed  man — his 
coat  in  Stulz's  cut — his  waistcoat,  pantaloons,  and  so  on, 
not  amiss — his  boots  I'll  swear  are  from  Bond-street, 
and  yet  he  doesn't  look  as  we  do- — there's  a  something 
wrong!"  "  My  good  fellow,"  said  Brummel,  assuming 
the  solemnity  of  countenance  which  befitted  the  occasion, 
and  making  every  letter  a  syllable, — "  It's  the  hat!" 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  author  of  the  '  Book  of 
Etiquette'  has  omitted  to  mention  how  the  hat  should  be 
worn.  On  this  head  Francis  Hawkins  is  more  satis- 
factory.   That  old  writer  says  with  impressive  brevity — 

"  Wear  not  thy  hat  too  high  on  thy  head,  nor  too  close  on  thy 
eye.s,  not  in  the  fashion  of  swaggerers  and  jesters." 

As  a  purveyor  of  court-feathers,  the  author  of  the 
'  Book  of  Etiquette'  recommends  a  gentleman  "  of 
Soho-square,  w  ho  is  supposed  to  possess  the  Jinest  col- 
lection of  plumes  in  Europe."  However  admirable  may 
be  this  last  sentence  (the  last  we  can  quote  from  this 
accomplished  writer),  we  remember  a  parallel  to  it,  which 
appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  some  eight  years  ago. 

The  gentleman  of  the  press  who  was  describing  the 
burning  of  a  minor  theatre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wapping,  concluded  his  account  of  the  tremendous 
conflagration  in  these  memorable  words,  which  have  ever 
since  haunted  our  minds  like  the  periods  of  Cicero  and 
Burke : — ■ 

"  There  were  no  lives  lost,  but  the  finest  collection  of  tragic 
wigs  in  the  universe  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element." 

As  we  proceeded  a  little  further  with  the  book,  we 
thought  the  author  must  be  a  dancing-master;  but  on 
reading  on,  it  struck  us  in  rapid  succession  that  he  was 
a  milliner— a  razor-maker — a  tailor — a  shoe-maker — a 
hatter — a  phimastsier  (as  our  plumesellers  call  them- 
selves). Perhaps  he  is  none  of  these — perhaps,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  is  all  of  these,  for  he  may  have  an 
interest  in  all  the  concerns  or  shops  he  so  liberally 
recommends  to  the  public.  But  be  he  who  or  what  he 
may,  may  no  "  devouring  element"  devour  the  '  Book 
of  Etiquette,'  although  it  "  is  like,"  as  the  poet  Gray 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  to  produce  a  great  combus- 
tion in  the  literary  world." 
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AMERICAN  POETRY. 

Selections  from  tlie  American  Poets,  witli  some  Introductory 

Remarks.  12mo.  Dublin,  183-1,  pp.  300.  Price  T*'- 
AVhekever  the  joys  ami  sorrows  of  one  human  heart 
are  matter  of  concernment  to  another,  there  is  the 
element  of  poetry.  Let  there  be  only  a  state  of  society 
sufliciently  advanced  to  uphold  tlie  sanctuary  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  that  poetry,  at  least,  which  springs 
cliiefly  from  the  afieclion?, — lil<e  milk  flowing  into  the 
breast  wliich  has  been  stirred  with  the  consciousness  of 
motherhood,— will  begin  to  make  itself  heard  in  verse 
and  song. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  covering  of  verdure 
and  flowers  with  which  commencing  or  early  civiliza- 
tion has  usually  clothed  itself.  All  European  nations — 
those  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  those  of  the  modern 
world — have  had  to  make  their  way  to  whatever  civiliza- 
tion they  may  have  attained  through  a  previous 
stage  of  mixed  civilization  and  barbarism, — the  grey 
morning  before  the  dawn — half  day  and  half  night. 
The  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  whicli  mark 
this  particular  period  in  the  progress  of  society — the 
conflict  which  is  carried  on  and  decided  in  it  between 
the  old  manners  and  the  new — the  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  witness, —  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  the 
purposes  of  poetry.  And  not  less  adapted  for  such 
purposes  is  the  period  that  immediately  succeeds  to  this, 
— the  first  freshness  of  the  risen  day,  when  all  things 
are  radiant  with  the  dewy  light,  and  buoyant  with  new- 
born life.  These  two  periods  make  up  nearly  the  whole 
realm  of  the  poetical  past.  Mere  savage  life  is  too 
monotonous,  and  too  completely  disconnected  from  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  our  present  mode  of  existence,  to 
liave  any  strong  interest  for  the  imagination.  Its  gross 
and  unrelieved  darkness  is  nearly  as  unpoetical  as  "  the 
light  of  common  day  "  in  which  v.  e  actually  move. 

Almost  every  European  people  has  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  having  such  a  picturesque  period  of  its  by-gone 
history  as  we  have  described,  from  which  to  draw  the 
materials  and  the  inspiration  of  a  body  of  national 
poetry.  Thus  have  sprung  up  the  Homeric  songs  of 
Greece,  and  the  lays  of  romance  and  chivalry  of  Spain, 
and  France,  and  England.  And  even  if  any  particular 
people  chance  to  be  less  abundantly  supplied  with  such 
favourable  subjects  by  their  own  annals  or  traditions,  all 
Europe  has  been  so  much  one  community^ — has  been  so 
bound  together  by  the  same  religion  and  the  same  man- 
ners,— that  any  events  of  "  the  olden  time,"  let  the 
precise  locality  of  the  scene  be  where  it  may,  may 
almost  be  said  to  he  equally  the  property  of  all  the 
countries  of  wiiich  the  great  confederacy  is  composed. 
Thus,  in  his  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  the  great  epic  j)oet 
of  modern  Italy  has  chosen,  not  an  exclusively  Italian, 
but  a  Eurojiean  theme,  whereon  to  exercise  his  genius, 
and  to  raise  an  eternal  monument  to  his  land  and  his 
Lmd's  language. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  the  poetry  which  relates 
directly  to  the  events  of  what  wc  may  call  the  poetic 
period  of  a  nation's  history,  that  there  is  thence  reflected 
golden  light.  All  the  higher  jjoetry  of  every  people 
which  has  such  a  past  to  look  back  upon  partakes  of  tlie 
same  illumination.  Thus,  in  English  poetry,  many  of 
the  more  solenm  passages  of  Chaucer,  almost  every  page 
of  Spenser,  much  of  Shakspeare,  antl  not  a  little  even  of 
what  is  most  s})lendid  in  Milton,  may  be  said  to  burn 
with  the  glow  of  old  romance — abound,  we  mean,  in 
j)hrases  and  imagery  derived  from  that  source,  and  owe 
their  chief  jiower  and  beauty  to  no  other  inspiration. 

A  people  in  the  situation  of  the  Americans  are  very 
difl'erently  circumstanced  from  ourselves  in  this  respect. 
They  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  any  past  history  of 
a  poetical  character.  As  a  nation,  they  have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  passing  through  either  the  semi-bar- 


barous stage,  or  the  first  stage  of  civilization.  Sucli  a 
people  may  be  likened  to  an  individual  who  should  be  born 
a  full-grown  man,  and  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  either  a  boy  or  a  child.  What  a  blank  there  would 
be  in  that  man's  heart, — v/hat  an  imperfection,  of  neces- 
sity, in  his  moral  being  !  Plow  many  things  would  he 
be  ignorant  of,  and  unable  to  understand  !  How  much 
of  what  others  treasure  up  as  their  sweetest  pleasure  and 
their  highest  good,  would  he  be  incapable  of  enjoying! 

We  do  not,  therefore,  expect  that  anything  properly 
deserving  to  be  called  a  national  poetic  literature  will 
ever  spring  up  in  the  United  Slates.  Eut  the  people  of 
that  great  confederacy  have  an  invaluable  possession 
in  the  language  of  their  English  forefathers  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why,  with  that  advantage,  as  good 
E?iglish  poetry  shoidd  not  some  time  or  other  be  written 
by  persons  born  on  the  western  as  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  Tiie  actual  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, which  have  impressed  in  general  other  tendencies 
upon  the  activity  and  talent  of  its  inhabitants,  may 
hitherto  have  rendered  instances  of  remarkable  success 
in  this  line  comparatively  rare;  but  another  state  of 
things  will  in  due  time  arrive,  and  then,  we  doubt  not,  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  poetry  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  for  the 
most  part  satisfied,  will  produce  an  adequate  supply. 

Even  already,  however,  a  great  deal  of  higlily  respec- 
table, and  some  admirable  poetry,  has  been  written  in 
America.  The  present  volume  contains  selections  from 
the  works  of  no  fewer  than  forty  American  poets,  besides 
a  few  anonymous  pieces.  The  names  even  of  many  of 
these  writers  will  jirobably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
They  are,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Richard  H.  Dana,  James  G. 
Percival,  John  G.  C.  Brainard,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney, 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  John  Pierpont,  N.  P.  W'illis,  James 
G.  Whittier,  William  O.  B.  Peabody,  Lucretia  M.  David- 
son, Fitzgreen  Halleck,  Carlos  AVilcox,  Andrews  Norton, 
Charles  Sprauge,  James  A.  Hillhouse,  J.  Mc  Leilan, 
Jun.,  George  V/.  Doane,  John  Neale,  Henry  Pickering, 
Rufus  Dawes,  Mrs.  Hale,  Washington  Irving,  S.  Gra- 
ham, James  K.  Paulding,  Edward  Everett,  Grenville 
Mellen,  James  O.  Rockwell,  Samuel  Woodworth,  Mrs. 
Gilman,  Alonzo  Lewis,  Louisa  P.  Smith,  Theodore 
Dwight,  Hannah  F.  Gould,  James  W.  Eastburn,  M. 
Flint,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Joseph  N.  Nichols, 
and  F.  S.  Eckhard. 

The  compositions  amount  to  about  170  in  all.  It 
may  bo  interesting,  as  affording  some  indication  of  the 
direction  of  the  jioetical  sjiirit  and  the  public  taste 
among  our  transatlantic  brethren,  to  note  the  jiropor- 
tions  in  which  they  are  divided  among  different  classes 
of  subjects.  By  far  the  greater  number,  as  might  be 
expected,  come  under  the  head  of  moral  and  descriptive 
effusions.  There  may  be  between  seventy  and  eighty 
belonging  more  strictly  to  the  former  class,  and  between 
sixty  and  seventy  to  the  latter.  Altogether,  of  the  170 
))ieces  which  the  volume  contains,  about  140,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole,  are  occupied  either  with  the 
scenery  and  objects  of  external  nature,  or  with  moral 
and  religious  meditation,  and  those  domestic  and  social 
afl'ections  which  are  nearly  alike  in  all  ages  and  all 
climes,  and  whose  universal  language,  even  when  fullest 
of  the  inspiration  of  ])oetry,  may  be  in  great  ])art  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  without  much  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, or  of  cultivated  poetic  taste.  Of  the  jiieces  of  a 
more  distinctive  character,  we  find  about  fifteen  relating 
to  the  various  aspects  of  savage  life,  as  it  exists,  or  has 
formerly  existed,  among  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  There  are  only  about  half  a.  dozen  poems  on 
exclusively  European  subjects — and  only  one,  we  think, 
on  a  classic  theme^ — the  lines  entitled  '  Parrhasius,'  by 
N.  P.  Willis.  Of  compositions  chiefly  imaginative  op 
fanciful,  there  are  not  above  six  or  seven. 
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The  moral  and  descriptive  pieces,  as  tliey  are  the  most 
numerous,  are  also,  upon  the  whole,  the  best.  The 
fountain  from  which  American  poetry  as  yet  principally 
flows,  appears  to  be  the  lieart  rather  than  the  imagina- 
tion. In  many  of  these  moral  and  descriptive  poems 
there  is  considerable  power,  both  of  conception  and 
execution,  and,  amid  the  commonplace  thought  and 
rhetoric,  of  which  such  compositions  generally  liave  a 
sufficient  share,  frequently  much  truth  and  nature  both 
of  feeling  and  expression.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say 
much  for  the  originality  of  most  of  the  writers ;  they 
are  in  general  almost  of  necessity  the  imitators  of  Eng- 
lish models.  Few  of  them  seem  even  to  have  gone 
beyond  a  particular  school  of  tlie  English  poets  of  the 
present  age  for  examples  after  which  to  form  them- 
selves ;  in  so  far  as  regards  style  and  manner,  their 
compositions  are  for  the  most  part  repetitions  of  Byron, 
Moore,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Landor,  and  their  followers. 
There  is,  indeed,  sometimes  perceptible  an  ambition 
after  originality — a  straining  and  heaving  to  shake  otf 
the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  but  the  result  is  most  commonly 
only  an  awkwardness  and  turgidity — worse  than  the 
tamest  imitation. 

The  positive  faults  of  American  poetry  are  not  those 
of  want  of  talent,  but  of  youth,  rawness,  and  want  of 
discipline.  Many  of  the  effusions  in  the  present  volume 
display  anything  rather  than  poverty  of  thought,  or 
deficiency  of  glow  and  animation ;  there  is  frequently 
both  a  throng  and  blaze  of  imagery  that  is  quite  dazzling ; 
but  the  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  is  so  rank  and  un- 
trimmed,  that  all  this  splendour  and  real  power  is  very 
nearly  thrown  away.  Not  a  little  selection  and  weeding 
— the  just  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  gold  and 
jewels — the  rejection  of  much  glitter,  that  only  detracts 
from  the  proper  cliaracter  and  effect  of  the  picture  ;  in 
short,  a  much  more  unsparing  sacrifice  of  everything 
else  for  the  sake  of  truth,  nature,  and  directness  :  these 
are  the  liabits  in  which  the  writers  chiefly  require  to 
school  tliemselves.  Both  their  energy  and  their  tender- 
ness would  gain  by  being  thus  regulated  according  to 
the  requirements  of  a  severer  taste  and  a  sounder  logic. 

Both  from  what  he  says  in  his  preface,  and  from  the 
place  he  has  assigned  to  Bryant  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  of  bards,  it  appears  that  the  editor  is  disposed  to 
look  upon  that  poet  as  llie  greatest  America  has  yet  to 
boast  of.  Bryant  is,  perhaps,  the  most  faultless  of  the 
American  poets,  and  along  with  great  correctness  and 
elegance  his  compositions  are  distinguished  by  various 
poetical  qualities  of  a  high  order — a  fine  meditative 
spirit,  much  loftiness  of  thought,  a  tenderness  deep  or 
playful,  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  at  all  times  a  com- 
prehensive and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  and 
grand  in  nature.  But  in  originality  and  power  he  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  liis  countryman, 
Richard  Dana.  The  poem  entitled  '  The  Buccaneer,' 
by  the  latter,  which  is  given  in  the  present  collection,  is 
worth  the  value  of  all  the  rest  of  the  collection  a  hun- 
dred times  told.  We  have  not  for  many  a  day  met  with 
a  poetical  performance  with  which  we  have  been  more 
struck.  It  is  of  considerable  length — consisting  of 
above  700  lines,  and  of  course  we  cannot,  as  we  should 
wish  to  do,  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages  ;  but  we  shall 
endeavour,  by  the  quotation  of  a  few  passages,  to  com- 
municate to  our  readers  a  part  of  the  gratification  its 
perusal  has  afforded  us. 

Some  twelve  years  before  the  time  at  which  the  tale 
is  supposed  to  be  narrated,  Matthew  Lee,  the  Buccaneer, 
reigned  the  dreaded  lord  of  a  small  island  of  the  Pacific, 
with  the  following  beautiful  description  of  which  the 
poem  opens : — 

The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 
Along  its  solitary  shore, 
Of  craggy  I'ock  and  sandy  bay, 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 


Save,  wliere  the  bold,  wild  sea-hird  makes  her  moan, 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  tlie  light  winds  lie  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 

Sits  swinging  silently  ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell  ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  sabbath  bell 

Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sounds  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks 
That  feed  about  the  vale  amongst  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale ; 

Flapp'd  ill  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murder'd  men  ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

Lee  himself  is  next  set  before  us,  both  in  his  outward 
a))pea,rance  and  his  savage  character,  by  a  few  bold  and 
effective  strokes  : — 

A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he — 
His  law,  "  It  is  my  way." 
Beneath  his  thickset  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes  ;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke. 
Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm, 
Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil,  &c. 
The  fierce,  but,  when  necessary,  crafty  bandit,  finding 
that  the  gains  of  his  lawless  and  reckless  life  did  not 
suffice  for  the  waste,  resolves  to  try  what  can  be  made 
by  a  commercial  adventure.    On  her  voyage  the  ruffian- 
manned  and  spoil-laden  ship  is  overtaken  by  a  tempest: 
The  ship  works  hard  ;  the  seas  run  high  ; 
Their  white  tops  flashing  through  the  night, 
Give  to  the  eager,  straining  eye, 
A  wild  and  .shifting  light. 
"  Hard  at  the  jiumps  ! — The  leak  is  gaining  fast !  — 
Lighten  the  ship  ! — The  devil  rode  that  blast!" 
Ocean  has  swallow'd  for  its  food 
Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderous  glee; 
Matt,  could  its  waters  v/ash  out  blood, 
It  had  been  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crime.    And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  tliou  for  sin  ? — Then  wait  thine  hoiu-  of  fear. 
The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  toss'd 
That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night. 
The  man  of  sin — he  is  not  lost: 
Soft  breaks  the  muniiiig  light. 
Torn  sjiars  and  sail, — her  c:iix»  in  the  deep— 
The  ship  makes  port  witli  slow  and  labouring  sweep. 

The  port  which  they  reach  is  in  Spain.  Having 
refitted  his  vessel,  Lee  prepares  to  put  again  to  sea. 
The  passage  that  follows  is  too  splendid  and  beautiful  to 
be  passed  over  unquoted. 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees  ! 

AVhirling  and  dark,  comes  roaring  down 

A  tide,  as  of  a  tliousand  seas, 

Sweeping;  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  vineyard  thick  and  red  it  stood. 
Spain's  streets  and  palaces  are  full  of  blood  ; — 

And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land  ; 

The  peaks  shine  clear  in  watchfire  lights  ; 

Soon  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  band — 

Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
Awake  ye,  jNIei  lin  !     Hear  the  shout  from  Spain  ! 
The  spell  is  broke  1 — Ai  tliur  is  come  again  !  — 

Too  late  for  thee,  tlum  youni;,  fair  bride  ; 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale. 

That  thou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride. 

He  cannot  hear  thv  waii. 
Whom  thou  didst  lull  with  fondly  murmur'd  sound — 
His  couch  IS  cold  and  lonely  in  the  ground. 

He  fell  for  Spain — her  Spain  no  moj-e; 

For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 

And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 

At  rest  from  strife  and  fear, 
And  wait  amidst  her  sorrows  till  the  day, 
His  voice  of  love  should  call  her  thence  away. 

Lee  feign'd  liim  grieved,  and  bow'd  him  low  : 

'Twould  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 

So  good  a  lady  in  her  wo, 

He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
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With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  alioard, 
And  that  white  steed  slie  rode  i)eside  her  h)rd. 

The  sun  p'oes  down  upon  the  sea;  ;i 

The  shadows  gatlier  round  her  home. 

"  How  hke  a  i)all  are  ye  to  me  ! 

Mv  home  how  like  a  toml)  ! 
O  !  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  Iiead— 
Ye  will  not  blow  o'er  me  when  I  am  dead." 

And  now  the  stars  are  burning  bright ; 

Yet  still  she  looks  towards  the  shore 

Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night. 

"  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  ! 
Ye're  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your  flow, 
And  I'm  alone— scarce  know  I  where  I  go." 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  on  the  sea  ! 

The  wash  of  waters  hills  thee  now  ; 

His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 

Thy  hand  upon  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
The  ground  is  his — the  sea  must  be  thy  grave. 

Some  stanzas  paint  the  short  struggle  of  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  the  buccaneer,  and  then  the  poem  proceeds 
as  follows  : — 

Nor  dread  of  ever-during  wo. 

Nor  the  sea"s  awful  solitude, 

('an  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 

Then  bloody  hand— to  blood  ; 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  over  head  ; — 
The  stars  l)urn  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  living — moan  our  sins, — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 

Hark  !  still  thy  waves  ! — The  work  begins — 

He  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.    Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent  band. 

They're  gone.    The  helmsman  stands  alone  ; 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 

Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 

Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark  !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep — 
Shrieks — fiendish  yells  I  they  stab  them  in  their  sleep. 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  crj'. 

The  panting,  stifled  prayer  for  life, 

The  dying's  heaving  sigli. 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fix'd.  still  glare. 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat — they  all  are  there  ! 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp, 

On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 

Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lee  look'd.    "  They  sleep  so  sound,"  he  laughing  said, 
"  Tliey'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid.'' 

A  crash  !  They've  forced  the  door — and  then 

One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 

Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 

'Tis  her's  ! — O  God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suft'ering,  helpless  child ! 
That  dreadful  cry  again — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild  ! 

It  ceased.    With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 

Shoots  by. — A  leap — a  quick,  short  splash! 

'Tis  gone  ! — There's  notliing  there  ! 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  jiroudly  on  ye  ride  ! 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave, 

Nor  hears  the  stern,  loud  roar  above, 

Or  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 

Young  thing  !  thy  home  of  love 
Thou  soon  bast  reached  ! — Fair,  unpolluted  thing  ! 
They  harm'd  thee  not  ! — Was  dying  suft'ering? 

O,  no  ! — To  live  when  joy  was  dead  ; 

To  go  with  one,  lone,  pining  thought — &c.  &c. 

We  add  the  liarrowing  close  of  the  scene  of  blood 
and  horror. 

Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 

From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 

No  prayer  at  their  (piick  liurial  said — 

No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by  one ; 
And,  swallowing  in  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

Cries  Lee,  "  We  must  not  be  betray'd, 

'Tis  but  to  add  another  corse  ! 

Strange  words,  'tis  said,  an  ass  once  bray'd. 

I'll  never  trust  a  horse ! 


We'll  throw  him  in  the  waves  alive  !    He'll  swim  ; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride — we  all  ride  him.'' 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came  \ 

As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide. 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame — 

That  horse  is  on  the  tide  ! 
As  the  waves  leave  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now — and  now  'tis  near  and  high. 

And  through  the  swift  wave's  yesty  crown 

His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light. 

And  fear  seems  wrath.    He  now  sinks  down. 

Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 
Then  drifts  away;  yet  all  that  night  they  hear 
Far  off'tliat  dreadful  cry, — But  morn  is  near. 

O,  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done/ 

When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 

Wouldst  thou  let  fall,  calm-coming  sun, 

Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  'i 
"Tlie  good  are  in  their  graves  ;  thou  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions.    Sin  alone  is  here. 

"  The  deed's  complete !    The  gold  is  ours  ! 

There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain  ! 

Pray  who'd  refuse  what  fortune  showers  ? 

Now,  lads,  we'll  lot  our  gain. 
Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly  got ! 
A  truly  good  night's  work  !    Who'll  say  'twas  not  ?" 

There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep — 
Hot  words,  and  laughter — mad  carouse: 
There's  nought  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep. 
The  devil  keeps  the  house  ! 
"  Lee  cheats  !  "  cried  Jack.    Lee  struck  him  to  the  heart 
''  That's  foul !"  one  mutter'd. — "  Fool!  you  take  your  part ' 

"  The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man  ! 
Hold  forth  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate  I 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span, 
W'hat  matters,  soon  or  late  ? 
Death  comes !" 

Returned  to  their  island  without  their  ship,  but  "  flush 
of  gold,"  and  rebutting  all  inquiries  by  flouts  and  jeers, 
the  crew  of  murderers  and  their  captain  meet  to  hold  a 
high  carousal  on  the  anniversary  of  their  last  and 
greatest  crime.  But  we  must  omit  the  description  of 
their  wild  revelry,  and  also  that  of  the  strange  vision  of 
the  burning  ship,  with  the  spectre  horse  standing  un- 
scathed in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  which  suddenly 
(lashes  upon  their  excited  imaginations,  and  at  once 
silences  jest  and  song.  The  conscience-stricken  Lee's 
dream  of  madness  is  that  lie  is  compelled  to  mount  this 
steed,  and  thereon  to  be  carried  to  his  doom. 

He's  now  astride  the  spectre's  back. 

With  rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold. 

'Tis  fearful  speed : — the  rein  is  slack 

Within  his  senseless  hold: 
Nor  doth  he  touch  the  shade  he  strides — upborne 
By  an  unseen  power. — God  help  thee,  man  forlorn  ! 

lie  goes  with  speed  :  he  goes  with  dread  ! 

And  now  they're  on  the  banging  steep  ! 

And  now  !  the  living  and  the  dead, 

They'll  make  the  horrid  leap  ! 
The  horse  stops  short: — his  feet  are  on  the  verge, 
He  stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

But  llie  avenging  spectre  must  make  a  second  and  a 
third  visit  to  his  victim  before  executing  his  mission. 
The  wasting  away  of  the  miserable  man  in  body  and 
in  mind,  under  the  curse  of  heaven  and  the  sense  of 
the  fate  that  hangs  over  him,  is  delineated  with  admi- 
rable jjower ;  but  we  can  make  room  only  for  the  con- 
cluding stanzas. 

They've  met. — "  I  know  thou  com'st  for  me," 

Lee's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said — 

"  I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee — 

Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed  !" 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed  ! 

Lee  cannot  turn.    There  is  a  force 

In  that  fixed  eye,  which  holds  him  fast. 

How  still  tliey  stand  ! — that  man  and  horse. 

— "  I  hine  hour  is  almost  past." 
"  O,  spare  me,"  cries  the  wretch,  "  thou  fearful  one  !" 
— "  My  time  is  full — I  must  not  go  alone." 
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"  I'm  weak  and  faint.    O,  let  me  stay!" 

— "  Nay,  miirdei'ei-,  rest  nor  stay  for  thee  !" 

Tlie  horse  and  man  are  on  their  way ; 

He  hears  him  to  the  sea. 
Hark  !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  this  still  night  ! 
See,  from  his  nostrils  streams  a  deadly  light ! 

He's  on  the  beach,  hut  stops  not  there  ; 

He's  on  the  sea  ! — Lee,  quit  the  horse  ! 

I^ee  struggles  hard. — 'Tis  mad  despair  ! 

'Tis  vain  !    The  spirit-cnrse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell; — he  cannot  leap, 
AVithin  that  horrid  light  he  rides  the  deep. 

It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track — 

The  curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave : 

There,  yet,  sits  Lee  the  spectre's  hack — 

Gone  !  gone  !  and  none  to  save  ! 
They're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin  ! 

The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain. 

The  seal'd  up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 

Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again 

From  the  far  south  and  north. 
The  climliing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea, 
— O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  ? 


WHEATSTONE  ON  ELECTRICITY. 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  to  measure  the  Velocity  of 
Klectricity  and  the  Duration  of  Electric  Light.  Uy  Charles 
■W'heatstone,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Experimental  I'liilosophy  in 
King's  College,  Loiuion. 

This  Memoir  presents,  iir  the  compass  of  nine  jjages,  an 
account  of  a  masterly  scries  of  experiments,  a  short  notice 
of  which  will,  we  think,  interest  the  general  reader. 

To  investigate  the  duration  of  electric  light.  Professor 
Wheatstone  devised  the  following  mo<le  of  experiment- 
ing : — he  placed  a  glass-stick  in  an  upright  position,  and 
capped  it  with  a  brass  ball,  which  formed  one  end  of  a 
horizontal  brass  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  was  also 
armed  with  a  brass  ball.  Immediately  below  tiiis  ball 
was  another  ball  wliich  had  no  communication  with  either 
of  the  former  balls.  These  balls  we  shall  distinguish 
by  calling  them  first,  second,  and  third.  The  glass  rod 
was  made  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  carrying  round  with 
it  the  brass  rod  with  the  second  ball,  the  first  ball  also 
revolving  on  its  own  centre ;  tlie  thiril  ball  was  perfectly 
stationary.  A  charge  of  electricity  w:;s  tlien  communi- 
cated to  the  first  ball,  which  charge,  passing  along  the 
brass  rod  to  the  second  ball,  leapt  across  from  it  to  the 
tliird  ball,  in  the  form  of  a  spark.  If  any  time  were 
occupied  by  the  spark,  the  line  of  its  passage  would  not 
have  been  directly  downwards,  but  inclined  towards  the 
horizon.  No  such  deviation  was  observed  with  the 
naked  eye  ;  Professor  Wheatstone  therefore  next  turned 
his  attention  towards  obtaining  a  more  accurate  mode 
of  observation,  and  employed  for  tliis  purpose  a  plane 
mirror,  which  he  caused  to  revolve,  while  the  apparatus 
above  described  was  kept  at  rest.  The  mirror  was  made 
to  revolve  fifty  times  a  second;  and  as  the  back  as  well 
as  tlie  front  was  a  reflecting  surface,  the  image  of  any- 
thing stationary  was  seen  in  the  position  on  the  mirror 
twice  during  a  revolution,  or  one  hundred  times  a  se- 
cond. The  object  of  this  was  to  discover  if  the  spark 
were  represented  on  the  mirror  by  a  line  instead  of  its 
natural  form  ;  for  if  such  had  bs^ii  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  owing  to  t!i  j  mirror  having  made  a  part  of  its 
revolution  before  the  spark  had  vanished.  But  though 
by  tins  means  the  moment  of  time  occjipied  by  the 
passage  of  the  spark,  if  it  amounted  to  as  much  as  the 
72,000th  part  of  a  second,  would  liave  been  detected, 
no  such  result  was  obtained.  Of  the  "  instantaneous- 
ness  of  the  light  of  electricity,"  the  learned  professor 
adduces  an  instance  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  repeat. 
"  A  r.apidly-movingwheel,  or  a  revolving  disc,  on  which 
any  object  is  painted,  seems  perfectly  stationary  when 
illuminated  by  the  exj)losion  of  the  electric  jar."  Again, 
"  Insects  on  the  wing  ajjpear,  by  the  same  means,  lixed 
ill  the  air.    A  rapid .  succession  of  drops  of  water,  ap- 


pearing to  the  eye  a  continuous  stream,  is  seen  to  be 
what  it  really  is,  not  what  it  ordinarily  appears  to  be." 

The  Professor  attempted  next  to  devise  a  mode  by 
which  to  determine  the  cjuickness  of  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  conducting  bodies.  At  the  Gallery  in 
Adelaide-street,  lie  arranged  half  a  mile  of  copjier  wire 
(copper  being  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  electricity,) 
in  jiarallel  jiortions  of  120  feet.  The  wire  had  but  one 
break  or  interrujition  throughout  its  entire  length,  and 
that  break,  being  in  the  centre,  liad  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  wire  on  each  side  of  it.  He  brouglit  the  ends  of  the 
wire  op])osite  to,  and  in  jiarallel  lines  with,  the  ends  formed 
by  the  break ;  so  tliat  the  ends  were  all  visible  at  the 
same  time  in  the  revolving  mirror.  When  the  electrical 
charge  was  communicated  in  a  spark  to  one  end  of  the 
wire.  Professor  Wheatstone's  aim  was  to  note  the  time 
wdiich  the  charge  took  to  travel  along  the  wire,  by  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  ajipearance  of  the  spark 
by  which  the  charge  entered  the  wire,  of  the  spark  in 
which  it  leapt  the  break,  and  of  the  spark  in  wliich  it 
left  the  wire.  The  eye  did  not  detect  any  interval  in  the 
passage  of  the  charge  ;  but  when  a  revolving  mirror  was 
employed  to  reflect  the  images  of  the  sparks,  they  aji- 
pearecl  elongated  into  lines  thus  the  upper  and 

lower  lines  representing  the  sparks  conveying  the  charge 
to  and  from  the  wire,  tlie  middle  line  representing  the 
sjjark  leaping  tlie  break.  If  the  sparks  had  taken  place 
simultaneously,  the  ends  of  the  lines  representing  them 
on  the  mirror  would  have  been  parallel.  The  middle 
spark  ap]>e;u'cd  further  to  the  riiilit  than  the  two  others, 
because  the  mirror,  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis  from 
left  to  right,  described  a  minute  portion  of  its  revolution 
in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  sparks  of 
entrance  and  exit,  and  of  the  spark  at  the  break.  To 
enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the  minuteness  of  this 
portion  of  time,  we  sliould  state,  that  the  mirror  revolved 
SOO  times  in  a  second,  and,  since,  as  we  liave  stated 
before,  the  mirror  had  two  faces,  the  image  of  any  sta- 
tionary point  appeared  twice  during  the  revolution,  con- 
sequently ICOO  times  a  second.  Mr.  Wheatstone  states 
that  he  could  observe  a  deviation  in  the  position  of  the 
point  even  if  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  720th 
part  of  the  circle  described  by  the  mirror,  and  this  sjiace 
must  have  been  jiasscd  oyer,  at  the  rate  the  mirror  was 
going,  in  the  1,152,000th  part  of  a  second,  which  would 
give  a  velocity  of  288,000  miles  in  a  second,  light  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second.  He 
had  now  outstripped  the  electric  fluid  in  this  race  of 
science  against  nature,  for  he  actually  obtained  a  deten- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  spark  on  the  mirror  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  revolution,  indicating  a  rate  of  travelling 
of  only  12,000  miles  in  a  second;  but  the  general  re- 
sult of  repeated  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  velocity  of  electricity  through  a  copper  wire  ex- 
ceeds that  of  light  through  the  planetary  space."  Ap- 
plying the  mirror  apparatus  in  the  perfection  to  which 
lie  had  now  brought  it,  to  observe  the  passage  of  the 
single  spark  between  the  brass  balls  in  the  arrangement 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  notice,  Professor  Wheat- 
stone confirmed  the  result  lie  had  previously  arrived  at, 
viz.,  that  the  light  of  electricity  of  high  tension  is  in- 
stantaneous ;  lie  was  now  able  to  determine  that  "  the 
light  of  electricity  of  high  tension  has  a  less  duration 
than  the  millionth  part  of  a  second." 

THE   READIN  G-R  O  O  M. 

SKETCHES  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Sketches  in  Portugal  during  the  Civil  War  of  1834.  By  James 
Edward  Alexander,  R.L.S.,  Captain  42nd  Royal  Highlanders, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Portuguese  Service.  London.  Pp.  328. 
Price  Ws.Gd. 

From  a  very  short  preface  we  learn  that  Captain  Alex- 
ander went  out  to  Portugal  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  com- 
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municate  with  the  authorities  there,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  full  power  to  visit  their  settlements  in  Africa,  being 
engaged  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
to  cxjjlore  and  report  on  certain  portions  of  ihatContinent. 
Owing  to  the  confusion  of  public  affairs  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, considerable  delay  took  place  ere  the  object 
of  his  mission  to  Lisbon  could  be  accomj)lished,  during 
which  he  visited  the  scene  of  war;  and,  from  his  inter- 
course with  well-informed  military  men,  together  with 
the  abundant  opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  his  opinions  tonching  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  armies,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  war 
was  carried  on,  are  both  interesting  and  valuable,  more 
especially  to  military  men.  In  a  country  divided  by 
hostile  principles  the  author  could  scarcely  avoid  evincing 
some  political  bias,  but  his  views  appear  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  rational  and  moderate.  He  does  justice  to  tlie 
fidelity  and  courage  of  the  Miguelite  troops,  though  his 
opinions  are  altogether  in  flivour  of  the  constitutional 
cause.  Respecting  the  treatment  of  our  countrymen, 
who  went  out  to  join  the  army  of  Donna  Maria,  Captain 
Alexander  says — 

"  After  all  the  fuss  that  was  made  about  Engli.slimen  working 
in  chains,  &c.,  I  saw  only  one  countryman,  a  cut-throat  looking 
fellow  with  a  red  grizzly  beard,  chained  to  a  Portuguese,  and 
carrying  sand  for  paviors.'' 

And  this  was  probably  for  an  offence  for  which  in  the 
English  service  he  would  have  been  shot. 

Scarcely  any  official  statistical  documents  are  published 
in  Portugal,  and  but  little  correct  information  can  there- 
fore be  obtained  by  private  individuals.  Even  the 
amount  of  the  population  is  not  accurately  known  ;  but 
under  a  constitutional  government  this  state  of  ignorance 
will  probably  no  longer  exist,  and  our  stock  of  authentic 
information  on  everything  which  concerns  the  interests 
of  Portugal  may  be  expected  to  receive  great  and  valu- 
able additions.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  wool- 
lens, hats,  common  glass  and  earthenware,  silk-weaving, 
printed  cottons,  paper- making,  &c.  At  the  royal  ])ot- 
tery  200  individuals  are  employed,  some  of  whom,  it  is 
stated,  receive  2/.  a  week.  Wages  generally  appear  to 
beliigh,  looking  at  tlie  circumstances  of  the  country. 

"  Labourers'  wages  are  from  300  to  3G0  reis  a  day  3rf.  or 
Is.  Gd.),  in  the  country  often  less,  with  victuals.  Carpenters, 
masons,  &c.,  may  get  500  or  GOO  reis  a  day,  and  others  more, 
according  to  their  dexterity.  Few  people  are  hired  l)y  the  day, 
except  field  labourers,  Avho  in  rain  go  under  cover  and  play  at 
pitch  and  toss,  or  at  quoits  with  brick-bats.  Gallegos  are  paid 
according  to  jobs." 

The  tradespeople  are  so  indolent  that  tliey  will  scarcely 
be  at  the  trouble  of  answering  a  civil  question.  Captain 
Alexander  wislied  to  obtain  from  a  bookseller  a  list  of 
anv  works  he  might  liave  on  the  geography  of  Africa, 
His  reply  was= — 

"  '  We  have  no  list.' 

But  suppose  you  make  one;  I'll  pay  you  for  it ;  and  you 
roa^',  besides,  put  money  into  your  pocket  if  I  fancy  any  of  the 
books.' 

You  may  make  out  the  list  yourself/  he  replied,  '  for  I'll 
not  be  at  the  trouble.'  " 

Tlie  following  are  the  notes  of  an  afternoon's  ramble 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  : — 

"  The  dress  of  tiie  middle  classes  does  not  differ  from  our  own, 
except  in  being  indifferently  made.  .  .  .  The  yellow  skins  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Portuguese  were  covered  with  shirts,  ac- 
quainted with  soap  and  water  at  long  intervals ;  except  in  the 
winter  months,  they  generally  (in  walking)  wear  the  jacket  on 
one  shoulder,  a  dark  vest  on  the  body,  and  coarse  white  trousers 
on  the  nether  man,  with  a  striped  cap  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on 
their  black  heads.  A  few  females,  seen  in  the  streets,  affected  to 
dress  with  bonnet  and  gown,  alamode  de  Paris;  but  it  evidently 
was  an'  attempt,' for  there  was  no  taste  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
colours,  or  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  costume." 

Ladies  of  rank  of  course  dress  with  good  taste  ;  but 
tlie  author  was — 

"  Much  better  pleased  to  see  the  females  in  the  national  dress 
~-tlie '  capote  c  knxo^  the  brown  cloak,  and  line  white  mubliu 


liandkerchief  thrown  over  a  high  comb,  and  setting  off  the  dark 
cheek  and  black  roguish  eyes  :  the  feet  were  particularly  attended 
to,  and  the  stockings  and  shoes  were  always  perfectly  clean.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  want  of  beggars  in  the  streets  ;  they,  like  the  dogs, 
had  a  regular  beat.  ,  .  .  .It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
flocks  of  brown  goats  and  a  few  cows  driven  into  town  every 
morning  to  give  milk  to  the  cottee-drinkers  andotliers  ;  it  looked 
very  primitive  this,  and  was  one  evidence  of  the  little  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  Portuguese  for  centuries. 

One  great  advantage  in  walking  through  Lisbon 
is,  that  a  person  may  dress  as  best  suits  his  means  or  fancy,  and 

never  be  insulted  A  fat  monk  was  seen  here  and 

there  (but  now  very  rarely)  in  black  cassock  and  rope  girdle,  and 
other  religious  orders  were  observed  in  three-cornered  cocked 
hats,  and  black  and  white  robes.  Stout  gallegos,  in  loose  white 
trousers,  stood  by  the  fountains,  waiting  for  the  filling  of  their 
blue  painted  barrels,  or  carried  them  about  on  their  shoulders, 
calling  out '  agua  fresca,'  in  a  melancholy  note.        .        .  . 

Amongst  other  peculiarities  which  a  stranger  will  remark 
is — 

"  A  water  cart  drawn  by  rams,  and  directed  by  a  rapez,  or  boy, 
with  a  long  stick,  and  perhaps  a  straw  dress  on  him,  if  it  happens 
to  rain.  At  another  turn  he  will  come  upon  certain  old 
ladies  boxed  up  in  an  ancient  flower-painted  coach,  which  slowly 
jolts  through  the  street,  dragged  by  two  fine  bullocks,  and  a  ser- 
vant in  livery  behind  it  A  tinkling  bell  will  be 

heard  ;  silence  will  immediately  prevail  among  the  talkative 
throng  ;  bolheros  will  jinll  >ip  their  horses,  dismount,  and  kneel 
bareheaded  beside  them  ;  men  and  women  will  be  seen  on  their 
knees,  and  Protestant  strangers  will  raise  their  hats  ;  a  procession 
of  pi'iests  in  red  garments,  bearing  banners  and  crucifixes  on  poles 
before  the  Host  will  pass ;  rapid  crossings  and  mutterings  of 
prayers  will  ensue,  till  the  procession  is  out  of  sight.  The  voices 
of  men  singing  a  hymn  will  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  streets, 
and  the  sailors  of  a  vessel  newly  arrived  from  a  distant  voyage, 
v;ill  be  seen,  hat  in  hand,  slowly  bearing  one  of  their  best  sails, 
with  pictures  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  had  vowed  it  in  their 
distress.  They  are  about  to  piesent  it  to  a  church,  and  then  to 
buy  it  back  again." 

The  Portuguese  peasantry  are  quick  and  sudden  in 
revenge  when  ill-used ;  but  both  civil  and  hospitable  if 
fairly  treated.  In  a  country  excursion  with  a  friend, 
Captain  Alexander  says, — 

'•'  We  met  many  of  the  peasantry  proceeding  to  market  with 
their  fruit  and  vegetables  in  panniers,  or  mats,  on  the  backs  of 
mules  and  asses ;  on  the  top  of  the  load  were  large  bouquets  of 
flowers,  of  which  the  fair  sex  in  Lisbon,  cooped  up  as  in  a  large 
gaol,  are  excessively  fond.  The  female  peasants  were  commonly 
dressed  in  a  short  cloth  jacket,  and  blue  or  red  petticoats;  some 
of  them  with  a  round  hat  on  their  head,  and  others  with  a  striped 
handkerchief,  and  .'ilmost  all  with  ■\\''eliington  boots  on  their 
feet.  The  men,  in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  brown  jackets,  with 
a  brown  and  white  striped  manta,  or  plaid,  on  one  shoulder,  and 
in  their  right  hand  a  formidable  quarter-staff,  gave  us,  in  pass- 
ing, a  rough  '  viva,  Seii/ior .'  " 

Three  or  four  pages  are  devoted  to  Portuguese  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  and  funerals.  At  the  former  ceremony 
the  bride  and  bride's-maids  are  usually  dressed  in  black. 

"  It  is  still  common  here  for  a  tender  virgin  to  be  sued  through 
her  parents  only  ;  .she  may  have  held  little  or  no  converse  with 
the  love-sick  swain  before  they  go  to  church,  and  are  united 
(without  a  ring)  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 
When  the  bridegroom  '  in  exjiectancy '  proposes,  he  presents  his 
fair  flame  with  a  carnation,  wliich  she  gracefully  wears  if  his  suit 
is  accepted.  I  saw  several  love-makings  ;  one  was  absurd 
enough.  The  youth  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  abstracted  and 
silent  for  whole  evenings ;  whilst  the  lady  was  playing  at 
cards  with  the  company  which  usually  assembled  at  her  father's 

house  In  some  churches  it  is  still  customary 

to  bury  the  dead  under  the  pavement,  though  now,  generally,  the 
dead  are  carried  to  cemeteries  without  the  city.  One  of  the 
church  funerals  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  universal  custom 
formerly.  A  priest  is  seen  reading  prayers  over  the  liodyof  a  fe- 
male, decently  dressed  in  a  black  gown  and  white  stockings,  laid 
out  at  one  end  of  the  church,  whilst  the  sexton  is  busy  preparing 
a  shallow  grave  at  the  other.  The  service  over,  two  men  take 
up  the  body  by  the  head  and  feet,  and,  with.out  coffin  or  winding- 
sheet,  throw  it  into  the  grave  ;  quick-lime,  earth,  and  the 
pavier's  rammer  do  the  rest.  This  is  horrible,  but  strictly  trne. 
So  also  is  the  indecent  manner  of  burying  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  they  are  taken  to  the  churches,  and  laid  on  the 
pavement  Ijy  the  parents,  and  some  of  them  tricked  out  in  tinsel 
and  ribbons.  Wlien  eight  or  nine  are  collected  two  gallegos 
come  in  with  an  open  shell,  and  place  the  tiny  bodies  in  it  indis- 
criminately, and  carry  them  off  (heads  shaking  with  the  motionj 
and  quite  exposed)  to  the  narrow  bed." 
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THE  PRINCESS. 

The  Princess,  or  the  Beguine.    By  Ivady  Morgan.    3  vols. 
Loudon :  BeiitU-y. 

This  work  has  all  the  faults  and  absurdities,  and  hut  little 
of  the  sprightliness,  of  I^ad}'  Morgan's  former  productions. 
The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Belgium, 
shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  hero,  Sir  Fre- 
derick Mottram,  is  a  conservative  M.l\,  of  wealth  and 
talent,  jealous  of  his  somewhat  equivocal  position  amongst 
the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land,  and  wedded  to  the 
beautiful  but  heartless  daughter  of  a  needy  noble. 

Estranged  from  his  liome  by  the  fashionable  follies  of 
Lady  Frances  Mottram,  he  is  drawn  from  England  in 
rather  a  mysterious  way  liy  the  versatile  heroine,  who  by 
turns  enacts  the  part  ol'  Princess  and  Beguine  (devotee). 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  story  :  suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  elegant  and  i'astidious  Biitish  aristocrat,  during  his 
progress  through  Belgium,  and  his  sojourn  in  Biaissels, 
Ghent,  &c.,  after  mixing  with  the  men  who  fought  during 
the  four  days,  and  meeting  many  of  the  brave  Polish 
exiles,  is  converted  from  his  exclusive  notions,  and  ready 
to  admit  that  virtue  and  talent  may  be  found  in  every 
gi  ade  of  society. 

But  it  is  not  the  Belgic  revolution  alone  which  elicits 
the  warm  encomiums  ol'the  authoress  ;  she  is  likewise  the 
uncompromising  panegyrist  of  the  Flemish  school  of  paint- 
ing. Without  stopping  to  question  the  soundness  of 
her  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  or  ol' 
the  particular  pictures  which  fall  under  her  notice,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative is  grievously  overloaded  with  details  which  must 
prove  wearisome  to  novel  readers,  without  aftbrding  much 
that  is  new  to  connoisseurs  in  art. 

The  best  thing  in  this  flippant,  yet  heavy  production,  is 
the  character  of  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty,  ex-landlord  of  the 
Stag's  Horns  at  Shanballymac,  who  found  "all  from  bad  to 
worse  from  the  blessed  day  he  bade  farewell  to  the  hill  of 
Howth,  and  became  a  thraveller,"  till  he  finds  himself  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  New  Gaol  at  Brussels. 

Her  Ladyship,  as  usual  (and  she  is  now  too  old  to  mend), 
has  crammed  her  pages  with  bad  French,  and  rendered 
the  Ultra-liberal  cause,  for  which  she  aftects  to  write, 
utterly  ridiculous. 

MARSTON  HALL. 

Marston, — a  Novel,  by  a  Lady.    3  vols.  8vo.  London.  Thomas 
Ilookliam. 

AVe  are  induced  to  say  a  word  about  tins  precious  pro- 
duction, by  the  disg-usting,  revolting  cliaracter  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  it  contains.  But  for  this,  its  dul- 
ness  and  stupidity  would  have  saved  it  from  our  notice. 
Suicide,  murder,  apostacy,  seduction,  madness,  and 
incest  are  the  main  materials  of  the  story,  and  are  dwelt 
upon  in  a  manner  that  makes  one's  heart  sick.  And 
is  this,  indeed,  the  production  of  an  English  female  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ? — of  "  a  hidy,''  as  is  ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed  in  the  title-page  ? 


EDUCATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Letves  Mechanics'  Ins/i/utioti. — We  find,  in  the  '  Sussex 
Advertiser,'  an  excellent  report  of  some  interesting  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  ninth  anniversary  of  this 
respectable  institution,  which  we  strongly  regret  oar  limits 
will  only  ])ermit  us  to  notice  very  briefly.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  tlie  Piesident.  Tlie  room 
was  hung  with  diagrams,  executed  for  the  lecturers,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  chairman  was  exhibited  the  restored 
head  and  claws  of  an  iguanodon,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
members.  The  Report  having  been  read,  J.  W.  Woollgar, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Button,  respectively  made  some  observa- 
tions upon  it.  The  latter  ably  combated  the  notion  that  the 
tendency  of  Mechanics' Institutes  is  to  foster  infidel  opi- 
nions. Addressing  himself  to  those  who  fear  the  results 
of  knowledge  upon  the  working  classes,  he  asked  if  it  were 
an  excess  of  information  that  luged  the  incendiary  to 
destroy  his  neighbour's  property.     No !  ignorance  was 


the  cause ;  and  against  ignorance  they  warred.  Mr.  B. 
Godlee,  in  moving  a  resolution,  observed,  that  co-opera- 
tion, to  be  useful,  must  be  api)lied  to  a  legitimate  end. 
This  gives  it  a  fixedness  and  stability  of  purpose  which 
ever  must  be  wanting  to  those  systems  of  union  or  co- 
operation which  embrace  the  good  of  a  part  only  of  the 
community,  at  the  expense  of  another  part,  but  not  the 
absolute  good  of  the  whole.  A  simple  extensive  union 
may  for  a  time  produce  extraordinary  effects,  and  may 
Ibrce  any  particular  commodity  above  its  natural  market 
value  ;  l)ut  these  things  in  their  nature  can  be  but  ephe- 
meral. Mr.  Hamlin  Lee  addressed  some  complimentary 
verses  to  the  ladies  who  had  honoured  them  by  their 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  institution.  The  meeting 
was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  .lohn  Dudeney,  H.  Blackman, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper.  The  latter  gentleman  said, 
— There  was  a  time  when  the  half-civilized  inhabitants  of 
this  isle,  seated  in  a  log-house,  with  a  few  rushes  on  their 
floor,  and  the  smoke  winding  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre  of  their  hut,  were  contented  and  happy  could  they 
find  the  day's  subsistence.  At  a  later  period  they  flocked 
under  the  castle-wall  of  some  haughty  baron,  and  were 
content  to  perform  the  feudal  services  he  required,  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  those  walls  afforded  ;  and  even 
then  they  needed  no  education.  But  these  times  have 
passed  away,  and  with  them  their  peculiar  wants  and 
notions:  and  the  people  have  determined  to  receive  some 
kind  of  education.  He  contended  that  every  part  of  the 
country  should  be  provided  with  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  education,  which  should  be  con- 
ducted on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles.  The 
library  of  the  Institute  contains  a  thousand  volumes. 
The  terms  of  subscription  are  2«.  per  quarter,  which  in- 
clude access  to  the  library,  attendance  at  the  classes,  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  a  good  fire  for  three  hours  every 
evening.  The  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments  is 
very  lespectable,  and  the  lectures  are  of  an  attractive 
nature. 

Worcestershire  Natural  History  Society. — A  committee 
of  this  Society  have  announced  that  they  are  ready  to 
receive  architectural  designs  for  an  edifice,  for  the  use  of 
the  Society  as  a  museum,  Stc. 

Hertford  Mechanics'  Itistiluiion. — This  institution  was 
established  in  the  month  of  October,  previous  to  which  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  me- 
chanics in  Hertford  whose  habits  would  lead  them  to  give 
it  their  support;  but  already  125  members,  chiefly  of  the 
working  classes,  have  joined  the  institution.  The  mem- 
bers are  provided  with  two  daily  newspapers  and  ten 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  library  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
terms  of  subscription  are  Is.  per  month.  Considering  the 
infancy  of  the  institution,  and  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  can  fulfil  all  the  purposes  usually  contem- 
plated in  a  mechanics'  institute,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  has  adventured  rather  too  far  in  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  two  daily  newspapers,  as  by  this  means  nearly 
a  third  of  the  annual  income  of  the  institution  will  be  ex- 
hausted. We  would  recommend  to  the  Committee  the 
example  of  the  Lewes  Institute,  which  now  possesses  a 
library  of  one  thousand  volumes,  gradually  accumulated 
by  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a  sum  little  exceeding  the 
annual  cost  of  two  copies  of  a  daily  paper.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  are  desirous  of  divesting  the  reading- 
rooms  of  the  people  of  the  attractive  matter  to  be  found 
in  newspapers  ;  but  we  should  recommend,  in  general 
cases,  the  substitution  of  weekly  newspapers  for  those 
.published  daily,  as  being  more  carefully  arranged,  and  ex- 
cluding often  matter  which  is  little  likely  to  be  serviceable 
to  any  but  persons  having  abundant  leisure.  Among 
the  weekly  journals  of  the  metropolis  are  to  be  found  the 
representatives  of  every  shade  of  political  opinions,  and 
many  of  the  country  papers  are  conducted  both  with  con- 
siderable talent  and  excellent  principles,  and  highly  de- 
serve ail  the  local  support  which  can  be  obtained. 

Parochial  Libraries.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Cursham,  vicar  of 
Mansfield,  has  for  some  time  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
estalilish  a  parochial  library  for  the  entire  use  of  the  poor, 
in  the  church  vestry ;  and  on  Sunday,  December  7,  he 
preached  a  sermon  for  this  benevolent  purpose,  when  a 
collection  was  made  amounting  to  13/.  8*. 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


Plan  for  the  Diffusion  of  Bational  Enjoijments  among 
the  Working  Classes. — At  a  recent  entertainment  given 
by  the  low  bailiff  of  Birmingham,  occasion  was  taken  to 
express  a  strong  wish  that  some  means  could  be  provided 
by  which  the  artisans  of  that  town  and  their  families 
might  be  enabled  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  such 
institutions  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  public  gar- 
dens of  the  Botanical  Society.  There  are  two  obstacles 
which  must  be  encountered  by  any  scheme  to  effect  this 
laudable  purpose ;  one  of  which  is  the  absence  of  any 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  purchase  enjoyments  of  this  nature ,  and 
the  other  the  prejudices  of  the  middle  classes,  who  would 
fancy  that  such  places  would  be  rendered  less  respectable 
if  they  were  frequented  by  the  industrious  classes.  It  is 
doubtless  wise  to  respect  this  weakness  for  the  present,  and 
in  place  of  throwing  open  public  institutions  so  freely  as  in 
France,  rather  to  prepare  gradually  the  habits  of  the  people 
for  the  extension  of  such  a  privilege.  For  this  purpose  every 
annual  subscriber  to  institutions  calculated  to  afford  intel- 
lectual gratifications  might  have  placed  in  his  hands  a  per- 
petually transferrable  presentation  ticket,  of  distinct  form 
and  colour,  to  be  given,  botid  fide,  to  persons  of  the  working 
classes  only.  By  this  means  every  subscriber  would  be 
able  to  confer  a  real  mental  gratification  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  deserving  individuals ;  and  by  degrees  the  reci- 
pients of  these  pleasures  would  afterwards"  be  disposed  to 
pay  moderately  for  the  independent  enjoyment  of  them. 
These  tickets  might  admit  one  person  of  each  sex,  and 
thus  the  wife  of  a  working  man  might,  as  she  ought  to  do, 
accompany  her  husband  in  such  visits.  To  obviate 
the  little  aristocratic  scruples  which  might  be  created, 
(and  we  only  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  from  the  faith 
we  have,  that  they  would  not  require  to  be  more  than  tem- 
porary,) this  class  of  tickets  might  be  admitted  at  certain 
hours  only.  It  would,  we  are  convinced,  soon  be  seen 
that  the  more  fortunate  classes  would  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  inteiraixture  which  would  gradually  take  place,  and 
the  distinction  of  time  as  to  admission  would  become  un- 
necessary. At  first  only  the  better  class  of  work-people 
would  enjoy  the  favour  of  being  admitted  to  public  insti- 
tutions, but  the  ameliorating  influence  would  in  time 
spread  downwards,  and  all  would  be  fitted  for  its  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment.  We  highly  approve  of  the  plan 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  to  exhibitions 
of  paintings,  botanical  gardens,  and  all  other  institutions, 
calculated  to  improve  the  taste  and  to  better  a  man  gene- 
rally. Such  tickets  may  be  presented  to  the  studious  and 
deserving  as  prizes.  The  outline  of  the  plan  by  which  a 
beneficial  direction  may  be  given  to  the  tastes  of  the 
working  classes  we  bori'ow  from  the  '  Birmingham  Adver- 
tiser,' and  we  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  direction  of  liberal  and  scien- 
tific establishments. 

Souihmolton. — ^An  institution  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished here,  called  "  The  Sonthmolton  Reading  Room, 
and  lending  Library  Society,"  the  object  of  which  is  the 
Ibrmation  of  a  library  of  useful  and  entertaining  works. 
The  society  has  been  established  about  two  months,  and 
has  been  joined  by  fifty  members. 

Horncastle.— A  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge has  been  established  at  this  place,  in  which  about 
fifty  members  are  already  enrolled. 

Chester. — A  provisional  committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  rules  for  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute at  Chester. 

Bristol.— A  quarterly  publication  is  about  to  appear  at 
Bristol  under  the  title  of  the  '  West  of  England  Journal 
of  Science  and  Literature.'  Its  projectors  have  been  led 
to  expect  that  such  a  woik  was  likely  to  receive  support 
from  the  following  circumstances: — the  rising  importance 
of  the  City  Libiary,  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  contents  of  its  museum,  the  numer- 
ous audiences  attending  the  different  lectures  delivered  in 
its  theatre,  and  by  the  respectable  character  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  ;  "  all  of  which,"  they  state,  "  appeared  to  them 
to  be  indications  of  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  litera- 
ture." 


Durham  University. — The  scheme  of  a  northern  uni- 
versity first  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Protectorate. 
April,  1656,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Protector  and 
council  for  the  founding  and  endowing  a  college  at  Dur- 
ham out  of  the  dean  and  prebend's  lands  there. 

LECTURES    AND    PAPERS    RECENTLY    READ   AT    THE  FOL- 
LOWING INSTITUTIONS  :  

Bath  Mechanics'  Institute. — A  Course  on  Physiology,  by 
Mr.  Fowles. 

Canterbury  Phil,  and  Lit.  Institutiofi. — On  the  Popular 
Superstitions  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Dickson.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  23. 

Chesterfield  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. — On  the  Materials 
used  for  the  reception  of  writing  prior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  modern  Paper,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wallace.  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  10. 

Chichester  Literary  Society. — On  the  present  State  of 
France,  by  the  Rev.  John  Davis.    Friday,  Dec.  19. 

Chichester  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  the  Mechanism  of 
the  Foot,  by  Mr.  Dodd.    Wednesday,  Dec.  17. 

Dover  Philosophical  Institution. — On  the  Structure  of 
Plants  compared  to  that  of  Animals,  by  Mr.  Huntly. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  23. 

Gomersal  Philomathic  Society. — On  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Ancients,  by  Mr.  Whewell.    Wed.  Dec.  10. 

Leeds  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society.— On  the  Study  of  Geology 
by  R.  Hall,  Esq.    Friday,  Dec.  19. 

Lincoln  Mechanics'  Institute.— On.  Political  Economy,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Penrose.    Thursday,  Dec.  18. 

Mansfield  Mechanics'  Institute. — A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Geography,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams. 

Nottingham  Literary  Society. — On  the  Art  of  Reasoning, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Butler.    Monday,  Dec.  22. 

Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Astronomy,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philipps,  Monday,  Dec.  15.  On  Infant 
Education,  by  Mr.  J.  Sharman.    Monday,  Dec.  8. 

Worcester  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. — On  the 
Combination  of  Oxygen  with  the  Non-metallic  Com- 
bustibles, by  Mr.  Addison.    Monday,  Dec.  22. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEETING  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY,  Dec.  23,  IS34. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  a  small  col- 
lection of  birds  from  India,  most  of  which  were  entirely 
new  to  science  ;  they  belonged  to  genera  previously  esta- 
blislied,  and  were  severally  distinguished  by  specific  ap- 
pellations. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Kangaroo,  liitlierto  unde- 
scribed,  was  exiiibited,  and  claimed  general  admiration, 
its  proportions  being  peculiarly  elegant.  Its  fur  is  of  a 
silvery  grey,  the  lips  and  tail  being  white.  What  added 
to  the  interest  with  wliicii  it  was  regarded,  was  its  having 
been  brought  up  from  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence 
by  Lady  Parry,  and  its  perfectly  domesticated  habits. 
Its  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident.  Tiie  addition 
of  this  valuable  specimen  to  the  museum  of  the  Society 
is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  E.  Parry,  after  whom  it  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Macropus  Parryi. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  subject  brought  before  the 
present  )iieeting  was  a  plaster  cast  of  the  head  of  that 
extinct  bird  the  Dorfo,  ])resented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  only  testimonials 
of  the  existence  of  the  Dodo  consist  of  the  head  alluded 
to,  an  imperfect  foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and 
a  foot  in  the  British  Museum.  It  would  appear  that 
the  fragments  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  are  the  relics 
of  an  entire  specimen  which  once  existed  in  Tradescant's 
Museum  at  Lnmh^i\i  (Mas.  Tradescant.,  No.  4,Dodar; 
Ashmolean  Catalogue,  1684,  No.  29,  Gallus  gallina- 
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cell's  pcregriiiiis  Ci/sii,)  but  wliich  was  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  dec;i}'ed,  by  order,  Jan.  S,  1755. 

Tiie  Dodo  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Jlauriliiis  and  the 
adjacent  isles.  Lcguat,'*  who  visited  Rodrique,  most 
probably  before  a  human  foot  had  been  jilanted  on  the 
island,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Dodo,  whicli  he  calls 
Solitaire  (the  Portuguese  who  found  these  birds  at 
Bourbon,  &c.,  called  them  SoiiiciriGs).  Trom  this  ac- 
count it  appears  tliat,  though  very  common,  it  seldom 
was  found  in  flocks,  and  that  it  exliibitcd  little  fear  of 
man,  until  taught  by  experience  to  dread  his  power.  He 
states  the  males  to  have  the  beafc  and  feet  resembling 
those  of  a  turkey-cock,  but  7)tore  hooked, — that  in  height 
they  exceed  that  bird,  but  have  hardly  any  tail,  though 
the  neck,  which  is  straight,  is  longer  i:i  proportion  than 
in  the  turkey  when  it  raises  its  liead ;  and  that  they  do 
not  fly,  their  wings  being  too  short  to  support  their 
bodies,  but  being  nevertiieless  exerted  in  violently  fan- 
ning, while  the  bird  is  whirling  round,  which  fanning  or 
flapping  makes  a  noise,  sounding  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

Vasco  de  Gama,  previously  to  the  time  of  Leguat, 
found  tlic  Dodo,  which  he  calls  Solitario,  in  an  islmicl, 
near  a  bay,  Angra  de  San  Elaz,  in  1497  and  1499.  He 
likens  these  birds  to  geese,  with  wings  resembling  those 
of  a  bat.  In  1614,  Castleton,  who  visited  Eourbon, 
particularizes  the  Dodo  as  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  goose, 
fat,  and  so  tame  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  killed  without 
attempting  to  escape. 

The  universal  consent  of  naturalists,  wlio  have  been 
too  mucli  biassed  in  their  opinions  by  the  somewhat  ex- 
travagant accounts  of  the  early  voyagers,  has  jilaccd  the 
Dodo  among  the  gallinaceovs  tribes;  but  it  now  seems 
very  ju-obable  that  to  these  the  bird  in  question  has  but 
little  relation.  Leguat,  when  be  says  that  the  beak  is  like 
that  of  a  turkey,  qualifies  his  exjiression  by  adding,  that 
it  is  more  hooked.  It  is,  however,  not  only  more 
liookcd,  but  of  a  difierent  size  and  form,  and  must  (as 
the  specimen  testifies)  have  belonged  to  a  far  larger 
and  stronger  bird.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  vulturine  in  its 
general  contour  and  characters,  as  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  that  to  the  faiiii/y  of  these  heavy,  voracious, 
and  sluggisii  birds,  the  Dodo  did  in  reality  belong.  We 
see  in  this  beak  (as  in  that  of  an  African  group  of  vul- 
tures especially,  of  which  the  Vultur  aurici/lciris  is  an 
example)  the  same  breadth  across  the  forehead,  the 
same  position  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  same  power  of  re- 
tracting the  head  to  a  certain  jioint  within  the  skin,  as  is 
indicated  by  a  loose  fold  running  across  the  top  just 
above  the  forehead.  The  face  and  throat  are  bare  of 
feathers,  but  the  head  and  neck  appear  to  have  been 
clothed  with  hairy  ])lumes.  An  extensive  fleshy  cere  or 
skin,  continued  from  the  face,  covers  the  greater  portion 
of  the  beak,  its  hooked  tip  alone  being  invested  with  horn. 
The  nostrils  are  large  and  oval,  and  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  atthojunctionoftlic  cere  with 
the  horny  portion.  In  both  mandibles  the  horn  itself 
is  lost,  the  osseous  core  (which  does  not  so  fully  exhibit  i 
the  liook)  alone  remaining.  In  one  respect  it  diilers 
from  the  beak  of  any  vulture  at  present  known, — namely, 
in  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  under  mandible, 
together  with  the  acute  angle  (as  in  the  gull  tribes) 
where  its  two  branches  meet.  The  incajjacity  of  flight 
attributed  to  the  Dodo  is  a  feature  indeed  little  to  be 
expected  among  the  vultures,  while  wc  see  it  in  several 
of  the  gallinaceous  order,  the  Cassowary,  Emu,  Os- 
trich, Ehea,  and  that  rare,  if  not  extinct,  bird,  the  Ap- 
teryx  of  New  Zealand.  We  must  not,  liowever,  decide 
hastily  from  this.  Nature  often  surprises  us,  and  by  some 
unexpected  production  o]iens  new  views  and  wider  pros- 
pects to  the  scientific  student.    The  following  are  the 

*See  '  Voyage  de  Francois  Leguut,  Gentilhomnif,'  Bressar, 
1708.  ' 


admeasurements  of  tliis  remarkable  head  : — Total  length 
8^^-  inches  ;  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  beak  6  do.  ; 
across  the  forehead  3|  do. ;  from  the  eye  to  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  horny  part  where  the  nostril  isplaced  3  do. ; 
depth  of  the  bill  about  the  middle  2}  do.  The  broad 
forehead  rises  abruptly  and  high,  and  the  skull  is  round 
and  well  developed. 


NEWCASTLE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

A  special  general  meeting;  of  this  society  was  held  on  De- 
cember 24,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Prudhoe  in  the  chair, 
(his  Grace  the  Diilce  of  Northumberland  bavins:  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  in  consequence  of  indisposition), 
when  a  report  was  read  on  the  state  of  the  building  funds. 
A  portion  of  an  interesting  paper  was  afterwards  read  by 
■I.  Buddie,  Esq.,  containing  the  details  of  a  proposed  plan 
lor  making  the  society  a  place  of  deposit  for  mining  re- 
cords. The  many  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
such  a  collection  were  pointed  out,  and  Mr.  Buddie  gave 
a  specimen  of  the  description  of  records  which  he  thought 
would  lie  most  useful,  comprising  a  detail  of  the  leading 
particulars  connected  with  the  working  of  Wallsend  Col- 
liery, from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  A 
public  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  new  building  belonging  to  the  socielj',  at 
which  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meelitig  of  the  22nd  of  December, 

Jlode  of  estimatiiiff  tlie  Shocks  of  Earthquakes. — PlumVier's 
C'holic. — State  of  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese. — Eice- 
Biead. 

At  this  meeting  a  letter  was  communicated  from  M. 
Nicholas  Santi,  a  resident  at  Rimini,  describing  a  mode 
which  he  has  em])loyed  for  ten  years  past  for  ascertaining 
tlie  direction  and  intensity  of  the  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
For  tills  ])ui  pose  he  makes  use  of  two  walls  which  are 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  the  two  sides  of  a  right 
angle  ;  their  inner  surfaces  are  blackened  and  face  to  the 
North  and  East.  Against  each  of  tliese  surfaces  a  ball 
of  some  white  and  friable  substance  (as  chalk)  is  sus- 
pended so  as  barely  to  touch  it.  One  of  the  balls  so 
jilaced,  when  set  in  motion  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
rebounds  upon  the  wall  against  which  it  was  resting; 
the  other  ball  at  the  same  time  slides  along  the  adjoin- 
ing wall.  These  two  motions  remain  marked  upon  tlie 
walls  by  white  points,  and  by  the  segment  of  a  circle 
which  is  easily  measured ;  so  that,  says  the  author,  we 
may  know  with  certainty  the  direction  of  the  motion 
and  its  intensity. 

Some  new  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  Plumber's 
Cholic  were  received  from  M.  Gendrin.  He  confirms 
the  opinions  that  have  been  given  on  the  efficacy  of  sul- 
phuretted lemonade  as  a  preventive  against,  and  a  cure 
for,  the  effects  of  white  lead  ;  but  he  finds  that  that  acid, 
and  the  suliiliuretted  acids  generally,  have  a  much  slower 
eficct  ujion  the  cholic  when  caused  by  the  manufacture 
of  mituuin.  As  a  preventive  against  the  effects  of 
minium  the  sulphuretted  lemonade  is  powerless.  M. 
Gendrin  proposes  therefore  to  substitute  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  whicli  he  has  fully  proved  to  be  as  effectual  a  re- 
medy for  tlie  effects  of  tlie  manufacture  of  this  article, 
as  the  sulphuretted  lemonade  is  lor  those  produced  by 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

Some  curious  facts,  demonstrative  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  collected  by  M.  Paravcy 
from  their  hooks,  were  communicated  by  him.  He  no- 
tices their  long-established  remedies  for  goitres,  consisting 
of  marine  productions.  It  may  be  of  use  to  know-  that 
the  Chinese  physicians  prescribe  a  kind  of  moss,  called 
moxa,  for  aged  and  feeble  persons.  He  mentions  the 
observation  of  a  celestial  phenomenon,  which  occurred 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made  by  the 
Chinese.    That  it  was  a  comet  is  the  supposition  of 
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several  European  writers,  but  the  author  of  the  commu- 
nication supposes  that  it  was  an  aurora-borcalis.  M. 
Paravey  quotes  a  passage  extracted  by  Pliotius  from  the 
works  of  Ctesias,  relating  to  the  use  of  Hghtniug  con- 
ductors. Speaking  of  a  pointed  blade  made  of  iron, 
obtained  from  a  certain  fountain  of  India,  lie  says — "  If 
this  iron  be  stuck  in  the  earth,  it  dispels  the  clouds,  the 
hail,  and  the  thunder.  Ctesias  assures  us  that  the  king 
made  two  trials  of  it,  at  which  he  (Ctesias)  was  pre- 
sent." M.  Paravey  thinks  that  the  name  "  arrow  of 
thunder,"  given  by  the  Chinese  to  a  lofty  bamboo  Avhich 
terminates  in  a  point,  is  an  evidence  that  the  influence 
of  points  was  known  to  the  Chinese. 

M.  Arnal  presented  a  manuscrijit  memoir  on  the  use 
of  rice  for  bread.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  rice 
called  "  dry  rice,"  which  is  supposed  by  botanists  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  grows  on  lofty  mountains  in  the  tro- 
pical regions,  on  which  torrents  of  rain  descend  daily. 
The  rice  used  for  bread  grows  in  plains  or  in  valleys, 
which  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  where  no  rain  falls  from  the  seed-time  to  the  har- 
vest. These  circumstances  were  noticed  by  M.  Arnal 
during  a  residence  in  several  tropical  countries.  Having 
described  the  best  process  for  making  bread  with  rice, 
he  enumerates  the  advantages  obtained  by  using  it ; 
he  considers  that  the  mixture  of  one-seventh  part  of  rice- 
flour  with  the  wheat-flour,  improves  the  taste  of  the 
bread,  and  increases  its  nutritive  properties ;  the  weight 
and  size  of  the  loaf  are  also  larger  than  when  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  quantity  of  unmixed  wheat-flour. 
According  to  the  author's  calculations,  if  his  system 
were  adopted  in  one-half  of  France,  a  saving  would  be 
made  of  15,615,500/.  annuallv. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Souvenir  and  Cabinet  of  Blodern 
Art. — Hodgson,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

Mr.  Ai.aric  Watts  has  quitted  the  usual  style  and 
routine  of  the  Annuals,  and  produced  a  work  tliat  must 
hold  a  high  rank  in  legitimate  and  pure  art.  The 
collection  of  engravings  before  us,  in  subject  and  execu- 
tion, are  honourable  to  the  artists  that  produced,  and 
the  good  taste  of  the  editor  who  selected,  them,  Mr, 


Watts  is,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  above  most  of 
his  rivals,  for  he  really  feels  and  understands  the  beau- 
ties of  art,  and  has  matured  a  naturally  good  taste  by 
long  and  careful  cultivation  and  experience.  From  his 
acquaintance  with  painters  and  engravers,  he  has  also 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  practical  parts  of  art,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  direction  of  works  of  this  nature. 
We  most  cordially  wish  him  every  success  in  his  jjresent 
bold  enterprise,  in  which  large  sums  must  be  at  stake,  and 
we  recommend  these  plates  as  being  calculated  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  taste  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  essentially  national.    The  painters, 
well  as  the  engravers,  are  all  Englisli,  and  afford  a 
consoling  proof  of  the  excellence  our  native  art  has 
attained. 

Among  the  twenty-five  plates  we  may  name  the  fol- 
lowing as  exquisite  specimens:  —  'The  Peasants  of 
Naples,'  engraved  by  E.  J.  Portbury,  after  H.  Howard, 
R.  A.,  which  is  rich  and  glowing,  and  redolent  of  th^ 
sunny  south. — '  Tiie  Vintage,'  by  J.  Goodyear,  after  the 
late  veteran  Stolhard,  an  artist  who,  in  the  words  of 
Mr,  Samuel  Rogers,  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
age  or  country. —' The  Deserted,'  by  W.  Danforth,  after 
G.  S.  Newton,  R.  A.,  which  is  distinguished  by  simple 
grace  and  quietness,  and  the  wonderful  clearness  ami 
delicacy  of  tlie  line  engraving. — '  Ruins  at  Sun-set,'  by 
R.  Wallis,  after  D.  Roberts. — '  An  Ancient  Garden,'  by 
W.  Hill,  after  P.  Danby,  R.  A.— and  '  Sunset,'  by  th ; 
same  engraver,  after  G.  Barrett,  are  fine  specimens  of 
landscape  engraving,  and  represent  soothing  and  truly 
poetical  scenes  :  they  have  the  sunset  glow  and  classical 
character  which  Claude  deligiited  in. — '  Prawn -Fishers,' 
by  G.  A.  Periam,  after  W.  Collins,  R.  A.,  an  interesting 
sea-side  and  thoroughly  English  scene,  managed  in  Mr. 
Cullins's  happiest  manner,  and  engraved  with  great  clear- 
ness and  spirit. — '  Interior  of  the  Abbey  of  St,  Ouen,' 
by  IT.  Salmon,  after  that  general  favourite  the  late 
R.  P.  Bonington  ;  and  '  Pilgrims  before  a  Shrine,'  by 
F.  Engleheart,  after  G.  R.  Lewis,  which  are  full  of  feel- 
ing and  romance,  and  must  recall  many  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  travelled  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

Without  mentioning  other  plates,  we  liave  said  enough 
to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  hold  Mr. 
Watts's  collection. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Dec.  22nd. — This  day  died  at  Brigliton,  after  a  long  illne.ss, 
James  Murray,  Esq.,  for  many  years  tlie  editor  of  tlie  foreign  de- 
partment of  tlie  'Times.'  Mr.  Murray's  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  honourable  character  and 
many  amiable  qualities  won  him  the  warm  attachment  of  all  to 
whom  he  was  known. 

Prince  lhare,  Esq. — This  gentleman,  who  commenced  life  as 
an  artist,  and  was  afterwards  an  extensive  miscellaneous  writer, 
died  on  the  22nd  of  December,  at  Brighton,  in  the  COtli  year  of 
his  age, 

27th.— This  morning  died  at  Edmonton,  Charles  Lamb,  the 
admirable  author  of  the  '  Kssays  of  Elia,'  and  undoubtedly  one_  of 
the  finest  intellects  of  the  age.  "  His  death,"  says  a  notice  in  the 
'  True  Sun,'  "  was  rathersudden,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  may 
have  been  hastened  by  an  accident  which  he  met  with  a  few  days 
before.  Wliile  taking  his  customary  morning  walk  on  the  Lon- 
don road,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell,  striking  his  face  against 
some  stones,  so  as  to  wound  it  severely.  He  was  recovering,  how- 
ever, when  we  heard  of  him  (on  Christmas  day),  and  as  full  of 
jesc  and  whim  as  ever,  Mr.  Lamb  sustained  a  severe  shock  on 
the  loss  of  his,  perhaps,  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  Coleridge,  to 
whom  he  so  recently  paid  the  last  tribute  of  mortality — with 
whom  he  has  so  soon  l)een  reunited.  All  love  and  honoiu"  wait 
upon  the  memory  of  the  friends  !  No  man  was  ever  more  loved 
and  honoured  in  life  than  Charles  Lamb ;  his  audience  was  fit, 
thougli  few.  His  exquisite  him^our,  liis  relined  and  subtle 
thought,  his  admirable  critical  powers — the  fancy,  the  feeling, 
the  wit,  that  give  a  character  to  his  essays  quite  unique — 
'  All  were  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  fed  Ids  sacred  flame  ;' 
that  love  which  encircles  humanity — the  sympathy  that  encircles 


the  whole  family  of  life.  Mr.  Lamb  was,  we  believe,  in  his  sixty 
first  year.  He  has  left  a  memory  to  which  years  will  but  add 
grace  and  lustre." 

29th. — This  day  deprived  the  world  of  another  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  characters  of  the  age,  in  the  death  of  the  Itev.  T. 
K.  Ulalthus,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  'Essay  on  Population.' 
This  remarkable  work  first  appeared  in  1 798,  and  immediately 
produced  a  great  sensation.  Its  present,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  original  form.  It  at  once  raised  its  author,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  to  the  literary  eminence  which  he  has 
since  continued  to  hold. 

Colleges  at  Bokhara. — There  are  about  3CC  colleges  at  Bokhara, 
great  and  small,  a  third  of  which  are  large  buildings,  that  con- 
tain upwards  of  seventy  or  eighty  students.  Many  have  but 
twenty,  some  only  ten.  The  colleges  are  built  in  the  style  of 
caravanesraes ;  a  square  Iniilding  is  surrounded  by  a  numlier  of 
small  cells  called  "  hoojrus,"  which  are  sold,  and  bear  a  value  of 
sixteen  tillas,  though  in  some  it  is  as  high  as  thirty.  A  fixed 
allowance  is  given  to  the  professor,  and  each  of  the  resident  stu- 
dents. The  colleges  are  well  endowed  ;  the  whole  of  the  bazaars 
and  baths  of  the  city,  as  well  as  most  of  the  surrounding  fields, 
have  been  purchased  by  different  pious  individuals,  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  luidei'stood  by  the  law  that  the  revenues  of  the 
country  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  church  ;  a  fourth  of 
the  sum  is  distributed  on  that  account  in  Bokhara;  and  even  the 
custom-house  duties  are  shared  by  the  priests.  In  the  colleges 
]>eople  may  lie  found  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  e.xcept 
Persia,  and  the  students  are  both  young  and  aged.  After  seven 
or  eight  years'  study  they  return  to  their  country  with  an  addi- 
tion to  their  knowledge  and  reputation,  but  some  continue  for 
life  at  Bokhara.    The  possession  of  a  cell  gives  the  student  a 
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claim  to  a  certain  yearly  maintenance  from  the  foundation,  as 
well  as  from  tlie  revenues  of  tlie  country.  The  college.s  are  shut 
for  half  the  year  by  order  of  the  kinc:,  to  enable  their  inmates  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  to  gain  something  additional  to  tlieir  live- 
lihood. What  would  the  Fellows  of  O.xford  and  Cambrid^'e  thiid< 
of  mowing  down  wheat  witli  a  sickle  !  The  season  of  vacation 
is  called  "  tuteel,"  that  of  study  "  tuhseel."  The  students  may 
marry,  but  cannot  bring  their  wives  to  the  college.  In  the  sea- 
son of  studv  the  classes  are  open  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the 
professor  attends  constantly,  and  the  scholars  dispute  in  his  pre- 
sence on  points  of  theology,  while  he  guides  their  debates.  One 
person  says,  "  Prove  there  is  a  God  !  '  and  about  five  hundred 
set  arguments  are  adduced  ;  so  it  is  with  other  matters,  Tlie 
students  are  entirely  occupied  with  theology,  which  has  super- 
seded all  other  points  ;  and  they  are  quite  ignorant  even  of  the 
historical  annals  of  tlieir  own  country. — Burncs's  Travels  in 
Bokhara. 

Poputalion  of  China  Jlr.  Gutzlaff,  in  his  recent  work  on 

China,  quotes  the  following  statement  of  the  population  of  that 
country  from  the  '  Companion  to  the  Anglo-Cliinese  Calendar 
for  1832.'  The  statement  was  published  officially  in  China  as 
affording  the  results  of  the  census  of  l(il3;  and  Gutzlaff  con- 
siders it  the  most  certain  account  of  the  real  population  of  that 


extensive  empire:  — 

Provinces.  No.  of  Individuals. 

Chihle           ....  27,990,871 

Shantuong          ....  28,958,764 

Shanse          ....  14,004,210 

Houan   23,037,171 

Keangsoo        ....  .37,843,501 

Ganhwuy            ....  34,108,059 

Keangse        .          .          .          .  30,420,099 

Fuhkeen             ....  14,777,410 

Formosa,  natives       .          .          .  1.748 

Chekeang           ....  20,250.784 

Hoopih          ....  27,370,098 

Hoonan    .....  18,052,507 

Shense           ....  10,207,250 

Kansuh     .....  15,li)3.125 

Barkul  and  Ornumfsi            .           .  101,750 

Szechuen            ....  21,435,078 

Kwanghing,  or  Canton         .          .  19,174,030 

Kwang-se           ....  7,313,895 

Yunnan         ....  5,561,320 

Kweichow           ....  5,288,219 

Shinking,  or  Lecouhing        .           .  942,003 

Kirin   ,307,781 

Turfan  Lebnor          ...  700 


Individuals  .  .    301, 003,879 


Also  the  following  families  : — 

F.imilips. 

Kihlung-Keang,  orTeetcihar        .         .  2,398 

Tunghae,  or  Kokonor             .          .          .  7,842 

Foreign  tribes  under  Kansul         .          .  20,728 

Ditto        ditto   Sutchuen           .          .  72,374 

Thibetan  Colonies             .          .          •  4,889 

Ele  and  its  Dependencies        .          .          •  09,644 

Turfan  and  Lobnor      ....  2,551 

Russian  Border       ....  1,900 


188,320 
4 


Individuals,  four  in  each  family  .  753,304 
Add  Individuals         .  .'  301,093.879 


Total  Individuals    .         .  302,447,183 


J'oiice. — Since  the  Austrians  came  into  possession  of  theA''ene- 
tian  territories  in  tlie  year  1814,  they  have  appropriated  no  less 
a  sum  than  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling 
(70  1,820/.),  in  restoring  the  public  edifices,  the  canals,  and  the 
port  of  the  city,  and  in  constructing  roads  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating its  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  the  above 
amount  liave  been  expended  on  an  establishment  for  receiving 
the  archives  of  the  State  from  the  remotest  times,  and  the  spacious 
monastery  of  the  Frazi  has  been  restored  with  this  view.  This 
splendid  collection  of  public  records,  called  the  "  Archivio 
Generale,"  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  building  contains  298  halls,  chambers,  corridors,  &c.  ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  shelves,  loaded  with  8,004,709  volumes  or 
portfolios,  from  top  to  bottom.  In  truth,  they  are  the  spoil  of 
1890  pre-e.\.isting  collections;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
rows  of  books,  &e.  would  form  a  girdle  1,444,800,000  inches 
long,  and  10  wide,  enough  to  pass  eleven  times  round  the  earth 
at  its  equatorial  circumlerence  :  nay  more,  that  the  quantity  of 
written  matter  would  require  a  thousand  penmen,  working  eight 
hours  a  day  for  a  space  of  734  years  ! 


Pompeii. — The  street  which  passes  nearly  tliroujih  the  middle 
of  the  town,  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  gate  of  Isis,  has 
been  lately  opened.  In  the  central  part,  an  altar  was  found 
placed  before  the  protecting  genius  of  the  town,  in  the  shape  of  a 
serjjent.  The  faces  of  the  altar  were  decorated  with  paintings 
representing  priests  engaged  in  the  performance  of  religious 
rites.  Several  curious  articles  were  found  in  two  shops  in  the 
streets  of  Fortuna — such  as  a  pair  of  bronze  scales,  and  a  weight 
in  the  shajicoi  a  jiear,  a  bronze  dish  with  handles,  a  hatchet,  and 
some  small  cylindrical  objects,  made  of  bone  and  perforated, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  \ised  either  in  arithmetical  com- 
putations or  in  some  female  occupation.  In  one  house,  behind 
the  gland  Mosaic,  there  were  found,  among  other  articles,  a 
brcmze  shell  of  elegant  workmansliip,  an  earthen  lamp,  Idack 
with  smoke  ;  vessels  containing  colimrs,  and  a  wooden  chest, 
lined  with  iron,  and  decorated  with  figures  formed  by  brass  nails. 

Meteorology. — It  appears  from  a  series  of  observations  regularly 
prosecuted  at  Stuttgart,  Augsburg,  and  Alunicli,  by  Dr.  Schiiler, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  in  those  parts  falls  between 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  and  the  new  moon  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rains  are  more  frequent  during  the  increment  of  the  phases 
of  the  moon  than  during  their  decrement;  and  that  the  period  of 
the  full  moon,  which  is  the  minimum  of  the  increase  of  the 
apparent  light  of  tliat  planet,  is  much  less  rainy  than  the  period 
of  the  new  moon,  when  the  planet  is  not  visible.  31.  .Arago  has 
remarked  that  rains  are  much  more  frecjuent  during  the  second 
eight  days'  revolution  of  the  lunar  orbit,  than  at  any  other  period 
in  the  revolutions  either  of  the  earth  or  moon  ;  and  likewise,  that 
the  period  at  which  there  is  least  rain  occurs  in  the  last  eight 
days'  revolution. 

Di^lrihiition  of  the  Jews. — Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  a  note  to  the 
recently-published  volume  of  his  '  Sacred  History  of  the  World,' 
speaks  of  the  peculiar  lot  of  the  Jews,  "  that  they  should  be  so 
dispersed  as  to  be  everywhere  on  the  earth,  just  as  corn  sifted  in 
various  places  drops  various  heaps  in  each,  some  large  and  some 
small  ;  and  yet,  though  thus  divided  and  preserved,  they  should 
not  take  root  where  they  existed."  "  This  condition,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark,  "  which  applies  to  no  people  else  that  the  world 
has  known,  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  present  Jewish  nation.  I 
have,  during  my  life,  made  many  notes  of  these  localizations,  and 
I  find  little  knots  of  Jews  in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  yet  nowhere 
legalized  and  rooted.    1  will  select  only  a  few  of  these : — 


Gibraltar         ....  1,000 

Algiers     ....  5,000 

Tunis              ....  20.000 

Cairo        ....  2,000 

Alexandj-ia      ....  600 

Legli.>rn    ....  8.000 

Holland           ....  21,408 

Turin       ....  1,540 

Bavaria,  in  its  eight  circles        .            .  53,402 

Acre        .           ,           .           .  .800 

Jerusalem           .           .           .  10,000 

Prague            ....  7,308 

Frankfort              .            .            .  5,000 

France            ....  80,000 

Moi-occo,  Citv       .           .           .  5,000 

Berlin  .        '   .           .           .           .  fi.OOO 

Darmstadt            .            .           .  512 

Cochin             .           .           .           .  1. 000 

Rome       ....  5.000 

Transylvania    ....  1.900 

Argovie  ( Switzerland)       .           .  1,000 

Lower  Canada            .           .           .  102 

Bokhara    ....  4,000 
Cabul               .            .           .           .3  families 

Constantinople      .           .           .  50,000 
Salonichi         .            .           .           .30  svnag. 

Hungarv,  in  various  places            .  140,313 

Poland,  ditto     ....  348,363 

Siberia,  now          .            .            .  2,002 

East  Prussia    ....  3,685 

West  ditto            .           .            .  15.723 

Pozen  .....  07,590 

Brandenburg         .            .           .  10.341 

Silesia  ....  20,970 
Westphalia      .           .           .  .11.931 

Rhine  Provinces  .           .           .  22.422 

Cochin,  Malabar           .            .            .  1,000 


So  there  are  some  in  England,  some  in  America,  some  in 
China  and  Central  Africa,  some  in  the  ^Vcst  Indies,  some  every 
where.  I  even  find  them  on  j\Iount  Caucasus,  in  the  towns  and 
villages  there,  in  small  bodies  of  50  and  100.  In  the  above  coun- 
tries, where  tlieir  numbers  appear  large,  they  are  existing  in 
small  and  scattered  portions  in  different  towns  and  provinces ; 
vet  everywhere  they  are  in  a  depreciated  and  suffering  state — 
mostlv  persecuted,  barely  tolerated,  and  only  well-treated  in  the 
most  civilized  countries  of  Europe;  until  lately,  naturalized  no- 
where— not  yet  so  in  our  own  island." 


1835. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— FACULTIES 
OF  ARTS  AND  OF  LAW.-Session  IKU-35. 

'pHE   CLASSES  in  these  FACr'I/riES 

u'ill  n'cniiimritci>  oil  Tuesday,  llu'C.tli  di'  .liiiiu;iiy. 
Such  n  (1 1' the  subject  is   im.mW  in  most 

C'liissr  i  iis  cuabl.  s  a  student  to  enter  uclvantage- 
ously  :it  lliis  |iiul  of  the  Course;  ami  the  Fee  is 
in-opurtioiKilly  rethu-ed. 

Latin. — Tliomas  Hewitt  Kev,  A.M.,  T'rol'essov. 
Greek. — Henry  Maiden,  A.M.,  I'iciIc^mu-. 
English  and  "UnETORic.  —  A.  lilair,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
ti'ssor. 

FiiENoH  Language. — P.  F.  Merlet,  Esq.,  Prol'essor. 

Italian  Language. — A.  Panizzi,  LL.D.,  pTOlessov. 

Geh.man  Language. — Mr.  Witt-ch. 

Hebrew. — II.  Ilnrwitz,  Esq.,  I'rol'essov. 

Mathematics. — G.  .1.  P.  Wliite,  A.M.,  Professor. 

Pirir.dMii'iiv  nF  iiiE  Mind,  and  Logic. — Rev.  J. 
Il.i,,i,„„l',„lcs,ur. 

NA'i  riiAi.  I'liii.ii-oiniY  and  Astronomy. — Rev.  W. 
Ritcliie,  LL.D.,F.R.S.,  Professor. 

Civil  Engineering. —  Dr.  Ritcliie  vill  commence 
this  course  early  in  February. 

Zooligy.— R.  E.  Grant,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor. 
This  course  \vill  commence  on  January  12. 

English  Law. — Vim.  Gulden  Lumley,  B.(;.L.,  Pro- 
fessor, 

Prosiiectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Office  of  the  University. 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary. 
Council  Room,  Dec.  20,  1834. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— SCHOOL, 
Head  Masters. 
Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  M.A  ,  Professor  of  Latin,  and 
Ilonry  Maiden,  jM.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  London. 

nPHIS  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  after 

llic  Cliristmas  Holidays,  on  Tuespay,  the  13th 
of  Jauuaiy  ;  it  is  under  the  government  ot'the  Coun- 
cil, and  is  conducted  by  the  Professors  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9^  to  3^. 

The  vacatiDiis  aix'  seven  weeks  in  the  Summer, 
three  \vt.'rks  at  Christmas,  and  tt-n  days  at  Easier. 

The  yearly  i>;iymeiit  for  each  pupil  is  £l5,  of 
which  £5  are  paid  in  .idvance  in  each  term. 

Books,  DrawiujL,^  Materials,  and  Stationeiy,  are 
provided  for  the  ])upils,  and  charged  to  the  parents. 

Hoys  are  admitted  to  the  School  at  any  age  under 
liflecn,  if  they  are  competent  to  enter  the  lowest 
class;  aud  lln-y  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
School  after  the  completion  of  their  ^i.\teeHlh  year. 

The  suhjecls  taught  are — Ueadiuj;,  Writing,  the 
Properties  of  the  most  familiar  Objects,  natural  and 
artilicial;  Ihe  Kiighsh,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German  Lani/uages  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History; 
Geography,  physical  and  political;  Arithmetic  and 
IJook-keepiug;  the  Elements  of  INIathematics  and 
of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  Drawing. 

Any  pupil  may  omit  Greek  and  J^atin,  or  Greek 
only,  ami  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  other 
branches  of  education. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  without 
corjioral  punishment;  and  a  monthly  Report  of  the 
conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian. 

Boarding-houses,  sanctioned  by  the  Head  Masters, 
arc  establislied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Dinners  and  other  suitable  refreshments  are  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  by  a  person  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary. 
Couucil  Room,  Dec.  24, 183i. 

This  day  is  published,  price  21s., 
A  REVIEW  of  the  LIVES  and  AVORKS 

of  sumo  of  the  most  eminent  PAINTERS;  with 
Reainrks  on  the  Opinions  and  Statements  of  former 
Writers,    liy     C.  Nieuwenhuys. 

Henry  Hooper,  13,  Pali-Mall  East. 

IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  MODERN 
NOVELISTS. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  Waverley  Novels. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  was  Pidjlishcd, 

To  be  continued  Monthly,  heautifidly  printed  and 
embellished,  price  5s.  per  Volume,  neatly  bound. 
Vol.  I.  (to  be  completed  in  Two  Vols.)  of 

pELHAM  ;   or,    The  ADVENTURES 
of  a  GENTLEMAN.    By  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq., 
Author  of*  Eugene  Aram,'  &c. 

Being  the  commencement  of  a  new,  revised,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  more  seleel  1 illeel  ion  of 
«  COLBUKN'S  MODERN  N()Vi:i,ISTS;' 

The  embellishments,  from  designs  by  eminent 
Artists,  will  be  executed  under  the  supei  irii  eudencc 
of  the  Messrs.  Finden.  Each  Novel  will  lie  com- 
pleted, whenever  possible,  in  a  single  volume,  with 
corrections  and  occasional  Notes  ])y  the  several  Au- 
thors, expressly  made  for  this  Edition.  A  volume 
will  be  regularly  published  with  the  Magazines  oil 
the  1st  of  every  month,  iind  the  whole  will  form  a 
cheap,  elegant,  and  highly-adorned  Collection  of  the 
best  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
distint^nislied  living  writers. 

Puldishcd  for  Henry  Colburn  by  R.  Bentley. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Agents  for  Scotland,  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh:  for  Ireland,  John 
Cumming,  Dublin. 


BRUCE-CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 
r?RUCE- CASTLE  is  rather  more  than 
five  miles  from  Lond'Hi.  aud  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  lii^di  load  to  Hertford. 
It  stands  in  a  park  containiu-.,'  nearly  twenty  acres  of 
land;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  open  and  salu- 
brious. 

There  are  Six  resident  Teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
native  of  France.  They  together  carry  on  a  regular 
system  of  daily  Instruction  in  the  studi's  necessary 
tor  enabling  -a  young  man,  immediately  ou  leaving 
School,  to  enter  one  of  the  Universities,  to  engage  in 
Commerce  or  Agriculture,  or  to  adopt  the  Military 
or  Naval  Profession. 

Much  general  knowledge  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  course  of  private  reading,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  induced  to  engage.  Lectures,  too,  are  oc- 
casionally deUvered  on  various  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

In  their  plans  of  government  and  instruction,  the 
Conductors  have  addressed  themselves,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  reasoning  powers  aud  good  feelings  of 
their  pupils.  The  grounds  of  evei*y  school  regula- 
tion, and  of  all  formula?  employed  in  the  studies  of 
the  pupils,  are  fidly  explained;  and  at  all  times  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  information  re- 
specting everything  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  to 
their  roinds. 

Acting  on  the  principle  referred  to,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  the  Conductors  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  a  certain 
degree  what,  with  unlimited  means  and  under  perfect 
arrangements,  it  would  be  entirely,namely — a  source 
of  unalloy^ed  pleasure  to  the  scholar. 

In  developing  the  same  principles,  also,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  dispense,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
artificial  rewards  and  punishments,  and  to  associate 
the  boys  themselves  in  the  business  of  school  go- 
v'crnment.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  have  found 
that  by  treating  a  boy  as  a  reasonable  being,  and 
possessed  of  good  natural  feeling, — upright  conduct, 
gentlemanly  demeanor,  a  desire  to  oblige,  and  an 
anxiety  not  to  inflict  pain,  or  do  inj  ury  of  any  kind, 
may  all  be  induced. 

To  the  formation  of  good  habits,  the  Conductors 
attach  the  greatest  importance.  Even  with  ulti- 
mate reference  to  the  amount  of  acquisition  (In  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term ),  they  are  satisfied  that 
good  habits,'  and  the  developement  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers,  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
early  education. 

A  fvdl  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Conductors 
will  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  '  Public  Educaiion,' 
(Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon. 
1827).  A  coneise  \U'\\  of  the  plans  in  u-;e  is  ^^i^ en 
in  a  small  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled 
'  Sketch  of  the  System  of  lalueation  in  practice  at 
the  Schools  of  Bruce-Castle,  Tottenham;  and  Hazle- 
wood,  near  Birmingham,'  (Bahhxin  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don") . 

Information  respecting  the  charges,  and  other 
matters  of  detail,  may  be  obtained  by  application  at 
Bruce- Castle. 


T^ISSOLUTION  of  PARLIAMENT.— 

■*^An  ADDRESS  to  the  ELECTORS  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  by  the  Committee  of 
'l^venty-(me  Meml^ers  of  Parliament  for  conducting 
the  *  Agricultural  and  indn^trial  Magazine,'  will  be 
given  in  No.  VI.  of  the  .louriial,  together  with  a 
developement  of  the  Catises  of  our  present  Domestic 
Distress,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  New 
Ministry  aud  "  Peel's  Bill.'' 

E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.  M.P.,  Chairman. 
R.  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Country  Booksellers  are  retpiested  to  make  early 
applicati<pu  Ibr  the  Numbers  required  to  their  re- 
spective London  Corresjiondeuts.  Members  »if  Par- 
liament or  Canrlidates  can  lia\e  any  number  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  them  l)y  the  Publishers. 

No.  VI.  was  published  December  31,  price  St?.; 
and  at  Ihe  same  time  Parts  I.  and  II.,  \s. 

Annual  Suliscvipt  ions  of  20a'.,  and  Donations  of  5/. 
and  iqiwards,  to  he  \jaid  to  Messrs.  Attwood  and 
Co.,  bankers,  Gracechurch-strect. 

Messrs.  James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo- 
place. 


JNTERESTING  NEW  WORKS,  just 

liiiblislied  l)v  Imjward  CmrRrnN  (late  ISuU  and 
Clinrton),  iiC,  Ili.Ucs-strcel,  Idiiil.ni. 

L— ,iA('(,»n;M(i\r s  ,l^^l;\t:^  in  india. 

2  vols.  8vu,,  Willi  Mail  ='"'1  l'"ii>.'il,  |in<-c  '..'Is. 

2.  — LIKIO  of  I'lUNCE  TALLH  VUANIJ.  2  vols. 
Svo.,  with  Portrait,  i)rice  24s. 

3.  - MEMOIRS  of  MIRABEAU.  2  vols.  8vo., 
price  21,s. 

4.  — RECOLLECTIONS  of  MIRABEAU.  Third 
edition,  1  vol.  8vo.,  reduced  to  lOj:.  Gd, 

5.  — MEMOIRS  of  MARSHAL  NEY.  Second 
edition,  2  vols.  Svo.,  price  24.!, 

6.  — .A  BIOGRAPHICAL  KEEPSAKE.  Me- 
moirs of  Celebrated  Women  of  all  Countries.  By 
Madame  .Tundt,  with  16  Portraits,  price  14.9. 

7.  — AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  .T.\CK  KETCH. 
With  14  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Meadows, 
price  9.V.  Gd. 

8.  — CAPTAIN  BOID'S  AZORES.  Being  a  De- 
scription of  those  Islands,  with  a  Chart  and  4  Views, 
price  12s. 

9.  — Landseerand  Meadows's  Illustrated  Edition  of 
the  ROMANCE  of  HISTORY. 

England,  by  Henry  Neele,  with  21  lUnstrutions, 

3  vols.  !8s. 

France,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  with  21  Illustrations, 
3  vols.  18s. 

Italy,  by  Charles  Macfarlane,  with  21  Illustra- 
tions, 3  vols.  18s. 

Spain,  by  Don  T.  de  Trueba,  with  21  Illustrations, 
3  vols.  18s. 

10.  — The  ANTLSPELLING  BOOK.  A  new 
system  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  sixth  edition, 
price  Is.  Gd. 

11.  — The  GEOGRAPHICAL  ANNUAL.  Ele- 
gantly bound  in  morocco,  price  21s. 

12.  — The  BIBLICAL  -ANNUAL.  Bound  in  mo- 
rocco, price  21s. 

13.  — WESTALL  and  MARTIN'S  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of  the  BIBLE.  Part  9,  to  bo  completed  in 
12  parts,  each  containing  8  engravings,  price  Is. 

14.  _Tlie  CAPTIVE.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Pilgrim  Brothers."    3  vols.    28s.  Gd. 

15.  — ALM.ACK'S  MANUAL.  A  Guide  to  the 
Figures  in  the  Quadrilles,  M.azurkas,  &c.,  as  danced 
atAlmack's.    By  T.W.Lloyd.    Price  Is. 


nHURTON'S  (late  Btji.1.  and  Chur- 

ton's)  British  and  Fovei'in  Public  Subscription 
Library,  2G,  Hollos-street,  t^iM  iiai-li  M|uare. 

E.  Cliiirton,  now  the  Sole  Pioiuii'lin  of  the  .above 
Library,  in  pvesentiiig  to  his  Subscriheis  and  the 
Public  the  eighth  Addenda  1o  hi^  C'atalogue  (just 
ready),  takes  this  opportunity  of  dr:iwing  their  at- 
tenti'Ui  to  tlie  valuable  addition  of  CiERMAN,  SPA- 
NISH, and  PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  made 
to  his  already  extensive  collection  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  volumes  of  standard  works  in  tho 
English,  French,  and  Italian  Languages. 

Terms  of  Subscription: — 
The  Year     ....       5/.  5s. 
Tlie  HaU-Ycar    .       .       .       31.  .3s. 
The  Quarter       .       .       .       11.  16s. 
Tlie  Catalogue,  price  4s.  Gd.,  can  be  had  on  appli 
cation. 

Just  Published,  price  6s.  bound  in  silk, 
■SONGS  OF  THE  MONTHS, 
A  Musical  Garland. 
1. 

A  CHIME  for  the  New  Year.    2.  St. 

■'^  Valentine's  Day.  3.  Winds  and  Clouds.  4. 
Tears  and  Smiles.  5.  A  May-day  Memory.  6.  Sum- 
mer Song  for  the  Open  Ah:  7.  The  Wanderer's 
Lullaby.  8.  The  Harvests  of  Time.  9.  An  Au- 
tumn Song.  10.  Falling  Leaves.  11.  Come  to  thy 
Home.    12.  Winter  Minstrelsy. 

"  'I'lii  re  is  a  great  deal  of  origiiialily  and  freshness 
in  tlic  ■Indies,  and  the  Aceompauinu'iits  are  writ- 
ten ill  a  luaiiiic'r  that  bespeaks  the  sound  musician. 
This  little  work  will  make  a  yavy  agreeable  addition 
to  the  family  presents  of  the  festive  season  about  to 
commence." — Morning  Chronicle. 
J.  A.  NovELLO,  69,  De.an  Street,  Solio ;  and  Charles 
Fox,  Paternoster  Row. 


FIFTH  EDITION  OF  MEG  DODS'  COOKERY'. 
Considerably  Enlarged,  and  from  its  great  and  increasing  Circulation,  much  reduced  in  price,  12mo. 

6s.  Gd.  boards, 

nPHE  COOK  AND  HOUSEWIFE  S  MANUAL:  a  Practical  Sy.stem  of  modern 
Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management.    Coiilainiiig  a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery,  and 
of  Fashionalile   Confectionary,  Preparations  for  Invalids,  a  S.-lr.  tiun  of  Cheap  Dishes,' and  numerous 
useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts  in  the  various  Branches  ol'  Domrsiii-  Iv  onoroy. 

By  MISTRESS  MARCiAlilOT  HODS, 
Of  the  Cleiknm  Inn,  St.  Roniin's. 
I'.The  'New  Monthly  Magazine  '  says,  "  There  cannot  be  too  many  editions  ol  Meg's  precepts,"  especially 
as,  observes  the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  "  French  Cookery  is  particularly  expounded ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
oriicles  extant  for  gastronomical  consultation;"  while  a  ycmnger  namesake  of  this  journal  adds,  "  The 
mingling  of  the  modern  French  with  the  old  English  kitchen  renders  this  a  perfect  work."—"  As  a  curiosity 
tho  work  is  unrivalleil,"  states  the  •  Atlas  ;'  "  its  author  is  the  personage  of  a  novel,  and  the  scene  of  Us 
experiments  the  invention  of  a  poet.  But  Ihis  is  oiilv  tlie  garnishing.  Take  stew  pan  in  hand  and  try."— 
It  is  the  opinion  of  '  BUickwouil,'  that  "The  indi^iilual  wlio  has  ingeniou  ly  piTsunated  Meg  Doils  is 
evidently  no  ordinary  writer,"  and  that  "  the  book  is  reallv  most  excellent  nii-r,  ll:uirous  reading."— The 
'Morning  Chronicle'  declares, that  "  The  rapidity  wilh  which  Meg  Dods  has  run  to  a  second  (now  a  lillh  ) 
edition,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  its  literary  talent."-"  It  contains  all  that  the  most  exrinisite  epicure 
could  desire  to  know,"  remarks  the  '  New  Scots  Magazine,'  "  and  what  will  make  it  sepersede  every  other 
work." — The  'Courant'  pronounces  it  "A  valuable  coinpendiinn  of  culinary  knowledge;"  and  according  to 
the  'Scotsman,'  it  "  weU  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  cverv  hou-sewi  e  in  Ihe  kingdom."- But,  greater 
than  all.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  new  eilitioii  of  '  St.  Ron.an's  Well,'  records,  that  "  Mistress 
Dods  has  preserveil  the  recipes  of  certain  excellent  old  dishes,  which  we  would  be  loath  should  lall  into 
oblivion  in  our  day." 

Published  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Siinpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  PUBLTSHED, 

■'In  Volume?,  one  of  hIjIcIi,  in  almuit  I'veiy  instance,  inclvides  an  entire  Novel,  price  Gs.  neatly  bound  and  en^bclU^lled,  and  printeil  so  as  to  form  a  suitubla 
^mpaiiiun  to 

THE  ■WAVEULEY'  SERIES  OF  NOVELS, 

THE   STANDARD    NOVELS   AND  ROMANCES, 


Bt'clvfonl 
Miss  Austen 
llulwer 
Misses  Lee 
Cooper 

Mad.  de  Stacl 


VoL  L  The  Pilot,  by  Cooper 

2.  Caleb  \Viinanis.  l)v  Godwin 

3.  The  Si>\,bv  ('nn,,;-!- 

4.  Thadduns  ul"  \\  ;u ^aw,  by  Miss 

Jane  I'oitL-r 

5.  St.  I-eon,  liy  Godwin 

6.  I^ast  ofthe  Moliicaiis,  by  Cooper 
7  &  8.  The  Scottish  Chiefs*  by  Miss 

Jane  Porter 
'.\  Frankenstein,  by  Mrs,  Shelley, 
and  Ghost  Seer,  Vol.  L,  by 
Schiller 

10.  Edgar  Hmitley,  by  Brockden 
Brown,  and  conclusion  of  tlie 
Ghost  Seer 


Comprising  the  best  Productions  ofthe  following  distinguished  \Vriters  of  Modern  FictittDn:— 


Godwin 
Misses  Porter 
Banini 

Mrs.  Shelley 
Gait 

Mrs.  Bruntou 


Theodore  Hook 
Mrs.  Inchbahi 
(Jratlau 
Mrs.  (Jove 
Horace  ^Valpole 
Schiller 


by  the 


The  Volumes  alre:uly  published 
Vol.11.  Hungarian  Brothers,  by  Miss 

A.  M.  Porter 
12&  13.  Canterbury  Tales, 

Misses  Lee 

14.  The  Pioneers,  by  Cooper 

15.  Self-Conlrol,  by  Mrs.  Brunton 
10.  Disci])Une,  by  Mrs.  Bruntun 
]/.  Tlie  Praiiic,  bv  Cooper 

18&I9.  Pii^tniN    FiiL-  side,  by  Miss 
Janr  IN.rtfi- 

20.  Lionel  Liucohi.hv  Cooper 

21.  Lawrie  Tod.l.hy  (ialt 

22.  Fk'et\\"ood,  by  (iixlwiii 

23.  Sense  and  Sen_^ibiUty,  by  Jliss 

Austen 


inlaiu:— 

Vol.21.  Cutlnnc,  by  Madame  de  Stael 
i^5.  l^nnii,!,  I)y  Miss  Auslrn 

26.  Simpli'  St'Tv,  and  Nature  and 
Art,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald 

27.  Mansfield  Park, by  Mif>sAusten 
2B.  Nortliangcr  Abbey>  and  Per- 
suasion, by  Miss  Austen 

29.  The  Smuggler,  by  Banim 

30.  Pride  and  l*rcjunice,  by  Miss 
Austen 

31.  Stories  of  Waterloo,  by  the 
Author  of  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Most* 

32.  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame, by 
Victor  Hugo 


Victor  Hugo 
M.  G.  Lewis 
Manxoni 
Gleig 

Brockden  Brown 


Vol.33.  The  Borderers,  by  Cooper 
34.  Eugene  Aram,  by  Bulwer 
3  ).  Maxwell,  by  Theodore  Hook 
3C).  Water  Witch,  by  Cooper 

37.  Mothers  arid  Daughters 

38.  The  Bravo,  by  Cooper 

39.  The    Heiress  of  Bruge?,  by 

Grattan 

40.  Tlie  Rover,  bv  Cooper 

41.  Vathek,  by  Beekford— Castle 

of  Otvanto,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole — and  Bravo  of  Venice, 
by  M.  G.  Lewis 

42.  Country  Cinate,  by  Gleig 

43.  The  Betrothed,  by  Manioni 


The  next  Volume,  to  be  published  February  1st,  will  contain 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA,  by  James  Morier,  Esq., 

Comjdete  in  one  Volume,  with  Notes  by  the  Author,  written  expressly  tor  this  Edition,  and  with  two  Engraving's  from  designs  by  Cawsc. 

The  Proprietor  has  maile  arrangements  to  increase  the  celebrity  of  this  UNIQUE  LIHKAliV  OF  MODERN  \^  ORKS  OF  FICTION, by  including  other 
priiductions  ofthe  most  celelnated  iNovelists  of  modern  times.    The  succeeding  Volumes  will  be  duly  announced. 

"  This  p\Uilication  must  insure  a  prodi^'ious  success,  ibr  it  is  wonderfully  convenient,  and  wonderfully  cheap.  M'e  have  seen  no  work  more  attractive  in  every 
way." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  We  know  of  no  recent  w  ork  that  deserves  so  hearty  an  encouragement  from  the  great  Ixidy  uf  l'nL,dish  readers." — Atlienjcum. 

"  The  selections  uf  the  p\iljlisher  lor  this  popular  Series  of  Modern  Novels  are  unexreptiiinal)le  ami  judicious.  Tales  of  all  lands  and  of  all  characters,— tin- 
domestic,  the  heroic,  anil  the  imaginative, — come  before  us  in  turn,  and  the  genius  uf  all  eouiil  1  u■^  is  pet  under  ccmtribution  to  form,  in  Mr.  Bentley's  Standard  Novels 
and  Romances,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  successful  collections  that  even  this  age  of  i  lieap  puljlic.ilions  can  boast." — Morning  Post. 

RiCH.\KD  Bentlev,  New  Burlington  Street. 


XTEW  WORKS  Printed  for  John  T.^y- 

LOR,  Upper  Gower  Street,  Bookseller  and  Pul> 
lisher  to  the  University  of  London. 

L— GERMAN  tnr  HICGINNERS;  or,  PRO- 
GRESSIVK  1;\I;KCISES  inth..  (JKltMAN  LAN- 
GUAGE, liy  \\  ii.i.iAM  WiTTirii,  Teacher  of  G<'r- 
man  in  the  Univ  ersity  of  Lundun.  liinio.  3a-.  G(/. 
cloth. 

2.  — Interpaged  Translation.  The  FIRST  S^X 
BOOKS  of  VIRGIL'S  yENEID,  m  ith  an  Inter- 
paged Translation,  line  for  line,  and  numerous 
Notes.    12mo.    Cs.  Grt.  cloth.    (Just  Published.) 

3.  — The  TRIGLOTT  EVANGELIST.S,  INTER- 
LINEAR, consisting  of  the  original  Grkeic  from 
the  Text  of  Grif.sb.4ch;  the  Latin  taken  from 
MoN  I  ANUS,  Beza,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  tlie  Eng- 
lish uf  the  Authorized  Version,  accuuiinodalefl  to 
the  (Jreek  Idiom.  With  Grammaihaj,  and  His- 
torical Notes.  1  voh  8vo.,  1/.  8.s.  elotli  lettered; 
or,  with  a  Grammarof  the  New  Testament,  1/.  1  is.  Grf. 

Either  Gospel  may  be  had  separately  : — St.  Mat- 
thew, 9s.  cloth.  St.  Mark;.5s.  cloth.  St.  Luke,  9s. 
cloth.  St.  John,  6s.  cloth.  Greek  Grammar  of  tlie 
New  Testament,  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

"  We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  very  interesting 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament  will  meet  w  ith 
general  encouragement.  It  bespeaks  sound  scholar- 
ship in  the  translator;  and,  with  its  grammatical 
apparatus,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  assistant  in 
the  critical  and  devotional  study  of  tlie  Evangelists." 

4.  — XENOPHON  for  BEGINNERS.  The  Battle 
of  Cunaxa,  and  the  Death  and  Character  of  Cynis, 
from  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 

*,*  Each  section  or  smaller  portion  is  broken  up 
or  decomposed;  and  its  separate  clauses  are  succes- 
sively prevented  to  the  learner  as  inileiieiiileiil  sen- 
tences; after  which  they  are  exhibited  in  ciaiuexidn 
as  they  were  written  by  Xenopliou.  .-V  Literal  'I'l  aiis- 
latieii  is  given  on  the  page  opposite  to  the  Greek, 
and  a  Lexicon  of  the  w  olds  contained  in  the  book  is 
subjoined. 

5.  -EXERCISES  on  the  ANABASIS  of  XENO- 
PHON, to  be  rendered  into  Xenophontic  Greek.  By 
Henry  H.  Davis.    12mo.  2s.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  (Jreek  exercise  book,  upon  a  plan 
which  is  new,  and,  as  we  believe,  much  better 
a<laptcd  to  teach  the  pupil  the  writing  of  Greek  than 
any  i.tlii  r  that  has  yet  been  proposed." — Jomiial  of 
Eu'ucation,  No.  VII. 

C— GREEK  AUTHORS,  selected  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  containing  Pnitions  ni  Lueian's  Dialogues, 
Anacreon,  Homci's  Iliad,  Xi'in. ilium's  .Memorabilia, 
and  Herodotus.    12nio.  3v.  ijil.  cletli. 

7.— LATIN  AUTHOUS,  selected  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  containing  Portiuus  uf  Ph:edrus,  Ovid's 
Metan;orj)hoses,  Virgil's  .^Eiieid,  Ca'sar.aiid  Tacitus. 
J2mo.  3s.  6(/.  cloth. 

S.— MYTHOLOCiY  for  VERSIFICATION,  or 
a  brief  Sketch  cd  llie  Fables  „f  llie  Am  ieols,  pre- 
pared to  be  rendered  iiiti.  Latin  Velse.  liy  llie  Rev. 
1''.  Hodgson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  12iiio.  3s. 
bound. 

9.— SACRED  HISTORY,  conveyed  in  Sense  for 
Latin  Verses,  intended  cliielly  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Hudqson,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  3s.  Od.  bound. 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

'THE  STUDENT'S    .TOURNAL,  Ar- 

ranged,  Printed,  and  Ruled,  fur  reei  iving  an  Ae- 
c<nnit  ot  every  Day's  Employment  for  the  space  of- 
One  Vi  .ir.  Willi  an  Index  and  Appendix.  In  post 
8vo.  halr  buuiid.  Is.  C.rf. 

The  I'KIVATF.  DIARY,  formed  on  the  Plan  of 
'  The  Sliidi  iil's  Journal,'  for  general  use.    In  post 

S\u.  l,ali-huulid,  4s.  <;.(. 

The7I,ITi:iiAl!V  DIARY,  or  Complete  Common 
Place  Book,  w ith  an  llxplanalion,  autl  an  Alphabet 
of  Two  Letters  on  a  !.■  li  I'ust  Ito.  ruleil  throughout 
and  half-bound,  jirice  1  'Js. 

A  POCKET  Ct)MMONPLACE  BOOK,  with 
Locke's  Index.  Post  8vo.  half-bound,  8s.  Grf.,  or 
10s.  Gd,  bound. 

The  SCHOOL  JOURN-\L,  Arranged  for  receiv- 
ing an  Account  of  every  Day's  Employment  for  the 
space  of  One  Year.    Post  Bvo.  bound,  3s. 

Printed  fur  Juhii  Taylor,  Bookseller  and  Publisher 
to  the  Universit)  of  London,  tapper  Gower-street. 


AMERICAN  POETRY". 

Beautifully  prhited  in  small  octavo,  price  7s'.  cloth 
boards,  or  Ss.  silk. 

CELECTIONS  from  the  AMERICAN 
*^    POETS,  with  some  Introductory  Remarks. 
In  two  vols,  small  8vo.  price  lUs.  fancy  cloth. 

TRAITS  aii.l  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTliV,  Fiisl  Series,  conlaiuiiig  Neil  M'Kruw  ji  ; 
the  Three  Tasks,  or  the  Little  iluusc  under  the 
Hill;  Shane  Fadlis  WeddiiiL-;  Lan\  M'l  ;n lands 
Wake;  the  Battle  uf  (lie  Kaetiuus  ;  llie  Fmici;il;  the 
P.arty  Fight;  the  ll.  d^.r  Schoul ;  the  Abiluctiun  of 
Mat  Kavanagh;  the  Station. 

Third  IMitioii,  greatly  improved  and  corrected, 
with  nun.eruus  humorous  Engravings  on  Copper 
and  Wood,  from  Designs  by  W.  H.  Brooke,  Esq. 
A.R.II.A. 

" Admirable, truly, intensely  Irish;  nevervvere  the 
outrageous  whimsicalities  of  that  strange,  wild,  ima- 
gilla^i^■e  peuple  su  i-haiacteiistically  desciiVied;  nor, 
aiiiidsl  alHlir  inn,  hulir.  and  fully,  is'lliere  any  dearth 
of  Jiuetry,  jiallius,  and  passiuii.  'llie  autlior's  a 
jewel." — Itlackwuuil's  M.-i^azine. 

"  Genniiu'  and  capital  liaiis  and  stories  arc  these. 
What  between  Bruuke's  felicituus  designs  and  the 
autliur's  naive  and  native  talent,  we  luave  here  a  pub- 
lication which  may  l>e  I'laeed  on  the  shelf  with  the 
most  pojiular  contemporaries." — London  Literary 
riazette. 

TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY, Second  Series,  conlainhlg  the  Midniirht 
Mass;  the  Donagh,  ur  the  Horse  Stealers;  Phil. 
Pnrcell  the  Pig  l)ri\  er;  an  Essay  on  Irisli  .Swearing; 
llie  (4cu_:raphy  uf  an  liish  Oath;  tlie  Lianhall  Sliee» 
an  liisli  Superstition;  the  Poor  .Sclud.u ;  ^^  ild  Goose 
Lodge;  Tuldier  Der-li,  ur  the  Red  Well;  Denis 
O'.shaughuessy  going  to  Maynoolli ;  I'helim O'Toole's 
Courtship. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  in  1832,  1833,  and  1834.  By 
C.  D.  Arl'wedson,  Ksq.  2  Vols,  post  8vo.  London  :  Richard 
Bentley. 

Mr.  Arfwedson,  it  appears,  is  a  Swede,  wlio,  having 
travelled  over  the  most  interesting  countries  in  Europe, 
was  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  travel  through  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  We  have  often  seen 
how  Englishmen  judge  of  our  brethren  in  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  we  liave  also  a  few  examples  on  record  of 
the  judgment  of  Frenchm  en  and  Germans  ;  but  as  far  as 
our  reading  goes,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
Swede  lias  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  United  States. 
(There  are  probably  other  examples,  but  if  there  are, 
the  books  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  England.) 
This  circumstance,  and  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  good  feeling  of  the  Swedish 
nation,  predisposed  us  in  favour  of  the  volumes  before 
we  opened  them;  and  though,. on  an  attentive  perusal, 
we  have  not  found  Mr.  Arfwedson  all  that  we  expected, 
we,  on  the  whole,  consider  him' an  amusing  companion, 
and  part  from  him  with  good  wishes.  - 

As  may  be  expected,  the  notions  of  the  honest  Scan- 
dinavian differ  very  materially  from  those  of  our  dan- 
dified and  would-be  fine  lady  travellers  in  America :  he 
judges  by  a  different  scale,  and  is,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  well  pleased  with  the  people,  their  institutions, 
laws,  customs,  and  manner  of  living.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  North  Americans  described  by  a  Russian, 
a  Spanish,  a  Norwegian,  and  an  Itahan  traveller.  From 
national  character,  temperament,  and  former  habits, 
these  descriptions  would,  no  doubt,  differ  in  many  points, 
but  the  whole  would  form  a  collection  of  evidence  from' 
which  much  truth  might  be  elicited,  and  would  furnish, 
at  the  same  time,  materials  for  many  a  curious  meta- 
physical research. 

Mr.  Arfwedson  went  from  England  to  New  York;  the 
approach  to  which  city  he  describes  as  magnificent. 
Unfortunately  the  cholera  had  arrived  there  jiist  before 
Inm,  so  that  (for  the  present)  he  did  not  stoj)  long  at 
New  York.  His  description  of  the  fashionable  pro- 
menade, called  Castle- garden,  wliere,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  black  part  of  the  population  does 
"  most  resort,"  is  very  amusing,  and  the  facts  just  as 
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they  should  be.  A  black  man  has  as  much  right  to  be 
a  dandy — to  wear  his  hat  on  one  side,  sport  yellow 
gloves,  rainbow  waistcoat,  and  a  smart  cane — as  a  white 
man  ;  and  the  right  of  the  negro  ladies  to  showy  dresses, 
modish  hats,  ribbons,  feathers,  and  flowers  of  every  de- 
scription, is  equally  sacred  and  indefeasible. 

"  Their  conversation  (.says  our  traveller)  appeared  very  ani- 
mated, and  the  dark  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  dark  ladies,  in- 
dulged in  it  with  a  liveliness  and  amiability  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  even  the  first  saloons  in  Paris." 

Leaving  New  York,  Mr.  Arfwedson  went  up  the 
Hudson  to  Catskill,  passing  and  describing,  on  his  way, 
the  military  college  at  West  Point,  the  simple  monument 
erected  by  the  Americans  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
Polish  patriot  Kosciusko,  who  lived  several  years  in 
their  country,  and  other  objtjcts  and  scenes  of  consider- 
able interest.  Crossing  the  romantic  Catskill  moun- 
tains, and  the  hollow  where — according  to  our  kind  and 
amusing  friend,  Washington  Irving — Rip  Van  Winkle 
enjoyed  a  twenty  years' nap,  our  lionest  Swede  arrived  at 
Athens,  which  was  a  small  village  then  (three  years^ago), 
but  is  probably  by  this  time  a  considerable  town.  From 
Athens  he  prcGeGded  to  the  pleasant  bathing-place  called 
"  New  Lebanon  Springs;"  and  at  a  village  two  miles 
from  that  spot,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  learn- 
ing all  about  that  curious  sect — the  Shakers.  He  then 
continued  his  journey  through  the  heart  of  tlie  flourishing 
State  of  Massachusetts,  complaining  of  nothing  on  the 
way  except  tlie  occasional  ruggedness  and  badness  of 
the  roads.  At  this  part  of  his  book  he  tells  us  that 
American  Jehus  are  extremely  angry  if  one  calls  tlrem 
"  coachmen,"  which  they  hold  to  be  a  monarchical  and 
disreputable  title ;  but  "  drivers  "  is  a  term  of  good 
Republican  repute. 

On  arriving  at  the  clean,  neat,  and  beautifully-situated 
village,  or  rather  town,  of  Northampton,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks  : — 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  villages,  properly  so  called,  are 
hardly  found  in  the  United  States :  spots  that  spring  np  from 
nothing  do  not  become  in  the  first  instance  villages  or  hamlets. 
They  take  a  leap  from  iiisigniRcance  to  the  rank  of  towns;  the 
rise  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  are  able  to  maintain 
a  bank  and  a  printing-ofKce — two  establishments  which  Euro- 
peans only  think  of  in  regular  towns.  The  timber  is  hardly  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  for  houses  before  it  is 
publicly  annoimced  that  a  newspaper  is  published  in  such  and 
such  a  town,  that  a  bank  is  in  full  operation,  that  canals  are  cut, 
rail-roads  planned,  and  steam-boats  being  built,  to  facilitate  the 
communication  with  tlie  new  city,  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  by  magic' ' 

In  another  place  Mr.  Arfwedson  says, — 
"  An  Euro])ean  travelling  in  this  direction  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  ffenera/  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity  so  sin- 
gularly striking.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
siila,  accustomed  to  different  scenes,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
witness,  instead  of  gorgeous  palaces  by  the  side  of  poor  huts,  a 
row  of  neat  country-houses,  inhabited  by  independent  farmers. 
A  Swedish  servant,  lately  arrived  in  America,  on  looking  round 
and  perceiving  the  happy  state  so  universally  diffused,  exclaimed, 
'  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  where  the  peasantry  live 
in  this  country  ?'  " 

On  arriving  at  Springfield,  our  traveller  visited  the 
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important  gun-manufactory  established  tliere.  His  ac- 
count of  tlie  condition  and  beiiaviour  of  the  working- 
men  is  most  satisfactory. 

"  The  workmen  are  under  no  control  of  tlie  manager,  further 
than  merely  delivering  their  work  and  receiving  pay.  Their  num- 
ber is  about  280;  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  houses 
and  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining.  Poverty  is  seldom  discovered 
among  them,  nor  are  they  addicted  to  indolence,  drunkenness,  or 
any  other  vice.  Those  not  possessed  of  suflicient  property  to 
have  their  own  houses,  live  at  a  cheap  rate  with  their  compa- 
nions, till,  hy  dint  of  industry  and  economy,  they  are  able  to 
become  proprietors  themselves.  What  particularly  contributes 
to  this  happy  state  of  things  among  the  workmen  may  be  traced 
to  the  following  causes : — first,  temperance  societies,  and,  second, 
savings'  banks,  two  establishments  which  both  here  and  in  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  America  have  really  done  wonders 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  their 
improvement.  Not  only  have  they  increased  the  stock  of  the 
labouring  man,  but  they  have  effected  another  good,  superior  to 
all  the  rest — a  moral  and  intellectual  amelioration.  The  time 
generally  spent  in  conviviality  and  inebriety,  and  in  conversations 
destitute  of  all  interest  and  utility,  is  now  employed  in  reading- 
instructive  books,  from  which  they  derive  many  useful  acquire- 
ments, confirming  them  in  the  belief  that  nothing  but  a  regular 
life  can  make  them  happy  and  prosperous,  and  which  they  are 
equally  anxious  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  their  children.  ' 
This  establishes,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  otherwise  ques- 
tionable fact,  that  I  found,  among  these  smiths  and  stockmakers, 
individuals  who  were  '  gentlemen'  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word,  with  whom  I  could  converse  on  subjects  which  would  have 
appeared  something  like  hieroglyphics  toother  factory  men  ;  they 
were  not  only  acquainted  with  every  improvement  lately  intro- 
duced in  their  particular  trade,  the  correctness  of  which  they 
were  able  to  canvass,  but  had  also  invented  several  things  them- 
selves, and  could  prove  their  utility.  They  were,  moreover, 
civil,  hospitable,  and  had  good  manners.  Some  laid  by  their 
work  when  1  entered  the  workshops,  and  insisted  on  going  round 
and  showing  me  everything  that  might  be  interesting:  I  met  no 
one  who  did  not  immediately  discontinue  his  occupation,  in  order 
to  give  the  stranger  an  opportunity  of  examining  everything, 
and  this,  too,  as  long  as  he  pleased.  To  offer  the  slightest  remu- 
neration is  considered  an  insult,  and  to  receive  it  would  be 
equally  degrading." 

Leaving  Springfield,  Mr.  Arfvvedson  went  through 
Ware  and  Worcester,  to  Boston.  With  Boston,  which 
is  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  important  cities  of  the 
Union,  our  honest  Scandinavian  was  well  pleased.  The 
young  ladies  are  very  musical. 

"  The  season  was  still  very  warm,  and  all  the  windows  were 
open  ;  in  almost  every  house  it  was  customary  to  have  music  in 
the  evening.  These  melodious  sounds  attracted  a  number  of 
passers-by  ;  and  many  a  delightful  evening  have  I  spent  in  this 
way.  Proceeding  from  house  to  house,  I  listened  with  rapture 
to  very  fine  music,  and  many  excellent  voices." 

Tlie  truth  of  Mrs.  Troilope's  solemn  accusation  of  the 
Bostonians  is,  however,  admitted — for  the  gentlemen 
do  really  go  to  market  to  purchase  provisions  for  their 
families  ! 

Among  the  societies  of  this  city,  Mr.  Arfwedson 
mentions  the  following  : — 

"  The  Young  Men's  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  Science 
and  Literature — the  Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society — the 
Young  Men's  Society  for  Intellectual  and  Moral  Exercises — the 
Young  Men's  (of  the  Baptist  sect)  Education  Society ;  tliese  are 
the  names  of  four  of  the  principal  societies  created  by  the  young 
men  of  Boston.  The  two  first  have  already  effected  much  good 
in  their  particular  branches.  The  third  svas  only  formed  a  few 
months  ago  ;  it  has  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  and  several 
convenient  saloons,  where  members,  as  well  as  strangers,  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  forming  many  interesting  acquaintances, 
enjoying  good  company,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improving  their 
minds  by  useful  books  and  general  conversation.  The  fourth  is 
chiefly  intended  to  form  aide  clergymen,  the  great  scarcity  of 
whom  is  severely  felt  by  the  community.  It  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  imagine,  at  a  distance,  the  indefatigable  zeal  displayed 
by  this  as  well  as  by  every  other  sect  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object. 
I  know  persons,  particularly  in  Massachusetts  (which  may  be 
called  the  school  for  the  education  system,  now  spreading  all  over 
the  world),  who  sacrificed  time,  repose,  and  property,  for  the 
success  of  the  good  cause.  Not  content  with  labouring  for  their 
own  country — offering,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  field  for  their  exer- 
tions— they  extend  their  liberal  views  to  .Asia,  Africa,  and  Euro])e. 
At  Burmah,  at  Siam,  at  the  different  African  settlements,  in 
many  of  the  European  States  even,  their  missionaries  are  inva 
riably  found,  whose  education  has  been  properly  and  carefully 
attended  to  before  they  were  sent  ou  their  remote  expeditions." 


From  our  own  personal  observation  and  knowledge, 
we  can  affirm  that  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  much 
good  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  education  by  these 
well-informed  and  persevering  American  missionaries. 

Having  visited  Charleston,  Salem,  Beverley,  New- 
bury Port,  Portsmouth,  and  other  places  in  this  part  of 
the  Union,  our  traveller  returned  to  New  York,  where 
the  cholera  had  disappeared,  and  all  was  activity,  busi- 
ness, and  bustle,  as  usual.  As  more  has  been  done  for 
popular  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  in 
any  part  of  the  Union,  or  perhaps  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  Mr.  Arfvvedson  here  very  pro- 
perly devotes  several  pages  to  this  interesting  and  most 
important  of  subjects.  The  benefit  of  instruction  has 
been  extended  to  the  children  of  the  poor  blacks. 

"  In  one  of  my  rambles  through  New  York,  I  happened  one 
day  to  approach  a  house,  from  the  interior  of  which  I  heard  a 
kind  of  soft  noise.  Curious  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  entered. 
Ou  stepping  in,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  black  children,  all  of  whom  turned  their  large  white  eyes 
towards  the  stranger  as  he  entered.  It  was  a  free-school  for  ne- 
groes. The  teacher,  an  uncommonly  clever  and  active  woman, 
managed  this  whole  negro  flock  very  decidedlv.'' 

The  school  was  conducted  on  a  system  of  its  own, 
not  unlike  our  Lancasterian.  It  owed  its  origin,  in 
common  with  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  to  the  en- 
lightened benevolence  of  the  Quakers. 

At  the  end  of  October,  1832,  our  traveller  left  New 
York  for  his  long  journey  to  the  south.  A  fine  steam- 
boat hurried  him  to  New  Brunswick,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  in  four  hours  ;  and  thence  he  proceeded  in 
a  stage-coach,  and  over  a  very  indifferent  road,  to 
Trenton.  A  few  hours  later,  in  tlie  same  day,  he  found 
himself  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Here  every  object  appeared  as  clean  and  bright  as  if  a  per- 
sonage of  note  were  expected.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  houses 
are  washed  and  scoured  ;  as  to  the  streets,  they  are  proverbially 
clean.  Everything  announces  wealth  and  comfort.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  extraordinarily  grand  ;  but,  on  the  other  liand, 
nothing  mean." 

During  our  author's  stay  at  Philadelphia,  an  election 
took  place,  and  was  attended  with  the  usual  disorder  and 
acts  of  violence.  He  thought  such  scenes  threatened 
destruction  to  social  order ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  no 
sooner  was  the  result  of  the  votes  ascertained,  than  all 
disturbance  ceased,  and  men  laughed  at  the  recent 
excitement. 

From  Philadelphia  he  rapidly  proceeded,  in  part  by 
steam-boats,  and  in  part  over  a  rail-road,  to  Baltimore, 
which  he  says,  in  point  of  size,  is  the  third  city  in  the 
Union. 

He  then  went  on  by  Washington,  the  seat  of  central 
government,  and  the  nominal  capital  of  all  the  United 
States,  to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia.  On  en- 
tering the  Southern  States,  he  begins  to  complain  of 
"  the  execrable  condition  of  the  public  roads,"  the  bad 
construction  of  the  stage-coaches,  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  drivers.  He  also  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
descrijition  of  the  negro  slaves  that  abound  there,  and  to 
the  general  question  of  the  slave-trade,  its  demoralizing 
effects,  &c. 

His  next  stage  was  to  Norfolk,  whence  he  went  on  by 
Dismal  Swamp,  "  one  of  the  most  desolate  places  in 
the  world,"  to  the  small  town  of  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina.  Continuing  an  uncomfortable  journey  through 
a  country  that  had  little  to  recommend  it,  he  at  length 
reached  Charleston,  "  the  second  city  in  size  in  the 
Southern  States." 

W  e  liere  beg  attention  to  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  St.  Andrew's  Society  is  a  benevolent  institution,  having  for 
its  object  the  education  of  poor  children.  It  has  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  is  reported,  much  to  the  credit  of  its 
members,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  a  large  building  in 
Charleston,  where  public  assemblies  and  meetings  are  held. 

"  I  attended  one  of  the  latter,  convoked  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  account  of  whose 
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death  had  hut  recently  reached  tlie  city.  Several  orators,  natives 
of  South  Carolina,  had  here  an  oppiutunity  of  giving-  specimens 
of  innate  eloquence.  The  extraordinary  talents  of  the  deceased 
as  a  poet  and  novelist  were  represented  in  colours  which  soon 
drew  the  most  euthnsiastic  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  clearly  evinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
warmly  to  contriliute  to  the  proposed  subscription  for  raising,  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  a  marble  bust  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Scottish  bard. 

Among  the  spealfers,  none  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on 
the  audience  as  General  Hayne.  This  remarkable  personafje,  the 
boast  of  his  native  city,  has  lately  jilayed  an  important  part 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  Nulliiicatinn  project,  and  is  now 
governor  of  South  Carolina  ;  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the 
vigour  of  vouth  and  a  seductive  eloquence,  and  will  alway.s  prove 
a  dangerous  antagonist  to  any  enemy  who  may  attack  him.  His 
languiige  is  pleasing,  but  vehement.  Frequently,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting,  he  raises  his  voice  to  an  astonishing  pitch,  and 
thunders  in  the  hall  till  all  the  members  tremble. 

'■  As  a  public  speaker,  General  Hayne  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  is  in  small  and  familiar  circles  ;  there,  he  is  hardly  to  be 
recognised.  The  violent  declaimer,  wliose  looks,  like  the  thun- 
ders of  Jove,  breathed  only  fire  and  flame,  is  the  mildest  and  most 
modest  of  men  in  society.  His  voice  there  might  be  taken  for 
that  of  a  diffident  vouth  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  at  other  times  seem  to 
threaten  a  wliole  community,  are  fixed  on  the  ground.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  oratorical  chair  produced  a  magic  effect  on  a  man 
naturally  mild,  and  had  the  power  of  converting,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, the  peaceable  citizen  into  an  ambitious  military  chieftain. 
Generally  adored  by  the  State  over  which  he  rules,  and  admired 
for  his  talents  even  by  those  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  Hayne  is 
one  of  the  greatest  men  now  living  in  America,  and  will  one 
day,  no  doubt,  shine  in  the  page  of  history." 

From  Charleston  our  traveller  proceeded  by  Beau- 
fort, Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  to  Columbus,  a 
thriving  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tiie  river  Chata- 
hoochee,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Captain  Basil  Hall  describes  the  first 
clearing  of  the  forest,  and  commencement  of  the  town, 
in  1828.  In  1832,  only  four  years  after,  our  Swede 
found  it  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade,  and  four 
steamers  continually  plying  up  and  down  the  fine  river. 

From  Columbus  he  travelled  l)y  land  to  Montgomery. 
During  this  part  of  his  journey  he  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  "  red  men,"  or  native  Indians,  and  had  to  eat  bacon 
cooked  with  molasses,  and  to  drink  fiery  whisky.  His 
accounts  of  a  deer-hunt  with  the  Indians,  on  horseback, 
and  of  other  scenes  and  adventures,  are  animated  and 
agreeable. 

Leaving  Montgomery,  he  descended  the  romantic 
river  Alabama  in  a  steamer,  to  Mobile,  a  great  cotton 
depot.  The  distance  is  about  five  hundred  miles,  and 
the  voyage  occupied  four  days,  as  the  vessel  had  to  stop 
at  forty  different  places  to  take  in  bales  of  cotton. 

"  On  his  way  (he  says)  immense  quantities  of  wild  ducks  and 
wild  turkeys  were  constantly  disturbed  by  the  paddles  of  the 
steam-boat,  but  we  often  passed  through  flocks  of  them  without 
causing  the  least  fright.  At  one  place  we  met  with  a  number  of 
deer  swimming  across  the  river,  which  showed  so  little  fear  of  the 
boat,  that  the  steersman  purposely  allowed  her  to  touch  one  of 
them." 

Our  traveller  says,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1832, 
130,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  at  Mobile.  From 
that  place  he  steamed  by  water  and  steamed  by  land  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  passed  five  weeks,  and  then 
steamed  up  the  stupendous  Mississippi,  and  the  clear 
Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  the  town  where  the  fastidious  Mrs. 
Trollope  attempted  to  better  her  fortunes  (the  plain  truth 
is  out  at  last !)  by  opening  a  fancy  bazaar.  An  extract 
from  our  author  will  give  some  idea  of  this  extraor- 
dinary ])lace :  — 

"  Cincinnati  is  in  every  respect  an  extraordinary  city  ;  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  on  record,  which  has,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  sprung  up  from  nothing  to  be  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
with  a  population  exceeding  thirty  thousand  souls.  Banks,  uni- 
versity, museum,  theatre,  athenaeum,  bazaar,  and  hospitals,  are 
now  seen,  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nothing  but  the 
primitive  forest  was  standing  untouched.  On  the  spot  Avhere, 
not  long  since,  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts  and  the  yells  of  Indians 
were  alone  heard,  the  machines  of  manufactories  and  the  ham- 
mers of  workshops  are  now  in  motion.    Where  a  solitary  canoe 


formerly  lay,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  steam-boats,  besides  other 
craft,  now  ride  at  anchor. 

"  Cincinnati,  with  its  tliree  thousand  houses,  gardens  and  hills, 
churches  and  public  buildings,  its  smoking  manufactories  and 
numerous  wharfs,  its  active  trade  and  bustle  of  hundreds  of  wag- 
gons and  carts,  is  really  an  extraordinary  sight.  Who  is  not 
amazed  at  this  rapid  advance,  particularly  on  calling  to  mind,  as 
many  persons  now  living  may  do,  the  time  when  the  wigwam  of 
the  Indian  was  the  only  hut  in  these  regions  !  If  twenty-five 
years  liave  effected  this  metamorphosis,  what  may  we  not  expect 
when  this  city  is  a  century  old  Cincinnati  may  not,  probably, 
increase  hereafter  in  the  same  ratio;  but  that  it  will  advance 
rapidly  cannot  be  doubted.  Situated  on  a  spot  in  every  respect 
favourable  for  commerce,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  l)y  a  fertile 
country,  it  must  continue  to  flourish  and  gain  an  accession  to  its 
population.  It  may  well  be  asked — Where  and  when  will  this 
increase  end  ? 

"  The  city  is  situated  near  the  river  Ohio,  in  a  valley  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  rising  ground,  which 
is  seen  in  the  distance.  The  river  divides  this  rich  and  well-cul- 
tivated valley  into  two  almost  equal  parts  ;  on  the  north  side  is 
Cincinnati,  and  opposite  to  it  Newport  and  Covington,  two 
small  manufacturing  towns,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
rivenXicking,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio. 

"  Cincinnati  has  already  the  appearance  of  a  large  city.  The 
first  glance  leaves  an  impression  of  s)ilendour,  which  the  traveller 
is  far  from  anticipating  in  these  remote  western  regions.  Hand- 
some brick  houses,  wide  streets,  and  magnificent  public  buildings, 
strike  the  astonished  eye  of  the  sti'anger,  who  expected  to  find 
only  wooden  houses  and  narrow  lanes.  Near  the  bridge  he  sees 
the  same  bustle  and  activity  as  on  the  quays  of  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.  Advancing  into  the  town,  he  sees  at  each  step  bril- 
liant shops,  exq\iisites  and  dandies  lounging  about,  and  ladies 
attired  in  the  last  Parisian  fashions.  On  entering  the  hotel,  he 
finds  himself  in  a  five-story  building,  containing  apartments  with- 
out number,  and  halls  almost  endless." 

But  now  for  Mrs.  Trollope's  bazaar,  which  is  described 
as  being  precisely  such  a  building  as  we  should  have 

expected  from  her  books  and  her  but  we  will  not  be 

personal : — 

"  Among  objects  invariably  shown  to  visitors  is  the  bazaar, 
built  by  the  celebiated  authoress  of  '  Domestic  Manners  in  Ame- 
rica,' but,  for  want  of  means,  left  by  her  in  an  unfinished  state, 
A  more  absurd  compound  of  every  species  of  architecture  nevec 
entered  the  head  of  any  architect.  The  sublime  in  the  Gotbir 
style,  the  tasteful  in  the  Greek,  the  ridiculous  in  the  Chinese — 
have  all  here  been  groiiped  together  into  an  unnatural  and  dis- 
figured whole,  which  can  neither  be  called  a  Gothic  church,  a 
Greek  temple,  nor  a  Chinese  pagoda,  but  partakes  a  little  of  each. 
This  building  is  as  ill-adapted  for  a  bazaar  as  for  a  dwelling, 
house ;  and  when  Mrs.  Tiollope,  the  first  proprietress,  could  not 
make  it  answer,  it  was  converted  into  an  hotel,  or  a  place  for 
public  entertainments  and  balls.  But  even  this  plan  was  soon 
found  objectionable,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  far  from 
being  passionately  fond  of  dancing.  '  What  is  now  to  be  done 
with  this  building  ?'  was  a  question  put  by  a  stranger  in  my  pre- 
sence. '  Convert  it  into  a  church,'  was  answered  by  the  person 
who  showed  the  house  to  travellers. 

"  Mrs. Trollope  quitted  Cincinnati  extremely  disappointed  in  her 
expectations  of  making  a  rapid  fortune,  and  angry  with  the  un- 
grateful inhabitants,  who,  in  her  opinion,  could  not  appreciate 
the  embellishment  which  she  had  bestowed  on  their  town  by  the 
erection  of  the  bazaar.  How  her  feelings  found  vent  is  as  well 
known  in  Europe  as  in  America." 

Mr.  Arfwedson  draws  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  beauty, 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  general  prosperity  of  these 
Western  States  of  the  Union.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Cincinnati,  he  turned  towards  the  north,  and  passing 
many  new  roads,  canals,  and  railroads  in  progress, 
arrived  once  more  at  Washington.  As  Congress  was 
then  sitting,  and  the  city  crowded,  he  was  much  amused 
during  his  stay  there. 

He  afterwards  visited  Lowell,  Albany,  Schenectady, 
the  Erie  canal.  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Trenton,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  Lake  Ontario,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  after  having  made 
an  excursion  into  the  British  dominions  in  Canada  (of 
which  he  saw  but  little)  he  made  his  way  back  to  New 
York,  whence  he  returned  to  England. 

From  our  rapid  sketch  of  his  route  the  reader  will 
perceive,  that,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Arfwedson  travelled 
over  a  vast  deal  of  land  and  water.  We  generally  ad- 
mire his  good  humour  and  feeling,  but  jiot  always  his 
knowledge  and  judgment.    He  is  remarkably  credulous 
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about  serpenf.i,  ami  repeats  a  mniiber  of  pojiular  stories 
on  various  otlier  subjects,  wliicli  may  be  new  to  bim,  but 
to  Eni^lisbmen  and  Americans  are  as  old  as  ibe  iiills. 
Still,  as  we  have  intimated,  bis  work  is,  on  tlie  whole,  a 
pleasant  one,  nor  is  it  without  information.  Tiie  seventii 
chapter  of  the  second  volume,  wherein  lie  treats  of  the 
penal  system  of  the  Americans,  and  the  different  prisons 
he  visited  in  the  United  States,  deserves  serious  attention. 


TABLES  OF  TIIE  REVENUE,  &c. 

Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies.  Part  III.  From  1820  to 
18.33,  both  inclusive.  Compiled  from  Offii-ial  Returns  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  his  Bla- 
jesty.  Folio.  London:  1834.  Pp.  701.  30?.  bound  in 
cloth. 

The  first  part  of  tlie  Official  Tables,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Porter,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a))peared  in  July, 
1833,  in  the  form  of  a  folio  volume  of  about  290  pages. 
It  presented  a  systematized  arrangement  of  the  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  twelve  years  preceding 
1832,  collected  not  only  from  the  304  bulky  folio  vo- 
lumes to  which  the  parliamentary  returns,  called  Ses- 
sional Papers,  for  tliat  period  amount,  but  from  a  variety 
of  other  official  or  authentic  sources,  and  was  intended 
to  serve  as  the  introduction  or  groundwork  to  a  series 
of  annual  publications,  in  which  the  statistics  of  each 
subsequent  year  should  be  exhibited  separately  after  the 
same  manner,  as  soon  after  its  close  as  the  necessary 
documents  could  be  procured,  and  the  laborious  work 
accomplished  of  extracting  and  putting  in  order  the 
information  contained  in  them.  Before  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  the  first  of  these  annual  collections  was  pub- 
lished, being  that  for  the  year  1832,  in  a  volume  of  about 
160  pages.  The  Sessional  Papers  alone,  for  this  year, 
forming  only  a  part  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
compiler  of  the  Official  Tables  had  to  draw  his  facts  and 
calculations,  had  extended  to  48  thick  folios.  In  this 
first  annual  volume  a  continuation  was  given  of  nearly 
every  table  contained  in  the  preliminary  volume,  with 
the  exception  only  of  those  relating  to  the  statistics  of 
the  colonies,  which,  for  reasons  to  wliich  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert,  it  bad  been  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  general  work,  and  to  publish  by  themselves.  In 
pursuance  of  the  plan  which  had  been  thus  commenced, 
the  regular  course  of  publication  would  have  led  to  the 
apjiearance,  ere  now,  of  the  second  annual  volume,  or 
that  containing  the  statistics  of  the  year  1833.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  very  large  volume  now  before  us  has 
been  substituted,  for  reasons  which  are  thus  explained 
in  Mr.  Porter's  preliminary  address  to  the  Board  of 
Trade : — 

"  The  interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of  our  first  collection 
of  tables,  comprising  the  occurrences  of  twelve  years, — from  1820 
to  1831,  inclusive, — caused  so  great  a  demand  to  be  made  for 
copies  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  by  various  public  functionaries,  that  the  lilieral 
number  which  was  printed  has  for  some  time  been  altogether 
exhausted,  and  the  demand  continuing  urgent,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reprint  the  volume.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
thought  most  advisalile  by  yonr  Lordships  to  embody,  with  the 
annual  comjiilation  for  l<'i;?3,  the  matter  contained  in  the  parts 
previously  printed  ;  and,  aLxordinglv,  the  volume  which  I  have 
now  the  honotir  to  lay  before  you,  will  be  found  to  comprise  the 
■whole  of  the  tables  contained  in  the  two  previous  collections, 
continued  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1833.  This  arrange- 
ment will,  it  is  ho]ied,  be  found  to  render  the  work  more  con/e- 
nient  for  reference  than  it  would  have  been  b:ul  the  Tal)les  been 
divided  into  tliree  separate  volumes,  embraci ng  diU'erent  jieriods 
of  time.  But  lor  the  extent  to  which  the  colU'Ciion  has  thus 
been  necessarily  carrind.  it  woulil  have  been  i'ea<ly  lor  |)resenta- 
ti(m  a  considerable  time  before  tlie  prorogati<ui  of  Parliament; 
and,  in  future,  when  the  annual  volume  will  again  be  principally 
confined  to  a  record  of  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year,  it 
will  be  completed  so  as  to  be  made  available  by  members  during 
the  Session." 

The  present,  thereiore,  is  in  fact  a  new  intruductur} 


volume,  superseding  tliat  fonnerly  ])ubiished.  It  super- 
sedes also  the  animal  volume  for  1832,  and  stands  in 
place  of  that  whicli  would  otherwise  have  been  published 
for  1833.  It  is  the  former  introductory  voltime  with  the 
tables  carried  over  fourteen  instead  of  over  twelve  years, 
and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  instead 
of  only  to  the  end  of  1831. 

Much  new  matter,  however,  has  evidently  been  added. 
The  number  of  tables  contained  in  the  fonner  introduc- 
tory volume  was  only  235,  of  which  33  were  tables  of 
colonial  statistics,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not 
continued  in  the  present  volume  ;  yet  the  nuinber  of 
tables  contained  in  tlie  latter  is  444,  being  thus  more 
than  double  that  formerlv  given.  Accordingly  the  bulk 
of  the  new  volume  is  considerably  greater  than  twice 
that  of  the  old  one. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  colonial  abstracts, 
it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  lirst  place,  that  those  given  in 
the  former  introductory  volume  were  all  for  the  year 
1831  only.  Tiiere  was  no  attempt  made  to  present  a 
comparative  view  of  colonial  statistics  for  the  whole 
twelve  years  from  1820  inclusive,  as  was  done  in  regard 
to  most  departments  of  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  the  materials  for  such  a  retrospect  probaily 
do  not  exist.  This  consideration  would  alone  form  a 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  the  subject  of  colonial 
statistics  from  the  introductory  work. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  volume  for  1832  the  following 
statement  was  made  upon  this  head  : — 

"  A  department  in  the  Treasury  has  been  charged  with  the 
task  of  procuring  from  each  of  our  colonies  detailed  statements 
concerning  its  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  systematic  record  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  comprising 
not  only  their  intercourse  with  the  mother-country,  but  the  trade 
which  they  carry  on  with  foreign  states, — a  trade  of  great  and 
growing  importance,  but  of  which  no  account  has  hitherto  been 
kept.  The  record  here  announced  will  take  place  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1832.  Being  founded  upon  numerous 
returns,  collected  from  distant  possessions,  it  will  necessarily  be 
always  in  arrear ;  and  even  when  the  arrangements  recently 
made  shall  have  been  brought  into  full  operation,  that  arrear  can 
hardly  be  less  than  twelve  months.  Tlie  Inspector-General  of 
Imports  and  Exports,  under  whose  direction  these  returns  will  be 
registered,  gives  reason  to  expect  that  an  account  for  the  yetir 
ending  5th  January,  1833,  showing  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
colonies  in  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  of  1834,  after  which  time  the  needful 
returns  will  be  made  in  regular  succession." 

The  accounts  thus  promised  will,  it  appears,  be  in 
part  immediately  presented  to  the  public  in  a  separate 
volume.  In  his  Preface  to  the  present  publication,  Mr, 
Porter  says, — 

'•  Correct  returns  have  now  been  received  from  all  the  colonies, 
for  the  year  1832,  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports, and  have  been  arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  These  will  be 
immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  together  with 
such  other  authentic  statements,  of  a  statistical  nature,  connected 
with  each  colony,  as  are  in  possession  of  Government,  and  the 
volume  containing  them  will  be  very  shortly  ready  for  pre.senta- 
tion.  It  was  hoped  that  accounts  of  the  annual  income  and  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  transmitted  from  each  colon}',  in  such 
a  form  as  to  have  been  easily  made  available  for  insertion  in  our 
compilation  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  used  by  the 
Treasury  department  to  that  em),  it  appears  that  the  returns  for 
1832  have  not  been  made  with  that  degree  of  clearness  and  uni- 
formity which  fits  them  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that 
the  furllier  explanations  and  directions  which  have  since  been 
forwarded  to  the  otKcers  in  the  colonies,  will  have  the  effect  of 
remedying  this  defect ;  and  that  the  accounts  for  1833  will  come 
forward  in  a  more  desirable  shape,  so  as  to  be  embodied  in  the 
next  annual  volume  compiled  in  this  office  for  the  use  of  Parlia- 
ment."' 

We  shall  look  with  much  expectation  for  tliis  promised 
view  of  the  trade  and  coinmercial  relations  of  our  co- 
lonies,— the  fir»t  exposition  of  tliat  important  subject,  in 
its  whole  extent,  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public 
Irom  authentic  souiccs.  It  is  jirojier,  iiowever,  to  ob- 
.^erve,  liial  the  jiossessiuiis  of  tins  countrv  in  Iiulia  have, 
from  the  pectdiarity  of  their  connexion,  been  taken  out 
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of  the  list  of  colonies,  and  that  tlie  tables  of  their  trade, 
&c.,  are  inchided  in  the  present  volume.  These  Indian 
tables,  wliich  are  derived  from  tlie  Sessional  Papers, 
and  from  statements  furnished  by  the  Accountant-Gene- 
ral  of  tiie  Company,  and  other  public  officers,  expressly 
for  the  jjresent  work,  go  back  in  many  instances  consider- 
ably beyond  the  year  1820.  Tiiey  extend  altogether  over 
nearly  60  pages,  those  given  in  the  former  volume  having 
occupied  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  space.  The  num- 
ber of  tables  has  been  increased  from  21  to  33. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  volume  before  us.  It  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  jjublic  economy  which  have 
been  issued  from  the  press.  No  such  treasury  of  statis- 
tical knowledge  has  before  appeared,  either  in  our  own 
or  any  other  country. 

The  order  in  which  the  different  departments  of  poli- 
tical science  have  sprung  up  and  obtained  the  attention 
of  men  in  modern  Europe,  seems  at  first  view  a  some- 
what strange  one.  The  earliest  cultivated  was  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence — the  next,  institutional  science — 
tlie  next,  the  science  of  public  wealth,  otherwise  called 
political  economy — the  last,  that  of  statistics.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  collection  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  condition  of 
any  national  community,  which  is  the  object  of  statistics, 
would  both  naturally  and  properly  precede  those  inquiries 
into  the  general  principles  of  law  and  government,  which 
in  many  instances  could  only  be  well  conducted  under 
the  light  afforded  by  statistics,  and  the  results  of  which 
could  hardly,  in  any  case,  be  safely  applied  in  practice, 
till  that  kind  of  knowledge  had  been  obtained.  But 
besides  that  accidental  circumstances  favoured  the  rise  of 
certain  of  the  branches  of  political  learning  that  have 
been  enumerated,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  re- 
gions of  philosophy,  theory  has  to  a  great  extent  preceded 
observation.  Ingenious  speculation,  wliether  true  or 
false,  must  of  course  be  admitted  to  be  a  higher  intellec- 
tual exercise  than  the  mere  collection  and  arrangement 
of  facts ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  because  of  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  latter  task — because  it  demands  minds 
of  greater  capacity  and  power  for  its  performance — that 
it  has  been  thus  in  general  postponed  to  the  former.  But 
if  it  does  not  require  superior  mental  powers,  it  requires 
superior  opportunities — such  opportunities  as  often  have 
not  existed  at  the  times  when  the  faculty  of  speculative 
reasoning  was  already  enjoyed  and  exercised  in  high 
perfection.  Even  in  the  physical  sciences  the  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been,  as  to  most  matters,  ex- 
tremely scanty  until  very  recent  times.  They  have  come 
only  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  practical  arts,  with 
the  passing  away  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  with  the 
diffusion  of  civilization,  formerly  confined  to  a  single 
class  and  a  few  insulated  spots,  over  all  parts  of  the  globe 
and  throughout  the  general  mass  of  society,  and  with 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  barriers  that  long  prevented 
or  obstructed  the  intercourse  of  one  country  with  another. 
In  political  science,  at  least  in  that  most  important  of  all 
its  departments  which  is  concerned  with  the  business  of 
internal  government,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  essential  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
before  a  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  what  will  be  the 
effects  of  any  scheme  or  measure  that  may  be  proposed, 
have  been  of  still  more  recent  acquisition,  or  at  any  rate 
have  never,  till  very  lately,  been  taken  advantage  of. 
In  our  own  country,  possessing  as  we  do  many  facilities 
for  the  regular  collection  and  registration  of  such  facts, 
next  to  nothing,  up  to  the  appearance  of  these  Official 
Tables,  had  been  done  in  that  important  work  by  the 
government,  the  only  authority  by  which  it  would  have 
been  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with  the  requisite  ad- 
vantages and  efficiency. 


The  reports  of  parliamentary  committees,  and  the 
returns  made  to  the  two  Houses  by  the  public  offices, 
making  up,  together,  what  are  called  the  Sessional 
Papers,  form  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  documents 
that  were  ever  heretofore  prepared,  containing  information 
of  the  kind  in  question.  But  these  voluminous  masses  of 
letter-press,  valuable  as  the  information  which  they 
aflbrd  often  is,  are  far  from  answering  all  the  purposes  of 
a  proper  statistical  exposition.  From  the  mode,  in  the 
first  place,  in  which  they  are  printed  and  distributed, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  published  at  all  :  they  are  not 
generally  accessible  to  the  public.  But  if  they  were, 
their  mountainous  bulk,  with  the  undigested  state  of 
their  contents,  and  the  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
imperfection  which  everywhere  disfigure  them,  entirely 
unfit  them  for  serving  as  a  repository  of  the  statistics  of 
the  kingdom  convenient  for  ordinary  reference.  "  The 
examination,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
former  introductory  volume,  "  to  which  the  Sessional 
Papers  have  been  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
this  abstract,  has  shown  that  the  information  they  pos- 
sess is,  in  several  cases,  far  from  being  complete.  This 
defect  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  unsystematic  man- 
ner in  which  many  of  the  returns  have  been  required, 
occasioning  them  to  be  framed  so  as  to  suit  the  passing 
occasion,  or  to  illustrate  the  particular  views  of  indivi- 
duals. Returns  of  the  same  nature  have,  for  instance, 
been  made  sometimes  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  at  other  times  to  restrict  the  infor- 
mation to  Great  Britain.  Occasionally,  too,  a  link  is 
wanting,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  upon  the  subject  with  which  it  is 
connected." 

In  the  present  digest,  on  the  contrary,  the  statements 
are  in  every  instance  as  complete  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered by  the  use  of  the  best  sources  of  information 
which  the  government  had  at  its  command.  All  the 
details  with  regard  to  each  particular  subject  are  brought 
together  into  one  place,  and  the  related  facts  so  ex- 
hibited, that  any  one  of  them  may  be  instantly  compared 
with  any  other.  Partial  expositions,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  delusive,  have  been  altogether  avoided.  The 
facts  dispersed  through  some  hundreds  of  volumes  have 
been  collected  into  a  single  volume.  Many  additional 
particulars  have  been  given,  and  disposed  in  their  proper 
order,  which  had  never  before  been  laid  before  the 
public  in  any  form.  Pains  have  also  been  taken  to 
ensure  a  higher  degree  of  correctness  than  always 
belongs  to  the  connnon  parliamentary  returns.  "  If 
a  comparison,"  says  the  compiler,  "  should  be  made 
between  these  Tables  and  tJie  volumes  which  have 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  compilation,  many  discre- 
pancies will  be  observed.  To  account  for  this  circum- 
stance, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  most  important 
among  the  statements  have  been  referred  to  the  different 
departments  whence  they  emanated  ;  and  having  thus  the 
advantage  of  examination  after  time  has  been  allowed 
for  adjusting  differences  and  verifying  calculations,  the 
Tables  now  presented  are  more  likely  to  prove  correct 
than  statements  drawn  out  at  the  very  moment,  perhaps, 
when  the  matters  have  occurred." 

In  one  respect,  the  utility  of  the  Tables  has  already 
become  obvious  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  In 
his  dedication  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Porter  says, — 

"  Among  other  advantages  contemplated  by  yoiu-  Lordships,  in 
causing  periodical  compilations  of  this  nature  to  be  made,  it  was 
hoped  that  many  returns  which  had  usually  been  called  for  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  would  no  longer  be  demanded,  and 
that  considerable  expense  and  labour  would,  by  that  means,  be 
saved  in  the  different  departments.  This  advantage  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  realized,  fewer  returns  intended  to  elucidate  par- 
ticular subjects  having  been  called  for  during  the  present  than  in 
preceding  Sessions  ;  while  it  cannot  have  been  felt  otherwise  than 
as  a  great  assistance  generally  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment thus  to  possess  systematic  and  comparative  statements,  pre- 
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senting  a  full  view  of  each  ml)ject,  instead  of  those  desultory  and 
partial  returns,  which,  being  tVeiiiiently  required  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  the  moment,  might  occasionally  be  so  framed  as  to 
mislead  rather  than  inform,  by  presenting  partial  or  incomplete 
views  of  matters  as  to  which  the  Houses  were  called  upon  to 
legislate." 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  present  tables  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  Their  official  character,  in  the  first 
place,  gives  them  an  authenticity  to  which  no  mere  private 
compilation  could  lay  claim.  They  derive  this  additional 
advantage,  also,  from  the  public  authority  under  which 
they  appear,  that  the  calculations  and  expositions  are 
not  contrived  with  the  view  of  favouring  any  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  compiler,  and  are,  indeed,  entirely  un- 
encumbered by  theories  or  crotchets  of  any  description. 
All  who  are  conversant  with  the  common  collections  of 
statistical  tables  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  distinc- 
tion. Most  works  of  the  kind  which  have  been  heretofore 
given  to  the  public  have  been  little  more  than  elaborate 
attempts  to  make  every  fact  and  every  figure  introduced 
tell  in  a  particular  direction — ingenious  displays  of  all 
the  arithmetic  that  can  be  marshalled  on  one  side  of  cer- 
tain questions,  while  everything  is  withheld  or  explained 
away  that  would  go  to  support  the  other.  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  private  individual  should 
ever  undertake  the  labour  of  such  compilations,  except 
when  he  has  some  object  of  this  kind  in  view.  But  any 
expression  of  opinion  is  quite  as  much  out  of  place,  and 
as  mere  an  impertinence,  in  a  statistical  table  as  it  would 
be  in  a  table  of  logarithms.  It  disfigures  and  perplexes 
the  one  as  much  as  it  would  do  the  other ;  nay,  such  a 
principle  of  compilation  is  really  more  dangerous  in  a 
book  of  statistics  than  it  would  be  in  a  book  of  loga- 
rithms, for  while  it  could  hardly  do  more  than  somewhat 
embarrass  and  confuse  the  statements  of  the  latter,  it 
might  thoroughly  pervert  those  of  the  former.  Of  every 
trace  of  this  kind  of  abomination  the  tables  before  us  are 
wholly  free ;  they  are  naked  exhibitions  of  all  the  facts 
in  each  case,  without  catching  titles,  or  controversial 
explanations,  or  conclusions  of  any  colour  either  ex- 
pressed or  insinuated.  Here  we  have  merely  the  inform- 
ation which  persons  of  all  creeds  wish  to  possess  in  a 
commodious  form  ;  no  opinions,  but  only  the  materials 
out  of  which  opinions  and  systems  may  be  constructed  ; 
no  passion,  no  partisanship,  but  merely  the  pure  dry 
light  of  truth  and  science.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  tables  are  arranged  is  luminous  and 
convenient  for  reference  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  nor 
has  the  art  of  the  printer  failed  in  this  respect  to  second 
that  of  the  compiler.  From  frequent  consultation  of  the 
former  volumes,  we  can  testify  to  the  great  general  cor- 
rectness with  which  both  the  calculations  and  the  typo- 
graphy have  been  executed.  Finally,  the  indexes  ap- 
pended to  the  former  volumes  (and  that  of  the  present 
appears  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner)  are  the 
very  best  we  know — full,  minute,  and  accurate,  as  it  is 
possible  to  desire.  Tlie  new  index  extends  to  forty-two 
long  and  closely  printed  columns.  It  is  constructed,  we 
observe,  like  the  former  ones,  upon  the  principle  of  intro- 
ducing every  jjarticular  not  once  only,  but  under  all  the 
different  terms  by  which  it  may  chance  to  be  sought  for 
or  referred  to.  Thus,  for  example,  if  any  one  desires  to 
get  at  the  statement  of  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  in 
different  years,  he  will  find  the  particular  table  he  is  in 
quest  of  indicated  both  under  "  Prices,"  under  "  Gold," 
and  under  "  Silver  :"  to  whichsoever  of  these  words  he 
may  think  of  turning,  he  lias  the  information  that  he 

.wants  without  further  search  or  loss  of  lime.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  making  a  really  good  and  sufficient  index  ; 

■  and  what  an  important  part  of  a  book,  especially  of  such 
a  book  as  this,  a  good  index  is,  no  person  of  literary 
habits  requires  to  be  told. 


THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  2  vols.  12mo.  1818.  12». 
With  Shakspeare  and  Scott  and  a  few  other  high  ex- 
amples before  our  eyes,  we  may  seem  to  be  scarcely  jus- 
tified in  holding  that  present  ])opuIarity  is  neither  the 
common  lot  nor  the  natural  right  of  genius  of  the  highest 
order.  But  we  do  not  know  that  sucli  instances  do  really 
affect  the  truth  of  the  position.  Both  the  great  writers 
we  have  named,  along  with  their  more  distinctive  and 
unparticipated  qualities — those  attributes  which,  although 
never  appreciated  except  by  the  few,  nuike  yet  in  every 
case  the  only  mark  and  title  for  enduring  fame — pos- 
sessed in  extraordinary  perfection  others  much  better  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  admiration  and  win  the  suffrages 
of  the  generality.  As  for  Scott,  it  may  be  as  safe  to  say 
nothing  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  place  that  Vr-ill  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  posterity,  the  supreme  tribunal  and 
court  of  last  appeal  in  such  matters.  But  undoubtedly, 
if  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  his  writings  shall 
not  be  pronounced  to  contain  in  them  something  rarer 
and  more  divine  than  that  by  which  they  have  chiefly 
dazzled  the  crowd  in  the  present  day,  his  name  will 
stand  very  far  below  that  of  the  great  English  dramatist. 
For  even  the  happy  art  by  which  in  his  admirable  fictions 
a  few  bold  strokes  of  description  are  made  to  set  before 
us  a  whole  panorama  of  natural  scenery — the  easy  flow 
of  the  narrative — the  spirit  of  life  with  which  the  action 
and  the  dialogue  are  alike  animated — the  rich  variety 
and  exquisite  truth  of  character — nay,  the  wit,  the  hu- 
mour, the  pathos,  the  eloquence  of  many  passages — in 
short,  all  those  universally-felt  charms  which  blaze  from 
almost  every  page  of  these  delightful  works, — what  are 
they  to  the  mighty  height  and  depth  of  the  poetry  of 
Shakspeare  ?  But  was  it  for  what  his  dramas  have  of 
highest  and  deepest  poetry — for  that  universality  of  spirit 
by  means  of  which,  beyond  anything  else  that  has  been 
written  by  liuman  pen,  they  carry  us  far  and  wide  over 
the  realms  of  space  and  being — was  it  for  this,  his  rarest 
and  most  wonderful  faculty,  that  Shakspeare  received  the 
applause  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Undoubtedly 
not ;  any  more  than  it  is  on  this  account  that  his  dramas 
are  even  now  admired  by  common  readers  and  play- 
goers. They  had  also,  fortunately,  many  other  and  more 
commonplace  merits,  by  which  they  much  more  effec- 
tually recommended  themselves  to  the  more  numerous 
class  of  judges.  A  ])roof  of  how  imperfectly  Shakspeare 
was  understood,  notwithstanding  that  he  enjoyed  much 
poj)ularity,  in  his  own  day,  we  have  in  the  fact  that  his 
l)lays  were  not  more  run  after  than  those  of  several  others 
of  his  contemporaries — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  for  in- 
stance, and  Ben  Jonson — whom  nobody,  even  among 
those  that  rate  them  highest,  now  thinks  of  placing  either 
beside  or  near  to  him. 

And  the  sure  work  of  time  in  all  such  cases  is  this 
process  of  discrimination  and  fair  adjustment,  by  which 
the  highest  genius,  that  had  been  for  a  while  confounded 
with  that  of  inferior  quality — perhaps  comparatively  ne- 
glected and  held  to  be  itself  the  inferior  ware — is  at  last 
separated  and  established  in  its  proper  jjlace  and  estima- 
tion. Most  curious  and  interesting  it  is,  however,  to 
observe  how  this  consummation  is  brought  about — not 
by  any  shilting  of  the  general  taste,  (that,  in  so  far  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  does  take  place,  only  happens  some 
time  afterthe  actof  rectification  has  been  accomplished), 
but  by  the  accordant  voice,  though  small  and  scarcely 
heard  at  first,  gradually  waxing  louder  and  louder,  of 
those  who  belong  not  to  the  nndtitude,  and  who,  from 
this  their  very  non-connexion  with  the  makers  of  popu- 
larity, have  acquired  the  right  and  the  power  of  being  the 
bestowers  of  fame. 

He  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  these 
observations,  though  his  works  latterly  met  with  fair 
acceptance,  can  hardly,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase, 
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be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  more  popular  writers  of 
his  day.  The  unexpected  event,  however,  wliich  has 
taken  him  from  us,  lias  for  the  moment  turned  the  gene- 
ral attention  upon  him,  and  it  may  be  interesting,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  he  is  known 
chiefly  by  reputation,  if  we  shall  endeavour,  however 
hastily  and  imperfectly,  to  sketch  the  leading  features  of 
his  genius,  illustrating  our  remarks  by  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  in  which  it  has  beqeathed  to  us 
the  proofs  of  its  power  and  beauty. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  his  time  Charles  Lamb  is,  per- 
haps the  one,  the  fine  gold  of  whose  works  is  mixed 
with  the  smallest  portion  of  alloy.  Even  his  friend 
Coleridge,  who  thought  so  profoundly,  and  much  of 
whose  poetry  has  so  exquisite  a  finish,  has  left  many 
things  behind  him  which  may,  in  comparison  with  his 
more  elaborate  or  happier  efforts,  be  said  to  be  hastily 
or  carelessly  constructed ;  and  since  his  death  it  has 
been  somewhere  stated  that  a  few  of  his  poems  were  all 
of  his  published  compositions  which,  if  he  could  have 
had  his  wish,  he  would  have  preserved.  Of  all  Lamb's 
writings  there  is  scarcely  a' line,  the  removal  of  which 
would  not  be  the  abstraction  of  something  which  his  ad- 
mirers would  not  wish  to  lose.  Easy,  free,  and  natural 
as  his  style  is,  it  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  correct, 
precise,  and  finely  chiselled,  and  would  ill  bear  anywhere 
to  have  its  least  significant  characteristics  altered  or  re- 
touched :  and  every  sentence  is  generally  as  full  as  it 
will  hold  of  meaning — for  the  most  part  of  such  rare 
meaning  as  the  mind  from  which  it  proceeded  alone  could 
have  put  into  it.  There  is  scarcely  in  all  the  volumes 
he  has  given  to  the  world  the  shortest  or  most  un- 
pretending piece  of  prose  or  verse,  which  has  not  some 
charm  for  the  sake  of  which  we  would  not  willingly  let  it 
die — some  "precious  jewel  in  its  head"  that  would  re- 
deem and  make  rich  any  plainness,  any  homeliness. 

Without  any  the  least  degree  of  that  mere  extrava- 
gance which  sometimes  jiasses  for  originality,  there  never 
was  a  more  thoroughly  original  mind  than  that  of  Lamb. 
But  all  its  views  and  modes  of  perception  were  as  natu- 
ral as  they  were  original.  They  were  original  and  pecu- 
liar merely  in  being  new,  and  such  as  would  have  oc- 
curred to  no  one  but  himself ;  but  the  truths  he  thus 
turned  up  were  in  general  only  the  purer  and  brighter 
for  having  lain  so  deej),  and  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  thinkers :  and  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  fatal 
error  by  which  original  genius  has  sometimes  been  in- 
gulphed,  of  supposing  that  the  native  power  which  he 
felt  strong  within  him  required  neither  nourishment  nor 
culture — that  it  could  both  sustain  itself  in  vigour,  and 
accomplish  whatever  it  wished,  by  its  own  inherent  and 
independent  energies.  He  had  too  sagacious  and  too 
meditative  a  mind  for  this  folly;  the  noble  tendencies 
which  drew  him  in  love  and  veneration  towards  all  the 
finer  creations  of  other  intellects — the  natural  sympa- 
thies that  attached  him  to  his  species — the  imagination 
that  gave  him  to  take  delight  in  the  grand  dream  of  the 
past — the  fine  patriotic  sense  that  rooted  his  affections  to 
his  "  native  earth,"  and  made  it  part  of  his  being  to  be 
proud  of  the  great  men  that  "  have  been  among  us" — all 
combined  with  the  innate  modesty  of  his  nature  to  pre- 
serve him  from  this  miserable  heresy,  so  ruinous  at  once 
to  head  and  heart.  It  is  evident,  from  almost  every  page 
he  has  written,  that  reading  must  have  been  with  him  a 
perfect  passion.  If  he  did  not  range  over  a  large  field 
of  literature,  he  must,  at  least,  have  been  a  constant  de- 
vourer  of  certain  favourite  books.  On  the  pages  of  more 
than  one  autlior,  indeed,  his  mind  appears  to  have  feasted 
for  so  long  a  time  or  with  so  much  apjjetite,  that  with 
all  its  originality,  it  had  visibly  borrowed  a  tincture  from 
that  on  which  it  fed,  as  the  insect  is  said  to  do  from  its 
nourishing  leaf. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say  in  this  case, 


that  a  stronjr  congeniality  between  the  natural  character 
of  the  one  mind  and  that  of  the  other,  led,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  attachment  in  question.  If  Lamb  can  ever 
be  called  an  imitator,  it  is  occasionally  of  Fuller  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  The  quaintness  of  each  of  these 
writers,  associated  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  first  with 
much  force  and  animation  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  many  gleams  of  truest  humour  and  touches  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  second  with  the  finest  spirit  of  curious 
inquisition  and  lofty  speculation,  charmed  him  mightily  ; 
and  his  fondness  may  not  only  be  gathered  from  his  ex- 
press critical  appreciations  of  his  favourite  passages,  but 
has  left  traces  of  itself  on  his  own  general  style  and 
manner.  It  is,  however,  only  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  chasteness  that  he  has  ever  suffered  himself  to  be 
affected  by  the  influence  of  these  models  ;  he  had  a  much 
manlier  mind  than  either  Browne  or  Fuller,  and  of  many 
of  their  conceits  he  never  could  have  been  either  the 
author  or  the  imitator.  With  a  much  richer  fund  of  sen- 
timent, a  greatly  warmer  and  more  original  imagination, 
and  an  infinitely  deeper  insight  into  the  principles  of 
taste  and  beauty,  he  resembles  Addison  not  a  little  in 
the  vein  of  light  humour  and  pleasantry  which  was  that 
celebrated  writer's  highest  characteristic.  Yet  Lamb's 
humour  is  both  more  strikingly  peculiar,  and  informed 
by  a  more  cordial  spirit  than  that  of  Addison  ;  it  is  more 
sweetly  blended  with  social  and  philanthropic  yearnings, 
and  is  often  beautifully  set  off  and  heightened  by  an 
intermixed  pathos,  of  the  conception  of  which  Addison 
was  incapable.  There  are  occasional  passages  of  his 
essays  which,  by  their  vigour  and  earnestness,  the  bril- 
liant dexterity  of  the  logic,  and  the  raciness  that  flavours 
the  whole  manner  and  execution,  strongly  remind  us  of 
the  best  parts  of  Montaigne.  '\The  following  passage, 
bating  that  there  is  a  critical  perception  in  it  of  subtler 
penetration  and  deeper  reach  than  Montaigne  with  all  his 
sagacity  had  attained,  may  be  quoted  as  one  instance. 
It  is  from  the  admirable  '  Essay  on  the  Tragedies  of 
Shakspeare,  considered  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
stage  representation.' 

"  How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  anything  spouted, 
withers  and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  he  seen  in  those 
speeches  from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c.,  which  are  current  in 
the  mouths  of  school-boys,  from  their  being  to  be  found  in 
EnJieiU  Speu//efs,  and  such  kind  of  books.  I  confess  myself 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate  that  celebrated  soliloquy  in  '  Ham- 
let,' l)eginning  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  or  to  tell  whether  it  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  it  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by 
declamatory  boys  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living 
place  and  principle  of  ccmtinuity  in  the  play,  till  it  has  become 
to  me  a  perfect  dead  member. 

"  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  less  calculated  for  performance 
on  a  stage,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist  whatever. 
Their  distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  should  be 
so.  There  is  so  much  in  them  which  comes  not  under  the  pro- 
vince of  acting,  with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  have  no- 
thing to  do. 

"  The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the 
turns  of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion 
is,  the  more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  tlie  spectators  the 
performer  obviously  possesses.  For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes 
— scenes  where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury, 
and  then  in  a  surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again, 
have  always  been  the  most  popular  upon  our  stage :  and  the 
reason  is  plain,  because  the  spectators  are  here  most  palpably 
appealed  to, — they  are  the  proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words, — 
they  are  the  legitimate  ring  that  should  be  formed  round  such 
'  intellectual  prize-fighters.'  Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
imitation  here." 

Ml  *  *  *  * 

"  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since  the 
days  of  Betterton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  have  had 
the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  length  of 
the  part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself, 
we  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a  fit  subject  of 
dramatic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims 
and  reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore  we  consider  it 
as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction.  But  Ham- 
let himself — what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being  dragged 
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forth  as  the  public  schoolmaster,  to  give  lectures  to  the  crowd  ! 
Why,  nine  parts  in  ton  of  what  Ilamlet  does,  arc  transactions 
hetween  himself  and  his  moral  sense, — they  are.  the  effusions  of 
his  solitary  musings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and  corners,  and 
the  most  sequestered  parts  of  tlie  palace,  to  put  forth  ;  or  rather, 
they  are  the  silent  meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  l)urstiiig, 
reduced  to  u-ords  for  tlie  sake  of  the  reader,  who  must  else 
remain  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  there.  These  profound  sor- 
rows, these  light-and-noise-abhorring  ruminations,  which  the 
tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls  and  chambers,  how  can  they 
be  represented  by  a  gesticalatiug  actor,  who  comes  and  mouths 
them  out  before  an  audience,  making  four  hundred  people  his 
confidants  at  once  ?  I  say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor  so 
to  do  ;  he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotunda, — he  must  accom- 
pany them  with  his  eye, — he  must  insinuate  them  into  his 
auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye,  tone,  or  gesture,  or  he  fails.  He 
must  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  appearance,  because  he  knows 
that  all  the  vhi/e  the  spectators  are  judging  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
way  to  repres(.'nt  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring  Hamlet. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vast 
quantity  of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  great  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, who  otlierwise  would  never  earn  it  for  themselves  by 
reading,  and  the  intellectual  acquisition  gained  this  way  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  inestimable ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  that 
Hamlet  should  not  be  acted,  but  liow  much  Hamlet  is  made 
another  thing  by  being  acted.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  wonders 
which  Garrick  performed  in  this  part;  but  as  I  never  saw  him, 
I  must  have  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  representation  of  such  a 
character  came  within  the  province  of  his  art.  Those  who  tell 
me  of  him,  speak  of  his  eye — of  the  magic  of  his  eye — and  of  his 
commanding  voice  : — physical  properties  vastly  desirable  in  an 
actor,  and  without  which  he  can  never  insinuate  meaning  into 
an  auditory, — but  what  have  they  to  do  with  Hamlet  ? — what 
have  they  to  do  with  intellect  ?  In  fact,  the  things  aimed  at  in 
theatrical  representation,  are  to  arrest  the  spectator's  eye  upon 
the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to  gain  a  more  favourable  hearing 
to  what  is  spoken  :  it  is  not  what  the  character  is,  but  how  he 
looks;  not  what  he  says,  but  how  he  speaks  it.  I  see  no  reason 
to  think  that  if  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over  again  by 
some  such  writer  as  Banks  or  Lillo,  retaining  the  process  of  the 
story,  but  totally  omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine  fea- 
tures of  Shakspeare — his  stupendous  intellect — and  only  taking 
care  to  give  us  enough  of  passionate  dialogue,  which  Banks  or 
Lillo  were  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish  ;  I  see  not  how  the  efl'ect 
could  be  much  different  upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  has 
it  in  his  power  to  represent  Shakspeare  to  us  differently  from  his 
representation  of  Banks  or  Lillo.  Hamlet  would  still  he  a  youth- 
ful accomplished  prince,  and  must  be  gracefully  personated  ;  he 
might  be  puzzled  in  liis  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct,  seemingly 
cruel  to  Ophelia,  he  might  see  a  ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address 
it  kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  his  father ;  all  this  in  the 
poorest  and  most  homely  language  of  the  servilest  creeper  after 
nature  that  ever  consulted  the  palate  of  an  audience,  without 
troubling  Shakspeare  for  the  matter;  and  1  see  not  but  there 
would  be  room  for  all  the  power  which  an  actor  has  to  dis[)lay 
itself.  All  the  passions  and  changes  of  passion  might  remain, 
for  those  are  much  less  difficult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought; 
it  is  a  trick  easy  to  be  attained,  it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note 
or  two  in  the  voice,  a  whisper,  with  a  significant  foreboding  look 
to  announce  its  approach  ;  and  so  contagious  the  counterfeit  ap- 
pearance of  any  emotion  is,  that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will, 
the  look  and  tone  shall  carry  it  off,  and  make  it  pass  for  deep 
skill  in  the  passions." 

The  critical  faculty,  tlie  power  of  detecting  a  writer's 
inmost  meaning,  and  tracing  to  its  sj)rings  the  pleasure 
conveyed  by  a  work  of  genius,  probably  never  was  pos- 
sessed in  greater  perfection  than  it  was  by  Charles  Lamb. 
His  works  abountl  in  passages  that  might  be  quoted  to 
show  how  quick,  true,  and  delicate  was  his  sense  of 
beauty — how  curious  his  inspection  into  the  minutest 
particulars  on  which  the  efl'ect  in  any  case  depended — 
how  clear  and  full  his  apprehension  of  the  whole  art  dis- 
played— how  intimate  and  intense  his  sympathy  with  the 
artist.  We  will  give  one  or  two  specimens,  in  ilkistration 
of  what  we  mean,  from  his  '  Characters  of  Dramatic 
Writers  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,'  partly  because 
that  is  one  of  his  less  generally-known  works,  and  partly 
because  the  passages  are  shorter  than  any  as  suitable  to 
our  purpose  which  we  could  readily  find  in  his  other 
writings. 

The  following  remark  occurs  in  a  notice  of  one  of 
Decker's  plays : — 

"  A  satirist  is  always  to  he  suspected,  who,  to  make  vice  odious, 
dwells  upon  all  its  acts  and  minutest  circumstances  with  a  sort  of 
relish  and  retrospective  fondness.  But  so  near  are  the  boundaries 


of  panegyric  and  invective,  that  a  worn-out  sinner  is  sometimes 
found  to  make  the  best  declaimer  against  sin.  The  same  high- 
seasoned  descriptions,  which  in  his  unregenerate  state  served  lint 
to  inflame  his  appetites,  in  his  new  province  of  a  moralist  will 
serve  him,  a  little  turned,  to  expose  the  enormity  of  those  appe- 
tites in  other  men.  AVhen  Cervantes,  with  such  proficiency  of 
fondness,  dwells  upon  the  Don's  library,  who  sees  not  that  he  has 
been  a  great  reader  of  books  of  knight-errantry — perhaps  was  at 
some  lime  of  his  life  in  danger  of  falling  into  those  very  extra- 
vagaucies  which  he  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his  hero  ?" 

The  following  is  from  his  character  of  Ben  Jonson's 
play  called  '  The  Case  is  Altered  :' — 

"  The  passion  for  wealth  has  worn  out  much  of  its  grossness 
in  tract  of  time.  Our  ancestors  certainly  conceived  of  money  as 
able  to  confer  a  distinct  gratification  in  itself,  not  considered 
simply  as  a  symbol  of  wealth.  The  old  poets,  when  they  intro- 
duce a  miser,  make  him  address  his  gold  as  his  mistress — as 
something  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  hugged — as  capable  of  satisfying 
two  of  the  senses  at  least.  The  substitution  of  a  thin,  unsatis- 
fying medium  in  the  place  of  the  good  old  tangible  metal,  has 
made  avarice  quite  a  Platonic  affection  in  comparison  with  the 
seeing,  touching,  and  handling  pleasures  of  the  old  Crysophilites. 
A  bank-note  can  no  more  satisfy  the  touch  of  a  true  sensualist 
in  this  passion,  than  Creusa  could  return  her  husband's  embrace 
in  the  shades.  See  the  Cave  of  Mammon  in  Spenser  ;  Barabas's 
contemplation  of  his  wealth  in  the  '  Kich  Jew  of  Malta  ;'  Luke's 
raptures  in  the  '  City  I\Iadam  ;'  the  idolatry  and  absolute  gold- 
worship  of  the  miser  Jaques  in  this  early  comic  production  of 
Ben  Jonson's.  Above  all,  hear  Guzman,  in  that  excellent  old 
translation  of  the  '  Spanish  Rogue,'  expatiate  on  the  '  ruddy 
cheeks  of  your  golden  ruddocks,  your  Spanish  pistolets,  your 
plump  and  full-faced  Portuguese,  and  your  clear-skiimed  pieces  of 
eight  of  Castile,'  which  he  and  his  fellows  the  beggars  kept  secret 
to  themselves,  and  did  privately  enjoy  in  a  plentiful  manner. 
'  For  to  have  them,  to  pay  them  away,  is  not  to  enjoy  them  :  to 
enjoy  them,  is  to  have  them  lying  by  us;  having  no  other  need  of 
them  than  to  use  them  for  the  clearing  of  the  eye-sight,  and  the 
comforting  of  our  senses.  These  we  did  carry  about  with  us, 
sewing  them  in  some  patches  of  our  doublets  near  unto  the  heart, 
and  as  close  to  the  skin  as  we  could  handsomely  quilt  them  in, 
holding  them  to  be  restorative.'  " 

Jt  is,  however,  in  his  Essays  written  with  the  signa- 
ture of  Elia,  and  first  published  in  tlie  '  London  Maga- 
zine '  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  the  genius  of  this 
delightful  writer  breaks  out  in  its  full  splendour,  and  his 
wit,  his  humour,  his  pathos,  his  eloquence,  his  poetry, 
his  beautiful  moral  nature — all  the  high  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart — are  seen  in  their  richest  display.  But 
instead  of  quoting  anything  from  these  comparatively 
well-known  productions,  we  will  conclude  by  giving  a 
portion  of  an  Essay  which,  although  belonging  to 
an  older  series,  may  probably  be  newer  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  gentle  onward  flow  of  the  following,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  drollery  and  sly  but  good-humoured  sa- 
tire, to  the  swell  of  generous  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderate sympathy  for  all  things  human,  into  which  the 
stream  of  thought  gradually  expands, — and  from  that  to 
the  more  meditative  and  solemn  sentiment  into  which, 
as  into  a  calm  and  sunny  lake,  it  falls  at  its  close  : — 

"  I  was  amused  the  other  day  with  having  the  following  notice 
thrust  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  gives  out  hills  at  the  corner 
of  Fleet-market.  AVhether  he  saw  any  prognostics  about  me, 
that  made  him  judge  such  a  notice  seasonable,  I  cannot  say; 
1  might  perhaps  carry  in  a  countenance  (naturally  not  very 
florid)  traces  of  a  fever  which  had  not  long  left  me.  Those  fel- 
lows have  a  good  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at  the  sort  of  people 
that  are  likeliest  to  pay  attention  to  their  papers. 

"'burial  society. 

"  '  A  favourable  oi)portunity  now  offers  to  any  person,  of 
either  sex,  who  would  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  genteel  manner,  bv 
paying  oneshilling  entrance,  and  two-pence  per  week  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stock.  Members  to  lie  free  in  six  months.  The  money 
to  be  paid  at  Mr.  Middleton's.at  the  sign  of  the  First  and  the  Last, 
Stonecutter's-street,  Fleet-market.  The  deceased  to  be  furnished 
as  follows  : — .\  strong  elm  coffin,  covered  with  superfine  black, 
aiul  finished  with  two  rows,  all  round,  close  drove,  best  japanned 
nails,  and  adorned  with  ornamental  drops,  a  handsome  plate  of 
inscription,  Angel  above,  and  Flower  beneath,  and  four  pair  of 
handsome  handler,,  with  wrought  gripes;  the  coffin  to  be  well 
pitched,  lined,  and  ruffled  with  fine  crape  ;  a  handsome  crape 
shroud,  cap,  and  ])illow.  For  use,  a  handsome  velvet  pall,  three 
gentlemen's  cloaks,  three  crape  hat  bands,  three  hoods  and  scarfs, 
and  six  pair'of  gloves  ;  two  porters  equipped  to  attend  the  fune- 
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ral,  <a  man  to  attend  the  same  witli  band  'and  gloves ;  also,  the 
burial  fees  paid,  if  not  exceedinff  one  guinea.' 

"  '  Man,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid 
in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave.'  Whoever  drew  up  this 
little  advertisement,  certainly  understood  this  appetite  in  the 
species,  and  has  made  al>undant  provision  for  it.  It  really  almost 
induces  n  Itpdiiim  vitce  upon  one  to  read  it.  Methinks  I  could  be 
willing  to  die,  in  death  to  be  so  attended.  The  two  rows  all 
round  close-drove  best  lilack  japanned  nails, — how  feelingly  do 
they  invite,  and  almost  irresistilily  persuade  us  to  come  and  be 
fastened  down  ! — what  aching  head  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
repose,  which  the  crape  shroud,  the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present ; 
what  sting  is  there  in  death,  which  the  handles  with  wrought 
gripes  are  not  calculated  to  pluck  away? — what  victory  in  the  grave, 
which  the  drops  and  tlie  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at  least  ex- 
tremely disputable  ; — but  above  all,  the  pretty  emblematic  plate 
with  the  Angel  above  and  the  Flower  beneath  takes  me  mightily. 

"  The  notice  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  though  the  society  has 
been  established  but  a  very  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
persons  have  put  down  their  names.  It  is  really  an  affecting 
consideration  to  think  of  so  many  poor  people,  of  the  industrious 
and  hard-working  class  (for  none  but  such  would  be  possessed  of 
such  a  generous  forethought)  clubbing  their  twopences  to  save 
the  reproach  of  a  parish  funeral.  Many  a  poor  fellow,  I  dare 
swear,  has  that  Angel  and  Flower  kept  from  the  Angel  and 
Punchbowl, — while,  to  provide  himself  a  bier,  he  has  curtailed 
himself  of  beer.  Many  a  savoury  morsel  has  the  living  body 
been  deprived  of,  that  the  lifeless  one  might  be  served  up  in  a 
richer  state  to  the  worms  :  and  sure,  if  the  body  could  understand 
the  actions  of  the  soul,  and  entertain  generous  notions  of  things, 
it  would  thank  its  provident  partner,  that  she  had  been  more 
solicitous  to  defend  it  from  dishonours  at  its  dissolution,  than 
careful  to  pamper  it  with  good  things  in  the  time  of  its  union.  If 
Caesar  were  chiefly  anxious  at  his  death  how  he  might  die  most 
decently,  every  Burial  Society  may  be  considered  as  a  Club  of 
Caesars. 

"  Nothing  tends  to  keep  up,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poorer 
sort  of  people,  a  generous  horror  of  the  workhouse,  more  than  the 
manner  in  whicli  pauper  funerals  are  conducted  in  this  metro- 
polis. The  coffin,  nothing  but  a  few  naked  planks,  coarsely  put 
together, — the  want  of  a  pall  (that  decent  and  well-imagined 
veil,  which,  hiding  the  coffin  that  hides  the  body,  keeps  that 
which  would  shock  us  at  two  removes  from  us),  the  coloured 
coats  of  the  men  that  are  hired,  at  cheap  rates,  to  carry  the  body, 
altogether  give  the  notion  of  the  deceased  having  been  some 
person  of  an  ill  life  and  conversation,  some  one  who  may  not 
claim  the  entire  rites  of  Christian  burial, — one  by  whom  some 
parts  of  the  sacred  ceremony  wouli  be  desecrated  if  they  should 
be  bestowed  upon  him.  1  meet  these  meagre  processions  some- 
times in  the  street.  They  are  sure  to  make  me  out  of  humour 
and  melancholy  all  the  day  after.  They  have  a  harsh  and  omi- 
nous aspect. 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  the  prospectus  issued  from  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's,  Stonecutter's-street,  which  pleases  me  less  than  the  rest, 
it  is  to  find,  that  the  six  pair  of  gloves  are  to  be  returned,  that 
they  are  only  lent,  or,  as  the  bill  expresses  it,  for  use  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  hoods,  scarfs,  and  hatbands,  may  properly  enough 
be  given  up  after  the  solemnity  :  tlie  cloaks  no  gentleman  would 
think  of  keeping;  but  a  pair  of  gloves,  once  fitted  on,  ought  not 
in  courtesy  to  be  re-demanded.  The  wearer  should  certainly  have 
the  fee-simple  of  them.  The  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and  they 
would  be  a  proper  memorial  of  the  day.  This  part  of  the  Pro- 
posal wants  reconsidering.  It  is  not  conceived  in  the  same  liberal 
way  of  thinking  as  the  rest.  I  am  also  a  little  doubtful  whether 
the  limit  within  which  the  burial-fee  is  made  payable,  should  not 
be  extended  to  thirty  shillings. 

"  Some  provision,  too,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  those  well-intentioned  persons  and  well-wishers  to 
the  fund,  who,  having  all  along  paid  their  subscriptions  regularly, 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  before  the  six  months  which  would 
entitle  them  to  their  freedom  are  quite  completed.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  distressing  case  than  that  of  a  poor  fellow 
lingering  on  in  a  consumption  till  the  period  of  his  IVeedom  is 
almost  in  sight,  and  then  finding  himself  going  with  a  velocity 
which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  fune- 
ral honours  :  his  quota  to  which  he  nevertheless  squeezes  out,  to 
the  diminution  of  tlie  comforts  which  sickness  demands.  I  think, 
in  such  cases,  some  of  the  contribution-money  ought  to  revert. 
With  some  such  modifications,  which  might  easily  be  introduced, 
I  see  nothing  in  these  proposals  of  Mr.  Middletou  which  is  not 
strictly  fair  and  genteel ;  and  heartily  recommend  them  to  all 
persons  of  moderate  incomes,  in  either  sex,  who  are  willing  that 
this  perisliable  part  of  them  should  quit  the  scene  of  its  mortal 
activities  witli  as  handsome  circumstances  as  possil)le. 

"  Before  I  quil,  the  subject,  I  must  guard  my  readers  against  a 
scandal  which  they  may  be  apt  to  take  at  tlie  place  whence  these 
Proposals  purport  to  be  i.ssued.  From  the  sign  of  tlie  First  and 
the  Last,  they  may  conchide  that  Mr.  IMiddleton  is  some  publican, 
wlio,  in  assembling  a  club  of  this  description  at  his  house,  may 
have  a  sinister  end  of  his  own,  altogether  foreign  to  tJie  solemn 


purpose  for  which  the  club  is  pretended  to  he  instituted.  I  must 
set  them  right  by  informing  them  that  the  issuer  of  these  Pro- 
posals is  no  publican,  though  he  h.-ings  out  a  sign,  but  an  honest 
superintendent  of  funerals,  who,  by  tlie  device  of  a  Cradle  and 
a  Coffin,  connecting  both  ends  of  human  existence  together,  has 
most  ingeniously  contrived  to  insinuate  that  tlie  frarners  of  the.se 
frst  and  last  receptacles  of  mankind  divide  this  our  life  betwixt 
them,  and  that  all  that  passes  fVom  the  midwife  to  the  undertaker 
may,  in  strict  propriety,  r/o  for  nuthiiig  :  an  awful  and  instructive 
lesson  to  human  vanity." 
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RAGG'S  POEM  ON  THE  DEITY. 

The  Deity.  A  Poem.  In  Twelve  Books.  By  Thomas  Ragg, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Isaac  Taylor.  London  and 
Nottingham.    1834.    ]2mo.  pp.  338. 

As  the  production  of  a  working  mechanic,  who  has  well 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  extraordinary  work,  and  comes  before 
us  with  strong  claims  to  our  tenderness  and  kind  consi- 
deration :  we  respond  to  the  claim.  Individually  we  enter 
strongly  and  feelingly  into  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
poem  was  produced,  and  entertain  much  respect  for  the 
character  and  talents  of  a  person  who  has  not  been  pre- 
vented by  a  life  of  manual  labour,  from  making  the  ac- 
quirements which  this  volume  indicates.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  is,  in  our  public  character,  a  duty  which  we 
owe  not  less  to  our  readers  than,  if  we  are  projierly  un- 
derstood, to  the  author  himself,  to  entertain  no  otlier 
question  than  what  performance  or  promise  of  usefulness 
or  talent  the  work  displays  or  indicates.  A  short  Pre- 
face informs  us  that: — 

"  Tliis  testimony  of  a  converted  infidel  against  the  abounding 
infidelity  of  the  age,  is  the  production  of  a  working  mechanic  ; 
whose  principal  reason  for  undertaking  a  task  of  sucli  magnitude 
was  the  idea  that  many,  who  are  not  aware  how  strong  are  the 
foundations  of  our  faith,  might  be  induced  by  its  flowers  and 
images,  to  go  through  a  long  train  of  evidence  in  poetry,  whose 
minds  might  nauseate  dry  and  unadorned  abstract  argument." 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  four  books 
eacli ;  the  first  on  the  being,  the  second  on  the  nature 
of  God,  the  third  on  God  revealed  :  and  the  design  of 
the  whole  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  God  to  whose  exist- 
ence both  nature  and  reason  bear  witness,  is  tlie  same 
being  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  we  have  to  remark  that  argument  on  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  poem  need  not  necessarily  be 
dry  in  j)rose  ;  and  indeed  we  scarcely  remember  to  have 
met  with  a  book  of  such  reasonings  that  read  more 
heavily  than  the  present  work.  The  reader,  too,  is  less 
liable  to  be  nauseated,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  able  argu- 
mentative works  we  have  on  these  subjects,  than  by  the 
attempt  to  beguile  him,  by  the  promise  of  interesting 
his  taste  and  imagination,  into  the  perusal  of  a  long  and 
not  very  "flowery"  poem  of  twelve  books,  consisting  of 
arguments  which  may  be  found  much  more  effectively 
stated  elsewhere.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  poets  of 
much  higher  jioivers  than  those  with  which  Mr.  liagg  is 
gifted,  would  have  failed  in  the  task  which  his  zeal  and 
the  incorrect  measure  lie  has  taken  of  his  own  powers, 
have  induced  him  to  attempt.  His  reading  in  poetry 
ought  to  have  satisfied  him  that  there  are  many  subjects 
which  have  not  in  themselves  poetic  elements,  and  do 
not  admit  of  poetic  treatment ;  and  that  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  poem  that  shall  have  in  it  a  principle  of 
life,  not  only  a  poet  is  necessary,  but  a  poetical  subject. 
He  might  also  have  satisfied  himself,  by  adequate  con- 
sideration of  former  failures,  that  even  short  processes  of 
reasoning,  conducted  in  verse,  have  only  been  acceptable 
in  proportion  as  they  sacrificed  cogency  of  argument  to 
jioetical  effect.  Most  poets  who  have  tried  it,  soon  found 
that  their  Pegasus  could  not  mount  a  foot  above  the 
earth  with  the  mill-stones  of  argument  which  they  in- 
tended him  to  carry ;  and  then  tliey  had  to  choose  either 
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to  run  along  the  ground  with  all  the  weight  of  their 
arguments — to  lighten  the  weight  a  little  so  as  to  fly 
dubiously  through  "  middle  air," — or  to  ascend  to  higher 
regions  by  the  all  but  total  abandonment  of  the  de- 
signed encumbrance.  We  fear  Mr.  Ragg  has  chosen 
the  first  of  these  alternatives. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Ragg  lias  not 
much  natural  and  acquired  talent — but  that  he  has  mis- 
understood and  misdirected  talents  which  we  desire  to 
see  employed  on  some  fitting  objects.  We  have  often 
wondered  how  it  happens  that  literary  talent,  wiien 
found  among  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  so 
generally  struggles  to  manifest  itself  in  a  poetical  form, 
and  rarely  thinks  of  any  other.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that,  buoyed  up  for  a  time  by  the  applause  of 
immediate  friends,  and  the  tenderness  of  reviewers,  the 
novice  finds  the  most  sanguine  of  his  hopes  encouraged, 
and  he  becomes  ambitious  of  no  second  place  among 
the  glorious  few  whose  fame  is  an  inheritance  to  the 
nation.  This  delusion  cannot  last  long  ;  and  the  object 
of  it  becomes  in  most  cases  a  broken-s|)irited  man,  quite 
unfitted  for  the  attainment  of  that  usefulness  and  reputa- 
tion for  which  he  was  really  adequate,  in  some  humbler 
department  than  that  in  which  to  be  less  than  great,  is 
to  be  little  indeed.  We  have  known  young  men,  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  Mr.  Ragg,  who  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  deceived.  They  felt  the 
poetic  spirit,  as  strongly  as  lie  can  have  felt  it,  move 
within  them,  and  their  poetical  effusions  were  much 
sought  after  by  their  friends.  But  such  considerations 
as  we  have  stated  prevented  them  from  addicting  them- 
selves to  poetry  as  an  exclusive  or  even  prominent  pur- 
suit, although  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  eschew  it 
altogether,  and  still  less  to  omit  the  cultivation  of  those 
tastes  and  feelings  which  are  the  most  essential  and  beau- 
tiful part  of  a  temperament  j)roperly  poetical. 

Our  judgment  of  tlie  poem  itself  will  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  tone  of  the  preceding  remarks.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  intellectual 
composition  of  a  long  argumentative  poem,  the  object  of 
which  is  explained  in  our  quotation  from  the  preface. 
The  objections  which  the  sceptic  might  urge  to  the  exist- 
ence first  of  a  deity  and  then  of  the  deity  acknowledged 
by  Christians,  are  answered  by  arguments  taken  from 
Kidd,  AUin,  Unvvin,  Drew,  and  Barclay;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  Mr.  Ragg  lias  not  heard,  or  at  least  has  not 
heeded,  those  deep  and  innermost  breathings  of  the 
doubting  spirit,  which  have  the  most  practical  influence 
on  our  feelings  and  opinions,  and  which  are  more  sus- 
ce])tible  of  being  poetically  considered  than  most  of  the 
objections  with  which  he  has  battled. 

In  tlie  year  1827  a  poem  was  published,  under  the 
title  of  the  'Course  of  Time,' by  Robert  Pollock.  This 
poem  made  an  immense  noise  at  the  time,  and  has  now 
gone  through  we  know  not  how  many  editions.  It  was 
and  is  much  admired  in  the  "  religious  world,"  one  of 
the  leading  organs  of  which  declared  that  it  would  sooner 
have  written  the  '  Course  of  Time'  than  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
AVe  only  mention  this  work  now,  because  it  is  manifestly 
the  source  of  our  autlioi's  ins])iralion,  who  would  pro- 
bably never  have  written  the  present  poem  if  Pollock  had 
not  written  the  '  Course  of  Time.'  Tlie  latter  had  a  much 
more  poetical  subject  than  Mr.  Ragg,  and  by  the  help  of 
Milton,  Young,  Cowper,  and  Byron,  he  made  something 
of  it,  with  many  grievous  drawbacks.  Now  we  fear  we 
must  say,  that,  in  every  poetical  attribute,  the  present 
work  is  almost  as  inferior  to  Pollack's  as  Pollock's  was 
to  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  but  we  may  add,  for  our  author's 
comfort,  that  we  have  seen  much  printed  poetry  inferior 
in  an  equal  degree  to  his  own. 

We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Ragg  again,  that  we  have  not 
spoken  in  any  unkind  feeling,  or  Irom  any  wish  to  dis- 
courage liis  pursuits.    We  think  more  highly  of  him  and 


of  his  talents  than  we  think  of  his  poem  ;  and  we  ear- 
nestly urge  him  to  consider  whether,  for  the  exertion  of 
those  talents,  a  more  fitting  channel  than  poetry  may 
not  be  found.  Poetry  is  an  art,  which  only  those  who 
have  served  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship  to  it  can 
be  qualified  to  practise  with  reputation :  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  tell  Mr.  Ragg,  that  if  he  is  determined  to  adhere 
to  poetry,  he  must  study  the  masters  of  the  art  more 
deeply,  and  subject  his  tastes  to  a  more  careful  discipline 
than  he  has  iiitherto  done.  He  can  only  thus  render 
his  name  one  which  posterity  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
remember. 


CHANCES  AND  CHANGES. ; 

Chances  and  Clianpjes.  A  Domestic  Story.  By  the  author  of 
'  Six  Weeks  on  the  Loire.'  3  vols,  8vo.  London;  Saunders 
and  Otley. 

The  recollection  of  this  lady's  former  production,  which 
was  a  light,  entertaining  account  of  a  summer's  tour, 
written  in  the  style  and  feeling  that  denote  the  gentle- 
woman, recommended  the  present  work  to  our  attention. 
We  have  read  it  through  with  considerable  pleasure.  It 
corresj)onds  to  its  title,  being  indeed  a  domestic  story 
witli  no  more  adventures  and  crises  than  may  happen  to 
any  family  or  domestic  circle.  The  quiet,  in-door  life  of 
a  country  rectory — the  walks,  the  calls,  the  visitings,  the 
assembly-room  balls,  and  all  the  little  resources  of  pro- 
vincial society,  are  described  with  agreeable  simplicity 
and  truth ;  and  when  the  author  shifts  the  scene  from 
Yorkshire  and  England  to  the  Alps  and  pastoral  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  she  presents  us  with  some 
trulyjlelightful  pictures,  that  will  be  quite  new  to  many  of 
her  readers.  To  such  as  may  be  desirous  of  following  up 
this  very  interesting  subject  after  they  have  read '  Chances 
and  Changes,'  we  would  recommend  a  volume  by  the 
Rev.  William  Gilly,  entitled  '  Narrative  of  an  Excursion 
in  the  Mountains  of  Piemont,  and  Researches  among 
the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
Cottian  Alps.' 

Tiiose  readers  whose  mental  appetites  have  been  so 
over-stimulated  by  the  Cayenne  pepper  and  Chili  vinegar 
of  modern  novels,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  excited  by 
anything  but  murders,  coroners'  inquests,  hurried  inci- 
dents, awful  catastrophes,  cotemporary  scandal,  person- 
ality, and  such  like  condiments,  will,  we  doubt  not,  pro- 
nounce this  quiet,  natural  story  to  be  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. The  fault  is  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  book. 
The  fair  author  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  Wordsworth. 
She  prefers  that  poet  to  Byron,  and  so  do  we. 


THE  SACRED  CLASSICS. 

The  Sacred  Classics,  or  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Cattermole,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  M.  A. 
With  Introductory  Essays.  Vols.  1.  to  XL  London.  Price 
3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity 
})roceeds  is  not  novel,  the  idea  of  selecting  choice  pieces 
from  the  standard  religious  works  of  the  country,  and 
accomjianying  them  with  introductory  essays  from  the 
pens  of  living  writers,  having  of  late  years  been  repeat- 
edly and  successfully  tried.  But  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  neat  a{)pearance  and  tasteful  "  getting 
up"  of  the  eleven  volumes  before  us,  and  with  the  care 
\^  hich  seems  to  be  exercised  in  the  editorship.  Nor  is 
the  moderate  price  of  the  publication  a  recommendation 
which  ought  to  pass  unnoticed. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  much  detail 
respecting  tlie  contents  of  this  collection.  The  first  vo- 
lume is  occupied  by  Jeremy  Taylor's  treatise  on  the 
'  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  Tlie  good  bishop,  in  this 
celebrated  discourse,  does  not  so  much  contend  for  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience,  as  merely         for  toleration ; 
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tliat  is  to  say,  he  rather  rests  his  argument  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  weaknesses  of  liuman  nature,  than  on 
the  bolder  assertion  of  tlie  indefeasible  riglit  wliich  every 
human  being  has  to  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
religion.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  how  dimly,  no 
further  back  than  Taylor's  days,  the  natural  rights  of 
conscience  were  perceived.  At  the  period  when  it  first 
appeared,  this  treatise  was  a  most  seasonable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Catholic  charity.  Mr.  Cattermole  has 
prefixed  an  introductory  essay  to  the  volume,  which 
takes  a  moderate  and  temperate  view  of  the  important 
subject  of  the  bishop's  treatise. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  are  occupied  by  Cave's 
'  Lives  of  the  Apostles,'  and  the  fourth  by  Bates's 
'  Spiritual  Perfection  Unfolded  and  Enforced,'  to  which 
latter  production  a  very  good  introductory  essay  has 
been  prefixed  by  Dr.  Pyc  Smith.  Dr.  Smith,  however, 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  this  treatise  had  not  been 
reprinted,  except  in  the  two  instances  which  lie  men- 
tions, until  its  appearance  in  the  present  publication. 
We  have  seen  it  in  a  separate  form,  and  at  a  moderate 
price,  though  where  printed  we  cannot  at  present  say. 
But  the  admirers  of  this  religious  work  have  nowacare- 
fully>revised  reprint,  freed  from  many  imperfections 
which  the  inability  of  the  aged  author  to  correct  it  for 
the  press  had  originally  allowed  to  remain,  and  which 
had  been  further  augmented  by  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  editors  and  printers. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  consist  of  selec- 
tions from  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  and  the  sermons  of 
Bishop  Taylor.  The  eighth  contains  Butler's  '  Analogy 
of  Religion,'  with  an  introductory  essay,  embodying  a 
memoir  of  the  bishop,  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly.  Mr. 
Croly's  essay  is  a  very  impassioned  and  poetic  ))erform- 
ance,  and  some  may  think  it  not  the  most  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  calm  and  philosophic  work  of  Butler. 

The  ninth  volume  is  occupied  by  Watts's  '  Lyric 
Poems,'  with  a  memoir  by  Robert  Southey,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  amiable  and  exemplary  divine  is  very 
judiciously  exhibited,  drawn,  as  lie  himself  wished,  prin- 
cipally from  his  works. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  the  work  to  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  valuable  and  well-selected  library  oi 
religious  treatises  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  in  a  very 
neat  and  portable  form.  We  can  have  no  great  fear 
that  the  cheap  mode  of  publication  which  has  now  be- 
come so  general,  will  deteriorate  literature,  when  we  see 
it  in  this  and  in  other  instances  taking  so  healthful  a 
direction. 


THE  DESIGNS  OF  THE  DISSENTERS. 

The  Designs  of  the  Dissenters.    A  Letter  to  the  King.    By  a 
Protestant  Dissenter.    London:  Jackson  and  Wallbrd.  1834. 

This  pamphlet  is  understood  to  be  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  superintends  two  periodicals  which  are  the 
avowed  organs  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  having  been 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  demi-official  document.  It 
is  written  with  considerable  boldness  and  freedom,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  free  from  personalities  and  angry 
recrimination. 

The  writer,  after  briefly  describing  the  different  bodies 
of  Dissenters,  and  vindicating  them  from  the  imputation 
of  disaffection  to  the  constitution,  proceeds  to  state  first, 
what  it  is  which  the  Dissenters  do  not  seek.  The  sub  - 
stance of  his  statement  is  as  follows: — L  Dissenters  do 
not  seek  the  destruction  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  2.  Nor 
do  they  aim  at  accomplishing,  by  any  violent  measures, 
those  changes  which  appear  to  them  desirable.  3.  Nei- 
ther do  they  design,  or  desire,  admission  into  the 
Church.  4.  Nor  to  interfere  in  the  Reform  of  the 
Church,  5.  And  they  have  abstained,  as  a  body,  from 
mixing  up  with  their  grievances  the  question  relating  to 


Church  Property.  6.  The  Dissenters  of  England  arc 
not  opposed  to  what  they  call  the  Icfjitirnalc  connexion 
between  Religion  and  the  Slate. 

The  following  passage  is  interesting,  if  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  declaring  the  opinions  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Dissenters  : — 

"  There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  possible,  by  slight 
concessions,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  and 
schemes  of  compreliension  have  been  brought  forward  with  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Established 
Church,  which,  had  they  been  carried  into  effect,  would,  without 
compromising  any  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  have 
gone  far  towards  neutralizing  dissent.  But  the  time  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  schemes  is  past.  Not  that  the  differences  between  the 
Church  and  the  ])issenters  have  become  wider,  but  the  motives 
to  union  have  grown  weaker, — or  rather,  union  has  become  im- 
practicable. The  Dissenters  have,  after  a  long  struggle,  achieved 
their  religious  liberty  :  they  can  never  be  induced  to  resign  it. 
They  have  covered  the  land  with  places  of  worship,  built  from 
their  own  resources  :  they  will  never  suffer  these  to  be  pulled 
down,  or  to  be  consigned  to  a  withering  patronage.  They  have 
sent  forth  their  missionary  labourers  to  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
and  fi-om  this  work  they  will  not  withdraw,"  &c. 

The  actual  designs  of  the  Dissenters,  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  which  it  is  stated  "  they  are  fully  bent,  nor  can 
they  ever  be  satisfied,  or  relax  in  their  exertions,  till 
these  shall  be  secured,"  are  divided  into  four  heads,  em- 
bracing the  following  distinct  objects  : — 

"  First. — To  obtain  the  full  and  entire  establishment  of  their 
right  to  be  placed  on  a  civil  equality  with  all  classes  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of  the  State. 

"  Secondly. — To  obtain  a  catholic  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  their  ministry,  and  their  equal  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
legislature  in  respect  to  all  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

'■'Third///. —  To  obtain  the  estabtishment  of  a  national  system  of 
education.,  on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis. 

"  Fourthly. — To  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  plans  for  pro- 
pagating the  Christian  faith  throughout  the  world,  upon  the  same 
scriptural  principles." 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

IVorcester  Natural  History  Society. — A  Committee  of 
Ibis  society,  empowered  for  the  purpose,  have  accepted 
Ihe  plans  of  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
The  total  expense,  including  purchase  of  land,  is  estimated 
at  3500/.,  of  which  upwards  of  2000/.  is  already  raised, 
and  the  remainder  is  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  shares 
and  donations.  The  plan  comprises  extensive  vaults  on 
the  basement ;  lecture-room  for  600  persons  ;  library,  coun- 
cil and  curator's  rooms  ;  museum  and  gallery  lighted  by 
central  lantern  and  four  circular  lights,  and  large  room 
for  miscellaneous  curiosities. 

Norwich  Mechanics'  Institution. — The  discussions  which 
take  place  at  this  institittion  have  excited  great  interest 
among  the  members.  At  one  of  the  late  meetings,  Mr. 
Copeman,  jun.,  proposed  as  a  question  for  debate — "  Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  government  of  a  free  State  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  people  ?" 

Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution. — On  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  John  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  read  an  able  and  interest- 
ing essay  '  On  the  Study  of  History,'  before  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics' Institute.  After  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  great  features  of  ancient  and  modern 
limes,  he  singled  out  France  and  England  at  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  their  political  condition  was 
not  much  dissimilar,  and  pointed  out  in  a  striking  and 
masterly  style  the  different  career  of  each  from  this  start- 
ing point.  At  the  conclusion, T.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  proposed 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery said  he  was  happy  to  observe  that  so  many  of  his 
townsmen  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr. 
Parker's  lecture.  History  had  hitherto  been  but  the  record 
of  crime  and  sufferings.  He  hoped,  however,  tlrat  men 
had  grown  wiser,  and  that  the  history  of  the  next  six  thou- 
sand years  would  be  of  another  complexion.  He  spoke 
advisedly,  notwithstanding  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
had  often  disappointed  the  hopes  of  humanity,  ^ 
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IVhitby  Museum. — John  ]\Ie\vburn,  Esq.,  late  of  Whitby, 
but  now  of  Stamford,  in  Ujjjier  Canada,  has  lately  trans- 
mitted to  tlie  above  museum  a  select  collection  of  birds, 
fossils,  and  minerals,  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ])aper 
on  natural  history,  and  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Canadas. 

Cheltenham  Literarij  and  Philosophical  Institution. — 
On  Monday,  December  22,  F.  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Albion 
House,  Worcester,  delivered  the  first  of  three  lectures 'On 
the  early  History  of  Germany.'  Accordina;  to  Blackstone, 
on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  it  was  shown  that  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans  "  lie  concealed  the  springs  of  our  own 
political  institutions." 

Newcastle  Natural  History  Society. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  on 
the  "  Wash,"  a  singular  bed  of  gravel  and  sand,  found  in 
connexion  with  the  high  main  coal  seam  in  St.  Lawrence 
colliery.  Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  through 
it,  but  without  success.  The  paper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  a  box  of  specimens  of  the  gravel,  gave  rise  to  consi- 
derable discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  ]\Ir.  Buddie 
mentioned  some  curious  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  in 
that  and  other  districts. 

AberdeenMechaJiics'  Institution. — It  has  been  determined 
to  establish  a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  this  institu- 
tion, upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion some  time  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  which  will  extend  to  three  sessions, 
certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  granted  to  those  students 
who  have  been  found,  on  examination,  entitled  to  that 
distinction.  The  courses  will  embrace  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &c. 
Four  of  the  classes  will  commence  immediately,  with  in- 
troductory lectures,  to  which  the  admission  will  be  gra- 
tuitous. 

Lymington  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. —  On 
Monday,  December  22,  Dr.  Towsey  delivered  a  Lecture  on 
the  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  Barometer,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gave  a  description  of  the  water-barometer  lately 
erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Daniell.  The  tube  of  this  instrument  is 
forty  feet  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  at  its  lower 
end.  It  does  not  vary  more  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is  a  second  tube  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  of  accident.  The  tube  was  filled  with 
distilled  water,  by  inserting  its  lower  end  into  a  small 
copper  boiler,  the  upper  end  being  left  open  to  permit 
the  contained  air  to  escape.  The  water-barometer  is  a 
more  sensitive  instrument  than  that  in  common  use.  In 
windy  weather  the  column  of  water  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual agitation,  not  unlike  the  motion  occasioned  by  the 
breathing  of  an  animal.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
changes  in  the  water-barometer  precede  those  of  the 
mercurial  barometer  full  an  hour. 

Liverpool.— h.  project  has  been  started  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  institution,  capable  of  affording  the  means 
of  instruction  and  improvement  to  the  mercantile  clerks 
and  apprentices  in  Liverpool.  The  present  pursuits  and 
future  destinies  of  young  men  of  this  class  require  a  very 
different  course  of  instruction  from  that  which  is  usually 
to  be  obtained  at  a  mechanics'  institute ;  and  whenever 
their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  support  a  special  establish- 
ment, they  will  evidently  find  sucli  a  course  highly  advan- 
tageous both  to  their  present  and  luture  interests.  The 
formation  of  classes  for  the  acquisition  of  various  lan- 
guages, very  complete  and  extensive  courses  of  geography, 
lectures  on  political  economy,  and  others  embracing  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  leading  manufactures  of 
this  country,  and  the  condition  of  commercial  interests  in 
other  nations,  would  give  an  institution,  such  as  the  one 
contemplated,  very  high  claims  on  pubhc  favour. 

LECTURES    AND    PAPERS    RECENTLY    READ   AT    THE  FOL- 
LOWING INSTITUTIONS  :  — 

Chichester  Philosophical  Society. —  On  the  Characters  of 
Shakspeare,  by  G.  Long,  Esq.,  Friday,  Jan.  2. 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  English  Poetry,  by  Mr. 
AV.  Noble,  Friday,  Dec.  2G. 

Leeds  Lit.  and  Philosophical  Society. — On  the  Origin  of 
the  English  Language,  by  Dr.  Wright,  Friday,  Jan.  2. 


Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute. — Three  Zoological  Lec- 
tures, by  Professor  Phillips,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. 

Redruth  Institution. — On  Education,  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Morals,  Habits,  and  Pursuits  of  Men,  by  Mr. 
John  Hore,  Tuesday,  Dec.  30. 

Weipnoiifh  Improvement  Societi/. — On  the  Philosophy  of 
■  Death,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Ellis,  Monday,  Dec.  22. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THE  DRAMA. 

We  liave  been  long  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
but  we  have  not  been  unobservant  of  its  progress,  if  pro- 
gress that  course  may  be  called  which  tends  "  to  cureless 
ruin."  Since  the  production  of  'Manfred'  at  Covent- 
garden,  several  novelties  have  appeared  with  more  or  less 
success  ;  but  we  have  left  to  our  brethren  the  unenviable 
task  of  criticism,  content  to  act  as  commentators  only  on 
the  general  system,  as  in  that  lurks  tlie  real  canker,  and 
by  attacking  and  exposing  that  alone  can  the  press  hope 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  English  stage.  Tlie  writers  in 
our  daily  and  weekly  journals  think  they  have  done  tlieir 
duty  when  they  have  gibbeted  some  unfortunate  author, 
or  broken  upon  the  wheel  some  ephemeral  translation 
wliich  might  have  fluttered  inoffensively  through  its  little 
day  ;  but  how  rarely,  except  from  personal  pique  or  less 
wortliy  motives,  do  they  impugn  the  taste  or  judgment  of 
the  managers  !  It  appears  as  thougii  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  that  if  the  directors  of  theatres  were  per- 
sons distinguished  by  education,  manners,  and  experience, 
as  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  catering  for 
the  public,  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  indecency  would 
want  a  market,  or  at  least  would  cease  to  desecrate  the 
nobler  halls  of  the  drama.  "While,  however,  the  interests 
of  the  stage  continue  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
individuals  the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  Security  for 
the  extravagant  rents  of  these  establishments  is  all 
that  is  required  by  the  proprietors,  who  do  not  perceive, 
and  will  not  be  warned,  that  every  season  of  such  ma- 
nagement decreases  the  value  of  the  lease,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time  a  speculator  will  not  be  found  to  open  tiie 
doors  at  any  rent  wliatever.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
indeed,  that  the  last  time  Drury-lane  was  to  let,  Captain 
Polliill  was  the  only  bidder,  although  the  rent  was  re- 
duced to  nearly  half  what  it  was  in  Mr.  Ellistou's  time, 
when  there  was  a  host  of  eager  competitors. 

The  circumstance  which  has  induced  us  again  to  ad- 
dress such  of  our  readers  as  may  feel  an  interest  in  this 
suhject,  is  the  avowed  change  that  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  patent  theatres — Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden.  We  say  in  the  direction  ;  because, 
although  Mr.  Bunn  was  presumed  to  have  full  power  to 
manage  the  joint  establishments,  it  is  out  of  nature  to 
suppose  he  could  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  tastes 
or  wishes  of  his  affluent  but  inexperienced  patron.  Cap- 
tain Polhill  lias  at  lenglh  walked  from  behind  the  curtain, 
where  he  alone  fancied  he  had  hid  himself,  with  a  loss, 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  of  50,000/.,  since 
his  first  connexion  with  the  theatres.  Had  one-half  of 
this  enormous  sum  been  spent  in  forwarding  the  true 
interests  of  the  drama,  the  gallant  Captain  might  have 
been  a  considerable  gainer  in  purse,  as  well  as  in  the 
estimation  of  all  real  well-wishers  to  the  stage.  As  it 
is,  while  on  his  own  account  and  on  that  of  his  family, 
we  deplore  th?  result,  the  public  have  nothing  to  regret 
in  his  abdication  ;  and  as,  unsupported  by  an  equally 
long  purse,  the  union  of  the  establishments  cannot  sur- 
vive beyond  the  season,  the  profession  will  find  a  con- 
solation fur  the  loss  of  an  lionourable  and  liberal  pay- 
master (for  to  that  praise  at  least  he  is  most  certainly 
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entitled)  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  wliich  competition 
alone  can  engender. 

Mr.  Bunn  is  now  left  entirely  to  himself,  and  we  shall 
be  the  better  able  to  judj^e  whether  tlie  system  iiitherto 
pursued  is  one  he  approves,  or  whether  it  was  followed 
in  fixtal  obedience  to  that  of  others.  The  holidays  have 
commenced,  Ducrow's  beautiful  horses  are  prancing  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  pantomime  has  renewed  her  vagaries 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  old  prices  of  admission  have 
been  restored,  and  orders  rigorously  suspended.  From 
deluging  the  town  with  paper,  the  Lessee  has  rushed 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  excluded  from  the  front  of 
the  house  even  the  authors  and  actors  of  the  establish- 
ment. Be  it  so.  The  authors  and  actors  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  may  avoid  this 
unnecessary  annoyance  in  future,  and  at  all  events  the 
great  mischief  is  stopped  for  the  present.  ]3ut  will  the 
Lessee  persevere,- — or  when  the  two  theatres  are  again 
separate  and  rival  concerns,  will  their  directors  act  heart- 
ily and  honestly  together  upon  tliis  important  ])oint  ? 
When  the  holidays  are  over — when  the  receipts  decline 
— will  he  or  they  steadily  refuse  to  act  gralii,  "  for 
to  this  complexion  has  it  come  at  last,"  and  feel  that 
tlieir  safety  depends  upon  attraction — not  supplication  ? 
AVe  shall  see.  In  the  meanwhile  the  pw^'/jg- continues. 
'  King  Arthur,'  we  are  told  by  the  Drury  Lane  bills,  is 
"  pronounced  the  most  splendid  spectacle  ever  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  ;"  and  the  Covent  Garden  bills  in- 
form us  that  "  '  Harlequin  and  Queen  Mab'  is  the  most 
successful  pantomime  for  the  last  twenty-five  years." 
We  most  heartily  hope  it  may  prove  so  ;  but  does  Mr. 
Bunn  really  believe  that  these  empty  flourishes  will  con- 
tribute to  its  success  ?  We  say  nothing  about  the  de- 
grading rivalry  thus  entered  into  witli  the  lowest  of  the 
minors;  but  we  contend  that  he  has  not  the  only  excuse 
that  could  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  practice — the  add- 
ing another  sixpence  to  his  receipts. 

There  is  one  signal  mistake  under  which  mere  tliea- 
trical  people  labour.  It  is  the  idea  that  the  jiublic  in 
general  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  these  oliicial  bul- 
letins of  the  health  of  the  theatre.  The  paying  portion 
of  play-goers  look  at  the  bill  merely  to  see  what  is  to  be 
represented  on  that  evening;  and  very  many  do  not 
even  give  themselves  that  trouble.  A  truly  entertaining 
drama  becomes  attractive  not  from  the  panegyric  at  the 
bottom  of  the  play-bill  (for  if  such  were  the  case,  heaven 
knows,  there  would  be  no  failures),  but  from  the  cha- 
racter it  gradually  obtains  in  society.  They  who  have 
seen  it,  and  been  amused  by  it,  make  it  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  and — "You  ought  to  go  and  see  such  or 
such  a  piece,"  from  the  lips  of  a  sensible  person,  is 
of  more  consequence  to  the  theatre  than  the  most  extra- 
vagant paragraph  ever  concocted.     Could  managers, 


authors,  and  actors,  really  know  how  very  little  tlie  town 
understands  or  cares  for  these  announcements,  which 
seem  so  vitally  important  to  tliem, — how  many  heart- 
burnings would  be  escaped — iiow  many  absurd  alterca- 
tions avoided.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  drama,  it 
was  not  so.  We  should  be  happy  to  find  more  anxiety 
and  curiosity  existing  in  society  respecting  theatrical 
affairs.  But  the  apathy  of  the  town  is  not  to  be  shaken 
by  underlinings  in  red  ink,  and  slovenly  English ;  nor 
unless  the  play  be  worth  seeing,  will  a  posting-biil,  large 
enough  to  cover  one  side  of  the  theatre,  induce  a  solitary 
individual  to  pay  his  money  to  enter  it. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  season,  we  stated  it  to  be  our  opinion  that 
the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
were  opening  for  a  last  trial  of  the  unnatural  connexion 
between  them.  We  had  no  private  information,  or  hint 
of  the  slightest  description,  to  base  that  opinion  upon : 
it  was  founded  solely  upon  our  own  conviction  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  plan,  as  laid  down  by  its  pro- 
jectors,— a  conviction  expressed  openly  to  many  from 
the  commencement  of  the  coalition.  We  have  not  there- 
fore been  prophets  of  the  past.  The  total  failure  of  the 
scheme  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  parties  most  in- 
terested. The  pecuniary  loss  has  cooled  the  courage  of 
the  most  desperate  speculators,  and  the  public  have  reaped 
none  of  the  boasted  advantages  so  much  dwelt  on  by 
the  advocates  for  the  trial.  We  have  had  no  concen- 
tration of  force  in  any  one  walk  of  the  drama.  A 
tragedy  has  been  weakened  at  one  house  to  spare  Mr. 
Warde  or  Mr.  Cooper,  to  strengthen  an  opera  at  an- 
other ;  or  the  tragic  company  completely  divided,  to 
furnish  forth  a  scanty  entertainment  at  both  houses  the 
same  evening.  Thus  we  had  Mr.  Vandenhoff  and  Miss 
Clifton  enacting  at  Covent  Garden,  against  Mr.  Denvil 
at  Drury  Lane ;  while  Mr.  Farren,  in  despite  of  the 
coalition,  engaged  expressly  to  perform  at  Drury  Lane 
onli/,  could  not  be  included  in  the  cast  of  a  comedy  at 
Covent  Garden,  at  which  theatre  onli/  Mr.  Liston  was 
last  season  engaged  to  perform.  The  audience  has  con- 
tinually been  kept  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  up- 
wards, at  one  house,  while  a  performer  was  finishing  his 
part  at  the  other  ;  *  and  the  whole  corps  de  ballet  has 
been  suddenly  extracted  from  the  last  scene  of  a  piece 
at  Drury  Lane,  to  hurry  over  for  the  commencement  of 
another  at  Covent  Garden.  This  folly,  however,  has 
brought  its  own  punishment  with  it,  as  all  the  other  follies 
have  done,  and  will  do. 

*  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  the  performer  has  not  stayed  to 
finish  it,  but  made  liis  escape  liefore  the  last  scene  of  the  play, 
leaving  speeches  that  were  indispensable  to  be  spolten  by  another 
person.  ^Ve  have  ourselves  witnessed  two  glaring  instances  of 
this  absurdity. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


jintiqiii/ies  in  l/ie  Sou/h  of  Russia. — On  a  former  occasion  we 
p;ave  a  short  account  of  the  travels  of  M.  Dubois  de  Montereau  in 
these  quarters.  He  has  since  reached  Pokrai  in  the  province  of 
Wilua.  wlience letters  have  been  received  from  liim  at  St.  Peters- 
bm-g,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  astonishing  mass  of  antiquities 
existing  in  the  soutli  of  Kussia.  Their  principal  sites  ap))ear 
to  be  Gelendschilt,  Sudshuk-kale,  Gagra,  Pitzunda,  Ssnnksin, 
Pshandra.  Ssuchum-kale,  and  Kelusur  or  Dioskura.  He  has 
discovered  the  Chojii  of  Mingrelia  to  be  the  ancient  Piiasis,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Zygi  and  Alani  of  Strabo  are  the  same  people 
as  the  inlialiitants  of  certain  districts  about  Gagra  and  Pitzunda, 
to  which  discovery  he  was  led  liy  finding  an  inscription  in  the 
Jlonastery  of  Chopi,  in  which  they  are  designated  "  Dshiketi," 
and  "  Alaiieti."  The  ancient  remains  of  Narolachemi  and 
]\Iarewili,  in  IMingrelia,  and  Udshenar  in  Guriel,  are  noticed  by 
liim  as  being  of  a  reniarkalde  description.  On  the  last-mentioned 
spot,  he  observed  beeches  five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  prostrated  ruins.  Other  remains  of  high 
antiquity  are  found  in  Imeritia,  particularly  at  Karais,  Dslierder- 
hasi,  Ghakati,  and  the  vicinity  of  Ratsho.  Tlie  Pashalic  of 
Achalzik  also  contains  several  extensive  remains  of  monasteries, 


amongst  which  he  instances  one  which  had  no  less  than  three 
churches,  besides  a  multitude  of  spacious  edifices,  with  apartments 
innumerable ;  the  whole  wrought  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  defile  of 
Bardshom.  He  was  told  that  Queen  Thamar  was  interred  in  the 
largest  of  the  churches,  aiui  had  herself  built  the  monastery.  In 
Kartalina  there  ai  e  several  handsome  ruins  scattered  round  Gari 
and  Wzchet  ;  and  in  Symcheria,  that  beautiful  and  once  densely- 
inhabited  region,  he  discovered  fine  remains,  situated  in  a  track 
of  country  which  was  formerly  the  family  property  of  the  Orhe- 
lians  and  Dshun-pad\irani,  the  descendants  of  the  Kmperors  of 
China.  Almost  every  ravine  and  indenture  along  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  towards  the  Caspian,  is  marked  by  some  old 
ruin  or  other,  and  noted  for  some  local  tradition  ;  nor  is  there 
anv traveller  in  Armenia,  but  will  be  struck  with  the  antiquities 
of  Nasbidsliervan  and  Usliulfa.  Noah's  grave,  the  Chans'  Tower 
at  Nashidshervad,  and  the  places  of  sepultiue  of  Dshulfa,  are 
represented  by  Dubois  to  be  unique  of  their  kind. 

Library  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris. — The  library, 
which  has  just  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  French  Com- 
mons, forms  an  oblong  parallelogram,  120  feet  in  length,  with 
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circular  corners,  and  is  lighted  by  glazed  windows  in  the  sides  of 
the  ceiling.  The  wainscoating  is  wholly  of  wood  from  the 
Hainault  Forest,  and  carried  neai-ly  to  the  entire  lieiglit  of  the 
room.  The  M'alls  are  divided  into  two  parts  l)y  a  pjallery  of  wood, 
between  five  and  six  feet  high,  very  tastefnllv  emliellished.  There 
are  two  stoves  in  the  middle  of  the  lihrary,  which  keep  it  at  a  very 
comfortable  degree  of  temperature  ;  they  are  concealed  in  the 
shape  of  two  tables  of  white  marble,  the  flues  being  run  down  the 
supports.  In  the  evening  they  are  lighted  up  with  handsome 
side-lights  fixed  in  the  walls.  The  pvesent  number  of  volumes  in 
the  lihrary  is  about  36,000,  independently  of  about  20,000  in  an 
a<ljoining  apartment;  and  there  are  several  cabinets  and  small 
rooms  attached  to  it. 

We  perceive  that  the  English  newspaper  published  twice  a-week 
at  Hambuigh,  is  just  discontinued.  The  publication  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  Knglish  language,  to  appear  three  times  a-week,  is 
announced  at  Stuttgard.  An  English  Aveekly  journal  was  adver- 
tised to  appear  at  Boulogne  two  or  three  months  ago,  but  we  are 
not  aware  whether  its  publication  has  actually  taken  place. 

A  Wasteful  Institution. — There  is  no  part  of  national  economy 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  more  wasteful  description  than  that  of 
military  establishments.  Take  the  following  data  in  proof  of 
this  remark.  Throughout  Kiirope  there  are  rather  more 
than  2,300,000  men  under  arms,  whicli  is  in  the  proportion  of 
upwards  I  in  every  100  souls,  supposing  its  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  to  lie  225,000  000.  Now,  if  we  allow  each  soldier 
to  have  been  ca])able  of  earning  Init  eighteen  pence  per  dav, 
had  he  remained  at  home,  we  have  here  a  dead  loss  of  labour 
amounting  to  172,500/.  per  day,  or  taking  the  number  of  working 
days  at  313  in  the  year,  of  53,.9!)2,500/.  per  annimi ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  enormous  sacrifice,  what  amount  shall  we  add  for  the 
value  of  wasteful  equipments,  for  wasting  and  wasted  clothing, 
provisions,  amnnniition,  &c.,  and  for  the  thousands  on  thousands 
of  horses  withdrawn  from  ;igriculture  and  other  useful  purposes, 
and  consigned  to  the  unproductive  homestead  of  the  barrack  'i 

liunic  Inscription- — M.  Finn  Magnussen,  the  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  has  lately  published  a  Re- 
port upon  the  most  ancient  of  known  Danish  inscrii>tiiins,  whicli 
is  sculjjtured  upon  a  Runic  stone  on  the  heath  of  Braavalla,  in 
Blekinghen,  and  which,  since  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  unfruitful  investigations.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen  sent,  in  1883,  a  commission  composed  of 
lVIi\I.  IMagnussen,  Molbech,  and  Forchhammer,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  characters  in  question  were  really  the  work  of  human 
hands,  or  merely  formed  by  nature.  The  deputation  at  once 
decided  most  positively  against  the  last  hypothesis,  Tiotwithstaiid- 
iiig  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  meaning  of  the 
inscription.  At  last  it  occurred  to  M.  IMagnussen  to  try  if  it 
might  not  lie  read  from  right  to  left,  in  the  manner  of  oriental 
■Wiiting;  and  this  happy  idea  at  once  threw  the  desired  light 
upon  this  perplexing  inscription.  It  proved  to  be  in  the  ancient 
Norwegian  language,  in  i  hyming  verse  of  the  most  ancient  form. 
It  was  composed  a  little  after  the  battle  fought  on  the  heath  of 
Braavalla,  about  the  year  735.  and  is  a  praver  to  Odin,  Freya, 
and  other  divinities,  that  the  king  Hiitekizn  might  be  victorious 
over  the  jierlidious  princes  Ring  and  Olaus.  The  councillor 
Schlegel  has  judiciously  j-eniarked,  that  this  oriental  mode  of 
writing  is  the  most  ancient,  and  was  not  abandoned  until  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  and  that  consequently  this  inscrip- 
tion is  a  valuable  document  for  ascertaining  the  antiquity  of  the 
Runic  stones.  This  discovery  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  other  Runic  monuments  dispersed  through  Eu- 
rope and  even  beyond  its  limits. 

Progress  and  Effects  of  the  Cholera  at  Paris  in  1832 — The 
prefecture  of  the  dejiartment  of  the  Seine  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  very  considerable  hulk  and  importance.  It  is 
entitled  a  '  Report  upon  the  Progress  and  Eft'ects  of  the  Cho- 
lera I\'Iorbns  in  Paris  and  the  rural  Communes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.'  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  table.s,  prepared  by  M.  Villot,  and  by  charts  which 
group  and  bring  together,  under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  special 
aspects  of  the  questions  to  which  they  severally  relate.  The 
following  is  the  resume  of  the  principal  resulls  which  have  been 
elicited  as  to  the  general  subject.  The  appearance  of  the  cholera 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  in  the  capital  itself  and  in  the  niral 
communes  of  the  dejiartment  of  the  Seine.  P'he  jirogress,  the 
different  jdiases,  and  thednration  of  the  cholera,  have  been  similar 
in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  In  both,  more  females  than  males 
perished  ;  but  in  the  country,  the  ]iroportion  of  female  deaths 
above  those  of  males  was  considerably  higher  than  at  Paris. 
Early  infancy,  mature  life,  and  old  age  seemed  most  exposed  to 
the  malady,  the  ages  least  alfected  being  from  G  to  30;  but  in  the 
rural  communes  early  childhood  has  sn.stained  more  loss,  relatively 
to  the  other  ages,  than  at  Paris,  whilst  the  mortality  amimg 
youthful  and  aged  persons  was  not  so  great :  from  30  to  40  years 
is  the  period  of  life  which  has  been  altogether  the  most  smitten. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  variations  of  the  temperature  have 


had  more  influence  upon  the  malady  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country.  The  mortality  from  cholera  in  Paris  has  altogether 
reached  to  1!),1U>,  and  in  the  rural  communes  to  3,490 ;  being, 
on  lioth  numbers  together,  a  proportion  of  23'  5?  upon  every  1000 
souls.  The  rural  communes  that  are  most  open  to  every  wind, 
suffered  the  most;  but  at  Paris  it  was  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  closest  parts  of  the  town, 
that  is,  among  the  poor  pojiulation  crowded  together  in  small 
dirty  apartments.  In  the  country  as  well  as  in  town,  persons  prac- 
tising those  employments  (such  as  those  exercised  in  the  open 
air),  which  do  not  indicate  comfortable  circumstances,  seem  to 
Lave  been  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  cholera.  The  excesses  in 
which  the,  population  of  Paris  indulge  on  a  Sunday  appear  to 
have  produced  an  augmentation  of  one-eighth  in  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  hosjiitals  on  the  Mondays,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cholera.  The  mortality  was  somewhat  less  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  various  prisons,  than  among  the  population 
domiciled  in  the  city  of  Paris;  lint  the  mortality  in  the  prisons 
among  persons  60  years  old  and  upwards,  was  equal  to  that  of 
persons  of  the  same  time  of  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town — namely,  64  in  1000.  The  proportion  of  deaths  among  the 
military,  in  Paris  and  the  rest  of  tlie  departmeiit,  exceeded  that  of 
the  civil  pojiulation.  ln-ing  25.66  upon  1000.  Finally,  in  those 
loc.ilities  infected  by  jiutrid  emanations,  it  docs  not  ajipear  that 
the  cholera  occasioned  greater  mortality  than  in  other  places. 


Foreign  Publications,  No.  1.'!. — (French.)  Roux-Ferranil,  '  His- 
toire  du  Progrcs  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe;'  tom.  II.  7  f-  8vo. 
(to  becomjileted  in  6  vols.) — Le  Gen.  M.  Luniarque,  '  Souvenirs, 
IMem.  et  Lettres,  publics  par  sa  Famille  ;'  ler  vol.  7^^  fr.  (to  be 
completed  in  5  vols.) — I'rof.  Gril/ou,  '  Hist,  de  la  nouvelle  Here- 
siedu  XIX  Siecle,'  Refutation  de  I'Onvr.  de  TAbbe  de  la  Mennais  ; 
ler  de  3  vols.  8vo.  5  fr. —  Ph.  de  Setjur,  '  Hist,  de  Charles  VIII. 
Roi  de  Fi  ance  ;'  2  v.  fivo.  15  fr. — *  Tucquevi/le,  '  De  I'Empire  et 
de  la  Dcmiicratie  aux  Etats-Unis;'  2  v.  8vo. — ^  A.  de  la  Horde, 
'  Hist,  de  r.'\dniinistration,  &c.  de  la  Ville  de  Paris;'  2  v.  8vo. — 
''W.  Sue,  '  Hist,  de  la  Marine  Fiancaise;'  10  v.  8vo.  avec  plans, 
&c. — Baron  d' Haussez,  '  Voy.  d"un  Exile  de  Londres  a  Naples, 
et  en  Sicile,  &c  ;'  2  v.  8vo. — Bioehe,  Goujet,  et  autres, '  Dictionnaire 
de  Pi-ocedure  Civile  et  Commerciale :'  Tome  111.  (FA-OY)  ;  8vo. 
74  fr. — A.  Carre/,  '  CEuvres  comp.  de  P.  L.  Courier  ;'  28  livr.  8vo. 
14  fr. —  L.  DesUmdes,  '  De  I'Onanisme,  &c. ;'  8vo.  7  fr. — Paillurd 
et  JMarz,  'Traite  Theorique  et  Pratiqn.e  des  Blessures  par  Armes 
de  Guerie;'  poblie  sous  la  directiim  du  Baron  Dupuytren  ;  Tome 
II.  8vo.  7  fr. —  Fatnut,  '  Hist,  du  Palais  Royal  ;'  12tb  and  last  pt. 
fol.  15  fr. — Montemurt,  '  Bibliothcque  Universelle  des  Voyages;' 
t.  24  et  26.  8vo.  2^  fr. — Sclwell,  '  Cours  d'Histoire  des  Etats  En- 
ropeens;'  Tome  XLVI.  14  fr.  ;  46  vols. 329  (r.—Giillois,  '  Hist,  de 
la  Convention  Nationale  ;'  t.  I.  et  11.  8vo.  ISfr.^ — Buchez  el  Roux, 
'Hist.  Parlement.iire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise;'  1789 — 1815. 
Tome  X.  2  fr. — G,  de  Fire, '  .Statistique  des  Lettres  et  des  Sciences;' 
8vo.  livr.  III.  et  IV.,  each  1  fr. — Meiizel,  '  Voy.  en  Autriche, 
1831;'  8vo.  5  fr. — Rugendas,  '  Voy.  Pittoresque  dans  le  Bresil;' 

No.  4,  fol.  12  fr  Lamartine,  '  CEuvres  completes  ;'  par  I'Auteur; 

t.  II.  8vo.  5  fr.  (to  form  4  vols.) — Michaud  et  Poujo/at,  '  Corre- 
spondance  d'Orient;'  Tome  V'l.  et  dernier,  7^  fr. — De  Cundolle, 
'  Introd.  a  1' Etude  de  la  Botanique;'  t.  I.  8vo.  6  fr. — G.  Cuvier, 
'  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  ;'  t.  IV.  1st  part,  74  fr. — 
Becquerel,  '  Traite  Experimental  de  I'Electricite  et  du  Magne- 
tisrae  t.  II.8vo.  75fr- — Thierry, '  Dix  Ans  d'Etudes  Historiques  ;' 
8v'o.  7^  fr. — Riftud,  '  Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Nubie,  &c.  1805 — 
1817  ;'  parts  24  and  25,  fol. —  V.  Hugn.^  '  Oiluvres  completes  ;'  t.  III. 
7^  fr.- — (German.)  Thiole,  '  Life  and  M'orks  of  B  Thorwald.sen, 
the  Danish  Sculptor;'  1.  fol.  160  pi.  4  vols.  40  dollars.— Graff, 
'  Philology,  Treasurv  of  the  old  High-German  Language;'  1  vol. 
1  J„d. — *Prof.  liraubaeh,  'Science  of  Padagogics  ;'  vol.1.  8vo. — 
Koenigii,  C.  G.,  Opuscnla  Latina;  ed  F.  M.  Oertel ;  1.  8vo.  1^  d. 
— Gro/e,  '  .Tourn.  of  Numismatics  ,'  2  d.  a  year. — Ri/chner,  '  Buja- 
trics,  or  Sporadic  Diseases  of  Cattle  ;'  8vo.  IJ  d. — Prof.  Michelet, 
'  Aristotelis  Ethicor.  Nicomacheor.  L.  X  ;'  vol.  II.  1.  8vo.  2\  d. — 
Prof.  Walz,  '  Rhetores  Graeci vol.  3.  8vo.  3^  d. —  Foerlsch,  'Ge- 
rardi  Joann.  Vossii  Aristarchus,  lib.  VII-;'  i.  4to.  2|  d. — Dr. 
U'irMer.  -  All  the  Medicinal  Plautsof  Germany;'  1.4to.  16  pi.  2d. 
— Prof.  Rossmaesler,  '  Forest  Insects  ;'  8vo.  -5  d. — Duden,  '  Report 
of  a  journey  to  and  Residence  in  the  Western  States  of  North 
America;'  2nd  ed.  with  add.  8vo.  1^  d. — Prof  Schottkij,  'Scenes 
from  the  Alps  in  the  South  of  Germany  ;'  8vo.  1  d. —  Prof.  Ratimer, 
'  History  of  Etirope  since  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  ;' 
vol.  IV.  2j  d. — '  illustrations  of  the  War  between  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  1825-1828  ;'  8vo.  1^  d.—Riller  el  Aibers,  'A.  Cor- 
nelii  Celsi  Medicina ;'  8vo.  1  d, — Klug  et  Ehrenberg,  '  Symbolae 
Phvsicfe  ;  Insectae  Africa;;'  Decus  IV.  10  pi.  col.  fol.  d. — 
Prof.  Presl.  '  Flora  Exotica  ;'  2  vols.  fol.  w.  108  pi.  col.  36  d.— 
7'sehischha,  'Guide  on  Journies  in  Austria  ;' 8vo.  2^  d. — Retsch's 
'  Outlines  to  Shakspeare ;'  Pt.  III.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  4to.  5  d. — 
Dr.  E.  Mliller,  '  History  of  the  Theory  of  the  Arts  among  the 
Ancients  ;'  8vo.  1^  d.  —  Dr.  Beck,  '  History,  Traditions,  and 
Scenery  of  the  Rhine  ;'  8vo.  2  d. — Hejekiel.  '  Recollections  of  F.  P. 
Wilmscn     8vo.  I  j|  d. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
London. 

'pHE  SPRING  COURSES  will  commence 

on  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  Jamiary. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  MORBID 
ANATOMY— By  H.  M;iyo,  Esq.,  F.Il.S. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY— R.  Partiidge,  Esq. 

BOTANY— G.  Burnett,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

CHEMISTRY— .1.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

MEDICINE,  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE 
of— F,  Hawkins,  M.D. 

MIDWIFERY  and  DISEASES  of  WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN— R.  Feisuscni,  M.D. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS- 

.Hawkins,  M.D,,  F.U.S. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE— T.  Watson,  M.D. 
SURGERY—.!.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Dec.  1834.  OTTER,  M.A.,  Prinoipal. 

N.B.— The  Classes  in  the  SENIOR  DEPART- 
MENT will  be  RE-OPENED  on  Tlinrsday,  the 
22nd  of  January,  and  the  Cl.asses  in  the  SCHOOL 
on  Monday,  the  26th  of  .lanuavy. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  THE  GUARDIANS  OF 
E  DU  CAT  I  ON.— Now  ready. 

frWENTY    MINUTES'-  ADVICE  to 

-"■  YOUNG  MOTHERS  on  SUCKLING  their 
OWN  OFFSPRING.    A  new  edition,  prioe  Is.  6cZ. 

W.  Kidd,  14,  Cliandos-street,  West  Strand,  who 
has  just  published  new  editions  of — • 

2.  Tlie  Book  of  Domestic  Duties,  price  Is.  6rf. 
witli  l^ngravings. 

3.  The  Child's  Book  of  Health,  or  the  Y'oung 
Mother's  Guiile  in  the  Management  of  her  Children, 
with  ditto.    Sixth  edition.  Is.  6d. 

4.  The  Book  of  Manners,  or  the  Parent's  Best 
Friend,  with  ilitto,  Is.  6(Z. 

o.  The  Book  of  Education,  or  tlie  Parent's  Moni- 
tor, with  ditto,  Is.  ijd. 

AH  tiie  above  may  be  had  neatly  bound  together, 
7s.  Gd.  in  cloth, 

6.  A  Fhiendly  Appeal  to  Parents  m  Behalf  of 
their  (.'hildren;  being  the  '  Iiitroductoiy  Treatise 
to  the  Work.'    Sixth  edition,  Is.  with  ditto. 

Tliis  is  not  included  in  the  Volume. 


Third  Edition. — In  I2mo.  price  6s.  67.  cloth  boards, 
J  ETTERS  to  a  DiS.SENTINti  MINIS- 
*^  TER  of  the  CONGREGATIONAL  INDE- 
PENDENT DENOMIN.VnON;  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Piinci])les  of  that  Sect,  and  the  Au- 
thor's Reasons  for  leaving  it,  and  Conforming  to  the 
Established  Cliurch. 

Tlio  above  work  shows  Congrcgation.al  Indepen- 
dency  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  hi  tlic 
Word  of  God,  and  prostrates  it  in  tlie  dust.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  the  Church  of  England  is  Apos- 
tolic in  its  origin,  and  perfectly  Scriptural  in  its 
foundations. 

Sheffield:  Printed  for  S.  Ridge;  and  sold  by  R. 
Groomljiidge,  London. 


AMERICAN  POETRY. 

Beautifully  printed  in  small  octavo,  price  7s.  cloth 
boards,  or  85.  silk. 

CELECTIONS  from  the  AMERICAN 

^    POETS,  with  some  Introductory  Remarks. 
In  two  vols,  small  8vo.  price  lUs.  fancy  cloth. 

TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  Dw  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY, First  Series,  containing  NetlM'Keown; 
the  Three  Tasks,  or  tlie  Little  House  under  the 
Hill;  Shane  Fadli's  Weilding;  L.irry  M'Farlauii's 
Wake;  the  Battle  of  tlie  Factions  ;  tlie  Funi'ial ;  tlie 
Party  Fight;  the  Hedge  Scliool;  the  Abduction  of 
MatKavauagh;  the  Station. 

Third  Edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected, 
with  nuinerous  humorous  Engravings  on  Copper 
and  Wood,  from  Designs  by  W.  H.  Brooke,  Esq. 
A.R.H.A. 

"  Admiralile, truly, intensely  Irish;  neverwere  the 
outrageous  whimsicalities  of  that  strange,  wild,  ini:i- 
ginative  people  so  cliaracteristicnlly  described;  uoi, 
amidstallthe  I'uu,  frolic,  and  folly,  is  there  auydeartli 
of  jioctry,  p;ithos,  and  passion,  llie  author's  a 
jewel." — Blackwood's  M.iga/.uie. 

"  Genuine  and  capital  traits  and  stories  are  these. 
What  between  Brooke's  felicitous  designs  and  the 
author's  n.a'ivcand  native  tahnit,  w  e  hnvctiere  a  pub- 
lication wdlich  m.iy  be  placed  on  the  shell' w  ith  the 
most  iKquilar  couteniporaries." — LoiuUtn  Literary 
Gazette. 

TRAITS  and  .STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA- 
SANTRY, Second  Series,  contaiiihig  the  Miduiglit 
Mass;  the  Donagh,  or  the  Horse  Stealers;  Piiil, 
Purcell  the  Pig  Driver;  an  Essay  on  Irish  Swearing; 
tlie  Geography  of  an  Irish  Oath;  the  Liaulnui  Slice, 
an  Irish  Superstition;  the  Poor  .Scholar;  Wild  Goosi 
Lodge;  Tubber  Dergh,  or  the  Red  Well;  Deni; 
O'Shaughnessy  going  to  Maynooth;PhelimO'Toole's 
Courtship. 

By  tlie  Author  of  tlie  First  Series. 

Second  edition,  beautiiuUy  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood, from 
Designs  by  W.  H.Brooke,  Esq.  A.R.H.A.  3  vols 
small  8vo.  price  15s.  fancy  cloth. 

Dublin:  Printed  for  W.  F.  Walceman,  and  sold  by 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  R,  Groombridge,  London 


In  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Plates,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
OKETCHES  in  PORTUGAL  during  the 

^  CIVIL  WAR  of  1834.  By  Captain  ,T.  E.  Alex- 
ander, K.L.S.,  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  Author  of 
*  Travels  in  the  East,'  &c.  With  ( )liser\  aliims  oir  the 
present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  Portugal. 

"  Sketches  should  be  slight,  desultory,  character- 
istic, and  pleasant  reading;  and  such  is  this  volume." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

James  Coehrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo- x>laee. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  small  8vo.,  price  5s.  cloth. 
■O  YACINTII  ;  or,  The  Contrast.    By  the 

Authoress  of'  Alice  Seymoin'.* 
*'  A  touching  story,  and  lit  for  every  age  and/le- 
gree.  It  is  indeed  eininently  calculated  to  improve 
the  heart,  and  teach  the  most  consolatory  lessons  of 
pure  religion.  The  contrast  between  the  death-beds 
of  a  worthy  farmer  and  a  fasliionable  peeress  is 
striking  and  pathetic.  There  is  notbingovercharged; 
and  we  naturally  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  be 
v  irtuous  is  the  only  way  to  be  happy,  as  far  as  earthly 
happiness  is  to  be  compassed.'' — Literary  Gazette. 
James  tjochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


npHE  THIRD  VOLUiMEof  Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY  M.VRTIN'S  HISTORY  of  the 
BRITISH  COLONIES,  comprismg  the  CAN/V- 
DAS,  &c.,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  our  import- 
ant possessions  in  Nortli  America;  with  a  full 
Account  of  the  Timber  Trade  and  Fisheries,  the 
actual  state  of  Emigration,  a  dispassionate  View  ol 
the  present  Discontents,  and  of  the  French  and 
United  States'  Encroachments  on  our  Territory  and 
Fisheries,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  illustrated  by 
nine  accurate  Maps,  and  numerous  oihcial  statistical 
Charts  and  Documents,  never  before  published. 
Early  orders  are  requested.  The  price  of  this  vo- 
lume to  non-subscribers  is  2js.  owing  to  the  great 
value  and  extent  of  the  materials. 

James  C  chrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 

Vol.  I.  contauiing  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  valuable 
Maps  and  otlicial  Documents;  and 

Vol.  II.  containing  the  whole  of  our  Possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  may  still  be  had,  price  One 
Guinea  each. 

N.B.  This  is  the  only  complete  History  of  the 
British  Colonies  ever  published. 


NEW  WORK   BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF  '  CA- 
VENDISH.' 

Just  published,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at 
every  library  in  the  Kuigdom,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo., 

WI  L  L  WATCH.  From  the  Autobio- 

gvapliy  of  a  Naval  Officer.  To  which  are 
appended,  the  whole  of  the  Correspondence  aud 
Statement  relative  to  Captam  Marryat. 

"  A  very  spu'ited  perfbrmaiico.  The  cliaracter  of 
the  blind  old  Admiral,  Phil  Fluke,  and  his  secretary, 
Corporal  Royal,  is  capital.  The  history  of  Will 
Watch  is  very  higeniously  wrought  into  that  of  the 
hero;  and  the  defence  of  the  ^;inu^^tflers'  c;iM"rn  is 
much  more  mclo-dramatic  than  anyihini^  wc  have 
for  a  long  time  seen  on  the  .stage.  \\  ill  \\  alcli  is  a 
most  manifest  improvement  on  his  predecessors."' 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  There  are  stirring  scenes  m  the  book.  Will 
Watch  and  his  Amazonian  mother,  and  his  little 
sii^ter  Fanny,  funn  a  gruup  w  hich  we  sec  with  our 
mind's  eye  after  wc  have  closed  its  pages.  Tlie  story 
refers  to  the  late  war,  and  lirings  upon  the  scene 
many  of  our  great  naval  heroes — the  Earl  St.  Vm- 
cent  and  Lord  Nelson  among  others.  There  is 
heart  in  the  character  of  Admiral  Fluke,  and  it  is 
maintained  unchanged  till  death.  The  conclusion  is 
hrief  and  fearful." — Athenreum. 

"  The  Author  of  '  Will  Watch'  has  succeeded. 
Little  Fanny  is  lull  of  grace  and  sweetness ;  and  Cor- 
nclie  must  attract  all  hearts  by  her  truly  feminine 
charms." — Court  Journal. 


Just  Published,  dedicated  to  Riif  John  Soank,  Part  I* 
of  a  New  Edition  of 


COMPLETION  OF  BURN'S  WORKS. 
Now  ready,  price  5s., 
T^HE  EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  the  LIFE 

and  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.  By 
Ar-L.\N  Cunningham. 

Tliis  volume  (which  completes  the  work)  consists 
of  the  original  Bonier  Tour  oi  Jiurns — His  llighland 
Tour — Ueinarks  on  Scottish  Song  — The  Ayrshire 
llalhids — The  Poet's  Common  Place  Book — Burn's 
assiguaient  of  his  Wurl:.s — The  Glossary — Poems  in 
linriuur  of  Burns— General  Index  to  the  Poetry  aud 

The  I'lubrllishmeuts  are  oi' rare  excellence,  and 
consist  of  the  Pier  of  LeUh,  liy  William  Miller;  aud 
the  Tttwn  and  Ilarlionr  o''  Ayr,  by  E.  Gooilhall. 

The  Prolile  ;iMd  Si-;d,  aud  a  Fac  simile  of  one  of 
the  I'cjct's  ^.weeiesl,  productions  — 

"  1  t^aed  a  waefu'  ga,tc  yestreen," 
are  added  to  tlie  attiaction.-i  of  this  beautiful  vohmic. 

Earl)'  orders  are  requested,  to  secun.'  lirst  inipre:i- 
sions  of  the  Plates.  Set.^  will  be  iniuiedial ely  pre- 
pared iu  eveiy  variety  of  ele'j;aut  binding,  and  U  is 
presume*!  a  mm'e  ajipropriaie  t.'iu'i-.! nias  and  Nea' 
Year's  pres<uit  has  jseldoni  been  ollered  to  the  public. 

James  Cochrane  aud  Co.,  1 1,  Waleiloo-place;  and 
to  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Illustrations  may  be  had  separately,  in 
3  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd,  each,  Hvo.,  and  5a',  4to. 


■RROWN'S  PRINCIPLES  of 
^  TICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  Containiu; 
sal  Rules  for  delineating  Architectural  l)( 
various  Surfaces,  and  taking  Views  from  N: 
the  most  simple  and  expeditious  Method: 
trated  by  25  I'latrs.    I'l  u  e  U]s.  cloth. 

This  work  is  well  ;ul.ipLed  for  the  use 
Persons;  the  subject  being  treated  in  a  ni 
culated  to  render  the  Science  of  Per^in  i-rp 
Art  of  Drawing  easy  of  attainment  b)  e\  erv 

London:  Li'igh  and  Son,  421,  Strand, 
by  J.  Wealc  (late  Taylor's  Architectural 
59,  High  Holborn. 


PRAC- 

J  IJ  niver- 
'sigus  on 
iture,  by 
i.  lUus- 

of  Young 
uniei-  cal- 
and  the 
eapacity. 
So  d  also 
Library), 


On  Saturday,  December  27,  was  published,  price 

Gs.  6^.,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth  and  lettered, 
T  E  CAMKLEON,   Vol.  I.    This  work, 

^\hich  was  undertaken  to  supply  a  deficieney 
long  felt  by  readi-rs  and  learn  u'^  of  tlie  Freneh  lan- 
guage in  this  conn  11  \ ,  1)V  I'ai  ni  -  hini;  Iheui  with  cheap, 
amusing,  and  in-l  rncli\ e  speennuns  uf  French  litera- 
ture, has  been  so  eminently  successful  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  urging  anything  in  its  favour  beyond 
stating  its  object,  and  that  under  the  management 
of  an  Editor  residing  at  Paris  that  object  is  fully 
attained. 

Le  Cameleon  is  published  in  Weekly  Numbers, 
price  Sr/.each.    A  Part,  containing  Six  Numbers,  ap- 
pears Monthly,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper,  price  is. 
London:  Henry  Hoox)er,  13,  Pall-Mall  East. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  REGISTER. 

^HIS  Monthly  Magazine,  which  has  been 

before  the  Public  nearly  eleven  years,  possesses 
an  extensive  London  and  Provincial  circulation,  as 
well  iu  the  Established  Church  as  tlu-oughout  the 
other  denominations  of  the  Religious  World.  The 
Evangelical  Register  offers  a  desirable  and  almost 
exclusive  medium  of  publicity  in  channels  distinct 
from  the  Newspapers  and  many  other  Periodicals,  to 
Advertisers  of  every  class.  The  Rtduction  in  the 
Government  Duty  on  Advertisements  has  enabled 
the  Conductors  to  make  a  considerable  alteration  in 
their  Scale  of  Prices,  whicli  will  be  found  lower  than 
any  other  Magazine  now  pubhshed,  and  will,  they 
trust,  entitle  the  Register  to  the  support  and  encou- 
ragement of  Advertisers  in  general. 

The  Maga/.iue  is  )ln!lU^^hed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Co.,  at  the  Lfjudon  Ifepo^itur^  for  Religious  Publi- 
cations, 27,  Paleruosler-row  ;  by  whom,  or  Mr. 
Painter,  Letterpress  and  Copperplate  Printer,  76, 
Myddelton-street,  Clerkeuwell,  all  Communications 
for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements  will  be  received. 


"SHE  SAT  WITHIN  THE  ABBEY  WALLS," 

And  the  Companion  Song  of 
"  BEAUTY'S  QUEEN," 
Witli  a  Portrait  of  the  Lady. 
'T^HKSE,  Barnett's  two  popnlar  Songs, 

still  contiuue  their  most  extraordinary  and  suc- 
cessful career,  and  have  already  passed  th:<)Ugh 
three  editions.  Being  so  nuich  sung  at  the  various 
Evening  Concerts,  the  demand  has  recently  exceeded 
anything  hitherto  known.  Large  supplies  of  both 
have  also  left  this  country  for  America,  1  he  East  and 
\Vest  Inrlies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  distant 
Ib-itisli  l'u>,se.-,-.ions.  Nearer  bonn-  their  progress  is 
still  uiuu'  ia.;>id:  i.liion-honi  Scitlan.l  Ihey  have  be- 
come uui\'ersal  fa\ (jurU.es,  aud  the  liili  Newspapers 
speak  loudly  in  praise  of  the  words  and  music  of 
both  songs.  Nearly  100  Provincial  Journals  have 
recorded  their  admiration  of  both  ballads,  which 
which  V,  ei-e  publishe.l  in  France  \\  ithiu  2-1  hours  of 
their  ariival,  arranged  both  for  Flute  and  Guitar, 
while  in  some  ^  arts  of  tlie  Continent,  their  music 
has  b  en  transferred  to  the  musical  snuff-boxes,  as  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  composer's  skill. — Loudon 
Paper,  December,  1834. 

London:  Smith  auwi  Co.,  185,  Oxford  Street^ 

'T'O  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD.— MU- 

SICAL  CATECHISMS  by  HAMILTON, 

in  cloth  boards,  viz. — 

Ot  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,2.<.  Key  to  ditto, 
Is.  6(1.  Catechism  of  Counterpoint,  Melody,  and 
Composition,  2s.  Ditto  of  Double  Counterpoint  and 
Double  Fugue,  2?.  Ditto  for  the  Violin,  Is.  Dic- 
tionary of  1000  Musical  Terms  (French,  German, 
and  Italian),  with  their  Significations,  Is.  Practical 
Catechism  on  Suiging,  2s;  and  his  Art  of  Tuning 
Pianoibrtes,  Is.  Clarke's  Catechism  for  the  Piano, 
second  edition,  Is.  Jarucs*s  Ditto  fur  the  Flute,  se- 
cond edition,  U.  James's  Ditt't  for  the  Guitar,  1.?, 
Furde  on  Singing,       l-'ordc's  Aitctl  Singing  at  Sight. 

N.B. — In  a  few  days  will  be  publisheil,  under  tlic 
immediate  patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen,  her  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  her  Rcval  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta, 
and  the  Royal  Ai-a'l<-ni\  of  Mu.-^ie,  all  the  Theoretical 
Uovks  of  the  e.leinale'd  Aihr.-elilsijcvger,  Master  in 
(^ompositiuu  to  Jieel.lioven,  Ilaydn,  Hummel,  Mos- 
eheles,  iu  2  vul^.  .S\o.  Iniards,  (  trauslateil  from 
the  Original  by  Arnold  Merrick.  ICsip)  price  '2i.  '■2s. 

Loudon;  Piildished  by  R.  Cocks  and  Co.  No.  20, 
Priiices-slieet,  Hanover-square;  and  to  be  had  of 
Simpkin  aud  Marshall,  Stationcrs'-court;  and  of  all 
Mnsicsellers  and  Booksellers  iu  the  United  Kiag- 
dora. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


Jan.  1835, 


WORKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  (Jan.  1,  183'.)  is  iiuhlisliea,  No.  XVII., 
price  OS.  seweil, 

rfHE  QUARTl<;iU;Y  JOURNAL  OF 

EDUCATION. 
Ciintcnts: — Elcnioiitavy  Education  in  Scotland — 
Puiilic  Instruction— I'loject  of  a  Plan  of  Moral,  In- 
dustiiuii^,  anil  Intellectual  Edncatinn  for  Females- 
Education  i>(  i'arisli-Poor  Cliil  lr.Mi  under  tlu'  Poor- 
Law  AuM'U  Imeut  .\ct— Pub'ic  Iu^trucli.llI  in  the 
State  of  New  York— Savini^-s  l',aul;s— Statistics  of 
Education  in  England — Havr.iu  SiIimmI —Flogging 
and  Fagging  at  Winchester  Silio  1.  Reviews: — 
Pcacouli  s  Algebra  — Scholeliel.i's  Appendix  to  ^Es- 
ehylus  —  Elegautiac  Latina;  — The  Teacher — Dy- 
mock's  Bibhotheca  Classica,  &e. — Miscellaneous, 
Foreign  and  Eritish. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PORTR.VITS,  No.  XXXII. 

Containini;  I'urtraits  and  Memoirs  of  lies  Caites, 
Spenser,  and  Grotius.  Imperial  8vo.  p-.iee  2v  t;.(. 
Tliis  Numlier  coTnidetes  the  F'ouvtii  Volume,  wbieli 
mav  now  lie  liad,  price  U.  Is.  boiuul  in  I'.uiey  eleih 
and  lettered  with  L:ilt  tops.  The  previous  Vuluuies 
may  also  be  had,  unil'nrmlv  bouml.  at  \l.  Is.  each. 

THF,  P1;nMY  MAG.VZINE 
Of  the  Socictv  Ibrllie  DiilusiMU  of  I' selul  Knowledge. 

Three  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  u..iv  .-..mpleted, 
aiul  may  l)e  purcliase.l  of  all   llo,  K -ell,  i ne  aK 

bounrl  in  clotli,  for  1/.  \  l.    Tln-se  Volu  ^  e.ui^i^t  of 

1428  folio  pages,  and  contain  7U  Wood  Cuts,  which 


may  V)e  classiiied  as  foUow-s: — ■ 
Architeclure  and  Antiipiities,  including  thcEug- 
lish  Catheilials,  ;ind  the  most  remarkable 

builduig-.ilouu'stu-  iitiil  foreign   152 

Views  (d' t'itie  and  ef  striking  Scenery   H-i 

Porlr:iits  .if  eiuuieiit  .Men  !   3'j 

Natural  llistorv   l''l 

lUustratioin  .if'l'.iets  in  til  ■  Scielicesand  .\rts,  .  U'J 
Fine  Arts,  ineludiirg  the  Cartoons  and  other 
P.aintiU'.'s  of  the  great  Masters,  Statues,  &c. .  77 

Select  Works  of  ]  logarth   18 

Miscellaneous   41 


7U 

The  First  Volume,  which  contains  121,5  Wood  Cuts, 
is  sold  for  Gs. ;  the  Second,  v  ith  2  s  Cuts,  for7s.6c!.; 
ami  the  Third,  willt  231  Cuts,  fu  7<.i'7. 

ONIC  IlUNinii;!)  and  FU'TY  of  the  CUTS  of 

the  PENNY  M.\GAZlNi:.whiehave  e  ,u  i-f  red  es 
olleriug  till'  be^t  siieeimeiis  of  tlie  .\it,  li.nelireu 
luinted, without  text,  on  drawingpaper.and  are  soil, 
bound  in  eletli,wiih  gilt  edges,  at  lis.;  or  loose,  for 
Scrap  Books,  ,  at  I'K.GrZ. 
THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA,  Part  XXIV. 
])ricc 

Two  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  now  complcteil, 
and  a  Third  will  be  ready  in  April  next.  The  cur- 
rent publication  is  in  Numbers,  t\\  o  e;ieh  w  eek,  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  price  9rf.  The  re-ul  u  sale  of 
50,01)0  copies  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud,  .lud  the 
re-pnbliciition  in  the  United  States,  are  saii-l.ieiiHy 
proofs  that  tlie  attempt  has  been  sncces^lully  uiade 
to  unite,  in  such  a  work,  great  clie:qiue-^  wiih  the 
completeness  andaccnraev  w  hieh  imm  only  be  secured 
by  engaging  the  assistance  of  able  wiiters,  who  will 
in  all  cases  go  to  origiu.d  -,iiuree,  uf  iafuriuation. 

The  letter  A  is  m.w  ei.ueludrd.  It  is  an  obvious 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  s.uae  h.we  done,  that  all  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet  w  ill  require  as  mueli  space 
as  A,  nor  is  it  correct  to  stippose  that  many  other 
letters  will  rim  the  same  length.  The  first  letter  of 
the  alpliabet  contains  nimierous  subjects,  w  hich  it 
is  im|iossible  to  discuss  very  briefly  andsatisl'aetorily 
at  the  same  time:  accordhigly  it  will  be  fomnl  that 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  occu;  ies  one-eighth  of 
nearly  all  pidilished  Cyclopredias ;  and  as  the  rate  of 
publication  was  increased  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  this  ( 'yeloiKedia  w  ill  go  on  to  its 
eimipletiou  ;is  r.ipidly  as  such  a  wnrl.  can  do,  wlieil 
proper  pains  are  take'o  to  procure  exaet  information, 
and  to  ensure  typographical  accnraey.  No  sp.iee  is 
taken  up  imnecessarily:  this  work  aims  at  eMuy 
possible  condensation  that  is  compatible  with  the 
plan  of  making  the  articles  instructive  and  jierfect  in 
themselves,  as  w  ell  as  valuable  for  r.-ferenee. 

The  FIRST  STAGE  of  AUlTll-MiriTC.  Arith- 
metic for  Y'oung  Children,  being  a  Series  of  Exercises 
cxemplilying  the  manner  in  vvhicli  Arithmetic  should 
he  taught  to  Y'oimg  Children.  Price  1  s.  6(i.  sewed, 
or  2s.  bound  in  cloth. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CHARLES 

KNIGHT,  22,  LUDGATE  STREET. 
Tliis  day  is  published  price  10s.  Gd.  each,  bound  in 
clotil.  Vol.  I.  Vocal:  V(d.  I.  Iiistruuiental — 
THE  MUSICAL  LIHKARY. 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  .Music  ptddishcd  to 
the  end  of  133!  is  now  li.rmed  iutn  f,.o  separate  vo- 
lumes, with  onialnenlal  Tille-iiag,>s,  and  haud-iimidy 
bound  in  cloth,  price  half  a-guinea  each.  The  Wiu  k 
is  also  issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  F'ourpeuee, 
containing  Eight  pages  of  JIusic,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  price  Is  6f/. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  MUSICAL  LI- 
BRARY'is  also  formed  into  a  Volume  to  the  end  of 
183t,  price  8s.  r.,l.  bi.uud  in  (duth. 

This  Day  is  Ptddishcd,  The  ( 'OMPANION  tofhe 
NEVVSP-\PEli,  No.  \\V.  being  the  eommeme- 
ment  of  the  Third  Volume.  The  Compaui.,ii  to  the 
Newspaper  is  published  Monthly,  price  id.  It  treats 
of  matters  of  universal  and  lasting  interest,  anil 
aspires  to  become  au  assistant  to  every  newspaper 


reader,  whatever  may  he  his  individual  opinions  as 
to  particular  measures  of  Government.  In  general, 
the  w  ork  ontains  a  number  of  short  articles  on  sub- 
jects to  w  hich  the  publicmind  is  directed ;  but,  occa- 
sionally, s,ime  m.dter,  involving  a  great  many  facts, 
is  tre.ii'ed  .it  leu;;lli.  It  .also  includes  a  Retrospect 
and  Chr  luii  1.'  'if  Lveiits,  so  that  e,icli  entire  Volume 
serv.'s  the  pur)iiise  of  an  .Ynnual  Register.  The  Se- 
cond Vohiiiie  is  now  complete,  and  is  published, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  5s.  6d.  The  First  Volume  may 
also  be  had,  price  .1  s-. 

The  BOOK  ..1  lll'.ALTII;  or,  An  Exposition  of 
the  Physical  and  .Ment.d  Constitution  of  .Man,  with 
a  View'to  the  Proim.li.m  .d'  Human  L..nge\ity  and 
Happiness.  By  S.  i  riiwn  o  Smiiii,  M  H.,  rii\-i- 
cian  to  the  London  Fi-mm  1  liwpilal,  to  Ih.-  K.i  l.  rn 
lli»li.'Usarv,  and  te  to.-  ,Iews'  Hospital.  \t>\.  1.  il- 
lu  I:  ill. I  vClliDui'  Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  cuts. 
I'l     ■      .  l.Muml  io  elotli. 

s  r  \  I  IS  l  ies  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Tables 
ol'tlie  K.M  irie,  ruiukiiion,  (.'onimerce,  &"c.,  of  the 
fii;t,>,l  \i,ej,f'm  ;.iiil  its  1 1,- )  endcncies.  Part  III., 
enmiiile.l  1. 1  lu  til.'  I  illiei:il  Uel  iirus  presented  to  both 
Himsi's  iif  rarUaiiM  i.l  l.v  eemiiiancl  of  his  Majesty. 
Foli",  plie.'  :«■<.  b,.nii.!  m'i  ,  111. 

.  ■ .  Part  I.  included  the  Returns  of  1830  and  1831, 
.and  is  now  out  of  print.  Part  11.  inclvided  those  of 
1832,  and  only  a  few  copies  are  now  remaining. 
Part  111,  includes  the  whole  of  the  Returns  con- 
taiui'.l  ill  the  pievious  Pait~,  n-    i  r.i uueil,  with  much 

adililioual  matt. -r,  and  eiuil  'I  to  I "  3  i. 

CIIAUI.ES  IvyUill  r,        l.uilgatc  street. 

KNIGHT'S  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  HOLDER 
'PHK    use  of  Metallic  Pf.ns  in  this 

cotmtry  has  bec.nie  so;;.'n,'V,ii  t  il,it  an  l,i\elltiou 
wdlich  corrects  their  d.'t.'.  is,  :ui:l  i,  ii,,ii  alily  iiii- 
proves  their  usefulness,  e,-i..ii.>l  i.^.u.l.'.l  ,.s  uuiui- 
porlaut.  The  objects  a.'  ..mpli  .li.'  i  In  ih.-  New 
Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  nid  \,.-  .  spl.iu.'.l  l.y 
first  olVering  a  comparati\.'  -lal.Mu.ait  of  Ih.'  .Vd- 
vantages  and  Disadvantag.'s  ol  the  Metallic  Pen,  as 
hitherto  used,  compare. 1  w  ith  the  Quill  Pen; — 

AnVANTAOEs  oF  TH1-;   MLTAl.I.IC  PEK. 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  has  a  permaneiii  cdeaiuess  an.l 
perfection  of  str.iU.-,  suri.assiiig,  w  lieu  it  is  well 
made,  w  hat  the  iptil!  eau  prmluee  for  a  little  time, 
even  when  first  ni;iil.*  or  ru.'iided. 

2.  The  .Metallic  I'eu  i  :d,\a>s  rea'.y,  saving  the  la- 
bour .in.l  loss  .if  timi'  .  f  isai-iuiiking  and  pen- 
mi'ii'iiiiL'.  au.l  the  .■oiis.'ipi.'ui  .-vils  of  interruptiiin 
t..  tl'.e  woik  upon  wliieli  the  wriler  is  .■mpluyed. 

3.  The  -M.  lallie  I'eil  is  chea;-er,  diieclly  and  indi- 
rectly; one  pen,  c:irefiill\  w  iped,\\  .11  do  the  ser\  ice 
of  many  quills,  indepen.lenily  .d'  th."  sa\  i:ig  of 
time  in  pen-mending.  It  h.is  li.'eu  n  eeitaiued, 
that  in  one  ofliee  in  I  .ondou,  of  ^  i  li.-i  It  ■  si7.e,2eU/. 
per  annum  is  s.i\.''l  l.\  llu'  .i   ■  .'i    i  '.1  I'etis. 

DISADVAMAOl  s  iF    nil     Ml  .     1  I  o     i;  -AS 
nillTElCiO  USFII. 

1.  The  Jletallic  Pen  is  more  diflicult  to  use  than  the 
(prill  pen.  It  often  pierces  the  paper,  in  consc- 
([U.-ne.-  of  its  sharp  poiu' -■,  au.l  g.-aer,,!  stilTiF'ss ; 
or  starts  so  astoscatte;  lie'  in':,.  Tlw  Ii.-iinl  ttliicli 
uses  it  must  nioM'  evti.'Uie  lirc.-isioii  to 
oIi\  i:.l.>  tlie~e  evils.    Tiilu':   ■  :i  In'.- up--tro  euJh 

the  liftalbe  p.'U,  ill  .MM- .■.|i..M.   lis  slillii    ..,  .s 

scarivly  |...ssihl,..  H.e,M-,.o  -..i.  lui;,  ih.'  sul,- 
staiie.'  upon  w  liieli  his  paper  rests,  the  w  riter  feels 
as  wh.'ii  writiuL;  with  a  (jnill  pen  upon  paper  laid 
on  liar.'  wii.td  .a  lu.Ual. 

2.  The  more  emislraiii.'d  motion  of  lhehand,vvi;ieh is 
indispensable  to  th.-  or.liiiary  use  of  the  metallic 
j.en,  sooner  latigiies  the  writer. 

3.  The  constraint  and  fatigue  induced  by  the  me- 
tallic pen  cause  the  perform.ance  to  be  much 
slower. 

CORRECTION  O?"  THE  nISAnVANT.\OES  .OF  THE  METAL- 
LIC PEN,  BY  KNIOHt's  PATENT  SPRINO  PeN- 
lIoLDER. 

The  new  PATENT  .SPRING  PEN -HOLDER, 
while  it  renders  the  act  of  writing  itself  easier  with 
any  pen,  leaves  to  the  Metallic  Pen  all  its  ao- 

VANI  AGES    OVEir  THE    QuILL.  AND    EN'riHELY  onvi- 

ates  the  msApv.vNTAOEs.  IJi/  nlhnciii'j  the  length 
of  what  may  be  called  the  axis  of  tlii'  I'.ai,  or  the  dis- 
tance betiri'cn  the  nibs  and  thf  irritrr's  rmui  i-.  tit  ntyif 
according  to  the  pressure  made,  th.diaiu.  miy  .l.s.-.'ii.l 
considerably  without  making  the  ]i.  ii  s.  r:iteh  the 
paper,  and  rise  without  causing  the  pen  to  leave  it. 
The  freedom  of  motion  thus  attained  produces  these 
elfects  :— 

1.  The  difficulty  of  writing  with  the  common  Steel 
Pen  at  once  ceases  when  the  pen  is  united  with  the 
Patent  .Spring-Holder. 

2.  The  fatigue  is  prevented. 

3.  Til.'  slow  uess  is  replaced  bv  rapiditv. 
Tin-  .di-tieity  of  the  Holder  is  regidated  by  a 

screw,  SI)  Ili.it  every  writer  is  enabled  to  adjust  it  to 
his  own  habit  or  fancy. 

Theiiistrumenl  is  not  in  the  least  complicated,  and 
not  liable  to  be  out  of  order. 

It  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  Metallic  Pens  now  made. 

It  is  11.  d  of  expensive  construction,  so  that  it  may 
be  attained  at  small  cost,  by  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  now  use  Steel  Pens. 


The  Patent  Spring  Pen  Holder  is  now  issued,  in 
Alliata,  w  ith  plain  handles,  price  Tiro  ,v7ii7//n(7s. 

Silver  and  liold  Pen-Holders,  with  fancy  handles, 
will  be  speedily  n-ady. 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Jewellers,  m.ay  be 
supplied  w  holesale,  on  application  to  Mr.  Knight,  22, 
Ludg:ite-str.  i't,  or  through  the  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
his  Publications, 


New  ready,  in  royal  18mo.,  embellished  with  a  De- 
sign by '  Stothard,  and  bound  in  silk,  gilt  leaves, 
price  7s.  Grf,, 

S^KLECTIONS    from  the  POETICAL 

WORKS  of  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY,  B.A., 
.i^uthor  of  the'  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  '  Mes- 
siah,' &c.    With  an  Introductory  Essay. 

Loudon:  F.  J.  Mason,  444,  West  Strand. 


nPHK    MUSIC   BOOK  OF  BKAUTY 

roil  1835.  Containing  12  Original  Songs  and  a 
set  of  Quadrilles,  the  Music  ivritten  by  the  following 
eminent  Composers,  John  Barnett,  J.  Blewitt,  Henry 
R.  Bishop,  J.  A.  Barnett,  L.  Myers,  T.  H.  Severn, 
and  the  Chevalier  Neukomm. 

On  no  one  work  published  during  the  last  century 
have  we  such  a  record  of  the  imiformity  of  criticism 
as  is  here  presented  in  the  hist.inee  of  the  '  Music 
Book  of  Beauty.'  This  publication  has  now  been 
favourably  reviewed  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  pro- 
vincial Newspapers,  many  of  them  old  and  distin- 
guished Chroniclers  of  the  beauties  of  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Song  in 
the  collection  but  w  hat  has  been  introduced  with  dis- 
tiiiguisbed  success  .at  the  Nobility's  Concerts.  As 
tin"  limited  space  here  allotted  us  precludes  the  pos- 
sil)ilit\  of  our  giving  the  extr:rcts  from  the  Country 
Newspapers,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  Loudon 
Press  must  suffice: — 

"  We  cannot  dismiss  the  work  without  expressing 
om-  admiration  of  its  embossed  title-page,  which  is 
brilliant  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen 
it  is  even  curious  as  a  «  ork  of  Fine  Art." — Arnold's 
Magi'  vine  of  the  Fine  .-Vrts. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  this  is  what  it  purports  to  be— 
'  Till'  Miisii-  ISo.jk  .if  Beauty.'  The  words,  the  title, 
th.'  ijiii-i  ■,  the  binding,  are  all  in  perfect  keeping — 
tasteful,  spirited,  and  beautiful."- True  Sun. 

■'  .'\s  a  present  to  a  musical  frieml,  it  equals  in 
appearance  the  most  tasteful  of  our  Animals.'' — 
Bell's  Life  in  London, 

"  We  have  not  for  along  time  seen  a  musical  work 
produced  in  so  splendid  a  style  as  this;  it  is  truly 
•  The  Music  Book  of  Beauty.''  The  title-page  is  in 
most  delicate  w  hlte  and  gold  euiimel,  magnificently 
ornamented  w  ith  gold.  In  truth,  these  compositions 
are  distinguished  by  taste,  spirit,  and  beauty."— 
Court  Journal. 

"  This  is  truly  abook  for  a  fair  lady's  boudoir;  the 
gor;.;eousiiess  .d'its  watCTcd  silk  binding,  gold  enrich- 
m.-uii,  and  title- page,  is  daz/.ling:  the  melodies  are 
grai  elid  and  Hawing,  and  many  are  the  fair  lingers 
and  pretty  lips  that  will  be  employed  in  repeating 
them.  ' — New  Bell  s  Messenger. 

"  One  of  the  most  elegant  ornaments  tlnat  ever 
graced  the  boudoir.  W  luting's  proverbial  taste  was 
never  more  beautifully  ilisplayed  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  w  hole  o:  the  poetry  is  by  lidmund  Smith, 
Esq.  This  -rntli  man  possesses  a  vivid  imagination 
and  great  ...  I'lii  .1  t'.iought,  arising  from  a  proper 
and  a  n.'i  .  "  ii\  ob-ervation  of  nature  as  it  is." — 
Wee,.lv  Dispaicll. 

"  T'liis  e  legant  publication  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
favoniite  with  the  ladies,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
imiues  of  the  most  eminent  composers  of  the  ilay. 
.\o  .  xpense  has  been  spared  in  the  getting  up;  and 
ill.'  ...  ntlcman  who  wtints  an  elegant  pri'sent  for  liis 
adored,  need  seek  no  further."— Sunday  Times. 

"  It  is  evident  no  expense  has  been|spared  to  pro- 
duce an  elegant,  unique,  and  novel  work  imder  this 
iitle,  which  is  splendiiUy  ornamented  and  got  up 
with  extreme  care  and  taste.  It  is  impossible  too 
highly  to  extol  the  graceful  and  pleasing  form  of  tli  s 
work,  and  no  language  can  do  sufficient  justice  to  its 
intellectual  merit. ' — Satirist. 

"  One  of  the  most  splendid  productions  we  have 
ever  seen  even  in  the  bright  w  oild  of  music.  It  is 
positively  dazzling,  and  casts  the  entire  hosts  of 
Annuals'iuto  shade.  The  poetry  is  by  Edmund 
Smith,  Esq.,  a  gentlcmiui  who  has  been  successfully 
before  the  pu.  lie  as  a  lyric  poet;  and  the  music  by 
the  verv  best  of  our  musicians,  cuutaining  some  of 
their  happiest  eflorts."— Monthly  Mag.izine. 

"  We  have  nut  had  till  now  an  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing what  we  consider  a  great  treat  to  the  lovers  of 
harm.mv.  im.ler  the  title  of  '  The  Music  Book  of 
lL'.uiiv  f..i  1835.'  Independent  of  its  contents,  we 
\a  oiiouiiee  it  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  splendidly 
g.it-ii).  b  ioks  extant,  and  a  fit  ornament  for  the  bou- 
doir of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom." — Old  Bell's 
Messenger. 

"  This  publication  might  with  more  propriety  bo 
called  the  Beautifid  Music  Book;  for  its  appoint- 
ments could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  richness  and 
elegance.  Its  more  important  contents  are  not 
w  hollv  unworthy  of  some  such  distinction,  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  p;irt,  compositions  of  merit — the 
coulribiUions  of,  amongst  others,  Bishop, Neiikomm, 
and  the  Barnetts.  There  is  no'  gi-eat  originality  in 
any  of  these,  but  they  are  agreeable  subjects,  cle- 
verly harmonized,  and  adapted  to  the  pianoforte. 
The  poetry  of  the  volume  is  w  holly  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  named  Smith,  and  is  of  the  touching 
character  w  hich  distinguishes  the  Bayley  School  of 
sentiment;rl  sonnet." — Morning  Hcralil. 

"  SHE  S.AT  WITHIN  THE  ABBEY  WALLS." 
By  Barnett.    4th  edition. 

■'  BE.YUTY'S  QUEEN."  By  Barnett.  3rd  edit. 
London:  S.mith  and  Co.,  185,  Oxlbrd  Street. 
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NIEUWENHUYS  ON  PAINTERS. 

A  Review  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
^  Painters.    By  C.  J.  Nieuwenhuj^s.    8vo.    Hooper.  London  : 
1834.  pp.328. 

It  is  in  art  as  in  literature, — we  never  feel  satisfied  until 
we  know  something  of  tlie  individual  whose  works  we 
admire ;  but  the  persons  who  supply  us  with  this  in- 
formation are  often  very  ungratefully  treated.  The 
most  ill-used  individual  on  record,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
James  Bosvvell.  What  a  mine  of  entertainment  has  he 
opened  to  us  in  his  Life  of  Johnson  [-^making  us  ac- 
quainted, on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy,  not 
only  witli  the  awful  old  Moralist  himself,  but  with  all 
the  distinguished  characters  of  tliat  brilliant  period. 
Sixty  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  still  go  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  dinners  under  the  friendly  introduction  of  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck,  There  sits  the  j)lacid  host,  with 
his  trumpet  to  liis  ear, — having  taken  care  that  the  sup- 
ply of  his  table  is  choice  and  plentiful,  and  then  leaving 
every  one  to  help  himself,  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Goldsmith,  Dunning,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  other 
great  geniuses,  are  of  the  party.  The  cloth  is  removed — 
tlie  wine  circulates — the  wits  effervesce — and  the  room 
flashes  and  thunders  like  a  battle-field,*  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  wit,  and  the  roar  of  argument.  Persons  of 
more  delicate  nerves  may  prefer  Mrs.  Tlirale's  tea-table, 
with  its  fluent  interchange  of  lively  remark,  delicate 
irony,  and  sparkling  impromptu.  Theatrical  amateurs 
may  choose  to  make  a  morning  visit  to  Garrick,  or  at- 
tend Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  visit  to  Johnson  in  Bolt 
Court.  Then  there  is  the  Mitre,  with  its  ever-open 
doors  and  untiring  hospitality,  where  those  who  like 
"  to  take  their  ease  in  their  inn,"  may  dine  tete-d-tete, 
or  in  a  small,  snug  party,  with  the  doctor.  Bosweli, 
indeed,  furnishes  us  with  every  species  of  entertainment 
appertaining  to  his  hero  and  his  times  ;  and  what  has 
been  his  reward?  Why,  after  luxuriating  in  his  book 
till  we  almost  have  it  by  heart,  we  laugh  at  him  for  a 
blockhead.  And  wherefore  ?  First, — for  the  very  mi- 
nuteness, without  which  his  work  would  have  lost  half  its 
interest ;  and  next,  because  he  evinces  a  sort  of  super- 

*  J' Who  have  you  to  dine  with  you  to-day?  "said  Dunning 
to  Sir  Joshua.  "  The  last  time  I  was  here  we  made  such  a 
noise  that  I  have  scarcely  had  roy  hearing  ever  since." 
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slitious  reverence  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his 
friend,  which,  heaven  knows,  is  no  such  preposterous  or 
frequent  a  fault  as  to  require  being  protested  against. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Shakspeare  had  had  such  an  at- 
tendant and  biographer  as  Bosweli,  would  not  his  book 
be  inestimable  ? — should  we  not  be  ready  to  decree  the 
man  a  statue  in  gold  ?  Probably  not.  Mankind  (as 
Lord  Byron  says)  are  an  ungrateful  set ;  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  (we  write  the  name  as  it  is 
spelled,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  sound  of 
it)  has  not  been  deterred,  by  that  conviction,  from  the 
execution  of  a  very  useful  task.  The  pleasure  of  in- 
specting a  picture-gallery  is  greatly  enhanced  by  being 
able  to  classify  schools  and  identify  masters.  We  are 
enabled  to  do  this  more  effectually  by  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  personal  history  of  the  painters,  who  were 
their  masters,  who  their  scholai's,  and  at  what  period  of 
their  lives  their  different  works  were  executed.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  know  something  of  the  adventures  of 
the  pictures  themselves ;  who  bought  them  originally, 
where  they  have  sojourned  since,  and  how  they  got  into 
their  present  places ;  with  lists  of  prices,  &c.,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  romantic  than  the  history  of  pic- 
tures. First,  the  chef-d'a'uvre  is  presented  to  a  friend, 
or  purchased  by  a  prince;  then,  by  some  strange  caprice 
of  fortune,  it  gets  turned  out-of-doors,  it  endures  all  the 
extremes  of  adversity,  becomes  the  sign  of  an  alehouse, 
a  shutter  to  a  stable,  or,  worse  than  all,  has  an  execrable 
daub  painted  over  it.  But  ill  luck  cannot  last  for  ever; 
a  stray  artist,  connoisseur,  or  picture-cleaner  comes  iu 
the  way,  the  lost  gem  is  recognised,  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  resisted  at  first  as  a  sort  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  but 
finally,  amiilst  universal  acclamation,  restored  to  its 
legitimate  honours  !  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  is  well  acquainted 
with  these  topics,  and  with  the  subject  of  art  generally, 
respecting  which,  although  a  picture-dealer,  he  evinces 
much  honest  enthusiasm.  lie  gives  us  some  information 
about  Rembrandt  which,  if  not  very  agreeable,  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  quite  new.  We  had  always  imagined 
that  this  great  artist  (who  is  an  especial  favourite  witii 
us)  had  gone  on,  from  the  time  of  his  first  settlement  at 
Amsterdam,  in  an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  he  was  involved  in  considerable  difficulties. 

Rembrandt,  it  seems,  had  determined  on  the  purchase 
of  a  large  house,  and  was  assisted,  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  burgomaster,  Cornelius  Witsen,  with  a  loan  of  4180 
guilders.  At  the  time  his  bond  for  this  money  became 
due  in  1656,  Amsterdam  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  com- 
mercial and  political  depression  :  Rembrandt  was  unable 
to  meet  his  ensjanrement ;  he  could  find  no  friend  to 
assist  him,  and  the  burgomaster  appears  to  have  been 
as  inexorable  as  Shylock.  The  painter's  whole  property 
was  seized  and  sold,  and  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  has  presented 
us  with  a  very  curious  document,  the  inventory  of  his 
effects,  occupying  fourteen  pages,  as  transcribed  from 
the  registers  of  one  of  the  law  courts  of  Amsterdam. 
Many  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  instrument, 
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illustrative  of  the  painter's  life  and  character.  In  the 
very  slight  proportion  which  articles  of  household 
furniture  or  ornament  bear  to  works  and  materials 
of  art,  we  perceive  his  entire  devotion  to  his  pencil. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  antique  marbles,  casts, 
&c.,  with  numerous  paintings,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings, from  the  Italian  masters,  which  prove  that, 
however  incapable  of  transferring  any  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  those  works  to  his  own  performances,  Rem- 
brandt was  not  insensible  to  their  merits.  Grotesque 
ornaments,  old  armour,  ricli  stuffs,  &c.  &c.,  abound,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  collection.  The  great  number 
of  Rembrandt's  own  unsold  works  excite  surprise, 
proving  at  least  that  the  embarrassments  into  which  he 
had  fallen  had  arisen  from  no  want  of  exertion  on  his 
own  part,  and  almost  justifying  the  story  that  at  one 
time  he  feigned  himself  dead,  in  order  that  his  works 
might  be  more  justly  appreciated.  The  harpies  of  the 
law,  who  we  suppose  are  much  the  same  sort  of  animals 
in  all  countries,  appear  to  have  done  their  duty  with  rapa- 
cious diligence.  Among  lion's  skins,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  busts  of  Roman  emperors,  are  entered  "  a 
little  tin  pot,  two  earthenware  dishes,  and  pegs  to  hang 
clothes  upon."  While  the  work  of  spoliation  was  going 
on,  Rembrandt  retired  to  an  obscure  lodging,  and  it 
would  be  curious,  were  it  possible,  to  know  with  what 
degree  of  equanimity  he  bore  those  annoyances;  whe- 
ther he  was  really  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
own  powers,  or  anticipated  the  large  measure  of  post- 
humous fame  which  awaited  him.  One  consolation  he 
certainly  had  ;  the  teeming  creations  of  his  genius  must 
have  been  ever  present,  and  the  mystery  and  the  magic 
of  his  light  and  shadow  must  have  floated  round 
him,  casting  a  veil  over  the  distressing  realities  of  life. 
Of  all  great  geniuses,  surely  Rembrandt  was  the  most 
extraordinary.  How  could  the  same  mind  contain  such 
contrarieties  ?  In  all  which  relates  to  light  and  shadow 
so  preternaturally  sublime — in  whatever  belongs  to  form 
so  hideously  grotesque  !  Fuseli  calls  Michael  Angelo 
the  "  salt  of  art:" — the  term,  in  our  opinion,  is  more 
applicable  to  Rembrandt.  Michael  Angelo  is  too  awful 
to  admit  any  familiar  association  ;  but  Rembrandt,  in 
his  very  faults,  has  a  genial  and  unrivalled  zest,  and  in 
every  banquet  of  art  we  like  to  have  a  sprinkling  of  him. 
Indeed,  we  never  look  at  his  works,  without  feeling  in- 
clined to  apostrophize  him  in  a  parody  of  Martial's 
epigram  : — 

"  In  all  thy  pictures,  -whether  bright  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  coarse,  fine,  vulgar,  glorious  fellow, 
Hast  such  fine  tones,  bad  taste,  pure  truth  about  thee, 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Rembrandt  surmounted 
his  difficulties,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  accu- 
mulated considerable  property. 

Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  gives  us  some  minute  and  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  two  Correggios  lately  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Gallery,  for  which  we  refer  tlie 
reader  to  his  book.  The  story  which  he  relates,  that 
Correggio,  after  having  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  atten- 
tively examined  a  picture  by  Raffaelle,  exclaimed,  "  Anch' 
io  sono  pittore,"  has  been  told  of  Annibale  Carracci  and 
others  ;  if  any  man  had  a  right  to  express  that  proud 
sense  of  equality,  it  was  Correggio,  although  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  thai  he,  or  any  painter  who  ever  existed, 
except  Raffaelle  himself,  could  have  painted  the  Cartoons 
or  the  Frescoes  in  the  Vatican — could,  in  fact,  have  peo- 
pled his  canvass  with  such  abstractions  of  pure  intellect 
— such  boundless  combinations  of  sentiment  and  action  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  treatment  of  easel  pic- 
tures, and  the  management  of  oil-colours,  Correggio 
was  immeasurably  his  superior.  Annibale  Carracci 
himself  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther (Agostino),  expresses  his  decided  preference  of 


Correggio's  '  St.  Jerome,'  even  over  Raffaelle's  divine 
'  St.  Cecilia.'  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  has 
not  given  a  more  decided  assent  to  the  evidence  of 
Pungileoni  respecting  the  penury  in  which  Correggio 
is  said  to  have  passed  his  life.  We  think  the  account 
of  this  writer  conclusive,  and  hope  that  all  future  biogra- 
phers will  throw  overboard,  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  the  ridiculous  story  that  Correggio  died  of  a  fever, 
caught  in  consequence  of  carrying  home  a  weight  of 
copper  money  on  his  back,  paid  him  by  the  miserly 
canons  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma.  The  documents 
adduced  by  Pungileoni  prove  incontestably  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  he  was  not  ill 
remunerated,  and  that  he  lived,  if  not  in  absolute  afflu- 
ence, at  least  in  a  state  of  hberal  competency.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  jjro- 
cesses  of  painting,  must  know  that  the  execution  of 
great  works,  which  requires  expensive  accommodations 
at  every  step,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
indigence.  Correggio  himself,  like  Rembrandt,  who 
was  a  sort  of  Dutch  translation  of  him,  was  too  much 
absorbed,  we  doubt  not,  in  his  own  imaginations,  to 
think  much  about  exterior  show,  or  the  pomp  of  his 
establishment. 

In  Ids  notice  of  Rubens,  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  adverts 
to  th '  historical  fact,  that  "  in  the  fatal  bombardment 
(of  Brussels)  on  the  20th  of  August,  169.5,  by  the  Duke 
de  Villeroy,  commander  of  the  French  forces,  there 
were  destroyed  in  that  city,  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  several  thousands  of  houses  and  fourteen  churches, 
the  latter  of  which  were  adorned  with  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  Rubens,  besides  those  of  Vandyke,  and  other 
eminent  painters,  which  were  thus  either  burnt  or  other- 
wise destroyed."  Facts  hke  these  (and  history  is  full 
of  them)  enable  us  to  appreciate  justly  the  noble  pastime 
of  war,  which  so  long  formed  the  favourite  amusement 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  which,  we  trust,  is  getting 
rather  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  relates  a  cir- 
cumstance of  an  opposite  kind,  which  we  extract,  as  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  instances  we  ever  met  with  of  the 
enthusiastic  homage  paid  by  taste  to  genius.  It  relates 
to  the  sale  of  Rubens's  celebrated  picture  of  the '  Chapeau 
de  Paille,'  which  was  sold  at  Amsterdam  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1822  :— 

"  As  the  day  of  sale  approached  (says  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys), 
strangers  from  all  parts  arrived  to  be  present ;  the  distinguished 
amateurs  of  several  foreign  countries  were  seen  collected  together. 
Never  was  such  interest  known  to  be  created  before  for  a  single 
picture.  The  inns  at  Antwerp  were  so  full,  that  many  persons 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  lodgings  ;  and  when  the  time 
of  sale  approached,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  multitude  of  people 
that  crowded  towards  the  Rue  de  Venus  ;  for  it  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  more  led  by  the  attraction  of  a  feast  than  that  of  a 
public  auction :  thus  on  so  interesting  an  event,  no  other  business 
or  pleasure  was  by  many  persons  attended  to.  Happy  were  they 
who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  being  in  the  sale-room  at  an 
early  hour,  for  it  was  impossilile  at  last,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  to  get  near  the  house,  still  less  be  present,  when  the  chef- 
cTfcuvi-c  was  to  be  put  up.  Every  one  was  in  silent  attention  du- 
ring the  beginning  of  the  sale,  and  when  at  length  the  '  Chapeau 
de  Paille'  was  brought  forward,  the  silence  which  had  reigned 
was  broken  by  the  applause  and  bravos  imanimously  given  to  this 
meraori.al  of  Kubens.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  sale 
was  allowed  to  proceed  ;  the  biddings  then  commenced,  and  it 
v.'as  finally  knocked  down  to  the  name  of  M.  L.  J.  Nieuwenhjiys 
for  the  sum  of  35,970  florins,  which,  including  the  auction-duty, 
is  about  3000/." 

This  picture  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Peel. 

We  dislike  nothing  in  this  book  except  a  running  fire 
of  notes  kept  up  on  a  Mr.  J.  Smith,  which  we  advise 
the  author  by  all  means  to  omit  in  his  next  edition. 
Notices  are  given  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  mas- 
ters of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  expressed  in  a 
clear  and  unaffected  manner.  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys  has  un- 
questionably a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and 
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we  doubt  not  that  his  work  will  be  considered  an  acqui- 
sition by  amateurs. 

THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

The  Musical  Library  and  Supplement,  Vol.  I.    London : 
Cliarles  Kuight. 

The  completion  of  such  a  portion  of  this  work  as  forms 
the  above  volumes,  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  upon  its  intention  and  plan,  rather  than  upon 
its  execution.  Indeed,  in  what  little  we  have  to  observe 
upon  the  latter,  we  do  not  feel  any  right*  to  indulge  in 
any  commendatory  criticism,  though  the  field  is  open  for 
animadversion.  But  all  that  we  can  fairly  do,  without 
giving  rise  to  suspicions  of  being  art  and  part  of  a  puff, 
we  shall  try. 

The  very  high  price  of  modern  music  must  be  well 
known  to  the  pockets  of  many  of  our  readers.  The 
'  Musical  Library '  costs  a  halfjienny  a  page,  while 
very  little  new  music  is  printed  under  eight  times  that 
rate,  and  a  good  deal  as  high  as  twelve  times.  We 
should,  however,  add,  in  fairness,  that  lately  some 
attempts  have  been  made  by  music  sellers  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  music. 

The  fault,  or  rather  the  complication  of  faults,  to  which 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  is  owing,  does  not  all 
lie  among  the  regular  music  sellers.  So  far  from  it,  that 
we  are  convinced  we  shall  have  their  hearty  assent  to 
some  parts  of  our  description,  mixed  with  their  cordial 
wish  that  it  were  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  our  com- 
munity is  not  musical.  The  love  of  music  consists  in 
going  to  the  opera  or  a  private  party,  and  talking  all  tlie 
time  of  the  performance  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  person 
who  says  "  bravo,''  "likes  music;"  the  more  honest 
witness,  who  gives  no  verdict  without  attending  to  the 
evidence,  "  has  no  ear  for  music."  Every  body  who 
has  observed  English  society,  knows  exactly  to  what 
point  the  love  of  music  reaches.  A  simple  song,  not 
too  much  above  the  ballad  style,  commands  silence, 
which  is  the  only  true  test;  provided  always  the  accom- 
paniment be  not  too  elaborate.  Anything  higher  is  un- 
appreciated;  the  received  forms  of  speech  being,  "  I  do 
not  like  your  j^/ie  music,  &c."  This  is  as  much  as  if  a 
person  should  say,  "  I  do  not  like  your  fine  authors, 
such  as  Locke,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  &c. ;  give  me 
something  simple,  like  'Goody  Two  Shoes,'  or  '  Harry 
and  Lucy.' "  To  the  latter  we  do  not  at  all  object — 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child ;  but  we  always  answer, 
'  Goody  Two  Shoes'  is  very  well  now,  but  by-and-by, 
when  you  grow  up,  you  must  learn  how  to  like  Locke 
and  Adam  Smith. 

The  prevalent  taste  narrows  the  demand  for  all  good 
music,  except  only  that  of  which  the  prominent  feature  is 
either  pathos  or  execution,  and  substitutes  very  pretty 
ballads,  never  forgetting  Tweedledum  with  variations,  by 
Thump-the-Keys,  a  very  celebrated  composer,  whose 
works  are  constantly  sold  under  feigned  names,  and  we 
regret  to  say,  without  any  acknowledgment.  Indeed,  so 
admired  is  the  style  of  the  great  artist  just  cited,  that  a 
great  many  only  know  whether  music  is  better  or  worse 
by  its  containing  more  or  less  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  between  the  music-seller  and  the 
consumer  often  comesthatintermediate  person  theteacher, 
wiio  has  a  large  per  centage  on  the  price.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  say  all  instructors  followed  this  plan,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  by  far  the  greater  number  do  so,  and 
that  the  price  of  music  must  be  raised  in  consequence ; 
for  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  music  sold  is  bought 
by  teachers  for  their  pupils.  This  we  consider  an  abuse — 
as  we  do  every  mode  of  obtaining  money,  which  is  not 
known  to,  and  recognised  by,  the  persons  out  of  whose 

*  We  must  remind  our  readers  that  both  the  '  Musical  Library' 
and  the  '  Printing  Machine'  have  tlie  same  owners. 


pockets  it  comes.  It  is  bad  that  apothecaries  should  be 
paid  for  their  skill  by  a  per  centage  upon  medicines  sold 
(a  practice,  we  believe,  very  much  gone  out  of  fashion), 
because  it  leads  to  temptation  :  it  is  bad  that  music- 
masters  should  be  partly  paid  by  a  per  centage  upon 
music  furnished,  because,  with  no  offence  to  the  many 
among  them  who  arc  not  chargeable  with  falling  into  it, 
it  leads  to  the  temptation  of  furnisliing  trumpery,  for 
which  they  get  a  high  per  centage,  instead  of  better 
music,  by  which  they  get  less.  When  we  look  at  the 
perfect  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  which  exists 
among  many  who  have  learnt  a  long  time  how  to  rattle 
the  keys,  and  compare  it  with  the  trash  which  they  begin 
upon,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  trace  the  bad  effects  of  the 
per  centage  system. 

On  looking  still  further  into  the  cause  of  this  system, 
we  think  we  find  it  lie  in  the  practice  of  suffering  no 
musical  instruction  (for  the  most  part)  to  be  given, 
except  from  a  single  master  to  one  or  at  most  two 
pupils.  We  cannot  conceive  how  a  competent  person 
can  (at  the  usual  prices)  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
time,  by  direct  means,  in  this  way.  But  a  fair  remune- 
ration he  must  have;  and  this  might  be  better  got  by 
teaching  in  classes,  than  by  charging  for  music  as  well 
as  instruction. 

But  the  effects  of  an  old  system  frequently  last  after 
it  has  begun  to  mend.  The  musical  taste  of  the  public 
is  growing, — slowly,  in  truth,  but  still  growing.  Rossini 
has  done  great  things  for  the  people  of  this  country,  by 
producing  music;  of  an  order  which  Thump-the-Keys 
never  dreamed  of  reaching,  containing  great  variety  of 
air,  with  such  a  fixedness  of  style  in  the  other  parts,  that 
people  begin,  by  dint  of  repetition,  to  understand  him. 
We  shall  startle  many  by  the  preceding  opinion ;  but 
let  them  not  condemn  it  without  thinking  twice,  for  we 
have  not  asserted  it  without  thinking  twenty  times.  If  we 
retract  it  in  any  point,  it  will  be  merely  to  say,  that  per- 
haps instead  of  very  varied  power  of  composing  a  melody, 
he  has  a  great  talent  for  the  adaptation  of  no  inconsi- 
derable quantity  of  elements,  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
that  they  have,  to  all  but  cultivated  ears,  the  effect  above 
stated. 

The  '  Musical  Library '  is  an  experiment  upon  the 
public,  to  try  whether  the  taste  for  the  works  of  the  best 
composers  cannot  be  greatly  augmented  by  presenting 
them  in  portions,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  experiment 
has  been  found  to  succeed,  the  principal  means  of  cheap- 
ness being — 1.  Calculating  upon  a  large  sale.  2.  The 
use  of  types  instead  of  plates.  The  peculiar  advantage 
of  types  is  this ; — the  page  looks  more  uniform  and 
open,  and  the  treble  is  strictly  kept  in  its  proper  place 
over  the  bass  (a  matter  very  often  unattended  to  in  cut- 
ting the  plates,  particularly  in  foreign  music).  The 
type-printing  had  been  some  years  in  use  when  the 
'  Musical  Library'  was  projected,  but  had  not  been  ap- 
plied on  so  extensive  a  scale  to  the  reduction  of  juice  ; 
and  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  notes,  and  the  continuity  of  the  staff"  lines. 

The  '  Musical  Library  '  appears  in  Monthly  Parts, 
each  part  being  thirty-six  pages  of  seven  double  lines,  or 
seven  lines  of  treble  and  seven  of  bass,excepting,of  course, 
in  the  vocal  part,  which  must  be  sometimes  differently  ar- 
ranged. Of  each  monthly  part,  one-half,  or  thereabouts, 
is  devoted  to  instrumental,  and  one-half  to  vocal,  music  ; 
the  paging  of  the  two  being  kept  separate,  so  that  each 
half  is  part  of  a  distinct  volume.  What  we  have  there- 
fore called  one  volume,  is  one  volume  of  each  division, — 
namely,  the  first  volume  of  the  instrumental,  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  vocal,  library.  The  price  of  each 
number  is  \s.  6d.,  and  that  of  each  volume  half  a 
guinea. 

We  give  the  names  of  the  autliors  in  each  part  with 
the  number  of  pieces  of  each : — 
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Instrumental. — Beetlioven  7,  Clcmcnli  1,  C'orelli  1, 
Cramer  1,  Dussek2,  Giornoviclii  1,  Handel  12,  Haydn  6, 
Himmel  1,  Hofi'man  1.  Hummel  2,  Iliinten  l,JunieUi  1, 
Kalkbrenner  F.  1,  Kulilau  I,  Mehul  1,  Mozart  5,  On- 
slow 1,  Paradies  1,  Placliy  1,  Pleyel  1,  Rossini  1,  Stei- 
belt  1,  Weber  1. 

Vocal. — Anonymous  1,  Arne  1,  Asioli  1,  Attcrbury  1, 
Eaildonl,  Beethoven  3,  Blow  1,  Boieldieu  1,  CalleottS, 
Camera  1,  Clicrubini  I,  Cooke  1,  Corfe  1,  Uowland  2, 
Drobitsch  1,  Gail  1,  Gustoldi  1,  Gibbons  1,  Gluck  1, 
Harrington  1,  Hayden  1,  Haydn  1 1,  Hayes  I,  Ilinmiel  1, 
Jacltson  2,  Linley  1,  Linwood  1,  Lock  1,  Lowe  2,  Men- 
delssohn 1,  Mornington  1,  Mozart  1,  Nares  l,Neukomm 
3,  Pacini  1,  Paesiello  1,  Palestrina  1,  Paxton  1,  Pianta- 
nida  1,  Pollini  ],  a  Portuguese  Air  1,  Purcell  3,  Reissi- 
ger  2,  Riuliini  1,  Rossini  2,  Spofforth  1,  Storace  2,  (Un- 
known 2),  Webbe  1,  Weber  1,  Wilbye  I. 

The  variety  of  authors  is  ample,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  has  been  remembered  that  the  vocal  part  needs 
more  research  thantlie  instrumental.  But  still  we  could 
have  wished  that  something  of  Haydn  which  is  less 
known  than  '  The  Mermaid's  Song,'  or  '  My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair,'  had  been  substituted  for  those  two 
well-known  canzonets.  Nor  do  we  relish  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  Handel ;  there  are  many  songs  of  his  very 
little  known,  which  might  have  appeared,  and  which  can- 
not be  got  except  with  the  whole  oratorios,  or  with  in- 
strumental scores,  or  witii  figured  basses,  all  of  which 
are  prohibitions  to  the  world  at  large. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  have  nothing  to  remark 
against  the  general  arrangement.  This  resuscitation  of 
many  of  our  old  English  musicians  is  what  we  like  very 
much  ;  but  we  must  not  transgress  our  rule. 

The  instrumental  part  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  within 
the  power  of  very  moderate  performers.  Indeed  it  is 
not  to  this  Library  that  the  learned  amateur,  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  admirable,  must  look  to  find  that 
which  he  cannot  get  elsewhere.  To  him,  as  before,  the 
whole  continent  is  open,  and  he  knows  where  to  go. 
The  work  before  us  is  to  be  looked  at  in  the  same  light 
as  a  cheap  reprint  of  any  old  author ;  the  curious  in 
books  can  always  go  to  the  primitive  editions:  but  those 
who  cannot  do  so,  are  much  better  oft'  with  this  than 
with  none  at  all ;  and  we  can  no  more  expect  tliis  work 
to  form  the  sole  library  of  a  finished  musician,  than  the 
'  Penny  Magazine'  that  of  an  educated  scholar.  Indeed 
the  cases  are  quite  parallel. 

There  is  one  remark  which  we  must  make  rather  with 
reference  to  succeeding  volumes,  than  against  the  present 
one.  So  long  as  the  pulse  of  the  public  was  to  be  felt, 
as  to  in  what  degree  tiiey  were  willing  to  take  the  works 
of  the  best  writers,  and  above  all  so  long  as  it  might  be 
necessary  not  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  performers — 
so  long,  we  say,  it  might  be  advisable  to  publish  se- 
lections or  single  movements,  from  pieces  which  are 
notwithstanding  worthy  of  attention  throughout:  and 
in  particular,  wliile  the  work  existed  in  parts  only, 
and  the  reader  was  not  accustomed  to  consider  it 
as  in  a  state  of  approach  towards  a  volume,  it  might 
be  wise  to  make  each  part  complete  in  itself. 
But  for  the  future,  we  hope  that  e/;</r6  pieces  of  merit 
will  be  given,  even  if  they  should  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
single  part.  In  this  case,  though  the  satisfaction  re- 
sulting from  apart  will  Ije  less,  that  from  a  volume  will 
be  greater;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  we  think  the 
work  will  be  more  useful  to  steady  purchasers.  Thus, 
though  we  have  many  complete  pieces,  we  find  a  single 
minuet  of  Beethoven,  "  selections  ''  from  various  other 
pieces,  ike.  We  should  strongly  recommend  that,  in  future, 
the  appearance  of  a  "  selection  "  should  be  a  proof  that 
the  editor  thinks  the  omitted  parts  not  worth  attending 
to.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  symphony  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  Romberg,  atfiiU  length. 


But  we  recommend  our  readers  to  try  the  work  for 
themselves  :  a  single  part  will  show  them  whether  it  is 
adapted  for  their  use  or  not.  If  those  concerned  in  it 
steadily  persevere  in  presenting  good  music,  they  may 
rest  assured  they  must  succeed,  not  only  in  their  specu- 
lation, but  also  in  increasing  the  ])Ower  of  musical  dis- 
crimination, which  can  only  be  done  by  giving  large 
quantities  of  what  is  really  good.  We  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  what  is  called  execution 
(this  term  is  applied  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  lawful, 
but  we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  call  it  murder) 
will  be  abhorred,  unless  accompanied  by  a  degree  both 
of  precision  and  expression,  which  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  orchestra ;  or,  at  least,  let  such  feats  be 
reserved  for  the  "  airs  with  variations.''  Fiat  experi- 
mentum  in  corpore  vili. 

There  is  one  particular  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  good  authors,  namely, — that  by  that  means 
those  writers,  who  merely  write /or  a  particular  instru- 
ment, can  be  avoided,  at  least  till  the  judgment  is  formed. 
It  is  the  defect  of  such  writers,  that  their  musical  views 
are  limited  by  the  constant  attention  they  give  to  the 
beauties  or  defects  of  their  own  particular  machines. 
It  is  the  mechanics  of  an  engineer  wlio  has  never  used 
anything  but  a  pulley,  and  only  heard  of  other  con- 
trivances. Piano-forte  players  are  very  well  in  their 
icay,  and  a  pretty  way  it  is  ;  but  it  is  only  one  way.  We 
have  always  found  that  (those  who  write  for  the  or- 
chestra being  out  of  the  question)  composers  who  have 
written  for  two  instruments,  have  possessed  more,  l)oth 
of  freedom  and  variety,  than  those  who  have  oidy 
written  for  one,  and  the  reason  may  be  as  above. 

The  '  Companion  to  the  Musical  Library'  is  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  and  other  information,  mostly  relating 
to  what  is  published  in  the  '  Library,'  but  comj)Osing  a 
separate  work.  It  also  contains  the  most  prominent 
musical  news  of  the  day.  The  information  being,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  the  compass  of 
the  whole  work  being  small,  it  can  ])retend  to  no  more 
than  to  supply  the  void  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
filled  up  by  the  short  descriptions  frequently  allached  to 
engravings.  At  the  same  time,  considering  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  most  amateurs,  and  many  professors, 
are  of  the  history  of  music,  there  is  a  great  deal  lor  this 
Supplement  to  perform.  Until,  however,  more  of  it  is 
done,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  how  far,  with  a  proper 
index,  it  may  supply  the  place  of  a  history  of  music.  It 
will  much  assist  the  learner  (particularly  if  studying  the 
elements  of  harmony)  to  attend  to  the  historical  part  of 
the  subject. 


PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES, 

Portraits  of  Ilhistrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain.  With 
I5iograi)liical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  By  Edmund  Lodge, 
Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms.    12Vols.  8vo.    1823-1835.  X30. 

The  recent  completion  of  this  interesting  work  may  be 
considered  to  call  for  or  to  justify  some  account  of  it 
from  us,  although  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  pub- 
lished long  before  the  commencement  of  our  labours. 
The  title — '  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great 
Britain ' — does  not  very  exactly  express  the  nature  of 
the  work :  it  expresses,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  work  will  be  found  to  answer  to;  for  the  '  Illustrious 
Personages'  here  collected  are,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, confined  to  the  class  so  styled  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Heralds'  College.  This  distinction,  we  think, 
ought  to  have  been  set  forth  and  intimated  more  dis- 
tinctly than  it  is  either  in  the  title  of  the  book,  or  in  any 
one  of  the  various  prefaces  and  advertisements  of  the 
author  and  publishers.  Mr.  Lodge,  indeed,  in  his  ge- 
neral prefiice,  given  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  edition 
before  us,  describes  the  book  as  presenting  "  the  resem- 
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blances  of  princes,  heroes,  and  statesmen ;"  but  it  is 
nowhere  stated  that  these  arc  the  only  orders  of  the  illus- 
trious from  which  the  portraits  are  selected.  In  other 
passages  the  work  is  spoken  of,  in  general  terms,  as  "  a 
Gallery  of  the  Illustrious  dead ;"  "  a  Collection  of  Por- 
traits and  Lives  of  British  Worthies,"  &c.  ;  and,  in  one 
advertisement  (that  prefixed  to  the  '  Historical  Cata- 
logue' issued  in  1828),  it  is  roundly  asserted,  that  "  not  a 
character  of  real  eminence,  from  the  first  dawn  of  accre- 
dited portrait-painting  under  Holbein,  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  has  been  omitted." 

However,  in  this  assemblage  of  all  the  characters  of 
"  real  eminence  "  which  our  country  has  produced,  we 
find  not  one  individual  whose  sole  distinction  was  his 
intellectual  eminence.  A  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  great 
names  in  science  and  literature  are  included  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  but  evidently  in  every  case,  only  because  of  some 
titular  or  official  distinction  by  which  their  possessors 
chanced  to  be  marked  out  from  the  rest  of  their  order. 
Thus,  Selden,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a 
commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  is  there  ;  and  Locke, 
who  was  a  commissioner  oftrade;  and  Newton,  who  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  knight 
to  boot ;  and  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  a  knight  and  a 
judge  ;  and  Scott,  who  was  a  baronet.  Of  other  literary 
men,  who  were  also  political  characters,  or  persons  of 
birth,  title,  or  station,  there  are,  of  course,  a  good  many 
— such  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Bishop 
Ridley,  Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Tiilotson,  Sir  Ralph 
Sidney,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Sir  AValter  Raleigh, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Bishop 
Atterbury,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Horace  Walpole,  &c. 
But  of  all  our  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  divines, 
and  other  greatest  writers — the  chief  glories  of  the  nation, 
as  they  have  been  called,  and  beyond  all  question  are — 
of  all  our  most  remarkable  inventors  and  discoverers  in 
physical  and  abstract  science — of  all  our  most  distin- 
guished artists — in  short,  of  all  our  men  of  celebrity 
of  every  kind,  who  owe  their  celebrity  only  to  their 
genius  and  the  works  it  has  produced,  there  is  not 
one  in  this  so-called  complete  assemblage  of  British 
worthies.  Here  is  neither  Chaucer,  the  father  of  our 
literature,  nor  Spenser,  nor  Shakspeare,  nor  Milton,  nor 
Dryden,  nor  Pope,  nor  Cowper,  nor  Burns,  nor  Hooker, 
nor  Barrow,  nor  Hume,  nor  Gibbon,  nor  Hobbes,  nor 
Buchanan,  nor  Wren,  nor  Reynolds,  nor  Gainsborough, 
nor  Arkwright,  nor  Watt,  nor  Davy,  nor  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  hundreds  more,  some  equal  in  name  to 
many  of  these,  others  second  only  to  them,  whom,  what- 
ever Mr.  Lodge  may  think,  we  apj)rehend  both  his  coun- 
trymen in  general  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  consider 
to  have  illustrated  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  quite  as 
much  at  least  as  many  of  the  half  or  wholly  forgotten 
peers  and  peeresses  whose  effigies  make  up  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  present  work. 

There  are  even  many  literary  characters  of  great  emi- 
nence omitted  who  might  have  been  introduced  according 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  selection  appears  to  have 
been  conducted.  It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  Ad- 
dison might  have  been  given  with  as  much  propriety  as 
Locke  ;  if  the  one  was  a  lord  of  trade,  so  was  the  other, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
also,  which  is  a  much  higher  othce.  Upon  a  similar 
plea  Prior  might  have  been  included,  who  succeeded 
Locke  as  one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  and  Gibbon,  who 
afterwards  held  the  same  place.  His  knighthood,  too, 
ought  to  have  found  admission  for  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
Or  to  go  back  to  older  times,  why  have  we  not  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyatt,  or  Lord  Vaux,  both  of  whom  have  been 
painted  by  Holbein? 

The  collection  is  principally  confined  to  persons 
who  figured  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 


turies. Of  the  240  portraits  of  which  it  consists,  there 
are  nearly  80,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, whose  celebrity  arises  from  their  connexion  with 
the  times  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration.  But 
even  in  this  department  there  are  many  eminent  names 
wanting.  Milton  himself,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  not  there  ;  of  "  the  later  Sidney,"  a  portrait 
is  given,  accompanied  with  a  memoir,  which  is  certainly 
very  far  from  representing  him  as  one  of  the  "  illustrious 
personages"  of  his  time  :— but  where  are 

 "  Ularvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  Friend  ?" 
Of  the  eminent  characters  who  have  flourished  sub- 
sequently to  tlie  Restoration,  nearly  the  whole  number 
given  is  comprised  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  twelve; 
and  even  supposing  the  selection  to  be  confined  by  its 
plan  to  persons  of  political,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
historical,  eminence,  it  is  marked  by  many  omissions, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Thus,  among  fight- 
ing men,  we  have  Abercromby  and  Lord  Amherst,  but 
neither  Wolfe  nor  Moore ;  and  among  statesmen,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  but  neither  Burke,  nor 
Sheridan,  nor  Erskine,  nor  Grenville,  nor  Grattan,  nor 
Castlereagh.  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  admitted,  too,  it 
seems  strange  that  Lord  Byron  should  be  left  out.  The 
memoirs,  it  may  be  added,  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
work,  are  also  for  the  most  part  very  meagre,  careless, 
and  uninteresting,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes. 

It  is,  in  short,  only  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  task, 
that  Mr.  Lodge  is  properly  at  home,  and  that  he  has 
laid  out  his  full  strength.  The  latter  stages  of  it  he  has 
evidently  hurried  over  with  little  other  wish  or  object 
except  to  get  to  the  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  an  original  character  and 
reflecting  the  mind  of  the  writer,  may  be  considered  as 
terminating  with  the  Revolution,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  After  this  the 
spirit  of  antiquarianism  and  the  love  of  romantic  inci- 
dent, which  are  Mr.  Lodge's  predominating  tastes,  find 
no  longer  any  materials  to  work  upon.  He  has  a  great 
contempt,  to  which  he  repeatedly  gives  expression,  for  the 
sobriety,  dulness,  and  stupidity  of  modern  politics,  and 
modern  ways  of  life  in  general. 

With  the  abatements,  however,  which  we  have  thus 
frankly  stated,  the  book,  portraits  and  memoirs  together, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  high  curiosity  and  interest.  It  is 
far,  as  we  have  seen,  from  presenting  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  '  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain,'  in 
however  limited  a  sense  that  expression  may  be  taken  ; 
and  even  of  the  section  of  our  national  biography  which 
it  professes  to  include,  a  considerable  portion  is  not  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  higher  pretension  than  the  most  ordi- 
nary compilation. 

Another  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise  is  that 
the  Lives  (exclusive,  we  mean,  of  the  later  ones,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  character  at  all),  are 
written  for  the  most  part  in  a  sjiirit  of  strong  partisanship, 
and  that  all  Mr.  Lodge's  political  predilections  are  as 
ultra-monarchical  and  aristocratic  as  those  of  a  Norroy 
King  of  Arms  could  possibly  be  desired  or  expected  to  be. 
However,  as  he  neither  by  express  declaration,  nor  in 
manner,  makes  any  particular  profession  of  impartiality, 
although  we  may  dissent  from  many  of  his  opinions,  we 
do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  very  dangerous  writer.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  we  have  not  detected  him  in  resorting, 
on  any  occasion,  to  the  direct  misstatement  or  suppres- 
sion of  facts,  or  to  any  of  those  other  arts  of  falsification 
or  mystification,  of  which  both  biographers  and  historians 
have  sometimes  not  disdained  to  avail  themselves.  He 
certainly  assumes  some  controverted  facts  to  stand  in  a 
particular  way,  without  what  appears  to  us  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence,  and  draws  inferences  in  plenty,  which  we 
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conceive  to  he  rash  or  unwarranted,  or  wholly  and  clearly 
wronp;,  and  imputes  motives  in  the  spirit  of  his  particular 
politics  with  wonderfully  slight  hesitation,  in  cases  that 
do  not  seem  to  admit  of  anything  beyond  a  very  uncertain 
suspicion,  and  decides  on  the  most  difficult  questions  that 
come  before  him  with  a  compendious  precipitancy  which 
we  have  rarely  seen  excelled.  But  the  very  warmth  of  his 
zeal  is  a  good  security  against  his  practice  of  the  common 
arts  by  which  facts,  in  the  hands  of  more  cautious  nar- 
rators, are  disguised  and  misrepresented.  He  has  too 
good  an  opinion  of  his  cause  to  think  that  it  needs  such 
support.  Besides,  he  is  evidently  too  true  an  antiquary 
to  keep  back  any  previously  undiscovered  or  little  known 
document  or  circumstance  which  he  may  have  fallen 
upon  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  let  it  tell  on  which- 
soever side  of  the  question  it  may. 

A  principal  part  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  curious  matter  which  the  author 
has  either  for  tlie  first  time  brought  to  light  from  manu- 
script authorities,  or  restored  from  rare  and  forgotten 
jirinted  books,  in  which  it  had  lain  almost  equally  con- 
cealed from  the  public  of  the  present  day.  We  cannot  say 
that  any  points  of  much  historical  importance  are  decided 
or  cleared  up  by  the  new  facts  thus  brought  forward  ; 
but  they  illustrate  many  of  the  minu  tice  of  manners  and 
personal  history,  and  help  to  give  life  to  the  picture  of 
the  by-past  time  to  which  they  belong. 

The  first  portrait  given  in  the  work,  taking  it  in  the 
order  of  publication,  is  that  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Queen,  Jane  Seymour.  It  is  from  an  original  by  Hol- 
bein, in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
face  of  this  successful  rival  of  Ann  Boleyn,  as  here  re- 
presented, has  little  beyond  regularity  of  features  to 
boast  of,  and  nothing  that  can  be  called  even  a  distant 
approach  to  beauty.  In  this  the  first  of  his  Memoirs, 
Mr.  Lodge  has  taken  rather  more  credit  to  himself  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  by  a  show  of  determining  one  or  two 
points  which  he  represents  as  having  been  left  unsettled 
by  previous  inquirers.  One  of  these  is  no  less  important 
than  the  dav  of  the  birth  of  Edward  VI.,  of  which  he 
remarks,  "  AH  agree  that  it  happened  in  1537  ;  but 
Hay  ward  fixes  it  to  the  17th  of  October,  Sanders  to 
the  10th,  and  most  others  rightly,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, to  the  12th  of  that  month."  "  The  date  of  the 
Queen's  death,"  he  afterwards  says,  "  as  well  as  that  of 
the  birth  of  the  Prince,  has  been  variously  stated.  Most 
of  our  historians  fix  it  to  the  14th  of  October,  following 
probably  Lord  Herbert,  who  says  that  she  was  delivered 
on  the  12lh,  and  departed  two  days  after."  He  then 
produces,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  the  official  record  of 
the  ceremonies  of  her  majesty's  funeral,  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  as  informing  us  clearly  on  both  the  dis- 
puted ])oints,  and  showing  that  the  delivery  of  the 
Queen  actually  took  place  on  the  12t!i,  and  her  death  on 
the  24lh.  But  all  this  was  stated  long  ago  by  Strype, 
who  says  that  the  record  in  the  Heralds'  Office, 
which  he  calls  a  journal,  is  written  by  Loi'd  Burgiiley : 
and  the  statement  is  repeated,  on  Strype's  autiiority, 
both  by  Hume,  and  by  Tindal  in  his  notes  to  llapin. 
The  document  in  question,  Mr.  Lodge  states,  is  of  great 
length,  and  "  among  nmch  curious  information,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  it  discloses  two  very  remarkable  facts — that 
all  the  various  devout  services  which  were  ]>erformed 
daily  for  nearly  a  month  before  the  funeral  as  well  as  on 
the  day  itself,  were  strictly  after  the  order  of  the  Poniish 
ritual  ;  and  that  the  lately  degraded  and  disinherited 
princess  Mary  officiated  as  chief  mourner."  But  in  the 
first  of  these  two  remarkable  disclosures,  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  that  ought  to  occasion  any  surprise.  Although 
the  Reformation  had  by  this  time  been  in  so  far  begun 
by  the  king  having  broken  with  the  Pope  and  cast  off 
liis  authority,  the  Church  of  England  still  adhered  not 
only  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  but  even  for  the  most 


part  to  the  doctrines  of  the  old  religion.  In  the  articles 
on  Constitutions  agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  in 
1536,  and  immediately  after  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  king,  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession  to  sal- 
vation, the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  duty  of 
kneeling  and  offering  incense  to  images,  and  that  of 
praying  to  the  saints  and  observing  the  days  set  apart 
to  their  memories,  are  all  expressly  inculcated ;  and  the 
seventh  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ceremonies  used 
in  the  Church,  such  as  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  holy 
water,  holy  bread,  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
giving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  bearing  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday,  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  and  kiss-  • 
ing  it,  hallowing  the  font,  and  other  exorcisms  and  bene- 
dictions, are  all  to  be  retained.  In  fact,  as  is  well 
known,  the  missal  used  in  public  worship  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  almost  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  it  had  been  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  except 
that  the  offices  of  Thomas  h.  Becket  and  a  very  fev^  other 
saints  were  struck  out,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Pope 
was  erased  wherever  it  occurred.  The  old  books  were 
still  everywhere  used  when  these  slight  alterations  had 
been  made  in  them. 

There  is  no  account  in  tliis  collection  of  the  famous 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  but  there 
are  sketches  of  several  other  ladies  of  rank,  whose 
names,  although  less  popularly  known,  have  also  a  lite- 
rary interest.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  is 
Lucy  Percy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  of  whom  a  portrait  is 
given,  from  the  original  by  Vandyke,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  It  represents  her  ladyship 
standing  beside  a  marble  basin,  and  cooling  her  ex- 
tended hand  in  a  stream  of  water  wliich  falls  into  it.  Her 
countenance  is  full  of  self-importance,  and  certainly  any- 
thing but  beautiful.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  it 
appears  that  either  the  picture  does  her  injustice,  or  the 
adulation  of  her  contemporaries  has  been  even  more 
than  usually  inventive. 

"  This  lady,''  says  Mr.  Lodge,  "  equally  remarkable  for  beauty, 
talents,  and  singularities,  was  the  second  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex  of  his  name. 
She  was  born  in  1600,  and  had  scarcely  reached  her  fifth  year 
when  her  father,  whom  undeserved  ill-fortune  seems  to  have 
prevented  from  shining  among  the  first  great  characters  of  his 
time,  was  charged  with  being  accessory,  or  at  least  privy, 
to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  enormously  fined,  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  life,  where, 
indeed,  he  remained  for  nineteen  years.  An  illustrious 
family,  thus  deprived  of  its  protector,  perhaps  wisely  sought 
security  in  seclusion,  and  it  was  probably  amidst  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  her  mighty  ancestors  that  Lucy  acquired 
the  activity  and  independence,  the  masculine  and  liaughty  sen- 
timents and  prejudices,  by  which  she  was  always  distinguished. 
On  the  6'th  of  November,  1617,  she  was  married  to  James,  Lord 
Hay,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of  Carlisle 
— a  young  Scotsman,  whom  King  James,  with  the  extravagancy 
which  usually  marked  his  partialities,  had  loaded  with  favours. 
The  legends  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  and  of  Roman  luxury,  fall 
short  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
habits  of  this  nobleman's  life.  Having  already  imbiljed  much  of 
the  romantic  in  rural  retirement,  such  a  union  presented  to  her 
a  new  series  of  illusions  of  a  nature  wholly  opposite,  and  together 
with  the  idolatry  lavished  on  her  beauty  by  a  splendid  Court, 
contributed  to  form  a  character  at  once  admired,  disliked,  feared, 
little  understood  by  any,  and  perhaps  least  of  all  by  herself." 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Lucy  Percy  to  Lord  Hay  had 
been  made  by  the  king,  in  the  face  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  proud  Earl,  her  father,  who,  says  Wilson, 
in  his  '  I/ife  of  James,'  "  aimed  at  higher  extractions." 
So,  he  not  only  refused  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  but 
when  her  husband  some  years  after  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  permit  the  liberation  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
stubborn  old  man  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  ujjon  to 
accept  of  that  benefit  at  his  hands.  Returning  to  the 
Countess,  Mr.  Lodge  proceeds — 

"  In  the  following  reign  she  turned  her  attention  to  politics, 
despised  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  studied  systems  of  govern- 
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ment,  intrigued  in  matters  of  State,  actually  obtained  consider- 
able influence,  and  exercised  it  with  adroitness  and  security. 
Lord  Clarendon,  to  wliose  very  gravity  the  interference  of  a 
woman,  and  such  a  woman,  must  have  been  sufficiently  offensive, 
occasionally  mentions  her,  and  always  unfavourably.  Speaking 
of  Lord  Holland's  transactions  with  the  disaffected  party,  after 
his  shameful  abandonment  of  the  King  at  York  in  the  autumn 
of  1C41,  and  of  the  mischievoiis  intelligence  with  which  they 
were  treacherously  supplied  by  that  nobleman,  he  concludes — 
'  and  he  added  to  all  this  whatever  information  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  Lady  Carlisle,  of  words  or  actions  spoken  or 
done  bv  the  Queen,  which  might  increase  their  jealousy 
or  malice  to  her  Majesty.'  On  the  discovery  probably 
of  this,  or  some  such  correspondence,  she  lost  the  Queen's  favour  ; 
for  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of 
>iWales,  after  his  flight  to  Holland,  that '  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  now  much  trusted  by  the  citizens,  and  had  gotten  again 
confidence  with  the  Queen,'  had  engaged  herself  in  a  negociation 
between  the  Prince  and  the  city,  and  had  given  his  Royal  High- 
ness her  advice  as  to  his  conduct  towards  the  leading  men  there. 
Lord  Clarendon,  however,  soon  after  acknowledges  that  she  had 
pawned  her  necklace  of  pearls  for  1500/.,  which  she  totally  dis- 
bursed in  supplying  officers,  and  making  other  provisions  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Earl  to  Holland  ;  but  takes  care  to  add  in  the 
same  sentence,  that  the  Lord  Percy,  her  brother,  had  been  '  a  very 
importunate  solicitor  to  the  Prince  for  the  repayment  of  that  sum,' 
and  that  '  she  had  committed  faults  enough  towards  the  King 
and  Queen.' '' 

By  some  letters  reprinted  from  the  Sidney  Papers, 
edited  by  Collins,  it  appears  that  this  active  and  in- 
triguing lady  had  acquired  a  great  influence  even  over 
the  mind  of  the  imperious  and  self-relying  Strafford.  By 
her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  she  is  spoken  of  as 
having  "  more  power  with  him  than  any  creature."  Two 
of  Lady  Carlisle's  own  letters,  one  to  Lord  Leicester, 
and  the  other  to  her  sister,  exhibit  in  every  line  the  busy 
and  eager  politician  ;  but  certainly  do  not  betoken  much 
literary  cultivation  in  the  writer.  The  spelling  in  parti- 
cular is  barbarous,  far  beyond  even  the  ordinary  license 
of  the  time. 

"  Solemnized  indeed  she  was,"  says  Wilson  of  this 
lady,  "  in  the  poems  of  the  most  exquisite  wits  of  the 
time."  Among  others,  Waller  has  addressed  her  in 
numerous  sets  of  verses  :  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne, 
in  dedicating  to  her,  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  the 
volume  of  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Sir  Toby  Matthews,  after  expressing  his 
hopes  that  her  Ladyship  would  yet  favour  the  world  for 
many  years  to  come  with  her  presence,  adds — "  Wliose 
absence  would  make  such  a  chasm  in  our  gallery,  that 
it  would  grieve  us  less  to  see  all  our  saints  ascend  into 
the  heavens,  than  that  the  earth  should  lose  so  much  of 
her  splendour,  beauty,  and  goodness."  But  Matthews's 
own  eulogium  goes  even  beyond  this.  Among  many 
other  extravagancies  he  tells  us — "  She  is  of  too  high  a 
mind  and  dignity  not  only  to  seek,  but  almost  to  wish, 
the  fi'iendship  of  any  creature.  She  more  willingly  allows 
of  the  conversation  of  men  than  of  women  ;  yet  when 
she  is  amongst  her  own  sex,  her  discourse  is  of  fashions 
and  dressings,  which  she  hath  ever  so  perfect  upon  her- 
self as  she  likewise  teaches  it  by  seeing  her.  Slie  hath 
too  great  a  heart  to  have  naturally  any  strong  inclination 
to  others.  She  believeth  nothing  to  be  worthy  her 
consideration  but  her  own  imagin.itions.  She  is  in  dis- 
position inclined  to  be  choleric,  which  she  suppresses, 
not  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  persons  who  occasion 
it,  but  upon  a  belief  that  it  is  unhandsome  towards  her- 
self. She  affects  extremes,  because  she  cannot  suffer 
any  condition  but  of  plenty  and  glory,  &c.  &c."  It  is 
evident,  at  any  rate,  that  this  curious  personage  could  not 
have  been  more  absurd  than  some  of  her  panegyrists. 
She  died  in  November,  1660,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  no  children,  for  twenty-four  years. 

We  add  another  short  specimen  of  the  work,  from 
one  of  the  more  modern  lives.  The  following  passage 
is  from  the  Memoir  of  Charles  Seymour,  commonly 
called  the  Proud  Duke  of  Somerset, — the  same  who,  by 
the  bold  step  which  he  took  in  presenting  himself,  un- 


summoned,  at  the  Council  Board,  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  probably  contributed  so  ma- 
terially to  facilitate  the  peaceful  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  his  predominant  foible, 
characterized  by  Mr.  Lodge  as  a  "  constant  endeavour, 
in  a  time  of  altered  feelings  and  fashions,  to  maintain  his 
claim  to  those  forms  of  deep  respect  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding age,  flowed  as  it  were  naturally  towards  the 
heads  of  the  aristocracy,"  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  this 
eminent  nobleman  showed  himself,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  a  true  and  honest  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  constantly  acted  with  an  independ- 
ence of  party,  which,  if  it  was  in  some  degree  sustained 
by  his  pride,  had  its  chief  root  in  his  patriotism. 

"  The  princes  whom  he  served,  and  their  ministers,  seem  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  his  taste  for  pompous  show  and  dignified 
ceremony,  and  studious  to  gratify  it,  for  he  was  almost  invariably 
appointed  to  act  a  principal  part  in  every  grand  public  solemnity 
which  occurred  during  his  life ;  and  the  loftiness  of  his  temper 
and  habits,  the  most  exact  high  breeding,  and  a  fine  person  and 
countenance,  combined  to  qualify  him  peculiarly  for  such  offices. 
Of  his  excessive  haughtiness  in  private  life,  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  being  here  repeated,  have 
been  preserved.  We  are  told  that  his  second  Duchess,  who  will 
be  presently  mentioned,  having  once  familiarly  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  he  started,  and  cried  with  great 
indignation, — '  Madam,  my  first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  she 
never  took  such  a  liberty.'  He  exacted  too  the  most  pro- 
found respect  from  his  children.  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of 
his  two  youngest  daughters  to  watch  him  in  turn  while  he  slept 
after  dinner,  but  they  were  to  stand  without  intermission.  In- 
dulging one  afternoon  in  a  longer  portion  of  repose  than  usual, 
the  fair  sentinel  became  fatigued,  and  took  a  chair,  when  the 
duke,  suddenly  awaking,  severely  reprimanded  her,  and  told  her 
that  he  would  make  her  remember  her  disobedience.  He  left 
20,000/.  less  to  her  than  to  her  sister,  and  this  has  been,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  falsely,  ascribed  to  his  resentment  of  that  offence.  His 
communication  with  his  servants  is  said  to  have  been  conducted 
by  signs,  in  perfect  silence. 

***** 

"  His  lady  died  in  1722,  and  the  duke,  after  a  widowhood  of 
three  years,  married,  in  his  grand  climacteric,  Charlotte,  second 
daughter  of  Daniel  Finch,  ICarl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
From  that  period,  he  lived  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  residing 
chiefly  at  his  mansion  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  now  the  seat  of 
his  great  grandson,  the  P-arl  of  Egremout.  In  this  retirement 
his  objects  and  his  pursuits  seem  gradually  to  have  narrowed  and 
dwindled  into  a  constant  series  of  efforts  to  prolong  a  life  which, 
especially  to  one  of  his  character,  had  teemed  with  so  many  bless- 
ings. Among  the  papers  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  preserved  in  the 
British  IMuseum,  are  numerous  letters  from  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  their  attendants,  to  that  celebrated  physician,  chiefly  on  the 
state  of  his  Grace's  health,  marked  by  an  anxiety  so  intense  and  so 
extravagant  as  to  be  at  once  ridiculous  and  deplorable.  Blany  of 
them  are  to  press  the  doctor  for  remedies  for  a  deafness  that 
vexed  him,  the  cause  of  which  he  seems  at  last  himself  shrewdly 
to  have  guessed;  for,  in  the  year  1737,  when  he  was  seventy- 
five,  the  duchess  thus  concludes  a  long  letter  to  Sir  Hans  ; — '  My 
Lord  desires  his  most  humble  service  to  you.  He  continues  with 
thickness  of  hearing,  which  puts  him  in  the  spleen,  fearing  it 
proceeds  from  old  age.  He  has  been  very  seldom  out  of  the 
house,  and  keeps  his  ears  stopt  with  black  wool,  dipt  in  oil  of 
vipers  ;  mixed  sometimes  with  palsy  drops,  sometimes  with  spirit 
of  castor,  and  sometimes  dipt  only  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but 
does  not  find  advantage  from  either.'" 

The  Duke  survived  till  the  2d  of  December,  174S, 
when  he  died  at  Petvvorth,  in  his  eighty- seventh  year. 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Lodge,  of  the 
extent  and  varied  direction  of  whose  curious  researches 
the  slight  samples  we  have  given  must  not  be  taken  as 
adequate  illustrations,  being  rather  such  fragments  only 
of  his  lively  and  entertaining  sketches  as  admitted  of 
being  most  conveniently  detached,  and  transferred  to 
our  limited  space.  But,  in  a  second  notice,  we  shall 
offer  some  observations  on  a  most  extraordinary  exhi- 
bition of  temper  which  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  work,  has  allowed  himself  to  make  in 
an  announcement,  entitled  '  Appendix  to  Preface,'  in 
his  concluding  number.  For  the  present,  we  shall 
merely  say  that  we  apprehend  very  few  of  his  sub- 
scribers will  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  notice  which  he 
has  here  obtruded  upon  them,  of  the  quarrels  of  himself 
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and  his  partner,  as  any  ornament  to  the  work,  or  as  adding 
to  its  value  as  a  collection  of  biographical  and  historical 
memoirs  of  the  illustrious  personages  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  READING-ROOM. 


CARTER'S  LECTURES  ON  TASTE. 

Two  Lectures  on  Taste,  read  before  the  Pliilosophical  Society  of 
Colchester,  in  the  years  1825  and  1S27.  By  James  Carter. 
1834.  12mo.  Pp.  13G.  Colchester  and  London.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

We  feel  very  much  interested  in  tlie  success  of  tliis 
little  volume,  because  that  success  will  relieve  a  very 
worthy  man  in  his  distresses,  and  will  encourage  liim  in 
the  cultivation  of  tastes  and  talents  which  are  not  more 
creditable  to  himself  than  to  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

The  author  is  a  working  tailor  of  Colchester,  who 
wrote  the  lectures,  not  witli  any  view  to  jiublication,  but 
for  the  ])urpose  of  being  read  to  the  Philosopliical  So- 
ciety at  Colchester.    We  are  informed  that  it  was  the 
author's  original  intention  that  the  present  lectures 
should  have  formed  part  of  a  scries  on  the  same  subject, 
but  that  he  was  prevented  from  accomjiHshing  this  design 
by  circumstances  not  under  Lis  control.    They  would 
never  have  been  known  beyond  tlie  limited  circle  before 
which  they  were  originally  delivered,  had  not  the  effects 
of  long-continued  ill  health  reduced  the  autlior  to  such 
a  condition,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  family  by  his  manual  labour  as  before. 
Under  these  circumstances  lie  was  advised  to  publish  his 
lectures,  in  the  hope  of  pecuniary  benefit ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  subscriptions,  if  duly  paid, 
must  at  least  have  cleared  the  costs  of  publication.  We 
trust  that  this  deserving  and  clever  man  may  derive 
from  the  book  all  the  immediate  benefit  on  which  he 
calculated ;  and  we  trust  still  more,  that,  by  rendering 
his  circumstances  and  talents  better  known  than  before, 
it  will   be  instrumental  in  procuring  him  permanent 
and  effectual  relief  from  the  anxieties  which  now 
oppress  him.     The  gentlemen  of  Colchester  ought 
to  look  to  him ;  and  if  they  will  not,  let  the  shop- 
keepers—  let  the  mechanics — and  above  all,  let  those 
of  his  own  craft  look  to  him.    We  are  perfectly  serious. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  one  effectual  way  of  raising  the 
character  of  our  mechanics  will  be  by  leading  them  to 
glory  in  the  talents  of  such  men  as  this,  who  rise  up  from 
among  themselves,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  triumphs  and 
distinctions,  and  sympathize  in  their  distresses.  Such 
men  will  then  occupy  an  enviable  position  in  their  order, 
and  will  be  the  great  apostles  of  its  improvement  and 
elevation  ;  until,  ultimately,  it  shall  be  no  more  held  as 
extraordinary  that  a  mechanic  should  think  well  and 
write  correctly,  than  that  he  should  be  a  good  workman 
at  his  trade.    In  the  present  stage  of  our  progress 
towards  this  and  other  equally  beautiful  results,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting  to  see  a  mechanic  leave  liis 
work-board  of  an  evening,  put  on  liis  Sunday  clothes, 
and  proceed  to  a  pliilosojihical  association  to  deliver  a 
lecture  upon  such  a  subject  as  Taste.    The  ])reface  to 
the  volume,  written  by  a  j)liysician  of  Colchester,  says, — 
"  The  subject  is  generally  considered  as  one  adapted  chiefly  to 
minds  of  a  suj>erior  order, —  to  refined  and  cultivated  intellects, — 
and  somewhat  above  the  reach  of  those  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
society  ;  not  necessnrily  so  indeed,  as  the  ])reseut  instance  demon- 
strates, but  rather  as  consequent  on  that  want  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, incomiiatible  in  most  cases  with  thestation  they  occupy,  and 
the  duties  they  are  called  to  fulfil.    [  We  do  not  see  this.  M'hy 
incompatible        It  was  a  matter  therefore  of  some  curiosity 
among  the  members  of  a  literary  society,  in  what  way  their  asso- 
ciate would  acquit  himself,  and  I  express  the  general  o])inion  I 
believe,  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I  say,  that  the  impre.ssion  made, 
and  left  on  our  minds,  was  that  of  unwonted  gratific.ition  and 
surprise  ;  the  effect  being  doubtless  increased  by  the  speaker's 
general  correctness  of  manner,  and  sing^ilar  felicity  of  delivery." 

Tiie  manner  in  which  the  autlior  has  dealt  with  his 


subject  in  the  two  lectures  before  us,  it  will  be  well  to 
explain.  The  first  lecture  is  prefaced  by  some  general 
remarks  upon  the  analogy  between  the  external  sense  of 
taste  and  the  mental  faculty  to  which  it  has  given  name. 
These  are  followed  by  a  short  notice  of  the  different  de- 
finhions  of  the  word  lasfe  when  thus  applied  ;  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  principal  writers  upon  the  subject  of  taste 
and  beauty.  The  remaining  parts  of  this  lecture  con- 
sist, first,  of  an  attempt  to  jirove  that  the  emotions  of 
taste  have  their  origin  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  fine  or  elegant  arts.  This 
sketch  is  an  able  and  judicious  condensation  of  the 
results  of  more  extensive  reading  than  we  were  prepared 
to  expect  in  the  case  of  one,  whose  trade  affords  less 
leisure  time  than  almost  any  other.  This  lecture  thus 
concludes — 

"  For  the  present  my  task  is  done;  but  with  what  credit  to 
myself  or  satisfaction  to  you,  it  is  not  my  province  to  determine. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  tliat  these  pursuits  are  not  my 
business,  nor  can  I,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  properly  call  them  an 
amusement;  nevertheless,  if  what  I  have  written,  amidst  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  various  kinds,  and  have  now  read  with 
much  imperfection,  has,  in  the  least  degree,  contributed  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  all  the  labour  it 
has  cost  me,  and  shall  be  perfectly  ready,  should  circumstances 
allow  me,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  at  once  so 
rational,  innocent,  and  delightful." 

The  second  lecture  commences  with  some  remarks 
upon  the  intimate  connexion  between  taste  and  beauty, 
and  the  nature  of  the  qualities  vvhicli  excite  the  emotion 
of  taste.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  each 
of  the  senses  may  be  instrumental  in  giving  rise  to 
these  emotions ;  and,  after  stating  that  these  emotions 
are  not  produced  by  any  distinct  or  separate  faculty  of 
the  mind,  concludes  with  showing  that  the  emotions  of 
taste  are  distinct  from  those  which  are  produced  by 
novelty,  the  association  of  ideas,  or  other  accidental 
circumstances,  although  tliey  frequently  owe  their  origin 
to  causes  of  this  description. 

This  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  good  arrangement  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  follow  out 
his  original  intention  to  the  extent  he  proposed.  We 
feci  that  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  Those  who  have  already 
studied  the  subject  to  any  large  extent  —  and  they 
do  not  form  a  large  body  of  men — will  perhaps  find 
little  that  is  new  to  them,  unless  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  facts  adduced  are  employed  to  sujjport 
the  arguments ;  but  even  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  rendering  very  essential  assistance  to  a 
distressed  and  talented  man,  by  the  easy  process  of 
purchasing  a  book ;  while  those  who  have  not  previously 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  will  see  a  good 
way  into  it  through  these  well-written  essays,  wliich  will 
form  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  extensive 
and  elaborate  works.  In  concluding  this  notice,  it  is 
natural  to  revert  to  the  fact,  that  a  book  by  another 
mechanic  is  noticed  in  our  last  Number.  If  we  have 
spoken  with  more  apjirobation  of  the  present  much  hum- 
bler work,  it  is  not  because  we  think  the  author  a  man 
of  greater  talent  than  Ragg,  but  because  we  perceive  tliat 
he  has  taken  a  more  accurate  measure  of  his  own  powers, 
and  has  the  disposition  to  emj)loy  them  on  practical 
and  ])raclicable  objects — not  undertaking  greater  things 
than  he  is  yet  able  to  perform. 

STATISTICS  OF  EUROPEAN^ CIVILIZATION. 

Statistlqne  Geuerale  et  Raisonnee  de  la  Civilisation  Europeenne. 
Par  M.  Jean  Scho!n,  Professeur  Extraordinaire  des  Sciences 
Politiques  a  T Univer.site  de  Breslau.  Traduite  de  I'AUemand, 
par  J.  A.  G.  Dumont,  Membre  de  la  Socitae  Francaise  de 
Statistique  Universelle.  Pp.  168.  Paris.  Price  2^  francs 
(about  2.S.) 

Although  the  plan  of  this  little  work  has  not  been 
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developed  so  completely  as  could  have  been  wished,  nor 
the  details  in  all  cases  brought  down  to  the  latest  period, 
yet  it  presents  an  intereslin<T  view  of  the  material  and 
moral  state  of  Europe.  The  ijhysical  geography  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  is  treated  of  in  the  first  Book  ; 
and  the  leading  points  of  interest  to  the  statistical  in- 
quirer form  the  subject  of  five  other  Books.  These  are 
divided  into  twenty  chapters,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  fifty-three  sections. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  intellectual  state  of  Europe, 
the  author  computes  the  number  of  books  in  the  public 
libraries  at  20,000,000  ;  of  which  France  possesses 
6,400,000,  Germany  5,700,000,  Italy  3,000,000,  and 
other  countries  5,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
an  equal  number  distributed  in  the  libraries  of  private 
individuals.  In  1805,  Wachler  estimated  the  annual 
publications  of  the  European  press  at  7000  ;  but  a  single 
country  now  displays  as  great  a  degree  of  activity  as  the 
whole  of  Europe  did  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Schoen,  that  it  is  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  which  the  present  epoch  demands.  Lite- 
rature^  he  says,  is  daily  losing  its  most  profound  and 
original  characteristics ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
high  speculative  sciences  had  made  a  halt,  in  order  that 
the  masses  in  arrear  might  have  time  to  advance.  Else- 
where, he  notices  that  the  German  periodical  press  is 
undergoing  a  great  change.  Its  columns,  formerly 
devoted  to  amusement,  are  now  occupied  with  scientific 
and  political  matters.  The  circulating  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  are  the  great  sources  at  which  the  people 
of  the  Continent  gratify  their  thirst  for  knowledge.  Of 
the  latter,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  10,000  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  they  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  towns, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  villages ;  and  in  many  of  the 
States,  ambulatory  libraries  are  transported  monthly 
from  one  village  to  another. 

The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  also  receives  Dr.  Schcen's 
attention.  At  Paris,  there  were,  in  1830,  15:23  painters 
and  drawing-masters,  310  engravers,  480  architects  and 
statuaries,  310  musical  composers,  and  1525  musical 
professors.  In  1825,  there  were  published  in  France 
931  lithographic  and  copper-plate  engravings.  Germany 
produced,  in  1832,  about  1100.  We  find  music  the 
most  universally  diffused  of  any  of  the  arts.  In  a  single 
year  there  appeared  1900  musical  compositions  in  Ger- 
many ;  in  France,  during  the  same  period,  1000.  Almost 
every  little  town  of  Germany  has  its  annual  concerts ; 
and  in  that  country,  and  Switzerland,  the  amateurs  of  a 
whole  province  frequently  unite  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting with  more  effect  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  Moral  Statistics  arc  perplexed 
with  many  contradictions.  The  numbers  of  suicides 
and  of  illegitimate  births  are  increasing  ;  the  marriages 
are  decreasing.  These  facts  are  incontestable.  Sui- 
cides have  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in 
Prussia.  From  1755  to  1775,  there  was  one  suicide  to 
1800  natural  deaths  ;  from  1798  to  1810,  one  to  900  ; 
from  1810  to  1822,  one  to  200  ;  and  from  1822  to 
1828,  one  to  100.  In  1817,  the  total  number  of  sui- 
cides at  Berlin  was  357  ;  and  in  1829  they  had  progres- 
sively increased  to  915.  At  Hamburgh,  in  1821,  out 
of  a  population  of  110,000  souls,  there  were  but  10 
suicides  ;  but  in  1827,  the  number  had  increased  exactly 
six-fold.  At  St.  Petersburgli,  in  1810,  there  were  94  sui- 
cides ;  in  1822,  nearly  1000;  and,  in  1826,  not  fewer 
than  117G! 

Fomerly,  one  marriage  annually  out  of  120  inhabi- 
tants, was  deemed  an  average  proportion  ;  but  at  present 
the  proportion  is  one  in  150.  Among  the  National 
Guards  of  France  there  are  1,231,033  unmarried  men, 
of  ages  varying  from  20  to  30  years, — a  number  greater 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  men  of  this  age  in  that 
kingdom.     Marriages  between  persons  of  dispropor- 


tionate ages  are  increasing.  During  the  years  1828, 
1829,  and  1830,  there  were,  in  Prussia,  226  alliances 
between  men  of  sixty  years  old  and  young  females ; 
while  in  the  same  space  of  time  there  were  contracted 
660  marriages  between  elderly  ladies  and  young  men  ; 
thus  proving  that  there  are  more  of  the  latter  sex  who 
enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  from  motives  from 
which  the  inclinations  of  the  heart  are  almost  wholly  dis- 
sociated. In  Portugal,  in  1822,  out  of  631,000  mar- 
riages, there  were  143,000  in  which  the  female  was 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 

In  1826  there  were  in  Spain  1233  murders  and  assas- 
sinations, 15  cases  of  poisoning,  13  infanticides,  and 
1033  cases  of  cutting  and  maiming.  In  Prussia,  in 
1824,  there  were  44  murders,  43  robberies  accompanied 
by  assassination,  and  186  infanticides.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  population  of  these  two  countries, 
but  how  dissimilar  are  their  criminal  statistics! 

The  case  of  the  Jews  at  Amsterdam  forms  a  gratifying 
instance  of  the  good  effects  of  toleration.  From  1780 
to  1806  they  formed  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  and 
furnished  a  proportion  of  criminals  equal  to  one-ninth. 
In  1806  their  position  was  somewhat  ameliorated,  and 
tlie  proportion  of  Jewish  criminals  was  but  one-thirteenth. 
After  their  complete  emancipation  in  1811,  the  twentieth 
part  only  of  the  criminals  were  Jews, 

Dr.  Sclicen  regards  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime  the  gradual  decline  of  those  religious  feelings 
and  that  veneration  and  respect  for  the  Church  which 
characterized  the  middle  ages,  and  to  restore  which  a 
new  organization  of  religious  establishments  is  demanded 
more  in  conformity  with  the  times;  also  the  inefficiency 
of  education  ;  the  state  of  transition  in  which  many 
material  interests  are  placed,  and  the  political  changes 
and  fermentations  of  the  last  fifty  years.  But  in  his 
hopes  for  the  future,  he  sees  everywhere  the  germs  of 
truth  too  abundant  to  permit  their  growth  to  be  choked 
by  the  bad  seeds.  "  In  an  epoch,"  he  concludes,  "  so  rich 
as  ours  in  experiences  of  every  kind,  the  social  reforms 
which  are  so  widely  in  operation,  cannot  fail  soon  to  give 
a  more  positive  and  settled  character  to  all  those  interests 
with  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  are 
associated.  Perhaps  the  moment  is  not  distant  when 
another  Luther,  a  second  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  another 
Mirabeau,  will  arise  to  effect  a  change  in  the  social  des- 
tinies of  Europe,  without  having  to  draw  the  sword  or 
struggle  with  parties." 


GORDON'S  CHRISTIAN  RESEARCHES  IN 
SOUTH  INDIA, 

Chiistian  Researches  in  South  India.    1823  to  1828.    By  Peter 
Gordon.    London.    1834.    Pp.  C2.    Price  ly.  Cci. 

'  Christian  Researches'  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  books  which,  at  least  in  this  country,  have 
sprung  up  within  our  own  time,  and  are  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age.  A  better  designation  might  have 
been  applied  to  them  than  this,  as  it  leaves  us  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  intends  to  describe.  It  may 
mean  merely  that  the  researches  are  made  by  a  Ciiris- 
tian,  or  that  the  state  of  Christianity  is  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation, or  that  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  what  open- 
ings for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  any  particular 
country  offers.  However,  the  books  themselves  have 
now  taught  us  to  attach  to  tlie  term  the  general  idea  of 
travels  undertaken  by  a  religious  man  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Claudius  Buchanan  gave  the  first  instance  of 
such  a  work  in  this  country  ;  and  the  example  has  pro- 
duced several  respectable  works  of  the  same  class  here, 
and  one  or  two  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  little  book  is  by  the  same  rough,  honest, 
and  pious  sailor,  whose  '  Tour  in  Siberia  and  Persia'  we 
had  lately  occasion  to  notice,    There  was  an  announce- 
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merit  of  these  •  Researches'  on  the  spare  leaf  at  the  end 
of  that  work,  and,  notwithstandinjr  our  experience  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  way  of  putting  a  hook  together,  we  were 
not  prepared  from  such  a  title  to  expect  less,  at  the  least, 
than  a  decent  duodecimo  volume.  But  our  author  ad- 
heres to  his  own  system,  and  comes  to  present  the  public 
with  remarks  made  during  five  years  in  India,  in  the  form 
of  another  small  pamphlet  in  a  paper  cover.  The  work 
is  still  smaller  than  the  last;  but  it  has  better  paper  and 
a  finer  cover — and  that  is  all.  The  notes  are  as  brief,  as 
unconnected,  and  as  badly  digested  as  before,  and  ex- 
hibit as  strongly  all  the  writer's  habits  of  thouglit  and 
feeling.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  notes  are  printed 
just  as  they  were  made  at  the  time ;  and  that  it  never 
occurred  to  the  author  that  such  a  thing  as  preparation 
for  the  press  was  at  all  desirable,  or  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  have  blotted  some  things,  and  to  have  added  others. 
Hence  the  reader  feels  that  he  wants  some  information, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  guess  out  for  himself  as  best>  he 
may  ;  while,  in  other  parts,  he  is  supplied  with  notes  of 
circumstances  of  no  interest  to  any  person  on  earth  but 
Mr.  Gordon  himself.  We  often  feel  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  the  character  of  his  pursuits  during  the  long 
jieriod  of  his  stay  in  or  near  Madura.  Sometimes  we 
fancy  him  to  be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  then  we 
hs.\e  to  correct  this  conclusion  and  suppose  him  an  agri- 
culturist; and  lastly,  there  is  an  incidental  expression 
about  fisheries.  In  1S25  we  are  informed,  that  violent 
disputes  arose  between  him  and  the  principal  collector 
and  sole  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Madura,  and  that 
in  consequence  he  was  in  hourly  dread  of  being  ordered 
to  quit  India  without  having  time  to  wind  up  his  ac- 
counts. This  ex])ectation  was  happily  not  fulfilled  ;  but 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  following  year  he  says — 

"  Sir  Thomas  Miinro's  government  would  no  longer  allow  me 
to  remain  in  the  interior,  and,  therefore,  called  me  up  to  Bladras, 
where  I  was  allowed  to  reside  unmolested  and  at  perfect  liberty. 
I  was  naturally  kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety,  and  my  fish- 
eries and  other  concerns  were  quite  ruined  by  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition I  met  with," 

Now,  surely,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  little  more 
information  about  these  matters.  With  regard  to 
the  last  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  Mr,  Gordon  gave 
offence  by  his  very  blunt  and  unceremonious  way  of 
expressing  his  opinions  of  things  in  general,  of  which 
the  little  book  before  us  affords  abundant  specimens. 
It  might  have  been  feared  also  that  liis  very  decided 
way  of  doing  what  he  felt  to  be  right,  without  heed- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  his  extreme 
zeal  in  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  and  in  posting 
l)road  sheets  upon  the  gates  of  towns,  might  have  ex- 
cited discontents  among  the  Hindoos.  We  can  only 
thus  account  for  the  interference  of  the  government ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Gordon  expressed  on 
the  spot  the  same  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  natives  which  this  book  declares,  his 
removal  from  the  interior  was  a  perfectly  justifiable  jire- 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  government.  It  is 
manifest  that  our  author's  zeal  to  do  good  was  not  tem- 
pered with  that  measure  of  discretion  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  dealing  with  such  a  peojde  as  the  natives  of 
India. 

With  respect  to  the  superfluous  information,  we  may 
mention  that  such  notes  as  the  following  are  perfectly 
unnecessary,  thougli  highly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
They  are  merely  private  memoranda,  and  are  both  taken 
from  the  same  page  : — 

"  Salurdmj  Evening. — The  Rev,  Christian  David  called  in,  and 
desires  me  to  inquire  about  his  son,  Christian  Frederick  D.ivid, 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  went  to  Calcutta  in  1001,  under  the  care 
of  Colonel  Brownrigge,  of  the  house  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  is 
said  to  have  married  Miss  Davidson,  whose  father,  a  Dane,  kept 
a  tavern  for  American  sailors:  I  am  to  inquire  of  A.  Mendez, 
clerk  at  the  post-office.  ^ 


"  Sunday  Evening, — Mr.  Carver  preached  from  Revelations, 
chapter  v.,  verse  29." 

Overlooking  these  things,  liowever,  the  reader  will  find 
a  good  eighteen-penny  worth  of  information  conveyed  in 
the  style  and  manner  which  we  characterized  in  our  late 
notice  of  this  writer's  former  work,  and  which  we  shall 
now  exemplify  by  a  few  extracts  from  thejiresent. 

"  The  People  of  India. — The  various  classes  of  society,  in  its 
natural  divisions  by  wealth  and  employments,  seem  to  assimilate, 
in  many  points,  to  those  which  correspond  with  them  in  other 
countries;  for  instance — the  fallen  prince,  the  overgrown  rich 
baboo,  or  the  proprietor  who  has  a  certain  revenue,  builds,  mul- 
tiplies servants,  and  in  luxurious  indolence  sinks  into  ignorance, 
and  in  his  children  saps  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
family  ;  the  merchant  seeks  the  employment  rather  than  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth;  his  varied  connexions  and  intercourse  with 
travellers  and  with  distant  places  puts  him  in  possession  of  much 
recent  information  ;  the  variations  of  his  fortune  are  greater  than 
those  of  otherclasscs  and  professions.  The  rich  cultivator  has,  on 
less  wealth,  more  immediate  dependants  than  the  merchant,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  himself  is  much  more  dependant  on  those  in  au- 
thority over  him;  his  changes  of  fortune  are  few,  but  he  has 
anxiously  to  watch  the  rivers  and  the  clouds;  he  has  a  comfortable 
house,  and  enjoys  plenty;  the  villager,  with  as  good  a  hut  as  his 
neighbour,  procures  subsistence  and  a  cloth,  and  thus  he  maintains 
a  family  ;  the  fisherman  is  more  exposed,  and  has  fewer  comforts 
than  the  cultivator;  the  palankeen-bearer,  and  the  cooly  or  porter, 
work  harder  than  other  labourers,  but  then  they  frequently  hoard 
their  earnings  and  carry  them  home;  beggars  are  numerous  and 
wretched  ;  every  village  has  its  widows*  ;  every  town  has  its 
blind*  ;  cripples  and  deformed  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as 
wretched  as  in  Eiu'ope ;  lepers  are  very  common.  Slavery  is 
very  common,  but  very  different  from  West  India  slavery;  it  is 
more  like  Russian  slavery :  the  sailor  scarcely  ceases  to  be  a  vil- 
lager ;  in  no  class  do  I  see  the  contrast  stronger  between  JEuro- 
peans  and  Indians;  ignorance,  indolence,  and  fear  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Indian  mariner  ;  in  their  own  boats  and  vessels 
they  are  but  as  ten  Indians  to  one  European  ;  in  European  vessels, 
under  the  management  of  European  officers,  they  are  as  two  or 
two  Lascars  and  a  half  to  one  European.  Their  deficiency  does 
not  arise  from  the  want  of  bodily  powers  near  so  much  as  mental. 
The  fisherman  does  not  expose  himself,  or  toil  according  to  his 
powers,  as  the  fisherman  does  in  Europe,  and  his  comforts  are 
fewer.  The  villager  is  in  comforts  behind  our  day  labourer.  All 
classes  may  be  characterized  by  a  dread  to  part  with  money,  as 
though  they  were  uncertain  that  they  would  ever  get  more.  We 
look  on  wealth  too  much  [too  much!]  as  the  unfailing  fruit  of 
our  own  industry.  Speaking  of  any  one,  the  natives  quite  natu- 
rally advert  to  his  employment,  for  a  year  or  two,  in  any  situation 
of  trust,  as  his  opportunity  for  plundering  his  employer  and  sup- 
porting his  family  through  life." 

Mr.  Gordon's  pictures  of  Hindoo  life  and  character 
are  far,  indeed,  from  flattering.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  passages  equally  strong: — 

"  Hindoo  Character. — A  thorough  conviction  of  the  total  and 
absolute  depravity  of  the  Hindoo  disposes  my  heart  to  irritation 
against  him,  and  makes  me  suspect  the  motive  of  every  action  to 
be  bad.  I  cannot  love  him;  I  pity  him;  I  deplore  his  low 
estate,  and  I  would  do  everything  to  raise  him  from  it.  The 
females  I  consider  to  be  totally  depraved  and  polluted  in  mind, 
from  their  youngest  infancy  ;  their  conversation,  their  habits  of 
social  life,  but  chiefly  what  we  profanely  call  '  their  religion,'  are 
the  causes  of  the  pollution  of  their  minds.  The  exhibitions  on 
the  ears  of  their  idols,  the  figures  on  their  tcm))les,  and  on  their 
other  public  buildings,  their  images,  their  performers,  and  their 
songs,  are  all  such  as  would  astonish  and  confound  the  most  aban- 
doned libertines  of  the  most  degraded  cities  of  Christendom,  even 
of  Islamism." 

The  native  servants  of  the  English  government  fare 
no  better  than  other  Hindoos  in  the  hands  of  our  author. 

"  When  I  was  at  Yarevady,  a  miserable  chaya- village,  a  few 
days  a^o,  I  heard  that  the  villagers  had  just  had  orders  from  the 
Talook-Ameena  to  turn  out  and  catch  hares  for  the  collector; 
and  also  orders  from  the  Salt-AmiUiar  to  go  and  catch  a  guana  to 
fatten  his  horse.  The  tyranny  of  the  native  servants  of  govern- 
ment is  incredible  ;  it  forces  me  to  doubt  the  stability  of  our  pos- 
session, but  a  belief  generally  exists  with  the  natives  that  we  are 
not  the  oppressors  ;  they  know  that  our  civilians  disapprove  of 
oppression,  though  they  do  not  stop  it ;  and  they  also  know  that 
the  attempt  would  be  an  Herculean  task." 

Recommending,  with  all  its  defects,  this  original, 
strong,  and  often  instructive  little  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  we  conclude  with  the  following: — 

*  So  have  every  village  and  town  in  England, 
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"  A  Missionary's  H'ife. — Mrs.  Jolin  lias  even  yet  ever  in  mind 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  a  missionary ;  as  such,  she  wears  no  orna- 
ment, nut  even  a  bonnet." 

PROBATION,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

Probation,  and  other  Tales.  By  the  Author  of  '  Selwyn  in 
search  of  a  Daughter,'  '  Olympia  Morata,'  '  Tales  of  the 
Moors,'  &c.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

On  a  very  recent  occasion,  we  noticed  one  of  this  fair 
author's  works  with  approbation.  The  vohime  now  be- 
fore us  has  increased  our  esteem  of  lier  talents  as  a 
writer,  and  our  admiration  of  her  good,  unaffected  com- 
mon sense.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to 
our  young  friends,  who  may  be  much  benefited  by  the 
useful  moral  lessons  it  conveys.  The  domestic  story 
called  '  Probation'  occupies  four-fifths  of  the  volume, 
the  rest  being  given  to  two  foreign  tales — 'TheVoitu- 
rier's  Daughter,'  and  '  The  Deserter  of  Castel  Gandolfo,' 
one,  if  not  both  of  which,  we  have  seen  in  the  Annuals. 

The  original  design  of  '  Probation '  was,  in  the  words 
of  our  author — 

"  To  attempt  filling  up  the  sketch  of  a  mighty  master,  now, 
alas !  no  more,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  more  familiar  details  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  of  the  '  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,'  the  friend  from  infancy  of  Walter  Scott ;  one  of  the 
earliest  to  discover  and  rejoice  over  his  surpassing  genius ;  and 
the  sybil  to  whom  he  did  not  disdain  to  owe  the  ground- work  of 
some  of  his  most  exquisite  creations." 

The  portrait  that  has  arisen  out  of  this  plan  is  a  very 
delightful  one,  and  is  pronounced  by  those  who  knew 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  original  to  be  a  striking 
likeness. 

The  incidents  of  the  story  are  neither  numerous  nor 
wonderful,  but  simple  natural  events  are  made  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  there  is  throughout  a  tone  of  good  taste, 
feeling,  and  judgment.  In  some  instances  the  volume 
has  reminded  us  of  Richardson. 

As  a  motto  to  one  of  the  chapters  there  is  (what  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  by  many)  an  extract  from 
a  poem  by  Lady  Byron.  Two  other  mottos  are  from 
poems  by  Mrs.  Elliot,  a  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cares  incidental  to  the  mother  of  a  family,  has  sedulously 
cultivated  literature,  and  who,  like  another  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol,  has  preserved  in  a  revered  old  age  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth, 

<'  II  cor  si  sente  in  sen,  vegeto  e  fresco, 
E  in  veechj  anni  giovenil'  pensier.'' 

FACTS  AND  FICTIONS. 

Facts  and  Fictions,  or  Gleanings  of  a  Tourist :  a  Series  of  Tales, 
By  the  Author  of '  Rostang,'  &c.  (The  motto  "  Hoc  est  vivere 
bis.")    Small  8vo.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

These  tales  differ  essentially  from  those  we  have  just 
noticed,  being  remarkable  from  their  utter  foolishness, 
and  almost  amusing  by  their  bold  thorough-going  ab- 
surdity. We  scarcely  know  which  of  the  four  contained 
in  the  volume  to  give  the  palm  to,  but  think  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  best  merited  by  the  last  and  longest  of 
them,  which  is  intituled  '  Sackville,  or  the  Midnight  Oath.' 
This  story  is  a  farrago  of  incoherence  and  extravagance. 
"The  force  folly  can  no  fai'ther  go."  The  hero,  a 
fashionable  young  man  of  modern  times,  without  any 
^assignable  cause  whatever,  leaves  his  lodgings  in  Regent- 
street,  goes  down  to  the  ruins  of  his  ancestral  castle,  bor- 
rows the  keys  from  the  landlord  of  a  neighbouring  village 
pot-house,  in  whose  possession  they  are,  goes  to  the 
castle  chapel  by  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlmnder,  light- 
ning, wind,  and  rain,  and  just  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
being  seated  astride  across  a  monument,  "  vows  a  vow, 
tlie  deepest,  the  dreadest,  that  man  ere  dared  to  utter." 
Tills  dreadest  vow  is  as  follows.  We  hope  our  readers 
may  not  faint  in  perusing  it. 

"  I,  Richard  Hungerford  Sackville,  a  true  and  lineal  descendant 
of  that  ancient,  illustrious  family,  whose  buried  greatness  speaks 
from  the  bowels  of  these  superb  mausoleums  ;  whose  records  live  in 


the  archives  of  England's  chronicles ;  whose  martial  prowess 
France  and  Britain  have  alike  attested  ;  by  their  blood  spilt  at 
Calais  and  at  Cress)/;  by  their  sjioils  gathered  at  Poictiei's  and 
Aglncouvt;  bif  the  works  of  God  and  deeds  ofman^  whith  they  kave 
raised  and  honoured, — I  swear  to  devote  my  life  and  energies  to 
again  exalt  their  shattered  banner,  and  expand  their  rufjled  pennon — 
through  blood,  war,  and  crime,  if  it  be  necessary  (blood  and 
'ou7ids .') — through  shame,  plague,  and  famine,  to  chronicle  their 
fame,  and  re-erect  their  standard — through  me  shall  this  ruin 
be  visited  by  strangers  from  afar — in  me  shall  the  nations  know 
that  the  descendant  of  a  Hungerford  survives — by  this  cross, 
written  in  letters  of  blood,  I  swear  it ! '  and  he  drew  a  lancet 
from  his  pocket,  and  making  a  skin  incision  under  his  left  breast, 
with  the  blood  that  oozed  from  it  he  drew  a  cross  on  the  mailed 
breast  of  the  warrior  knight." 

As  soon  as  this  dreadful  oath  was  sworn,  of  course 
Mr.  Sackville's  candle  went  out.  But  let  our  author 
speak  for  himself — experienced  writers  though  we  be,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  his  command  of  language  : — 

"  This  dread  act,  at  such  an  appalling  time,  he  had  scarcely 
executed,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  through  the  aisle,  from 
the  sudden  slapping  of  the  outer  door,  extinguished  his  torch, 
and  left  him  in  total  darkness,  sitting  astride  on  a  cold  marble 
effigy,  at  least  five  feet  from  the  ground  P' 

Can  our  readers  conceive  any  position  more  awful 
and  dangerous  than  this  ?  A-horseback  on  a  slippery 
marble  statue,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  without 
what  Nimrod  calls  the  fulcrum  of  the  stirrups  "  to 
secure  him  in  his  seat !  It  really  makes  one's  blood 
run  cold.  And  then  to  think  of  the  coldness  of  such  a 
saddle  as  a  tomb-stone !  but,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Richard 
Hungerford  Sackville  may  have  worn  good  thick  bus 
kins  for  the  occasion. 

The  best  of  the  joke,  however,  is,  that  all  that  the 
hero  does  in  fulfilment  of  his  "  midnight  oath,"  and  for 
the  ilkistration  of  his  family  and  ancient  name,  is  to  tra- 
vel all  the  way  to  Bagdad  and  back  again,  and  tlien 
(the  catastrophe  of  the  tale)  to  run  away  with  another 
man's  wife — two  exploits  much  too  common  in  "  the 
fashionable  circles"  to  give  any  peculiar  lustre  to  any 
particular  person,  or  to  make  the  descendant  of  a  Hun- 
gerford known  to  the  nations.  Had  he  built  or  stood 
godfather  to  the  new  Hungerford  Market,  it  would  have 
been  something  more  to  the  purpose. 

In  names  our  author  is  exceedingly  happy.  The 
heroine  who  misdemeans  herself  as  aforesaid,  rejoiceth 
in  the  euphonous  appellation  of  Miss  Lizzy  Blechley, 
and  is  even  sung  in  verse  under  the  name  of  Lizzy,  in  a 
very  choice  song  that  begins  with  these  memorable 
words  : — 

"  Oh  !  In'ight  be  the  land  where  our  Lizzy  reposes, 
And  fresh  be  the  breezes  her  soft  lips  inhale." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  these  precious  short  tale- 
mongers  print  and  publish  at  their  own  peril  and  ex- 
pense. Indeed,  we  believe  that  this  is  now  generally 
the  case,  and  that  no  bookseller  of  common  sense  will 
undertake  such  wares  on  his  own  account.  It  is  a  con- 
solation, therefore,  to  know  that  where  the  folly  is,  there 
is  the  loss  also — that  the  fool  pays  for  his  own  whistle. 

And  yet,  to  speak  seriously,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  see  such  a  throwing-away  of  labour  and  capital — such 
good  paper — such  choice  printing  and  book-binding 
lavished  on  such  exquisite  nonsense.  Some  of  our  se- 
rious readers  may  think  we  throw  away  our  time  in 
making  such  strictures  as  these  ;  but  the  book  we  have 
treated  of  is  only  one  of  a  numerous  class  that  requires 
castigation  much  more  frequently  than  we  have  time  or 
inclination  to  bestow  it.  An  example  must  be  made 
now  and  then,  and  a  voice  of  warning  raised  against 
these  inane,  and  frequently  immoral,  volumes  that  come 
"  flying  all  abroad,"  thicker  than  "  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa."  To  the  writers  of  such  prose  and  such  poesies 
we  will  give  a  friendly  bit  of  advice  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Boileau  : — 

"  Soyez  plutot  ma(;on,  si  c'est  votre  talent, 
Ouvrier  estime  dans  un  art  ne'cessaire, 
Qu'  ecrivain  commun,  et  poete  vulgaire  !" 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS' INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Southam-pton. — On  Saturday,  January  3,  a  lecture  was 
delivered  at  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  this  town,  on  the  '  Influ- 
ence of  the  Art  of  Drawing  on  Education,'  by  Mr.  Brough, 
who  ably  delineated  its  effect  in  fixing  attention,  exciting 
imitation,  and  leading  the  mind  to  discriminate  between 
objects  that  nearly  resembled  each  other. 

Ipstcich  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Monday,  January  5, 
the  introductory  lecture  to  the  course  for  the  present  year, 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Butler,  to  an  audience  of 
about  300  persons. 

Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society. — On  Friday,  January 
9,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper,  on  the 
'  Influence  of  Science  on  National  Greatness,  Happiness, 
and  Prosperity.' 

Parish  Libraries. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  attended  to  such  subjects, 
how  much  money  may  be  raised  for  purposes  connected 
exclusively  with  mental  gratification,  even  in  poor  parishes, 
by  the  formation  of  societies,  the  members  of  which  are 
permitted  to  subscribe  the  smallest  sums,  according  to 
their  wishes  and  ability.  The  following  facts  relative  to 
a  parish  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  not  as  being  in  any  degree  singular, 
but  simply  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be,  and  often  is 
done,  when  those  who  enjoy  any  influence  from  the  situa- 
tion they  may  occupy,  are  disposed  to  make  vigorous 
exertions  in  guiding  the  energies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  In  the  parish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  there 
was  formed  a  society  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1833,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  diff'usion  of  religious  know- 
ledge at  home  and  abroad.  Tiie  society  was  avowedly 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  ;  and  one  of  its 
regulations  required  that  part  of  the  funds  should  always 
be  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  India,  and  forplanting  Schoolsin  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  The  only  large  sums 
contributed  to  its  funds  were  two  one-pound  notes,  amid 
much  silver  and  copper,  at  a  collection  sermon  ;  and  yet,  to- 
gether with  this  collection,  the  amount  of  quarterly  contri- 
butions—some of  them  id.  or  3d,  from  very  poor  people 
— was  at  the  end  of  the  year  32/.  1 7s.  A\d.  This  sum  was 
contributed  entirely  by  members  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
sides enabling  the  managers  to  supply  the  very  poor  in 
the  parish  with  bibles  gratis  or  at  a  cheap  rate,  donations 
have  been  given  from  it  to  several  objects  under  the 
conduct  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  this  is  a  trifle 
compared  to  what  has  been  raised  during  the  same  year 
for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Tlie  parish  church 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  be  too 
small,  but,  being  in  good  repair,  the  heritors  were  not 
bound  to  enlarge  it.  In  these  circumstances  there  was 
raised  the  sum  of  about  250/.,  and  a  handsome  aisle  has 
been  added  capable  of  containing  nearly  two  hundred  ad- 
ditional sitters.  Several  of  the  heritors  (orprincipal  landed 
proprietors),  who  had  not  sufficient  accommodation  for 
their  tenants,  and  a  number  of  the  feuais  (small  copy- 
holders), were  the  contributors  on  this  occasion.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  collections  at  the  church  door, 
during  the  year  just  terminated,  have  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  59/.  '2s.  lirf.,  although  the  church  was  necessarily 
shut  for  several  sabbaths  while  the  additional  aisle  was 
building,  and  for  a  greater  number  in  so  incommodious  a 
state  as  to  be  sufficient  only  for  part  of  the  usual  congre- 
gation. The  only  large  sum  included  in  this  is  1/.,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  at  least  45/.  have  been  collected 
in  copper — one  ijenny,  one  halfpenny,  or  one  farthing  from 
each  person.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  amounted 
in  1831  to  2155  persons,  consists  chiefly  of  labourers  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  in  manufactmes,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  are  working  people.  The  population 
returns,  for  1831,  state  that  there  are  from  140  to  150 
weavers.  This  is  considerably  below  the  truth,  if  every  one 
is  included  who  at  any  time  works  as  a  weaver;  but  there 
are  many  who  are  employed  by  the  taxmen  of  the  fisheries, 
and  in  other  labours  during  the  summer  months.  There  are 
also  in  the  parish  several  house-carpenters  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  masons,  many  of  them  employed  about 
Perth,  but  residing  in  the  village,  Towards  the  close  of  the 


year  just  ended,  it  was  thought  by  some  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  parish,  that  with  such  a  population  a 
library  might  be  formed  on  a  small  and  cheap  scale,  to 
which  every  parishioner  might  be  invited  to  become  a 
subscriber.  Several  years  ago  the  same  thing  had  been 
attempted  in  the  dissenting  congregation,  but  it  had  not 
succeeded,  because,  as  is  alleged,  the  1)ooks  were  exclu- 
sively religious.  It  was  determined  that  in  this  case  there 
should  be  no  such  limitation.  The  only  objection  to  the 
formation  of  a  library  that  anybody  started,  was  the  faci- 
lity with  which  books  could  be  obtained  from  some  of  the 
libraries  in  Perth ;  but  it  was  thought  by  the  promoters 
of  the  parish  library,  that  greater  interest  would  be 
taken  by  the  people  in  a  collection  of  books  exclusively 
belonging  to  themselves  ;  and  that  many  might  be  brought 
to  read,  when  they  could  obtain  books  within  the  village, 
and  in  their  working  dress,  who  woidd  not  make  the  pre- 
paration requisite  for  going  to  Perth,  or  take  the  trouble 
of  seeking  after  books  among  strangers.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  country  people  to  make  even  the  slightest 
exertion  beyond  that  ordinary  routine  to  which  they  have 
been,  as  it  were,  mechanically  accustomed  from  their 
infancy.  After  calling  several  meetings  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  library  has  been  set  on  foot ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
joined,  it  is  confidently  believed,  by  one-third  of  those  who 
will  ultimately  become  members.  The  entry-money  was 
fixed  so  low  as  2s.  for  every  individual,  and  6c/.  per  quarter. 
Books  were  bought  as  soon  as  the  sum  so  collected 
amounted  to  G/.  In  making  purchases,  the  committee  of 
subscribers  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  present  cheap 
rate  at  which  books  can  be  bought.  The  library  already 
possesses  several  volumes  of  '  Constable's  Miscellany,"  of 
Oliver  and  Boyd's  '  Cabinet  Library,'  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  of 
the  '  Family  Library,'  and  of  Bentley's  '  Standard  No- 
vels.' The  object  in  purchasing  books  is  to  select  those 
which  contain  much  in  small  compass,  either  by  a  pro- 
cess of  condensation  in  respect  of  thought,  or  at  least  of 
letter-press.  There  have  also  been  bought  several  of 
the  new  publications  by  the  Book  Society  for  promoting 
Religious  Knowledge.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  books  could  not  have  been  obtained  at 
first  from  the  very  small  funds.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  any  of  the  members  who  happened  to  have 
such  books  as  they  could  spare,  and  as  might  be  generally 
interesting,  should  give  or  lend  them  to  the  library.  The 
result  of  this  proposal  has  been  most  successful;  upwards 
of  100  books,  some  consisting  of  several  volumes — one,  for 
instance,  of  sixteen,  one  of  ten,  several  of  four,  three,  or 
two,  have  been  sent  in,  the  names  of  which  are  all  printed 
in  the  catalogue.  There  is,  therefore,  at  a  mere  trifle  of 
expense,  provided  ample  reading  for  all  the  present  sub- 
scribers ;  and  as  the  pleasure  of  perusing  entertaining  and 
instructive  books  becomes  more  generally  known  and  felt 
by  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  funds  will 
greatly  increase.  If  the  people  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
gard reading  not  as  a  task  but  as  a  luxury,  it  would  cer- 
tainly prevail  much  more  generally  than  it  does. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Sleeting  of  the  bth  of  January. 

The  Starch  of  different  Plants — Election  of  a  Vice-President, 
and  of  a  corresponding  Member  of  Astronomy — Investigations 
into  the  nature  of  Saponin,  and  discovery  of  a  new  Acid  by 
M.  Frumy — Effect  of  Tannin  on  Vegetables. 

At  this  meeting,  mention  was  made  of  a  letter  from  M. 
Guibourt,  occasioned  by  M.  Payen's  communication  on 
the  subject  of  starch.  M.  Guibourt  urges,  at  some  length, 
his  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  notice, 
that  the  solution  of  the  fecula  of  potatoes  in  boiling  water, 
or  in  acidulated  or  alkalizated  water,  is  perfectly  free 
from  deposit.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  feculae  obtained  from  different  plants, 
which  feculae,  he  informs  us,  are  not  all  of  them  acted 
upon  by  boiling  water  in  a  similar  manner.  The  starch 
oi  wheat,  when  exposed  to  boiling-water,  leaves  an 
insoluble  deposit,  which  assumes  the  form  of  light 
irregular  flakes.  The  starch  of  barley,  having  a  more  de- 
cided organization,  deposits  thick  and  detached  tegu- 
ments, which  are  of  a  rounded  shape  or  reniform ;  the 
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resistance  of  this  starch  to  the  dissolving  action  of  water, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  indigestibihty  of  barley-flour, 
in  comparison  with  wheat-flour.  Of  all  the  fecula?,  that 
of  sago  has  the  greatest  power  to  resist  the  action  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  can  scarcely  destroy  its  tegument.  Re- 
cent experiments,  says  M.  Guibourt,  have  shown  me  that 
the  feculae  of  different  plants  differ  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  parts  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
For  example,  the  fecula  of  the  potato  is  formed  by  an 
amylaceous  principle  under  the  three  different  states  of 
tegumentary  amidine,  gelatinous  amidine,  and  soluble 
starch ;  wliile  the  feculse  of  other  plants  is  found  to  con- 
tain only  the  first,  or  the  first  and  second  of  these  modi- 
fications ;  thus  the  starch  of  the  adraganth  (gum  dragon), 
which  is  constituted  of  a  dense  organized  substance,  con- 
tains but  a  small  portion  of  matter  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

As  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  the 
present  year,  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hiia,ire  passed  to  the 
President's  chair,  and  M.  Biot  was  elected  Vice-President 
in  his  stead.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  next  di- 
rected to  the  election  of  a  corresponding  member  in  the 
section  of  Astronomy.  The  names  of  the  following  eminent 
persons  were  placed  upon  the  list : — namely.  Professors 
Airy,  of  Cambridge ;  Carlini,  of  Milan ;  Littrow,  of 
Vienna  ;  and  M.  Hapsen,  of  Copenhagen, — when  the 
choice  fell  on  Professor  Airy. 

MM.  Thenard  and  Dumas  having  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Fremy,  on  a 
newly-discovered  acid  obtained  from  saponin,  M.  Thenard 
presented  a  report  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  col- 
league. 

Saponin,  remarkable  for  its  property  of  exciting  water 
to  a  lather,  when  agitated  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  only 
one  part  in  a  thousand,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
by  M.  Bussy,  in  the  gymnocladus  canadensis,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral prepared  from  an  extract  of  the  root  of  the  saponariu 
officinalis.  M.  Fremy  has  also  found  it,  or,  at  least,  has 
found  a  very  similar  substance,  in  the  horse-chesnut ;  and 
it  may  probably  be  met  with  in  other  vegetables.  In 
acting  upon  the  saponin  with  several  powerful  tests,  M. 
Fremy  detected  an  acid,  which  does  not  appeartobe  iden- 
tical with  any  one  of  those  hitherto  known.  This  new 
acid,  which  the  discoverer  has  named  the  esculic  acid,  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  acids  upon  saponin, 
assisted  by  heat.  The  saponin  is  at  first  dissolved  ;  the 
solution  soon  becomes  tumid,  and  a  white  deposit  of  esculic 
acid  is  formed.  There  exists,  however,  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  saponin  of  the  saponaria  officinalis 
and  that  of  the  horse-chesnut.  The  former  does  not  yield 
the  esculic  acid  unless  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  acid  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  but  the  esculic  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  horse-chesnut  with  or  without  the  presence  of 
heat,  and  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potash,  and  of 
tlie  electric  current.  M.  Fremy  mentions  the  principal 
properties  of  the  esculic  acid,  its  composition,  capacity  for 
saturation,  and  some  of  its  salts.  He  also  distinguishes 
several  products  which  he  has  obtained  from  the  horse- 
chesnut,  particularly  a  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  flakes. 

A  report  was  received  from  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Turpin, 
on  a  Memoir  of  M.  Payen,  relating  to  the  Roots  of  Plants. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  solutions  of  tannin  are  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  and,  in  repeating  Davy's  experi- 
ments, M.  Payen  has  arrived  at  tlie  same  results.  The 
authors  of  the  Report  are  of  opinion  that  M.  Payen  has 
clearly  explained  the  cause  of  the  injury  sustained,  and 
has  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  presence  of  nitrogen- 
eous  matter  in  the  spongy  cavities  and  vessels  of  plants  ; 
they  also  think  it  just  to  conclude,  from  the  number  of 
plants  which  have  been  examined,  and  from  the  variety 
of  famihes  to  which  they  belong,  that  this  peculiarity  of 
structure  is  possessed  by  all  phanerogamous  plants. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY— SCIENTIFIC  MEETING. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  which  were  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  January  13,  consisted,  first, 
of  a  small  and  beautiful  species  of  kangaroo  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  some  bees  with  a  portion  of  their  comb  from  South 
America.  The  kangaroo  was  small,  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
with  a  well-covered  bushy  tail,  very  unlike  that  organ  in 
the  kangaroos  in  general.  In  all  probability  it  is  not  used 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  (in  which,  with  the  two  hind 


legs,  it  constitutes  a  tripod  for  the  support  of  the  body) 
but  is  turned  up  on  the  back,  and  this  we  conclude  because 
it  is  not  only  bushy,  a  circumstance  which  would  of  itself 
interfere  with  its  trailing  on  the  ground,  but  becauseit  has 
nothing  of  that  muscularity  and  volume  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic in  the  typical  members  of  the  group.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  may  state,  that  when  first  seen  in  New 
Holland,  sportively  gambolling  with  others  of  its  species, 
(for  it  appears  to  live  in  small  troops  or  companies),  it 
was  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  kangaroos— so 
light  and  active— so  monkey-hke  were  its  movements.  A 
close  inspection  of  course  dispelled  the  doubt.  Differing 
from  the  typical  kangaroos  in  certain  minor  points  regard- 
ing its  dentition,  as  well  as  in  the  bushiness  of  the  tail,  and 
several  subordinate  characters,  it  will  most  probably  con- 
stitute a  new  generic  form.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  by  Sir  E.  Parry,  to  whom  the  Society 
is  indebted  for  another  beautiful  species  brought  before  a 
previous  meeting. 

The  history  of  the  bees  is  very  curious.  On  splitting  a 
log  of  peachwood,  brought  from  South  America,  and  which 
had  lain  several  months  on  the  premises  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  consigned,  a  small  cavity  was  exposed, 
containing  a  regular  series  of  cells,  and  about  thirty 
bees,  alive  and  active,  which  immediately  began  to  run 
about  in  all  directions,  with  great  alacrity.  These  insects, 
with  the  comb,  and  the  piece  of  wood  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  across  the  ocean,  were  presented  to  the  Society. 
In  a  few  days,  the  insects  became  listless,  and  died.  The 
explanation  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this  the  cavity 
in  which  this  colony  was  found,— and  to  wliich,  no  doubt, 
a  slit  or  orifice  communicated, — was  appropriated  by  a 
certain  number,  or  perhaps  a  single  bee,  as  a  chamber  in 
which  to  rear  a  future  progeny  ;  the  cells  were  built— the 
eggs  deposited — and,  perhaps,  hatched— and  each  cell 
contained  a  grub — the  larva  of  the  perfect  insect:  in  the 
mean  time,  the  tree  was  cut  down,  and  transported  to  our 
distant  island  :  here  it  lay— here  the  larvae  underwent 
their  transformation — and  here  the  new  colony  remained 
huddled  together  in  their  chamber  —  expecting,  but  in 
vain,  the  glowing  heat  of  a  Brazilian  summer,  to  call  them 
forth. 

The  opinion  which  we  thus  venture  to  give  is  supported  , 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  cells  were  all  empty,  and 
that  all  the  honey  was  gone.  The  bees  in  question  were  a 
species  of  very  inferior  size,  scarcely  equalling  a  common 
house  fly  in  magnitude.  The  bodies  were  black  and  glossy. 
The  cells  were  made  of  dark  tenacious  wax  which  was 
smeared  with  the  honey  that  had  once  filled  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cells. 

This  interesting  object  of  natural  history  was  presented 
by  E.  S.  Bigg,  Esq. 

The  instance  before  us  is  not  a  solitary  one  of  the  trans- 
portation of  insects,  and  indeed  of  other  animals  in  blocks 
of  wood,  from  remote  countries  to  our  own.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  some  (the  Cockroach  [^Blatta'],  for  example), 
now  naturalized,  owe  their  introduction  to  this,  or  to  ana- 
logous modes  of  transportation,  and  such  instances  are 
doubtless  more  common  than  we  are  aware  :  as  it  is,  many 
are  on  record ;  and  many  might  be  collected  by  diligent 
and  continued  inquiry. 
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STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
No.  IX. 

GATEWAY,  GREEN  PARK. 

The  merits  of  this  arch,  and  of  that  in  front  of  the 
new  palace,  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tlie  cost  of  the  re- 
spective buildings ;  the  one  executed  in  tlie  less  expen- 
sive material  being  the  more  original  and  pleasing  design, 
and  although  not  copied  from  the  antique,  infinitely  more 
classical,  and  more  wortliy  of  becoming  a  precedent  on 
other  occasions,  than  what  lias  the  autliority  of  antiquity 
in  its  favour.  Our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Nasli's  marble 
arcli  lias  been  already  expressed  in  a  former  article  of  this 
series,  yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  it  again, 
because  by  so  doing,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  superiority 
we  claim  for  that  erected  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 
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One  thing  we  omitted  to  note,  when  before  speaking 
of  it,  is  that  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are  left  quite  plain 
instead  of  being  coffered,  so  tliat  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  compromise  between  profusion  and  parsimony, 
the  requisite  degree  of  finish  being  avoided  by  way  of 
making  some  amends  for  the  extravagance  of  the  ma- 
terial. This  kind  of  disparity,  however,  is  not  a  little 
offensive,  because,  although  superior  beauty  of  form 
and  workmanship  does  not  necessarily  demand  corre- 
sponding excellence  in  the  material,  yet  in  proportion 
as  the  latter  is  rare  and  valuable,  the  former  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  more  carefully  attended  to.  The  only  thing, 
therefore,  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  this  contradiction, 
is,  that  so  far  from  being  showy,  the  marble  might 
be  mistaken  for  mastic  by  any  one  who  was  not  ap- 
prized that  it  is  the  former;  since,  owing  to  its  not  being 
polished,  the  beauty  of  surface  it  might  possess  is  not 
brought  out,  for  which  reason,  too,  the  colour  looks 
cliillingly  raw,  crude,  and  glaring;  so  that  stone  of  a 
superior  quality  would  have  been  even  preferable  in  re- 
gard to  colour*.  As  to  the  design  itself,  while  it  pretends 
to  be  little  more  than  a  rifacciamento  of  what  at  the  best 
exhibits  degenerate  taste,  it  does  not  retain  much  of  the 
real  character  of  the  original,  because  so  much  reduced 
in  scale  that  the  structure  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  im- 
posing mass  which,  in  the  arch  of  Constantine,  atones  in 
some  degree  for  the  absence  of  other  merit;  neither 
can  it  possibly  have  that  historic  charm  to  which  the 
lalter  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion. So  much  is  it  diminished  from  the  standard  of 
its  prototype,  that,  by  ceasing  to  be  grand  in  dimensions, 
the  design  becomes  insipid  and  insignificant,  and  all 
effect  is  frittered  away. 

Even  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  difference, 
every  one,  we  think,  must  feel  how  much  more  dignified 
in  ajipearance  and  correct  in  architectural  taste  is  the 
arch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park.  Instead 
of  heaviness  above,  and  comparative  weakness  below, 
owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  o])en  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  solid  parts,  this  gateway  exhibits  a  totally  opposite 
expression — great  strength  and  massiveness,  yet  wholly 
divested  of  rudeness  below,  and  a  sufficiently  important 
sujierstructure  above.  This  arises  from  there  being  only 
one  archway,  which,  although  rather  spacious,  occupies 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  width.  At  the 
same  time,  while  great  solidity  is  thus  given  to  the 
angles,  although  they  are  made  to  form  nearly  an  un- 
broken surface,  they  are  not  left  too  naked  and  undeco- 
rated,  there  being  on  each  side  the  arch  three  pilasters — 
one  at  the  extreme  angle,  which  presents  another  face  in 
the  lateral  elevation,  and  two  others  behind  the  columns 
in  front,  which  they  serve  to  balance  and  visibly  to  con- 
nect with  the  main  body  of  the  gateway.  These  four 
columns  and  their  entablature  form  a  projection  not 
quite  so  wide  as  the  structure  itself,  whereby  a  consider- 
able degree  of  variety  is  occasioned ;  and  the  .architect 
lias  skilfully  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  con- 
fining the  attic  to  the  same  width,  so  that  while  that 
ujjper  part  and  the  advanced  portion  below  correspond 
with  and  mutually  assist  each  other,  the  former  is  made 
to  contribute  to  an  agreeable  diversity  of  outline,  greater 
lightness  is  obtained  above,  and  some  approach  to  pyra- 
midal eifect  in  composition  is  bestowed  on  the  wholef. 
Instead,  again,  of  the  height  of  the  order,  and  conse- 
quently the  diameter  of  the  columns,  being  reduced,  by 
cutting  off' from  the  entire  altitude  allowed  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice,  what  would  afford  lofty  jiedestals — as  is  the  case 

*  The  "  mosaic  goliC'  of  the  palisading  turns  out  to  be  mere 
"  hrummagem."  In  about  six  months  it  lias  changed  to  a  dingy 
brown  hue,  so  that  it  will  now,  perhaps,  be  considered  necessary 
for  once  "  to  gild  fine  gold."' 

t  This  effect  would  lie  increased — at  least,  as  regards  the  front 
towards  Piccadilly — should  the  attic  be  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
sculpture,  according  to  the  original  intention. 


in  the  arch  at  the  palace — the  columns  are  only  elevated 
on  a  plain  deep  socle.  Hence  the  columns  and  the 
continued  entablature  above  them  are  rendered  principals 
in  the  design,  and  not  mere  ornamental  accessories,  dimi- 
nutive in  proportion  to  the  rest.  Here,  even  loftier 
pedestals  would  have  been  less  objectionable  than  in  the 
other  '  Arch,'  because  they  could  have  been  connected 
into  a  continued  stylobate  extending  beneath  the  two 
columns  and  intercolumn  on  either  side  the  gate  ; 
whereas  in  the  other  instance  their  width  is  necessarily 
regulated  by  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  column  ; 
consequently  they  are  narrow  upright  blocks,  which, 
together  with  the  corresponding  breaks  in  the  entabla- 
ture over  each  column,  form  slender  jutting-out  divisions 
that  partake  more  of  the  perpendicular  s\  stem  of  com- 
position congenial  to  the  pointed  style,  than  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Grecian  architecture,  to  whose  character  hori- 
zontal ligatures  both  above  and  below  the  columns  may 
be  considered  essential. 

The  order  employed  by  Mr.  D.  Burton  in  his  gateway 
is  the  beautiful  Corinthian  example  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  '  Jupiter  Stator;'  and  the  richness  both  of 
the  columns  and  the  entablature  produces  an  air  of  suffi- 
cient embellishment  without  the  application  of  extraneous 
ornament,  to  satisfy  the  eye  in  a  building  intended  to  make 
some  display ;  whilethe  omissionof  furtherornamentseems 
also  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  purpose,  which  called 
for  some  indication  of  solidity  and  security,  as  well  as 
graceful  appearance.  Besides  which,  the  shadows 
thrown  upon  the  surface  and  beneath  the  entablature 
produce  a  brilliancy  and  play  of  eff"ect  that  are  entirely 
lost  in  the  marble  arch,  there  being  there  no  horizontal 
shadow,  at  least  no  more  than  what  proceeds  from  the 
cornice  alone.  If,  however,  Mr.  Burton  has  applied 
very  little  of  positive  embellishment  besides  that  arising 
from  the  order  itself,  he  has  taken  care  tiiat  sobriety 
in  this  respect  should  contribute  to  enforce  and  assist 
the  kind  of  expression  we  have  already  hinted  at,  without 
degenerating  into  faulty  excess  or  occasioning  dishar- 
mony, for  he  has  extended  the  decoration  of  the  order 
by  continuing  the  mouldings  of  the  bases  along  the 
walls,  and  also  the  astragals  of  the  capitals.  This  serves 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  consistency  throughout,  and 
contributes  to  simplicity  no  less  than  it  does  to  finish, 
nothing  being  left  disjointed  or  abrupt. 

But  we  have  yet  to  take  into  account  one  piece  of 
decoration  which  confers  no  ordinary  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  richness  on  the  whole  design, — we  mean  the 
open-work  bronze  gates,  which  seem  rather  to  be  per- 
forated out  of  the  solid  metal  than  wrought  after  the 
usual  mode.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  perspec- 
tive efl'ect  occasioned  by  the  great  depth  of  the  gate- 
way itself,  or  that  arising  from  the  coffers  in  the  vault- 
ing above.  These  circumstances,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  richness  of  the  order,  form  so  complete  an 
architectural  picture  as  to  leave  us  nothing  farther  to 
desiderate  in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of  the  design.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  any  thing  we  could  wish  otherwise,  it  is 
the  mouldings  of  the  arch  itself,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  have  borne  a  little  more  enrichment :  nor  can  we 
say  that  we  altogether  approve  of  the  omission  of  im- 
posts, because,  although  they  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  lighter  style,  or  when  more  than  usual 
simplicity  is  aimed  at,  we  think  that  here,  where  the 
arch  is  of  some  magnitude,  and  the  order  itself  Roman, 
they  would  have  been  more  in  character  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  more  decision  of  form  to  the  arch, 
whereas  it  now  appears  rather  too  much  blended  with  the 
vertical  lines. 

The  lateral  elevations  possess  much  merit :  they  are, 
of  course,  comparatively  plain,  exhibiting  only  pilasters 
at  their  angles,  and  between  them  a  single  window  in 
the  lower  part,  with  a  panel  of  open  arabesque  foliage 
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above,  the  interstices  of  which  serve  to  admit  light  to 
windows  placed  behind.  By  tliis  ingenious  and  tasteful 
contrivance,  what  would  have  otherwise  been,  if  not  a 
positive  blemish,  by  no  means  a  beauty,  is  converted 
into  a  source  of  additional  richness,  and  the  sides  are 
rendered  sufficiently  of  a  piece  with  the  fronts.  Even 
the  windows  that  are  shown  in  these  elevations  are  ren- 
dered as  little  obtrusive  as  possible,  owing  to  the  glazing 
being  placed  unusually  deep  within  the  wall,  whereby  the 
thickness  of  the  latter  is  rendered  more  apparent,  and  a 
depth  of  shadow  obtained  highly  favourable  to  the  archi- 
tecture. Indeed,  when  viewed  angularly,  the  window 
itself  is  hardly  seen  at  all,  but  merely  the  architraved  aper- 
ture and  its  reveal.  These  flank  elevations  are  half  the 
width  of  the  others,*  and  are  somewhere  about  a  double 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  plan  are  64  feet  by  33,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  attic  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  prin- 
cipal fronts.  As  the  ground  is  rather  lower  on  the  west  side, 
that  gives  for  the  height  of  that  flanii,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cornice,  very  nearly  the  proportions  mentioned 
above. 


square  in  height,  consequently  the  whole  structure  pre- 
sents a  boldness  of  mass  and  stability  of  form  that,  in- 
dependently of  its  other  beauties,  render  this  "  arch"  a 
far  more  noble  object  than  it  would  fhave  been  had  it 
been  shallower  on  the  sides.  This  piece  of  architecture 
is,  fortunately,  so  situated  as  to  display  itself  to  great 
advantage:  it  groups  admirably  with  the  surrounding 
objects  ;  and  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  beheld,  is 
relieved  by  a  rich  background,  whether  we  look  towards 
the  east  front  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  opposite  en- 
trance into  Hyde  Park,  with  its  open  colonnades,  Pic- 
cadilly, or  the  Green  Park,  whose  foliage  and  verdure 
relieve  both  the  form  and  colour  of  the  structure  in  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  manner.  Even  at  night  a  hardly 
less  striking,  although  very  different,  effect  is  produced, 
the  gateway  being  then  brilliantly  illuminated  within  by 
gas.  And  whenever  we  have  passed  at  such  time,  espe- 
cially if  at  a  very  late  hour,  when  all  around  has  been 
quite  silent  and  deserted,  we  liave  been  more  impressed 
by  the  magnificent  display  it  then  makes,  than  by  the 
livelier  scene  the  spot  affords  on  a  fine  sUnny  day. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Researches  in  South  America. — Letters  have  lately  been  re- 
ceived at  Vienna  from  M.  Natterer,  who  has  been  engaged  on  an 
expedition  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  during  the  last  eighteen 
years.  Ho  has  passed  several  years  during  that  interval  in  ex- 
ploring the  provinces  of  Rio  Negro,  Para,  Guyana,  aiid  Venezuela ; 
and,  after  making  extensive  collections  in  the  primitive  forests  of 
those  regions,  which  will  bring  a  considerable  accession  of  know- 
ledge to  the  sciences  of  natural  history  and  physical  geography, 
has  safely  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Twenty-two  cases, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  wood, 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  England  by  him  ;  and  he  has 
likewise  collected  the  weapons  and  costumes  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  natives,  besides  135  rare  and  living  animals,  which 
he  purposes  bringing  over  to  Europe  in  March  next.  The  ex. 
penses  incurred  by  this  remarkable  expedition  are  defrayed  by 
the  Austrian  government,  and  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  after 
what  we  have  here  stated,  that  its  results  will  enrich  the  Impe- 
I'ial  Museum  at  Vienna  very  considerably. 

Austrian  Navy: — Austria  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  a 
purely  military  power.  Since  the  peace  of  1815  she  has  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  Admiralty  board  at  Venice,  and  extensive  arse- 
nals at  Trieste  and  Puerto  Querto,  with  minor  establishments  on 
the  coast  district.  From  these  ports  she  has  launched  since  1815, 
3  ships  of  50  guns  and  upwards,  8  frigates  of  from  38  to  50  guns, 
and  (Jl  armed  vessels  of  inferior  force.  The  increase  of  the  naval 
power  of  Russia,  of  the  rising  States  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and 
the  formidable  marine  supported  by  the  Porte,  impose  upon  Aus- 
tria the  policy  of  maintaining  a  navy  to  protect  her  commercial 
and  political  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. — Browning's  Politi- 
cal and  Domestic  Condition  of  Great  Britain. 


Nuremberg  Society  of  Arts. — This  institution  contains,  among 
its  300  members,  some  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists  of  the 
Continent,  such  as  Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor;  Cornelius 
of  Munich ;  Dannecker,  the  Wurtemberg  sculptor  ;  Ranch,  the 
Berlin  sculptor,  &c.  The  society  intends  to  publish  a  journal 
specially  devoted  to  the  arts. 

Russian  Pearls. — Few  are  probably  aware  that  pearls  are  found 
in  several  rivers  in  the  north  of  Russia.  Oblong  muscles,  con- 
taining this  beautiful  ornament,  and  oftentimes  of  uncommon 
size  and  fineness,  are  met  with  in  the  province  of  Wiburg,  in 
Finland,  in  the  streams  about  forty-six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sserdobol,  or  Sordovala,  which  run  into  Lake  Ladoga,  Hand- 
some pearls  are  also  found  occasionally  in  the  Johan  Kosli — a 
rivulet  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kibeli.  They  are  found  like- 
wise in  a  brook  near  Onega,  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  and  in 
the  Symtuga,  a  small  river  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  that  town.  The  water  of  both  these  streams  is  remarkably 
pure. 

Treatment  of  an  Individual  struck  by  Lightning. — This  accident 
having  befallen  a  Russian  soldier  whilst  on  guard  in  the  camp 
of  Krasnoye-Selo,  on  the  IGth  of  July  last,  32  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  him;  but  the  man's  body  still  remained  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  and  he  ultimately  lost  his  senses;  a  hole  was 
then  dug  in  the  ground,  and  he  was  laid  in  it,  his  whole  body 
up  to  the  chin  being  covered  with  earth.  In  the  course  of  five 
minutes  after  his  interment,  the  poor  fellow  recovered  his  senses, 
and  the  next  day  he  appeared  on  parade  perfectly  restored  to 
health. — From  a  Petersburg  Paper. 
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PENDENT DENOMINATION;  containing  Ke- 
murks  on  the  Principles  of  that  Suet,  and  t!ie  Au- 
tlior's  Re.nsons  for  leaving  it,  and  conforming  to  the 
Established  Chnrch. 

The  above  work  shows  Congregational  Indepen- 
dency to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  prostrates  it  in  the  dust.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  the  Church  of  England  is  Apos- 
toUc  in  its  origin,  and  perfectly  Scriptural  iu  its 
found.ations. 
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nPHE  SACRED  CABINET,  Poetry 

.and  Prose.  Two  elegant  24mo.  volumes.  Price 
of  each,  in  boards,  2s.  6'i.;  silk,  gilt,  3s.  dd.;  mo- 
rocco, 5s.  The  volume  of  Poeti-y  consists  of  care- 
fully selected  Pieces,  fi'om  the  best  Writers,  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  The  Prose  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages from  the  soundest  di\ines  and  laymen,  of  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Notices  of  the  Work. — "  .Such  selections  .as  one 
seldom  meets  with." — "  So  much  taste  is  displayed, 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  judge  it  with  reference  to  its 
literary  merits  alone,  we  should  tind  great  difliculty 
in  naming  any  superior  coUectiou." — "  The  prose 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

forms  almost  a  com]di'te  Common-place  Book  of 
Divinity,  selected  from  the  most  eloquent  writers  in 
our  language." — "  A  work  got  up  with  great  good 
taste,  and  nn  an  admirable  principle." — "  It  forms 
two  of  the  prettiest  volumes  we  ever  saw,  and  is  ex- 
actly fitted  for  a  Christmas  present.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  pleas  ng  the  eye,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  admiraldy  calculate;!  to  improve  the  under- 
standing, and  amend  the  heart." 

Tlie  '  Spectator'  says, — "  The  object  of  the  Editors 
has  been,  to  make  thcni  accejitable  to  serious  readers, 
by  selecting  passn^^cs  from  llir  ln-st  ;H.iliur.--,  eluci- 
dating the  most  iiii|)iirtaiil  i)i>iiiis  ot  rclii^fioii,  lor  re- 
freshing the  minds  of  those  who  !i.i\c  little  time  fur 
continuous  reading;  and,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  others  less  actiuaiuted  with  books  on 
sacred  subjects,  to  the  writers  wlin  are  here  (quoted. 
The  editors  ;ii»pear  to  be  ([ualified  for  the  task, 
by  conscientiousness,  experience,  and  taste." 

2.— COWPER'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes. 
By  Dr.  Memes.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  extra  cloth  boards, 
21s. 

Cowper's  Letters  and  Life.  2  vols.  15s. 
Cowper's  Poems  and  Life.  2  vols.  15s. 
Cowper's  Poems.    One  thick  volume,  9s.  boarils; 

or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  iu  the  style  of 

the  AnnUiTls,  15s. 

Portraits  and  Vignettes. 

These  editions  of  Cowper's  Works  are  confessedly 
tire  best  ever  published.  The  Life  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  biography  in  the  language.  In 
it  the  editor  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  new  and  pltas- 
ing  interest  to  the  character  of  Cowper,  by  rescuing 
religion  from  the  charge  of  having  produced  the 
poet's  madness. 


3.— METHOD  of  READING  the  StIRIPTURES 
in  ONE  YEAR.  In  4to.,  dvo.,  12mo.,  and  32mo.,  to 
suit  the  various  sizes  of  liiljles,  price  ^d. 

Eraser  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  'Smith,  Elder,  .and 
Co.,  London;  W.  Curry,  jtin.,  and  Co.,  Dublin. 

THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE 
Of  the  Society  for  the  Ditl'usion  of  Usefid  Knowledge. 
fpHREE  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  now 
comjdeted,  anil  may  be  purchased  of  all  Booksel- 
lers, neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for  1/.  Is.  These  Volumes 
consist  of  1428  folio  pages,  and  contain  714  Wood- 
Cuts,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 
Architecture  and  Antiquities,  including  the  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  and  the  most  remarkable 

Buildings,  domestic  and  foreign   152 

Views  of  Cities  and  of  striking  Scenery   114 

Portraits  of  eminent  Men   39 

Natural  History   151 

Illustrations  of  Facts  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts . .  119 
Fine  Arts,  including  the  Cartoons  and  other 
Paintings  of  the  great  Masters,  Statues,  &c..  77 

Select  Works  of  Hogarth   18 

Miscellaneous   41 

714 

The  First  Volume,  which  contains  215  Wood  Cuts, " 
is  sold  for  6,9. ;  the  Second,  with  268  Cuts,  for7s.6i.; 
and  the  Third,  with  231  Cuts,  for  7s.6rf. 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  of  the  CUTS  of 
the  PENNY  MAGAZINE,  whi^h,are  considered  as 
offering  the  best  specimens  of  the  Art,  have  been 
lirin ted,  without  text,  on  drawing  paper,  and  are  sold, 
bound  in  cloth, with  gilt  edges,  at  14s.;  or  loose,  for 
Scrap  Books,  <fee.,  at  10s.  6(i. 

Lomlou:  Charles  Kuight,22,  Ludgute  Street, 
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This  ilay  are  jiublishcil, 

QNE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  WOOD- 

^  CUTS,  sdectcii  from  the  '  Pknnv  Magazine,' 
l.iinted  upon  fine  Drawing  Taper,  and  handsomely 
bound,  with  gilt  ed^es,  price  14s. 

London;  Charles  Kniyht,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

This  day  is  published, 

■piRST   STAGK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Ariihmetic  fob  Yol'No  Children,  being  .i 
series  of  Exercises  exemplifying  the  maimer  in 
wliicb  Arithmetic  should  be 'taught  to  young  Chil- 
dren.   Price  Is.  Gd.  bound  in  cloth. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ltidg.ite  Street. 

This  day  is  published, 
qniK  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH; 

or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  and  Men- 
TAr-  Constitution  of  Man,  with  a  View  to  the  l*ro- 
inutioii  of  Human  Longevity  and  Hapi»incss.  By 
f^ouTHwoon  Smith,  M.U.,  I'hysician  to  the  Londun 
Fever  HospitaL  to  the  Eastern  Disijonsary,  and  to 
tlie  Jew s'  Hosi»ital. 

Vol  I.,  illustrated  with  One  Hnndrcd  and  Twenty 
AVuod-cuts.    Price  7s.  bound  in  doth. 

Loudon:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

In  a  few  days  will  he  jiuhlished, 

'THK  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY 

AND  MANUFACTURES.  Fourth  Edi- 
TioNi  with  Additions  and  an  Index.  By  Charles 
Babbaoe,  Esq..  Uucasiau  Piofes.-or  of  Mathematics 
in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge.  Price  65.  bound  in 
cloth. 

The  Chapters  on  Currency, — on  a  New  System  of 
Manufacturing, — and  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery  in 
reducing  the  demand  for  Labour, — arc  sold  sepa- 
rately, to  complete  the  First  and  Second  editions, 
price  Crf.  The  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  may  he 
had  gratis. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 
TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE  NA- 
TURAL NUMBERS  from  1  tolOS.OUO.  Royal  Svo. 
Stereotype,  Third  Edition,  at  a  reduced  price,  vii., 
on  coloured  paper,  price  lOs. ;  on  white  paper, 
price  8s. ;  each  sort  bound  in  clotli. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  2'i,  Ludgate-street. 

As  soon  as  the  Returns  of  Elections  are  completed 
will  be  imblishetl,  price  2d., 

CUPPLEMENT  to  the  BRITISH  AL- 

MANAC,  and  to  the  other  Almanacs  for  1835, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Difl'usion  ol  I'.seful  Know- 
ledge. Coutnining  Lists  of  the  New  Ministry,  the 
Changes  in  the  Lists  of  the  Royal  House!:old,  New 
Legal  Appointments,  and  the  Hou>e  of  Commons, 
arranged  according  to  the  places  for  which  Members 
nre  returned,  and  alphabetically. 

The  follow  ing  Almanacs  and  Year-Books  arc  kept 
constantly  on  Sale: — 

'J he  BlUTlSlI  ALMANAC,  price  Is. 

The  BRITISH  HOUSEHOLD  ALMANAC,  9rf. 

The  BRITISH  WORKING  MAN'S  ALMA- 
NAC, 3d. 

The  BltlTISH  FOL'RPENNY-SHEET  ALMA- 
NAC, 4'/. 

The  BRITISH  PENNY-SHEET  ALMANAC, 
Id. 

The  COMPANION  to  theALMANAC,  or  Year- 
book of  General  Information,  being  the  8th  Vo- 
lume of  the  Series,  2s.  6rf., 

\Vilh  the  British  Almanac,  bound  in  cloth  and 
lettered,  is. 

The  HOUSEHOLD  YEAR-BOOK,  Is.  3J. 

VMth  the  liuiTisH  Household  Almanac,  bound 
in  cloth  and  lettered,  2s.  fid. 

The  WORKING  MAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  Od. 

■SVith  the  British  Workino-Man's  Almanac, 
bound  in  cloth  an<l  lettered,  Is.  4rf. 

London;  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 

T  EIGH  HUNT'S* 'lONDON  JOUR- 

NAL,  Vol.  I. 
This  Periodical  work  is  published  Weekly,  in  Num- 
bers,price  Three-halfpence,  and  contains  Original 
Essays  by  the  Editor,  Analyses  of  and  Extracts 
from  New  Books,  Romances  of  Real  Life,  and  a  ya- 
riety  of  interesting  Commmiieations  from  Corre- 
spontlents.  Eyery  Rlonth  a  Part  is  issued, containing 
Fiye  Numbers,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Eioht- 
pence.  The  Supplementary  Numbers  in  those 
mouths  which  only  contain  four  Wednesdays,  being 
formed  of  a  Work  on  the  .STREETS  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS,  their  Memoirs  and  Great  Men, 
giving  the  historical,  literary, and  personal  associa- 
tions of  the  streets  and  houses  in  London,  with  the 
persons  and  events  connected  with  them,  and  form- 
ing a  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  and  the 
early  iind  present  state  and  appearance  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. Commencing  with  the  New  Year,  it  is 
also  intended  to  give,  in  the  weekly  numbers.  Notices 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Music,  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Persons,  Extracts  from  valuable  Books  of  Travels, 
and  Specimens  of  the  best  English  Poets  ;  Ilaz- 
litt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare,  also,  which  are 
now  out  of  print,  will,  by  permission  of  the  Pro- 
prietor, appear  weekly,  till  tlie  Series  is  completed. 
The  London  Journal  is  published  in  Lon- 
don by  H.  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall  East;  but  is  sup- 
plied to  Agents  iu  the  Country  by  C,  Knight,  22, 
Ludgatc  Streut. 


•Tusl  ready,  in  3  \o\s.  Post  8yo., 
XHE  PICTURE  and  tlie  PROSPEROUS 
■'-   MAN.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Exile  of  Idria.' 
James  Cochrane  anil  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall. 


Just  ready,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo.,  a  new  edition  of 
ILL     W  A  T  C  H.     Revised  and 
t'orreeted.  By  the  Author  of  Cavendisli,'  &c. 
James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place. 
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KNIGHT'S  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  HOLDER. 
T^HE    use  of  Metallic  Pens  fn  this 

country  has  become  sogeneral  that  an  invention 
which  corrects  their  defects,  and  remarkably  im- 
proves their  usefulness,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unim- 
portant. 

The  new-  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  -  HOLDER, 
w  hile  it  renders  the  act  of  writing  itself  easier  w  ith 
any  pen,  leaves  to  the  Metallic  Pen  all  its  ad- 

VANTAOES  <iVER  THE  QulLL,  AND  ENTIRELY  OBVI- 
ATES THE  DISADVANTAGES.  Btj  (illou  ing  length 
of  what  may  be  called  the  axis  of  the  Pen,  or  the  dis- 
tance hetivcen  the  nib  and  the  writer's  Jingcr^  to  vary 
according  to  the  pressure  made,  the  hand  may  descend 
considerably  without  making  the  pen  scratch  the 
paper,  and  rise  without  causing  the  pen  to  leave  it. 

The  Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  is  now  issueil,  in 
Albata,  with  ])lain  hamlles,  price  Ttvo  Shillings. 

Sih  ei  and  Gold  Pen-Holders,  with  fancy  handles, 
wiU  bf  speeilily  ready. 

RooksL'ilfis,  Stationers,  and  Jewellers,  may  he 
supplied  wholesale,  on  application  to  Mr.  Knight,  22, 
Ludgato-street,  or  through  the  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
his  Publications. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— FACULTY 
OF  MEDICINE. 
T^HE  Second  Division  of  the  Lectures  in 

this  Faculty  commence  on  the  21st  of  January. 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
The  North  London  Hospital  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  LTniveisity  has  been  open  since  November  ;  and 
Clinical  Instiuctiou  is  given  by  the  following  Medi- 
calOflicers:— 

Physicians. 

Jolni  EUiotsou,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 
A.  T.  Thtinison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
Rt.  Carswell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. 

D.  D.  Davis,  M.D.,  Piofessor  of  Midwifery. 

Surgeons. 

Samuel  Coojjer,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Rt.  Liston,  Esq.,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, Edinburgh. 

Rd.  Quain,  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

F'ee  for  perpetual  admission  to  both  Medical  and 

Surgical  Practice,  25  Giuneas. 

Fee  for  one  year's  attendance  on  them  both,  20 

Guineas. 

THOMAS  COATES.  Secretary. 
Council  Room,  i2th  Jan.,  1835. 


AMERICAN  POETRY. 

Beautifully  j)rinted  in  small  octavo,  price  '^s.  cloth 
boards,  or  Ss.  si-lk, 

SELECTIONS  from  the  AMERICAN 
POETS,  with  some  Introductory  Remarks. 
In  two  vols,  small  8yo.  price  10s.  fancy  cloth. 

TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA- 
S.\NTRY,  First  Series,  containing  NedM'Keown; 
the  Three  Tasks,  or  the  Little  House  uniler  the 
Hill;  Shane  Fadlr's  Wedding;  Larry  M'Favland's 
Wake;  the  Battle  of  the  Factions  ;  the  Fimcral;  the 
Pat-ty  I'Mght ;  the  Hedge  School;  the  Abduction  of 
Mat  Kavanagh;  the  Station. 

Third  Edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected, 
with  inimerous  humorous  Engravings  on  Copper 
and  Wood,  from  Desigfis  by  Sv.  H.  Brooke,  Esq. 
A.R.H.A. 

"  Admirable,  truly,  intensely  Irish  ;  never  were  the 
outrageous  w  himsicalities  of  that  strange,  w  ild,  ima- 
ginative people  so  clKiracteristically  described;  nor, 
amidstallthe  fiin.  frolic,  and  folly,  is  there  anydeartli 
of  poetry,  jiiitbos,  and  passion.  The  author's  a 
jewel." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"  Genuine  and  capital  traits  and  stories  are  these. 
What  between  Brooke's  felicitous  designs  and  the 
author's  na'ive  and  native  talent,  we  h.ave  here  a  pub- 
lication which  may  be  placed  on  the  shelf  with  the 
most  popidar  contemporaries." — London  Literary 
Gazette. 

TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEA- 
R.VNTRY,  Second  Series,  containing  the  Midnight 
Mass;  the  Donagh,  or  the  Horse  Stealers;  Phil. 
Purcell  the  Pig  Driver;  an  Essay  on  Irish  Swearing; 
the  Geography  of  .an  Irish  Oath;  the  Lianlian  Shee, 
an  Irish  Superstition;  the  Poor  Scholar;  Wild  Goose 
Lodge;  Tubbcr  llergh,  or  the  Red  Well;  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy  going  to  Maynooth ;  I'helim  O'Toole's 
Courtship. 

By  the  .\uthor  of  the  FmsT  Sebies. 

Second  edition,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings  on  ('oppcr  and  Wood, from 
Designs  by  W.  H.Brooke,  Esii.  A.R.H.A.  3 vols, 
small  Svo.  price  15s.  f;incy  cloth. 

Dublin:  Printed  for  W.  F.  %\  akeman,  and  sold  by 
Siiupkiu  oud  ^aislioll,  uud  K ,  Grgumbtidge,  Lvmlvil. 


NEW  ■WORKS. 
Just  published,  by  Richard  Bentley,  8,  New  Bur- 
lington-street, 

PUBLISHER  TN  ORniN.\HV  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

in  3  vols,  post  Bvo. 

nPHE    UNFORTUNATE  MAN, 

By  Captain  Frederic  Chamieb,  U.N. 
Author  of 'The  Life  of  a  Sailor,"  &c. 

2. 

ORIENTAL  MEMOIRS;' 
Comjirising  a  Narrative  of  Seventeen  Years'  Re- 
sidences in  India. 
In  2  vols.  8\  o.  with  Plates. 
By  James  Forkes,  Esq. 
Edited  by  his  daughter,  the  Countess  pe  Mon- 

TAI.EMBERT. 

Also,  a  4to.  Volume  of  Ilbistrations,  consisting 
of  Se\enty-(jne  Vii'ws  and  Subjects  of  Natiual  His 
tory,  many  of  them  beautifijly  coloured. 

3. 

THE  PRINCESS. 
By  Lady  Morgak, 
Author  of'  Florence  Mac.arthy,'  &c.  3  vols, 
"  A  very  clever  and  interesting,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive work.     There  is  life,  feeling,  humour,  and 
naivete  in  cveiy  page." — AthenKura. 

4. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
Comprising  Notices  of 
Brazii,,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  &c. 
in  1831,  1832, 1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
By  An  Officer  in  The  United  States'  Navy. 

5. 

THE  LA.ST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 

By  E.  L.  Bdlvver,  Esq. 
Author  of  '  Eugene  Aram,'  &c.   3  vols. 
"  The  most  masterly  production  we  have  read  for 
years." — Examiner. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Bulwer's  greatest  work."  —  New 
Monthly. 

6. 

TR.AVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA, 

In  1832, 1833,  and  1834.  In  2  vols.  Svo. with  plates. 
By  C.  D.  Arfwedson,  Esq. 
"  The  most  comprehensive,  as  well  as  the  most 
recent,  account  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be 
read  both  w  ith  pleasure  and  instruction." — Literary 
Gazette. 

7. 

FRANCESCA  CARR.\RA. 
ByL.E.  L., 

Author  of  '  The  Venetian  Bracelet,'  S:c.   3  vols. 
"  A  sparkling  and  brilliant  perlbrmance." — Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

8. 

By  Order  of  the  British  Government, 
In  2  vols.  8yo.,  w  ith  Maps  and  Plates, 
A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 
To  the  South  .^TLANTIC  Ocean, 
Performed  in  II,  M.   S.  Cii.\nticleer, 
In  1820,  1830,  and  1831,  under  the  Command  of 
Captain  Henry  F'oster,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
"  A  narrative  rich  in  incident,  adventure,  and  ge- 
neral entertainment." — Morning  Chronicle. 

9. 

In  Svo.    The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Translation  of 
MADAME  JUNOT'S  MEMOIRS. 
"  Nowhere  do  we  get  a  nearer  or  more  intt'lligible 
view  of  Napoleon  as  a  man." — Spectator. 

Just  published,  price  5s.  cloth  boards, 
VfO.  XVI.  of  tlie  EDINBURGH  CABI- 
■"-^  NET  LIBRARY;  being  Lives  uf  Eminent 
Zoologists,  frum  Aristotle  to  Liniia?ns  inclnsive. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  Natu- 
ral History,  and  occasional  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Zoolovv- 

Ry  W.  .AIAt  'GILLIVRAY,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Linnrcus  engraved  by  Horsbm  gh. 

'*  The  utility  of  such  a  work  cannot  be  doubted; 
tlie  Lives  abound  in  interest,  none  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  biographer," — Atlas. 

"  These  Lives  are  written  with  great  candour  and 
aliiUty,  and  lUscover  at  once  very  eminent  attain- 
ments in  learning,  and  a  sound  discrimination  ill 
judgment  and  taste." — Scotsman. 

"  This  book  does  more  than  it  professes,  for  it  not 
only  contains  Lives  of  Authors,  but  a  sketch  of  their 
views  on  all  the  great  subjects  iu  Natural  History." 
— British  Magazine. 

*'  Tliis  work  is  written  in  a  compendious  and  inte- 
resting manner,  and  while  it  excites  the  emulation  of 
the  young  student,  will  supply  him  with  inlbrmation 
of  the  most  useful  kind  as  well  as  of  the  most  encou- 
raging nature.*" — Imperial  Magazine. 

•*  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  pleasing  or  more  im- 
proving collection  of  biographical  memoirs  than  this 
series  seems  likely  to  afford. — Thequantity  of  literary 
and  scientific  information  that  is  condensed  in  the 
volume  is  wonderful." — Morning  Post. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  I>ondon. 
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CHARLES  KNIGHT,  22,  LUDGATE  STREET. 
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THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Three  Years  in  the  Pacific. "  Containing  Notices  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  &c.  in  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834.  By  an  Officer 
of  the  United  States'  Navy.  2  Vols,  post  8vo.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley. 

Even  witliout  any  reference  to  its  execution,  which  is 
far  from  being  what  it  shoukl  be,  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  this  work.  From  its  running  title,  of 
*  Three  Years  in  the  Pacific,'  we  were  led  to  expect 
something  more  than  an  account  of  the  often-described 
south-western  coast  of  America  ;  and  if  we  were  unrea- 
sonable or  extravagant  on  this  head,  when  we  saw  that 
the  two  volumes  treated  almost  exclusively  of  Chile,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru,  we  certainly  had  a  right  to  indulge  a 
hope  that  the  details  concerning  those  republics  would 
be  ample  and  satisfactory,  and  that,  omitting  what  has 
been  recently  and  well  written  concerning  them,  the 
author  would  give  us  the  fruits  of  his  own  long  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  (in  an  especial  manner)  a 
clear  picture  of  the  political  condition  of  those  turbulent 
states  down  to  the  year  1834.  But,  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  there  is  little  of  all  this.  They  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  long  and  tedious  repetitions,  and  of  accounts 
that  have  been  not  only  frequently,  but  mucli  better, 
given  by  other  travellers  and  voyagers  within  the  last 
few  years.  For  example,  they  scarcely  add  an  iota  to 
the  information  collected  in  Chile  by  Mrs.  Maria  Gra- 
ham, and  M.  Miers,  during  their  sojourn  in  that  part 
of  South  America;  and  so  on  with  Peru,  and  the  rest. 
As  for  statistical  details,  the  author  is  so  unfortunate,  that 
on  nearly  every  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
mentions  population,  &c.,  he  quotes  a  census,  or  other 
document,  made  forty  years  ago  I  The  scanty  pages  he 
devotes  to  the  political  condition  of  these  vast  regions, 
are  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  the  occasional  commercial 
letters  we  see  quoted  in  North  American  and  English 
newspapers.  It  is  true  he  could  not  very  well  have 
brought  down  even  these  flimsy  particulars  to  1834,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  in  the  Pacific  at  any 
part  of  that  year,  having  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1833  ;  and,  after  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
having  come  to  anchor  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Nor  does  he  give  us  any  information 
concerning  the  Atlantic  states  of  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Vol.  III. 


Ayres  in  1834  ;  nor  could  he,  for  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age, he  touched  at  Monte  Video  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1833. 

He  arrived  off  New  York  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1834,  having,  in  his  own  words,  "  been  absent  two 
years  and  eight  months."  How,  out  of  this  time,  he 
could  have  contrived  to  spend  three  years  in  the  Pa- 
cific,— seeing,  moreover,  that  it  took  him  four  months  (of 
the  twenty-eight)  of  Atlantic  navigation,  to  sail  along 
the  American  continent  and  double  the  southern  cape, 
before  he  got  into  the  Pacific  at  all,  and  that  he  was 
three  months  or  more  in  the  Atlantic  on  his  way  back,— 
is  one  of  those  problems  which  our  insufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sublime  mathematics  prevents  us  from 
solving.  These  inconsistencies,  however,  may  be  attri' 
butable  to  the  sins  of  title-page  making, —  a  work  in 
which  tlie  author  has  often  no  more  to  do  than  a  baby 
has  with  its  own  christening.  Let  us,  then,  again  take 
him  upon  his  own  responsibilities. 

Instead  of  the  plain,  manly  off-hand  style  we  expect 
from  a  sailor — and  of  which  we  have  so  many  noble  ex- 
amples from  old  Dumpier  down  to  Captain  Franklin — our 
author  attempts  high-flown,  fine  writing  and  prettinesses, 
and  indulges  in  as  many  sentimentalisms  as  would 
befit  a  modern  novel.  We  suspect,  that  though  an 
officer  in  tlie  United  States'  navy,  he  is  not  much  of  a 
sailor.  Indeed  he  says  himself,  while  describing  his 
ship,  that  he  does  not  "  possess  the  discriminating  eye  of 
a  tar,  though  he  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  sight  of  a 
fine  ship  at  her  inoorings."  From  his  frequent  mention 
of  shoes  and  stockings,  silk  gowns,  coats,  jackets,  and 
all  kinds  of  toggery,  and  his  elaborate  descriptions  of 
dinners  and  provisions,  we  think  we  detect  an  idler  on 
board,  and  that  he  must  either  be  the  purser  or  nip- 
cheese's  mate.  Whatever  may  be  his  capacity,  how- 
ever, and  thougli  he  certainly  docs  not  exhibit  the  cha- 
racteristics we  most  admire  in  sailors,  he  appears  to  be 
a  liberal-minded  and  good-natured  person,  and,  as  such, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  recommend  a  glance  at  his 
book  to  such  persons  as  may  never  have  read  anything 
about  South  America.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  that 
continent  he  saw  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  empire, 
which  he  describes  at  some  length,  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  he  visited  most  of  the  important  places  near  the 
coast,  from  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile,  to  Lima  in 
Peru,  Truxillo,  and  Paita,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
nama and  the  northern  extremity  of  South  America. 
We  will  quote  or  abridge  a  few  passages  and  make  an 
additional  remark  or  two  as  we  follow  him  in  these  long 
courses. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  he  accompanied  his  captain  and  bro- 
ther officers  to  court,  where  the  "  empty  pageantry"  of 
an  emperor  not  six  years  old,  and  a  throne-room  "  hung 
with  green  velvet  sprinkled  with  gold  and  silver  stars," 
and  all  kinds  of  tawdry,  and  bowing,  and  genuflecting, 
and  hand-kissing,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  his  republican  mind. 
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He  gives  an  anuisiug  specimen  of  advertisements  in 
Tvio  Janeiro  newspapers  : — 

"  Sefior  C.  A.  F.  Peieira  de  Fonseca  is  requested  to  send  to 
No.  122,  San  Jose's-street,  and  pay  4120  reals,  which  he  husowed 
for  more  than  two  years.'' 

This  is  a  potent  mode  of  dunning  witli  a  vengeance  ! 

On  doubling  the  tempestuous  Ca,pe  Horn,  he  intro- 
duces some  nautical  information  collected  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  but  chiefly  from  American  sealers,  respecting 
that  navigation  and  the  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  If  tliis  is  correct,  which  it  seems  to  be,  it 
must  be  valuable  to  seamen. 

At  Valparaiso,  when  the  cliurcli  bells  toll  tlie  "  Ave 
Maria,"  he  says,  "  every  one  signs  himself  with  the  cross, 
and  then  wishes  his  neighbours  good  night." 

"  On  these  occasions  it  is  the  etiquette  for  the  eldest  in  com- 
pany to  be  the  first  to  say  good  niijht;  and  it  is  sometimes 
amusing  to  see  tliem  dispute  who  shall  liegin  ;  the  younger  ones 
present  leaving  it  to  their  seniors  to  make  tliis  sort  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  age.  '  Diga  V™'",'  at  last  says  one;  'No,  Sefior, 
diga  V'"*,'  replies  another ;  or,  '  Say  you    '  No,  Sir,  say  you.'  " 

We  are  sorry  our  author  does  not  inform  us  as  to  the 
manoeuvring  that  must  take  place  about  this  confession 
of  senility,  when  a  number  of  ladies  of  a  certain  age  are 
gathered  together. 

He  found  the  young  ladies  at  Valparaiso  in  the  habit 
of  playing  and  singing  Rossini's  music — but  here,  and 
elsewhere,  we  must  remark,  that  his  accounts  of  tcrtul- 
Jas  (evening  parties),  alamedas  (promenades),  churches, 
convents,  and  the  like  (all  precisely  like  what  one  meets 
with  in  the  mother  country,  Spain,  and  in  other  Catholic 
lands),  are  somewhat  tediously  long.  As  to  a  long 
slory  vvhicli  he  says  was  told  to  him  by  a  young,  unmar- 
ried lady,  of  hon  ion,  about  a  gay  marchioness  and  a 
gallant,  who  was  induced  by  the  noble  dame  to  strip  ofl' 
and  pawn  his  pantaloons,  and  then  introduced  by  her 
into,  a  drawing-room  full  of  ladies,  it  not  only  lacketh 
decency  and  verisimilitude,  but  is  of  a  hoary  antiquity. 
The  incident  is  introduced  in  an  ancient  Spanish  drama 
which,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  represented  in  the 
theatre  of  a  small  town  in  Andalusia  some  twenty  years 
since.  At  Santiago  he  describes  the  following  delect- 
able, indolent  way  of  making  butter  :  — 

"  The  operation  of  churning  is  performed  hy  a  donkey  :  the 
cream  is  put  into  large  gourds  or  dry  skins,  placed  on  his  hack, 
and  then  the  animal  is  kept  trotting  round  the  yard  till  the  hutter 
is  made.  *  *  *  A  friend  told  me  that  he  had  presented  some 
years  ago  a  Yankee  cliurn  to  a  family  residing  near  the  capital, 
and  taught  them  to  use  it.  So  long  as  it  was  a  novelty  they  were 
pleased,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  they  decided  that  the  don- 
key made  butter  just  as  well,  and,  consequently,  threw  it  aside." 

On  the  road  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  after 
falling  in  with  half  a  dozen  merry  English  midshipmen, 
from  one  of  the  men-of-war  in  port,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  a  luncheon  "  of  cold  corned-beef,  liam, 
tongue,  &c.,"  and  with  fruitless  attem])ts  to  throw  the 
hizo,  he  met "  a  huge  Frenchman,  as  corpulent  as  Daniel 
Lambert,"  who,  he  says,  (of  all  the  professions  in  the 
world!)  "  was  the  principal  of  a  fashionable  female 
boarding-school."  This  individual,  spite  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  and  the  badness  of  the  inns,  was  jovial 
and  communicative.  lie  had  lost  his  wife  in  her  oc- 
couchement  only  ten  days  previously. 

"  He  lamented  her  loss,"  continues  our  traveller,  "  and  expa- 
tiated on  her  virtues  ;  '  because,  (said  he)  I  have  been  casting  my 
eyes  amongst  the  Chilenas  (the  ladies  of  the  country)  and  am  un- 
able to  find  one  who  can  supply  Iter  place  in  the  establishment  I' 
Three  weeks  after  this  he  was  married." 

Of  certain  Chileno  dandies  he  met  at  a  billiard-table, 
he  gives  but  an  unfavourable  account.    He  says — 

"  Amongst  them  were  several  who  had  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, whither  they  had  been  sent  for  improvement  in  morals  ; 
they  dress  in  all  the  extravagance  of  Parisian  fashion,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  ridiculing  the  priesthood  of  their  own  country,  and 
disseminating  the  deistical  and  atheistical  principles  acquired 
abroad." 


In  Santiago,  which  is  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
all  Chile,  there  are  no  booksellers'  shops. 

"  Almost  every  shop  has  on  its  shelves  a  few  boohs,  consisting 
chiefly  of  FreuL-Ii  translations  and  ecclesiastical  works.  There 
is  no  separate  book-store  in  the  place  ;  the  largest  collection  of 
books  is  dhplayeiX  atnont/  hardware  and  cutterij.  Althougli  so  very 
popular,  I  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  '  Don  Quixote'  in  the 
city." 

The  inhabitants  are  much  addicted  to  bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting,  cards,  and  all  kinds  of  gambling. 

Like  other  travellers,  our  Yankee  friend  is  delighted 
with  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  around  Santiago. 

"  When  the  glow  of  sunset  tinges  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
mountains  (the  Cordilleras'),  and  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  begin  to  grow  dark  in  ajiproaching  twilight,  the  scene  is 
grand  l)eyond  description.  The  plain  ui)on  whicli  the  city  stands 
is  so  liigh,  that  the  atmosphere  refracts  the  light  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deceive  the  eye  in  estimating  distance.  One  feels 
tempted  to  stretch  out  the  hand  from  the  street  and  place  it 
against  the  side  of  the  mountains;  yet  they  are  twenty  miles 
distant." 

In  describing  a  party  here,  our  traveller  betrays  a 
woful  ignorance  of  the  rites  and  duties  of  the  Catholic 
church.  It  was  late,  and  the  company  was  about  to 
break  up. 

"  The  canonlgo  made  a  move  as  if  to  depart.  *  '  Do  not 
go,  Padre,'  exclaimed  the  young  lady  ;  '  omit  the  misa  (mass)  of 
to-night,  and  say  two  to-morrow  instead.'  The  holy  man  as- 
sented, and  resumed  the  game." 

Now,  by  tlie  canons  of  the  Roman  churcli  it  is  as  un- 
lawful and  atrocious  for  a  priest  or  monk  to  say  two 
masses  in  a  day,  as  it  is  for  a  layman  to  marry  two 
wives,  or  to  connnit  incest  or  sacrilege,— therefore,  the 
monk  could  not  have  assented  to  any  such  proposition. 
Again,  a  mass,  whether  celebrated  in  the  morning  (which 
is  the  usual  time),  or  at  midniglit  (which  only  liappens 
on  very  rare  occasions,  as  on  Christmas  Eve,  &:c.),  must 
always  be  said  by  the  pricbt  fasting  both  from  food  and 
drink  ;  and  so,  the  canonigo,  who,  accoixling  to  our 
traveller's  statement,  had  just  parUikcn  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner  and  sucked  liis  mate,  could  not  be  going  to  say 
any  mass  at  all  that  night. 

It  is  very  probable,  and  indeed  apjiarent  in  several 
instances,  that  our  friend  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  language.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  excuse  such  mistakes  in  one  who  at- 
tempts to  describe  Catholic  countries.  But  worse  than 
all  this,  he  shows  that  he  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders, 
frequently  confounding  a  priest  with  a  friar,  and  a  friar 
with  a  priest. 

It  should  appear  from  our  author  that  the  South  Ame- 
ricans are  beginning  to  feel  the  paramount  necessity  of 
popular  instruction. 

"  Education  and  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge  now  seem  to  occupy 
a  great  share  of  public  attention  in  Chile.  E.xperience  has  taught, 
that  tlie  South  American  republics  will  never  be  tranquil  or 
happy  while  military  prowess  and  glory  dazzle  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  want  the  lights  of  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  nature  of  tlieir  riglits  and  privileges.  Con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  the  legislanire  has  laboured  to  established 
scliools  in  every  section  of  the  coimtry.  The  convents  have  been 
required  to  open  free  schools  for  instructing  cliildren,  and, 
besides,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  private  schools  for  both 
sexes.'' 

In  a  college  at  Santiago,  among  other  things,  youths 
are  taught  Latin,  English,  French,  and  geography. 
Booksellers,  as  a  profession  apart,  do  not  flourish  more 
among  the  Peruvians  than  among  the  C'hilenos.  In  the 
stately  city  of  Lima  our  traveller  saw  shops  in  which 
thev  were  selling  wax,  hardware,  twine,  sulphur,  and 
hooJca  ;  and  nearly  every  shop  had  the  same  assortment. 
Many  of  the  works  on  sale  were  of-abad  description. 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  the  hook- 
makers  of  Europe  prepared  hasty  translations  of  the  most  impious 
books,  "     *  with  a  host  of  lascivious  novels  that  abound  in  the 
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French  language,  and  brought  them  into  the  South  American 
market.    Lima  was  full  of  them." 

Printers  also  seem  to  be  rather  scarce,  for  all  the  placards 
or  bills  advertising  the  play,  cock-fight,  and  bull-bait, 
were  done  by  hand,  instead  of  the  printing  press. 

At  Lima  he  introduces  a  very  long  description  of  a 
bull-fight  a  I'Espagnole,  which  might  very  well  have  been 
spared,  considering  that  between  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, in  prose  and  rhyme,  we  have  a  hundred  modern 
accounts  of  those  barbarous  sports. 

On  arriving  at  Arica  on  the  Peruvian  coast, — a  place 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  our  buccaneers,  where  Cap- 
tain Watling,  Dampier's  superior  in  command,  was  slain 
by  the  Spaniards, — the  American  officer  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  curious  tombs  and  mummies  of  the  ancient 
Indians  of  Peru.  Of  course  an  English  collector  (for 
we  have  almost  ransacked  the  mummy-pits  of  Egypt) 
had  fixed  himself  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  had  already 
a  large  collection,  which  he  was  continually  increasing, 
paying  a  doubloon,"  or  sixteen  dollars,  "  for  a  pair  of 
these  mummies  when  perfect."  This  cemetery  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Arica.    Our  author  says — 

"  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  found  the  graves  of  this  injured 
eople,  indicated  by  hillocks  of  upturned  sand,  and  the  number  of 
uman  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  portions  of  bodies,  as  legs 
and  arms,  or  a  hand  or  foot,  with  the  dry  flesh  still  adhering,  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  The  graves  have  been  a  great  deal  dug,  and 
many  bodies  carried  to  Europe  by  travellers.  *  *  *  *  We 
dug  in  several  places,  without  being  able  to  find  anything.  At 
last  we  inquired  of  an  Indian,  who  was  fishing  with  a  cast  net, 
where  the  graves  were  found,  and  what  were  the  indications  by 
which  we  might  discover  them  ?  He  told  us  that  there  were 
none  except  to  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and  dig  where  it  sounded 
hollow.  We  pursued  this  plan  with  considerable  success.  The 
surface  is  covered  over  with  sand  an  inch  or  two  deep,  which, 
being  removed,  discovers  a  stratum  of  salt,  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness,  that  spreads  all  over  the  hill.  Immediately  beneath 
are  found  the  bodies,  in  graves  or  holes  not  more  than  three  feet 
in  depth.  Each  body  was  placed  in  a  squatting  posture,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up,  and  the  hands  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  coarse  but  close  fabric,  with  stripes 
of  red,  which  has  withstood  wonderfully  the  destroying  effects  of 
ages  ;  for  these  interments  were  made  before  the  Spanisli  con- 
quest, though  at  what  period  is  not  known.  A  cord  was  passed 
round  the  neck  on  the  outside  of  the  covering;  and  in  one  case 
we  found  deposited,  upon  the  breast,  a  small  bag,  containing  five 
little  sticks  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  tied  in  a  bundle  by 
two  strings,  which  broke  in  our  efforts  to  open  the  bag.  A  na- 
tive gentleman  told  me  that  drinking  vessels,  and  the  implements 
t)f  the  occupation  pursued  by  the  deceased  while  living,  —  as 
balsas,  paint-brushes,  &c.,  were  frequently  found  in  these  graves. 
Several  of  the  bodies  which  we  exhumed  were  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation." 

Near  Truxillo,  on  the  same  coast,  our  author  had  a 
view  of  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  mounds  called 
Hiiacas,  which  have  been  styled  the  miniature  pyramids 
of  the  Incas,  though  they  might  be  better  compared  with 
the  tumuli  or  barrows  that  exist  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries from  the  wilds  of  Tartary  to  Avesbury  in  England. 
Our  author  became  acquainted  with  a  Peruvian  priest,  or 
monk,  whom  he  calls  Fray  Tomas.  This  said  Tonias 
was  a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  a  bon-vivant,  and  mar- 
vellously fond  of  the  chica,  occasionally  found  in  the  old 
graves.  Chica,  our  readers  must  understand,  is  a  kind 
of  Indian  beer,  made  from  the  fermented  flour  and  bran 
of  Indian  corn.  Fray  Tomas  is  said  to  have  declared,  that 
the  ancient  magnums  of  it,  found  in  the  graves,  were 
"  much  stronger  than  brandy  !"  But,  to  return  to  the 
Huacas, — 

"  The  question  was  agitated,  whether  they  were  tombs,  or  de- 
pots for  treasure,  or  strongholds  ?  Fray  Tomas  thinks  they  are 
the  dep6t3  for  treasures  ;  because  tlie  burying-places  are  always 
found  in  the  plains,  and  that  nothing  but  treasures  are  ever  found 
in  the  huacas,  while  in  the  graves,  jars  of  chica,  or  some  imple- 
ments  of  industry,  are  only  met  with.  *  *  *  *  Though 
many  huacas  have  been  explored,  and  yielded  large  amounts  in 
gold,  there  are  still  many  which  remain  untouched  :  these  may 
reward   the   enterprise   of  some   fortune-hunting  individual. 


*********  (Here  follows  a 
somewhat  incredible  story.)  *  *  *  One  afternoon  we 
visited  some  huacas,  all  of  which,  among  the  Indians,  have  the 
reputation  of  htiny  enchanted.  They  resemble  fortresses  more 
than  anything  else.  *  *  *  They  are  about  thirty  feet  high, 
a  hundred  feet  square,  and  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  There  is  no 
trace  of  graves  or  bones  anywhere  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
age  of  these  mounds  is  not  known,  for  we  are  told  that  seven 
hundred  years  ago  their  origin  and  use  were  as  great  a  mystery 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  term  Huaca,  in  the  Qnichua  lan- 
guage, signifies  'to  weep;'  and  hence  the  general  impression 
that  these  mounds  were  graves  or  places  of  interment.  The 
amount  of  treasure  taken  from  them  at  different  times  is  very 
great.  It  is  stated,  in  the  '  Diario  de  Lima,'  for  1791,  that, 
from  the  year  1550  to  1590,  the  king's  fifths  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  castellanos  of  gold,  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars." 

We  cannot  now  enter  on  this  curious  subject,  which 
our  author  is  evidently  ill  qualified  to  discuss;  but  we 
may  remark,  that  Malleppe,  or  "  iiill  of  treasures,"  is 
the  name  very  commonly  given  to  the  tumuli  in  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  Turks,  though  they  have  never  been 
known  to  discover  any  treasures  in  ihem — that  both 
Turks  and  Greeks  (as  the  Indians  do  of  theirs)  say  these 
mounds  are  enchanted,  and  guarded  by  fierce  spirits; 
and,  finally,  that  unwrouglit  gold  was  hardly  considered 
as  treasure  by  the  Peruvians  until  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  only  room  for  two  other  little  circumstances 
which  the  author  mentions,  and  which,  we  confess,  have 
deeply  interested  us. 

At  a  miserable,  unfrequented  little  village,  in  the  bay 
of  Ferrul,  near  Santa,  and  only  a  few  leagues  from  tl  e 
equator,  there  were  two  books — one,  a  religious  volume 
called  '  Guide  to  the  Faithful  ;'  the  other  was  "  a  muti- 
lated copy  of  the  incomparable  '  Adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,'  that  in  appearance  had  been  very  frequently 
thumbed."  At  another  place,  on  the  shores  of  the 
wide-spreading  Pacific,  not  quite  so  obscure,  but  equally 
remote,  he  found  some  of  Walter  Scott's  tales  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  1 

During  the  stay  of  the  ship,  in  which  our  author 
served,  ou  the  coast  of  South  America,  there  was,  as 
usual,  a  British  man-of-war  on  the  same  station.  The 
kindest  feelings  prevailed  between  the  captains,  officers, 
and  crev.s  of  the  two  vessels :  they  parted  with  regret ; 
and  when  they  did  so,  the  English  and  the  American 
commanders  exchanged  letters,  which  indeed  "  were 
equally  honourable  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  their 
writers."  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  similar  things 
between  the  two  nations  in  other  seas,  and  on  other 
stations.  Long  may  such  feelings  be  continued  to  tlie 
advantage  of  both  ! 


THE  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World,  including  Travels  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  America,  &c.  &c.  from  1827  to  1832.  By  James 
Holman,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  II.,  8vo.  pp.  492.  London: 
1334.  14», 

Sightless  to  see,  and  judge  through  judgment's  eyes, 
To  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five, 

To  arm  the  mind  for  hopeful  enterprise. 

Are  lights  to  him  who  doth  in  darkness  live." 

Oi.n  Poet. 

Such  is  the  very  appropriate  motto  to  the  present  volume, 
and  from  which  of  all  tlie  "  Old  Poets  "  it  is  taken  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  know. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  this  third  visit  of  Mr.  Holman 
to  the  public,  and  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
prospect  of  at  least  two  visits  more  :  for,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  this  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume  con- 
veyed the  author  from  England  to  Brazil,  and  the  pre- 
sent conducts  him  from  Brazil  to  Madagascar  and  leaves 
him  there.  It  principally  consists  of  details  relating  to 
Brazil,  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ma- 
dagascar; and  of  the  whole  volume,  about  three-fifths  are 
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occupied  by  tlie  Cape  and  C.iffic-laiid.  Tlie  present 
volume  carries  the  traveller  somewliat  further  beyond  the 
protection  of  civilized  society,  leaves  him  in  more  de- 
pendence, at  times,  on  his  own  resources,  and  contains 
more  personal  adventure  than  the  former.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  many  degrees  more  interesting  than  the  first 
volume ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  interest  we  feel  about 
Lieutenant  Holman  and  his  travels,  is  mainly  a  personal 
interest  resulting  from  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  condition,  or,  more  correctly,  from  his  very  peculiar 
course  of  proceeding  under  such  circumstances.  The 
more,  therefore,  we  have  of  sucli  details  as  serve  to  illus- 
trate his  mode  of  feeling  and  proceeding  under  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  the  more  strongly  are  we  inte- 
rested. This  may  suggest  to  Mr.  Holman  whether, 
when  he  has  completed  his  present  task,  he  might  not 
find  it  advantageous  to  prepare  a  memoir  more  directly 
illustrating  his  personal  history  and  condition.  We  feel 
assured  that  the  public  would  receive  the  communication 
gladly ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  charging  him  with 
egotism  ;  for  if  any  men  have  a  right  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  circumstances  of  their  condition  as  individuals, 
none  have  that  right  so  eminently  as  they  whose  history 
contains  some  unrecorded  illustration  of  that  beautiful 
system  of  checks  and  compensations,  through  which  few 
are  prevented  from  being  tolerably  happy,  while  as  few 
are  allowed  to  be  happy  beyond  measure. 

It  is  altogether  difficult  to  notice  these  travels  simply 
as  travels.  Others  have  visited  and  described  the  same 
countries,  and  others  will  visit  and  describe  them  here- 
after ;  but  they  never  have  been  before,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  ever  will  again,  be  visited  and  described 
by  a  blind  man.  Mr.  Holman's  publisher  lieads  his  ad- 
vertisements with  "  TlIK  CELEBRATED  BlIND  TRAVEL- 
LER." This  is  not  respectful  to  Mr.  Holman,  for  cele- 
brity needs  no  such  advertisement  as  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  true  that  he  has  acquired  mucli  celebrity,  which  but 
for  his  blindness  he  could  hardly  have  attained  :  and  it 
is  also  true  that  he  is  "  the  celebrated  blind  traveller;" 
and  the  epithet  does  truly  enough  state  his  claims  to 
public  attention.  These  claims  do  not  result  from  his 
being  a  traveller  merely,  for,  as  such,  he  would  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye ;  but  they 
proceed  from  his  being  a  blind  traveller.  It  is  the 
singular  opposition  of  these  two  terms  to  our  established 
ideas — it  is  the  mind  whicli  this  epithet  describes — it  is 
the  power  with  which  it  tells  of  difficulty  overcome  by  zeal 
and  perseverance — that  invests  Mr.  Holman's  volumes 
with  a  charm  much  beyond  that  which  they  would  other- 
wise possess.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  travels  as 
such  ;  in  themselves  the  volumes  are  instructive  and 
useful,  and  would  be  considered  more  than  respectable 
under  any  circumstances;  but  they  would  not  be  "cele- 
brated." Mr.  Holman  is  evidently  a  man  of  much 
modesty  and  good  sense;  and  he  can  well  bear  to  be 
told  that  not  the  "  travels"  of  the  blind  man,  but  the 
"  Blind  Traveller''  himself,  as  one  wlio  has  enlarged  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  possible  to  man,  is  "celebrated,'' 
and  will  leave  a  name  for  posterity  to  remember. 

In  followinsj  the  author  in  his  extensive  wanderintrs, 
we  feel  interested  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  realize, 
as  to  ourselves,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  blind 
guide.  And  this,  not  only  at  those  times  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  by  some  accident  or  mistake  which  he 
records,  but  at  all  times.  We  imagine  the  process  by 
which  he  obtained  this  or  that  piece  of  information  ;  how 
he  dictated  his  notes  to  some  kind  friend,  or  registered 
them  himself  by  means  of  his  "  writing  apparatus  for 
the  blind."  We  fancy  for  ourselves  how  he  could  be, 
and  how  he  was,  interested  in  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances he  describes;  and  we  endeavour  (o  fathom  those 
wonderful  resources  which  render  him,  in  his  utter  dark- 
ness, so  little  different  from  other  men.    He  walks,  he 


rides,  in  strange  and  dangerous  places,  and  among 
strange  and  dangerous  people ;  we  pity  him,  are  alarmed 
for  him,  wish  to  assist  him  : — but  he  scorns  our  pity, 
laughs  at  our  alarms,  and  does  not  want  our  assistance. 
Then  we  are  constrained  to  say  to  ourselves,  "  This 
Holman  is  certainly  a  strange  man  ;" — strange  because 
he  is  not  strange — because  he  is,  in  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, so  little  different  from  other  men. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  apprehend 
that  we  shall  best  consult  our  readers'  satisfaction  by 
limiting  our  extracts  almost  exclusively  to  such  passages 
as  illustrate  Mr.  Holman's  position  during  his  travels. 
In  the  preliminary  observations  with  which  the  first  chap- 
ter commences,  the  author  speaks  well  and  modestly  of 
liimself  and  his  condition  : — 

"  There  is  a  spirit  of  consolation  in  all  things,  if  we  only  under- 
stand the  moral  alchemy  l>y  which  it  may  be  extracted.  The 
very  calamity  which  condemns  me  to  inquire  and  think,  where 
others  see  and  comprehend  at  once,  has  drawn  around  me  an 
amount  of  attention  to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  presume  to 
lay  claim.  .  .  .  Without  any  pretension  to  the  favour  of  the 
public  beyond  that  which  the  anomaly  that  exists  between  my 
situation  and  my  pursuits  confers  upon  me,  it  would  almost  ap. 
pear  that  this  fate  *  of  authorship  has  been  nearly  reversed  in 
my  case.  My  readers,  knowing  the  difficulties  against  which  I 
have  to  contend,  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  everything  but 
the  merit  of  perseverance  under  circumstances  so  adverse  and 
repelling.  I  am  too  pi'oud  of  this  indulgence,  even  though  I  owe 
it  to  an  accident,  not  to  endeavour,  as  I  proceed  with  my  work, 
to  deserve  the  kind  thoughts  of  those  who  feel  any  pleasure  in 
my  narrative." 

The  following  anecdote  conveys  a  little  trait  of  cha- 
racter which  the  reader  will  distinguish,  and  which  is 
doubtless  carried  into  other  things  of  more  importance  : 

"  On  arriving  at  the  town  (Rio),  I  discovered  that  1  had  dropped 
my  pocket-handkerchief  in  trotting  over  the  rough  roads,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  mention  because  it  is  only  the  second  time 
such  an  accident  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  lost  my  sight.  The 
first  occurred  at  Naples,  where  I  lost  my  handkerchief  during  a 
thunder-storm.  This  infrequency  of  loss  I  attribute  entirely  to 
the  regularity  with  which  I  am  accustomed  to  arrange  my  ward- 
robe, which  I  take  completely  under  my  own  charge." 

"  During  a  timnder-stonn :"  we  are  to  understand, 
probably,  that  but  for  the  thunder-storm  he  would  have 
detected  the  attempt  to  pick  his  pocket. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  author  paid  a  visit  to 
Cape  Point,  and  ascended  its  summit,  and  well  describes 
the  position  and  feelings  of  a  blind  man  on  a  precipice — 

"  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  persuaded  my  friends  to  allow  me 
to  sit  on  the  extreme  point;  and  I  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  assure 
them,  that  iny  confidence  was  founded  on  experience,  before  I 
could  gain  their  consent.  I  must  admit  that  the  seat  was  very 
dangerous,  especially  as  the  occupier  must  allow  his  legs  to  hang 
over  the  rock:  but  to  me,  it  was  less  so  than  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  sight ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true  than  singular,  that  since  my  loss  of  vision,  I  have  ever  felt 
myself  more  secure  upon  a  precipice,  than  while  I  had  the  power 
of  looking  down  upon  the  busy  scene  below.  This  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  bravado,  or  from  insensibility  to  the  danger,  because  I 
always  wish  thai  to  be  clearly  explained  to  me,  and  the  better  I 
understand  it,  the  more  confidence  I  feel  in  my  own  powers  of 
self-possession;  it  enables  me  to  turn  my  whole  attention  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  which  having  ceased  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ner 
vousness  communicated  to  the  visual  organ,  is  firm  and  secure. 
JIany  persons  on  an  eminence  have  been  made  so  giddy  by  the 
prospect  below,  that  the  limlis  have  become  utterly  paralyzed, 
and  others  complain  of  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  to  cast 
themselves  down,  though  certain  that  a  dreadful  death  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  act.  This  arises  from  mere  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  amounting,  for  the  time,  to  absolute  frenzy. 
But  to  these  sensations  I  am  not  subject,  simply — as  I  suppose— 
because,  being  aware  of  my  danger,  I  am  better  prepared  to  meet 
it,  which  I  am  not  disheartened  from  doing  by  any  exaggerated 
impressions  of  the  perils  by  which  I  am  surrounded." 

In  the  following  passage,  the  traveller  expatiates  with 
much  feeling  on  the  impressions  peculiar  to  the  blind 
from  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  we  might  almost  ima- 
gine it  was  an  intended  parallel  to  our  statement,  in 

*  That  is,  the  fate  of  having  defects  detected  during  life, 
and  merits  after  death. 
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noticing  his  first  volume,  of  the  impressions  peculiar  to 
tlie  deaf  from  tlie  sense  of  seeing. 

"  The  Cape  Town  races  commenced  to-day.  Tlie  race-ground 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  Green  Point  ;  and  I  received 
many  kind  invitations  and  oifers  of  a  seat  in  the  carriages  of  my 
friends,  but  I  declined  them  all,  considering  the  boisterous  itera- 
tion of — •'  Here  they  come  !' — '  There  they  go  !' — and  the  tliou- 
saiid-and-one  jarring  sounds  of  uncouth  merriment  common  to  a 
race-course,  as  a  poor  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
hours.  Horse-racing,  indeed,  ranks  among  the  few  amusements 
in  which  I  never  can  persuade  myself  to  take  the  slightest  in- 
terest. I  know  not  whether  this  singular  disrelish  of  mine  for 
so  fashionable  a  sport  proceeds  from  an  innate  principle  of  my 
own  nature,  or  whether  it  originates  solely  in  the  absence  of 
vision.  I  should  scarcely  think  it  attributable  to  the  latter  ;  be- 
cause there  are  many  objects  of  common  admiration, — a  lovely 
view,  for  instance,  which,  without  seeing,  I  can  highly  appreciate, 
—not,  perhaps,  so  highly  as  those  who  gaze  upon  it,  but  still  very 
acutely,  from  the  mere  description  made  to  me,  while  I  am  con- 
scious of  its  actual  presence.  I  can  also  vividly  partake  in  the 
excitement  of  those  ax'ound  me — feel  a  keen  and  intuitive  sense 
of  their  passing  emotions — and  participate  their  enjoyments — 
though  the  impres.siou  is  conveyed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
ear;  for  although  touch  is  a  sense  peculiarly  delicate  and  discri- 
minating in  blind  persons,  it  is  a  power  much  limited  by  the 
polite  observances  of  society,  and  of  conventional  good  manners. 
It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  upon  the  ear  that  the  blind  depend  ;  and 
who  but  the  blind  can  estimate  the  accuracy  of  that  wondrous 
organ?  Others  Afar,  indeed,  but  not  as  do  the  blind;  failing 
to  hear,  they  have  recourse  to  a  glance  ;  but  he  cannot  look  into 
the  eyes  and  read  the  page  of  nature  ;  he  concentrates  his  very 
soul  while  he  listens,  and  can  detect  the  slightest  variation — the 
finest  fractional  point  of  tone — of  accent — nay,  even  of  utter- 
ance; for,  to  him,  they  tell  minutely  all  the  alterations  of  wel- 
come— of  regard — of  coldness — pleasui-e — pain — ^joy — reproof — 
and  all  that  fill  the  measure  of  his  misery  or  his  mirth." 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following 
passage,  in  which  the  traveller  inquires  whether  blind- 
ness or  deafness  be  the  greater  affliction  ;  and  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  causes  of  melancholy  in  the  deaf. 

"  A  little  befoi  e  noon  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  arrived 
at  Jan  Kotze's  about  four  o'clock,  where,  as  all  the  men  and 
horses  were  out  ploughing,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  I 
was  not  allowed  to  indulge  a  hope  of  any  further  journey  that 
night.  The  farmer  had  two  sons  by  a  former  wife  ;  one  about 
eighteen,  and  the  other  sixteen,  both  of  whom  were  entirely  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  who  follow  their  occupation  in  every  kind  of 
agricultural  work,  like  the  other  men.  I  asked  their  father 
whether  he  considered  the  loss  of  sight  or  the  deprivation  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  and  speech  the  greater  affliction  P  He  replied, 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction — '  Certainly  the  blind,' — a  judg- 
ment that  I  should  myself  have  pronounced  before  I  lost  my 
sight ;  but  were  the  choice  of  evils  now  left  to  my  decision,  I 
should  select  that  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  aflHict 
me  ;  and  I  thought  that  I  could  make  the  strength  of  my  argu- 
ment as  apparent  to  the  farmer  as  it  Avas  conclusive  to  myself, 
from  the  following  reasons  : — I  can  still  enjoy  society,  and  take 
a  part  in  every  occupation  of  life,  with  as  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasui'e  as  previous  to  my  calamity,  with  the  exception  of  I'ead- 
ing,  or  going  about  by  myself  in  a  strange  place.  //  mat/  be  sup- 
posed that  I  sustain  a  great  disadvanlar/e  in  not  being  able  to  observe 
the  countenances  of  those  with  whom  I  converse  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  so  important  to  me  as  persons  are  opt  to  imagine  ;  for  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  manner,  and  my  own  imagination,  combine  to  com- 
pensate the  deficiency ;  however,  the  greatest  compensation  we 
receive  in  our  misfortune,  is  the  universal  sympathy  of  mankind, 
who  believe  that  blindness  outweighs  all  other  afBictions ;  all 
blind  persons  are  aware  of  this ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  forms 
the  basis  of  that  kindliness  and  constant  cheerfulness  in  society 
for  which  the  blind  are  remarkable.  With  the  deaf,  the  case  is 
reversed,  not  from  the  intentional  neglect  of  the  world,  but  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  entertain  deaf  persons  without  wholly 
concentrating  general  attention, — a  consideration  which  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  deter  most  persons  from  the  attempt ;  but  were 
this  not  enough,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  voice  to  an  extraor- 
dinary pitch  proves  to  many  physically  distressing  ;  and  in  these 
extreme  cases,  where  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  peculiar  method 
of  conversation,  few  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  art  so  accurate  as 
to  use  it  with  extreme  rapidity.  Hence  the  deaf,  being  involun- 
tarily shunned,  learn  to  look  upon  society  with  invidious  eyes  ; 
the  mirthful  they  regard  as  satirists,  the  grave  as  detractors,  and 
all  the  world  as  if  it  were  estranged  from  them.  A  little  reflec- 
tion might  convince  them  that  no  single  person  can  engross  the 
attention  of  a  crowd,  nor  even  of  a  circle,  beyond  a  passing  mo- 
ment, but  it  is  almost  useless  to  address  feelings  so  strongly  biassed 
by  circumstances;  and  with  suspicion,  the  offspring  of  neglect,  it 
would  be  folly  to  argue.  Thus  the  deaf  are  too  often  allowed  to 
nurse  undisturbed  their  melancholy  ruminations,  until  the  tem- 


per becomes  utterly  soured,  the  manners  grow  rudely  abrupt, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  heart  itself  becomes  con- 
tracted." 

As  our  own  is  such  an  "  extreme  case"  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Hohnan  refers,*  we  feel  particularly  qualified 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  passage.  No  one  can 
fail  lo  admire  that  fine  and  cheerful  spirit  with  whicli 
Mr.  Holman  so  anxiously  endeavours  to  show  the  cause 
he  has  to  be  contented,  and  to  demonstrate,  against  the 
common  o])inion,  that  there  are  worse  conditions  in  life 
than  that  of  the  blind.  We  would  fain  hope  that  it  is 
from  the  operation  of  a  spirit  not  wholly  dissimilar  that 
we,  with  the  fullest  practical  knowledge  of  what  deafness 
really  is,  feel  enabled  to  deny  the  validity  of  his  demon- 
stration, and  to  concur  with  old  Jan  Kotze  and  most  of 
the  world  in  considering  the  condition  of  the  blind  much 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  the  deaf.  If  we  might  be 
allowed  for  a  brief  moment  to  speak  of  ourselves,  we 
should  say  that  probably  Holman's  intense  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  hearing,  and  our  own  of  the  value  of 
the  visual  organ,  is  equally  the  result  of  the  exaggerated 
importance  which  the  single  avenue  of  intellectual  and 
social  enjoyment  has  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  tlie  other.  The  situation  of  a  deaf  man  is  certainly 
replete  with  circumstances  of  mortification,  and  his  po- 
sition is  frequently  humiliating ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  our  blind  friend  apprehends.  For  ourselves,  the 
burden  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  has  ceased 
to  seem  heavy  to  us:  it  has  become  part  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  is  identified  not  less  with  the  good  than  the  evil 
of  our  life  ;  nay,  it  is  identified  more  with  the  good  than 
with  the  evil ;  for  now  we  can  feel  that,  but  for  the  ha- 
bits which  were  fostered  by  our  peculiar  condition,  and 
but  for  the  sympathies  it  gathered  around  us,  and  the 
forbearance  it  procured  us  in  the  weaknesses  and  miscal- 
culations which  youth  and  inexperience  is  heir  to,  we 
should  have  had  no  just  ground  to  hope  for  that  success 
in  life  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  nor  for  that 
measure  of  usefulness  in  the  world  to  which  we  think  we 
have  attained.  Such  considerations  as  perfectly  recon- 
cile us  to  deafness  as  Mr.  Holman  can  be  reconciled  to 
blindness  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that, 
with  a  view  to  its  effects  upon  our  habits  and  circum- 
stances, it  is  our  general  disposition  to  number  the  *'  ca- 
lamity "  with  which  we  have  been  visited  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  blessings  of  a  life  which  has  not  been  so 
entirely  unblessed  by  the  best  and  truest  sympathies  of 
man,  woman,  or  child,  as  our  partner  in  compensated 
dejjrivation  w'ould  imagine. 

We  dare  say  our  author's  account  of  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  blind,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  deaf,  is  very  just. 
We  do  not  see,  however,  why  the  deaf  should  be  set 
down  as,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  set.  We  are  not, 
in  our  own  case,  aware  of  morose  or  imcheerful  disposi- 
tions, or  of  any  j)arlicular  contractions  about  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  circumstances  of  the  deaf  in  mixed 
society  are  well  described  ;  but  their  mortifications  are 
not  greater  than  those  of  oilier  persons  who  venture  out 
of  liieir  place.  Society  is  not  the  place  for  the  deaf ; 
and  if  ihey  cannot  find  enough  to  content  them  in  an 
intercourse  with  books,  and  with  the  dear  few  who  live 
for  them  and  with  them,  they  are  indeed  much  to  be 
pitied. 

Before  concluding,  we  wish  to  make  one  observation 
on  the  passage  which,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  we 
have  marked  in  italics.  We  should  like  to  have  known 
more  distinctly  whether  Mr.  Holman  means  to  say  that, 
from  the  tone  of  a  person's  voice,  he  forms  to  himself  an 
idea  of  his  countenance.    If  so,  we  may  mention,  as  a 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  require  to  ])e  reminded  that  Hol- 
man's first  volume  was  reviewed  in  the  '  Printing  Machine'  by  a 
person  who  has  been  totaNy  deaf  from  boyhood,  The  present 
notice  is  furnished  by  the  same  writer. 
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parallel  circumstance,  tliat  from  the  countenance,  and 
particularly  from  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  we  always  receive  an  impression  concern- 
ing a  person's  voice,  and  have  sometimes  had  ojiportu- 
nities  of  ascertaining  that  our  impressions  were  correct. 
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Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  Biographical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  By  Edmund 
Lodge,  Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms.  48  Nos,  8vo.  London. 
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(Continued  from  last  Number.) 

In  his  '  Appendix  to  Preface'  Mr.  Joseph  Harding 
refers,  with  very  excusable  feelings  of  pride  and  self- 
congratulation,  as  well  as  with  expressions  of  grateful 
acknowledgment,  to  the  great  success  liis  publication 
has  met  with,  and  the  encouragement  which  had  not 
failed  to  wait  upon  it  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
prospectus,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  "  Since  that 
period,"  he  says,  "  the  most  extraordinary  patronage 
that  ever  attended  any  literary  effort  to  obtain  public 
approval  lias  accompanied  and  cheered  the  projector  of 
the  work  in  the  execution  of  his  arduous  but  gratifying 
labour." 

To  all  this  we  have  no  sort  of  objection.  The  pub- 
lishers of  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons'  had  the  good 
sense  to  discover,  at  an  early  period  of  the  career  of  that 
work,  that  what  they  originally  intended  to  produce,  at 
a  very  high  price  indeed,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
most  wealthy,  might  be  made  attractive  to  a  rank  of  per- 
sons somewhat  beneath  the  quality  of  the  "  Illustrious" 
whom  they  delight  to  register.  They  brought  down  their 
imperial,  India  jjaper,  two  guinea  Numbers,  to  the  purses 
of  the  hundreds  who  could  afford  to  pay  12s.  6d.  for  the 
same  plates,  without  a  sea  of  margin.  AH  praise  to  them 
for  their  laudable  courage  in  the  cause  of  cheapness. 
But  other  persons  thought  that  the  thousands,  as  well 
as  the  hundreds,  might  be  induced  to  purchase  a  '  Gallery 
of  Portraits,'  not  of  inferior  execution  as  works  of  art, 
and  far  superior  in  the  range  of  its  sympathies  ;  and 
thinking  thus,  they  boldly  published  such  a  work,  at  a 
rate  two-thirds  cheaper  than  the  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Persons.'  This  was  a  deadly  sin  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Harding,  which  he  visits  with  the  following 
anathema,  in  his  '  Appendix  to  Preface  :' — 

"  The  numerous  portrait  galleries  anA  publications  formed  uj)on 
the  plan  of  this  work,  in  avowed  admission  of  its  excellence,  and 
imitation  of  its  design,  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  high  ground 
which  it  took  up,  and  which  it  has  maintained  above  the  herd  of 
anonymous  and  servile  imitators  who  have  followed  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  in  its  train,  watching  the  development  of  its 
plan,  and  copying  its  principal  features.  These  imitators,  by 
substituting  cheapness  of  maiuifactiue  for  sterling  worth  of  exe- 
cution, have  endeavoured  to  thrust  their  spurious  ware  ujion 
public  notice,  and  sought  to  obtain  an  ephemeral  existence  by 
fixing  themselves  upon  the  high  reputation  which  this  great 
work  has  honourably  achieved.  Such  a  piracy  of  jilan  is  scarcely 
less  base  than  the  abstraction  of  property,  perpetrated  thfough 
the  abuse  of  commercial  confidence,  a  flagrant  instance  of  which, 
in  the  firm  of  the  conductor  of  this  v;ork,  and  in  the  person  of 
his  partner,  Mr.  John  I^epard,  has  caused  a  short  delay  in  de- 
livering the  concluding  portion  of  it  to  the  subscribers." 

In  regard  to  the  extraordinary  statement  contained 
in  the  concluding  words  of  this  extract,  we  shall  of 
course  say  nothing ;  but  having  transcribed  it,  we 
are  bound,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Lepard,  to  give  also  his 
short  but  emphatic  re])ly  to  the  accusation.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  the  disagreements  of  my  partner,  Mr. 
Harding,  and  myself,  should  be  obtruded  on  the  public  notice. 
From  tlie  injustice  of  the  charge  contained  in  the  foregoing  Ap- 
pendix, it  is  impossible  I  can  remain  silent:  1  therefore  state, 
most  explicitly,  that  in  no  instance  whatever  have  I  abstracted 
the  property  of  the  firm,  or  in  any  way  committed  a  breach  of 
commercial  confidence." 

In  propriety  of  tone,  at  least,  this  address  may  be 


advantageously  compared  with  that  to  which  it  is  an 
answer. 

In  giving  expression  to  his  wrath  against  the  pub- 
lishers of  certain  other  collections  of  Portraits,  Mr. 
Harding  may  appear  not  to  go  to  work  quite  so  directly 
as  he  does  in  making  the  charge  against  his  partner. 
He  has  not  ventured  to  name  any  particular  publication 
as  being  a  piracy  of  his  work.  But  the  difference  is 
most  probably  to  be  otherwise  explained.  From  the 
state  of  excitement  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been,  and  the  reckless  fury  which  he  manifests,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  considerations  either  of 
propriety  or  of  prudence  would,  while  he  was  penning  tliis 
strange  effusion,  have  weighed  a  featber  in  restraining 
him  from  uttering  whatever  his  passion  dictated  ;  and  it 
must  therefore  be  concluded  that  he  has  avoided  men- 
tioning any  particular  series  of  portraits,  only  because 
he  intended  to  denounce  every  such  series  as  an  invasion 
of  his  property.  Will  he  frankly  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
one  such  publication  now  going  forward,  which  he  does 
not  think  ought  to  be  put  down  on  this  ground  ?  If 
there  be  one  such  publication,  will  he  name  it  ? 

Now  this  is  a  very  magnificent  claim  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Harding  puts  forward.  We  will  just  ask  him  if  he  con- 
siders himself  the  inventor  of  collections  of  portraits  with 
accompanying  memoirs,  that  he  thus  demands  a  mono- 
poly of  the  article  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  distinctly  con- 
fessed, at  the  commencement  of  the  jiresent  work,  tliat  its 
plan  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  originality.  "  Publica- 
tions of  similar  character,"  says  Mr.  Lodge  ia  his  Pre- 
face, "have  already  appeared  in  this  country,  and  are 
held  in  liigh  estimation."  He  then  proceeds  to  mention, 
as  the  most  important  of  these  previous  collections,  that 
of  Houbraken,  with  memoirs  by  Birch,  and  that  of  Hol- 
bein's Heads  from  the  Royal  Library.  He  contends, 
indeed,  that  these  and  other  former  works  were  marked 
by  considerable  defects  of  execution,  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  correct  in  the  present  ;  but  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  novelty  in  the  general  plan  of  the  new  work 
— in  its  combination  of  portraits  and  memoirs  (the  single 
point  in  which  any  of  the  other  publications,  against 
which  Mr.  Harding  launches  his  invective,  has  in  com- 
mon with  his  own) — is  not  for  a  moment  hinted  at. 

By  means  of  the  sneaking  contrivance  of  Italic  let- 
ters, Mr.  Harding  lias,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
essayed  to  point  his  charge  more  especially  at  the  '  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits,'  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Either  that  he  might  not  sacrifice  the  general  compre- 
iiensiveness  of  his  denouncement,  or  from  not  having  the 
manliness  to  put  his  meaning  in  distinct  words,  he  has 
not  indeed  expressly  named  that  publication  ;  but  his 
attack,  though  more  skulking,  is  not  therefore  the  less 
obvious,  nor  shall  wc  be  the  less  ready  to  meet  it  as  it 
deserves. 

We  understand  him,  then,  to  say,  that  the  '  Gallery 
of  Portraits'  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  his  work  and  in 
imitation  of  its  design  ; — iJ^iat  the  former  is  a  servile  imi- 
tator, which  has  followed  the  latter  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, watching  the  development  of  its  plan  and  copying 
its  principal  features  ; — that  the  conductors  of  the  '  Gallery 
of  Portraits,'  by"  substituting  cheapness  of  manufacture 
for  sterling  worth  of  execution,  have  endeavoured  to 
thrust  their  spurious  ware  upon  public  notice" — that  they 
have  "  sought  to  obtain  an  ephemeral  existence"  for  their 
publication  by  "  fixing  themselves"  upon  the  high  and 
honourably  achieved  reputation  of  his  "  great  work'' — and 
that,  by  thus  acting,  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  "  piracy," 
"  scarcely  less  base  tlian  the  abstraction  of  property,  per- 
petrated through  the  abuse  of  commercial  confidence." 

We  take  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Joseph  Harding  that  this 
rigmarole  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  tissue  of  misrejiresentations. 
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Tliere  is  one  particular,  at  least,  to  wliicli  we  have 
already  adverted,  in  wliich  it  may  be  seen  from  tlie  outside 
of  any  of  the  Numbers,  that  tlie  '  O'aliery  of  Portraits '  is 
not  an  imitation  of  the  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages.' The  price  of  the  one  work  bears  but  a  very 
distant  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other.  Mr.  Harding, 
for  five  portraits  charges  12s.  6d. ;  the  proprietor  of 
the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  charges  but  2s.  6d.  for  three. 
In  other  words,  the  one  publication  is  exactly  three  times 
as  dear  as  the  other.  If  the  average  length  of  the  me- 
moirs be  somewhat  greater  in  the  more  expensive  work, 
that  difference  of  a  few  pages  of  letter-press  in  each  Num- 
ber will  go  but  a  very  trifling  way  to  make  up  for  this 
great  disparity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  after  all  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  its  chief  offence.  For  all  his 
virtuous  abhorrence  of  imitation,  he  would  have  been 
very  well  pleased  to  have  seen  a  little  more  of  it  here. 

But  of  all  such  accusations  we  ever  heard  of,  that 
which  charges  the  one  of  these  publications  with  being 
an  imitation  in  any  one  respect  of  the  other  is  about  the 
most  unfounded  and  utterly  senseless.  In  both  object 
and  contents  the  two  works  are  perfectly  dissimilar. 
The  one  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  personages  illus- 
trious chiefly  on  account  of  their  rank,  or  what  may  be 
called  their  historic  notoriety  ;  none,  as  we  fully  showed 
in  our  last  Number,  are  admitted  into  the  series  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  eminence  in  other  respects,  are 
destitute  of  this  particular  kind  of  qualification.  It  is 
a  collection  of  kings  and  queens,  and  noble  lords  and 
ladies,  and  officers  of  State.  The  other  is  a  gallery  of 
the  intellectually  illustrious — of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  names  not  simply  by  the  situations  they  have 
licld,  or  the  national  transactions  with  which  they  have 
been,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  mixed  up,  but  by  their 
works  of  art  or  of  literature,  their  scientific  discoveries, 
their  inventions  in  the  arts,  or  by  the  surpassing  power 
by  which,  in  any  other  way,  they  have  promoted  tlie 
cause  of  human  happiness  or  civilization.  But  above 
all,  while  Mr.  Harding's  work  is  confined  to  the  illus- 
trious personages  of  Great  Britain  (and  even  to  but  one 
particular  class  of  these),  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  em- 
braces the  natives  of  all  countries.  This  makes  as  com- 
plete a  distinction  between  the  two  works,  as  between 
any  two  publications  which  it  would  be  easy  to  name. 

And  in  jioint  of  fact,  what  is  the  actual  extent  to 
which  the  one  publication  trenches  upon  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  other  ?  Mr.  Harding's  work  contains  in 
its  48  Numbers  240  portraits  ;  the  32  Numbers,  making 
four  volumes  of  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  already  pub- 
lished, contain  90  portraits.  Of  the  170  portraits  con- 
tained in  the  first  34  Numbers  of  the  former  publication, 
just  6  are  of  the  same  individuals  whose  heads  are  given 
in  the  latter  ;  and  altogether  there  are  only  13  names 
which  are  common  to  the  two  works— 13  out  of  336! 
Tiiese  are  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cranmer,  Drake,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Hale,  Robert  Eoyle,  Sonier?,  Marlborough, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Rodney,  Nelson,  Fox,  and  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks.  And,  in  very  few  of  even  this  small  num- 
ber of  instances,  has  the  engraving  been  made  from  the 
same  picture  in  the  two  works.  JMarlborough,  in 
both  works,  is  from  the  picture  at  Blenheim.  The 
engravings  of  Cromwell  in  the  two  publications  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  from  two  copies  of  the 
same  picture,  or  rather  from  two  pictures  the  one  of 
which  must  be  a  copy  of  the  other.  That  in  Lodge  is 
stated  to  be  from  an  original  of  Walker,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Earl  Spencer  ;  that  in  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits,' 
from  the  picture  presented  by  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Rich, 
and  bequeathed  by  his  great-grandson.  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
Bart.,  to  the  British  Museum.  In  this  instance,  the  two 
engravings  are  also  by  the  same  artist,  E.  Scriven.  In 
both  works  the  portrait  of  Hale  is  from  the  original  pic- 


ture in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  that  of  Nelson 
is  from  Hoppner's  picture  belonging  to  his  Majesty.  In 
all  the  other  cases  different  pictures  have  been  copied  in 
the  two  Avorks.  The  two  portraits  of  Cranmer  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  that  we  can  trace  ;  and  the  two 
of  Rodney,  althougli  both  from  pictures  by  Reynolds, 
evidently  represent  the  Admiral  at  quite  different  periods 
of  his  life. 

But  there  is  another  point,  and  that  with  reference  to 
the  engravings,  in  which  tiie  publications  are  as  dissimilar 
as  possible ;  but  in  which  point  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly easy  for  "  servile  imitators''  to  have  "followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  train"  of  Mr.  Harding's 
work, —  "watching  the  development  of  its  plan,  and 
copying  its  \)x'mc\])a\  features''  The  fine,  metaphorical 
words  which  Mr.  Joseph  Harding  uses  of  train  and 
features,  at  once  suggest  to  us  this  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  works.  Mr.  Harding's  '  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Persons  '  is  a  rich  cabinet  indeed  for  the 
curious  in  costume.  AVe  do  not  undervalue  such  curi- 
osity ;  and  the  study  may  be  of  singular  use  in  the  arts, 
even  at  our  own  day.  A  worthy  and  loquacious  hair- 
dresser, for  example,  instructed  us  not  long  since  as  to 
the  dignity  of  his  calling,  in  the  following  good,  set 
terms: — "Sir,  you  have  no  notion  of  the  labour  of  our 
profession;  I  dress  Mr.  Abbott  at  the  Victoria  every 
night  for  Francis  I.  It  takes  me  a  full  hour.  I  have 
studied  hard,  sir.  I  look  at  the  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Persons'  wherever  they  fall  in  my  way  ;  I  could  not  do 
without  historical  pictures."  In  this  department  of  art, 
Mr.  Harding  is  truly  great.  Jane  Seymour's  stomacher, 
and  the  i)earls  upon  her  neck,  are  marvellous;  Bacon's 
face  is  a  dandy  miniature, — hut  then  his  chancellor's 
robe  is  superb  ;  Strafford  is  stiff  and  lackadaisical, — but 
his  armour  is  exquisitely  polished  ;  you  might  cover 
Cecil's  face  with  a  silver  penny, — but  then  his  staff  of 
office  is  given  at  full-length.  In  the  '  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits,' oa  tlie  contrary,  the  principal  object  has  been  to 
exhibit  "  the  mind" 

"  Beamiug  from  tlie  face  :" — 
the  "leather  and  prunello"  are  thought  of  less  im- 
portance. Throughout  the  two  works,  this  broad  dis- 
tinction universally  prevails.  In  the  '  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Persons,'  nearly  every  print  is  what  is  called 
a  three-quarter  size — that  is,  down  to  the  knees.  In 
the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  the  size  of  each  print  is  what 
is  called  half-length.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
much  is  gained  for  the  character  and  expression  of 
the  face  ;  and  this  is  what  is  principally  required  for  the 
intellectually  eminent.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  look- 
ing upon  the  faces  of  maids  of  honour  and  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, will  repose  with  satisfaction  upon  Mr.  Harding's 
exhibition  of  point  lace,  and  velvet,  and  embroidery,  and 
stars :  those  who  delight  in  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
"  human  face  divine,"  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  men  who 
have  made  even  their  perishable  garb  of  flesh  an  object 
of  interest  for  all  time,  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in 
the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits.' 

But  we  have  one  word  still  for  Mr.  Joseph  Harding. 
He  has  impudently  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  spoken 
of  "spurious  ware"  produced  by  "  substituting  cheapness 
of  manufacture  for  sterling  worth  of  execution."  It 
would  be  invidious  to  point  out  particular "Jilates  in  the 
'Gallery  of  Portraits;'  but  we  may  at  once  state,  what 
we  shall  be  borne  out  in  asserting  by  every  judge  of 
engraving  in  the  country,  that  as  a  work  of  art  tl»e  '  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits'  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  "  great 
work"  which  Mr.  Harding  has  so  successfully  published. 
There  are  plates  in  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  and  these 
not  few,  which  are  universally  recognised  to  be  equal,  in 
their  style  of  engraving,  to  the  very  finest  works  ever 
produced  by  the  finest  masters.  We  do  not  make  the 
assertion  at  random.    But  as  Mr.  Harding  has  provoked 
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the  comparison,  let  us  try  the  matter  by  a  more  universally 
intelligible  test.  The  publisher  of  tlie  '  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits' has  shown  us  liis  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  his 
work,  and  we  are  not  without  information  as  to  the  prices 
paid  by  Mr.  Josepii  Harding.  We  assert,  with  this  know- 
ledge,— and  we  invite  Mr.  Harding  to  controvert  the 
assertion  in  this  our  Journal,  if  he  can, — that  throwing 
"  staytape  and  buckram,"  buttons  and  brocade  into  the 
bargain, — paying  as  dearly  as  he  ouglit  to  pay  for  all 
this  apprentice-work  of  the  artists  whom  lie  has  employed, 
— the  average  rate  paid  for  engravings  in  the  '  Gallery 
of  Portraits'  exceeds,  by  20  per  cent.,  the  average  rate 
which  Mr.  Harding  has  paid  for  the  '  Portraits  of  Illus- 
trious Persons ;'  and,  further,  that  tin  lowest  rate  paid 
for  plates  in  the  '  Gallery '  is,  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  the  highest  rate  ever  paid  for  the  '  Illustrious.' 
If  there  be  any  doubt,  the  matter  is  easy  of  proof.  For 
example,  Mr.  W.  T.  Fry  has  engraved  five  plates  in  the 
*  Illustrious,'  and  three  in  the  '  Gallery  ;'  Mr.  W.  Holl 
twenty-four  in  the  one,  and  seventeen  in  the  other  ;  Mr. 
Scriven  twenty-two  in  the  one,  and  fourteen  in  the  other  ; 
Mr.  J.  Thomson  twelve  in  the  one,  and  seven  in  the 
other.  Here  we  have  named  four  artists  wiio  have, 
collectively,  engraved  sixty-three  plates  for  the  '  Illus- 
trious,' and  forty-one  for  the  '  Gallery.'  Are  these  the 
gentlemen  who  have  produced  "  spurious  ware,"  at  a 
*'  cheap  manufacture  1"  We  invite  them  to  publish  the 
truth,  if  Mr.  Joseph  Harding  chooses  to  rest  upon  his 
self-satisfaction. 

We  should  not  have  deemed  this  shop-keeping  spite 
worthy  of  notice,  were  we  not  aware  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  world  who  have  persuaded  themselves,  by 
listening  to  some  small  weekly  cant,  about  high  prices 
and  goodness  being  synonymous,  that  what  is  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  cannot  be  good.  We  would  recommend  to 
such  persons  a  careful  comparison  between  what  Mr. 
Harding  sells  at  12^.  6d.,  and  what  Mr.  Knight  sells  at 
2s,  6d. — a  comparison  not  only  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, but  in  the  engravings,  and  the  execution  altoge- 
ther. Having  satisfied  themselves  in  this  particular 
case,  we  would  commend  to  their  notice  a  passage  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education,'  in  which 
Professor  Airy's  remarkable  work  on  '  Gravitation,' 
which  was  written  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopa?dia,'  (the 
*^ Penny  Cyclopaedia  1')  is  thus  noticed,  with  reference  to 
the  work  in  which  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  appear. 

"  To  those  organs  of  public  opinion  which  have  sneered  at 
cheap  works,  because  they  are  cheap,  the  present  treatise  will  be 
a  useful  lesson  ;  and  as  a  predecessor  of  Professor  Airy  remarked, 
in  another  case,  they  '  may  read  it,  not  unprotitably,  since,  if  it 
does  not  prove  the  cure  of  prejudice,  it  will  be  at  least  the  pun- 
ishment.' But  there  may  be  another  and  a  higher  class,  better 
worth  the  bringing  to  a  proper  view  of  what  they  can  do,  and 
ought  to  do,  for  the  promotion  of  habits  of  sound  reas(ming 
among  their  fellow-countrymen  :  and  surely  the  example  of  Pro- 
fessor Airy  and  Sir  John  Herschel  in  Kngland,  with  that  of  M. 
Arago  in  France,  ought  to  induce  those  who  are  able  to  teach,  to 
look  upon  such  sneers  with  indifference  equal  to  the  scorn  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  those  who  are  willing  to  learn.  Let 
them  leave  such  little  prejudices  to  the  little  world  they  were 
made  for  ;  and  comparing  the  state  of  instruction  now  existing, 
with  that  of  a  preceding  age,  let  them  not  presume  to  say  how 
far  knowledge  may  or  ought  to  be  extended,  but  furnish  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  and  settle  that  point,  as  they  determine  an 
unknown  fact  in  astronomy,  by  observalioa." 


TflE  READING-ROOM. 
AMERICAN  ALMANAC. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for 
1835.    Boston  (United  States):  C.  Bowen. 

We  have  just  received  the  volume  of  this  useful  and  in- 
teresting publication  for  the  present  year,  which  contains 
a  mass  of  statistical  and  general  information  respecting 
the  United  States  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 


The  first  volume  presented  us  witli  the  statistics  of 
America  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution ;  the  se- 
cond contained  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
view  of  the  general  Constitution,  and  an  outline 
of  that  of  each  State,  The  volume  for  1832  pre- 
sented details  of  the  census,  and  valuable  tabular 
views  of  the  amount  of  the  population  at  the  four 
previous  decennial  enumerations  of  the  people.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  an  account  of  the  laws  relating 
lo  patents  and  copyrights  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Stales'  tariff,  and  a  notice  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  the  one  for  last  year,  accounts  of  the  col- 
leges and  literary  institutions,  and  a  view  of  the  state  of 
education  in  each  of  the  different  States.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  next  volume  will  be  the  ecclesias- 
tical statistics  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of 
the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  number  of  the  clergy, 
the  provision  made  for  their  support,  &c.  From  the 
conscientious  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  con- 
ductors have  hitherto  carried  on  their  labours,  this  will 
prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  statistical  knowledge. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important  philanthropic  societies  which  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  honoured  themselves  by  forming. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  history  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odical literature,  from  the  first  introduction  of  printing 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  down  to  the 
present  time.  No  country  possesses  so  many  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  as  the  United  States,  but  it  is  re- 
marked by  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  "  that  few  of 
them  possess  any  considerable  literary  merit,"  and  a  hint 
is  thrown  out  that,  "  if  the  number  of  them  were  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  character  of  those  that  continued 
were  elevated,  and  their  circulation  increased  in  propor- 
tion, the  public  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  change." 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  British  colonies  in 
America  was  entitled  The  '  Boston  News-Letter it 
continued  to  exist  until  1774.  The  '  Boston  Gazette,' 
the  second  American  newspaper,  made  its  appearance  in 
1719  ;  and  the  same  year,  but  one  day  later,  the  '  Ame- 
rican Weekly  Mercury'  was  commenced  at  Philadelphia. 
The  first  *  New  York  Gazette'  was  published  in  that  city 
in  1725 ;  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carolinas,  at 
Charleston,  in  1731-2;  the  first  'Rhode  Island  Ga- 
zette,' at  Newport,  in  1732  ;  and  the  first  'Virginia  Ga- 
zette' at  Williamsburg,  in  1736.  In  1720,  the  number 
of  newspapers  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies  was  only 
3  ;  in  1771,  25  ;  in  1775,  37  (36  weekly  and  one  thrice 
a-week) ;  in  the  United  States,  in  1801,  200  ;  in  1810, 
359;  in  1S28  (including  other  periodical  journals)  851  ; 
and  in  1834,  the  number  was  about  1250  newspapers, 
and  there  were  140  other  journals. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  (the  '  American  Daily 
Advertiser  ')  was  commenced  as  a  daily  paper  at  Phila- 
del])hia,  in  1784.  The  number  of  daily  papers  in  the 
United  States,  in  1801,  was  17;  in  1810,27;  and  in 
1834  about  90.  In  1810,  there  were  7  in  the  state  of 
New  York  ;  9  in  Pennsylvania;  5  in  Maryland;  3  in 
South  Carolina;  2  in  Louisiana;  and  1  at  Washington. 
In  1834,  there  were  published  in  the  State  of  New  York 
21  daily  journals;  in  Massachusetts  13  ;  Pennsylvania 
13;  Louisiana  7  ;  Maryland  5;  Virginia  4  ;  at  Wash-, 
ington  3  ;  in  the  State  of  Maine  4  ;  in  Rhode  Island  3; 
South  Carolina  3  ;  Ohio  3 ;  New  Jersey  2  ;  Georgia  2  ; 
Alabama  2  ;  Kentucky  2 ;  Connecticut  1  ;  and  Ten- 
nessee 1.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  author  of  a  '  History  of 
Printing,'  estimated  the  whole  of  the  papers  published 
in  the  Union  for  1810,  at  22,500,000.  A  portion  of 
the  daily  press  he  took  at  500  ;  another  part  at  600 ; 
and  some  at  625  each  impression;  and  those  papers 
published  thrice,  twice,  and  once  a  week,  he  averaged  at 
a  circulation  of  800  each,    "  It  is  known  (he  remarks) 
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that  the  number  of  some  of  the  daily  papers  is  not  less 
each  day  than  1,300  ;  and  many  of  those  in  the  New 
England  States,  published  less  frequently,  give  from  2,000 
to  4,500  at  each  impression."  The  newspaper  circula- 
tion of  the  newly-settled  States  was  of  course  small, 
and  the  average  he  struck  was  probably  a  fair  one.  As 
to  the  present  circulation  of  papers,  the  '  Almanac  ' 
says : — 

"  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  newspapers  which  are  now 
published  in  the  United  States  have  but  a  small  circulation,  yet 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  their  average  circulation  considerably 
exceeds  the  above  computation.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  now 
issue  3,000  or  4,000  at  each  impression  ;  and  some  of  the  weekly 
papers  a  far  greater  number  than  is  above  specified." 

In  the  '  New  York  Annual  Register,'  for  1834,  it  is 
stated  that  tlie  average  circulation  of  the  ten  large  daily 
papers,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  then  about  1,700 
each,  making  17,000  copies  issued  daily.  The  number 
of  newspapers  printed  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  64, 
and  in  the  whole  State  258.  The  number  of  copies 
issued  annually  is  computed  as  follows : — 

Copies  Annually. 

13  Daily  papers,  issuing  18,200  at  each  publication,  5,C23,800 
12  Semi-weekly       ..      1!),200  ..  1,996,800 

33  Weekly  ..      56,000  ..  2,912,000 

3  Semi  monthly      . .        3,000  . .  72,000 

3  Monthly  . .       2,000  . .  24,000 

64  newsp.  printed  in  the  City,  circulating' annually  10,628,600 
194  ditto  printed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  ditto  5,400,000 

258  Total  of  newspapers  in  the  Total  copies  16,028,600 

State  of  New  York. 

'  The  average  number  printed  of  each  of  the  90  daily 
papers  now  published  in  the  United  States  is,  according 
to  the  '  American  Almanac,'  much  smaller  than  that 
given  for  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
yet  it  is,  undoubtedly,  much  larger  than  the  num- 
bers assumed  by  Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  added,  that  no 
sufficient  data  exist  for  computing,  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  copies  of  newspapers 
at  present  annually  circulated  in  the  United  States :  but 
the  number  does  not  probably  fall  short  of  7 0,000,000 
or  80,000,000.  The  progression  will  then  be  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Dr.  Miller's  estimate,  in  1801,  at  least 
12,000,000;  Mr.  Thompson's,  in  1810,  22,500,000; 
the  '  American  Almanac,'  in  1834,  70,000,000  or 
80,000,000.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1828, 
there  were  22  newspapers  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. There  are  three  daily  papers  published  at 
Washington,  from  each  of  which  is  made  up  a  paper 
appearing  three  times  a  week.  The  '  National  Intel- 
ligencer,' the  oldest  journal,  was  commenced  in  1800, 
the  year  in  which  Washington  became  the  seat  of  the 
general  government ;  and  it  was  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  national  government  from  the  commencement  of 
Jefferson's  administration  to  the  end  of  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  The  '  Telegraph'  was  at  first  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  but  it 
has  been  superseded  by  the  '  Globe.' 

The  "  religious  newspapers"  form  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  American  press.    The  first  journal  of  this 
description  appeared  at  Boston  in  1816.    Three  years 
afterwards,  the  Baptists  commenced  a  newspaper ;  and 
there  are  now  above  90  published  weekly,  in  various 
parts  of  the  States,  as  the  avowed  organs  of  various  re- 
1     ligious  bodies.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
j     superintendence  of  ministers  of  the  respective  denomina- 
tions.   The  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  have 
I     29  papers  ;  of  these  the  '  New  York  Observer '  circulates 
i     the  greatest  number,  the  amount  of  each  impression 
being  upwards  of  14,000.    There  are  three  ultra-Pro- 
I     testant  or  anti- Catholic  journals.    The  number  of  news- 
I     papers  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptists  is  15  ;  one  of 
which,  published  at  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  circu- 
lates 7000  weekly.  The  Universalists  have  7  newspapers, 


one  of  which  is  printed  in  German.  The  circulation  of 
their  two  principal  journals  is  8000  and  .5000  respectively. 
The  Methodists  have  6  papers.  The  '  Christian  Advo- 
cate,' edited  by  Dr.  N.  Bangs  and  the  Rev.  T.  Merrit, 
is  the  general  newspaper  of  the  Metliodist  Ej)iscopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  circulates  not  less 
than  32,000  copies  weekly.  The  average  circulation  of 
the  other  5  is  about  3000  each.  The  Catholics  have 
7  newspapers  ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  4 ;  the  Lu- 
therans 1  ;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  1  ;  the  Uni- 
tarians 2  ;  the  Free-will  Baptists  1  ;  and  there  is  one 
calling  itself  the  '  Christian  Newspaper,' whose  opinions, 
we  presume,  are  opposed  to  any  description  of  secta- 
rianism. 

We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  besides  newspapers.  Tiiere  were  frequent 
attempts,  before  the  Revolution,  to  establish  literary, 
scientific,  and  miscellaneous  journals,  but  none  of  them 
obtained  a  liberal  sup])ort,  or  had  a  long  duration.  Mr. 
Thomas  enumerates  26  as  being  in  existence  in  1810; 
and  at  present  there  are  about  140.  The  same  complaint 
which  is  urged  against  the  newspapers  is  also  made  in 
reference  to  them.  "  They  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
their  severally  commanding  so  extensive  a  patronage  as 
is  requisite  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous footing.  The  greater  part  of  them  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  conducted  with  but  little  ability,  and  are 
but  feebly  supported.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  true,  that 
those  which  are  now  published,  are,  on  an  average,  more 
ably  conducted,  and  more  liberally  supported,  than 
those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  1810." 

In  the  list  given  in  the  'American  Almanac,'  which 
is  not  quite  complete,  we  find  8  medical  journals,  3  law 
journals,  49  literary  and  miscellaneous  journals,  in- 
cluding separate  reprints  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews,  at  New  York  and  Boston  ;  reprints  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Westminster  Review, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  Penny  Magazine.  Six- 
teen out  of  these  49  periodicals  are  published  at  Boston, 
19  at  New  York,  6  at  Philadelphia,  and  2  at  Wash- 
ington. Two  are  in  the  French  language.  There  are 
38  magazines  devoted  to  religious  interests,  12  to  agri- 
culture, and  18  are  the  organs  of  various  temperance 
societies.  Among  the  most  respectable  literary  and 
scientific  journals,  may  be  mentioned  the  '  North  Ame- 
rican Review,'  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  by  Mr. 
Tudor,  who  was  its  first  editor.  From  May,  1817,  to 
October,  1823,  it  was  under  the  successive  management 
of  Jared  Sparks,  E.  T.  Channing,  and  Edward  Everett; 
from  January,  1824,  to  April,  1830,  inclusive,  it  was 
again  edited  by  Jared  Sparks  ;  and  since  July,  1830,  it  has 
been  under  the  editorship  of  Alexander  H.  Everett.  The 
'American  Journal  of  Science'  was  established  at  New- 
haven  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  1817  ;  and  the  '  Ame- 
rican Quarterly  Review,'  edited  by  Robert  AValsh,  was 
established  at  Philadelphia  in  1827.  These  three  pub- 
lications are  all  favourably  known  in  Europe, —  the 
former  having  a  respectable  circulation  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  newspapers 
printed  in  each  of  the  States  at  the  present  period : — 


Maine       .  • 

• 

51 

Georgia     .        .  . 

29 

New  Hampshire 

27 

Alabama  . 

25 

Vermont  . 

• 

26 

Mississippi         .  . 

13 

Massachusetts  . 

108 

Louisiana          .  . 

31 

Rhode  Island  . 

16 

Tennessee          .  • 

26 

Connecticut  . 

31 

Kentucky          .  . 

25 

New  York  . 

267 

Ohio 

140 

New  Jersey  • 
Pennsylvania 

• 

35 

Indiana     .        .  . 

25 

220 

Illinois      .  . 

15 

Delaware  . 

4 

Missouri     .        .  • 

15 

Maryland  . 
Virginia    .  , 

32 

District  of  Columbia  . 

9 

• 

40 

Florida  Territory  . 

5 

North  Carolina 

• 

22 

Michigan  ditto   .  . 

7 

South  Carolina 

19 

Arkansas  ditto   .  • 

2 

Total 

• 

1265 

58 


THE  PRINTING  MACHINE : 


Jak. 


The  following  are  the  towns  5n  which  82  out  of  the  89 
daily  newspapers  are  at  present  published,  with  their 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1830.  There  are 
2  daily  papers  printed  in  the  Stale  of  Alabama,  but  it  is 
not  stated  in  what  town  they  are  published,  and  this  in- 
formation is  not  afforded  as  to  5  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
papers. 


Daily  News 

-  rojjii- 

Daily  News 

Popu- 

V 

ipers. 

P 

Pennsijlvama, 

Portland  . 

2 

12,001 

Philadelphia 

8 

107,811 

Bangor  . 

2 

2,8C8 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

5 

80,625 

9 

CI  392 

Viryinia. 

nJ  pw  111  1 1'VTinrl" 

1 

6  388 

Richmond 

2 

16,060 

Lowell 

1 

c  474 

Norfolk  . 

2 

9,816 

Kew  Bedford 

2 

7,592 

Sou'h  Carolina. 

Rhode  Island. 

Charleston. 

3 

30,289 

Providence 

3 

10,832 

Georgia. 
Savannah 

2 

7,303 

Conneclicut. 

Loiiisuma. 

New  Haven 

1 

10,180 

New  Orleans 

7 

46,310 

New  Yurk. 

Tennessee. 

Albany 

3 

24,238 

Nashville  . 

1 

5,566 

Buffalo 

1 

8,053 

Kentucky. 

Rddiester 

2 

9,209 

Louisville  . 

2 

10,352 

New  York 

14 

203,007 

Ohio. 

Troy 

1 

11,405 

C'incinnata 

3 

24,831 

New  Jersey. 

District  of  Columbia, 

Newark 

2 

10,953 

Washington 

3 

18,827 

THE  MAYOR  OF  WIND-GAP,  &c. 

The  Rlayor  of  Wind-Gap,  and  Canvassing.    By  tlie  O'Hara 
Family.    3  vols.  8vo.    London.    Saunders  and  Otley. 

The  peculiar  manner  and  merit  of  this  author,  or  these 
authors,  have  long  been  familiar  to  that  large  jjortion  of 
the  reading  public  that  delights  in  woiks  of  fiction. 
The  first  series  of  the  '  O'Hara  Tales'  were  published, 
we  believe,  about  ten  years  ago.  They  acquired  and 
have  preserved  a  somewhat  unusual  degree  of  popu- 
larity, to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  think  they  are  well 
entitled,  although  we  can  never  agree  with  those  who 
would  place  them,  as  Iriah  tales,  on  a  level  with  the 
Scotish  tales  of  Walter  Scott.  There  is  this  wide  dif- 
ference between  them:  the  first  are  the  production  of  a 
clever,  spiriled  writer,  who  has  a  power  in  describing 
passions,  but  little  or  no  perception  of  character  and 
fine  humour,  and  who,  moreover,  is  not  remarkable 
for  ail)'  kind  of  learning:  the  second  flowed  from  one 
who  was  essentially  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  higli  and 
noble  acceptation  of  the  term,  who  could  not  only  paint 
the  passions,  but  every  little  fugitive  feeling  or  quaint 
humour  to  be  found  in  our  infinitely  varied  species,  who, 
in  delineating  character,  and  in  vis  comica,  was  never 
surpassed  unless  it  was  by  Shakspcare,  and  who  brought 
to  his  task  a  fund  of  antiquarian  and  every  kind  of  eru- 
dition (accumulated  during  many  years  of  study)  that 
was  best  suited  to  the  production  of  historical  romances 
and  national  tales. 

We  have  no  patience  with  these  unmeaning  parallels 
which  are  so  much  in  fashion  among  our  monthly  and 
weekly  criticlings — and  which  are  so  constantly  obtruded 
on  the  public  eye  in  booksellers'  advertisements.  A  man 
of  fifth- rate  talent  and  no  taste,  for  example,  produces  a 
set  of  short  tales,  so  called  "  historical,''  though  tlicy 
have  not  much  more  history  in  them  than  '  Tom  Thumb,' 
or  '  Mother  Goose,'  and  immediately  some  paid  periodi- 
cal blurts  out  that  lie  is  "  The  Walter  Scott  of  the  short, 
romantic  tale  line."  They  might  just  as  well  call  the 
New  River  the  Mississippi  in  the  short  line,  or  Holborn 
Hill  the  Andes  in  the  low  line.  Such  comparisons  are 
worse  than  odious. 

We  are  confident  that  "  The  O'Hara  Family"  has  too 
much  good  sense  and  taste  to  indulge  in  such  things, 
and  that  the  parallel  was  merely  drawn  by  some  inge- 
nious and  ingenuous  officers  on  the  publishers'  ])uffing- 
staft'.  One  may  be  a  very  meritorious  and  pleasant 
writer  without  being  equal  to  tlie  great  Scott ;  and  the 


O'Hara  Tales  may  he  read  with  much  satisfaction,  though 
there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as  *  Waverley,' '  Guy 
Mannering,'  '  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  ♦  Old  Mor- 
tality,' '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  '  Ivanhoe,'  &c. 

All  these  Irish  tales,  indeed,  are  very  animated  and 
amusing,  and  they  occasionally  convey  very  curious 
pictures  of  the  state  of  society  in  what  is  called  the  sis- 
<er-island.  (We  presume  step-sister  is  meant)  The 
faults  we  occasionally  find  in  them — that  is  to  say,  that 
they  are  rather  too  melo-dramatic — that  the  characters 
are  sometimes  overdrawn — the  incidents  too  artificially 
startling,  and  the  catastrophes  overcharged  with  the  hor- 
rible— are  probably  no  blemishes,  but  rather  charms,  to 
many  novel -readers.  What  irritates  our  taste  and  shocks 
our  love  of  nature  and  verisimilitude  may  only  heighten 
excitement  in  younger  and  more  romantic  minds. 

We  like  the  two  stories  now  before  us  as  well  as  any 
we  have  read  by  the  same  author  or  authors,  and  we 
prefer  the  second  of  them  ('  Canvassing')  to  the  first 
('  The  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap"),  because  there  are  no  very 
improbable,  or  revolting,  or  horrible  incidents  in  it ;  and 
although  the  denouement  is  melancholy  enough,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tale  is  lively  and  sometimes  droll. 
Certain  stormy  scenes  that  occur  at  a  county  election  in 
Ireland  are  drawn  with  great  spirit,  and  probably  are 
not  much  exaggerated.. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS' INSTITUTES,  &c 

Salisbury  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Thursday  evening, 
January  15,  the  members  assembled  to  hear  the  opening 
Lecture  of  the  season,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Rev,  C. 
AVilliams,  on  the  Waters  of  the  Globe. 

Keio^ldey  Mechanics'  Institute.  —  The  new  building 
which  has  been  erected  in  Keighley  for  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  was  opened  on  Monday,  January  5,  by  a  public 
dinner.    The  Rev.  T.  Dury  presided  on  the  occasion. 

Chichester  Mechanics'  Institution. —  On  "Wednesday, 
January  14,  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Institution  was 
held,  when  a  most  gratifying  Report  was  read  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  secretary,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Society  had  received  an  accession  of  forty-six  new  mem- 
bers during  the  last  quarter — the  total  number  being  332. 
An  animated  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  rooms  for  the  extended  wants  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  public  to  raise  a  fund  for  erecting  a 
suitable  building. 

Lymington  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. — At  a 
recent  Lecture  on  Electro-Magnetism,  by  Mr.  Rutter,  that 
gentleman  introduced  the  magnetico-electric  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  Saxton,  which  produces  an  intensely  bril- 
liant magnetic  spark,  and  is  also  capable  of  communicating 
a  shock,  heating  platina  wire,  decomposing  water,  and 
magnetising  a  bar  of  soft  iron.  Captain  Blakiston  has 
also  lectured  on  Mechanics,  a  subject  which  he  ably  illus- 
trated by  the  series  of  working  models  that  have  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Institution, 

Chesterfield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — The 
third  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  7.  Dr.  Robertson  filled  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  the  presi- 
dent. Among  other  cogent  reasons  which  Dr.  Robertson 
urged  on  behalf  of  such  institutions,  he  said  : — "  It  is  on 
the  broad,  the  universally  admitted,  the  undisputed  prin- 
ciple, that  all  men  should  be  educated — that  the  nobler 
part  of  our  nature  should  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent — that  agriculture  and  the  arts  can  never 
steadily  or  rapidly  progress,  unaided  by  science — that  this 
and  similar  societies  should  be  encouraged."  He  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  the  debt  which  every  man  owed  to 
the  beneficence  of  art  could  only  be  acknowledged  by  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  art.  During  the  preceding  yearthe 
Report  stated,  that  nineteen  Lectures  or  Papers  had  been 
read  in  the  Society's  rooms ;  eleven  of  them  were  by  mem- 
bers, and  teit  of  these  were  original, 
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Emsworlh  Literary  Society. — The  first  Lecture  to  tlie 
members  of  this  newly-established  Institution  was  deli- 
vered on  Monday,  January  12,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Norris,  the 
president,  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  Literature  and 
Science.  After  adverting  to  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  the  Society,  which  he  attributed  principally  to  the 
prevailing  desire  among  the  mechanics  for  mental  im- 
provement, the  reverend  gentleman  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  language,  letters,  writing, 
books,  and  printing.  Adverting  to  the  literary  activity  of 
the  present  age,  he  remarked  that  whatever  evils  might 
arise  from  the  press,  they  were  most  effectually  counter- 
acted by  the  good  it  diffused. 

Instruction  of  the  Blind. — The  '  Bristol  Mirror'  says: — 
"  In  our  city  the  blind  are  now  taught  to  read  with  the 
most  simple  characters  that  can  be  invented,  and  with 
great  facility.  The  complete  success  of  the  experiment 
has  been  witnessed  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  at 
various  other  places,  where  lectures  have  been  given  ex- 
planatory of  the  system.  The  characters  are  employed  not 
only  for  reading,  but  likewise  for  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
music;  and  they  are  so  simple,  that  to  any  book  for  the 
blind  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  types  are  required 
that  are  necessary  to  print  the  same  for  those  who  are 
blessed  with  sight." 

LECTURES    AND    PAPERS    RECENTLY    READ   AT    THE  FOL- 
LOWING INSTITUTIONS  :  

Cheltenham  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — The  first 
of  three  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
Respiration,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Secre- 
tion and  Respiration,  by  Dr.  Conolly.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  13. 

Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. —  On  Mea- 
surement, by  Mr.  Guy.    Friday,  Jan.  16. 

Gomersal  Philomathic  Society.— On  the  Human  Mind,  by 
Mr.  Williamson.    Wednesday,  Jan.  14. 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Optics,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sol- 
litt.    Thursday,  Jan.  15. 

Leeds  Phil,  and  Lit.  Society.— On  Leeds  and  its  Improve- 
ments, by  Dr.  Hunter.    Friday,  Jan.  16. 

Nottingham  Literary  Society.  — On  the  Feudal  System, 
by  Mr.  Hopper.    Monday,  Jan.  12. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Vol. 
I ,  Part  the  First.  With  seven  Plates.  8vo.  Pp.  108.  London. 
1834.    Price  7s.  6d. 

The  dignity  of  entomological  science  is  somewhat  compro- 
mised at  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  by  a 
squabble  with  the  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  which  is, 
it  appears,  adverse  to  the  separate  publication  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  We  hope  the  promise  of  the 
Society,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  difference  on 
their  part,  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  world  has  too 
many  disputes  of  its  own  to  mind,  to  feel  much  interest 
in  those  of  rival  publications.  We  think  the  Society 
perfectly  in  the  right  in  publishing  their  Transactions  in 
a  distinct  form  ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  found  that  the  ex- 
pensive form  in  which  they  now  appear  has  not  been  well 
advised.  The  volume  is  not  indeed  dear,  considering  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  plates,  and  the  superior  style  of  getting  up ; 
but  _  we  think  that  every  requisite  accuracy  might  be 
obtained  without  rendering  publications  of  this  descrip- 
tion such  decided  articles  of  luxury  as  they  usually  are. 
We  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  several  papers 
comprised  in  the  first  number  of  this  pubhcation,  to  which 
we  wish  all  the  success  which  its  merits  may  entitle  it  to 
claim. 

The  Introduction  mentions  a  fact  of  some  practical  in- 
terest. The  Society  received  an  application  on  the  behalf 
of  the  sugar-planters  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  urging  it 
to  take  into  consideration  the  ravages  which  the  cane- 
fly  has  of  late  years  committed  in  that  colony,  and  to 
endeavour  to  suggest  some  means  of  annihilating,  or  at 
least  of  mitigatingjlhe  evils  occasioned  by  that  destructive 


insect.  A  committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  who, 
having  given  the  subject  their  most  deliberate  attention, 
prepared  a  Report,  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  colony, 
and  from  which  much  good  is  expected  to  result.  We 
shall  watch  the  event  ;  and  if  the  directions  furnished  to 
the  colonists  by  the  Society  are  found  to  answer,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  recommend  any  of  our  readers,  who  have  to 
complain  of  entomoloaical  nuisances,  to  indict  the  offenders 
before  the  Society.  We  really  think  the  Society  may  do 
much  good  in  this  way  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
it  is  intended  to  offer  a  series  of  prizes  for  '  Essays  on  the 
subject  of  noxious  insects,  and  remedies  for  their  destruc- 
tion.' The  'Turnip-fly'  is  proposed  as  the  first  subject, 
and  the  prize  is  five  guineas. 

The  first  article  in  the  present  Number  consists  of 
'  Observations  on  a  mode  practised  in  Italy  of  excluding 
the  common  House-fly  from  apartments,'  by  Mr.  W. 
Spence.  This  mode  consists  in  spreading  a  net,  with 
wide  meshes,  before  the  windows  of  a  room ;  which,  from 
some  cause  as  yet  unascertained,  operates  as  a  most  effec- 
tual exclusion  of  those  annoying  insects,  without  preventing 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  The  next  paper  is  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  former,  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Spence  ;  and  consists  of  a  translation,  with  remarks,  of  a 
passage  in  Herodotus,  which  describes  the  Egyptian 
fishermen  as  defending  themselves  at  night  from  the 
gnats,  by  covering  their  beds  with  the  nets  they  had  used 
during  the  day.  No.  3  is  entitled  '  Descriptions  of  some 
hitherto  uncharacterized  exotic  Coleoptera,  chiefly  from 
New  Holland  ;'  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  The  account  is 
strictly  technical.  No.  4  is  an  '  Explanation  of  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  Web-spinning  Blight  of  the  Apple, 
Hawthorn,'  &c. ;  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Lewis.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting account,  which  may  perhaps  be  applied  to 
practical  use,  of  the  economy  of  this  destructive  insect. 
It  appears  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  autumn,  and  the 
larvfE  remain  during  the  winter  under  the  glutinous  covering 
in  which  the  mother-moth  had  enveloped  her  eggs.  They 
escape  when  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf;  but  not  yet 
being  able  to  eat  tiie  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  requiring 
some  protection  from  the  cold  and  rain,  they  mirie  into 
the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  only,  and  leaving  the 
epidermis  untouched.  This  fact  explains  the  reason  of 
their  sudden  appearance,— showing  how  one  day  not  a 
single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the 
next  they  may  be  swarming  with  larvae  of  so  larije  a  size 
as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having  been  recently  hatched. 
No.  5  is  a  '  Description  of  the  Larva  and  Pupa  of  Raphidia 
Ophiopsis  ;'  1)y  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  who  states  that 
his  observations  rather  confirm  those  of  Linnaeus  and 
Latreille,  than  the  more  recent  account  of  M.  Percheron 
in  the  '  Magasin  de  Zoologie.'  No.  6  consists  of  technical 
descriptions,  by  the  same  entomologist,  of  the  larvae  and 
pupae  of  various  species  of  coleopterous  insects.  No.  7 
is  an  account  of  a  minute  coleopterous  insect,  forming 
the  type  of  a  new  sub-genus  allied  to  tomicus,  with  some 
observations  upon  the  affinities  of  the  xyhphaga,  by  Mr. 
Westwood.  Tlie  cover  of  a  book  was  discovered  to  have 
been  eaten  in  every  direction  by  a  very  minute  scolyii- 
deous  insect,  numbers  of  specimens  of  which  were  found 
dead  in  the  various  burrows.  The  binding  seemed  formed 
of  pasteboard  and  paste,  both  which  materials  were  con- 
sumed. The  owner  did  not  recollect  whence  he  received 
the  book  ;  the  habitat  of  the  insect  must  therefore  remain 
for  the  present  undetermined.  No.  8  is  a  short  notice, 
by  Mr.  W.  Christy,  jun.,  of  a  species  of  calandnt,  occurring 
in  the  stones  of  tamarinds.  The  attention  of  the  writer  was 
drawn  to  this  insect  by  the  stones  of  a  lot  of  tamarinds 
almost  invariably  crumbling  to  powder  in  the  mouth. 
On  examining  som.e  stones  which  had  small  holes  in  the 
outer  surface,  the  solid  alburnum  of  the  seed  was  found  to 
be  perforated  in  every  direction,  and  the  cavities  filled 
with  a  brownish  powder;  but  no  insects  were  discovered. 
But  on  removing  the  epidermis  in  stones  that  were  appa- 
rently perfect,  numerous  specimens  of  a  small  calandra 
were  found  occupying  the  cavities.  They  w-ere  so  abun- 
dant, that  from  one  stone  thirty  or  forty  specimens  were 
extracted.  In  a  few  cases  the  larva  and  pupa  were  met 
with.  The  insects  were,  of  course,  dead,  inconsequence 
of  having  been  exposed  to  a  boiling  heat  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tamarinds.  As  there  were  no  traces  of  punc- 
ture of  the  epidermis  in  the  stones  which  afforded  the 
insects,  while  those  which  appeared  so  were  destitute  of 
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inhabitants,  the  external  opening  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  departure  of  the  insect ;  it  would  therefore  be 
curious  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  present  insect 
deposits  her  eggs.  No,  9  is  a  description,  by  Mr.  West- 
wood,  of  the  nest  of  a  gregarious  species  of  butterfly 
from  Mexico.  An  extract  from  this  Paper  will  be 
found  in  the  'Miscellany  of  Facts.'  In  No.  10,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Gray  describes,  technically,  several  species  of 
Australian  Phasmata  ;  and  in  No.  1 1  some  new  genera  of 
British  Homoptera  are  described  by  Mr.  11.  H.  Lewis. 
No.  12  contains  '  A  few  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Indigenous  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,'  by  Mr.  Shuckard. 
The  writer  complains  of  the  unmerited  neglect  with  which 
the  sand-wasps  have  been  treated ;  and  his  object  is  to 
prevent  the  errors  which  might  arise  from  the  generaliza- 
tion of  a  fact  stated  by  M.  de  St.  Fargeau,  who,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  burrowing  habit  of  the  majority  of  the 
fossorial  hymenoptera,  was  induced  to  infer,  that  the  cilia 
of  the  tarsi  were  employed  to  facilitate  the  insect  in  form- 
ing its  burrows,  and  that  the  spines  of  the  posterior  tibiaB 
assisted  to  carry  its  prey ;  and,  consequently,  such  as  were 
unfurnished  with  these  auxiliaries  were  unable  to  burrow 
or  convey  their  prey,  and  must  therefore  be  parasitic.  It  is 
understood  that  the  term  "parasitic,"  applied  to  a  bee  or 
wasp,  implies  that  its  larva  is  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  larva  of  the  insect  which  collected  the  food,  by  con- 
suming what  she  had  laid  up  in  store  for  the  use  of  her 
own  progeny  :  it  was  therefore  desirable  by  some  circum- 
stance of  structure  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  parasitic 
species  from  the  others  ;  but  the  present  writer  shows  that 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  French  hymenopterist  will  not 
admit  of  a  general  application  for  this  purpose.  No.  12  is 
a  paper  of  considerable  interest,  by  Mr.  \V.  W.  Saunders, 
describing  the  habits  of  some  Indian  insects,  a  few  extracts 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  'Journal  of  Proceedings,' 
we  may  reserve  for  the  '  Miscellany  of  Facts.' 


ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  12th  of  December, 
the  first  paper  read  was  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  communicated  by  Professor  Rigaud,  through  Mr. 
Baily.  It  had  been  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
in  a  small  quarto  manuscript  of  twenty  leaves.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  an  acquaintance  of  Halley's.  Among 
the  facts  hitherto  unknown  which  the  memoir  mentions, 
the  following  are  the  principal. — Halley's  first  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea  was  undertaken  by  the  express  direction  of 
King  Charles  II.,  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  disco- 
very. When  the  £;reat  recoinage  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  Halley  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the 
Mint  at  Chester,  one  of  the  live  mints  which  were  upon 
that  occasion  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
also  appears  that  Halley's  acquaintance  with  Newton 
commenced  about  the  year  1684,  and  that  at  the  express 
desire  of  James  II.  he  drew  up  a  synopsis  of  Newton's 
astronomical  system  for  the  use  of  that  monarch. 

The  next  communication  was  a  translation  by  Mr.  Gal- 
loway of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Olbers,  in  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  No.  268,  on  the  approaching  return  of  Hal- 
ley's comet.  This  paper  has  appeared  at  length  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Magazine'  for  January  of  the  present  year. 
Dr.  Olbers  begins  by  stating  that  the  time  at  which  the 
comet  will  pass  through  its  perihelion  is  not  certainly 
known,  the  computation  of  the  perturbations  being  ex- 
ceedingly laborious,  and  different  computers  having  ar- 
rived at  different  results.  Damoiseau  found  for  the  time 
of  the  perihelion  passage,  Nov.  4  .32  ;  Pontecoulant,  Nov. 
7  .2  ;  and  Professor  Rosenberger,  Nov.  11.  In  this  paper 
Dr.  Olbers  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
the  comet  being  seen  even  in  February  or  March  next,  before 
its  conjunction  with  the  sun.  This  conclusion  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  since  its  appearance 
in  1682  sustained  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  mass; 
and  though  many  astronomers  believe  in  the  gradual  dis- 
sipation of  the  matter  of  comets,  we  have  as  yet  no  facts 
to  warrant  us  in  holding  that  this  takes  place  in  regard  to 
Halley's  comet.  This  comet, both  in  1607,  and  at  its  last 
return  in  1759,  appeared  pale  and  dim;  but  in  1682  it 
shone  forth  with  greater  splendour,  and  the  diminished 
appearances  of  1607  and  1759  maybe  explained  by  its 
position  at  those  times  between  the  sun  and  the  earth 


without  supposing  its  mass  to  have  undergone  any 
change. 

There  were  also  read  statements  of  the  observed  transits 
of  the  moon  and  moon-culminatina:  stars  over  the  meridian 
of  Edinburgh  University,  in  October  and  November,  1834, 
by  Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  of  the  moon,  with  moon-culmi- 
nating stars,  in  November,  1834,  at  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge. 


LINN.«AN  SOCIETY. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  of  the  20th  of  .January,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  resided  eighteen  years  on  the 
Society  Islands,  was  jiresent.  He  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree,  artocarpus  incisa ;  wood  of  the 
same  tree,  which  was  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish ; 
various  clubs  maiuifactured  from  the  inner  bark,  beauti- 
fully carved  ;  and  specimens  of  matting  and  linen,  also 
manufactured  by  the  natives. 

A  paper  in  Latin,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  M.D.,  on  the  Mar- 
chantiae,  one  of  the  tribe  of  cryptogamous  plants,  was 
the  only  communication  read  to  the  meeting. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  \  2lh  of  January. 
Observations  on  tlie  Polypi — Remarks  on  the  Song  of  Birds  in 

France  and  Italy— M.  Mellon!  on  Radiant  Caloric,  &c. 
Some  remarks  upon  the  polypi,  made  by  Mr.  Mdne  Ed- 
wards during  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  were 
communicated.  He  has  ascertained  that  the  polypi, 
which  are  united  in  a  cluster,  have  a  much  closer  organic 
connexion  with  one  another  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Far  from  being  individuals  simply  banded  together,  these 
little  creatures  have  not,  in  general,  a  perfect  individuahty. 
They  are  offsets,  any  one  of  which,  although  capable  of 
existing  separately  from  the  rest,  has  only  a  portion  of  its 
organs  developed,  and  is  not  completely  distinct  from  its 
parent.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  has  determined  the  mode  by 
which  the  effect  of  nutritive  matter,  secreted  by  a  single 
polypus,  is  rendered  available  to  the  support  of  the  whole 
group ;  he  has  discovered  what  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
these  beings  are  ])ossessed  of  the  vegetating  faculty  (on 
this  depends  the  general  conformation  of  the  mass),  and 
he  has  examined  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  eggs,  by 
means  of  which  the  animal  disseminates  its  race  to  distant 
parts. 

M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  communicated  verbally  some  ob- 
servations on  Natural  History,  chiefly  on  the  songs  of  birds, 
collected  during  a  tour  in  Italy  in  the  year  1830.  He  crossed 
the  Apennines,  from  Genoa  to  Carrara,  on  foot,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  which  was 
very  melodious,  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  species 
known  in  France.  This  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  spe- 
cies is  the  same  in  both  countries.  It  remains  to  be 
determined,  whether  the  song  of  this  bird  is  as  agreeable 
at  other  times  as  during  the  pairing  season.  Several  na- 
turalists have  observed  that  certain  birds  sing  better  in 
Italy  tlian  in  France.  M.  Humboldt,  as  the  author  of 
this  communication  states,  found  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  throstle,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  observable 
also  with  respect  to  the  chaffinch.  The  city  of  Bergamo 
is  celebrated  over  all  Italy,  quite  as  much  for  its  feathered 
songsters,  as  for  its  human  vocalists.  It  is  equally  noted 
for  the  number  of  goitrous  persons  that  are  found  among 
its  inhabitants.  It  appears  strange,  and  yet  probable, 
that  the  same  circumstances  which  contribute  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  voice  should  create  an  enlargement  of 
the  throat ;  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  both  attest  thaf  this  coin- 
cidence existed  also  at  Zama  in  Numidia. 

M.  Biot  read  a  note  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  glo- 
bules of  fecula.  He  examined  the  globules  of  the  fecula 
of  potatoes  by  transmitting  rays  of  polarized  light  through 
them,  and  magnified  the  apparent  effect  by  a  microscope. 
The  result  of  his  experiments  satisiied  him  that  they  pos- 
sess a  de-polarizing  power  which  must  depend  upon  their 
internal  constitution.  This  de-polarizing  power  was  not, 
like  that  of  a  drop  of  water  or  of  melted  glass,  homoge- 
neous, although  the  globules  of  the  fecula  are  as  transpa- 
rent as  the  purest  crystals  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  such 
as  would  exist  if  the  globules  had  an  organic  structure. 

M.  Melloni  read  an  interesting  memoir,  the  title  of 
which  is  a  '  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  repeating  all 
the  Experiments  which  are  connected  with  the  Science  of 
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Radiant  Caloric'  Tiie  apparatus  used  by  the  author  is  the 
"  thermo-multiplier,"  ah'eady  presented  by  him  to  the 
Academy,  and  now  brought  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection. 
It  consists  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  composed  of  fifty 
very  small  bars  alternately  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  dis- 
posed in  several  parallel  rows,  and  fastened  together  in 
one  bundle,  which  is  in  shape  a  prism,  one-inch  and  nearly 
two-tenths  in  length,  containing  nearly  four  square  inches 
in  its  transverse  section.  These  plates  are  soldered  toge- 
ther in  pairs,  at  the  extremities,  and  insulated  from  one 
another  throughout  their  length  by  the  interposition  of  a  non- 
conducting substance,  each  bar  being  likewise  insulated 
from  every  other  bar  except  that  one  which  precedes  and 
follows  it.  Thus  when  heat  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
bundle,  a  thermo-electric  current  is  excited,  if  the  circuit 
be  complete,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  bars.  From 
this  pile  the  current  is  conducted  to  a  galvanometer ; 
and  to  the  apparatus  several  screens  with  apertures 
are  attached,  these  apertures  being  intended  to  receive 
substances  which  transmit  rays  of  heat.  The  heat 
is  obtained  from  the  flame  of  either  of  two  lamps, 
one  of  which,  called  "  Locatelli's  lamp,"  is  nourished  with 
oil,  and  furnished  with  a  reflector ;  the  other  is  a  spirit- 
lamp  fed  with  alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  is 
either  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  which  be- 
comes red  hot,  and  causes  the  flame  to  disappear,  or  is 
received  upon  a  blackened  surface :  by  the  former  method 
a  source  of  incandescent  heat  is  obtained, — by  the  latter, 
a  source  of  heat,  with  an  almost  total  exclusion  of  light, 
which  has  a  medium  temperature  of  752  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Care  is  taken,  on  admitting  the  caloric  rays  to 
the  transmitting  media,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
lateral  rays  by  blackening  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylin- 
drical tube  which  conducts  the  direct  rays.  With  the 
instrument,  of  which  we  have  mentioned  the  most  im- 
portant parts,  M.  Melloni  found  that,  by  causing  the  rays 
of  heat  from  the  flame  of  one  of  the  lamps  to  fall  upon  the 
thermo-electric  pile,  a  thermo-electric  current  was  created, 
and  he  could  measure,  or  rather  estimate,  with  great 
minuteness,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  by  the  deflexion  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  pile.  M.  Melloni  now  proceeded  to  examine  the 
effect  of  media  not  equally  transparent  to  rays  of  light,  in 
transmitting  rays  of  heat.  He  found  ihat  plates  of  rock 
salt  intercept  a  greater  number  of  calorific  rays  than 
equally  thick  plates  of  glass  or  rock  crystal,  and  that  plates 
of  alum  transmit  a  still  greater  number  than  those  of  rock 
crystal.  He  found,  also,  that  by  substituting  a  thicker 
plate  of  coloured  rock  crystal  for  the  plate  of  transparent 
crystal,  the  change  did  not  produce  any  correspondmg 
change  of  eff"ect.  On  causing  the  rays  of  heat  to  fall  upon 
a  pair  of  transparent  media,  formed  of  green  glass  and 
alum,  and  upon  another  pair  of  black  glass  and  alum,  it 
was  found  that,  in  the  first  instance,  no  rays  were  trans- 
mitted; while,  in  the  second  experiment,  the  heating 
effect  of  the  transmitted  rays  was  very  sensible.  The  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  that  combinations  of  two  media  may  be 
formed,  which  will  transmit  rays  of  light  without  any  rays 
of  heat  ;  and  that  combinations  of  other  media  may  be 
formed  which  will  transmit  rays  of  heat  without  any  lu- 
minous rays. 

By  a  slight  modification  of  the  apparatus,  M.  Melloni 
adapted  it  to  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  refrac- 
tion of  heat;  and  confirmed  the  important  conclusion  ob- 
tained in  experiments  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  that  the 
non-luminous  calorific  rays  are  refrangible.  Another  mo- 
dification fitted  his  instrument  for  experiments  upon  the 
reflexion  of  calorific  rays.  The  number  of  rays  reflected 
by  surfaces  of  poicelain,  marbles,  water,  and  liquids  in 
general,  and  by  coloured  surfaces,  was  found  to  be  nearly 
the  same ;  while  metallic  surfaces  reflected  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  surfaces  enu- 
merated above. 

To  examine  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  distant  objects 
and  upon  the  celestial  expanse,  M.  Melloni  drew  the  rays 
to  a  focus  by  means  of  a  conical  reflector.  On  directing  it  to 
a  part  of  the  sky  which  was  perfectly  free  from  clouds,  he 
verified  the  result  of  Wollaston's  experiment,  that  a  cool- 
ing effect  is  produced  ;  when  a  light  cloud  flitted  across 
the  expanse,  to  which  the  cylinder  was  directed,  the  cool- 
ing effect  was  less  intense.  M.  Melloni  also  repeated 
Leslie's  experiments  upon  the  radiation  of  different  sur- 
faces, using  for  this  purpose,  as  our  own  countrymen  also 


did,  a  hollow  metallic  cube  filled  with  warm  water,  which 
he  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  reflector. 
Taking  the  radiation  of  lamp  black  as  a  standard,  and 
calling  it  100,  he  obtained  this  table  of  the  radiating  ' 
powers  of 


Lamp  l)lack 

100 

Cai  lionate  of  lead  (white  lead)  prepared 

with  gum  for 

miniature  painting      .       .  . 

.  100 

Isinglass              .          .  . 

91 

Indian  ink  .... 

.  K      '  85 

Gum  lac  ... 

72 

Scratched  metallic  surface      .  . 

22 

Polished  metallic  surface  . 

12 

A  very  simple  modification  of  his 

instrument  enabled 

him  to  compare  with  this  table  the  absorbing  powers  of 
the  same  substances,  again  taking  lamp  black  as  the 


standard ; 

Lampblack           .....  100 

Carbonate  of  lead        .          .          .          .  .53 

Isinglass               .....  52 

Indian  ink      ......  96 

Gum  lac              ,          ,          .          .         ,  4.3 

Scratched  metallic  surface      .          .          .  .14 

Polished  metallic  surface     ....  21 


The  author  of  the  memoir  has  also  stated  the  results  of 
experiments  upon  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
liquids,  and  on  the  influence  of  transmission  upon  the  ab- 
sorbing power.  .      ;    ,,  \L  , 

FINE  ARTS. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  novel  idea  of  a  winter  exhibition  of  works  of  art  is 
nevertheless  so  obvious  a  one,  that  we  wonder  it  was 
never  put  in  practice  until  adopted  by  the'  Society  of 
British  Artists.  It  is  no  slight  gratification  to  retire 
from  the  murky,  sullen  atmosphere  of  tlie  season,  and 
step  into  apartments  where  the  sunshine  of  art  beams 
upon  us,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  portrait,  landscape, 
and  diversified  works  of  fancy.  The  present  exhibition 
has  also  the  peculiar  advantage  of  exhibiting  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  art  in  juxtaposition,  which  enables 
us  to  exercise  our  judgment  by  direct  ocular  comparison 
(better  than  all  the  abstract  reasoning  in  the  world) 
touching  their  respective  merits.  The  performances  of 
our  living  artists  furnish  proof  whether  our  own  school 
is  retrograding  or  advancing,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed tliat  all  recently-painted  works  suffer  when  seen 
by  the  side  of  those  to  which  time  has  given  deptii  and 
mellowness.  Finally,  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  our  own  appearance 
with  that  of  our  forefathers,  and  deciding,  we  trust  with 
due  impartiality,  whether  the  palm  of  grace  and  elegance 
belongs  to  them  or  ourselves.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  thus  brought  before  us  at 
a  glance  :  here  are  the  picturesque  liabits  of  Charles  the 
First's  time;  the  redundant  wigs  introduced  by  Charles  11., 
which  kept  their  place  amidst  all  the  conflicts  of  parties 
till  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  also  the  powdered 
toupees  and  immense  side-curls  which  succeeded,  and 
which  were  extant  within  the  last  sixty  years.  Our 
present  mode  of  dress,  as  far  as  the  head  is  concerned, 
whether  curled  or  cropped,  assimilates  nearly  to  that  of 
Ciiarles  the  First's  time ;  our  close-cut  coats,  indeed, 
cannot  compete  with  the  chivalresque  cloak ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  compelled  to 
bear  about  the  monstrous  incumbrances,  either  of  wig  or 
drapery,  of  any  of  the  intermediate  periods.  The  cos- 
tume of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  both  male  and  female, 
was  so  eminently  beautiful,  that  we  wonder  it  has  never 
found  its  way  into  fashion  again.  Surely  the  character 
of  each  age  is  reflected  in  its  portraits.  We  need  only 
compare  the  cold,  stately,  but  high-minded  nobility  de- 
picted by  Vandyke,  with  the  courtly  voluptuaries  of  Lely, 
to  become  sensible  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  Lely, 
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indeed,  was  made  for  tlie  age  he  lived  in,  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  he  caricatured  it  a  little  ;  every  gentle- 
man surely  could  not  have  been  half  asleej),  nor  every 
lady  quite  so  "  languishing  and  lazy,"  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them.  There  has  never  existed  but  one  grosser 
mannerist  tlian  Lely,  and  this  was  his  successor,  Knel- 
ler,  whorn,  from  the  smallest  of  his  works  to  his  huge  pic- 
ture of  King  William  on  horseback,  with  its  ultra-marine 
back-ground,  at  Hampton  Court,  we  think  the  most 
incorrigible  dauber  who  ever  polluted  canvass.  What 
a  state  must  art  have  been  in,  when  this  man  was 
trium])hantly  successful,  courted  by  the  nobility,  cele- 
brated by  Pope  (who,  by-the-by,  did  the  same  favour 
for  Jervas),  and  made  a  justice  of  the  peace ! — fit  cli- 
ma,\  to  his  honours.  What  most  surprises  us  in  the 
portraits  of  Lely,  and  also  in  those  of  Kneller,  is  their 
egregious  likeness  to  each  other,  not  only  in  attitude 
(air  tliey  have  none),  but  in  feature  and  expression.  Is 
it  possible  there  could  have  been  any  individual  like- 
ness in  them  ? — or  were  the  people  of  that  generation 
really  as  like  one  another  as  a  flock  of  sheep  It  was 
no  wonder  that  when  Reynolds  appeared,  the  whole 
period  which  had  elapsed  between  Vandyke  and  him- 
self, seemed,  in  what  relates  to  the  arts,  to  have  been 
annihilated.  We  are  glad  to  recognize  his  works  in 
any  exhibition  :  they  are  the  glory  of  the  English  school ; 
and  we  are  hajipy  to  say  that  the  present  collection  has 
several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  other  painters 
whose  merits  or  demerits  we  have  been  discussing. 

Sir  Joshua's  pictures  arrest  cur  attention  at  the  first 
glance,  by  their  depth  and  harmony  of  tone,  their  glow- 
ing richness  of  colour,  and  their  imposing  masses  of 
liyht  and  shadow.  We  scarcely  know  in  what  other 
master,  even  among  the  greatest,  such  a  combination 
of  fine  qualities  is  to  be  found.  Other  painters  are 
great  in  particular  points  :  Reynolds  embraces  the  whole 
circle  of  excellence.  Tiie  finest  portraits  by  his  pre- 
decessors,— even  those  by  Tiiian  and  Vandyke, — have, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  air  of  jiersons  sitting  to  be 
painted  ;  but  Reynolds  seems  to  have  arrested  his  sitters 
by  a  momentary  glance,  wiiile  they  were  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  and  wholly  unconscious 
of  his  purpose.  What  a  nuble  ])ortrait  is  that  of  Ge- 
neral Tarleton  I — (No.  132) — how  finely  the  air  of 
martial  animation  which  pervades  the  picture  is  at- 
tempered by  the  unbroken  breadth  of  chiar'  oscuro  ; 
the  startled  and  rearing  horses,  which  the  groom  can 
scarcely  hold,  forming  into  one  mass  of  dark,  with  the 
gun-carriage  and  the  flags  thrown  over  it!  The  head 
of  the  General,  too,  emerges  so  magnificently  from  the 
cloud  of  white  smoke  behind  it !  We  think  the  action 
of  this  figure  is  imitated  from  the  antique  statue  of 
Cincinnatus  :  if  so,  the  imitation  is  a  liberal  one ;  the 
painter  has  bent  his  prototyj)e  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  art,  and  made  it  completely  his  own.  The  qtialities 
we  liave  s])ecified  in  this  jiicture  relate  to  conception 
and  general  effect,  and  consequently  admit  of  being 
transmitted  hy  a  copy  ;  in  the  painting  before  us  there 
is  an  occasional  hardness  in  the  execution  throughout, 
and  a  want  of  refinement  both  in  the  colouring  and  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  which  would  lead  us  to  doubt  of  its 
being  tlie  original  picture.  Ojiposite  is  a  wl.ole  lengtli 
portrait  of  a  lady  (Mrs,  Herbert)  by  Sir  Joshua,  but 
not  in  his  general  style  ;  he  has  attempted  a  silvery  tone 
of  colour,  trusting  more  to  local  tints  than  condensed 
effect.  This  style  of  art,  in  which  Vandyke  was  so 
eminently  successful,  was  not  Reynolds's  forte ;  the 
figure,  however,  has  much  simple  elegance,  and  the  face 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  large  picture  (No.  43)  of 
Colonel  Ackland  and  his  friend,  as  archers,  is  admirable 
in  effect  and  colouring  ;  but  the  action  of  the  shooting 
figure  is  obstreperously  violent,  and  the  other  seems 
bending  his  bow  with  ail  the  solicitude  of  William  Tell 


when  about  to  discharge  tlie  arrow  at  his  son's  head. 
This  exaggeration  is  so  unlike  the  general  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  gesture  by  which  Reynolds's  portraits  are 
characterized,  that  we  suspect  his  own  judgment  must 
have  been  a  little  interfered  with  by  the  taste  of  his  em- 
ployers. 

There  is,  in  the  adjacent  room,  a  head  of  the  late 
Lord  Grosvenor,  sufficiently  homely  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, but  coloured  with  a  delicacy,  and  painted  with  a 
suavity  of  execution,  which  make  it  a  gem  of  art.  This 
is  one  of  those  portraits  which  vindicate  Reynolds  from 
the  imputation  of  being  an  unconscionable  flatterer. 
We  believe  he  never  missed  whatever  of  grace,  gentility, 
or  intellect  his  sitters  presented, — that  he  caught  them  in 
their  best  moments ;  but  that  nevertheless  lie  made  no 
compromise  of  truth  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  his  portraits 
have  so  marked  aii  identity,  that  you  seem  to  recognize 
them  as  familiar  acquaintance.  This  it  is  which,  in 
combination  with  his  powerful  colouring,  gives  Rey- 
nolds's works  so  marked  a  superiority  over  those  of  his 
distinguished  successor,  Lawrence,  whenever  they  are 
seen  together.  Lawrence  generalized  all  his  sitters  up 
to  a  scale  of  ideal  elegance  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  they  have  all  a  sort  of  superfine,  factitious  air  ; — we 
speak  chiefly  of  his  men  ;  his  women  are  more  success- 
ful. Lawrence  perhaps  had  the  finest  perception  of 
female  beauty  which  any  artist  ever  possessed,  simply 
in  relation  to  form  ;  but  even  here  tlie  leaven  of  affecta- 
tion interferes :  his  ladies  look  like  nymphs,  whose 
habitual  object  it  is  to  dazzle  and  enchant ;  but  how 
serenely,  unconsciously,  innocently  beautiful,  are  the 
female  portraits  of  Reynolds !  We  suspect,  however, 
that  if  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  had  been  competitors, 
the  latter  would  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  popularity, 
and  that  the  very  vices  of  his  style  would  have  contributed 
to  that  efl'ect.  Indeed,  Romney,  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  no  doubt,  but  far  inferior  to  Lawrence,  divided  the 
public  favour  with  Reynolds  for  a  considerable  timcj 
and,  we  believe,  had  the  best  of  the  contest.  That  por- 
tion of  the  public  which  preferred  Romney  to  Sir  Joshua, 
must  have  done  so,  we  tliink,  for  the  same  reason  which 
the  clown  gave  for  voting  against  Aristides, — "  that  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  him  praised."  There  is  a  very  pretty 
head  of  Lady  Hamilton  in  the  Gallery,  and  other  works 
by  Romney,  which  will  enable  the  visiter  to  judge  on 
these  points.  There  are  several  Gainsboroughs  also. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  corisidered  to  speak  in  a  cen- 
sorious spirit,  when  we  say,  that  in  our  opinion  this 
artist,  except  as  a  landscape  painter,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly overrated.  In  Lord  Grosvenor's  Blue  Boy,  he 
certainly  surpassed  ^limself ;  but  his  general  style  in 
portrait-painting  is  one  of  mere  flashy  pretension.  His 
Musidora  (No.  104)  we  think  scarcely  within  the  pale 
of  decorum  ;  but  as  if  to  atone  for  this  inadvertency, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  a  yoimg  lady  in  a  large  hoop  (No. 
36),  seated  in  a  garden-chair,  with  a  look  of  affected 
prudery  \vhicli  is  irresistibly  comical. 

The  Gallery  contains  several  excellent  landscapes 
and  marine  pictures.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
are  those  of  Turner:  that  of  the  Guard-ship  at  the  Nore 
is  admirable  in  every  respect ;  the  picture  has,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  a  national  eflcct.  The  atmosphere  is 
thoroughly  English ;  and  the  ship,  seen  in  the  haze  of 
mid-distance,  looms  out  in  all  the  imposing  vastness  of 
a  man-of-war.  All  Turner's  pictures  in  this  collection 
are,  we  believe,  early  performances.  It  is  in  no  unkind 
feeling  towards  him  that  we  say  we  prefer  them  infinitely 
to  his  later  works.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  an  artist 
of  such  great  and  original  powers  should  have  com- 
promised his  fine  perception  of  Nature  for  academic 
theories,  for  conventional  modes  of  colouring,  and  what 
is  called  exhibition-eifect. 

A  View  of  Greenwich,  by  Vincent,  a  young  artist 
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who  died  early,  is  a  singularly  fine  picture,  although  we 
can  scarcely  coincide  in  calling  it  a  view  of  Greenwich, 
the  town  and  hospital  being  scarcely  visible. 

The  collection  has  several  historical  works,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  small  pictures 
of  familiar  life, — a  style  of  art  which  has  lately  made 
rapid  progress  in  this  country,  and  which  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing, through  the  advantages  afforded  by  their  Exhibition 


Rooms  in  respect  to  light  and  situation.  It  is  not  a 
|)art  of  our  plan  to  make  catalogues  of  particular  per- 
formances, saying,  with  the  true  cant  of  pretension, — 
"  Exquisite," — a  "real  gem," — and  such  poor  stuff,  in 
which  some  of  our  contemporaries  excel.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  exhibition  supplies  a 
rich  and  various  treat,  and  that  the  amateur  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Archa;ological  Society,  Rome. — (From  a  private  letter  of  the 
27tli  of  December  last.) — "  Our  ArcliEelogical  Society  has  now 
completed  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence;  and  every  succeeding 
twelvemonth  has  brought  it  a  fresh  accession  of  strength,  and  ad- 
ditional means  of  accomplishing  its  object.  In  this  respect  it  is 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  Prussian  resident  here,  M.  Bun- 
sen,  Professor  Gerhard,  and  Dr.  Panof  ka,  through  whose  exer- 
tions we  have  procured  for  our  library  every  work  of  high  cha- 
racter in  archaeolog}',  without  any  other  aid  than  the  contributions 
of  between  400  or  500  members,  who  lie  scattered  in  every  corner 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  Society's 
library,  which  originated  in  presents  from  foreign  governments 
and  academies,  and  was  enriched  last  year  by  the  donation,  from 
Louis  Philippe,  of  the  great  '  Description  de  I'Egypte,'  and  the 
splendid  edition  of  Visconti"s  '  Iconography,'  it  has  again  been  ar- 
ranged, that  lectures  on  archseological  subjects  are  to  be  delivered 
by  certain  of  the  directors  four  times  a  week ;  admission  to  these 
lectures,  as  well  as  to  the  library,  is  to  be  granted  to  all  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  for  the  library.  The  experiment  succeeded 
very  well  last  year,  and  produced  SOOscudi,  with  which  a  number 
of  new  works  were  purchased ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
result  will  prove  equally  encouraging  this  winter,  though  numbers 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  returned  home  in  consequence  of 
the  ministerial  changes.  The  subjects  which  are  lectured  upon 
are  principally — the  Topography  of  Rome,  with  Illustrations  of 
the  numerous  monuments  of  ancient  Art,  which  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  affords.  Bunsen's  Courses  on  these  subjects  attract 
the  most  numerous  audiences  of  any  in  the  series." 

Education  in  the  United  Stales. — Kducation  is  nearest  the  heart 
of  every  American  citizen  impressed  with  a  love  of  his  country. 
Yet  there  still  exists  not  only  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools,  but  also  a  real  want  of 
schools  and  teachers.  To  remedy  the  former  evil,  a  society,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  American  School  Agents'  Society,"  has  been 
formed  for  sending  agents  in  various  directions  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  parents  and  guardians  of  the  utility 
of  education,  and  improving  schools.  According  to  authentic 
accounts,  the  number  of  children  in  America  deprived  of  educa- 
tion, is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  more  fortunate  who  obtain  it. 
More  than  1,000,000  is  stated  to  be  the  number  of  the  former. 
Of  these,  250,000  are  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  18,000  in  the 
State  of  New  York  (13,000  also  in  the  city  of  New  York).  In 
Indiana,  it  is  contended,  there  are  22,000  children  ;  and  in  Il- 
linois, 20,000,  who  cannot  read ;  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
full-grown  persons  in  the  same  situation.  New  .Jersey  has 
11,500  children  without  any  kind  of  education;  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  183.%  about  one-third  of  all  children  were  in  the  same 
lamentable  coniihion.—Jr/wedsonU  America,  and  American  An- 
nals of  Education, 

_  A  youthful  Sculptor. — Considerable  sensation  has  been  occa- 
sioned at  Vienna,  by  the  masterly  sculpture  produced  by  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Barenhart,  a  soldier's  son,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  pecuniary  difficulty,  has  contrived  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  Vienna  Academy  for  the  last  six  months;  and,  under  cover 
of  a  wretched  apartment,  has  modelled  a  group,  five  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  representing  Ariadne 
about  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea,  but  withheld  by  Bacchus 
from  the  desperate  act.  The  work  is  said  to  be  highly  creditable 
both  to  his  genius  and  power  of  accurate  delineation.  No  other 
means  exist  for  removing  it  to  a  more  favourable  spot,  than  by 
breaking  an  opening  through  the  walls  of  his  room.  It  has  hap- 
pily brought  him  a  host  of  patrons  ;  and  he  has  since  received  a 
commission  to  sculpture  a  "  Christ  on  the  Cross"  for  one  of  the 
churches  at  Vienna,  in  stone. 

An  expedition,  in  which  two  officers  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Samaranghave  been  permitted  to  engage,  has  just  been  pro- 
jected by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  to  embark  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  to 
explore  their  way  until  its  junction  with  the  main  stream,  down 
which  they  are  to  voyage  to  the  sea.  The  practicability  of  bring- 
ing goods  up  the  River  Amazon,  to  within  fen  days' journey  of 
Lima,  will  by  this  means  be  ascertained.  If  successful,  a  new 
channel  will  be  opened  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Peru, 
and  the  danger  and  loss  of  time  of  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn 
will  be  avoided. 


Nest  of  a  Gregarious  Species  of  Butterfly  from  Mexico. — The 
nest  is  of  firm  texture,  not  much  unlike  very  thick  parchment, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  colour.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  narrowed  at  the  top,  for  about  three 
inches,  into  a  kind  of  neck,  and  attached  to  a  slender  branch, 
without  the  power  of  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  built  at  the  junction  of  a  twig  which  runs  down 
the  neck  of  the  nest.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a  little  pro- 
duced, and  is  terminated  by  a  circular  orifice,  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  On  examining  the  texture  uf  the  nest  with 
a  very  high-powered  lens,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  an  in- 
finity of  shining  and  very  slender  silken  lines,  crossing  each  other 
in  every  direction;  from  the  strength  of  its  texture,  tberefiue, 
the  labour  employed  in  its  construction  must  be  very  great. 
On  the  whole,  this  nest  has  much  the  appearance  of  some  of 
the  paper-making  wasps'  nests,  such  as  Fespa  chartaria.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  a 
remarkable  appearance  presented  itself,  not  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred chrysalides  being  attached  both  to  its  inner  surface — occupy- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  dome  of  the  nest — and  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  twig  descending  through  its  neck.  Tlie  nest  is,  therefore, 
the  pendent  habitation  of  a  species  of  the  social  caterpillars  of  a 
species  of  butterfly,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  perfectly-formed  nest 
of  any  lepidopterous  insect  yet  described. —  Transactions  of  the 
Entomological  Society. 

Railroads  in  the  United  Slates. — In  no  country  in  the  world 
are  there  so  many  railroads  as  in  America;  their  number  is  daily 
increasing  to  such  a  degree,  that,  within  the  ordinary  period  of  a 
man's  life,  they  will  be  more  numerous  than  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  globe  put  together.  Since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  I  have 
counted  at  least  a  dozen  which  have  been  partly  begun,  partly 
opened  for  conveyance,  not  one  less  than  15  miles  in  length,  and 
the  greater  part  exceeding  50  miles.  It  is  almost  incredible,  yet 
true,  that  when  the  railroads  between  Boston  and  Providence, 
and  Baltimore  and  Washington,  are  finished,  which  will  not  take 
many  months,  one  may  travel  from  Maryland  to  Virginia  by 
steam,  that  is,  by  steam-boats  and  steam-carriages,  a  distance  of 
above  700  miles,  in  65  or  C7  hours.  Many  of  the  present  gene- 
ration will  perhaps  live  to  see  the  day  when  railroads  will  be  made 
from  Virginia,  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  to  New  Orleans,  thus  uniting  Maine  and  Louisiana. 
The  railroads,  which  were  partly  finished,  partly  in  progress 
at  the  time  when  I  visited  the  United  States,  were  as  follows.  I 
have  marked  the  length  of  them,  to  show  the  immense  distance 
that  each  of  them  traverses,  or  will  have  to  pass : — 

Miles. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (from  Baltimore  to  Pitsburg)  .  250 
Massachusetts  (from  Boston  to  Albany)  .  ,  .  .  200 
Catskill  to  Ithaca  (State  of  New  York)  .  .  .167 
Charleston  to  Hamburg  (South  Carolina)  ....  135 
Boston  and  Brattleboro  (Massachusetts  and  Vermont)    .  114 

Albany  and  New  York  IGO 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  (from  Philadelphia  to  York, 
Pennsylvania)     ........  06 

Lexington  and  Ohio  (from  Lexington  to  Cincinnati)  .       .  76 
Camden  and  Amboy  (New  Jersey)         ....  60 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  (Maryland)    .       .        ,  .48 
Boston  and  Providence  (Mass.  and  Rhode  Island)  .       .  43 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  about       .       .       ,       .  .30 
Providence  and  Stoningtou    ......  70 

Baltimore  and  Washington       ...       ...  38 

Holidaysburg  and  Johnstown  (Pennsylvania) .       .       .  37 

Ithaca  and  Oswego  (New  York)  28 

Hudson  and  Berkshire  (New  York  and  Mass.)      ,       .  25 
Elizabeth  and  Somerville  (New  Jersey)     .       .       .  .25 

Boston  and  Lowell  (Massachusetts),  about      ...  24 
Schenectady  and  Saratoga  (New  York)     ....  21^ 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  (New  York)        .       .       .       .  15 

Lackawaxen  (from  Honesdale  to  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania)  17 
French  Town  to  Newcastle  (Delaware  and  Maryland)   .  10 
Philadelphia  and  Norristown  (Pennsylvania)    .       ,  .15 
Richmond  and  Chesterfield  (Virginia)   ....  12 

Manch  Chunk  (Pennsylvania)    ......  9 

Haerlem  (from  New  York  to  Haerlem)  ....  8 

Quincy  (from  Boston  to  Quincy)  6 

New  Orleans  (from  Lake  Pontchartraia  to  New  Orleans)  5^ 
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a  Wrapper. 


w 


Just  ready,  in  3  Vols.  I'ost  8vo.,  a  new  edition  of 
""ILL     W  A  T  C  H.     Revised  and 
Corrected.  By  the  Author  of  Caveiidisli,'  &c. 
James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall-Mall. 

Jilst  ready,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo., 

•"HE  PICTURE  and  the  PROSPEROUS 

■   MAN.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Exile  of  Idria.' 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall. 


Now  ready,  iiniformin  size  and  iiricewiththeWAVER- 
LEY  Novels,  beautifully  printed  aiui  embellished, 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 

pKLHAM  ;  or,  Tl.e  ADVENTURES 
■*  of  a  GENTLEMAN.  By  E.  L.  Bulwzk.  Esr[., 
Author  of*  Eugene  Aram,'  &c. 

Being  the  coramenceraent  of  a  new,  revised,  hand- 
somely ilUistrated,  and  more  select  Collection  of 
"  COLBUKN  S  MODERN  NOVELISTS." 

London:  Published  for  Henry  Colburn,  by  R. 
Beutley  — Orders  receiTed  by  all  Booksellers  and 
News  venders. 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  is  published, 

n^HE  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING 

KNOWLEDGE.  Part  L..  boin}^  the  concluding 
Fart  of  the  FACULTIES  of  BIRDS;  and  Part  LI.. 
being  the  First  Part  of  the  Second  \'olunif  of  THE 
HINDOOS,  the  concluding  Part  of  wluch,  and  the 
Volume,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

This  day  is  published, 
THE  GALLERY  of  PORTRAITS,  No.  XXXIIL 
Containing  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  J  eke  my 
Tay LOB, Lavoisier,  and  Sydenham.  Imperial  8vo., 
price  2s.  6rf.  The  Fourth  Volume  is  now  completed, 
and  may  be  had,  price  One  Guinea,  bound  in  fancy 
cloth  and  lettered,  with  gilt  tops.  The  previous 
Volumes  may  also  be  Iiad,  uuiformly  bound,  at  One 
Guinea  each. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA,  Part  XXV. 
price  9rf. 

Two  Numbers  of  tliis  Work  are  now  published 
regularly  every  week,  so  that  sometimes  Eight,  and 
sometimes  Ten  Numbers  appear  in  each  month; 
the  Parts  are  issued  monthly,  price  9rf.,  and  the 
arrangement  followed  is  Eight  Parts  with  Nine  Num- 
bers, and  Four  Parts  with  Eight  Numbers;  thus 
including  in  the  year  the  total  of  the  weekly  Num- 
bers, namely.  104. 

Two  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  now  completed, 
and  a  Third  will  be  ready  in  Ajtril  next.  The  cur- 
rent publication  is  in  Numbers,  two  each  week,  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  price  9rf.  The  regular  sal©  of 
50,000  copies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
re-publication  in  the  United  States,  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  the  attempt  has  been  successfully  made 
to  unite,  in  such  a  work,  great  cheapness  with  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  which  can  only  be  secured 
by  engaging  the  assistance  of  able  writers,  who  will 
iu  all  cases  go  to  original  sources  of  information. 
Loudoa:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


As  soon  as  the  Returns  of  Elections  are  completed 
will  he  publi-shed,  price  2(1., 

CUPPLKMENT  to  the  BRITISH  AL- 

MANAC.  and  to  the  other  Almanacs  for  1835, 
of  the  Society  lor  the  Diffusion  oi  Useful  Know- 
ledge. Containing  Lists  of  the.  New  Ministry,  the 
Changes  in  the  Lists  of  tlie  Uoyal  Houseliold,  New 
Legiil  Appointments,  and  the  IIou.->E  of  Commons, 
arranged  aeeoiding  to  the  places  for  which  Members 
are  returned,  and  alphabetically. 

The  following  Almanacs  and  Year-Books  are  kept 
constantly  on  Sale; — 

The  BKITISH  ALMANAC,  price  1,<. 

The  BUITLSH  HOUSEHOLD  ALMANAC,  9d. 

The  BRITISH  WOKKlNfi  MAN'S  ALMA- 
NAC. 3<i. 

The  BKITISH  FOURPENNY-SII GET  ALMA- 
NAC, 4rf. 

The  BRITJSH  PENNY-SHEET  ALMANAC, 
\d. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC,  or  Year- 
book of  General  Information,  being  the  8th  Vo- 
lume of  the  Series,  2s.  6</., 

With  the  BniTisu  Almanac,  bound  in  cloth  and 
lettered,  4s. 

The  HOUSEHOLD  YEAR-BOOK,  Is.  3(/. 

With  the  British  Household  Almanac,  bound 
ill  cloth  and  lettered,  2s.  Cd. 

The  WORKING-MAN  S  YEAR-BOOK,  9d. 

With  the  British  Woekino-Man's  Almanac, 
bound  in  cloth  and  lettered.  Is.  4d. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Lndgate-stieet. 


Tliis  day  is  pnlilished, 

■piRST  STAGE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

AnmiMETic  FOR  YorNO  Children,  being  a 
series  uf  Exercises  exemplifying  the  manner  in 
which  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  to  young  Chil- 
dren.   Price  Is.  6rf.  bound  in  cloth. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


On  the  1st  of  February  will  be  published,  price  ]s., 
to  contain  Two  Engravings  on  Steel,  No.  I.  to  be 
completed  in  18  Numbers,  of 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

From  the  (ierman  of  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister. 

By  W.  E.  Shuckarp,  M.E.S. 
With  Original  Notes  and  adilitional  Plates. 
E.  Churton,  26,  Holies-street,  and  C.  Tilt,  Fleet- 
street. 


Just  published,  in  three  vols,  post  8vo.  price 
1/.  1  is.  6rf.  boards, 

'T'HE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  ERDELY. 

A  Romance.    By  Geouoe  Stephens,  Esq. 
"This  is  a  work  of  merit;  the  author  evidently 
possesses  much  cccellent  fancy;  it  is  altogether  an 
interesting  story,  full  of  striking  incidents,  skilfully 
worked  up.'* — Observer, 

"  It  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  wide  range  of 
novels  and  romances.** — Athenauim. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Cornhill. 


KNIGHT'S  PATENT  SPRING  PEN-HOLDER. 
'■PHE  use  of  Metallic  Pens  in  this 
country  has  become  so  general,  that  an  invention 
whicli  corrects  their  defects,  and  remarkably  im- 
proves tlicir  usefulness,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unim- 
VO.tai,t.  The  objects  accomplished  by  the  New 
Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  will  be  best  explained  by 
first  offering  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of  the  Metallic  Pen,  as 
hitherto  vsed,  compared  with  the  Quill  Pen: — 
advantages  of  the  metallic  pen. 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  has  a  permanent  clearness  and 
I)erfectiou  of  stroke,  surpassing,  when  it  is  well 
made,  what  the  quill  can  produce  for  a  little  time, 
even  w  hen  first  made  or  mended. 

2.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  always  ready,  saving  the  la- 
bour and  loss  of  time  of  pen-making  and  pen- 
mending,  and  the  consequent  evils  of  interruption 
to  the  work  upon  which  the  writer  is  employed. 

3.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  cheaper,  directly  and  iuili- 
rectly ;  one  pen,  carefully  wiped,  will  do  the  service 
of  many  quills,  independently  of  the  saving  of 
time  in  pen-mending.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  in  one  office  in  London,  of  moderate  size,2UO/. 
per  annum  is  s.aved  by  the  use  of  Steel  Pens. 

disadvantages  of  the  metallic  pen,  as 
hitherto  used. 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  more  difficult  to  use  than  the 
quill  pen.  It  ollen  pierces  the  paper,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sharp  points,  and  general  stiffness; 
or  starts  so  as  to  scatter  the  ink.  The  hand  whicli 
uses  it  must  move  with  extreme  precision  to 
obviate  these  evils.  To  make  a  free  up-stroke  with 
the  metallic  pen,  in  consequence  of  its  stiffness,  is 
scarcely  possible.  However  soft  may  be  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  his  paper  rests,  the  writer  feels 
as  when  writing  with  a  quill  pen  upon  paper  laid 
on  bare  wood  or  metal. 

2.  The  more  constrained  motion  of  the  hand,  which  is 
indisjieiisable  to  the  ordin.ary  use  of  the  metallic 
pen,  sooner  fatigues  the  writer. 

3.  The  constraint  and  fatigue  induced  by  the  me- 
tallic pen  cause  the  performance  to  be  much 
slower. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  METAL- 
LIC PEN,  BV  Knight's  Patent  Spring  Pen- 
Holder. 

The  new  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  -  HOLDER, 
while  it  renders  the  act  of  writing  itself  easier  with 
any  pen,  leaves  to  the  Metallic  Pen  all  its  ad- 
vantages OVER  the  Quill,  and  entirely  obvi- 
ates THE  disadvantages.  By  (tllowing  i\\c  length 
of  what  may  be  called  the  axis  of  the  Pen,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  nib  and  the  writers  Jinger^  to  vary 
according  to  the  pressure  made,  the  hand  may  descend 
eonsideiably  without  making  the  pen  scratch  the 
pai'cr,  and  rise  without  causing  the  pen  to  leave  it. 
The  freedom  of  motion  thus  attained  produces  these 
effects : — ■ 

1.  The  difficulty  of  writing  with  the  common  Steel 
Pen  at  once  ceases  when  the  pen  is  united  with  the 
Pate-t  Spring-Holder. 

2.  The  fatigue  is  prevented. 

3.  The  slowness  is  rcplaceil  by  rapidity. 

Tlie  elasticity  of  the  Holiler  is  regulated  by  a 
screw,  so  that  every  writer  is  enabled  to  adjust  it  to 
his  own  habit  or  fancy. 

Theinstrumcnt  is  not  in  the  least  complicated,  and 
not  li.ible  to  be  out  of  onler. 

It  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  Metallic  Pens  now  made. 

It  is  not  of  expensive  construction,  so  that  it  may 
be  attained  at  small  cost,  by  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  now  use  Steel  Pens. 


The  Patent  Spring  Pen  Holder  is  now  issued,  in 
Albata,  with  plain  handles,  price  Two  Shillings. 

Silver  and  Gold  Pen-Holders,  with  fancy  handles, 
will  be  speedily  ready. 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  .Tewellers,  may  he 
supplied  wholesale,  on  application  to  Mr.  Knight,  22, 
Ludgate-street,  or  through  the  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
his  Publications, 


In  two  vols,  price  10s.  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron, 
Crabbe,  &c. 

THHE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB, 

dedicated  to  .S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  contain- 
ing Poems,  Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare, 
on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

"  Of  all  the  writers  of  his  time  Cliarles  Lamb  is 
perhaps  the  one,  the  fine  gold  of  whose  works  is 
mixed  w  ith  the  smallest  portion  of  alloy." — Print- 
ing Machine. 

C.  and  T.  Oilier,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 
London. 


This  day  is  published, 

'T'HE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY 

AND  MANUFACTURES.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions  and  an  Index.  By  Charles 
Babbage,  Esq.,  I,ucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge.  Price  6s.  bound  in 
cloth. 

The  Chapters  on  Currency, — on  a  New  System  of 
Manufacturing, — and  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery  in 
reducing  the  demand  for  Labour, —  are  sold  sepa- 
rately, to  complete  the  First  and  Second  editions, 
price  6d.  The  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  may  bo 
iiad  gratis. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  SS,  Ludgate-strcct. 


This  day  is  published, 

q^HE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH; 

or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  ani>  Men- 
tal Constitution  of  Man,  with  a  View  to  the  Pro- 
motion of  Human  Longevity  and  Happiness.  By 
Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Londoa 
Fever  Hospital,  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  and  to 
the  .lews'  Hospital. 

V(d  I.,  illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Wood-cuts.    Price  7s.  bound  in  cloth. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


'pHE    MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  published  lo 
the  end  of  1H34  are  now  formed  into  two  separate  vo- 
lumes, with  ornaraental  Title-pages,  axtd  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  half-a-guinea  each.  The  Work 
is  also  issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Fonrpence, 
containing  Eight  pages  of  Musif,  and  iu  MonthJy 
Parts,  price  Is.  6rf. 

The  principle  which  has  been  so  extensively  ap- 
plied in  Literature  and  the  Graphic  Art.  of  producing 
works  at  the  lowest  possible  point  of  cheapness  with- 
out any  abandonment  of  the  qualities  Viy  which  the 
popular  knowledge  and  taste  may  be  adv^tnced,  bus 
yet  a  wide  lield  for  its  employment  inthedepartmeot 
of  Music.  This  most  delightfiU  of  tUe  arts  was 
never  so  generally  cultivated  in  this.  counti*y  asat  the 
present  moment.  The  Pianoforte,  especiaUy,  contri- 
butes to  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  thousands, 
of  families  throughout  the  United  Kingiloin  and  m 
our  colonial  possessions;  andyet  the  pHblicatitJtis  l>y 
which  this  taste  ought  to  be  kept  up  aud,  impvovetU 
are  sold  at  a  price  which,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to 
a  ]>rohibition. 

The  design  of  the  *  Mxjsical  Libhary'  is  to  afford 
the  same  advantage  to  amateuTS  in  music  that  the 
lovers  of  literature  are  deriving  from  the  chea^i  pub- 
lications for  the  advancement  of  real  kuowletlge  that 
are  now  distributed  thvQugh  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  persons  t.f 
every  condition.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  Collec- 
tion of  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrvimental,  by  the 
best  masters,  ancient  and  modern;  the  ancient  in  a 
state  adapted  to  the  improve<i  condition  of  oiwr  musi- 
cal instruments;  and  the  modern  the  best,  and  only 
the  best,  that  the  continent  of  Europe  aud  our  own. 
cotnrtry  can  supply.  We  shall  revive  aiul  put  int(» 
an  inviting  form  the  compositioas  of  the  older  clas- 
sical masters,  now  only  known  to  a  few  connoisseurs* 
keeping  in  mind  the  saying  of  a  fomous  French 
modiste, — "nothing  is  su  new  as  that  which  is  forgot- 
ten." At  the  same  time  it  will  be  our  further  object 
to  naturalize  the  confessedly  good  productions  of  the 
newest  foreign  composers,  especiaUy  of  the  Gerniaa 
masters,  by  the  republication,  sometimes  with  Eng- 
lish words,  of  their  best  vocal  compositions;  anil 
also  by  publishing  movements,  or  extracts  complete 
in  themselves,  from  such  of  their  instramentAl  worlds 
as  are  of  a  length  unsuito<l  to  the  •  Musical  Library' 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.  ' 

This  Supplementary  M'ork  may  be  purchased  ia- 
dependently  of  the  '  Musical  Lidjiarv,*  which  will 
be  complete  in  itself;  but  it  wiU  form  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  that  publication.  It  consists  of  tvelve 
folio  p;igps  of  letter- press,  comprising  Musical  News, 
foreign  and  domestic;  Reviews  of  important  new 
Musical Pubhcatious;  with  Memoirs  oftheIjv^sand 
Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  eminent  composers^  and 
especially  of  the  authors  whose  productions  are 
published  in  the  '  Music.il  Library.*  It  is  puh' 
lished  Monthly,  price  6d.  The  First  Volume  is  now 
completed,  price  8s.  bound  in  cloth. 


LONDON: 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  2D.  LUDGATB  STREET. 
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CONTINUATION  of  MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND. 
The  History  of  England,  continued  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Vol.  IV. — (Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  1835.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  this  volume,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  undertook  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  history  of  England  for  '  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopcBdia,'  and  liad  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
labour  when  stopped  by  the  hand  of  death.  Sir  James 
brought  down  the  history  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  perilous  but  honourable  task  of  con- 
tinuing it  to  our  own  days  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
author  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Wallace,  already  favour- 
ably known  as  the  author  of  a  popular  '  Life  and  Reign 
of  George  IV.'  As  we  have  already,  in  an  early  number 
of  the  '  Printing  Machine,'  stated  our  opinion  of  the 
innerits  and  demerits  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  an  his- 
torian, we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's 
particular  attention  to  his  portion  of  the  undertaking. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  his  fame  and  acquire- 
ments ;  at  the  same  time  it  abounds  in  passages  of  elo- 
quent writing — and  still  more  in  philosophical  reflections, 
which  in  depth  and  truth  are,  in  our  minds,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  living  writer.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  under- 
taking; vires  acquirit  cundo  marked,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  progress  of  his  labours  ;  his  style,  which  in 
the  first  volume  was  occasionally  crabbed  and  obscure, 
was  daily  becoming  more  flowing  and  transparent;  and 
lie  had  just  arrived  at  that  point  or  resting-place  in  his 
narrative  at  which  (as  he  himself  told  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance) it  was  his  determination  to  task  his  energies  to  the 
utmost,  and,  without  stinting  himself  in  space,  to  attempt 
to  shed  the  light  of  a  temperate  philosophy  upon  the  men 
and  measures  which  led  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  the  ever-memo- 
rable defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  James  I.  Of  its  execution  we  can  speak  but  in 
mixed  terms  of  commendation.  The  author  has  yet  to 
learn  that  something  more  than  the  art  of  skilful  com- 
pilation is  necessary  to  constitute  an  historian.  Nor,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  would  his  criticisms  of  the  views 
and  statements  of  others  lose  a  jot  of  their  force,  if  de- 
livered in  a  tone  of  less  swagger  and  self-complacent 
Vol,  III. 


dogmatism.  Considered,  however,  as  a  portion  of  a  po 
pular  miscellany,  the  volume  is  entitled  to  much  praise, 
The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  display  the 
liand  of  a  practised  writer ;  and  though  the  observations 
are  commonplace,  and  seldom  or  never  reach  the  height 
of  history,  they  are  not  on  that  account,  perhaps,  the 
less  likely  to  iind  favour  with  the  mass  of  readers. 
Carte  is  evidently  his  guide  and  favourite  as  an  historian. 
Now,  leaving  out  of  account  the  great  merits  of  industry 
and  research  belonging  to  Carte's  History — of  which 
Hume,  by  the  way,  availed  himself  more  freely  than  he 
has  thought  it  fit  to  acknowledge — its  defects  are  such 
as  might  be,  a  priori,  anticipated  from  an  intellect  ot 
which  respectable  mediocrity  was  the  prominent  feature. 
In  Carte,  as  in  the  present  volume,  philosophizing  is  the 
too  frequent  substitute  for  philosophy ;  and  both  writers 
too  readily  prefer  the  evidence  of  rare — and,  as  in  Carte's 
instance,  of  unpublished  documents,  to  the  more  acces- 
sible sources  of  historical  knowledge — persuading  them- 
selves, as  it  should  seem,  that  to  run  counter  to  the  popu- 
lar current  of  opinion  is,  at  all  limes,  a  proof  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  understanding.  It  should  be  added, 
that  a  liberal  spirit  pervades  the  present  volume  ;  and 
that  much  sound  discretion  is  displayed  in  estimating  the 
value  and  credit  of  events  and  authorities. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased  with  our  author'^ 
estimate  of  the  policy  and  character  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
— at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
parts  of  tliat  great  princess's  conduct  admit  of  a  more 
satisfactory  and  obvious  explanation  than  that  in  vogue 
among  historians.  '*  Elizabeth,"  says  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
"  was  a  great  demagogue — the  most  popular  leader  ot 
her  time."  This  observation,  which  has  been  adopted 
literally  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  others,  is  but  partially 
true.  Elizabeth  loved  and  courted  popularity,  but  she 
courted  it  like  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  pastime: 
of  despotism  ;  and  if  she  was  invariably  affable  to  the 
humbler  classes,  it  was  because  their  lowly  condition  set 
at  rest  every  jealous  feeling  on  the  score  of  prerogative. 
As  with  her  father,  the  exercise  of  prerogative  seemed  to 
her  the  great  business  of  a  sovereign.  But  while  his 
arrogant  and  impetuous  temper  delighted  itself  in  degrad- 
ing and  destroying  the  great  families  of  whose  affec- 
tions he  was  distrustful,  it  agreed  better  with  the  sex 
and  more  cautious  disposition  of  Elizabeth  to  supplant 
their  influence  by  creatures  of  her  own.  Her  courtiers 
and  ministers  were  accordingly  men  of  modern  lineage 
and  narrow  circumstances,  whose  only  hopes  of  fortune 
and  consideration  depended  upon  her  royal  will  and 
pleasure.  "  To  level  them  with  the  dust  from  which  she 
had  lifted  them,"  was  the  frequent  threat  by  which  she 
reminded  them  of  their  intrinsic  nothingness.  To  the 
ancient  nobility  her  conduct,  like  that  of  her  father  and 
grandfather,  was  ever  that  of  a  jealous  and  vindictive 
tyrant,  who  regarded  as  an  hereditary  foe  the  possessor 
of  a  title  older  than  the  Tudor  accession.  In  all  this 
there  was,  as  it  appears  to  us,  but  little  of  the  demagogue.. 
Another  feature  of  Elizabetli's  character  lias  also,  we 
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cannot  help  tliinkino-,  been  partially  misunderstood — we 
mean  lier  apparent  vacillation  of  purpose.  Her  wavering 
conduct  with  respect  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — for  whose 
life  she  panted  like  a  tigress,  and  yet  long  hesitated  to 
make  the  spring — and  with  regard  to  tlie  Earl  of  Essex, 
towards  whom  her  feelings  were  far  from  being  vindic- 
tive, and  whom  a  wave  of  her  hand  would  have  restored 
to  all  his  greatness — and  still  more  her  extraordinary 
conduct  with  regard  to  her  several  projected  marriages, 
have  been  particularly  referred  to  as  instances  of  this  in- 
firmity ;  which,  moreover,  is  usually  ascribed  to  a  "  weak- 
ness inherent  in  the  constitution  of  her  mind."  "  To  deli- 
berate,'' says  Lingard,  "  appears  to  have  been  her  delight: 
to  resolve,  her  torment."  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  this 
irresolution  or  wavering  of  purpose  admits  of  an  explana- 
tion less  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  general  vigour  and 
resoluteness  of  her  conduct.  AVe  consider  it  the  result 
of  a  struggle  that  lasted  all  her  life  between  two  great 
antagonist  elements  of  her  character— her  intense  sel- 
fishness, and  her  morbid  love  of  admiration.  All  the 
dark  j)assions  which  ministered  to  the  first  impelled  her 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  she  was 
checked  by  doubts  and  fears  lest  the  act  should  detract 
from  her  popularity.  She  bitterly  complained  that  none 
of  her  creatures  relieved  her  from  a  hated  and  guilty 
rival,  and  even  did  not  scruple  to  suggest  the  dagger  or 
poison  to  those  who  had  Mary  in  custody,  so  as  to  afford 
herself  an  ojiportunity  of  winning  public  admiration  by 
well-acted  expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation. 
She  even  carried  her  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  punish  Da- 
vidson for  having,  at  her  own  bidding,  despatched  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
supposed  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  ministers'  artifices. 
The  struggle  with  regard  to  Essex  was  of  a  different 
character :  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature  pleaded 
for  his  pardon,  and  no  doubt  would  have  pleaded  success- 
fully, had  she  not  been  jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  Her 
love  of  admiration  seemed  to  increase  with  her  years  and 
infirmities,  and  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  youtifful  Earl 
became  hateful  to  her  in  j)roportion  as  they  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  people.  We  shall  offer  no  remark 
upon  her  conduct  towards  her  suitors  and  lovers,  for  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  apparently  were  her  con- 
temporaries. 

The  two  antagonist  principles  or  elements  of  her  cha- 
racter—  we  mean  antagonist  solely  in  their  jn-aclical 
influence — which  we  have  been  considering,  influenced 
Elizabeth's  conduct  towards  her  Catholic  subjects. 
"  Her  severities  against  the  Eoman  Catholics,"  says 
our  author,  "  are  vindicated  only  by  sophistry,  and  ex- 
tenuated only  by  falsehood,  in  the  well-known  defence 
of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham."  Now  this  statement  is 
erroneous,  simply  because  it  is  but  partially  true — -or,  we 
should  ratber  say,  because  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  Elizabeth  persecuted  Eoman  Catholics,  because 
to  recognise  the  papal  supremacy  was  so  far  to  rebel 
against  her  prerogative  ;  and  because,  moreover,  to  per- 
secute them  was  a  means  of  strengthening  her  jjopu- 
larity.  But  not  being  a  religions  bigot,  she  was  not  a 
willing  persecutor — not  from  any  enlightened  views  of 
the  adv.antages  of  toleration,  but  because — except  that 
she,  like  her  father,  "  was  the  pope  of  her  own  heresy" — 
she  was,  throughout  her  life,  three-fourths  a  Catholic. 
Her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  the  great  feather  of 
her  prerogative,  and  her  prerogative  was  dearer  to  her 
than  life ;  and  when  the  political  events  of  her  reign 
identified  her  prerogative  and  personal  safety  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  she  punished 
the  dissentients  from  that  Establishment  as  the  enemies 
of  her  prerogative  and  person. 

There  is  one  observation  of  our  author  respecting  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  at 
this  moment  recollect,  is  entirely  his  own,  and  which 
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we  shall  transcribe,  as  it  strengthens  our  own  view  of 
the  intense  selfishness  of  her  character : — 

"  Where  slie  was  most  studious  to  govern  well,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people,  she  thoiipiht  only  of  her  own  genera- 
tion determined  by  her  life:  she  checked  and  cut  down  the 
growth  of  abuses,  but  rooted  up  no  one  abuse — I'eformed  no  one 
political  institution  of  the  country.  The  administration  of  penal 
justice  is  a  disgrace  to  her  government :  the  tribunals  were  arbi- 
trary ;  the  pi'ocedure,  upon  imperfect  and  impure  testimony  and 
the  confession  of  the  accused  under  torture,  was  barbarous.  She 
would  have  left  the  nation  exposed,  in  its  independence  and  reli- 
gion, to  all  the  disorders  and  chances  of  a  disputed  succession.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  selfish  expression  in  her  last  sickness, '  that  she 
knew  nothing  in  the  world  worthy  to  trouble  her.'  '  Me  pere- 
unte  pereat  mundus,'  says  one  of  the  most  selfish  and  odious 
of  the  Roman  emperors.'  " 

Still  with  all  her  defects,  Elizabeth  is  among  the  very 
first  of  our  great  princes,  and  her  reign  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  uniformly  glorious  in  our  annals. 

It  would  take  up  more  space  and  time  than  we  can 
at  present  afford,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  take 
exception  to  our  author's  account  of  the  reign  and 
character  of  James  I.  "  The  reign  now  commencing," 
he  writes,  "  is  the  basest  and  most  barren  in  English 
history."  This  is  one  of  those  flippant  assertions  which 
provoke  angry  criticism.  In  what  sense  can  the  reign 
of  James  I.  be  called  barren  ?  Barren  it  certainly  was, 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  history  of  our  own  times  may 
be  called  barren  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; — that  is, 
barren  in  the  vulgar  glories  of  war — but  in  no  other. 
It  was  a  reign  of  unexampled  progress  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  greatness.  His  pacific  government 
afforded  time  for  the  development  of  those  principles  of 
civil  liberty  to  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
increasing  wealth  and  importance  of  the  middle  classes, 
gave  birth.  The  House  of  Commons  dates  its  consti- 
tutional importance  from  the  reign  of  James ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  liberties  of  England 
were  promoted  by  the  very  defects  of  his  character. 
Those  energies  which,  in  a  less  pacific  reign,  would  have 
found  vent  in  war,  were  more  usefully  directed  to  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  and,  by  repeatedly  and  offensively  bran- 
dishing his  prerogative  in  the  face  of  his  people,  he 
taught  them  at  length  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and 
constitutional  limits.  The  sequel  of  the  inquiry  may  be 
read  in  tlie  fate  of  his  son  and  successor. 

There  is  one  marked  improvement  which  took  place 
in  this  reign,  that  merits  notice, — we  mean  the  improve- 
ment in  our  domestic  architecture.  The  large  majority 
of  the  mansions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry — the  Old 
English  Halls" — were  built  in  this  reign  ;  and  with  them 
began  that  system  of  country-squire  influence  and  hos- 
pitality which  was  at  once  a  cause  and  consequence  of 
a  great  change  in  the  national  manners.^ — (See  Biison's 
Ancient  Metrical  Ballads,  and  Miss  Aiken's  Court  of 
James  J.) 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  MAN". 

The  Unfortunate  Man.  By  Captain  Frederick  Chamier,  R.N., 
Author  of  the  '  Life  of  a  Sailor.'  3  Vols.  8vo.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley. 

This  is  as  animated  a  narrative  as  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  equal  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  our  modern  novel-writers.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  volume,  which  relates  to  the  sea  and 
sea-faring  men,  is  really  excellent.  The  hero  of  the 
tale,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  is  crimped  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  carried  on  board  a  vil- 
lanous  ship  engaged  in  the  then  illicit  slave-trade.  The 
adventures  he  meets  with  while  in  this  vessel — a  chase — 
a  mutiny — a  scarcity  of  water,  when  poor  negroes  are 
thrown  into  the  sea  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
the  precious  fluid — a  storm  and  hurricane — a  fight  with 
Spanish  pirates — a  capture  and  slaughter  from  which 
only  the  hero  and  one  sailor  escape — and  then  a  rua 
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across  the  ocean  with  neither  quadrant  nor  sextant  to 
guide  them — and  a  shipwreck  olF  the  coast  of  Antigua, 
are  ail  romantic  and  yet  natural,  and  described  with  ex- 
traordinary power.  With  tlie  exception  of  one,  eacli 
of  these  incidents  has  been  treated  often  and  well  both 
in  prose  and  verse — in  works  of  truth,  as  well  as  in  fic- 
tion— yet  Captain  Chamier  has  invested  them  with  a  garb 
of  novelty  wiiich  none  but  a  man  of  liigh  talent  could 
weave  and  shape.  The  incident  we  have  placed  as  an 
exception  is  not  only  wholly  new,  but  peculiarly  grand 
and  terrific.  After  the  pirates  have  murdered  all  of  the 
crew  except  themselves,  an  innocent  boy  and  a  sailor 
familiar  with  blood  and  every  crime,  and  who  had,  a  short 
time  before,  plotted  the  poor  boy's  murder,  are  left  in 
possession  of  the  slave-ship,  to  keep  eacli  other  company, 
and  to  struggle  with  the  elements  for  their  lives  for  many 
weeks.  The  boy  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  sailor's 
former  design  against  his  life,  and  that  his  only  compa- 
nion in  the  world  is  a  fiend  in  human  shape  ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  hardened  miscreant  knows  that  the  boy 
is  in  possession  of  secrets  that  would  bring  him  to  the 
gallows,  should  they  ever  reach  a  civilized  country  toge- 
ther. Their  mutual  suspicion — their  mutual  dread — at 
the  same  time  that  the  present  life  of  each  depends  on 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  sailor  cannot,  single-handed, 
manage  the  ship  at  all,  and  the  boy,  without  the  sailor, 
can  never  hope  to  find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic — the 
ready  forgiveness,  and  even  return  of  something  like 
friendship  and  confidence  on  the  one  side,  and  the  en- 
during malignity  and  calculating  ferocity  on  the  other, — 
combine  in  producing  a  dramatic  xiiuation  which  we 
have  not  often  seen  surpassed.  This  part  of  the  work 
ploughs  up  the  heart  like  Godwin's  wonderful  tale  of 
Caleb  Williams — and  in  the  same  manner — that  is,  by 
its  perfect  semblance  of  intense  reality. 

When  they  approach  the  American  coast,  and  Waters, 
the  sailor,  by  a  mistaken  calculation,  expects  to  be,  in 
some  port  in  a  few  liours,  the  unredeemable  villain  de- 
termines to  make  away  witli  the  generous,  kind-hearted 
boy.  The  artful  way  in  which  he  sets  to  work — the 
sudden  flash  of  his  design,  that  puts  his  intended  victim 
on  his  guard — and  then  the  sudden  striking  of  the 
doomed  slave-ship  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  where  the  mur- 
derous man  receives  liurts  of  which  he  dies,  whilst  his 
companion  escapes  uninjured — are  worked  up  with  ex- 
traordinary power  and  effect. 

Without  going  further  into  the  examination  of  this 
novel,  we  will  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
There  are  some  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  story, 
and  a  few  scenes  and  sentiments  which  we  could  wish 
were  omitted,  though  perhaps  the  latter  are  in  keeping 
in  the  autobiography  of  "  The  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world."  We  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  pas- 
sages we  most  regret  are  written,  not  from  the  head,  but 
the  heart,  and  that  the  author's  misanthropy  flows  from 
tlie  bitter  source  of  his  own  experience  and  misfortunes. 
But  a  brave  man  should  never  wholly  despond.  A 
generous  man  (and  we  believe  the  author  is  both)  should 
never  charge  on  all  mankind  the  illiberality  of  as  feiv  ; 
and,  above  all,  a  prudent  man  will  never  exhibit  his  own 
perpetual  misfortunes,  or  prove  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  be  the  constant  victim  of  ill-luck.  The 
world  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  unlucky  people.  We 
have  seen  this  superstition — if  it  be  one — influencing 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  persons  of  elevated  intel- 
lect and  expansive  generosity ;  and  wc  have  heard  a 
distinguished  individual,  whose  long  life  has  been  a 
continuous  series  of  liberal  thoughts  and  deeds,  seri- 
ously assert  that  no  one  should  ever  connect  himself 
with  a  declared  "  unlucky  man,"  "  On  doit  toujours 
craindre  Ics  malheureux,^'  is  an  old  French  saying, 
which,  though  selfish  enough,  will  always  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.    If  we  descend 


lower  in  the  social  scale,  or  to  the  uneducated  and 
illiberal,  let  their  rank  be  what  it  may,  we  shall  find 
this  feeling  amounting  to  a  positive  panic  and  avoid- 
ance, if  not  hatred.  We  have  seen  a  tradesman  refuse 
a  small  loan  to  his  own  brother,  whom  perhaps  it  might 
have  rescued  from  utter  ruin,  if  advanced  in  time,  be- 
cause "  he  was  an  unlucky  fellow,  and  there  was  no 
doing  any  good  for  him."  A  brave  soldier  has  been 
known  to  turn  and  flee  from  the  field,  merely  because 
he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  flanked  by  a  known  un- 
lucky man.  But  no  class  of  men  are  so  subject  to  this 
superstitious  dread  as  sailors.  Some  years  ago  we 
witnessed  a  curious  scene  on  board  a  merchant-vessel  in 
the  Mediterranean.  An  individual  came  on  board  to 
ask  for  a  passage.  For  some  two  or  three  years  he 
had  been  the  complete  scape-goat  of  fortune  ;  he  had 
caught  the  plague  in  Egypt— the  malaria  fever  in  Cy- 
prus— the  ophthalmia  in  the  deserts — had  been  robbed 
by  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  and  shipwrecked  by  Turks  on 
the  coast  of  Caramania;  he  had  made  a  large  hole 
in  his  fortune  by  speculating  in  Odessa-wheat  at 
Constantinople,  and  pretty  well  completed  his  ruin 
in  a  still  more  unpropitious  spec,  in  corn  from  Egypt, 
at  Malta.  He  was  imprudent  enough  (over  a  glass 
of  grog)  to  relate  all  these  and  other  calamities, 
and  to  conclude  by  saying—"  In  short,  captain,  I  do 
really  believe  that  my  ill  luck  is  heavy  enough  to  sink 
the  largest  ship  that  ever  swum !"  At  these  words  the 
mate  turned  pale,  and  twitched  up  his  canvass  trousers  in 
evident  uneasiness,  but  the  skipper,  after  a  preliminary 
"ha!"  and  "hum!"  said  very  decidedly,  "You'll  excuse 
me,  Mr,  What's-your-name — I  don't  wish  to  be  rude, 
but  d — •  me,  if  I'd  have  you  on  board  my  craft  for  three 
times  the  passage  money !  Your  bad  luck  may  sink 
another  man's  ship,  but  please  the  powers  it  sha'nt 
founder  the  Jane  Thomas — so  Dick,  hail  a  shore-boat 
for  the  gemman !" 

Captain  Chamier  knows  all  this  better  than  we  do,  and 
has  expressed  it  in  fewer  words,  when  he  makes  a  West  In- 
dian planter  give  the  following  advice  to  his  young  hero: — 
"  But,"  said  my  friend,  "take  my  advice,  never  mention 
your  misfortunes,  or  you  will  be  voted  a  Jonas,  and  you 
will  never  know  one  moment's  repose  on  board  the  ship, 
for  sailors  are  superstitious,  and  believe  all  common 
occurrences  to  proceed  from  some  supernatural  inter- 
vention," 

But  with  no  class  whatsoever,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, let  a  man  mention  all  his  misfortunes,  or  do  any- 
thing to  destroy  his  prestige,  which  is  at  once  a  leading 
sheet  and  a  safety  anchor  in  worldly  navigation.  To 
apply  what  Oliver  Goldsmith  said  about  poverty  (and 
poor  Oliver  knew  from  experience  what  lie  was  writing 
about)  we  would  say — The  more  unfortunate  you  are, 
the  more  fortunate  you  should  attempt  to  appear!  To 
be  unlucky  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  unlucky  and  to  show 
yourself  as  such  to  your  neighbours  is — the  very  devil! 
A  man,  of  course,  may  not  always  be  able  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  himself,  but  as  long  as  there  is  life  and  health, 
and  "  a  shot  in  the  locker,"  he  ought  to  console  himself 
with  the  philosophical  adage  of  Captain  Marryat's  barge- 
man (Jacob  Faithful,  sen.) — "  Take  it  easy,"-^"  Better 
luck  next  time !" 


GERMAN  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

German  for  Beginners  ;  or,  Progressive  Exercises  in  the  German 
Language.  By  William  Witticli,  Teacher  of  German  in  the 
University  of  London,    Taylor,  Gower  Street.    3s.  Gd, 

Though  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, yet  latterly  many  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  shorten  the  distance,  and  some  to  render  the 
way  more  pleasant  as  well  as  shorter.  The  Hamiltonian 
system,  as  it  is  called,  was  one  of  those  attempts,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  its  asserted  failure  has  arisen  from  the 
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extravagance  of  its  pretensions.  It  certainly  enabled  a 
pupil  to  make  a  rapid  progress  through  the  book  on  which 
he  was  exercised,  and  so  far  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  ;  but  the  idea  of  teaching  a  language  from  only 
one,  or  even  a.  few  books,  was  preposterous.  The '  Gospel 
of  St.  John,' in  Greek,  might  probably  enable  an  attentive 
student  to  comprehend  the  'New  Testament,'  but  would 
go  a  very  little  way  towards  enabling  him  to  read  Homer. 
Jt  is  quite  evident  that,  at  least  in  modern  languages,  the 
principal  object  to  be  effected  is  to  enable  persons  to 
understand  when  spoken  to  in  such  language,  and  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  understood  ;  and  also  to  be  able  to  read, 
at  least  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  grammar  or  a 
dictionary.  Beyond  this  comparatively  few  persons 
have  occasion,  or  even  a  wish,  to  go ;  very  few,  in- 
deed, can  require  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  language,  for  we  know  that 
not  many  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  own.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  clear  that  the  old-fasliioned  method  of 
insisting  on  the  whole  grammar  of  a  language  being  im- 
printed on  the  memory  is  unnecessary  ;  all  that  is  wanted 
being  such  rules  as  are  of  most  constant  occurrence  and 
most  important  in  use.  It  is  on  this  plan  that  the  pre- 
sent work  is  compiled.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  phrases 
in  English  to  be  translated  by  the  student  into  German, 
and  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  commences 
with  simple  sentences,  exemplifying  the  conjugation  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  ;  proceeds  through  the  regular  forms 
of  the  active  and  passive  voices,  and  the  irregular  and 
neuter  verbs,  together  with  those  verbs  compounded  with 
separable  particles,  particularly  her  and  hin  (the  expla- 
nations of  the  peculiar  uses  of  which  have  been  generally 
too  much  neglected) ;  the  reflective  and  a  few  of  the  most 
common  impersonal  verbs ;  and  terminates  with  a  few 
examples  of  verbs  which  govern  an  infinitive  without  the 
intervention  of  the  particle  zn,  and  on  those  whicli  govern 
a  past  participle.  The  second  section  is  more  particularly 
devoted  to  syntax,  and  contains  exercises  on  subordinate 
sentences  as  they  are  termed,  a  very  distinctive  feature 
of  the  German  language,  together  with  the  uses  of  the 
relative  pronoun  and  the  subjunctive,  the  latter  of  which 
is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  English. 
The  author  has  at  present  not  gone  any  farther,  but  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  publishing  a  second  part.  The 
plan  appears  to  us  a  good  one,  if  the  student  has  also 
the  aid  of  a  good  teacher.  He  learns  at  once  to  speak 
a  little  ;  and  every  lesson  extends  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  at  the  same  time  with  his  power  of  using  it. 
But  we  imagine  the  work  can  be  of  no  use  in  any  at- 
tempt at  self-tuition ;  the  teacher  must  constantly  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  every  student 
will  inevitably  in  many  cases  fall,  and  to  supply  the 
idiomatic  phrase  where  the  literal  translation  would  not 
suggest  it.  Indeed,  the  author  has  no  idea  of  its  being 
so  used ;  a  most  material  part  of  his  plan,  as  announced 
in  the  preface,  consisting  of  oral  instruction,  and  the 
relation  of  tales,  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  learner : 
these  form  the  subjects  of  written  exercises,  and  expla- 
nations of  the  parts  of  the  grammar  are  given  at  the 
precise  stage  when  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  them.  The  sentences  are  arranged  expressly  for 
the  examples,  and  though  not  always  in  the  most  idiomatic 
English,  we  have  little  doubt  they  are  translateable  into 
very  good  German. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  INFORMATION. 

Portions  of  Information  on  some  of  the  most  important  Parts  of 
the  English  Constitution.  8vo.  Lonsfman  and  Co.,  London  ; 
and  Simons,  Worksop.    1834.    Pp.  3U0. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  works  that  have  been  written 
upon  high  and  abstruse  subjects,  consists  chiefly  in  the 


happy  faculty  their  authors  have  shown  in  the  explana- 
tion of  dark  and  difficult  points,  and  making  them 
intelligible  to  the  common  understanding;  that  of  others 
lies  in  the  quantity  of  new  and  profound  thought  which 
is  contained  in  them.  It  is  very  seldom  that  both  these 
kinds  of  excellence  are  to  be  found  combined, — that  the 
same  treatise  is  distinguished  at  once  by  great  depth 
and  originality,  and  by  extreme  simplicity  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  use  of  persons  of  humbler  capacity.  The 
work  before  us,  however,  is  a  proof  that  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  merit  are  not  incompatible — nay,  tliat  in 
some  rare  instances  each  may  not  only  exist  in  high 
perfection  in  union  with  the  other,  but  the  two  thus  asso- 
ciated may  even  be  accompanied  by  other  eminent  qua- 
lities which  might  seem  to  have  no  natural  alliance  with 
either.  From  this  small  volume,  modestly  entitled  '  Por- 
tions of  Information  on  the  English  Constitution,'  we 
have  obtained  more  new  information,  not  only  on  that 
but  on  many  other  subjects,  than  from  any  other  work 
of  ten  times  the  bulk  we  ever  perused.  In  history,  in 
law,  in  jJolitics,  in  political  economy,  in  philology,  in 
divinity,  and  we  know  not  in  how  many  other  depart- 
ments of  human  learning  and  speculation,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  the  author  merely  an  adept — he  is  a  great 
discoverer.  He  places  almost  every  point  he  undertakes 
to  illustrate  in  a  new  light.  But  it  is  evident  all  the 
while,  tliat  there  is  no  effort,  no  straining  after  novelty; 
his  originality  is  of  the  natural  and  genuine  kind — he 
cannot  help  being  original.  As  we  are  told  of  Hudibras 
that 

"  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ;" 

so  the  present  writer  cannot  take  up  any  subject  what- 
ever, without  telling  us  something  about  it  that  is  "  new 
and  strange."  And  his  manner  is  as  original  as  his 
matter.  His  very  grammar  and  punctuation  are  all  his 
own  ;  and  the  order  or  arrangement  of  his  book  is  tlie 
most  curiously  peculiar  thing  of  the  kind  we  recollect  ever 
to  have  come  across.  In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  we 
confess,  he  fairly  distances  us  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  about 
his  performance  which  we  have  found  ourselves  unable 
to  master.  In  all  other  respects  his  expositions  are  as 
luminous  as  they  are  profound  ;  and  indeed  his  solicitude 
on  every  occasion  to  make  his  meaning  plain  to  the  hum- 
blest capacities  is,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  as  well  as  of  phi- 
losophy. More  than  once  the  ingenious  author  even 
breaks  out  into  metre,  recollecting  probably  Milton's 
affirmation,  that 

"  Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense," 
and  determined  to  attack  our  bosoms  through  every 
avenue. 

The  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  several 
public  offices  the  holders  of  which  are  called  the  Minis- 
ters ;  and  here  we  have  a  good  sample  of  the  way  in 
whicli  the  author  contrives  to  enliven  his  explanations. 
He  describes  each  office,  not  by  a  dry  enumeration  of  its 
duties,  but  by  personifying  it,  as  it  were,  or  presenting 
it  to  the  imagination  in  the  person  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written.  He  takes  this  method,  he  says,  "  as  being 
most  complete  and  impressive  on  the  mind."  Thus,  under 
the  head  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we  have  not  an  account 
of  that  officer,  but  a  history  of  Lord  Brougham,  who, 
we  are  told,  "  rose  from  the  station  of  a  leading  bar- 
rister to  the  highest  honours,  by  merit ;  for  although  of 
an  ancient  northern  family,  no  particular  interest  was 
exerted  for  him  ;  but  his  present  Majesty,  William  IV., 
voluntarily  offered  him  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  a  peerage,  which  he  accepted."  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  ventures  to  deviate  for  a  moment  from  this  plan  ;  but 
it  is  always  in  particular  circumstances,  and  with  a  pur- 
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pose.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
following  sentence,  under  the  head  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
he  means  delicately  to  hint  his  suspicion  that  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  not  quite  so  well  attended 
to,  under  the  presidency  of  that  right  honourable  baro- 
net, as  they  ought  to  have  been — an  opinion,  by-the-by, 
which  we  rather  think  must  be  classed  among  the  ori- 
ginal notions  of  this  author.  After  having  informed  us 
that  England — which  he  characterizes  in  a  contemptuous 
parenthesis,  as  "  a  mere  island,"  being  in  fact  surrounded 
by  the  sea — "  owes  much  of  its  greatness,  as  well  as  its 
security,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  the  due  and  proper 
management  of  our  force  upon  that  element,"  he  pro- 
ceeds ;  "  and  so  vigilant  are  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
or,  as  was  said  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  they  should 
so  be,  that  not  a  cannon  ought  to  be  fired  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  without  their  being  aware  of  its  cause."  But 
the  sense  of  this  famous  expression  of  Lord  Chatliam's 
being  somewhat  dark,  it  is  added,  "  his  lordship  doubt- 
less meaning,  that  no  hostile  attack  should  be  made, 
without  our  being  in  a  situation  prepared  immediately  to 
repel  it." 

Of  Lord  Holland,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, he  says — "  His  appointment  is  only  material  to 
the  ministry,  because  of  his  being  always  one  of  the 
cabinet  council,  and  therefore  a  minister  of  weight  in 
politics,  and  of  consequence  to  the  nation."  His  ac- 
count, by  the  way,  both  of  the  composition  and  of  the 
use  of  the  cabinet  council,  is  new,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
It  always  consists,  it  seems,  of  the  occupiers  of  twelve 
particular  offices,  who  "  hold  ])rivate  meetings,  when- 
soever necessary,  at  which  they  consult  or  advise  upon 
great  questions  or  affairs  of  state  that  arise,  and 
which  no  one  of  them  singly  is  willing  to  take  vpon 
himself  to  decide."  So  that  the  necessity  of  the  cabinet 
assembling  upon  any  occasion  is  only  caused  by  the  want 
of  decision  in  some  individual  minister.  But  suppose 
not  even  the  assembled  cabinet  should  be  able  to  come 
to  a  decision,  what  happens  then  ?  We  must  give  the 
answer  to  this  question  in  the  author's  own  words : — 

"  It  is  when  these  cabinet  councillors  cannot  agree  in  opinion 
amongst  themselves,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  can  no  longer 
be  conducted  pleasantly,  safely,  and  expeditiously;  and  as  delay 
in  the  taking  of  an  important  step  might  be  very  detrimental  to 
some  important  interests  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  these  cabinet 
ministers  (generally  the  chief),  upon  such  an  emergency,  attends 
his  Majesty,  and  gives  in  his  resignation  of  the  office  he  then 
liolds,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  of  them  on  such  an  occasion 
resigns.  If  the  King  cannot  reconcile  them  to  agreement,  upon 
the  points  in  dispute  amongst  them,  his  Majesty  accepts  the  re- 
signation tendered  to  him,  and,  of  necessity,  all  or  most  of  the 
then  ministers  are  removed  from  their  respective  offices,  and 
others  in  their  stead  chosen  ;  which  event,  when  accomplished, 
and  a  new  ministry  becomes  formed,  is  called  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration. 

"  Sometimes  party  matters  run  so  high,  between  the  minis- 
terial and  the  anti-ministerial  members,  or  even  in  the  cabinet 
council  itself,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  found  in  forming  a 
new  administration,  or  in  carrying  some  particular  measure, 
■which  his  Majesty  deems  most  important,  through  the  House 
then  sitting,  he  dissolves  that  parliament,  and  calls  a  new  one, 
which  is  sometimes  termed,  '  taking  the  sense  of  his  people  for 
all  the  electors,  or  persons  who  have  the  power  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  then  an  opportunity 
of  choosing  new  representatives,  should  they  disapprove  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  last  parliament.  When  all  the  new  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  been  chosen,  and  they  and  the  lords 
sworn  and  assembled,  his  Majesty  commands  some  one  or  more, 
highly  in  his  confidence,  to  form  a  new  administration,  consisting 
of  some  of  the  Lords  and  the  recently-elected  members  of  the 
commons  ;  who,having  previously  to  their  accepting  office,  agreed 
togetherupon  the  description  of  measures  which  they  shall  pursue, 
the  affairs  of  state,  under  such  new  administration,  proceed 
smoothly,  and  without  further  difficulty." 

Now  from  this  we  learn  several  things  of  which  pro- 
bably the  best-informed  amgng  us  have  till  now  been 
ignorant.  In  particular,  it  appears  that  on  occasion  of 
a  new  parliament  being  called  together,  it  is  only  after 
all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 


chosen,  and  they  and  the  Lords  have  assembled, 
that  his  Majesty  ever  gives  his  command  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  administration.  But  we  are  especially 
comforted  at  the  present  moment  by  the  assurance  in  the 
concluding  sentence,  How  much  disquietude  and  agi- 
tation might  the  country  have  been  spared  during  the 
last  two  months,  if  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  here 
for  the  first  time  announced,  had  been  generally  known  ! 

Under  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  we  have  a  high 
account  of  the  knowledge  and  accomplishments  of  Sir 
John  Cam  Ilobhouse.  "  He,"  says  our  author,  "  is 
acquainted  with  all  business  transacted  there,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  render  an  account  of  it,  and  answer  all  questions 
when  put  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  army,  as  to  where 
the  several  divisions  of  it  are  stationed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  like." 

The  ciiapter  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is,  however,  we 
think,  the  top  display,  not  only  in  this  part  of  the  trea- 
tise, but  in  the  whole  book.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing "  portion  of  information  on  the  Constitution''  to 
all  our  readers  who  have  ever  occasion  to  make  use  of 
accommodation  of  the  Post  Office,  the  department  of 
government  over  which  his  Grace  presided  when  our 
author  wrote  : — 

"  The  writer  cannot  (trivial  as  it  may  appear)  omit  to  mention 
a  very  common  error  frequently  fallen  into,  in  miscalling  the 
price  of  the  carriage  of  a  letter,  when  paid  by  the  person  sending 
it,  '  post  paid  it  being  usual  for  those  transmitting  letters,  to 
persons  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  put  to  expense,  to  pay  the 
rate  of  postage  from  the  place  whence  sent  to  its  place  of  des- 
tination, and  wliich  is  so  paid  at  the  office  to  which  the  letter  is 
first  committed ;  to  denote  which,  upon  the  superscription 
(usually  termed  '  the  direction  ')  of  such  letter,  the  sender  of  it 
writes  '  post  paid,'  but  which  should  properly  be,  postage  paid  ; 
the  money  not  being  given  to  the  post,  which  rather  implies  the 
person  who  superintends  the  carrying  of  it,  but  to  the  proper 
officer  of  government,  in  the  name  of  postage.  It  is,  therefore, 
correct,  on  such  occasions,  to  write  postage  paid,  upon  letters 
meant  to  be  sent  free." 

As  the  circumstance  may  not  have  occurred  to  many 
of  our  readers,  we  may  mention  another  thing  witli  re- 
gard to  the  PostOffice,  which  is  here  stated.  *'  The  great 
expedition,  also,  with  which  correspondence,  by  such 
means,  is  carried  on,  adds  much  to  the  convenience 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance."  But  above  all,  we  are 
bound  in  duty  to  quote  the  peroration  of  this  chapter, 
in  which  the  author  may  be  said  to  surpass  even  him- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  all  other  masters  of  eloquence, 
dead  or  living.  We  ought  to  premise,  that  he  clears 
his  throat  for  this  grand  burst,  by  the  previous  recitation 
of  thirty  or  forty  lines  from  Covvper's  Task ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  omit  this  preliminary  flourish.  The 
verse  being  finished,  he  thus  proceeds  in  far  more  poetic 
prose : — 

''  But  now,  liow  great  and  good,  the  reverse  !  Instead  of  the 
inefficient  guardianship  of  a  liumble  postboy,  mounted  upon  his 
pony,  too  often  limping  with  lameness,  and  goaded  on  each  lean 
side  with  the  sharp  rowelled  spur;  that  magic  implement  which, 
according  to  Hudibrastic  lore — 

'  Conveys  a  si/mpalhetic  speed. 
From  heel  oi  knight  to  heel  of  steed!'' 
In  lieu  of  an  unsightly  wallet, — black  with  the  soil  and  smoke  of 
every  post-house  chimney-corner, — slung  across  his  slender  shoul- 
ders, or  incautiously  strapped  round  his  waist : — the  juvenile 
horseman, — with  his  musical  accompaniment  (to  give  notice  of  his 
approach)  of  a  leathern  post-horn,  whose  direful  discord  rivalled 
the  harmony  of  the  braying  ass, — dripping  with  wet  from  the 
wintry  rain,  or  white  with  a  storm  of  snow  or  hail  !  His  frozen 
locks  resembling  the  pendulous  icicle,  hanging  from  the  eaves  of 
the  straw-thatched  cottage, — happy,  when  at  his  journey's  end,  to 
be  at  length  relieved  of  his  cumbrous  load  of  correspondence,  and 
to  find  the  kitchen  comforts  of  the  'destined  inn.'  In  the  place  of 
such  an  establishment  of  the  country  post-office,  in  days  not  very 
long  gone  by — behold,  how  different  an  exhibition  in  the  year 
1833 !  A  coach,  sliining  with  the  highly-varnished  paint  of 
'royal  red,'  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  emblazoned  upon 
its  ample  doors,  the  grammatical  initial  letters  signifying  '  IVilliam 
Rex,'  surmounting  them  by  way  of  loyal  crest;  the  splendid 
vehicle  being  drawn  by  four  well-sized  and  handsome  horses, 
partly  of  Arabian  blood,  snuffing  the  wind,  snorting  with  eager- 
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iiess,  and  '  impatient  of  the  rein travelling  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  managed  by  a  jnUy  *  Jolin  Bull'  coachman, 
witli  face  of  weather-beaten  tinge,  indelibly  dyed  by  '  the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm,'  dressed  in  tlie  neat  attire  of  the  middle 
ranks  in  life,  and  attended  by  a  well-looking,  athletic  guard,  con- 
veniently seated  in  a  chair  behind  the  coach  ;  clothed,  at  the 
expense  of  government,  in  bright  scarlet,  ornamented  with  gold 
lace ;  and  armed  with  a  tremendous  blunderbuss,  to  protect  the 
valuable  epistolary  load  fnmi  all  invaders.  He  carries  a  bugle- 
Lorn,  which  he  sounds  with  well-known  clangour,  giving  notice 
of  his  approach  to  the  master  of  the  post-office,  and  tlie  host  of 
the  inn  appointed  to  receive  his  guarded  treasure.  Upon  hearing 
the  e.Kpectod  notes,  ostlers,  helpers,  boots,  messengers  without, 
and  bookkeepers  within,  instantly  '  make  ready  for  action,'  with 
as  great  alacrity  and  voluntary  zeal,  as  the  cavalry  soldier  pre- 
pares to  dash  to  the  destructive  charge,  against  the  opposing 
enemy,  on  hearing  the  well-known  notes,  that  import  an  advance, 
issue  from  the  shrill  trumpet,  on  the  battle-field. 

"  At  length  the  coach,  with  swiftly-whirling  wheels,  arrives  in 
safety  at  the  door  of  the  inn ;  and  its  skilful  conductors — the 
guard  and  coachman,  the  latter  being  often  called  by  the  more 
familiar  name  of  coachee — descend,  the  one  from  his  box  before, 
and  the  other  from  his  convenient  chair  behind  ;  and  disdaining 
the  chimney-corner  of  the  former  post-boy,  enter  the  adjacent  tap- 
room, where  (ever  welcome  guests)  tliey  regale  themselves, 
during  the  short  interval  allowed  for  their  stay,  at  the  instant 
expiration  of  which,  the  guard  sounds  the  travelling  note  on  his 
bugle, — the  words,  '  coadi  ready,'  proceed  in  loud  tone  from  the 
month  of  'coachee,'  who  immediately  resumes  his  ready  reins  :  — 
crack  goes  his  long  thonged  whip,  and  off  start  the  impatient 
steeds,  with  pace  so  rapid  as  to  strike  fire  from  the  pavement 
beneath  their  '  well-shod  feet ;'  the  wheels  rattling,  with  a  noise 
only  surpassed  in  loudness  by  the  bugle-horn  of  the  guard,  who 
sounds  a  sort  of  civil  retreat,  as  they  all  '  wend  their  way,'  with 
speedy  pace,  to  the  next  stage ;  where  the  like  ceremonies  are 
repeated,  and  reiterated  at  the  next,  until  their  happy  and  (most 
generally)  safe  arrival  at  the  post  town  to  which  they  -svere  ori- 
ginally bound.  The  valuable  commercial  cargo  is  then  delivered 
by  the  guard  to  the  postmaster,  or  proper  officer  of  goveriniient 
there,  who  causes  it  to  be  duly  distributed,  according  to  the  su- 
perscriptions or  written  directions,  indorsed  upon  each  respective 
letter  that  has  been  so  conveyed." 

The  account  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Stanley,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  introduced  by  the  following 
profound  as  well  as  pious  rellection,  which  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  at  once  of  the  author's  theological  and 
of  his  metaphysical  powers  : — 

"  The  Right  Honourable  E.  G.  S.  Stanley,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derbv  ;  and  whose  affinity  to  that  venerable  noble- 
man is  mentioned  from  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  grandfather  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  now  sitting  and  acting 
as  a  legislator  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, — his  father, 
eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  earl,  being  at  the  sui/ie  time  a. 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  himself  (Mr.  Stanley) 
likewise  a  member  of  that  bouse,  and  now  (as  here  shown)  filling 
the  most  important  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Can  it  then, 
with  truth,  be  said,  by  those  who  repine  at  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  '  The  life  of  man  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
mit of  his  ambition  being  fully  gratified,  and  his  zeal  and  exer- 
tions amply  rewarded,  in  this  transitory  life  ? '  No  :  '  whatever 
is,  is  right.' " 

The  ministers  for  Scotland  are  next  described.  Here 
the  principal  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  is  stated,  is, 
that  the  Solicitor-General  for  that  country  is  always  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  account 
of  the  Speaker,  who,  it  is  said  with  commendable  pre- 
cision of  phrase,  "is  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  members, 
or  a  majority  of  them,"  we  have  a  wonderfidly  successful 
attempt  to  explain  that  perplexing  puzzle, — a  casting 
vote.  But  we  must  not  steal  all  our  author's  pearls,  so  we 
shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  this.  After 
tlje  Speaker  come  the  Ambassadors,  and  next  to  them 
the  King's  Messengers,  and  then  Sir  Augustus  Cliflbrd, 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  But  between  the  two 
latter  heads  is  interposed  a  loose  paragraph  touching 
the  "  various  other  subordinate  officers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  commonly  called  clerks,"  which  we  must 
notice  for  the  sake  of  a  fragment  of  bibliographical 
learning  contained  in  it.  The  fact  stated,  we  confess, 
is  new  to  tis.  "  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  author  re- 
marks, "  to  specify  the  names  or  descriptions  of  these 
clerks;  one  of  them,  liowever,"  he  adds,  "must  be 
noticed, — the  head  clerk,  who  was  lately  a  Mr.  Ley,  and 


wlio  has  commemorated  himself  by  writing  and  publish- 
ing a  most  authentic  and  useful  book,  on  the  business 
and  proceedings  of  parliament,  with  which  every  member 
ought  to  be  acquainted."  We  did  not  know  either  that 
Mr.  Ley  was  defunct,  or  that  he  had  published  any 
such  work  as  is  here  spoken  of.  We  have  no  doubt 
indeed,  both  from  this  and  other  passages  of  the  volume, 
that  the  author  refers  to  the  great  work  on  Precedents  of 
Parliament  commoidy  attributed  to  the  late,  Mr.  Hatsell, 
from  which,  we  observe,  he  occasionally  quotes  very 
freely  when  he  finds  a  passage  that  suits  his  purpose. 
(See  particularly  pp.  84,  85,  &c.)  The  book  contains 
corrections  of  several  other  vulgar  errors  of  a  similar 
kind.  For  example,  a  common  enough  work  (but  these 
"  common  things  that  round  us  lie"  are  those  from  which 
an  original  mind  often  extracts  its  greatest  discoveries), 
is  constantly  quoted  by  this  writer  as  '  Smollett's  History 
of  England  continued  by  Hume.'  We  confess  we 
thought  at  first  that  this  might  have  been  a  printer's 
blunder,  so  prepossessed  were  we  with  the  prevalent 
misunderstanding  on  the  matter  ;  but  seeing  the  reference 
uniformly  repeated  at  least  a  dozen  times,  we  of  course 
give  up  the  point. 

To  return  now  to  Sir  Augustus  Clifford : — next  to  the 
passage  about  the  mail-coaches,  that  in  which  Sir  Au- 
gustus and  his  Majesty  figure  together  is,  we  think,  the 
grandest  thing  in  the  book.  It  is  as  follows,  and  the 
reader  will,  we  are  sure,  admire  the  solicitude  evinced  by 
the  author  to  make  himself  intelligible  on  so  important 
an  occasion,  to  the  most  unfurnished  understandings: — 

"  Upon  every  first  meeting  of  a  newly-elected  parliament,  after 
the  preceding  parliament  may  have  been  dissolved  or  ended, 
legally, — that  is,  either  by  lapse  of  time,  the  old  parliament 
having  sat  during  the  longest  period  prescribed  by  law,  namely, 
for  seven  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session,  or  by 
such  parliament  having,  before  the  termination  by  lapse  of  time, 
been  dissolved  by  his  Majesty  himself,  who  has  the  power  to 
effect  such  dissolution,  as,  and  when,  he  may  think  proper,  and 
which  is  usually  notified  to  the  public  by  a  proclamation,  in  a 
newspaper,  called  the  '  London  Gazette,'  published  on  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  whatever  appears  there,  under  proper  au- 
thority, being  considered  as  legal  notice  to  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  indeed,  it  may  be  added,  with  a  near  approach  to  truth,  to 
the  whole  world.  Upon  such  first  assembling,  when  the  King, 
whicli  he  frequently  does,  personal/y  attends  the  opening,  habited 
in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  he  is  now,  on 
entering  the  House  of  Lords,  immediately  preceded  by  the  most 
Noble  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  before- 
mentioned,  he  being  Earl  Marshal,  and  hereditary  Eaid  Marshal 
of  England,  in  his  robes  of  office,  who  walks  in  procession  before 
Ills  IMajesty  into,  and  in  the  House,  preceding  him,  a  few  paces 
to  the  throne,  and  afterwards  remains  near  him,  during  his  stay 
there.  The  King,  upon  taking  his  place  on  the  throne,  addresses 
the  House  then  consisting  of  peers  of  the  realm,  (who  are  the 
hereditary  members  of  tliat  House,  and  all  stand  during  his 
Majesty's  entrance.)  merely  desiring  that  their  lordships  will  be 
seated.  And  he  then  directs  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Itod,  to 
summon  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  attend  there  ; 
when,  in  a  few  minutes,  through  large  folding-doors,  forming  a 
communication  betwixt  the  two  Houses,  enter  the  newly-elected 
Speaker,  usually  accompanied  liy  so  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, as  the  space  below  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
accommodate ;  and  who  all  remain  there,  whilst  liis  Majesty 
delivers  from  the  throne,  his  speech  ;  which  lie  does,  by  reading 
it,  in  an  eniphatical  voice,  from  a  paper,  or  sometimes  a  piece  of 
white  satin,  whereon  it  is  printed,  and  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  This  ceremony  over,  his  Majesty  leaves  the  House,  in 
nearly  the  same  form  in  which  he  entered  it,  and  the  Peers  and 
Commons  withdraw." 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  has,  it  seems,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  upon  this  head  we  must  not  omit  an  anecdote  which 
is  brought  forward  by  way  of  exalting  the  character  of 
a  former  Lusher  ; — 

"  It  was  not  an  uncommon  transaction,"  says  our  author, 
'•'  when  the  late  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  Bart.,  was  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  (a  situation  which  he  held  for  a  great  number  of 
years,)  to  be  followed  by  persons  from  London,  down  to  his  seat 
at  'Wellow,  upon  Sherwood  Forest,  near  OUerton,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, a  distance  of  140  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for 
the  place  of  door-keeper,  when  by  death  any  became  vacant ;  and 
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sometimes  there  have  even  been  instances  of  races  with  horses, 
and  even  r/igs.  by  tlie  competitors  for  such  situations,  who  made 
Sir  Francis  biddings,  (not  unlilte  an  auction),  for  the  purcliase 
of  them.  But  Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  fine  okl  baronet  of  tlie 
ancient  English  school,  sometimes  disappointed  the  highest  bid- 
der ;  fu}'  unless,  upon  inquiry,  he  turned  uut  to  he  an  honest  man, 
and  of  gaud  personal  appearance.  Sir  Francis  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him." 

We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  tlie  next  chapters, 
whicl),  taken  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  stand,  treat  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  Consuls,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  other 
law  courts.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  magistrates 
or  justices  of  tlic  peace,  in  which  it  is  remarked  that 
the  qualification  of  this  order  of  functionaries  "  was 
fixed  several  centuries  ago,  when  money  was  of  much 
greater  value  than  it  is  in  this  our  present  nineteenth 
century  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  so  that  a  sum  of  100/. 
would  be  then  equal  to  a  sum  of  1000/.  now."  The 
next  chapter  is  on  the  Parliament.  Here  we  are  some- 
what archly  told  respecting  the  Bishops  that  "  they  are 
all  (considered  so,  at  least,  and  sometimes  actually)  resi- 
dent in  eacli  of  their  respective  dioceses."  It  is  also 
stated  tliat  the  Irish  representative  peers  are  only  24  in 
number,  including  four  bishops, — the  common  notion 
being  that  the  number  is  28  besides  the  four  bishops — 
and  that  there  was  no  separate  parliament  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  when  it  was  united  with  England.  Scotland, 
too,  it  seems,  has  always  been  "  considered  part  of 
Britain." 

In  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  also 
various  little  "  portions  of  information  "  which  are  new 
to  us.  The  circumstance  that  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers is  still  658,  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  changes 
effected  by  the  Reform  Act,  has  happened,  we  are 
assured,  "  by  a  curious  coincidence."  In  our  copy  of 
the  work,  indeed,  this  statement  is  contradicted  with 
the  pen,  in  so  far  as  regards  this  part  of  the  book  ;  but 
it  is  repeated  for  all  that  in  a  subsequent  page.  "  It 
happened  accidentally,"  says  the  author  (p.  110)  "  that 
after  the  several  subtractions  of  members  from  some, 
and  additions  to  other  counties  and  places,  the  total 
number  of  members  of  tlie  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment remained  exactly  the  same  as  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  expressively  called  '  The  Reform  Act,'  &c. 
That  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of  members,  as  both 
lieretofore  and  now,  amounts  to  658."  Of  this  number 
Ireland  is  stated  (at  p.  81)  to  send  no  fewer  than  150 — 
a  piece  of  news  which  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  one,  will  be 
glad  to  hear. 

A  long  chapter  which  follows,  headed  '  Additional 
Forms  as  to  Private  Bills,'  if  it  does  not  contain  much 
upon  that  subject,  is  full  of  valuable  matter  upon  a 
variety  of  other  points.  A  very  difficult  question,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  settled  at  once  and  for  ever  by  the 
following  happy  discovery,  and  tlie  new  and  ingenious 
application  made  of  it.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
we  are  told, — 

"  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  parties  (Whigs  and  Tories  of 
the  flay)  were  so  nearly  matched,  or  equal  in  numbers,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  an  undoubted  majority  there  in  her  own  favour,  the 
Queen  created  four  new  peers  from  among  the  Commons,  selecting 
such  of  the  members  of  that  House  as  had  siijuahzcd  themselves  by 
the  violence  of  their  speeches;  and  the  wi'iter  cannor  refrain  from 
here  reminding  his  readers,  that  the  creation  of  peers,  iu  this 
instance  (in  his  apprehensions  at  least),  proves  the  absolute  and 
imdoubted  right  and  authority  of  the  King  so  to  do  at  his  plea- 
sure, notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  recently  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure,  when  his  present  JMajesty,  William 
IV.,  was  on  the  point  of  resorting  to  the  like  ex[)edient,  in  order 
to  carry  the  great  question  lately  agitated  respecting  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  but  which  was  at 
length  carried  without  his  having  exercised  that  royal  prerogative 
— a  prerogative  now  probably,  by  every  one,  considered  as  un- 
doubted. 

Undoubted  indeed  must  the  royal  prerogative  be  noio 
considered  by  every  one  after  such  a  vindication.  Who 


can  longer  doubt  that  his  Majesty  may,  whenever  he 
pleases,  make  even!  /b!<r  new  peers  at  once,  provided 
only  that  he  shall  take  care  to  select  them  from  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  violence  of  their  speeches  ? 

The  story  of  the  union  with  Scotland  is  told  at  great 
length :  that  of  the  Irish  union  very  briefly.  The 
author,  too,  appears  to  us  to  speak  of  the  latter  of  these 
events  as  having  happened  much  nearer,  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  former  than  has  been  generally  understood. 
After  telling  us  that,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1707,  there 
met  in  London  what  he  calls  "  the  first  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  unitedly  with  Scotland,  that  ever  sat," 
he  goes  on, — "  And  some  time  afterwards,  also,  a  delay 
arising  from  debates  in  the  parliament  of  each  nation,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  which  afterwards  became  an  Act,  and 
one  of  the  statute  laws  of  the  land,  by  which  Ireland  was 
added  to  England  and  Scotland." 

The  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  are  detailed  with 
much  minuteness  under  a  series  of  heads,  the  chief  credit 
of  the  measure  being  given  to  Lord  John  Russell,  described 
as  "  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
cause  was  espoused,  and  efforts  seconded  and  aided  by 
Earl  Grey,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Althorp,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  of  which  they  were  part." 

The  next  parcel  of  chapters  are  headed,  in  succession, 
'  The  Common  Law,'  '  The  Pentateuch,'  '  The  Sixth 
Commandment,'  '  Duelling,'  '  The  Sixth  Command- 
ment resumed,'  '  Magna  Cliarta,'  &c.  The  author 
apologizes  for  dwelling  at  so  much  length  upon  the  sixth 
commandment  on  the  following  curious  plea : — 

"  He  hopes  for  indulgence,  when  it  shall  be  recollected,  that 
although  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  far  from  that  description  of  persons  who  are  likely  to 
commit  crimes,  still,  '  be  it  remembered,'  that  '  humanum  est 
errare,'  '  to  err,  is  human  so  that  the  most  respectable, — nay, 
even  the  most  humane,  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  under 
the  influence  and  excitement  of  heat  or  sudden  passion,  do  that 
which  may  render  them  amenable  to  the  law,  for  an  act  of  which 
they  could  not  previously  have  thought  themselves  capable,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  committing.  Should  what  is  above  cited 
t)e  the  means  of  preventing  even  one  such  instance,  by  the  cau- 
tion which  the  writer  intends  here  to  convey,  some  good  at  least 
will  have  been  accomplished  by  his  humble  labours." 

Among  other  "  wise  saws  "  in  this  part  of  the  book, 
we  are  informed  that  "  the  first  five  books  of  the  Holy 
Bible  are  called  the  Pentateuch,  as  being  five  in  number, 
from  the  Latin  word  pentas,  signifying  "The Five."  " Not 
only  lawyers,"  it  is  affirmed  in  another  place,  "  but  di- 
vines (in  the  latter  it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  duty)  have 
descanted  on  the  crime  of  murder." 

Next  come  dissertations  on  the  '  Habeas  Corpus  Act,' 
the  '  Bill  of  Rights,'  '  Trial  by  Jury,'  '  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,'  with  all  the  other  courts  over  again,  and 
'  Trial  by  Jury  '  a  second  time,  including  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  '  God  save  the  King,'  with  an  exposure  of 
such  "  improper  and  vulgar  interpolations"  as — 
"  Give  us  roast  beef  in  store, 
And  key  of  the  cellar  door  ;" 

and  a  comparison  of  the  music  of  the  national  anthem 
to  that  of — 

"  Lambs  to  sell,  Iambs  to  sell, 
Clime  here  my  lambs  to  buy ; 
AVho'll  buy  my  Iambs  ;" 

which  lines,  it  is  observed,  "  are  in  measure  or  metre, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  '  God  save  the  King.'  "  "  The 
motto  of  Stat  no?ni?ivs  in  iimhra  appended  to  some  re- 
cent editions  of  Junius,"  it  is  added,  "  may  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  good  old  song  as  to  those  letters;  for 
probably  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  former,  and  the 
composer  of  the  latter  will  both  verify  the  Latin,  by  per- 
petually standing  under  the  shadow  of  concealment." 
The  only  term  that  appears  not  to  be  translated  in  this 
,  new  version  is  the  term  Nom,inus,  which  must  therefore, 
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we  suppose,  be  a  proper  name.  The  motto,  consequently, 
fully  interpreted  will  be,  "  Noniinus  stands  uncler  the 
shadow." 

Having  tlien  treated  once  more  of  the  High  Courts 
of  Parliament  and  Chancery,  and  after  these  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Coro- 
ner's Court,  &c.,  the  author  next  makes  a  sudden  plunge 
into  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  discusses 
in  a  dissertation  of  32  pages.  Within  this  space,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  state,  is  comprised  a  Life  of  Mary 
Stuart,  which  extends  to  above  a  dozen  pages,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
George  III.,  of  nearly  the  same  length.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  I68S  and  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  which  form  the 
subjects  of  the  following  two  chapters,  are  more  briefly 
dismissed.  The  account  of  the  latter  event,  however,  is 
new  in  several  particulars — especially  in  the  statement 
that  Prince  Cliarles,  the  young  Pretender,  was  the  son 
of  James  II.,  and  that  in  1745  the  reigning  monarch  in 
England  was  "  George  the  First,  who  had  acceded  to 
the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  Anne." 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Portion"  on  "  Titles,  honours, 
dignities,  and  distinctions,  hereditary,  national,  and 
peculiar."  Here  we  are  informed,  among  other 
things,  "  that  Sir  Andrew  Abdy,  Baronet,  is  the 
oldest  baronet  in  the  list  of  baronetcy," — the  mean- 
ing probably  being  that  he  is  so  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  might  be  fancifully  said  that  the  letter  A  is  the 
oldest  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  section  on  Knights 
Bannerets,  however,  is  the  most  curious.  It  contains  a 
sort  of  history  of  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
delicately  designated  "  the  internal  commotions  which 
then  agitated  the  kingdom,  arising  from  different  miscon- 
ceptions between  him  and  his  parliament,'" — after  which 
follows  an  account  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  both 
of  whom  are  stated  to  be  "  fictions  animals."  At  last  the 
whole  subject  of  "  Titles  and  honours,"  is  wound  up  as 
follows  : — 

"  An  Engli.shman,  in  allusion  to  his  honest,  blunt,  steady, 
straightforward  character,  is  called  '  John  Bull.' 

"  An  Irishman, '  Paddy,'  or  '  Pat,'  from  their  titular  Saint, 
St.  Patrick. 

"  A  Scotchm  an,  *  Sandy,'  or  *  Sawny,*  supposed  to  have  nnscti 
original/i/,  from  the  red  or  sandy-coloured  hair^  peculiar  to  some  of 
the  inhohitants  of  that  country. 

"  A  Welchman,  '  TalFy,'  probably  from  their  patron  Saint,  St. 
David,  or  not  unlikely  from  a  river  flowing  in  that  country, 
called  the  Taaf." 

Of  the  remaining  chapters  we  regret  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  mentioning  the  titles.  The 
first  four  form  a  comprehensive  course  of  geography, 
t]ie  subjects  being,  '  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,'  '  The 
Chillern  Hundreds,'  '  The  East  Indies,'  and  '  The  West 
Indies.*  The  subject  of  heraldry  and  coats  of  arms  is 
next  discussed  at  considerable  length,  although  the  au- 
thor confesses  his  inability  "  correctly  to  describe,  or  tech- 
nically to  explain,  this  subject,  he  not  having  studied 
lieraldry  as  a  science."  Tliis  long  chapter  is  followed  by 
a  short  one  on  the  Bank  of  England,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion to  which  are  given  the  'Ten  Rules  of  Jefferson,  to 
be  observed  in  ordinary  life,'  "  although"  (remarks  the 
author)  "  some  readers  may  possibly  smile  at  their  intro- 
duction in  this  place."  '  Jefferson's  Rules'  are  succeeded 
by  a  disquisition  on  the  Stocks,  which  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

It  is  plain  that  tliis  book  ought  not  to  have  been  en- 
titled '  Portions  of  Information  on  the  English  Consti- 
tution," but  rather  a  complete  body  of  information  on 
all  subjects  whatsoever, — an  encyclopjedia  of  the  onine 
scibile,  or  storeliouse  of  all  actual  and  possible  knowledge. 
The  fact  that  such  works  continue  to  issue  from  the 
houses  of  our  great  publishers,  must  be  consoling  to 
those  whom  the  Penny  Magazines  and  Cyclopaedias  keep 
in  such  a  fever  of  alarm  about  the  decaying  state  of  our 


literature.  A  performance  like  the  '  Portions'  must  show 
the  world  tliat  there  is,  after  all,  a  quality  of  literature 
which  the  dear  press  alone  can  supply.  Indeed,  partial 
as  we  are  to  the  more  diffusive  mode  of  publication  in 
many  cases,  we  admit  at  once  both  that  no  such  work 
as  the  present  has  yet  been  produced,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  the  penny  press,  and  that  it  is  an  instance  of  a  kind 
of  works  to  which  we  do  not  think  the  diffusive  principle 
to  be  properly  applicable.  We  doubt  exceedingly  that 
they  would  be  found  to  answer,  if  the  experiment  should 
be  tried. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Dundee  Watt  Institution. — We  have  received  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  report  of  this  institution,  which  will 
soon  have  been  eleven  years  in  existence.  Its  condition 
is  flourishing  ;  and,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  a  gratifying 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  its  members. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  session,  there  were  sold 
126  tickets ;  and  for  the  second  division  of  the  session, 
102;  while  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  tenth 
session,  the  numbers  sold  were  respectively  213  and  176. 
The  hall  of  the  institution  is  open  once  a  week  to  such 
members  as  feel  inclined  to  attend  a  lecture  delivered  by 
one  of  their  number.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
interest  of  the  young  seamen  belonging  to  the  port,  who 
are  on  shore  during  the  winter,  lectures  more  especially 
interesting  to  mariners  were  delivered  on  another  evening 
of  the  week  during  the  winter  of  1833-4 ;  but  they  did  not 
meet  with  the  desired  success,  although  great  judgment 
seems  to  have  been  evinced  in  the  selection  of  interesting 
subjects.  The  attendance  at  31  lectures  varied  from  70  to 
130.  The  library  of  the  institution  contains  upwards  of  UOO 
volumes  ;  and  a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  we  recom- 
mend to  general  practice,  that  of  registering  the  issue  of 
books  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
degree  in  which  different  classes  of  books  have  been  read. 
From  the  accounts  which  have  been  kept  at  the  Watt 
Institution,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average  of  nine  years, 
there  have  been  equal  to  eighty-one  constant  readers  in 
the  library,  who  have  been  reading  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:— Mathematics  5,  natural  philosophy  14,  chemistry 
8,  arts  and  manufactures  12,  natural  history  3,  geography 
and  history  15,  mental  philosophy  6,  miscellaneous  18. 
To  be  enabled  to  deduce  a  statement  of  this  sort,  the 
library  must  be  classified  with  great  care  ;  an  advantage 
which,  in  the  present  case,  is  enjoyed  through  the  kindness 
and  exertion  of  an  influential  member  of  the  Institution. 
We  may  expect  soon  to  receive  a  further  report  of  the 
progress  of  this  establishment,  and  shall  have  pleasure  in 
witnessing  additional  proofs  of  the  good  which  it  is  effect- 
ing. 

Doncastcr  Lyceum. — Under  this  name  a  general  literary 
and  scientific  institution  has  been  commenced  at  Don- 
caster,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  intellectual  cul- 
tivation among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
with  much  satisfaction  that  we  regard  the  formation  of 
such  an  institution  in  Doncaster ;  and  we  congratulate 
the  projectors  of  the  Lyceum  on  the  warm  support 
which  their  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  has  re- 
ceived. Every  individual  of  the  town  may  become  an 
annual  or  quarterly  member— the  former  by  a  yearly 
subscription  of  twenty  shillings,  and  the  latter  by  quar- 
terly payments  of  half-a-crown.  By  this  means  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  the  commimity  will  not  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  ;  and,  when  admitted,  there 
will  be  no  invidious  distinction  which  might  cause  them 
to  feel  that  they  were  of  less  importance  than  others.  The 
Society  has  already  been  favoured  with  several  offers  of 
lectures  from  its  members,  and  its  prospects  are  very  en- 
couraging. Upwards  of  fifty  individuals  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  members,  and  new  applications  are  constantly 
received.  The  institution  will  gradually  develope  itself  as 
its  resources  increase.  At  present,  its  funds  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  scientific  and  literary  period- 
icals. The  establishment  of  a  library  and  a  museum,  and 
the  institution  of  courses  of  lectures  are  expected  to  follow. 
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Louth  Mechanics'  Imtitution. — Classes  are  now  in 
activity  for  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Stenogfraphy  ;  and 
Lectures  have  recently  been  delivered  on  Drawing,  and  on 
Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Moody. 
The  committee  attribute  a  great  portion  of  their  success  to 
the  exclusion  of  newspapers,  works  of  a  controversial 
nature,  and  politics.  A  larger  and  more  commodious  room 
is  about  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

Parish  Schools. — Some  uncei-tainty  having  been  felt 
in  many  parishes  as  to  the  legality  of  applying  the 
rates  to  the  support  of  Parish  Schools  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners, will  at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest: — "  Sir, — I  am 
directed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales,  to  remark,  that  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  in 
possession  of  the  Board,  that  when  the  education  of 
parish  children  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  where 
the  master  or  mistress  has  been  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  of  good  moral  habits,  those  children  have  obtained 
situations,  and  got  into  industrious  courses  more  readily, 
and  have,  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases,  than  where 
no  such  care  has  been  bestowed,  ceased  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  parish  or  the  public  at  large.  A  careful  additional 
expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  a  good  education,  has 
always  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  the  best  course  with 
regard  even  to  the  mere  pecuniary  saving ;  and  on  that 
account  a  proper  expenditure  of  the  rates  will  therefore 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners." 

New  Mechanics'  Hall,  Sheffield. — On  Tuesday,  January 
12,  a  meeting  of  mechanics  and  others  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Mechanics'  Hall  at  Sheffield, 
suited  to  the  various  pui-poses  of  the  Sick,  Friendly,  and 
other  Societies  in  the  town, — the  Mechanics'  Library,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  other  establishments  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics.  The  speakers  were 
chiefly  working  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Gainsford.  Mr.  Parker,  M.  P., 
■was  absent,  owing  to  public  business  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  Master  Cutler, 
and  several  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  present. 
Mr.  Gainsford  detailed  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  in  relation  to  the  project  previous  to  the  meeting, 
which  he  stated  had  been  fully  assented  to  by  the  Com- 
mittees both  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Me- 
chanics' Library.  The  former  institution  proposed  that 
the  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
have  a  large  school-room  in  the  contemplated  building. 
Mr.  Ibbotson,  a  manufacturer,  observed,  that  the  work- 
men of  Sheffield,  if  they  thought  proper,  could  erect  half 
a  dozen  such  buildings  as  the  one  proposed.  Mr.  Lomas. 
a  mechanic,  stated  that  many  working  men  resorted  to  the 
public-house,  and  became  drunkards,  who,  if  they  could 
have  spent  their  time  elsewhere,  would  have  proved  a 
blessing  to  their  families.  Resolutions  were  proposed  and 
carried  for  raising  a  capital  of  10,000/.  in  shares  of  25#., 
payable  by  instalments.  Every  individual  can  therefore 
become  a  shareholder  on  these  terms.  A  committee  of 
twenty-four,  including  twelve  operatives,  will  be  appointed 
to  carry  the  project  into  effect,  and,  as  soon  as  500/.  are 
obtained,  another  public  meeting  will  take  place.  In  the 
appointment  of  a  schoolmaster,  no  shareholder  will  possess 
more  than  one  vote  ;  but  on  general  business  a  possessor 
of  one  hundred  shares  will  have  a  vote  for  every  ten 
shares ;  for  ten  shares  six  votes ;  and  for  every  share 
under  five,  a  vote  for  each  share. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday  the  12th  inst., 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  a  communication  was 
read  from  Colonel . I ackson,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  law 
of  the  Congelation  of  Running  Water,  as  ascertained  by 
experiments  made  in  the  winter  of  1833-4,  on  the 
Neva.  St.  Petersburg,  the  paper  began  by  observing, 
although  not  the  most  northern,  was  certainly  the  coldest 
capital  in  Europe— the  mean  maximum  temperature 
being  so  low  as  24°  Reaumur.  The  Neva  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  generally  covered  with  ice  for  about  five  months  of 
the  year,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 


of  March ;  but  sometimes  the  freezing  has  commenced  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  September,  and  sometimes  it  has 
lasted  till  the  end  of  April.  The  ice  frequently  attains 
the  thickness  of  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half.  Colo- 
nel Jackson  considers  this  great  thickness  to  be  attri- 
butable principally  to  two  circumstances :  the  first,  the 
great  quantity  of  drift-ice  that  is  brought  down  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  congelation,  from  the  lake 
Ladoga;  and  the  second,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
frost.  The  principal  conclusion  to  which  the  experiments 
led,  was — that  the  increase  of  thickness  in  the  ice  was 
exactly  proportional  to  the  accumulated  quantities  of  cold 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  what  may  be  called  the  sums  of 
the  atmospheric  temperatures.  Many  other  inferences, 
however,  were  also  drawn,  and  hypgtheses  suggested,  re- 
specting the  shape  and  character  of  the  under-surface  of 
the  ice  formed  over  a  running  stream,  the  formation  of 
a  substance  resembling  snow,  both  immediately  under 
the  ice  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  &c.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  paper  was  reserved  till  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  2Gth,  Colonel  Jackson's  paper 
was  concluded,  and  the  commencement  read  of  an  ac- 
count, by  Lord  Prudhoe,  of  a  journey  performed  by  his 
Lordship  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Sennaar,  in  1829. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  scientific  meeting  of  January  29th,  many  interest- 
ing specimens  of  birds,  shells,  &c.,  with  various  anatomi- 
cal preparations  were  exhibited.  We  may  notice  especially 
a  collection  of  birds  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Boyle  to  the  Society.  Several  of  these 
are  new  to  science,  and  of  great  value  to  the  ornitho- 
logist. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  attention.  In  this  gigantic  chain,  whose 
snow-clad  peaks  overtop  the  Andes,  much  nemains  to  be 
done  by  the  enterprising  man  of  science.  New  mammalia 
from  that  portion  of  the  globe,  inhabiting  a  middle  alti- 
tude, are  from  time  to  time  brought  out  to  our  notice  ;  and 
new  birds,  from  the  woods  and  ravines,  the  hills  and  mo- 
rasses, are  continually  transported  to  our  collections.  The 
woodpeckers  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged 
in  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Of  these  the  collection  now 
exhibited  contained  six  separate  species,  all  rare;  to  which 
may  be  a.dded  part7-idges  (f r in gi I le^),  ami  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful parrot  (palceornis).  AVhile,  however,  the  remote 
parts  of  India  hold  out  a  promise  of  rewarding,  by  rich 
discoveries,  the  zeal  of  the  traveller,  Europe  is  not  to  be 
neglected  ;— all^its  products  are  not  yet  known.  Witness, 
for  example,  three  birds  brought  before  the  present  meet- 
ing. The  first  of  these  which  claims  our  attention  is  a 
new  pelican  from  Dalmatia.  It  is  termed  Pclicanus 
crispus,  and  differs  in  many  essential  points  from  the 
white  pelican  (Pelicanus  onocrotalus.  Linn.),  which  is  so 
extensively  spread  over  the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe, 
especially  where  inland  seas,  large  lakes,  and  wide  rivers 
invite  its  residence.  It  equals  the  white  pelican  in  size  ; 
in  colour  and  relative  admeasurement,  however,  it  offers 
many  differences. 

The  next  new  bird,  from  Dalmatia  also,  was  a  gull ;  and 
the  third  a  species  of  regulus,  or  gold-crest.  Of  this  latter 
genus,  two  species  only  have  been  recognised — the  com- 
mon golden  crest,  or  gold-crested  wren  (Regulus  vulgaris), 
and  the  fiery  golden  crest  {Regulus  ignicapillus).  The  one 
now  added,  though  agreeing  closely  in  form  and  general 
marking,  as  well  as  in  size,  with  its  beautiful  and  tiny 
congeners,  wants  the  golden  crown,  so  conspicuous  an 
ornament  in  their  attire.  Of  its  habits  and  manners  we 
can  only  speak  from  analogy. 

Several  new  shells,  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr, 
Cuming,  were  named  and  described.  This  gentleman's 
collection,  it  may  be  observed,  en  passant,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Europe  possessed  by  a  pri- 
vate individual. 

A  paper  on  Insects,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  was  read  to  the 
meeting ;  and  Mr.  Owen  entered  into  several  details 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  connected  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  opossums,  and  the  marsupial  animals  gene- 
rally. In  the  structure  of  these  animals,  many  points  yet 
remain  to  be  determined ;  they  seem  to  form,  in  certain 
respects,  an  isolated  group  or  class — while  they  represent 
among  themselves  the  great  orders  into  which  the  mam-. 
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malia  generally  are  divided.  The  marsupalia  exhibit,  for 
example,  carnivorous  animals,  analogous  to  the  I'ox  or 
wolf, to  the  polecats  and  weasels;  graminivorous  animals, 
analogous  to  the  scjuirrel,  the  larger  rodants,  and  even 
the  cattle  that  graze  the  pasture;  and  insectivorous  ani- 
mals, which,  in  their  habits  and  general  economy,  repre- 
sent the  edentatous  order —  the  manis,  or  armadillo. 
Strange  it  is,  that  all  the  native  biute  mammalia  of  New 
Holland  should  be  marsupial — that  no  examples  should 
occur  in  Continental  Asia  or  Europe  ;  but  that  we  should 
meet  in  America  with  the  same  structural  phenomena — 
the  same  anatomical  conformation  (a  conformation  con- 
nected with  the  production  and  rearing  of  their  young)  in 
a  numerous  group  of  opossums  (Dide/phis). 

We  observed,  on  the  table,  the  skull  of  an  enormous 
swordfish,  lately  presented  to  the  society  ;  the  animal 
was  stated  to  have  measured  thirty  feet  in  length. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  February  10. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS.  No.  T. 

Friday,  January  23.— The  first  of  the  evening  (weekly) 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  for  the  season  of  1835, 
was  held  on  this  day.  Mr.  Faraday  delivered  a  Lecture 
on  '  Certain  Discoveries  of  M.  Melloni,  on  the  Science 
of  Radiant  Heat.'  We  have  seldom  heaid  Mr.  Faraday 
to  more  advantage.  The  occasion,  indeed,  was  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertion  of  his  matchless  powers  of  com- 
municating knowledge;  and  he  was  in  his  happiest  mode 
of  mind  and  body.  Those  who  only  know  this  remarkable 
man  in  his  writings,  or  from  general  reputation,  can  form 
but  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of  his  great  qualifications 
as  a  lecturer.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
present  at  lectures  delivered  by  most  of  the  eminent  pro- 
iessors  of  science  and  literature  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom — including  the  most  popular  teachers  in  the 
metropolis,  and  at  Cainl)ridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin— and  have  heard  more  than  once  the  most 
eminent  preachers  and  orators  of  our  time;  but  we 
never  heard  but  one  man  who  so  nearly  approached 
our  ideal  of  a  lecturer  as  Mr.  Faraday.  By  lecturing, 
it  must  be  obvious  we  mean  something  more  than  read- 
ing aloud  for  an  hour — parrot-like— some  compilation 
of  the  opinions  of  others  on  a  particular  subject.  Tiiere 
is,  in  truth,  the  same  difference— as  to  result — be- 
tween hearing  one  of  this  unfortunately  too  numerous 
class  of  "  lecturers,"  and  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Faraday,  as 
reading  a  chapter  in  a  prosy  compilation  and  in  an  ori- 
ginal work  of  genius  :  in  the  one  case,  not  only  is  your 
attention  riveted,  and  your  conceptive  and  reasoning 
faculties  agreeably  exercised,  but  you  rise  from  the  perusal 
braced  and  invigorated,  and  eager  for  further  acquisitions; 
in  the  other  case,  it  is  possible  that  you  have  not  fallen 
asleep. 

Nothing  of  its  kind  can  be  better  than  Mr.  Faraday's 
manner,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  matter.  His  ad- 
mirable self-possession,  his  distinct  and  energetic  enun- 
ciation, and  the  lucid  ordei  in  which  he  presents  his  facts 
and  inferences,  are  peculiarly  his  own.  Then,  his  lan- 
guage is  tlie  perfection  of  the  language  of  an  oral  teacher, 
— full,  clear,  precise,  and  graphic — never  a  word  too  much 
— never  a  word  too  little — and  never  but  one  meaning, 
and  that  so  obvious  as  to  preclude  all  misconception.  In 
these  particulars,  and  still  more  in  the  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a 
certain  unflagging  energy  of  manner,  lie  frequently  reminds 
us  of  the  present  Lord  Stanley  ;  and,  curious  to  add,  in 
the  general  expression  of  their  countenances  they  strongly 
resemble  each  other — the  bold,  penetrating,  and  rather 
too  gladiatorial  expression  of  the  brow  being  particularly 
alike  in  both.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  ever  rise,  in 
our  minds,  to  a  high  order  of  eloquence  ;  but  their  language 
nevertheless  more  frequently  reminds  us  of  Burke's  de- 
scription of  Sheridan's  oratory,  ■ —  "  neither  poetry  nor 
prose,  but  something  better  than  either," — than  that  of 
any  other  living  speaker.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  con- 
fined to  voice  and  external  bearing;  penetrating  clear- 
sightedness is  a  much  more  prominent  feature  of  the 
genius  of  both  men,  than  breadth  and  height  of  intellec- 
tual vision.  Highly,  however,  as  we  are  disposed  to  esti- 
mate Lord  Stanley's  capacity —  measuring  him  by  the 
puny  standard  of  the  present  House  of  Commons— we  are 


very  far  from  lifting  him  up  to  an  intellectual  equality 
with  Mr.  Faraday. 

As  we  consider  Mr.  Faraday  one  of  the  master-spirits  of 
the  age,  and  as  his  scientific  eminence  (the  steps  of  which 
we  shall,  on  an  early  opportunity,  endeavour  to  trace  for 
our  readers)  constitutes  a  new  and  very  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  we 
cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of  introducing  hipi  more 
intimately  to  our  readers.  We  shall  let  Mr.  Faraday  tell 
his  own  story  in  his  own  language,  merely  premising  that 
we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Paris,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
biographer, — to  whom  Mr.  Faraday's  letter  is  directed, — 
that  as  the  greatest  of  Bergman's  discoveries  was  the 
discovery  of  the  merits  of  young  Scheele,  so  not  the  least 
of  the  services  which  Sir  H.  Davy  has  conferred  on  che- 
mical science  was  his  extending  a  friendly  hand  to  young 
Faraday. 

"  My  dear  Sir — You  asked  me  to  give  j'ou  an  account  of  my 
fir.st  introduction  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  which  I  am  very  liappy 
to  do,  as  I  tliinli  the  circumstances  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  liis  heart. 

"  \Vhen  I  was  a  bookseller's  apprentice,  I  was  very  fond  of  ex- 
periments and  very  aver.se  to  trade.  It  happened  that  a  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  took  me  to  hear  some  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  last  lectures  in  Alhemarle-street.  I  took  notes, 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  fairly  and  in  a  quarto  volume. 

"  JMy  desire  to  escape  from  trade,  which  I  thought  vicious  and 
selfish,  and  to  devote  myself  to  science,  which  I  imagined  made  its 
possessor  amiable  and  liberal^  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  expressing  my  wishes 
and  hopes  that  if  an  opportimity  came  in  his  way,  he  would 
favour  my  views ;  at  the  same  time  I  sent  him  my  notes  of 
his  lectures.  The  answer  which  makes  all  the  point  of  this  com- 
munication I  send  in  the  original.  I  request  you  to  take  great 
care  of  it,  and  let  me  have  it  back,  for  you  may  imagine  how  much 
I  value  it. 

"  You  will  observe  that  this  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1812.  Early  in  11)13  he  requested  to  see  me;  told  me  the  situa- 
tion of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  was 
then  vacant.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  gratified  my  desires 
as  to  scientific  employment,  he  still  advised  me  not  to  give  up  the 
prospect  I  had  before  me,  telling  me  that  science  was  a  harsh  mis- 
tress, and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  but  poorly  rewarding 
those  who  devote  tliemselves  to  her  service.  He  smiled  at  mi/ 
notion  of  the  superior  morul feelinpr  of  scienlifc  men,  and  said  he 
would  leave  mc  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  me  right  on 
that  matter. 

"  Finally,  through  his  good  offices,  I  went  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  Ularch,  1813,  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  went  abroad  as  his  assistant  in  experi- 
ments and  writing.  I  returned  in  April,  1814,  resumed  my  situa- 
tion in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  have,  as  you  know,  remained 
there  since.  Vours,  &c.  M.  Faraday." 

We  leave  the  passages  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  even 
were  our  space  less  stinted  than  it  is,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  results  of  a  lecture 
which  turned  wholly  upon  experiments  that  require  a  new 
and  very  complex  apparatus  for  their  successful  repetition. 
We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing the  general  principles,  in  reference  to  which  these  ex- 
periments were  instituted,  and  the  results  to  which  they 
lead. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  '  Printing  Machine '  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  apparatus  or  instrument  which  M. 
Melloniused  in  determining,  by  experiment,  the  properties 
of  radiant  heat.  This  most  ingenious  instrument  is  called 
by  its  inventors,  MM.  Nobili  and  Melloni,  a  thcrmo-mul- 
iiplier,  and  consists  in  a  thermo-electric  combination  of 
the  metals  bismuth  and  antimony,  susceptible  of  excitation 
from  the  feeblest  conceivable  application  of  heat.  The 
delicacy  of  this  instrument  is  almost  incredible  :  the  heat 
of  the  hand  applied  to  one  of  the  junctures  of  the  metals 
made  a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  instrument  in- 
stantaneously deflect  from  its  equilibrium  ;  and  as  the  gal- 
vanometer moves  in  a  circle  which  is  divided  into  parts, 
the  deflection  becomes  a  measure  of  the  effect  produced, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  heat.  All  M.  Melloni's  important 
researches  may  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  this  instra- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  would  have  arrived  at  the 
results  of  those  researches,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the 
use  of  our  ordinary  mode  of  measuring  the  increments  of 
heat — namely,  the  expansion  of  air,  mercury,  or  alcohol 
in  the  thermometer. 
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According  to  De  la  Roche,  Biot,  Leslie,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  with  some  modification,  ol'  Faraday  himself, 
heat  and  light  are  considered  as  modes  of  condition  of  one 
simple  agent :  M.  Melloni,  on  the  contrary,  holds,  with  Pre- 
Yost  of  Geneva,  that  heat  is  a  distinct  fluid,  of  a  different 
source  and  character.  Mr.  Faraday  perfoi  med  several  beau- 
tiful experiments  illustrative  of  this  doctrine.  If  we  inter- 
pose a  glass  screen  between  us  and  afire,  the  light  radiates 
freely,  that  is,  passes  through  entirely  and  instantaneously 
— but  the  greatest  portion  of  the  heat  is  stopped.  Of  that 
portion  of  the  heat  which  is  transmitted  through  the  glass, 
the  usual  opinion  was,  that  it  did  not  come  through  in- 
stantaneously, that  is,  was  not  radiated  along  with  the 
light— but  was  radiated  from  the  heated  glass.  Melloni, 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  heat  radiates  as  instan- 
taneously through  transparent  screens  as  light ;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  wholly  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  of  the  screen.  Mr.  Faraday  held  a  ball  of 
iron,  heated  a  point  below  luminosity,  before  a  glass  screen, 

f laced  over  the  thermo-multiplier,  and  the  index,  that  is 
he  galvanometer,  became  iiistantaneoushj  affected.  The 
effect  produced  upon  a  screen  of  rock  salt  was  still  more 
remarkable  :  not  only  was  the  heat  transmitted  instanta- 
neously, but  almost  as  entirely  as  if  there  were  no  inter- 
posing body.  The  extraordinary  property  of  rock  salt 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Melloni— gives  that  sub- 
stance a  place  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  heat  of  almost 
incalculable  importance.  Rock  salt,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  as  transparent— that  is,  as  transmissive  of  light 
— as  glass ;  and  yet  92  out  of  100  incident  rays  of  heat 
will  pass  through  it  instantaneously ;  while  not  more  than 
ten  will  be  transmitted  through  a  piece  of  alvira  of  the 
same  thickness  and  possessing  the  same  transparence — 
and  but  60  through  a  plate  of  glass,  not  one-tenth  as  thick, 
and  also  possessing  almost  the  same  transparent  and 
refractive  powers.  This  difference  then  between  the  trans- 
missive  powers  of  bodies  as  they  regard  light  and  heat,  has 
induced  Melloni  to  call  the  latter  power  dia-ihennul,  or 
heat-passing  in  contradistinction  from  their  light-passing 
or  diaphanous  properties.  His  researches  under  these 
■heads  are  very  curious.  We  can,  however,  only  at  present 
afford  space  to  state,  that  he  has  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments, repeated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
that  the  transparency  of  bodies  with  reference  to  light  is 
no  measure — in  fact,  has  nothing  to  say  to  tlieir  transmis- 
sive properties  with  regard  to  heat.  Some  senii-opaque 
bodies  transmit  more  radiant  heat  than  some  transparent 
bodies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  bodies — quartz, 
black  mica,  for  example — transmit  heat  which  are  all  but 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  *■ 

We  must  defer  for  the  present  an  account  of  Melloni's 
.views  on  the  properties  of  heat,  which  he  holds  to  be  ana- 
logous to  the  refractive  and  polarizations  properties  of 
light.  Besides  that  his  researches  on  this  head  are  avow- 
edly imperfect,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  be  intelligible  in  a 
short  space,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 


EDINBURGH  SPECULATIVE  SOCIETY. 
(From  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.') 

At  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  this  Institution,  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner  on  Tuesday,  January  20, 
the  principal  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  "  The  Specula- 
'   'live  Society,"  was  proposed  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  from  whose 
■speech  we  make  the  following  extracts  concerning  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  institutions.    "  All 
his  observation  and  all  his  reflection  (he  said)  had  tended 
to  enhance,  in  his  estimation,  the  value  of  its  advantages, 
and  to  diminish  his'fearof  any  dangers  or  hazards  M'hich  it 
might  be  supposed  to  produce.    But  he  could  not  take 
I    leave  of  the  subject  without  also  saying  a  word  or  two  on 
I    what  had  been  represented,  and,  perhaps,  not  without 
some  colour  of  reason,  to  be  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
■of  such  an  institution.    He  believed,  that  in  the  intellec- 
.  tual  and  physical,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  nature,  there 
■was  with  ambitious  and  ardent  spirits  a  liability,  more  or 
less,  to  excesses  and  outbreaks  ;  but  which  were  best  and 
i    safest  to  occur  in  early  life.    It  was  a  common  phrase, 
j    that  young  men  should  sow  their  wild  oats  early  ;  he  be- 
!    lieved  there  were  wild  oats  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
I    of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  sooner  they  were  sown  the 
I    better.    The  ground  was  thereby  sooner  cleared,  and  in 
■the  Crop  of  after-life  the  tares  were  less  likely  to  be  missed 


with  the  wheat.  Thus  the  mind  was  enaliled  to  extinguish 
the  glitter  of  paradoxes  by  the  application  of  ])rinciples 
early  engendered— was  armed  against  the  deceptive  influ- 
ences of  scepticism  and  error,  and  accustomed  to  look  back 
on  them  as  among  its  earlier  puerilities,  which  in  its  yet 
untried  youth  it  had  combated  and  overthrown.  Such,  he 
conceived,  were  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Speculative 
Society  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  that  it 
not  only  tended  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  charities  of  in- 
tellectual life,  but  in  reality  it  encouraged  and  enabled  its 
members  to  form  a  jnster  estimate  both  of  themselves  and 
other  men :  and  though  last,  certainly  not  among  the 
least  of  its  advantages,  he  was  inclined  to  place  the  actual 
enjoyment  and  ennobling  gratification  which  it  produced. 
For  his  own  part,  in  looking  back  to  that  period  of  his  life 
when  he  had  experience  of  this  Society,  he  could  hardly 
conceive  anything  in  after-life  more  to  be  envied  than  the 
recollection  of  that  first  burst  of  intellect,  when,  free  from 
scholastic  restraint,  and  throwing  off  the  thraldom  of  a 
somewhat  servile  docility,  the  mind  first  aspired  to  reason, 
and  to  question  nature  for  itself,  and  half  wondering  at  its 
own  temerity,  first  ventured  without  a  guide  into  the 
mazes  of  speculation,  or  tried  its  unaided  flight  into 
the  regions  of  intellectual  speculation,  to  revel  uncon- 
trolled through  the  bright  and  broundless  realms  of 
literature  and  science.  True  it  was  that  all  those  hopes 
were  not  realized — that  those  proud  anticipations  were 
often  destined  to  be  humified ;  but  still,  could  it  be 
doubted  that  they  were  blessings  while  they  lasted, 
or  that  they  tended  to  multiply  the  chances  of  their 
being  realized  ?"  Professor  Wilson  then  proposed  the 
health  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  eulogizing,  in  a  brilliant  and  most 
eloquent  manner,  his  talents  and  character,  but  expressing 
his  decided  dissent  from  some  of  his  critical  dicta.  Lord 
Jeffrey  afterwards  begged  to  be  allowed  to  propose  a  toast, 
and,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  to  the  education  of  the  people,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  some  of  the  remarks  by  which  it  was 
introduced.  The  learned  Lord  said,  "  The  name  which  he 
had  then  to  utter  was  one  whicli  had  been  more  before 
the  public  than  any  other  in  this  country,  for  praise 
and  for  blame.  But  they  who  ascend  into  high  places 
cannot  hope  to  escape  unscathed  by  the  lightnings,  or  un- 
ruffled by  the  storms,  which  jirevail  in  those  exalted  re- 
gions. In  the  wars  of  the  giants,  heavy  blows  must  be 
given  and  received.  It  was  not,  however,  in  this  more 
imposing  and  polemic  character  that  he  now  begged  to 
offer  to  their  notice  the  name  of  Henry  Brougham.  He 
wished  them  to  consider  him  as  the  unwearied  and  distin- 
guished friend,  from  his  youtli  up  to  the  present  day,  of 
education,  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  general  instruc- 
tion, and  he  recommended  him  to  their  consideration  as 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  all  the  great  and  im- 
portant branches  of  human  culture  and  national  improve- 
ment which  this  or  any  other  age  had  beheld.  Amongst 
his  multifarious  avocations,  and  amidst  the  toils  of  State, 
he  still  found  leisure  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  societies  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  write  elementary 
works  for  their  instruction.  During  the  whole  of  his  life 
he  had  never  ceased  to  pursue  with  untiring  zeal  the 
same  great  object  of  promoting  the  education  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement  of  every  order  in  the 
community.  Whether,  as  in  his  earlier  efforts,  he 
combated  narrow  prej\idices  against  the  admirable  im- 
provements of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  or,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  underwent  Herculean  labour  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reclaim  the  funds  wliich  the  wisdom  of  our  pious 
ancestors  had  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
from  the  perversions  of  after  indolence  and  cupidity — 
whether,  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  mechanics' 
institutes  and  schools  of  arts  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
— and  that  not  merely  by  giving  and  soliciting  large  pe- 
cuniary contributions,  but  by  procuring  for  them  the  still 
more  invaluable  benefits  of  safe  and  zealous  intellectual 
guidance,  and  actually  furnishing  them  with  patterns  and 
models  of  the  sort  of  discourses  and  expositions  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  supplied ;  or  by  afterwards  or- 
ganizing the  publication  of  cheap  and  useful  treatises 
upon  every  subject  of  usefid  and  entertaining  knowledge, 
and  actually,  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  toils,  cares,  and 
distractions  of  the  last  four  eventful  years,  writing  with 
his  own  hand  treatises  of  this  description,  and  making  large 
contributions  to  new  CQiitions  of  works,  in  which  religion 
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and  philosophy  were  blended.  During  a  long  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  had  never  rested  nor  paused, 
nor  turned  aside  for  an  hour  from  the  great  task  to  which 
his  hfe  had  been  devoted,  and  for  his  efforts  in  which  he 
knew  that  he  was  most  desirous  to  be  remembered. 
Among  the  many  wonderful  things  that  belonged  to  him, 
it  was  not  the  least  that  of  him  only  it  could  be  said  with 
truth,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  avocations,  he  had  done 
more  in  svipport  of  literature,  general  instruction,  and 
philanthropy,  than  any  other  individual  whom  he  (Lord 
Jeffrey)  could  name  or  call  to  his  recollection  had  done, 
who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  nothing  else." 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS- 

Meeting  of  the  19 /A  of  January. 

Observations  on  the  Porpoise — M.  GeofFroy  on  the  Gestation  of 

Monotreraous  Animals. 
Some  observations  upon  a  female  porpoise,  thrown  upon 
the  French  coast,  were  communicated  by  M.  Piez.  This 
female  was  accompanied  by  a  young  one,  of  which  she  ap- 
peared to  be  the  mother.  The  fishermen  informed  M.  Piez 
that  they  had  seen  her  suckle  it :  and  yet  an  embryo, 
eleven  inches  in  length,  was  found  within  her.  The 
lungs  of  the  adult  were  crammed  with  a  number  of  cists, 
containing  worms  in  a  living  state  ;  these  worms  were 
of  a  known  species.  From  an  examination  of  the  size, 
length,  and  other  peculiarities  and  properties  of  the  epi- 
glottis of  this  individual,  M.  Piez  concludes  that  the 
porpoise  can  seize  and  swallow  its  prey  under  water,  and 
can  exercise  the  functions  of  mastication  without  being 
subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  water  entering  its 
air-vessels.  The  examination  of  the  azotic  vein  exhibited 
another  instance  of  beneficial  contrivance  :  that  vessel  is 
so  much  enlarged,  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir 
for  the  superfluous  blood,  and  thus  enables  the  animal  to 
remain  without  inconvenience,  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  one  position,  while  submerged  in  the  water. 

A  specimen  of  Nutt's  bee-hives  was  presented  by 
M.  Gilkt  de  Grammont,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  them  were  explained  by  him. 

M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  read  a  memoir  '  On  the  Mono- 
tremous  and  Marsupious  Tribes.'  The  former  tribe  com- 
prises those  animals  which  form  the  connecting  links 
between  the  birds  and  beasts,  as  the  ornithorynchus  ;  the 
latter  includes  the  opossum  and  kangaroo  tribes  :  the 
habitat  of  both  is  New  South  Wales.  The  author  of  the 
memon-  now  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard  0\ven, 
which  he  had  long  combatted,  that  the  female  of  the  mono- 
tremous  tribe  has  teats  and  gives  suck.  Mr.  Owen,  on 
his  part,  has  also  been  obliged  to  concede  that  they  are 
oviparous.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  confirmation  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  our  English  naturalist,  that  M. 
Geoffroy  has  received  a  young  ornithorynchus,  which  had  a 
horny  excrescence  on  its  bill,  designed,  as  he  informs  us, 
to  make  a  break  in  the  envelop  of  the  egg,  at  that  period 
of  the  gestation  when  its  passage  is  stopped  by  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  hypogastric  region. 

A  memoir  read  by  M.  Dutrochet,  on  the  ascending  and 
descending  deviation  of  the  increase  of  trees  in  diameter, 
does  not  possess  any  features  of  general  interest. 


FINE  ARTS. 


STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
No.  X. 

THE  LOW^THER  ARCADE. 

We  were  going  to  say  that  the  Lowther  Arcade 
and  the  one  in  Piccadilly  exhibit  an  application  of 
architecture  quite  novel  in  this  country,  when  we 
recollected  that  it  is,  after  ail,  little  more  than  an  en- 
larged and  improved  form  of  what  actually  existed  long 
before,  such  covered  galleries  not  being  essentially  very 
different  from  what  Exeter  Change  was  ;  unless,  indeed, 
that  be  considered  ratlier  as  the  prototype  and  jiarent  of 
our  now  numerous  '  bazaars.'  It  is  "not  of  much  mo- 
ment which  of  the  two  we  derive  from  that  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, since  both  alike  exhibit  a  most  astonishing 
change  from  the  former  system, — the  Pantheon  no  lesg 


than  the  Lowther  Arcade  ;  and  we  may  defy  even  the 
most  inveterate  and  prejudiced  admirer  of  former  times 
and  old  fashions,  to  maintain  that  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  such  matters  has  not  been  greatly  for  the 
better.  Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  and  ugly,  in 
every  respect,  than  Exeter  Change,  with  windows  that 
seemed  intended  as  much  to  exclude  as  to  admit  the 
light,  and  the  whole  bespeaking  squalidness  and  neglect ; 
besides  which,  it  was  so  exceedingly  confined,  as  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  moderate- sized  hall;  consequently, 
setting  aside  its  want  of  beauty,  and  its  positive  defects, 
it  was  altogether  different  from  those  amphibious  erec- 
tions which  are  a  mixture  of  external  and  internal  archi- 
tecture, being,  in  fact,  covered  streets,  presenting  two 
uniform  elevations  along  their  whole  extent. 

In  mere  length  the  Burlington  surpasses  the  Lowther 
Arcade  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  the  latter  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  former, — in  its  proportions,  in  the  ele- 
gance of  its  architecture,  and  particularly  in  the  beauty 
of  its  roof.  The  Burlington  Arcade  is  covered  in  only 
by  common  skylights,  without  either  attention  to,  or 
attempt  at,  anything  beyond  shelter ;  whereas,  in  the 
Lowther,  this  part  is  strikingly  ornamental — in  fact,  it 
produces  a  display  hardly  inferior  to  any,  and  superior 
to  most  things  of  the  same  kind  we  can  show  in  internal 
architecture.  The  vaulting  of  the  ceiling,  the  series  of 
arches,  and  of  small  domes  (eleven  in  number)  through 
which  the  light  is  admitted,  would  of  themselves  occa- 
sion a  highly  jileasing  vista.  Tiie  forms  and  proportions 
are  graceful  and  harmonious  ;  even  the  glazing  of  the 
skylights  dis[)lays  much  elegance  of  taste  ;  and  the  play 
of  direct  and  reflected  light,  as  it  strikes  the  spondrils, 
or  pendentives,  heightens,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  perspective  outline.  Although 
there  is  not  much  embellishment,  there  is  also  nothing 
of  that  paltrv  parsimony  ajiparent  here  which  is  so  fre- 
quently suflered  to  intrude  and  create  dissatisfaction,  by 
totally  marring  what  might  have  been  pleasing,  had 
ornament  been  judiciously  distributed  throughout ;  or, 
at  least,  would  not  have  been  offensive,  if  on  the  other 
economical  plainness  were  the  characteristic  of  the  whole. 
Here  nothing  is  shirred  over  or  neglected,  but  all  is  so 
equally  finished  that,  the  effect  is  chaste  and  harmonious, 
no  one  j)art  being  either  too  much  or  too  little  adorned 
in  comparison  with  the  rest, — a  species  of  merit  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  because  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  our  architects  are  apt  to  disregard, 
preferring  to  bring  in  mere  scraps  and  bits  of  decoration 
— misplaced  display  in  particular  parts,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  and  consistent  work,  exhibiting  unity  of 
style  and  of  idea. 

The  graceful  form  of  the  lamps,  and  their  bronze  sup- 
porters, and  the  caducei  introduced  in  the  concave 
spondrils  of  the  vaulted  roof,  may  be  considered  as 
things  of  very  minor  importance  ;  yet,  were  the  latter 
omitted,  and  common  street-lamps  substituted  for  the 
former,  what  blankness,  in  one  respect,  and  what  inele- 
gance, in  the  other,  would  be  perceptible  !  The  pilas- 
ters forming  th»  piers  from  which  the  arches  spring,  are 
not  only  very  ornamental  in  themselves  (their  cajiitals 
bold  as  to  mass,  and  rather  novel,  yet  pleasing,  in  de- 
sign), and  contribute  to  the  scenic  appearance  of  the 
vista  ;  but  they  also  convey  the  idea  of  greater  solidity, 
and  tend  to  enhance  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  design, 
by  dividing  the  two  elevations  into  a  series  of  compart- 
ments corresponding  with  those  of  the  vault  above,  each 
of  which  contains  a  separate  shop  front.  Thus,  although 
these  pilasters  are  in  fact  so  many  ])rojecting  breaks, 
and  consequently  multiply  the  number  of  parts,  they 
contribute  to  distinctness  no  less  than  to  variety,  by 
clearly  defining — we  liad  almost  said,  punctuating — 
the  successive  parts  :  what  tliey  separate,  they  also,  in 
the  same  degree,  connect,  together ;  while,  by  so  sepa- 
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rating,  they  prevent  confusion,  and  increase  the  general 
regularity. 

The  design  of  the  minor  elevations  between  these 
piers  is  in  good  taste — sufficiently  ornamental  without 
being  flimsy  or  frivolous,  and  auiRciently  solid  without 
being  coarse  or  heavy.  Taken  separately,  they  are  upon 
a  small  scale,  and  a  single  front  of  the  same  description 
introduced  among  other  houses  in  a  street,  would  appear 
rather  too  petty  ;  but  forming,  as  they  do  here,  the  suc- 
cessive parts  of  one  regular  design,  within  a  space  duly 
proportioned  both  as  to  height  and  width, — the  only  pro- 
portions required  to  be  observed  in  such  case,  that  of 
length  being  ad  libitum^ — their  number  and  uniformity 
occasion  a  deliglitful  and  even  a  noble  effect. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  two  series  of  windows  above 
the  shops  give  the  character  of  external,  the  general 
vista  has  quite  as  much  that  of  internal  architecture,  so 
that  both  may  be  said  to  be  here  combined,  producing 
something  distinct  from  either,  and  possessing  peculiar 
attractions  of  its  own. 

Considered  as  a  street — and  such  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is,  except  that  it  is  one  intended  exclusively 
for  foot-passengers, — it  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  de- 
scription. Protected  alike  from  sun  or  from  rain,  the  pe- 
destrian can  here  walk  at  his  ease,  let  the  weather  be  what 
it  may,  and  leisurely  gaze  at  the  shop  windows  without 
being  either  pushed  against  or  stunned  by  the  din  of  carts 
and  carriages.  Of  an  evening  the  appearance  of  this 
arcade  is  particularly  splendid,  even  the  best- lighted 
streets  being  gloomy  in  comparison  with  it,  and  Grosve- 
nor- square  merely  darkness  visible.  It  exhibits,  in  fact, 
a  nightly  illumination — one  far  better  deserving  that 
name  than  the  displays  of  tallow  candles  so  called ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  we  at  all  exaggerate,  when  we  say  it  is 
far  better  worth  seeing  than  half  the  things  people  run 
after  merely  because  tliey  are  sights. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  said  to  be  the  builder  of  this  elegant 
and  commodious  street-gallery  ;  yet  whether  the  design 
itself  was  by  him  or  by  some  other  individual,  we 
have  never  heard.  If  it  really  was  his  own  it  does 
great  credit  both  to  his  ability  and  taste,  and  we  trust  he 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  exercising  both  with 
equal  success. 

In  our  opinion,  some  of  the  alleys  and  narrow  tho- 
roughfares in  the  city,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  street  which  is  now  forming,  might  not  only  be 


greatly  improved  as  regards  public  accommodation,  but 
rendered  more  valuable  as  property,  were  they  converted 
into  covered  "  passages"  and  galleries,  lined  with  uniform 
shops.  Much,  however,  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  Low- 
ther  Arcade,  we  would  not  recommend  that  as  a  model, 
except  in  regard  to  its  general  merits,  because  there  is 
no  necessity  for  repeating  the  same  design  over  again, 
and  there  is  certainly  ample  scope  for  novelty  in  sucli 
structures.  Many  varieties  of  the  Gothic  style  might  be 
employed  with  very  good  effect,  and  with  sufficient  regard 
to  convenience,  in  a  street  of  this  description,  as  might 
also  specimens  of  more  exotic  architecture — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Moresque,  or  that  which  occurs  in  some 
of  the  fa9ades  of  the  older  palaces  at  Venice,  and  which 
is  altogether  unknown  in  this  country.  Either  of  these 
two  latter  styles  would  appear  extravagantly  bizarre  were 
it  introduced  among  our  ordinary  houses  ;  yet  in  a  situ- 
ation where  nothing  else  would  interfere  with  it,  and  so 
destroy  the  illusion,  a  very  striking  scene  might  thus  be 
created.  Neither  would  the  adoption  of  such  styles  be 
so  expensive  as  might  be  supposed,  since  nearly  all  the 
ornamental  parts  might  be  of  cast  iron  painted  to  resem- 
ble stone.  In  some  instances,  moreover,  a  good  deal 
might  be  effected  both  by  colouring,  and  by  painted  or- 
nament, where  the  latter  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  eye,  for,  not  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
it  would  endure  for  many  years.  For  the  same  reason, 
even  pictorial  embellishment  in  compartments  between 
the  windows  might  occasionally  be  resorted  to. 

Those  who  contend  that  any  superior  degree  of  ex- 
ternal decoration  is  ill- adapted  for  a  climate  like  ours, 
and,  least  of  all,  for  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where 
mouldings  and  other  enrichments  soon  become  incrusted 
with  black  and  soot,  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  Lowtlier  Arcade  as  being  exempt  from  such  incon- 
venience— if  on  no  other  account.  As  to  the  cost  of 
such  an  erection  we  should  think  the  average  for 
each  front,  including  its  share  of  the  ceiling,  not  at  all 
more  than  that  of  many  fronts  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions, where  the  ornamental  design  is  confined  to 
the  exterior  of  the  shop  alone. 

Errata  in  Strictures  on  Public  Buildings,  No.  VIII. —  The 
London  University.  Printing  Machine,  No.  27,  p.  246, 
col.  1,  line  19  from  bottom — for  "  intercolumniation,"  read 
"  supercolumniation  ;"  and  col.  2,  line  5  from  bottom — -for 
"  ruUe  cornices,"  read  "  nude  cornices." 


MISCELLANY  OP  FACTS. 


Copernicus. — Our  mention  of  the  discovery  of  the  original  por- 
trait of  this  illustrious  astronomer  in  a  former  number,  has  in- 
duced one  of  our  correspondents  to  supply  us  with  the  following 
information,  both  with  regard  to  the  portrait  and  his  former 
abode.  "  A  descendant  of  Copernicus,  by  name  IMathesius,  a 
drawing-master,  occupied  his  house  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  not  ten 
years  since.  When  I  paid  him  a  visit,  he  was  at  that  time  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  was  much  gratified  when  any  one  called  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  house.  He  cheerfully  lead  me  to  the  room 
where  his  great  ancestor  first  saw  the  light ;  as  he  ci'ossed  the 
threshold,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  going  up  to  a  closet,  drew 
aside  a  green  silk  curtain,  which  hung  before  it.  It  enclosed  a 
portrait  of  Copernicus,  traced  by  his  own  hand  with  the  help  of 
a  looking-glass,  and  it  had  ever  since  been  kept  in  the  room  in 
which  his  earliest  years  were  spent.  Mathesius  told  me,  that  a 
few  years  before  he  had  been  visited  by  two  rich  countrymen  of 
ours,  who,  after  careful  examination  of  the  portrait,  offered  him 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  it.  '  It  was  just  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  1  had  been  roundly  fleeced  by  the  French,  though  the 
house  was  specially  exempted  from  all  billeting ;  of  course  my 
purse  was  but  at  a  low  ebb  ;  still  I  could  not  in  my  conscience 
bring  myself  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  sacrilege.  1  resisted  the 
temptation  ;  and  the  gentlemen,  on  my  refusal,  in  their  anxiety 
to  cari-y  some  memorial  of  my  venerated  ancestor  away  with 
them,  besought  me  to  let  them  have  two  bricks  from  one  of  the 
walls.  I  acceded  to  their  request,  and  they  agreed  to  have  them 
cut  out  of  a  spot  below  a  window  on  the  ground  floor ;  but,  on 
Second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  them  that  this  part  of  the  house 
nright  have  undergone  repair  since  Copernicus's  time,  and  their 
object  would  thus  be  defeated ;  we  therefore  settled  to  have  two 


bricks  extracted  from  the  lower  vault  of  a  cellar ,  and  these  they 
bore  off  with  them,  after  making  me  a  handsome  pi-esent.'  The 
worthy  octogenarian  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  no  relative  but 
a  grandauehter  behind  him.  Among  the  papers,  which  were 
found  in  the  house,  was  a  Latin  poem  written  on  parchment,  in 
which  I  observed  the  following  lines  : — '  Copernicus  was  born  in 
the  year  1473,  on  the  \9th  of  February,  beneath  the  starry  hea- 
vens, and  under  the  protection  of  Minerva^  And  I  refer  you  to 
JVlajor  von  Pfefferkorn,  of  the  30th  Foot,  who  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  Copernicus's  house  a  short  time  afterwards,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  obtain  any  clue  to  the 
enigma  which  the  lines  I  have  quoted  appear  to  involve.  And 
he  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains ;  for,  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  house,  he  discovered  a  figure  of  Minerva  in  wood, 
close  to  the  door ;  and  on  searching  farther,  found  a  room  with 
an  arched  ceiling,  on  which  were  evident  traces  of  stars  painted 
upon  it.  The  Major  brought  away  the  Minerva  with  the  grand- 
daughter's consent,  and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  his  cabinet  of  an- 
tiques, Slc,  at  Marienburg."  These  facts  are  of  importance  as 
deciding  the  precise  place  and  date  of  Copernicus's  birth. 

Italian  Literature. — Among  the  works  at  present  in  course  of 
publication  are  '  The  most  remarkable  Monuments  in  the  various 
Places  of  Sepulture  in  Milan,'  of  which  the  first  of  thirty  Numbers 
appeared  last  month  ;  and  Turconi's  splendid  '  Ancient  Buildings 
of  Kome,'  of  which  the  nineteenth  of  thirty-six  intended  parts 
has  just  been  published.    Each  part  contains  four  plates. 

Lower  Canada. — One  of  the  Montreal  papers  states  that  the 
population  of  this  province  is  divided,  in  respect  to  religion,  as 
follows : — Catholics,  403,472  ;  other  denominations,  108,445. 
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Parsee  Member  of  the  Jsialic  Soc'etij. — We  feel  mncli  pleasure 
in  registering  what  we  believe  is  tlie  first  instance  in  which  a 
native  ol'  India  has  been  admitted  a  member  of  an  English  lite- 
rary society.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
held  on  the  17th  of  Jaimary,  Monoehjee  Cursetjee,  a  respectable 
native  Parsee  gentleman  of  Bombay,  was  unanimonsly  elected  a 
non-resident  member.  AVe  trust  we  may  number  this  among 
several  other  recent  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  a  grow- 
ing sympatliy  of  feeling  and  taste,  and  an  enlarged  intercourse  for 
the  higher  purposes  of  life  between  the  people  of  India  and  the 
governing  nation. 

Primari/  Schools  in  Mexico. — The  following  is  abridged  from 
a  communication  made  to  the  American  (United  States)  Lyceum, 
at  its  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  by  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Mexican 
Minister  to  France,  and  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  '  Ameri- 
can Annals  of  Education.'  The  Lancasterian  system  was  first 
known  in  Mexico  in  1822,  when  a  school  was  established,  called 
'  The  School  of  the  Sun,'  under  the  auspices  of  a  society.  In 
the  whole  extent  of  that  vast  territory,  there  was  but  a  single  in- 
stitution of  this  description;  and  as  the  federal  government  had 
not  been  adopted,  and  those  countries  which  are  now  States  were 
then  provinces,  very  little  progress  was  made  until  1824,  when  tlie 
States  became  independent.  Since  that  period  the  progress  may 
be  regarded  as  rapid,  considering  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  great  want  of  instruc- 
tors ;  teachers  could  not  be  found  capable  of  aflbrding  instruction 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  This  is  still  the  case  to  a 
very  considerable  extent ;  and  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  for  in- 
stance, the  Lancasterian  system  is  not  yet  known ;  because  there 
is  not  a  person  who  can  teach  it,  Tiie  nuliments  of  arithmetic 
were  hardly  known  in  the  three  schools  which  existed  in  1822  in 
Medrida,  a  city  of  |3G,000  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  State  of  that  name,  with  more  than  600,000  inhabitants, 
contained  at  the  utmost  a  dozen  schools  —  and  such  schools  ! 
Senor  Zavala  then  enters  into  some  further  statements,  illus- 
trating the  state  of  education  jireviously  to  the  period  of  the 
national  independence.  The  principle  by  which  all  movements 
were  excited  was  terrorism.  The  youth  saw,  not  only  in  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  but  even  in  the  colleges,  tyrants 
who  inspiied  unspeakable  terror  in  the  tender  minds  of  the 
young.  The  only  books  used  in  the  primary  schools  were  that 
called  the  '  Christian  Cato,'  and  the  '  Catechism  of  Father  Ki. 
palda' — books  of  which  Senor  Zavala  speaks  with  great  disgust. 
In  these  schools,  however,  although  so  bad,  the  pupils  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns 
the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  only  to  repeat  certain  prayers. 
Since  the  establishment  of  their  independence,  the  States  of 
Mexico  have  made  great  and  laudable  exertions  to  establish  primary 
schools,  and  to  improve  public  education  in  every  possible  respect. 
From  the  school  already  mentioned,  established  in  1822,  many 
instructors  have  gone  abroad  to  difl'erent  parts  of  the  Union;  and 
the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  propagated  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity .'is  tlie  benefits  of  innoculation.  The  States  which  liave 
chielly  distinguished  themselves  are  Mexico,  Zacetecas,  J.ilisco, 
and  Tamatilipas.  In  the  first,  Senor  Zavala  states  that  he  lias 
had  the  satisfaction  of  establishing  more  than  500  schools, 
where  58,000  scholars  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic;  and  from  them 


youths  will  proceed,  within  three  years,  prepared  to  study  other 
branches  of  education  corresponding  with  their  condition  and 
inclinations.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  itself,  primary  education  has 
advanced  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Among  many  others, 
there  are  three  schools  for  females,  in  which  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  mu.sic,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  as 
well  as  the  useful  arts  and  duties  appropriate  to  the  fair  sex. 
Besides  the  schools  conducted  by  natives  of  the  country,  there  are 
several  under  the  care  of  French  teachers,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  use  of  three  languages — the  Spanish,  French,  and 
English. 

New  Collegiate  Institulimt  in  the  United  States.— -The  Manual 
Labour  Academy  of  Maury  county,  Kentucky,  which  was 
opened  in  18.30,  with  seven  pupils,  has  been  formed  into 
a  college,  under  the  name  of  Jackson  College.  The  trustees 
own  310  acres  of  land,  and  three  substantial  brick  buildings, 
with  accommodations  for  72  students  ;  and  are  now  erect- 
ing other  buildings.  One  hundred  and  sixty  applications  for 
admission  were  made  during  the  past  year.  Two  hours'  labour 
a  day  are  required  from  each  student,  and  10/.  in  addition  to  this 
will  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition.  Donations  are  now  solicited 
for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  apparatus,  the  erection  of  a  new 
college  building,  and  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. — America?! 
Annals  of  Education. 

Mr.  L.  L.  B.  Ibhetson  has  been  for  sometime  past  constructing  a 
model  of  the  whole  UnderclifF  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  a  scale  of  three  feet  to  the  mile.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  this  very  interesting  work,  in  which  all  the  heights 
and  geological  strata  are  carefully  given,  is  already  executed. 

The  lale  IV.  Solhchy,  Esq. — Shortly  before  the  decease  of  this 
amiable  man  and  elegant  poet,  he  presented  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  with  a  copy  of  his  splendid  folio  Hexaglott  of  Virgil's 
Bucolics  ;  and  we  now  learn  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  lately 
presented  his  son.  Captain  Sotheby,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a 
handsome  gold  medal,  bearing  his  JIajesty's  portrait  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  representation  of  a  Grecian  temple  on  the  other, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  token  of  his  admiration  of  that 
fine  work. 

Temperance  Medal. — The  Society  of  Emulation  at  Abbeville, 
in  France,  has  determined  that  a  bronze  medal,  with  a  sum  of 
money,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  means 
of  the  society,  should  be  yearly  awarded  to  some  one  of  the  work- 
men belonging  to  the  town  or  arrondissement,  who  may  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  moral  conduct,  industry,  economy, 
and,  above  all,  his  temperance.  The  medal  is  to  have  on  one 
side  the  inscription — "  Mtdni/le  de  Temperance — Prix  de  Travail;''' 
and  on  the  otlier  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted. 

Russia. — It  appears,  by  an  official  return,  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  apothecaries'  shops  in  all  Russia  does  not  exceed  487  • 
This,  however,  is  an  increase  of  37  upon  the  return  for  1833. 

Algerine  Cement. — The  late  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French, 
has  made  known  a  cement  used  in  the  public  works  of  that  city. 
It  is  composed  of  two  parts  ashes,  three  of  clay,  and  one  of  sand. 
This  composition,  called  by  the  IMoors  fabbi,  being  again  mixed 
with  oil,  resists  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  better  than 
marble  itself. 
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Annuals. 

Literary  Souvenir  and  Cabinet  of  ]\Iodern  Art,  for  1835;  by 

Alaric  A.  AVatts.    Crown  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
The  Comic  Annual  for  1835  ;  by  Thomas  Hood. 
Edinburgh  University  Souvenir.  Gs. 
Annual  Biography.    Vol.  19.    1835.    8vo.  15s. 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hirits  for  Preventing  Damage  by  Fire  in  the  Construction  and 
Warming  of  Buildings  ;  by  Alfred  Beaumont,  Architect. 

On  the  Gun,  or  a  Treatise  on  small  Fire  Arms ;  by  William 
Greener.    8vo.  15s. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  1834.    Part  IT.  4to.2l.2s. 

All  the  Theoretical  AV^orks  of  Albrechtsberger,  Master  in  Com- 
position to  Beethoven  ;  translated  from  the  last  German  Edi- 
tion, by  Arnold  Merrick.    2  vols.  Svo.  21.  2s. 

The  Revdhuioiis  of  the  Globe  familiarly  described  ;  by  Alexander 
Bertrand,  M.D.,  7^-  (id. 

Fine  Arts. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Wood  Cuts  selected  from  the  'Penny 

Magazine.'    Handsomely  bound,  14.?. 
Compilation  of  Ornamental  Designs.    Royal  4to.  \0s. 
Delineations,  &c.,  of  Fountains'  Abbey,  York.    4to.  1/.  Us.  Gd. 
Inwood's  Studies  of  the  Architect  fi'om  Nature.    4to.  5s. 

History  and  Biography. 
The  History  of  England,  continued  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Vol.  4.  6s.  (In  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia.) 


The  History  of  British  India.    Vols,  2  and  3,  5s.  each.  (In 

Family  Library.) 
Brayley  and  Ferrey's  History  of  Christ-Church  Priory,  Hants. 

4to.  21.  5s. 

Cooke's  Events  in  the  South  of  France.    Small  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
Georgian  Era.    Vols.  3  and  4.    8vo.  8s.  each. 
Johnson's  Life  of  Dr.  T.  Linacre  ;  by  Graves.    8vo.  9*. 
l\Iackenzie  and  Ross's  History,  &c.,  of  the  County  of  Durham, 

2  vols.  4  to.  21.  1 2s.  Gd. 
IMemoirs  of  the- Duchess  d'Abrantes.    Vol.7,  8vo.  14s. 
History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  ;  by  the  Rev.  M,  Russell. 

Concluding  volume,  Gs.    (In  Theological  Library.) 

La  20. 

The  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law;  by  Alfred 

S.  Dowling.    ]2mo.  7*. 
Poor  Laws,  a  complete  Collection  of  all  the  Statutes  in  force, 

with  Notes  and  References ;  liy  John  Tidd  Pratt.    8vo,  1/.  Is, 
Copley's  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.    12mo,    os.  CU. 
On  Usury  and  the  Ustiry  Laws  ;  by  James  Birch  Kelly.  Os. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Philosophy  of  Health  ;  by  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  7s. 
On  Mental  Derangement,  its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ; 

by  J.  A.  Gaitskell,  M.I).    8vo.    4s.  Gd. 
Cloquet  on  Hernia  ;  with  Notes  by  IM'Whinnie.    Roy.  8vo.  5s. 
Turner  on  the  Use  of  Aconitine.   8vo.   3s,  Gd. 
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Natural  Hislory. 
Lapland  and  its  Reindeer.    18mo.  2s. 

Wight's  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India.    8vo.    ^s.  Cxi. 
Novels  and  Tales, 

HyaciiHlie,  or  the  Contrast ;  by  the  Authoress  of  '  Alice  Sey- 
mour.'   8vo.  5s. 

The  Unfortunate  Man;  by  Captain  Frederick Chamier,  R.N.  3 
vols.    1/.  lis.  Crf. 

The  Maid  of  Padua;  by  Mrs.  Golland.    4  vols.    12rao.  11.4s. 

The  Historical  Keepsake,  a  Series  of  Tales.    7s.  Gd. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Erdely,  a  Romance ;  by  George  Stephens. 
3  vols.  ll.lls.Cd. 

Burford  Cottage  and  its  Robin  Redbreasts.    12mo.  Js. 

Guiding  Star,  and  other  Tales.    Roy.  18mo.  2s.G<l. 

Francis  Lever,  the  Young  Mechanic.  (In  Little  Library.)  Sq. 
ICmo.  4s. 

Marston,  aNovel.    3  vols.    Sm.  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6^/. 
Sketches  from  a  Youthful  Circle.    Fcap.    4s.  6d. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  the  Rival  Faiths.    Post  8vo.    10s.  (>d. 
The  Picture,  and  the  Prosperous  Man  ;  by  the  Author  of  '  The 
Exile  of  Idria.'    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Montgomery 

Roy.  18mn.    7s.  (jd. 
Recreations  in  Rhyme.    Sm.  8vo.  7s. 
Ryan's  Nugae  PoeticEe.    12mo.  .3s. 
Selections  from  the  American  Poets.    12mo.  7s. 
Warburton's  Hunting  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.    8vo.    Is.  Gd. 
The  Saxon's  Daughter,  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades,  in  Six  Cantos;  by 

the  Author  of  '  An  Essay  on  Women.'  5s. 
Original  Scottish  Songs,  composed  to  popular  airs;  by  Alexander 

Hume.    3s.  Gd. 

The  Village  Churchyard,  and  other  Poems ;  by  Lady  Emmeline 

Stuart  Wortley.    Post  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 
The  Riches  of  Chaucer ;  by  C.  C.  Clarke.  2  vols.  12mo.  18s. 
Religion, 

Sermons  delivered  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Lon- 
don ;  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Lawson.    8vo.  12*. 

Hamilton's  Appeals  on  Prayer.    18mo.  2s. 

Kidd's  Revealed  Characteristics  of  God.    8vo.  10s. 

Kingdon  on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.    12mo.  3s. 

Langdon's  Sermons  at  Tavistock,    8vo.  6s. 

Veritas  Christiana,  or  Chief  Points  of  'Christian  Doctrine. 
32mo.  2s. 

A  Discourse  on  Death,  with  applications  of  Christian  Doctrine; 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing.    Pocket  vol.  4s. 


School  Boohs, 
First  Stage  of  Arithmetic.    Is.  Gd. 

German  for  Beginners  ;  by  William  Wittich.    12mo.    3s.  Cri. 

A  Key  to  J.  G.  Tiarks's  Exercises  for  writing  German.  2s. 

A  new  Guide  to  Spanish  and  English  Conversation  ;  by  J.  Row* 

botham.    4  s. 
Delille's  JIaiuiel  Etymologique.    12mo.    2s.  Gd. 

 ■  Proverbes  Dramatiques.    l2mo.    3s.  Gd. 

 •  French  Class  Book.    12mo.    5s.  Gd. 

Girl's  Book  of  Sports.    Sq.  ICrao.    4s.  Gd. 

Gospel  of  St.  John,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  Interlinear.  8vo.Cs. 
Greek  Grammar  for  the  New  Testament.    8vo.    4s.  6(/. 
Holidays  at  Brighton.    18mo.    2s.  Gid. 
Le  Noveau  Tresor;  by  M.  E.  S.    18mo.    2s.  Gd. 
Limon    Hergensis,    Theologica,    Histoiica,    et  Geographica. 
1 2mo.  6s. 

Mocatta's  Selection  from  Proverbs.    In  Hebrew  and  English. 

Fcap.    3s.  Gd. 
Picture  Testament  for  the  Young,    12mo.  Cs. 
Pinnock's  New  History  of  England.    12mo,  Cs. 
Rudelle's  French  Pronotmcing  Book.    12mo.  Ss. 
Simple  Hymns  and  Poems  for  Infant  Schools.    18mo.  \s.Gd. 
Sullivan's  Exercises  in  Orthography.    18mo.    Is.  Gd. 
Tourrier's  French  Model  Book.    8vo.  8s. 
Triglot  Evangelists  (Interlinear).    Svo.    1/.  8s. 
■  with  Grammar.  Is.  Gd, 

Voyages  and  Travels. 
Holman's Voyages  and  Travels.    Vol.2.    Svo.  14*. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Review  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters  ; 

by  C.  J.  Nieuwenhuys.    \l.  Is. 
Crofton's  Upholsterer's  Companion.    4to.  15.r, 
Mandeville's  Horse  Hebraica).    Roy.  8vo.  ICs. 
Nimrod's  Hunting  Tour,  Anecdotes,  &c.    8vo.  15s. 
Philosophia  Greeca.    8vo.  12s. 
Pocket  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery.    32rao.  2s. 
Puzzlewell's  Collection  of  Riddles,  &c.     Sq.  ICmo.    2s.  Gd. 
Short  Whist ;  by  Major  A.    18mo.  3s. 
Stephens's  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.    8vn.  16s. 
A  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies  ;  by  Charles  Ansel!.    Svo.  5s. 
Observations,  &c. ;  by  E.  W.   A  Collection  of  Original  Remarks 

on  Subjects  as  various  as  the  Tastes  of  Readers.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 
Supplement  to  the  Account  of  the   Augmentation  of  Small 

Livings;  by  C.  Hodson.  3s. 
The  Classic  and  Connoisseur  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  by  the  Rev.  G. 

W.D.Evans.    3  vols.  Svo.    1/.  ICs. 


"lirESTALL  and  MARTIN'S  ILLUS- 

TRATIONS  of  the  BIBLE. 
The  Sulisci-iljers  to  this  Work  are  respectfully  in- 
formed tliat  the  publication  of  the  Eleventh  Part 
is  unavoidably  postponed  until  the  1st  of  March. 
26,  Holies-street,  Jan.  13,  1835. 

On  the  10th  of  February  will  be  published,  Price  5s. 
'T'HE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE  ITS 

OWN  TEACHER,    liy  Rene  Ai.iva. 
Author  of  '  The  Anti-Spelling  Book,,' 
Edward  Churton  (late  Bull  and  Churton), 
2G,  Holies-street. 

On  the  1st  of  February  will  be  published,  price  Js., 
to  contaiA  Two  Engravings  on  Steel,  No.  I.  to  be 
completed  in  18  Numbers,  of 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

*■    From  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister. 
By  W.  E.  Shuckaud,  M.E.S. 
With  Original  Notes  and  additional  Plates. 
E.  Churton,  26,  Holies-street,  and  C.  Tilt,  Fleet- 
street. 


QKETCHES  from  REAL  LIFE.  No.  II. 

THE  GREEN  ROOM 
■Will  be  published,  together  with  other  interesting 
papers,  in  the  forthcoming  Number  for  February,  of 

THE  COURT  MAGAZINE. 
The  Engravings  given  in  this  Numberwill  consist 
of  a  Portrait  of 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  RADSTOCK, 
Engraved  by  H.  Brett,  from  a  Miniature  by  W. 
Barclay;  and  Thbee  (^oloueeo  Figures  of  Fe- 
male Costume. 

Edward  Churton  (late  Bull  and  Churton), 
_   26,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Just  published,  in  post  Svo.  price  8s.  boards,  the 
Second  Edition  of 
PROBATION;  and  other  TALES.  By 
the  Author  of  •  .Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter,' 
'  OTympia  Morata,'  &c. 

"This  vobime  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  which 
for  a  long  time  has  fallen  into  our  hands  :  and  we 
•hould  be  doing  injustice  to  our  feelings  did  we  not 
gtrongly  recommend  it  to  th«  public."— Scotsman.- 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Cg,,  Cornhill, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

New  Work  by  the  .Author  of'  Cavendish.' — This  day, 
in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo., 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  WILL  WATCH. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Cavendish.'  Revised  and 
corrected  throughout. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place. 

New  Novel. — This  day,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo., 
'T'HE  PICTURE,  and  the  PROSPEROUS 
■'-   M.-VN.    By  the  Author  of  •  The  Exile  of  Idria.' 
James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  llace. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Two  fine  Original  Portraits, 
Price  28s.  in  cloth, 

'T'HE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF  SIR 

EGERTON  BRYDGES,  Bart. 
"  These  volumes  are  almost  perfection  ;i9  an  exhi- 
bition of  character,  and  of  a  character  of  no  common 
interest  and  species;  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a 
work  by  which  they  are  surpassed.  Sir  Egerton 
thinks  for  the  most  part  with  justice  and  vigour,  and 
expresses  himself  generally  in  a  style  at  once  nerv. 
ous,  pure,  facile,  and  elegant.  Ho  may  truly  boast 
of  being  abundant  in  ideas,  ideas  that  are  not  of  the 
common  kind.  The  work  before  us  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  thought." — American  Quarterly  Review,  just  pub- 
lished. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co. ,11,  Waterloo-place, 

nPHE  I\IONTHLY  REPOSITORY  for 

February,  Price  Is.  Gd.,  Contains— 1.  The  Elec- 
tions—2.  The  Riches  of  Chancer— 3.  The  Sanctus, 
a  Fantasy-piece  after  Hoffman  —  4.  Amcrieiin 
Sketches,  jotted  down  during  a  Counti-y  Ramble  in 
New  England— 5.  Epistle  from  a  Sectarian  Saint — 
6.  On  Female  Education — 7-  Notes  on  some  of  the 
more  Popular  Dialogues  of  Plato,  No.  IV — The  .\po- 
logy  of  Socrates — 8.  Original  Letter  from  Charles 
Lamb  to  William  Ha/.litt — 9.  Cliararte  Drama — 10. 
The  Copse— 11.  Lord  John  Russell's  Objection  to 
the  Ballot— 12.  The  Birmingham  Town  llall,  and 
a  Meeting  therein — 13.  Critical  Notices  of  New 
Publications,  &c. 


Lately  PubUshed,  price  3s.  6rf.  cloth  boards. 
ORIGINAL  SCOTTISH  SONGS,  composed  to 
Popular  Airs,  with  a  Glossary.     By  Ai.exakdee 

Charles  Fox,  Puteraostei  Kow, 


This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap  Svo.,  price  Is.  6(/. 
cloth. 

A   CATECHISM  of  the  CURRENCY. 

By  John  Tatt.or  Authorof '  Junius  Identitied.' 
"  The  pilots  to  whom  the  vessel  is  trusted,  are  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  every  light  occasion ;  but  if  they 
are  ajiparently  running  it  upon  a  rock,  a  private 
passenger,  who  is  to  sink  with  it,  may  be  permitted 
to  give  notice  of  the  danger," — Davenant's  Essays. 

London:  Printed  for  John  Taylor,  Upper  Gower- 
sfreet;  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly;  and  Pelham 
Richardson,  Cornhill. 


pOURT  MAGAZINE  OFFICE.— The 

Public  are  respectfully  infornieil,  that  The 
Court  Maoazine,  complete  to  December,  1834, 
may  now  be  had  in  5  Volumes,  bound  in  morocco 
cloth. 

Embellishments  of  the  present  Number. 
PORTRAIT   OF   LADY  RADSTOCK, 
Engraved  by  J.  Cochran,  from   a  Painting  by 
Stewart. 

TWO  COLOURED  FIGURES 
Of  Costumes, from  Original  Drawings  by  Mr.  Parhis. 

LiTEP.AEY  Contents  (February).  —  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton  and  the  t:oHrt  Magazine;  Genealogical  Me- 
moir of  Lady  Radstocli ;  Sketches  from  Real  Life, 
No.  2;  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Naples;  Remarkable 
Escapes  of  aPredestiTiated  Rogue,  No.  6 ;  Bachelor 
Ballads,  No.  1 ;  Retrospections  of  an  Ollicer  in 
India;  Letters  from  a  late  Attache,  No.  6;  The 
Pawnbroker's  Lodger,  No.  4;  Conversation  in  Pur- 
gatory, No.  3;  Tcherzaman,  the  Circassian,  by  H. 
Woolrych ;  The  Court. 

Literature  of  tlie  Month: — The  United  States  and 
('anada,nn  183i-33  and  1834;  The  Princess,  m  the 
Beguine;  Tlie  Unfortunate  Man;  The  Maniiscripts 
of  Erdely,  a  Romance;  Three  Years  in  the  Pacilic, 
containing  Notices  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
&c.  in  1831-32-33  and  1834;  the  Mayor  of  Wind 
Gap  and  Canvassing;  Y'oung  Hearts,  a  Novel;  The 
Natural  Influence  of  Speech  in  raising  Man  above 
the  Brute  Creation;  The  Book  named  the  (iovernoin-; 
Bible  Lives,  from  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament; 
A  New  Guide  to  Spanish  and  English  Conversa- 
tion; The  Plague,  a  Poem. 

Varieties: — French  Plays;  Sir  George  Smart  and 
the  Amateur  Festival;  Fashions  of  the  Month;  Li- 
terary Intelligence;  Jbirths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


Jan.  1835. 


On  the  1st  of  January  was  publiahed,  handsomely 
bound  ill  clutli,  Trice  7s. 

T  EIGH  HUNT'S   LONDON  JOUR- 

NAL.  Vol.  I. 
This  Periotlical  work  is  publislied  Weekly,  in  Num- 
hers,i)rice  Thhee-halfi'ENce,  and  contains  Original 
Kssays  Ijy  the  Editor,  Analyses  of  .and  Extracts 
from  New  Books,  Romances  of  Keal  Life,  and  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  Communications  from  Corre- 
spondents. Every  Month  aPart  is  issued, containing 
Five  Numbers,  sowed  in  a  \Vrapper,  price  Eioht- 
PENCE.  'riie  Supplementary  Numbers  in  those' 
months  which  only  contain  four  Wednesdays,  are 
formed  of  a  Work  on  the  STREETS  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS,  their  Memoirs  and  Great  Men, 
giving  the  historical,  literary , and  personal  associa- 
tions of  the  streets  and  houses  in  London,  with  the 
persons  and  events  connected  with  them,  and  form- 
ing a  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  and  the 
early  and  present  state  and  appearance  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  Part  X.,  to 
appear  on  the  1st  of  February: — 

Contents:— (No  41)— Twelfth  Night— Appear- 
ance of  Louis  XV.  when  an  Infant — Hints  for  Table- 
Talk,  No.  IV. — Romance  of  Real  Life — Goethe's 
Adventure  with  his  Dancing-master's  Daughters — 
The  Week — Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays. 
by  W.  HAzLi'rT  (Twelfth  Night,  or  what  you  Will)  — 
Curious  Fact — 'I'he  American  Locust — Fine  Arts — 
Gallery  of  Portraits — Charles  Lamb — Roman  Po- 
liteness— True  Breeding — To  Corespondents. 

No.  42.  —  The  Piano-forte  —  Shakspeare  at  the 


Burial  of  Spenser — A  Wise  Man's  Revenge  —  Ro- 
mance of  Real  Life — A  Tragedy  of  the  War  in 
Spain  —  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays  (Cymbeline)  —  Education  of  the  Middle 
Classes — The  Week — Speculations  on  my  Graud- 
father — Fine  Arts — Smith's  Birmingham  Songs  of 
the  Month— Mr.  Irving— First  Thoughts  and  Second 
Thoughts— Charles  Lamb— To  Correspondents. 

No.  43.— The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  John  Keats— 
Romance  of  Real  Life  (Living  under  Ground)  — 
Twelfth  Night  —  Love,  and  the  Trees  —  The 
Week — Hazlitt*s  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays  (Macbeth) — Specimens  of  Charles  Lamb 
—  Singular  Reception  of  a  Challenge  —  Recipe 
for  a  Fit  of  the  Gout — On  Charles  Lamb,  from  the 
'Athena>um' — Fine  Arts,  Curtis's  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Parterre,  Mu- 
sical Library,  a  Ballad — To  Correspondents. 

No.  44. — Ice,  with  Poets  upon  it — IIazlitt's  Cha- 
racters of  Shakspeare's  Plays  (Macbeth  con- 
cluded)—  The  Week — Scotch  Poem  — Romance  of 
Real  Life,  Lucien  Bonaparte  refusing  to  be  a 
King — The  (Jat  by  the  Fire,  and  Pictures  in  the 
Room — Education  of  the  Middle  Classes — Table 
Talk  —  Fine  Arts,  Edward's  Botanical  Register, 
Britton  and  Brayley's  late  Houses  of  Paiiiameut, 
&c..  The  Honeysuckle,  a  Rondo — To  Correspondents. 

Supplement. — The  Streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
THEIR  Memoirs,  and  Great  Men. 

't*  The  London  Journal  is  published  in  Lon- 
don by  H.  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall  East;  but  is  sup- 
l)lied  to  Agents  in  the  Country  by  C.  Knight,  22, 
Ludgate  Street. 


Just  published,  price  Is., 
nPHE  PEOPLE  OR  THE  PEERAGE  ? 

With  an  Introductory  Letter  addressed  to  E. 
L.  Bulwer,  Esq. 

"  This  pamphlet  is  likely  to  create  a  sensation 
among  both  people  and  peerage.  The  latter  will 
shrink  from  the  daring  haud  which  has  torn  off  the 
veil ;  the  former  wilt  wonder  at  the  '  darkness 
visible.'  The  author  has  assailed  the  aristocracy  iu 
their  high  places;  he  has  lashed  their  vices,  and 
recorded  their  frailties.  If  he  be,  as  he  signs  him- 
self, •  One  of  tlie  People,'  let  them  rejoice,  for  he 
is  a  man  of  might;  but  if  he  be  of  the  aristocracy, 
let  them  tremble,  for  he  is  reckless  in  his  exposures 
of  them  and  theirs." — Sunday  Times. 

Edward  Churton  (late  Bull  and  Churtou), 
26,  Holies-street. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

'pHE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Two  Numbers  of  this  Work  are  published  regu- 
larly every  week,  so  that  sometimes  Eight  and  some- 
times Ten  Numbers  appear  in  each  Month;  the 
Parts  are  issued  monthly,  price  9rf. 

The  Second  Volume  was  completed  on  the  lat  of 
August,  and  the  two  are  issued,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  7*.  Bi.  each,  'riie  futme  volume* 
win  be  completed  every  Eight  Months. 

The  regular  sale  of  50,000  copies  of  the  '  Pesnoy 
Cyclopajdia'  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  th» 
re-publicition  iu  the  United  States,  are  satisfai-toiy 
proofs  that  the  attempt  has  been  successlnUy  mado 
to  unite,  in  such  a  work,  great  cheapness  with  th» 
completeness  andaccuracy  which  canonly  bt'  secured 
by  engaging  the  assistance  of  able  WT:iters,  who  will 
in  all  cases  go  to  original  sources  of  information. 

The  letter  A  is  now  concluded,  aad  cttnsiderable 
progress  made  in  B.  It  is  an  obvious  mistake  t(> 
suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  n/i  the  letters  of  tha 
Alphabet  will  require  as  much  space  as  A ;  nor  is 
it  correct  to  assume  that  many  other  letters  vviill  run 
the  same  length.  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
contains  numerous  subjects,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  very  briefly  and  satisfactorily  at  the  samo 
time:  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occupies  one-eighth  of  nearly  aU 
published  Cyclopajdias  ;  and  as  the  rate  of  publisij,^ 
tion  was  increased  at  the  commencement  oi  Vh» 
past  year,  this  Cyolopjedia  will  go  on  to  its  comple- 
tion as  rapidly  as  such  a  work  can  do,  wh*n  proper 
pains  are  taken  to  procure  exact  information,  and. 
ensure  typographical  accuracy.  No  s.pace  is  takea 
up  unnecessarily;  this  work  aims  at  every  possible 
condensation  that  is  compatible  with  the  plan  of  ma- 
king the  articles  instructive  and  perfect  in  them- 
selves, as  well  as  valuable  for  referente. 

Some  persons  have  incorrectly  asserted  that  th?. 
Society  pledged  itself  to  the  completian  of  this  worit 
in  eight  volumes.  It  becomes  necessary,  thereiise,, 
to  state  what  pledge  the  Society  did  give.  The- 
following  is  extracted  from  the  announcemeasof  the. 
Cyclopaedia  iu  all  their  works : — 

"  It  is  neoessai7,  finally,  to  speak  of  the-  probable 
limits  of  the  Penny  Cyclopa>dia.  Th»>  Editors  have 
laboured  for  some  time  past  in  the  selection  of  a '^eat 
number  of  words  in  several  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
wliich  would  enable  them  to  form  a  jiulgment  of  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  work.  Their  opinion  as  tc* 
what  is  wanted  in  this  novel  undertaking  will  leid 
them  to  omit  some  articles  which  have  found  a  plac» 
in  other  Cyclop.'edias ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  iA-^ 
trodnce  many  which  do  not  appear  iu  those  works, 
Jsfnr  as  they  ureyct  able  tu form  a  definite  ulea  of 
the  proportions  of  the  whole,  the  Editoi-s  consider 
that,  by  the  publication  of  a  Volume  of  about  580 
small  folio  pages  in  each  year,  which  will  be  effected, 
by  the  weekly  publications  in  Penny  Numbers  and  i« 
Jiontlily  Supplement,  the  Cyclopaedia  mav-  be  com,, 
pleted  in  about  Eight  Volumes.  The  Camir,ittee^ 
however,  do  not  pledge  themselves  on  this  jioint  but 
upon  another  point  they  will  pledge  themselves — that, 
the  work  once  commenced  shall  go  steadily  forward 
till  it  is  concluded." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  pei;soi)5  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  work,  but  who 
have  not  been  subscribers  to  it,  would  purchase  it 
regularly  w  ere  it  presented  to  them  from  the  com- 
mencement iu  a  periodical  shape.  The  means  of 
some  are  inadequate  to  the  outlay  required  to  pur« 
chase  at  once  the  Parts  or  Volumes  already  ^sucd, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  subscribe  to  the  work  on  its 
Weekly  or  Monthly  appearance.  A  NEW  ISSUE, 
in  Fourpenny  Parts,  containing  Four  Numbers, 
stitched  in  a  Wrapper,  to  be  continued  Weekly,  was 
commenced  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1835.  By  au 
outlay  of  4(f.  each  week,  208  Numbers  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  and  by  a  continuanco 
of  the  same  outlay  till  August,  1836,  when  the  Fifth 
Volume  of  the  Cyclopedia  will  be  completed,  the 
New  Issue  will  have  come  up  w  ith  the  Current  Pub- 
liiation,  and  the  new  purchasers  will  be  upon  a 
level  with  the  original  subscribers. 

*»*  Orders  are  received  for  the  Cyclopaedia  by 
.all  Booksellers  and  Newspaper  Venders  iu  Town  and 
Country. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 
LONDON: 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  22,  LUDGATE  STREET. 

Printed  by  William  Clowes,  Duke  Street, 
Lambeth, 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

"pOUR  VOLUMES  of  this  WORK,  consisting  of  Thirty-two  Monthly  Parts,  were 
completed  at  tliQ  end  of  1834.  Each  Volume  contains  Twenty-four  Portraiis,  principally  engraved 
after  Original  Pictures  in  British  and  Foieign  Collections.  The  Portraits  are  accompanied  with  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs,  occupying,  upon  an  average.  Eight  Pages  of  Letter-press  each.  The  size  of  the  work  is 
Imperial  8vo.  The  Numbers  are  sold  at  2s.  C'i. ;  the  Volumes  at  1/.  Is.  bound  in  cloth. 
The  Four  Volumes  already  published  contain  the  following  PORTRAITS  and  MEMOIRS:— 

Ariosto. 

Banks,  Sir  J. 

Barrow. 

Bentley. 

Boccaccio. 

Bossuet. 

Boyle,  Hon.  R. 

Buchanan,  G. 

Buffou. 

Burke. 

Canova. 

Cervantes. 

Charles  V. 

Chaucer. 

Claude. 

Colbert. 

Cook,  Captain. 

Copernicus. 

CorneiUe. 

Correggro. 

Cranmer. 

Cromwell, 

Cuvier. 

DAguesseau. 

The  Gallery  of  Portraits  will  be  completed  in  Four  more  Volumes,  containing,  like  the  pre- 
ceding Four  Volumes,  Ninety-six  Plates  and  Memoirs.  The  total  number  of  Plates  and  Memoirs  wiU  be 
therefore  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-two;  .and  the  complete  work  may  eventually  be  purchased  at  8/.  in 
Numbers,  and  8/.  8s.  bound.  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Portraits  w  inch  will  be  comprised  in  the 
succeeding  Four  Volumes: — 


D'Alembert. 

Hogarth, 

Priestley 

Dante. 

Hunter,  John. 

Kay. 

Davy,  Sir  H. 

Jonsun,  Ben. 

Rembrandt. 

Delambre. 

Kepler. 

Richelieu. 

De  L'Epee. 

Kosciusko. 

Rodney. 

Des  Cartes. 

Lagrange. 

Rubens. 

Dollond. 

La  Perouse. 

Schwartz. 

Drake. 

Laplace. 

Smeaton. 

Dryden. 

Linnaeus. 

Sobieski. 

liirasmus. 

Luther. 

Somers,  Lord 

Erskine. 

Marlborough. 

Spenser. 

Fenelon. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de. 

Sully. 

Flaxman. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Tasso. 

Fox,  C.  J. 

Milton. 

7'itian. 

Franklin. 

MoUere. 

Tureune. 

Frederick  II. 

More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Turgot. 

Galileo.  " 

Murillo. 

Vauban. 

Goethe. 

Napoleon. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da. 

Grotius. 

Newton,  Sir  I. 

Voltaire. 

Hale. 

Nelson. 

WasTiington. 

Halley. 

Pascal. 

Watt,  James. 

Handel.' 

Peter  the  Great. 

WilUam  III. 

Harvey. 

Petrarch. 

WoUaston. 

Henry  IV. 

Poussiu,  N. 

Wren,  Sir  C. 

Addison. 
Arkwright. 
Bacon. 
Berkeley. 
Bolivar. 
Bramante. 
Blake. 
Black. 
Bayle. 

Butler,  Bishop. 

Briudley. 

Bradley. 

Bentham. 

Burleigh. 

Cajviu. 

Chatham,  Loid 

Catherine  11. 

Coke. 

Clarendon. 

Camoens. 

Cowper. 

Cavendish. 

Cartwright,  Dr. 

Cortez. 


Cuyp. 

De  Witt. 

Defoe. 

De  Thou. 

Euler. 

Elizabeth. 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Gibbon. 

Hartley. 

Hume. 

Hampden. 

Haydn. 

Harrison. 

Haller. 

Herschell. 

Hobbes, 

Jefferson. 

Jenner. 

Johnson. 

Jones,  Sir  William. 

Jones,  Inigo. 

Knox. 

Kant. 

L-atimer. 


Locke. 

Lopez  de  Vega. 

L'  Hupital. 

Lessing. 

Leibnitz. 

I/oyola. 

Melancthon. 

Machiavelli. 

Mansfield. 

Mirabeau. 

Montague,  Lady  M.  W. 
Montaigne. 
Mozart. 
Maskelyne, 
Napier. 
Niebulir,  C. 
Niebulir,  (Sen.) 
Orange,  Prince  of. 
Parey,  Ambrose. 
Penn,  William. 
Pitt. 
Pope. 
Pestalozzi. 
Park,  Mungo. 


Purcell. 

Romilly. 

Palladio. 

Porson. 

Raffaelle. 

Raleigh. 

Rousseau. 

Smith,  Adam. 

Scaliger. 

Selden. 

Stael,  Madame  de. 
Sydenham. 
Stephens,  H. 
Schiller. 
Siddons,  Mrs. 
Swift. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. 
Taylor,  Jeremy. 
Vesalius, 
Volta. 
Wesley. 
WUberforce. 
Young,  Dr. 
Ximenes. 


As  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  •  Lodge's  Portraits'  has  published  a  statement  which  might  lead  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  to  consider  that  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is 
attained  by  "cheapness  of  manufacture,"  the  Publisher  of  this  work  thinks  it  right  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
Engravers  who  have  beeu  employed  in  its  ])roduction.  These  are  Messrs.  Cook,  Dean,  Fry,  Hart,  W.  Holl, 
B.  Holl,  Hopwood,  Humphreys,  Meyer,  Mackenzie,  MolUson,  Possel«liite,  Scriven,  Thomson,  Wagstaff, 
Woodman,  Woolnoth.  Seven' of  these  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  in  'Lodge's  Portraits,'  of  which  they 
h.ave  engraved  one  hundred  and  two  plates;  the  same  seven  have  engraved  Fifty-six  Plates  for  the  •  Gallery 
of  Portraits.'  The  professional  rank  of  these  and  thcother  eugraversis  the  best  proofthat  they  have  not  lent 
their  names  to  "  cheapness  of  manufacture,"  for  the  purpose  of  producing  "  spurious  ware."  The  Publisher 
of  the  Gallery,  indeed,  feels  himself  called  upon  distinctly  to  .assert,  that  these  gentlemen  have  invariably 
named  tlu'ir  own  prices;  and  that  those  prices,  upon  an  average,  exceed,  as  he  understands,  the  prices  paid 
for  plates  in  •  Lodge's  Portraits'  by  20  per  cent. 

It  is  intended,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  April  next,  to  publish  a  Second  Editio!^  of  the  'Gallery  of  Por- 
traits' in  Monthly  Parts  at  Fi\'e  Suillinos,  each  containing  Six  Portraits  and  Memoirs.  The  great  care 
which  has  been  taken  of  the  plates  (the  pvinting  having  been  constantly  superintendcrl  by  the  engravers) 
warrants  the  Publisher  in  stating,  that  the  impressions  of  this  new  edition  will  be  as  excellent,  in  eveiy 
respect  as  those  of  the  first  edition.  The  object  of  this  re-  ssue  is,  th.at  new  purchasers  may  at  this  stage 
of  the  work  rommence  U  SO  as  to  comph-te  their  series  soon  alter  the  completion  of  the  first  edition. 
01  tne  work,  commence  i    lo^^j^^.  chARLES  KNIGHT,  22,  Ludgate-street. 
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ORIENTAL  MEMOIRS. 

Oriental  Memoirs  :  A  Narrative  of  Seventeen  Years'  Residence 
in  India.  By  James  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  by  his  Daughter,  the  Countess  of  Montalembert.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.    London:  Richard  Bentley. 

FoRBEs's  '  Oriental  Memoirs '  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  and  highly  appreciated  by  such  persons  as 
can  admire  good  common  sense  without  the  brilliancy 
of  wit  or  fine  writing,  and  fidelity  of  description  without 
the  excitement  of  adventures  or  marvellous  details. 
They  were  first  published  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Tlie  causes  which  induced,  or  at  least  hastened 
their  appearance,  are  somewhat  curious.  Mr.  Forbes, 
wiio  had  finally  returned  from  India  in  1784,  was  tra- 
velling on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  hollow 
and  short  peace  of  180,2,  and,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  accompanied  him,  was  among  the  numerous 
English  travellers  constituted  prisoners  of  war  by  a 
sudden  and  unjust  decree  of  Buona])arte.  The  mass  of 
these  individuals  remained  captives  in  France  until  the 
chances  of  war  liberated  them  in  1814.  But  Napoleon 
affected  a  special  regard  for  scientific  and  literary  men, 
of  whatsoever  country  they  might  be  ;  and  a  few  Eng- 
lishmen were  set  at  liberty  on  the  ground  of  the'ir 
writings  or  acquirements.  Mr.  Forbes,  at  the  time, 
was  not  an  autiior  in  esse,  but  only  in  posse:  he  had 
collected  numerous  and  voluminous  materials,  but  had 
never  put  them  in  order,  or  published  any  part  of  them. 
It  was,  however,  represented  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  bis  intention  to  produce  an  important 
work;  and  this  "  ]iledge  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
procuring  the  liberation  of  himself  and  family  from  cap- 
tivity." The  two  distinguished  men  who  pressed  this 
difficult  negociation  with  the  First  Consul,  were  Carnot, 
then  President  of  the  National  Institute,  and  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  our  Royal  Society. 
Much  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  fiivour  of  another 
eminent  traveller,  wiio  stood,  as  regards  authorship,  in 
the  same  position  as  Mr.  Forbes,— we  mean  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Forsyth,  the  writer  of  the  best  modern  book  on 
Italy.  But  poor  Forsyth  was  much  less  fortunate, 
his  claim  to  the  privileges  of  authorship  not  being  al- 
lowed until  he  had  positively  written  his  book,  which 
was  finished  at  Valenciennes  in  the  tciilh  vt-ar  of  his 
Vol.  Ill,  ^ 


captivity,  and  llicn  only  produced  a  mitigation  of  the 
brutal  severity  of  his  confinement. 

We  have  often  thought  thut  were  such  a  crisis  to 
happen  in  our  days,  when  nearly  everybody,  as  the 
negro  said  of  his  master,  "  takie  wa'lk,  and  make  book," 
— when,  indeed,  "  there  is  no  end  of  making  many 
books,''  that  very  few  would  remain  in  French  prisons,  if 
being  an  author  should  entitle  them  to  a  release,  as  it 
did  in  some  instances  under  Buonaparte.    Surely  every 
tenth  man,  and  every  twentieth  woman,  among  the 
detenus,  would  be  able  to  go,  book  in  hand,  and  claim 
their  enlargement  as  literary  characters  !    We  can  just 
fancy  the  scene  tliat  would  take  place  in  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  or  the  salons  of  the  Minister.    Let  us  see! — 
"  Messieurs  et  Mesdames,"  says  the  man  in  authoritv, 
with  Parisian  politeness,  "  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  an- 
nounce that  you  are  to  consider  yourselves  prisoners  of 
war,  in  conformity  with  Articles"  3  and  4  of  the  irre- 
vocable decree,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  Rut,  Sir!  every  mother's  son  and  daugliter  among 
us  lias  written  a  book  ;  and  your  government,  even  in  its 
severity,  recognizes  the  universal  and  sacred  rights  of 
genius  and  literature." 

"  True ! — there  is  some  truth  in  that ;  but  how  do 

you  establish  your  claims  ?    What  liave  you  done,  

and  where  are  your  proofs  ?" 

"  Here  !— here  !  "—exclaim  a  thousand  voices  at  once, 
while  two  thousand  hands  hold  up  ail  sorts  of  books,  from 
the  ponderous  folio  to  the  light  duodecimo  and  fugitive 
pamphlet.  ° 

"  Mon  Dieii ! — est  il  possible  ! — (Aside.) — est  ce  que 
tout  ce  moiide  la  est  verilaUement  aiif.ei/r  ?  Why  ! 
vyhere  can  England  find  her  tailors,  shoemakers,  mil- 
liners, and  ladies'-maids  ?  (Aloud.)  But  j)ray  what  are 
all  these  books  about  ?  What,  Sirs,  have  yuu  done  to 
obtain  a  European  reputation,  and  entitle  you  to  the 
privileges  due  to  literature  and  genius  ?''  Here  the  thou- 
sand voices  cry  out  together— the  Authority  rings  his 
hand-bell  —  gensdarmes  enter,  fancying  there  is  an 
emeute  ;  and  something  like  silence  being  with  difficulty 
restored,  sundry  individuals  are  heard,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter,  they  being  unable  to  speak 
French. 

"  Done  ! — why,  isn't  it  known  to  the  universal  world 
what  I  have  done  ?"— says  one— "Hav'n't  I  written 
fifty-six  volumes  of  fashionable  novels,  all  about  drawing- 
rooms  and  intrigues,  crim.  cons,  and  divorces  !  If  that 
isn't  enough  to  establish  a  literary  reputation,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  ?" 

(Aside)  "  Qu'ilssontdrdles  ccs  Jnglais— -mid  yet  they 
pretend  to  be  a  very  moral  people  I— (Aloud)  And  pray, 
Madame,  what  have  you  written  about?"  ' 

"  Miss — Mademoiselle,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Hem  !  well,  then,  Mndtinw'iseile— (Aside)  Pardl 
elk  est  assez  agee  pour  elrc  Madame  !  Maisil  parait 
que  les  belles  lettres  n'attrapjjentpas  des  beaux  maris  cliez 
nos  voisins) — Well,  then.  Miss,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Sir  !  I  liave  written  twenty-eight  volumes  of  novels 
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exactly  like  those  of  the  distinguished  author  who  spoke 
before  me." 

{Aside)  "  '  Intrigue  !' '  divorce  !' — very  pretty  sul)jccts 
for  a  voung  ladv,  upon  my  word  !"  (^Aloud)  And  you, 
Sir  ?  ■ 

"  I  take  my  stand  on  high  ground.  I  have  advanced 
the  civilization  of  my  country,  Sir — have  recommended 
silver  forks  and  late  dinners — cried  down  cheese  and 
porti3r,  and  ])raised  French  cookery,  Sir !  I  need  not  be 
so  vulgar  and  citizen-like  as  to  give  in  an  account  of  the 
number  of  volumes  it  has  taken  me  to  do  all  tiiis — 
enough  that  I  have  done  it.  So,  Sir,  remember  I  have 
praUcd  French  cookery,  and  let  me  go  and  eat  my  din- 
ners in  London." 

(Aside)  "  Z«  cuisine  Franpaise !  There's  some 
sense  in  this  fellow !     Eh  bien  ?" 

"  I  have  written  the  most  learned  dissertation  that  ever 
was  produced,  about  the  histories  of  '  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  '  and  '  Tom  Tiiumb.'  " 

(Aside)  "  Tom  Toom  !  drule  de  nam,  who  is  he  ? 
But  I  mus'n't  betray  any  ignorance  of  history  in  such  a 
learned  assembly.  Suppose  he  is  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  these  islanders." 

"  I  have  written  a  poem  about  the  Devil,  which  my 
friend  there — that  gentleman  in  black — has  proved  to  be 
equal  to  Milton  —  my  modesty  forbids  my  saying 
more  1" 

"  A  pin's-head  for  your  Devil  and  your  Milton.  (A 
lady  speaks.)  Why,  without  counting  romances  and 
short  tales,  I  have  written  thirteen  volumes  of  poems, 
many  of  which  have  been  equal  to  anything  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  united  could  have  done  between  them — my 
friend,  the  gentleman  in  black,  lias  said  so  !  Ask  the 
gentleman  in  black  !" 

"  Ma  foi !  a  modest  young  woman  !  But,  silence  ! 
don't  all  speak  together !  The  word's  with  you,  Sir : 
pray  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  I  have  done  into  English  all  the  memoirs  and  auto- 
biographies of  illustrious  persons  that  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  back  garrets  of  Paris;  and  when  your 
workmen  have  not  gone  on  fast  enough,  I  have  made 
the  memoirs  myself,  and  called  them  translations  from 
the  French.  But  whether  invented  by  myself  in  Eng- 
lish, or  by  my  Parisian  friends  in  French,  they  have  all 
been  deemed  brilliant,  sparkling  productions,  carrying  a 
proof  of  their  authenticity  in  every  page! — Ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  black  !" 

"  And  I,  Sir,  have  translated  ninety-nine  farces  and 
fifty  vaudevilles  from  the  French — an  important  and 
even  solemn  labour !  The  gentleman  in  black  lias 
called  them  all  superlatively  excellent,  and  has  praised 
the  oiiginality  of  my  genius." 

"Bon!  bonJ  but  we  get  on  slowly.  May  I  ask, 
Sir,  ^vhat  constitutes  you  an  author  ?" 

"Everything,  Sir — everything!  I  have  written  a 
book  on  every  subject,  from  the  history  of  the  world  and 
an  epic  poem,  down  to  fairy-tales  and  rhymes  for  the 
nursery  ;  besides  all  which  I  have  helped  the  gentleman 
in  black." 

"  And  de  grace, — who  is  this  gentleman  in  black 
that's  in  all  your  mouths  ?  Stand  forward.  Sir.  There, 
mow  !  may  I  be  informed  what  you  have  done,  and  how 
you  have  made  yourself  useful  in  the  republic  of  letters?" 

Having  finished  a  pun  he  was  making,  the  individual 
last  interrogated  stands  forward,  and  coughs  three  times. 
AH  is  hush  !  The  assembled  multitude  recognise  in  the 
orator  the  great  champion  by  whom  they  must  stand  or 
fall.  The  silence  is  awful  till  the  gentleman  in  black 
speaks. 

"  I  ho])e.  Sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
my  present,  and  1  may  almost  say  captive,  condition,  to 
insult  me.  Sir.  Useful,  Sir  ?  I  beg  you  to  understand 
J  am  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  such  disdaia  to  be  useful. 


We  men  of  genius  spit  upon  useful  knowledge.  We  are 
never  useful,  are  v/e,  my  friends  and  followers  ?  (Here 
every  voice  exclaims,  '  Oh,  never !  never !')  To  be 
sure  not !  we  leave  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  a  set  of  '  ob- 
scure literary  drudges,'  who  knoio  Greek,  and  logic,  and 
Latin,  and  the  sciences,  and  English  grammar,  and  na- 
tural history,  and  who  never  show  their  faces  in  our 
coteries.  It  is  my  boast,  Sir,  that  I  know  nothing  ex- 
cept what  comes  from  the  intuition  of  genius.  My 
friends  here  know  nothing.  *  *  »  (Here  they  all 
cry  out  '  Nothing  !  nothing!  it  would  ill  become  us  to 
know  more  than  our  master.")  " 

{Aside) — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  don't  interrupt 
me  while  I  am  pleading  for  the  sacred  rights  of  genius  and 
literature!  {Aloud) — Sir,  I  have  conducted  a  weekly 
gazette  of  '  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,'  for  seventeen 
years,  and  am  as  innocent  of  .any  kind  of  useful  know- 
ledge as  when  I  began  it.  This  is  a  proud  boast.  Sir, 
but  on  the  word  of  a  literary  gazetteer  perfectly  true!  I 
have  reviewed  and  praised  all  the  books  of  all  the  origi- 
nal authors  you  now  see  before  you,  not  to  mention  ten 
thousand  more  who,  luckily  for  them,  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water!  I  have  filled  England  and  some  of 
her  colonies  with  men  of  genius,  and  women  of  genius, 
and  sucking  babes  of  genius  ;  like  another  Pompey  I 
have  only  had  to  strike  the  heel  of  my  slipper  on  the 
earth,  and  up  they  sprung  in  legions  and  grew  as  fast  as 
mushrooms,  until  they  covered  the  land!  Among  my 
own  original  productions,  Sir,  I  must  mention  my  puns! 
I  have  written  on  an  average,  in  my  paper,  three  puns 
per  week,  which  make  156  jier  annum,  and  this  being 
multiplied  by  17  (the  number  of  years  that  I  have 
directed  the  literature  of  my  country),  will  give  the  im- 
posing total  of  2584  original  puns!  (Here  a  majority 
of  voices  say,  '  It's  no  less  wonderful  than  true!') 
Hoping,  Sir,  that  I  have  fully  established  my  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  genius  and  polite  letters,  I  shall  merely 
add,  out  of  my  generous  regard  to  the  interests  of  others, 
that,  unless  you  release  me,  it  is  no  manner  of  use  to 
release  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  now  before  you,  who 
cannot  possibly  get  their  bread  or  sustain  their  literary 
reputations  without  me !" 

As  he  finishes  his  discourse  every  author  and  every 
authoress  cry  aloud — "  It's  as  true  as  the  gospel!  We 
can't  do  without  our  great  organ!  We  shall  be  like 
sailors  at  sea  without  chart  or  compass  if  you  take  our 
gazetteer  from  us!  His  passport!  his  passport!  You 
must  give  our  great  and  generous  reviewer  his  passport!" 

At  this  point  the  man  in  authority,  who  has  been  fast 
asleep  during  the  latter  half  of  the  critic's  speech,  aroused 
by  the  loud  tones  of  so  many  voices,  starts  up,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  says — "  Passports!  who  expects  pass- 
ports !  Messieurs  et  mesdames  les  auteurs,  it  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  inform  you,  that  your  case  must  be  referred 
to  the  higher  powers.  In  the  meantime,  messieurs  les 
gensdarmes,  you  will  get  ready  to  escort  these  English 
to  Verdim  and  Valenciennes ;  you  may  provide  carts,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  for  those  who  can't  pay  for 
coaches  ;  and  hark  ye!  for  the  honour  of  France,  don't 
let  those  who  have  got  money  want  for  anything  on  the 
road  that  they  will  pay  for!" 

The  gensdarmes  raise  their  open  palms  to  the  front 
of  their  liuge  cocked  hats,  and  then  go  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  van  of  the  disconsolate  multitude,  whose 
rear  is  closed  by  the  gentleman  in  black.  As  they 
march  out  of  the  room  in  solid  order,  that  jolly,  witty 
critic  is  heard  to  say — "  We  are  in  for  it — that's  certain ! 
But  can  anybody  tell  why  w'e  are  exactly  like  fish  laid 
down  in  allspice  and  vinegar?  No?  Give  it  up  ?  Ill 
tell  vou — because  we  have  come  across  the  herring-pond 
and  got  into  a  pickle!  Haw!  haw!  haw!  That  is  not 
a  bad'un  for  an  impromptu!  Send  it  for  next  gazette- 
He!  he!  hel" 
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As  the  roat-tail  of  tlie  o;entleman  in  black  vibrates  and 
tlien  disappears  between  the  d(.)or-posts,  the  Frenchman 
in  aulbority,  after  a  long  sigli  and  a  whistle — a  sigh  such 
as  paviours  heave  when  their  heavy  rammer  delivers  its 
message — a  wJiistle  like  that  which  Lieutenant  Bowling 
was  wont  to  use  when  he  could  find  no  words  to  express 
liis  astonishment — the  Authority,  we  say,  utters  these 
words  : — "  Je  n'en  reviens  plus ! — est  il  possible  que  tout 
ce  monde-ld  soil  aideur?"  "  I  thought  we  could  muster  a 
pretty  numerous  mob  of  '  hommes  de  letlres'  and  '  fem- 
mes  savantes,' as  they  call  themselves ;  but,  Lord!  what 
are  they  to  this  single  phalanx  of  English  !  And  what 
puzzles  me  is,  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  got  decent 
coats  to  their  backs.  Ek  out!  it's  very  certain  England 
is  a  very  rich  nation,  and  very  easy  to  be  gulled.  Et  que 
defatras!  Did  ever  man  hear  such  stuff  as  they  have 
been  singing  to  me  ?  The  only  gamin  among  'em  that 
seems  to  have  a  glimmering  of  good  taste  and  common 
sense  is  the  amateur  of  French  cooking.  But,  apropos! 
it  is  six  o'clock — Allans  diner  T 

To  return  to  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  not  in  the  least  like 
the  soi-disant  "  man  of  genius"  of  the  day,  his  Oriental 
Memoirs  were  founded  on  a  series  of  letters  written  during 
a  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  India.  He  was  all  that 
time  employed  in  the  Company's  civil  service,  and  in 
discharge  of  his  duty  visited  the  greater  part  of  Hindos- 
tan,  the  Malabar  coast,  the  {then)  Mahratta  empire, 
Guzerat,  &c.,  and  once  resided  for  nearly  four  years 
exclusively  among  the  Brahmins,  whose  singular  religion, 
laws,  manners,  and  customs  he  could  thus  study  at  his 
leisure.  At  the  time  he  collected  his  information  it 
might  be  considered  novel,  and  more  complete  and  im- 
portant than  any  that  that  had  been  previously  obtained 
by  Englishmen.  But,  though  during  the  half  of  a  cen- 
tury  that  has  passed  since  then,  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  numerous  tours  in  different  portions  of  that  country, 
and  other  works,  of  which  many  have  been  written  with 
great  spirit,  have  successively  appeared,  Mr.  Forbes's 
volumes  still  remain  valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  character 
and  institutions  of  the  Indians  are  so  little  liable  to 
change,  that  not  merely  what  he  wrote  about  them  fifty 
years  ago  is  still  correct,  but  what  was  said  of  the  Hin- 
doos two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Greek  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  expedition,  is,  in  the  main,  equally 
exact  as  a  picture  of  that  extraordinary  people  at  the 
present  day.  There  is  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  com- 
pleteness, and  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  in  the  '  Oriental 
Memoirs'  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  other  works 
on  India,  the  authors  of  which  have  generally  confined 
themselves  to  particular  districts  and  to  the  discussion  of 
a  few  great  topics.  They  form  a  good  work  for  family 
reading  and  reference,  and  one  that  we  can  recommend 
to  such  as  are  setting  up  district  libraries,  mechanics' 
institutions,  and  similar  landable  and  improving  esta- 
blishments. If  to  these  two  volumes  there  be  added  the 
'  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  India,' 
which  was  published  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 
brary,' about  two  years  ago,  the  volumes  on '  The  Hin- 
doos,' which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  '  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,'  and  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Bishop  Heber's  journals  of  his  travels  in  India, 
the  poor  man's  library  will  contain  all  that  is  best  worth 
knowing  about  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
world,  and  (in  these  works  alone)  will  afford  a  valuable 
fund  of  instructive  and  amusing  reading. 

COURS  D'HISTOIRE  MODERNE. 

Cours  d'Histoiie  Moderne.  Par  M.  Guizot,  Professeiir  d'His- 
toire  a  la  Facult6  des  Lettres  de  Paris.    Paris  :  1828 — 1832. 

Histoire  G6iierale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  depiiis  la  Chute 
de  TEmpii-e  Remain  jusqu'a  la  Revolution  Franjaise.  Paris. 

Of  the  moral  phenomena  at  present  observable  in  Eng- 


land, there  are  some  that  may  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  good,  others  of  evil  sis;ns  of  the  times.  Auu)ii<j 
the  latter  we  think  we  may  class  that  disjjosition  to 
receive  the  lighter  and  more  impure  porlicms  of  loreioii, 
particularly  French,  literature,  and  to  turn  away  with 
distaste  or  indif["erence  from  the  more  solid  and  nutri- 
tious. While  the  superficial  and  hasty,  often  fraudulent, 
concocter  of  books,  which  to  an  unvitiated  appetite  are 
a  nauseous  compound  of  frivolity  and  falsehood,  is  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  by  the  caterers  of  literary  novel- 
ties, and  translated  for  the  behoof  of  the  "  reading 
public"  of  the  British  dominions,  the  laborious  and 
thoughtful  writer,  who  nicely  weighs  in  his  philosophic 
halance  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  scrutinizes,  with 
a  penetrating,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive 
glance,  the  causes  that  have  crumbled  empires  into  dust, 
is  unknown,  even  his  very  name,  save  to  a  few  men  of 
letters. 

Of  late  years  France  has  produced  several  writers, 
more  particularly  in  the  historical  department,  at  once 
remarkable  for  depth  and  extent  of  research,  and  for 
penetration  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  while  others, 
again,  are  distinguished  for  the  vivid  and  dramatic  cha- 
racter of  their  narrative.  At  the  head  of  the  former 
class  stands  Guizot,  of  the  latter  Thiers — both,  of  late 
years,  distinguished  members  of  the  French  ministry. 
We  may,  at  another  time,  take  occasion  to  make  our 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  leading  characteristics 
of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
conceive  that  we  shall  be  rendering  them  no  ordinary 
service.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
a  few  papers  to  an  account  of  M.  Guizot's  admirable  lec- 
tures on  European  civilization,  which,  in  the  philosophy 
of  history,  as  it  appears  to  us,  far  surpass  anything  that 
has  preceded  them. 

The  following  article  may  be  viewed  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  notes  on  M.  Guizot's  lectures.  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  convey  some  idea  ef  the  leading  features  in  as 
few  words  as  we  are  able ;  giving  notice,  by  inverted 
comma,s,  where  we  quote  M.  Guizot's  exact  words. 

W^e  may  add  here,  that  M.  Guizot  is  peculiarly  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  our  countrymen,  having  done 
more,  probably,  than  any  man  since  Voltaire,  to  make 
English  institutions  and  English  literature  known  to 
Frenchmen.  Besides  having  undertaken  to  write  a 
'  Histoire  de  la  Rt$volution  d'Angleterre' — of  which, 
hereafter,  we  may  probably  attempt  some  accoimt — he 
has  published,  in  French,  a  large  collection  of  the  best 
English  histories,  and  memoirs  relative  thereto,  accom- 
panied by  notes  and  illustrations.  The  above  collection 
is  now  completed  in  twenty-five  octavo  volumes.  The 
very  undertaking  of  such  a  work, — comprising  such 
writers  as  May,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, (not  Mistms,  as  Monsieur  Guizot  persists  ia 
printing  lier — what  would  he  say  if  we  printed  him 
Mounseer  ?)  Clarendon,  and  Burnet, — speaks  volumes 
to  the  honour  of  the  French  "  reading  public." 

One  volume  of  the  '  Cours  d'Histoire  Moderne,' 
containing  fourteen  lectures,  is  devoted  to  the  general 
history  of  civilization  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of, the 
Roman  empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Guizot 
then  enters  upon  the  history  of  civilization  in  France 
during  the  same  period  ;  of  which  history  five  vo- 
lumes have  already  appeared.  M.  Guizot's  course  was 
interrupted  by  the  events  of  1 830  ;  and  whether  he  will 
ever  resume  it  may  be  considered  doubtful.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  lecture  in  these  volumes,  he  says,  "  Les 
evenemens  m'obligent  a  terminer  ce  cours  plus  tot  que 
je  n'avais  compte.  Nous  nous  revenons.  Messieurs  ;  et 
nous  chercherons  encore  ensemble  a  bien  connailre  et  a 
bien  comprendre  le  passe  de  notre  chere  patrie."  It  is 
to  the  course  on  the  '  General  History  of  Civilization 
in  Europe'  that  we  propose  to  devote  our  attention  at 
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■prosont,  as  being  the  porliun  of  the  work  at  once  most 
interesting  and  most  important  to  our  readers. 

M.  Giiizot  commences  his  lectures  in  a  manner  not 
unusual  with  Frenclunen  as  well  as  Englishmen,  viz. — 
with  some  compliments  to  his  countr\s  in  tlie  extent  of 
■which  we  are  not  disposed  to  concur.  He  claims  for 
France  the  merit  of  being  decidedly  the  leader  in  all 
essential  particulars  of  European  civilization.  Readmits, 
indeed,  that,  at  different  periods,  it  has  been  outstripped  in 
the  arts  by  Italy — in  political  institutions  by  England  ; 
but  he  makes  no  account  of  what  England  has  done  in 
the  higher  departments  of  philosopliy  and  literature.  If 
Ills  French  vanity  had  not  blinded  liis  judgment,  he 
might  have  seen  that  the  country  wliich  had  produced 
such  pliilosophers  as  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton,  (whom 
M.  Guizot  considers  as  somewhat  too  gross  and  prac- 
tical for  his  transcendental  ideas  of  philosophy,  and  to 
whom  he  opposes,  as  his  beau  ideal  of  philosophy,  Mon- 
taigne, Descartes,  Bayle, — see  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Ci- 
vilisation Francaise,'  tome  i.  p.  24,)  and  sucli  poets  as 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  was  before  France  in  regard  to 
other  humanizing  influences  than  mere  political  institu- 
tions. But  we  dismiss  this  subject,  promising  to  our- 
selves and  our  readers  more  both  of  pleasure  and  profit 
from  M.  Guizot's  lectures  than  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  these  could  afford. 

Civilization,  says  M.  Guizot,  is  a  fact,  like  any  other 
fact,  a  fact  susceptible  of  being  studied — described.  For 
some  time  much  has  been  said,  and  justly,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  history  to  facts.  Nothing  truer  ;  but 
there  are  more  facts  to  tell,  and  of  greater  variety,  than 
one  is  at  first  tempted  to  believe.  There  are  material 
facts,  visible, — as  battles,  wars,  official  acts  of  goverment. 
There  are  moral  facts,  concealed,  which  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  real.  There  are  individual  facts,  which 
liave  a  name  (nompropre) — thereare  general  facts  with- 
out a  name,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  precise 
date  of  a  certain  day,  of  a  certain  year,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  confine  within  rigorous  limits,  but  which  are 
not  less  facts  than  others, — historical  facts,  which  we 
cannot  exclude  from  history  without  mutilating  it. 

Even  what  is  usually  termed  the  philosophical  portion 
of  history,  the  relations  of  facts  among  themselves,  the 
link  which  unites  them,  the  causes  and  the  results  of 
events,  is  history,  as  much  as  the  recital  of  battles  and 
all  exterior  events.  Facts  of  this  kind  no  doubt  are 
more  difficult  to  unravel ;  we  are  more  frequently  de- 
ceived in  them  ;  it  is  difficult  to  present  them  under  clear 
and  vivid  forms ;  but  they  are  not  for  that  the  less  an 
essential  part  of  history. 

Civilization  is  one  of  these  facts.  We  may  raise  a 
great  number  of  questions  as  to  this  fact.  We  may  ask 
if  it  is  a  universal  fact — if  there  is  a  universalcivilization 
of  the  human  race — if  nations  transmit  something  from 
age  to  age  which  is  not  lost,  which  ought  to  increase, 
and  pass  on  as  a  deposit  to  the  end  of  time.  For  my 
jiart,  says  M.  Guizot,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  in 
fact  a  general  destiny  of  humanity,  a  transmission  of 
the  trust  of  civilization,  and,  consequently,  a  universal 
history  of  civilization  to  be  written.  But  without  rais- 
ing questions  so  great,  so  difficult  to  solve,  when  we 
confine  ourselves  within  certain  limits  of  time  and  place, 
when  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  history  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ages,  or  of  certain  nations,  it  is  evident  that, 
within  those  limits,  civilization  is  a  fact  which  may  be 
described,  related,  which  has  its  history  ;  and  that  his- 
tory is  the  greatest  of  all  histories,  for  it  comprehends 
all  the  others. 

After  some  further  remarks,  M.  Guizot  proceeds  to  a 
definition  of  the  term  civilization — but  not  a  definition 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.  e.  by  laying  down  some  princi- 
ple (ralionel),  and  then  deducing  as  a  consequence  from 
it  the  nature  of  civilization,    His  mode  of  proceeding 


here  is  so  fair  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  philosophizing 
on  history,  that  we  shall  quote  the  passage  entire.  It 
will  remind  the  instructed  reader,  if  such  it  have,  of  the 
remark  of  Home  Tooke  (Diversions  of  Parley,  i.  37), 
that  the  perfections  of  language,  not  properly  understood, 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  imperfections  of 
our  knowledge : — 

"  For  a  long  time,  iiiid  in  many  countries,  the  word  civilization 
has  been  made  use  of :  ideas  more  or  less  precise,  more  or  less  e.x- 
tensive  are  attached  to  it;  but,  in  short,  it  is  used,  and  with  a 
meaning  *.  It  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  word,  its  general,  human, 
popular  meaning,  that  we  must  study.  There  is  almost  alway.i, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  terms  the  most  general,  more  truth 
than  in  scientific  definitions  more  precise  in  appearance,  and 
more  rigorous.  It  is  good  sense  which  gives  to  words  their  cimi- 
mon  signification,  and  good  sense  is  the  genius  of  humanity. 
Tlie  common  signification  of  a  word  is  formed  siiccessively  and 
in  presence  of  facts  :  in  succession  (a  suile  que)  as  a  fact  ])re- 
sents  itself,  which  appears  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  a  known 
term,  it  is  received  there  naturally,  so  to  speak  ;  the  meaning  of 
the  term  extends,  enlarges  itself,  and  by  little  and  little  divers 
facts,  divers  ideas,  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  collect 
aroiind  this  word,  collect  themselves  round  it  in  point  of  fact. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  determined  by 
science,  that  determination,  being  the  work  of  a  single  individual, 
or  of  a  small  number  of  individuals,  is  made  under  the  influence 
of  some  particular  fact  which  has  struck  their  minds.  Thus  the 
scientific  definitions  are  in  general  much  more  nari-ow  and,  solely 
on  that  account,  much  less  true  at  bottom,  than  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  terms.  In  studying,  as  a  fact,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  civi/ization,  in  seeking  out  all  the  ideas  which  are  com- 
prised in  it,  according  to  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  we  shall 
advance  mticli  further  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  itself,  than 
if  we  attempted  ourselves  to  give  a  scientific  definition  of  it, 
though  it  should  at  first  appear  more  clear  and  more  precise." — 
Le(;on  I.,  p.  11. 

This  is  the  Baconian  philosophy  applied  to  history. 
We  might  almost  say  that  M.  Guizot  is  the  Adam  Smith 
of  history.  And  this,  be  it  said,  notwithstanding  what 
may  be  called  the  transcendental  or  ontological  bias  of 
his  prima  2)hilosophia. 

M.  Guizot  then  describes  a  certain  number  of  states 
of  society,  and  asks  if  to  any  of  these  resp;;ctively  aj;- 
plies  the  meaning-  which  mankind  naturally  attach  to 
tlie  word  civilization.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
(which  we  must  give  without  the  proofs  that  lead  to  it) 
that  the  idea  of  progress,  of  development,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  contained  in  the  word  civilization.  But 
there  is  something  besides  this  development  of  the  social 
activity,  implied  in  the  term  civilization.  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  activity.  Two  facts  are 
comprised  in  the  main  fact ;  the  development  of  the 
social  action,  and  that  of  the  individual  action — the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  the  progress  of  humanity  ,  When- 
ever (says  M.  Guizot)  the  external  condition  of  man  is 
extending  and  ameliorating  itself,  and  his  internal  nature 
displays  itself  by  these  two  signs,  and  often  in  spite  of 
the  great  imperfection  of  the  social  state,  the  human  race 
proclaims  civilization. 

Here  a  question  arises.  Is  one  of  tliese  two  facts 
sufficient  by  itself  to  constitute  civilization  ?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  viewed  in  three  ways.  We  may  examine 
the  nature  itself  of  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  and 
endeavour  to  learn  from  that  alone,  if  they  are  or  are 
not  strictly  united  and  necessary  to  one  another.  We 
may  inquire  historically  whether  they  have  appeared 
separately,  or  always  together?  Or  we  may  consult  the 
common  opinion  of  mankind  on  the  question. 

Instead  of  following  M.  Guizot  iiUo  his  examination 
of  each  of  these  cases,  we  shall  borrow  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  his  principles  from  his  sixth  lecture.  About 
the  same  time  (in  the  twelfth  century)  took  place  the 
first  movement  of  the  commons  for  social  liberty,  and  the 
first  struggle  for  the  individual  liberty  of  human  thought, 
by  Abailard  and  others.  If  any  one  had  said  to  those 
bourgeois  who  so  fiercely  fought  for  their  liberty,  that 
there  were  men  who  claimed  the  right  of  human  reason, 
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the  riglit  of  examination,  men  whom  the  Cliurcli  treated 
as  lieretics,  tliey  would  liave  stoned  or  burned  them  upon 
tlic  instant.  Abailard  and  his  friends  more  than  once 
ran  that  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  those  same  writers, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  human  reason,  spoke  of  the 
struggles  of  the  commons  for  freedom  as  an  abominable 
disorder— as  the  overturning  of  society.  Between  the 
philosophical  movement  and  the  popular,  between  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  freedom,  war  seemed  declared  ;  and 
the  result  was  a  state  of  barbarism  instead  of  civilization. 
However,  the  entrance  into  existence  of  either  of  these 
principles,  thougli  unaided  by  or  even  at  war  with  the 
other,  is  a  great  step  gained.  It  has  been  said  with 
some  justice  that  no  good  or  evil  action  is  lost,  and 
that,  like  physical  force  in  mechanics,  they  all  enter  as 
elements  to  make  up  the  grand  resultant,  which  is  the 
direction  of  the  destinies  of  man.  This  reflection  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  every  man 
to  exert  himself,  seeing  that  though  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  great  machine  by  his  individual  exertion  may  be 
so  small  as  to  be  impalpable  to  human  vision,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  existing  and  efficient  force,  the  grand 
result  being;  notliinn-  else  than  what  millions  of  such 
forces  make  it.  Already,  by  the  social  principle  chiefly, 
we  liavemade  some  advance.  Thus  by  making  men  fire 
in  platoons,  charge  in  masses,  and  labour  in  concert,  no 
inconsiderable  results  have  been  obtained — perhaps 
chiefly  considerable,  in  as  far  as  they  clear  the  way  for 
the  operation  of  the  other  principle,  the  advancement  of 
the  individual,  of  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  being — in 
language  that  will  be  intelligible  to  all,  the  universal 
difl'usion  of  education  :  and  in  this  work  all  sincere  and 
rational  well-wishers  of  the  human  race  ought  especially 
and  strenuously  to  labour ;  for  by  the  mere  force  of 
social  and  material  circumstances — of  political  institutions, 
we  probably  shall  not  advance  much  farther.  Indeed, 
the  very  advancement  of  political  institutions  themselves 
to  a  higher  point  of  their  progress  would  seem  to  depend 
on  the  internal  improvement  of  the  individuals,  the 
aggregate  of  whom  constitutes  society.  Combining  this 
consideration  with  what  goes  before,  every  effort,  how- 
ever humble,  however  obscure,  made  for  the  diffusion  of 
humanizing  knowledge  among  the  wide  family  of  man- 
kind, must  bring  with  it  a  deep,  a  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
sufficient  to  lighten  the  liardest  labour  and  brighten  tlie 
darkest  lot. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  history 
of  civilization  may  be  viewed  under  two  different  aspects 
— cither  with  reference  to  the  interior  of  the  human  mind, 
or  to  the  exterior  events  of  the  visible  and  social  world. 
It  is  to  the  latter  that  M.  Guizot  proposes  to  confine 
liimself. 

From  civilization  in  general  M.  Guizot  proceeds 
(in  Lecture  If.)  to  particularize  European  civilization. 
When  we  regard  the  civilizations  that  have  preceded  that 
of  modern  Europe,  in  Asia  or  elsewhere,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  included,  we  are  struck,  he  says,  with  the  unity 
that  pervades  them.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  theo- 
cratic ])rinciple  possessed  the  whole  of  society.  The  same 
in  India.  Elsewhere  the  domination  of  a  conquering 
caste  will  be  seen  to  be  the  ruling  principle.  Elsewhere 
the  democratic  principle  will  be  found  to  prevail.  This 
monopoly,  as  it  were,  of  a  principle  has,  it  is  true,  at 
times  been  disputed.  For  example,  in  some  places  the 
caste  of  warriors  has  come  into  collision  with  that  of 
priests,  in  others  the  aristocratic  system  with  the  popular  ; 
but  the  struggle  has  soon  been  decided,  and  one  of  the 
principles  been  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  From  this 
arose,  in  most  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  a  remarkable 
simplicity,  which  produced  results  very  various.  Some- 
times, as  in  Greece,  there  was  a  prodigiously  rapid  de- 
velopment, followed  by  as  rapid  a  decline.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Egypt  and  India,  simplicity  produced  monotony. 


The  society  continued  to  exist,  but  immoveable  and  stag- 
nant. To  the  same  cause  M.  Guizot  refers  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyranny  which  then  existed  ;  every  departure 
from  the  dominant  principle  was  utterly  proscribed. 

Far  different  has  been  the  case  with  the  civilization  of 
modern  Europe.  There  all  the  forms,  all  the  principles 
of  social  organization  co-exist.  The  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers,  the  theocratical,  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
democratical  elements  are  mingled — not,  however,  in  a 
state  of  quiescent  harmony  (as  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
constitutional  balance  supposes),  but  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual antagonism,  without  any  one  obtaining  a  settled 
predominance  over  the  other.  This  character  is  im- 
pressed on  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  literature, 
producing  here  great  variety,  as  in  the  former  case 
great  simplicity  or  monotony,  as  the  opinion  may  be* 
From  this  diversity  of  elements  may  have  proceeded  at 
once  the  inferior  development  of  the  liuman  mind  in 
some  particular  direction  in  modern  times  to  the  corre- 
sponding development  in  the  ancient,  and  the  incompa- 
rably greater  richness  of  the  modern  European  civiliza- 
tion. For  fifteen  centuries  it  has  lasted  and  been  stea- 
dily progressive.  It  has  advanced  far  slower  than  the 
Greek  civilization  ;  but  its  progress  has  never  ceased, 
and  is  daily  becoming  more  rapid  in  the  vast  career  which 
it  beholds  stretched  out  before  it. 

"  It  would  be  a  strong  conlirination  of  my  assertion,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  "  (for  at  present  I  can  only  assert  what  must  be  proved 
by  the  development  of  facts),  if  in  tlievery  cradle  of  our  civiliza- 
tion we  should  meet  with  the  causes  and  the  elements  of  the 
character  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it ;  if  in  the  first  moments  of 
its  existence,  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  we 
recognise  in  the  state  of  the  world,  in  the  facts  which,  from  its 
first  days,  have  contributed  to  form  the  European  civilization,  the 
principle  of  that  agitated  but  fruitful  diversity  which  distinguishes 
it." — Lecture  ii.  p.  12. 

M.  Guizot  then  proceeds  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  _time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
But  first  he  describes  what  the  Roman  Empire  was,  and 
how  it  was  formed.  We  must  find  room  for  a  few  lead- 
ing strokes  of  the  jiicture.  In  its  origin,  Rome  was 
only  a  municipality.  The  Roman  government  was 
but  the  body  of  institutions  which  are  adapted  to  a 
population  shut  up  in  a  town — municipal  institutions : 
this  is  tlieir  distinctive  character:  nor  was  this  pecu- 
liar to  Rome.  The  nations  throughout  Italy  were  merely 
towns,  or  confederations  of  towns.  There  was  then  no 
country,  in  the  modern  sense.  Though  the  country  was 
cultivated,  it  was  not  peopled.  The  proprietors  lived  in 
the  towns,  keeping  servants  or  slaves  on  their  farms  to 
cultivate  them.  As  Rome  extended  itself  (at  least  in 
the  west  in  Europe,  of  which  the  question  here  is),  it 
conquered  or  founded  towns.  Tlie  Roman  Empire  was 
formed  of  towns.  When  it  fell,  the  towns  remained. 
What  it  bequeatiied  to  modern  Europe  were  the  munici- 
pal regime  and  the  idea  of  imperial  power. 

At  the  same  time  was  formed,  in  the  bosom  of  Ro- 
man society,  a  society  very  different,  founded  on  other 
principles,  animated  by  other  sentiments — the  Christian 
Church. 

"  I  say — the  Christian  Church," — are  the  words  of  M.  Guizot, 
— ''not  Christianity.  1  confine  myself  within  considerations 
purely  human  ;  I  set  aside  every  element  foreign  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  natural  facts:  if  Christianity  had  heenj  as  in 
the  first  times,  only  a  belief — a  sentiment — an  individual  convic- 
tion— we  may  believe  that  it  would  have  sunk  amidst  tlie  disso- 
lution of  the  empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians." 

M.  Guizot  thinks,  then,  that  it  was  Christianity  as  a, 
church,  rather  than  simply  a  religion;  as  a  church  with 
its  institutions,  its  magistrates,  its  jmwer,  which  became 
the  principle — the  bond  of  civilization  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  barbarian  world.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
violence, — where  all  else  was  jnu'e  brute  force, — the 
church  alone  exercised  a  moral  influence.  Another 
great  benefit,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot,  which  it 
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conferred,  was  tlie  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual power.  This  separation,  being-  founded  on  tlie 
idea  tliat  the  material  power  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
mind,  is  the  source  of  liberty  of  conscience.  These 
advantages  were, to  be  sure,  rather  inherent  in  the  system 
than  brought  much  out — the  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage.': being  for  a  long  time,  far  more  apparent. 

We  have  thus  two  of  the  elements  of  civilization  in 
the  modern  European  world,  bequeathed  to  it  by  tlie 
ancient  civih'zation.  Two  others,  and  most  important 
ones  they  are,  came  from  another  quarter — the  bar- 
barian conquerors  of  the  Roman  power.  The  first  of 
these,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  was  no  otlier 
than  the  character  of  the  wild,  free,  restless,  warlike 
barbarians  who  over-ran  tlie  Roman  world.  In  the 
state  of  municipal  organization  which  we  have  men 
tioned  as  existing  throughout  tiie  Roman  world,  a  man 
though  a  freeman,  was  nothing  individually, — nothing 
but  as  a  member  of  his  7irbs,  or  municipium.  But,  in 
the  northern  barbarian  existed — in  all  its  force — the 
feeling  oi individual  independence;  the  feeling  that  his 
destiny  would  be  shaped  much,  if  not  altogether,  by  his 
own  individual  exertions — that  his  portion  for  weal  or 
for  woe  depended  mainly  on  his  individual,  unaided  re- 
sources. There  is  a  sentiment  which,  for  the  compre 
hension  of  such  a  state,  must  be  always  kept  in  view  : — 
It  is  the  pleasure  of  activity  without  labour;  the  delight 
of  a  life  full  of  uncertainty  and  peril,  but  also  full  of 
adventure,  passed  amid  the  free  range  of  boundless 
forests  and  trackless  deserts  : — 

"  The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play — 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way." 

The  world  lay  before  him,  from  Tartary  to  Gaul  or  Bri- 
tain, and  from  Scandinavia  to  Mauritania,  as  the  spoi 
and  the  captive  of  his  sword  and  spear.  He  might  look 
out  upon  it  and  truly  say, — 

"  My  sword,  ray  spear,  my  shaggy  shield, — 
They  make  me  lord  of  all  below." 

From  this  element  proceeded  some  of  the  finest  traits  of 
Kiodern  civilization. 

The  other  element  which  came  from  the  barbarians 
was  the  military  patronage,  the  bond  that  existed  be- 
tween individual  warriors,  that,  without  destroying  any 
one's  liberty,  or  almost  at  first  the  equality  between 
man  and  man,  gave  rise  to  that  aristocratical  subordina- 
tion which  afterwards  became  feudalism.  This  devotion 
of  man  to  man  was  unknown  in  the  ancient  republics, 
where  the  devotion  was  all  to  the  city  or  state. 

But  before  any  of  these  elements  could  be  brought  into 
operation,  some  repose  was  necessary, — some  cessation 
from  the  constant  turmoil  of  invading  barbarians.  For 
want  of  this  quiet,  the  attempts  at  organization — and 
very  noble  ones  they  were — of  Cliarlemagne,  of  Alfred, 
of  the  Church  of  Spain,  failed.  In  speaking  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred,  M.  Guizot  alludes  to  one  cause  of 
civilization  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected — the  apjia- 
rilion,  namely,  from  time  to  time,  of  great  men, — "  men 
to  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or  of  social  stagnation 
is  a  striking  and  revolting  one  ;  who  are  intellectually 
shocked  by  it  as  by  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be,  and 
are  invincibly  impelled  by  the  desire  of  changing  it — of 
putting  some  order — something  of  general,  of  regular 
and  permanent — into  the  world  before  them.  Terrible 
power,"  adds  M.  Guizot,  "  often  tyrannical,  and  which 
commits  a  thousand  iniquities,  a  thousand  errors, — for 
it  is  accompanied  by  human  infirmities ;  yet  a  glorious 
and  salutary  power,  for  it  impresses  on  humanity,  and 
by  a  human  hand,  a  mighty  shock,  a  great  movement." 

This  commotion  lasted  till  the  ninth  century.  At 
length  the  troubled  waters  began  to  settle.  The  bar- 
barians, both  of  the  north  and  south,  ceased  from 
troubling,  and  began  to  be  at  rest.  The  German  in- 
vasion was  sloppiid  by  the  states  founded  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  Arabs  established  themselves 
in  Spain. 
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SKETCHES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  G.  F.  Richardson,  Translator 
of  the  Works  of  Kbrner,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  London :  James 
Cochrane. 

This  volume,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  honest,  industrious  tradesman  and  shopkeejier 
of  Brighton.  The  author  informs  us  that  some  of  the 
articles  it  contains  have  appeared  in  Annuals  and  Maga- 
zines. Though  they  are  far  from  being  of  equal  merit, 
they  are,  on  an  average,  infinitely  superior  to  the  tales 
and  rhymes  so  lavishly  contributed  by  certain  countesses, 
viscounts,  lords,  ladies,  and  "  honourable"  mistresses, 
and  "  honourable"  misters,  to  some  of  those  pretty  pic- 
ture books  called  Annuals.  The  plain  burgher,  more- 
over, seems  to  be  a  person  of  much  greater  acquirements 
than  any  of  the  said  aristocratic  contributors  of  yearly 
nonsense  ;  for  he  not  only  knows  French,  but  is  con- 
versant with  the  Italian  and  German  languages,  from 
the  last  of  which  he  has  made  some  very  creditable 
translations  both  in  prose  and  verse.  We  do  not  make 
this  comparison  invidiously,  or  in  the  malignant  spirit 
that  animated  the  "  leading  journal,"  when  not  long 
ago,  but  before  its  last  change  of  politics,  it  told  the 
people  to  look  at  the  aristocratic  contributions  in  the 
Annuals,  and  judge  therefrom  what  a  miserable  set  of 
noodles  and  drivellers  our  nobility  was  composed  of! 
This  was,  in  its  way,  as  unfair  as  if  any  one  should  say, 
"  Look  at  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  corruption,  and  un- 
blushing immorality  of  the  newspapers  which  are  all 
written  by  plebeians,  and  thence  judge  what  are  the 
taste,  intellect,  and  character  of  the  English  people." 

Some  of  Mr.  Richardson's  songs  are  very  like  Mr. 
James  Smith's,  and  others  resemble  Mr.  Haynes  Bay- 
ley's,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  good.  The  parts 
of  his  little  volume  that  please  us  most  are  the  prose 
tales  which  he  has  translated  or  imitated  from  the  Ger- 
man. 


THE  BARD  OF  THE  SEA  KINGS,  &c. 

The  Bard  of  the  Sea  Kings,  with  other  Poems,  by  Eleanora 
Louisa  Montagu.    8vo.    London:  1833.    Pp.  80.  As. 

For  all  her  very  poetical  name,  we  doubt  if  Miss  Mon- 
tagu would  have  taken  to  the  writing  of  poetry  had  not 
Byron  and  Scott  done  so  before  her.  At  all  events  she 
would  not  have  written  the  same  kind  of  poetry  she  has 
done  had  these  two  great  masters  never  lived.  She  may 
be  fairly  described  as  in  the  main  little  more  than  an  imi- 
tator of  their's.  Her  style  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  Byron 
and  Scott,  though  with  little  either  of  the  intense  passion 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  animated  narrative,  the  throng  and 
variety  of  character  and  incident,  and  the  vivid  and  pic- 
turescjue  description  of  the  other.  Yet  her  verses,  if  not 
ndicating  much  original  power,  show  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  mind — the  inspiration  of  taste  and  sensilility, 
lot  of  high  genius.  In  the  principal  poem  of  the  col- 
lection, 'The  Bard  of  the  Sea  Kings,'  the  authoress, 
we  think,  attempts  a  flight  somewhat  beyond  her 
strength  of  wing.  We  much  prefer  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces  that  follow.  We  give  as  a  specimen  a 
])art  of  that  entitled  'The  Maiden's  Dream.'  The  even 
flow  and  chastened  tenderness  of  these  verses  speak  a 
severity  of  imagination  that  is  at  least  not  very  usual  in 
young  poetess,  which  we  presume  Miss  INIontagu  to 
be,  and  perhaps  the  possession  of  more  power  than  has 
yet  had  time  to  develop  itself : — 
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The  hours  passed  hy,  as  spring  and  summer  pass, 
Aud  strong  and  swift  the  winged  days  flew  on, 
And  silently  to  darkness  went : — alas  ! 
That  o'er  such  days  night's  shadow  should  he  thrown  ! 
The  morning  of  ray  dream  was  past  and  gone. 
Yet  slept  I  on  ;— one  golden  link  had  hurst, 
But  more  remained  I  still  could  call  my  own, 
And  that  which  fell,  perchance,  was  hut  the  worst : — 
My  vision's  second  dawn  was  brighter  than  the  first. 

I  stood  before  the  altar  of  my  faith, 
Happy — for  He  I  loved  was  by  my  side; 
Tiie  spring's  first  flowei's  were  strew'd  upon  my  path, 
Aud  overhead  were  banners  waving  wide. 
I  could  not  mark  the  stately  banners'  pride, 
]\Iy  tears  had  fall'n  those  lowly  blossoms  o'er ; 
Yet  soon  that  troubled  joy  did  all  subside, 
And  Peace,  sweet  Peace  !  as  she  was  wont  of  yore, 
Again  within  my  heart  her  cloudless  beauty  wore. 

A  holy  calm  was  round  me,  and  I  knelt 
And  softly  breath'd  a  deep  and  solemn  vow, 
And  all  the  many  years  wherein  I  dwelt 
In  sorrow,  were  forgotten  ; — to  my  brow 
Return'd  the  light  departed  long  ago. 
Tlie  marriage-bells  were  silent,  and  there  stole 
No  sound  to  mingle  with  the  murmurs  low 
Of  love,  that  o'er  me  held  its  strong  control ; 
And  heart  was  on  my  lips,  and  in  my  words  was  soul. 

Again  my  visions  faded  for  a  while  : 
No  more  the  gorgeous  trophies  were  unroll'd, 
Nor  bloom'd  the  chaplets  in  that  lonely  aisle. 
When  next  my  mirror'd  sleep  return'd, — behold  ! 
Of  all  my  number'd  years  the  best  were  told, 
And  Peace  alone  was  in  her  golden  prime : 
Earth's  varied  banner  took  another  fold  ; 
Hope's  joyous  bells  had  long  forgot  to  chime; 
And  Life's  young  flowers  had  faU'n  within  the  urn  of  time. 

My  hairs  were  grey ; — and  I  did  look  on  him 
Who  made  their  whiteness  beauty  in  my  sight; — 
His  youth  was  faded,  and  those  eyes  grown  dim 
That  gazed  upon  me  when  mine  own  were  bright ; 
But  Love  had  lent  them  grace  in  Time's  despite. 
And  Age  upon  that  sacred  head  had  thrown 
His  wealth  of  pearls  ; — while  tenderly  the  light — 
The  hallowed  light  of  his  pure  s])irit  shone  — 
la  rays  that  lent  to  mine  a  glory  all  their  own. 

Slowly  we  wander'd  by  the  lamp  of  years, 
Feeble  of  step,  but  in  afi'ection  strong : 
Our  smiles  were  peace,  and  gratitude  our  tears  ; 
Youth  was  a  strain  we  could  no  more  prolong. 
And  youth's  remembrance  but  a  dream  of  song; 
Yet  we  could  think  upon  the  days  gone  by, 
Nor  mourn ; — so  gently  had  they  pass'd  along, 
Their  parting  left  no  tear  in  either  eye, 
No  cloud  on  either  brow,  on  neither  lip  a  sigh. 


SCOTTISH  SONGS. 

Scottish  Songs,  by  Alexander  Hume.    12mo.    London  :  C.  Fox- 
1835.    Pp.  114. 

This  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
an  address  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  warm  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  had  been  kind  enough  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  songs.  We  think  it  just  to 
give  Mr.  Hume  the  benefit  of  this  testimony,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  of  service  to  his  book  ;  but  if  it 
be  meant  that  the  songs  have  been  very  warmly  praised 
by  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  of  one  whom  we  must,  of  course, 
jicknowledge  to  be  in  such  matters  a  very  high  authority, 
Allan,  in  this  instance,  however,  may  have  been  biassed 
by  friendship  for  his  brother  bard  ;  at  all  events,  he  can 
alford  much  better  than  we  can  do  to  laud  worthless  or 
indifferent  verses. 

Who  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  may  be,  we  have  no  no- 
tion ;  but  London,  although  becoming  more  and  more 
every  day  the  nurse  and  mother  of  all  sorts  of  produc- 
tions, is  rather  a  strange  place  in  which  to  find  Scotch 
poets  springing  up.  In  truth,  we  somewhat  doubt  if 
Mr,  Hume's  be,  after  all,  more  than  imitation  Scotch. 
In  one  of  his  songs  (Wattle's  Wedding,  p.  83)  we  find 
him  speaking  of  the  bride  waiting  for  the  bridegroom 
^'  at  the  kirk" — which,  we  apprehend,  is  not  a  classic 


Scotch  image  ;  for  among  our  northern  neighbours  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  never,  we  believe,  ])erformed  in 
the  church.  The  language,  too,  seems  to  us  to  smack 
of  the  dictionary.  We  would  ask,  for  instance,  if  a 
word,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  is  inordinately  fond,  "  loe" 
for  the  substantive  "  love"  (as  in,  "  Ye'll  gie  loe  for  loe,") 
is  actually  in  use  in  any  part  of  Scotland  ?  We  know 
that  "  to  loe"  (with  the  diphthong  soimded  like  the 
French  u)  for  "  to  love,"  is  a  common  expression  i  but 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  passion  of 
love  called  "  loe  ;"  and  although  such  a  term  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  ancient  written  works,  we  do  riot  think 
it  occurs  in  Burns  or  any  modern  writer. 

In  substance  and  sentiment,  Mr.  Hume's  poems  seem 
to  us  in  general  as  Bruminagem  as  in  expression.  Some 
of  them  might  do  to  be  sung  by  the  author  after  dinner, 
or  in  any  other  merry  meeting  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ; — the  expense  of  printing  them  might  have 
been  spared.  The  thougiits  and  images  of  his  predecessors 
— wire-drawn  till  they  lose  all  force,  all  propriety,  and 
sometimes  almost  all  meaning — are  the  choicest  of  this 
writer's  materials  :  except  mere  animal  spirits,  he  seems 
to  have  nothing  of  his  own.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he 
may  be  a  good-natured,  warm-hearted  fellow  enough ; 
but  he  certainly  was  not  made  to  charm  the  universe, 
and  what  of  poetry  is  in  him  would  by  no  means  have 
been  thrown  away  though  it  had  been  reserved  for  a 
private  circle.  His  vein  of  feeling-  is  coarse  and  com- 
mon-place to  vulgarity,  notwithstanding  the  fantastic 
finery  of  the  words  in  which  he  loves  to  dress  up  his 
thoughts,  and  all  his  evident  straining  after  refinement 
and  elegance  in  his  more  sentimental  lays.  Perhaps 
his  most  successful  efforts  are  some  of  his  humorous 
sketches  ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  in  praise  even  of 
these,  except  that  they  are  rather  better  than  the  others. 

In  this  part  of  the  island,  where  the  Scottish  dialect 
is  read  like  a  foreign  language,  people  are  very  apt  to 
be  deceived  by  a  well-printed  book,  such  as  the  present ; 
and,  mistaking  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  being  able 
to  extract  any  meaning  at  all  out  of  the  strange-looking 
words  and  phrases  that  cover  the  page,  for  a  charm  be- 
longing to  the  composition,  will  often  goodnaturedly 
take  the  writer  for  a  true  poet,  on  nothing  more  than 
the  claim  which  he  himself  puts  forward  to  that  title. 
In  regard  to  works  written  in  any  foreign  language,  the 
public  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  such  mistakes  ;  but 
especially  when  the  speech  is  one  that,  like  the  Scotch, 
is  rarely  or  never  studied  with  any  degree  of  pains, 
but  merely  so  far  mastered  that  the  reader  can  in  some 
sort  fight  his  way  through  a  book  written  in  it  by  the 
help  of  the  glossary  at  the  end.  The  Scotch,  too,  is 
not  unnaturally  regarded  by  most  people  in  England 
as,  after  all,  only  a  half  savage  tongue,  in  which  to 
find  even  the  rudest  elements  of  literary  merit  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  But  in  truth  not  only  the  composi- 
tions of  Burns,  but,  in  some  respects,  still  more  remark- 
ably, those  of  several  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  have 
established  so  high  a  standard  of  excellence,  as  to  entitle 
us  to  look  with  as  little  favour  upon  mediocrity  in  Scot- 
tish as  in  any  other  poetry.  And  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
ception, as  we  have  just  said,  is  here  more  likely  to  pass 
with  many,  we  consider  it  the  more  necessary  and  tho 
more  our  duty  to  point  it  out. 


THE  ATHENiEUM  AND  THE  GALLERY  OF 

PORTRAITS. 
The  AlhencEnm,  of  January  31,  contains  some  remarks, 
which  we  shall  give  at  length,  on  the  '  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits.' This  work  has  been  published  monthly,  from 
the  1st  of  June,  1832, — during  which  time  the 
artists  alone  engaged  in  its  production  have  not  been 
paid  less  than  Five  Thousand  Pounds.  This,  however, 
is  the  first  notice  which  the  AihencBum,  '  A  Journal  of 
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English  iuid  Foreitrn  Literature,  Science,  and  tlie  Fi7ie 
Arts,'  lias  coiKlcscended  to  take  of  tlie  publication. 
According  to  tlie  creed  of  the  Athenceum  and  the  Literary 
Gazelle,  it  must  be  trumpery  and  undeserving  of  notice 
because  it  is  cheaii : 

"  The  j'c.'ulers  of  tlie  '  AtlienacHm'  will  recollect  the  untiring 
rpirit  with  which  we  heretofore  exposed  the  disingenuousness 
of  trade  criticism — we  had  hoped  siiccessfully  :  not  so — the  puh- 
lishing-  linn  trading  under  the  name,  in  the  name,  or  as  agents, 
of  the  Diffusion  Society,  have  had  the  temerity  to  put  forth 
another  venture.  They  declare  themselves,  of  course,  the  only 
traders  not  likely  to  he  carried  out  of  their  direct  and  honest 
course  hy  trade  winds;  still  in  tliis  instance  at  least  (the  review  of 
'  Lodge's  Portraits'),  it  does  happen  awkwardly,  hecause  it  might 
Lave  tended  to  bias  their  judgment,  that  they — the  traders — 
the  critics — have  a  rival  pzib/ication  in  the  field,  called  the  Gallery 
of  Portraits  .' 

"  Our  attention,  however,  having  been  thus  drawn  to  the 
Relative  merits  of  these  works,  we  have  hastily  compared  them  : 
and  certainly  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Lodge  for  giving 
us  genuine  portraits,  taken  from  well-authenticated  originals, 
we  cannot  extend  the  same  to  the  getters->ip  of  the  '  Gallery  ;' 
for  unless  we  arc  strangely  mistaken,  many  of  theirs  must  have 
been  christened  at  a  venture.  Thus,  a  sour-looking  old  Dutch 
burgomaster,  with  au  intolerable  squint,  is  given  as  a  portrait  of 
the  learned  Grotius  ! — Grotius  !  whose  portraits  are  known  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  art.  Then,  again,  we  have  a  jolly- 
looking  German  doctor,  whose  arms  may  be  seen  in  the  corner 
of  the  picture,  passed  off  for  Martin  Luther  !  on  the  authority, 
we  suppose,  of  the  show-woman  at  Windsor  Castle,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  original  may  be  seen  ;  who,  in  describing  to  us  and 
others  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  concluded,  pointing  to  the 
last  of  the  tapestries,  '  There  is  Hero  throwing  herself  into  the 
sea  :  her  body  was  picked  up  by  Captain  Vansittart,  of  his  flla- 
jesly's  ship  Bel/eruphon,  and  taken  to  Gibraltar,  where  she 
lies  buried.'  Further,  we  found  a  head  of  Boccaccio,  from 
a  print  after  a  picture  l»j  Titian  ! — Boccaccio  having  been 
dead  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Titian  was  born.  So 
little,  indeed,  do  the  conductors  of  this  Gallery  seem  to  care 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  originals,  that  in  one  nimiber  a 
professed  portrait  is  given  of  Peter  the  Great ;  l)ut  as  Peter  the 
Great  was  known  to  everybody  except  the  patronizing  Committee, 
another  was  subsequently  svibstituted,  and  the  name  then  erased 
from  the  first  plate,  which  figures  in  a  future  number  as  the  por- 
trait of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland  !  We  were  also  struck 
with  the  utter  want  of  resemblance  between  some  of  the  engrav- 
ings and  the  original  pictures,  even  whea  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter  was  beyond  question.  We  see,  indeed,  the  names  of 
respectable  engravers  to  many  of  these  prints ;  but  what  does  it 
signify  who  were  the  engravers,  unless  the  reduced  copies  put 
into  their  hands  were  carefully  and  skilfully  done  ?  So  important, 
indeed,  is  this  considered,  that  it  is  said  Messrs.  Moon,  Boys,  and 
Co.  paid  no  less  than  700/.  for  the  copy  from  which  '  The  Chelsea 
Pensioners'  was  engraved.  Let  any  one,  we  care  not  who,  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  art,  and  uninfluenced,  look  at  the  pro- 
fessed portraits,  in  the  '  Gallery,'  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Blore,  Michael  Angelo,  Pascal,  Burke,  and  others,  and  then 
say,  on  their  honour,  whether  they  bear  the  slightest  resemblance, 
except  in  mere  form,  to  the  well-known  portraits  of  those  ilhis- 
trious  men.  We  have  been  most  unwillingly  drawn  into  this 
comment,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  to  exceed  everything  in  the 
records  of  trade  criticism  that  a  publishing  firm,  having  started 
a  rival  work  to  the  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages,'  with  all 
the  advantageous  humbug  in  their  favour  of  a  long  list  of  patro- 
nizing noblemen  and  gentlemen,  should  venture  in  an  affected 
criticism  to  attack  the  original  work,  which  for  twenty  years  has 
been  received  with  universal  commendation,  characterizing  it  as 
a  mere  exhibition  of  court  costumes  only  worthy  to  aid  and  help 
in  the  getting  up  a  pantomime  at  the  Victoria.  Can  the  Com- 
mittee know  of  these  proceedings  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  error  in  our  description  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  this  ungenerous  warfare,  it  arises  from  the  confusion  of 
interests.  If  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  be  really  the  property  of 
the  Diffusion  Society,  will  any  one  of  the  Committee  favour  us 
with  the  exact  amoimt  of  profit — the  one  shilling,  if  such  be  the 
fact — received  by  the  Society  up  to  this  the  29th  of  January.  1835, 
from  the  sale  of  that  work  ?  " 

The  Morning  Herald,  a  paper  whose  judgment  in 
matters  of  literature  and  art  (as  well  as  in  political  eco- 
nomy) must  be  spoken  of  with  the  highest  deference, 
lias  the  following  paragraph  of  comment  upon  the  criti- 
cism of  the  AUicncBiim : — 

"  A  weekly  publication  makes  a  dreadful  onslaught  on  the 
'  Galli'ry  of  Portraits'  of  the  Knowledge-diffusion  concern,  men- 
tioning, among  many  similar  statements,  that  their  ^  Peter 
Great'  not  being  found  any  great  likeness  of  Peter,  they  altered 
the  inscription  to  the  plate,  and  vowed  it  was  the  portrait  of  ^o/rn 


Sobicshi,  King  of  Poland  !    Sutely  the  Diffusion  concern  must 

prove  the  falsehood  of  such  charges,  or  ." — (Morning  Herald, 

Feb.  :{.) 

"  The  progress  of  a  lie"  is  always  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. A  lie  (such  as  a  "  weekly  publication"  loves 
to  concoct)  is  a  snow-ball  which  a  kennel-raking  "  cad  " 
hurls  at  some  unoffending  passenger.  The  snow-ball 
misses  its  mark,  and  would  perish  in  an  hour;  but  an- 
other "cad"  handles  it  in  iiis  delicate  palm,  kneads  it 
afresh,  gi\'es  it  a  kick  or  two  forward,  and  confers  a 
newer  and  a  dirtier  shape  upon  it.  It  holds  together  for 
an  hour  of  dinginess,  and  then  melts  to  swell  the  sewers. 

Let  us  compare  the  shapes  and  colours  of  the  snow- 
ball of  the  Athenaium  and  the  snow-ball  of  the  Herald. 
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"  Peter  the  Great  not  being 
found  any  great  likeness  of  Pe- 
ter, they  altered  the  inscription 
to  the  plate,  and  vowed  it  was 
the  portrait  of  .John  Sobieskij 
King  of  Poland." 
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"  So  little,  indeed,  do  the 
conductors  of  the  Gallery  seem 
to  care  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  originals,  that  in  one 
Number  a  professed  portrait  is 
given  of  Peter  the  Great ;  hut 
as  Peter  the  fereat  was  known 
to  every  body  except  the  patron- 
izing Committee,  another  was 
subsequently  substituted,  and 
the  name  then  erased  from  the 
first  plate,  which  figures  in  a 
future  Number  as  John  So- 
bieski, King  of  Poland.  ' 

The  shapes  and  colours  of  the  primitive  snow-ball  of 
the  Athentcum,  and  the  stale  snow-ball  of  the  Herald, 
are  somewhat  different ;  but  they  have  each  the  mark  of 
the  kennel  upon  them. 

The  "  plain  tale  "  about  the  plate  of  Sobieski  is  as 
follows: — In  the  16th  Number  of  the  'Gallery,'  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  September,  1833,  appeared  a  'Life 
of  Peter  the  Great,'  with  a  Portrait,  staled  to  be  "  from 
an  original  picture  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.''  In 
the  24th  Number  of  the  same  work,  published  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1834,  an  extra  plate  was  given,  namely,  one 
of  '  Peter  the  Great,'  from  a  print  by  J.  Smith,  after  a 
picture  by  Kneller.  In  the  same  Number  appeared  a 
'  Life  of  John  Sobieski,'  with  the  plate,  bearing  that 
name,  that  formerly  appeared  as  '  Peter  the  Great.'  In 
this  24th  Number  the  following  Notice  was  inserted  : — 

"  Notice. — In  consequence  of  a  wrong  description  of  a  picture 
in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,'  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Great  has  been  affixed  in  this  work  to  a  portrait  of 
Sobieski.  In  the  present  Number,  in  order  to  rectify  the  error, 
the  correct  portrait  of  Peter  is  given  in  addition  to  that  of  Sobieski, 
which  will  enable  the  possessors  of  the  work  to  have  it  inserted 
in  its  proper  place." 

What  were  the  critics  doing  with  this  blunder  "  known 
to  everybody  except  the  patronizing  Committee,"  from 
the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May?  Up  to  this 
hour,  John  Sobieski  might  have  been  called  Peter  the 
Great  for  them  ;  for  John  and  Peter  are  each  in  armour, 
and  each  is  covered  with  a  kingly  mantle.  All  that  the 
Athenceum  knows  about  the  matter  it  derives  from  the 
'Notice'  which  we  have  just  given;  which  Notice  it 
sitppresses.  Is  it  so  very  atrocious  in  the  "  patronizing 
Committee"  to  have  been  misled  by  "  a  wrong  descrip- 
tion of  a  picture  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre  ?"  Is  it  a  deadly  sin  to  have  corrected  "the 
wrong  description  "  the  moment  the  error  was  detected, 
at  an  expense  to  the  publisher  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  ?  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  : — M.  Fra- 
delle,  a  native  of  France,  but  honourably  known  as  an 
artist  in  London,  was  employed  to  make  copies  for 
the  '  Gallery,'  of  pictures  in  Paris.  He  had  access  to 
the  first  public  and  jirivate  collections;  and  Louis 
Philippe,  much  to  his  honour,  took  considerable  pains 
to  place  before  M.  Fradelle  all  the  pictures  that  he 
possessed  in  his  several  private  collections.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Sully,  for  example,  was  sent  for  by  the 
King  to  Paris  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  was 
amongst  those  copied  by  M.  Fradelle.    Peter  the  Great 
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was  in  tlie  list  of  M.  Fradelle's  commissions.  In  the 
Louvre  was  a  portrait  long  kiiotvn,  and  described  in  the 
National  Catalogue,  as  Peter  the  Great.  This  M. 
Fradelh;  copied,  and  sent  to  England.  It  differed,  in- 
deed, from  Ivneller's  picture ;  but  then  Kneller's  was 
taken  while  Peter,  a  very  young  man,  was  in  England, 
and  the  copy  from  the  Louvre  was  at  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  The  picture  was  engraved  and 
published.  AVithin  a  week  after  its  publication,  a  letter 
was  received  from  M.  Fradelle,  most  anxiously  express- 
ing his  hope  that  the  jirint  had  not  been  brought  out, 
for,  during  the  completion  of  his  commission,  some  doubts 
had  arisen  as  to  the  naming  of  this  picture  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Louvre,  and  that,  upon  tracing  its  history, 
il  hnd  been  ascertained  that  it  really  was  a  portrait  of 
John  Sobieski.  The  new  plate  was  immediately  put  in 
hand,  the  error  pointed  out,  and  tlie  purchasers  of  the 
work  j)resented  with  the  portrait  of  Peter,  after  Kneller, 
to  substitute  for  the  Peter  of  the  Louvre.  "  So  little  do 
the  conductors  of  the  '  Gallery'  seem  to  care  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  originals." 

Let  us  return  to  the  "  honest"  Athenceum. 

"  The  publishing  firm,,  trading  under  the  name,  in  the  name, 
or  as  agents  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society." 

"  The  publishing  firm,''  that  of  Charles  Knight,  to 
which  tlie  '  Athenoeum'  alludes,  neither  trades  "  under 
the  name,  in  the  name,  nor  as  agent  of  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society."  It  trades,  amongst  other  tradings,  in 
works  "  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Dilfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  It  trades  in  these 
works,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  also  trades  in  the  same  works,  by 
purchasing  Copyrights  of  the  Society.  It  purchases 
copyrights  of  the  Society,  as  Mr.  Murray  purchases 
copyright  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  or  Mr.  Colburn 
of  Mr.  Bulvver,  by  a  specific  payment,  or  a  contingent 
payment.  Tliis  fact  the  Athenaeum  knows  full  well, 
through  the  Society's  Reports,  of  which  the  Alhenceum 
has  been  a  diligent  misquotcr.  In  the  Report  for  1832 
is  tlie  following  passage  : — 

"  The  arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  the  Pub- 
lishers since  the  commencement  of  the  Society,  have  gone  upon 
the  principle  of  leaving  the  Committee,  as  far  as  possible,  free 
from  risk,  and  unincumbered  with  commercial  responsibility; 
but,  at  tlie  same  time,  deriving  a  fair  proportion  of  pecuniary 
advantage  from  the  ultimate  success  of  any  undertaking. 

"  The  Publisher  usually  pays  the  Society  a  sum  for  copyright 
in  the  first  instance,  sufficient  to  cover  the  disbursements  to 
Authors  by  the  Committee;  and  after  a  certain  limit  of  sale 
has  been  attained,  the  Society  further  receives  from  the  Pub- 
lisher a  rent  calculated  at  a  fixed  rate  per  1000  copies.  In  other 
cases,  the  Publisher  himself  incurs  all  the  expense  attendant 
upon  the  authorship  and  embellishments  of  the  work,  and  pays 
the  Society  a  clear  rent,  determined  by  the  sale  beyond  a  given 
point.  A  large  amount  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Society 
from  works  already  published,  is  invested  in  future  undertakings. 
These  sums  are  not  shown  in  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Eeport, 
because  they  are  not  brought  into  account,  in  many  cases,  till 
the  publication  of  each  particular  work  for  which  such  advances 
to  Authors  and  Artists  are  made  ;  but  they  nevertheless  consti- 
tute a  large  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  most  eflScient 
manner — namely,  in  making  such  extensive  preparations  as  will 
ensure  to  the  Society  the  best  power  of  realizing  their  objects. 
I5y  these  arrangements,  the  Committee  do  not  become  involved 
in  any  of  the  uncertainties  or  liabilities  of  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  they  never  renounce  that  superintendence  and  control 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  over  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society." 

So  much  for  the  terms  upon  wliicli  the  "  publishing 
firm"  in  question  deals  with  the  Society  ;  and  which  terms 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  mighty  silly  question  which  the 
Athena-um  asked  a  few  weef?s  ago,  why  the  Society  did 
not  buy  its  paper  and  print  its  books  by  open  tender  ? 
The  "  jiublishing  firm,"  to  which  the  AthencEum  has  so 
special  an  enmity,  buys  its  paper  and  prints  its  books 
where  it  pleases.  \V e  are  instructed  to  say  that  if  the 
editor  of  the  '  Athenieum'  is  desirous  of  extending  his 
printing  concerns,  "  the  publishing  firm"  is  quite  open  to 
receive  u  card  of  liis  prices.    Tlie  "  publishing  firm"  has 


long  ago  refused  to  insert  its  advertisements  in  a  dis- 
honest paper — a  pajier  which  would  afl'ect  to  mistake  the 
trial  of  Lord  Essex  for  the  case  of  Lady  Essex  *  ;  but  if 
his  compositors  want  an  extra  job,  "  the  jiublishing  firm" 
will  have  no  objection  to  try  the  compositors'  hands  (ihey 
are  comparatively  clean)  ujjon  some  small  matter.  As 
to  any  engagement  withttie  writers  in  the  '  Atlienijcum,' 
"the  publishing  firm"  humbly  begs  to  be  excused. 

It  seems,  then,  that  "  the  publishing  firm  ''  has  com- 
mitted a  great  offence  in  admitting  a  review  of '  Lodge's 
Portraits '  into  the  '  Printing  Machine.'  The  Athentsu?n, 
of  course,  suppresses  something.  It  suppresses  the 
name  of  the  work  in  which  '  Lodge '  was  reviewed  ;  and 
it  suppresses  the  important  fact  that  the  review  was  called 
forth  by  a  disingenuous  and  paltry  attack  upon  the  '  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits  '  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  '  Lodge.' 
The  attention  of  the  '  Athenaeum '  having  been  "  drawn 
to  the  relative  merits  of  these  works,"  it  has  "  hastily 
compared  them."  Mr.  Harding  attacked  the  '  Gallery' 
upon  a  charge  of  producing  "  spurious  ware "  by 
"  cheap  manufacture."  Mr.  Harding  was  told,  and  he 
was  challenged  to  show  the  contrary,  that  the  best  en- 
gravers engaged  in  '  Lodge'  were  also  engaged  in  tho 
'  Gallery,'  and  that  all  the  artists  employed  in  the'  Gal- 
lery '  were,  upon  an  average,  paid  20  per  cent,  more 
than  they  had  been  paid  for  their  work  in  '  Lodge.'  Mr. 
Harding  does  not  reply  ;  but  the  "  honest "  Athenaeum 
does.  The  "honest"  Athenmim  says, — "  We  see, 
indeed,  the  names  of  respectable  engravers  to  many  of 
the  prints  ;  but  what  does  it  signify  who  were  the  en- 
gravers, unless  the  reduced  copies  put  into  their  hands 
were  carefully  and  skilfully  done?''  Now,  on  the  wrapper 
of  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1834,  has  regularly  appeared  the  following  notice: — 

"  The  copies  from  the  original  pictures,  after  which  the  en- 
gravings have  been  made,  may  be  seen  gratis  at  13,  Pall  Mall 
East." 

The  "  honest"  Aihen(eum  might  liave  stepped  in  to 
13,  Pall  Mall  East,  and  have  looked  at  these  copies, 
before  it  threw  its  "  snow-ball  "  at  the  eminent  artists 
who  have  made  the  copies — artists  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  general  talent  as  for  their  careful  fidelity  ;  and 
if  the  "honest"  Athenceum  knew  anything  about  pic- 
tures, it  might  at  least  have  perceived  that  these  copies 
were  not  made  without  care  and  without  skill.  In  an 
advertisement  in  this  number  will  be  found  the  particular 
names  of  the  artists  employed  to  make  these  copies, 
affixed  to  their  various  performances.  Of  these  copies, 
Mr.  Withcrington,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  made  24  ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Buss,  well  known  as  a  rising 
artist  of  great  native  talent  and  acquired  knowledge,  has 
made  15;  M.  Fradelle  (who  is  at  present  gone  to 
Rome  and  Florence  to  prepare  copies  for  this  '  Gallery') 
has  executed  29  ;  and  the  remainder  have  been  copied  by 
Mr.  Clint,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  Mr.  Woodman,  and 
others,  whose  performances  are  not  to  be  sneered  down 
by  the  "  we  liave  liastily  compared  "  of  such  pert  ]n-e- 
tenders  to  criticism.  "  Honest,  honest  lago,"  do  look 
at  the  copies,  which  may  be  seen  gratis,  and  reconsider 
this  point. 

But  if  the  copies  turn  out  to  be  good,  the  originals 
are  not  authentic.  The  advertisement  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  settle  this  point.  The  finest  public  collec- 
tions of  England  and  France  have  furnished  the  originals 
for  this  Gallery,  and  individuals  have  cheerfully  lent  their 
pictures  to  build  up  this  monument  to  the  truly  illustrious 
men  of  all  countries.  But  let  us  dispose  of  petty  points  of 
objection.  Grotius,  "  whose  portraits  are  known  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  art,"  is  said  to  be  in  this  '  Gallery '  a 

*  See  the  review,  in  the  Athenceum,  of  Mr.  Jardine's  '  Cri- 
minal Trials,'  in  wliich-a  work  of  the  greatest  research  upon 
points  of  constitutional  history  was  held  up  to  execration  as  an 
exciter  of  the  worst  passions  I 
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burgomaster  with  an  intolerable  squint.  The  portrait  of 
Grotius,  here  given,  is  from  a  picture  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  Heber,  painted  by  Mireveldt,  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  wliich  j)icture  there  is  no  question.  Luther  (in 
the  King's  Collection  at  Windsor)  is  not  Luther.  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  keeper  of  the  King's  pictures  re- 
christen  it  ?  "  Let  any  one,"  says  the  candid  critic,  "  we 
care  not  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  art,  and 
uninfluenced,  look  at  the  professed  portraits,  in  the  '  Gal- 
lery,' of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Michael 
Angelo,  Pascal,  Burke,  and  others,  and  tlien  say,  on 
their  honour,  whether  they  bear  the  slightest  resem- 
blance, except  in  mere  form,  to  tlie  well-known  portraits 
of  these  illustrious  men  ?"  Let  us  understand  the  critic. 
By  "  well-known  portraits"  does  he  mean  pictures,  at 
hand  to  be  rel'erred  to,  or  with  which  all  men  are  familiar 
and  upon  whose  fidelity  all  are  agreed ; — pr  does  he  mean 
certain  vague  likenesses  of  eminent  men,  such  as  float  in 
his  own  mind  when  he  marshals  up  visions  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  amongst  whom  he  will  une  day  take  his  rank, 
after  the  excitatiun  of  a  successful  ballot  at  the  '  Refuge' 
for  some  newly-caught  "  man  of  genius  ?"  These  gene- 
ralities will  not  do.  The  real  question  is  this — are  the 
copies  and  are  the  engravings  like  the  pictures  to  which 
they  refer  ?  Is  the  Sir  Matthew  Hale  of  the  '  Gallery'  like 
the  portrait  at  Lincoln's  Inn — the  Sir  Thomas  More 
like  the  enamel  alter  Holbein  from  which  it  was  copied 
— the  Michael  Angelo  like  Lord  Dover's — the  Pascal 
like  the  original  at  Paris  by  Philip  de  Champagne — 
the  Burke  like  the  picture  of  Sir  Joshua?  Then, 
further,  are  the  originals  the  best  that  could  be  selected  ? 
The  real  answer  is  the  list  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

We  had  almost  passed  over  the  mention  of  Boccaccio, 
which  is  in  the  pure  AthencBum  style.  We  repeat  the 
passage : — 

"  We  found  a  head  of  Boccaccio,  from  a  ■fv'mtafter  a  piclitre  by 
Titian  ! — Boccaccio  having  been  dead  more  than  a  hundi-ed  years 
before  Titian  was  boru." 

Now  the  reader  of  the  Athenanm  will,  of  course,  con- 
clude from  this,  that  the  engraving  of  Boccaccio  in  the 
Gallery  is  stated  to  be  after  a  picture  by  Titian  ;  and 
that  the  "  conductors  of  the  work  "  are  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  Titian  could  not  have  painted  Boccaccio 
from  the  life,  for  that  Boccaccio  died  in  1375,  and 
Titian  was  not  born  till  1477.  Of  course  the  Athenceum 
has  an  exclusive  possession  of  such  recondite  knowledge. 
But  how  stands  tlie  fact  with  regard  to  the  print,  and 
where  does  the  Athfua'um  get  his  knowledge  that  here 
is  "a  head  of  Boccaccio,  after  a  picture  by  Titian  ?" 
Not  from  the  '  Gallery.'  Tiie  inscription  under  the  print 
is  "  Boccaccio,  from  a  print  by  Cornelius  Van  Dalen;'' 
nor  is  there  a  word  about  Titian  in  the  accomjjanying 
biography.  Everybody  acquainted  with  prints  knows 
that  called  Boccaccio,  by  C.  Van  Dalen.  But  does  the 
editor  of  the  Atheiueian,  in  point  of  fact,  know  anything 
at  all  about  C.  Van  Dalen  ?  Did  he  ever  see  his  fine  prints 
which,  in  every  cabinet,  are  known  as  Aretin  and  Boc- 
caccio ?  Did  he  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  any  of  the 
various  catalogues  of  the  works  of  great  engravers,  in 
which  he  wouid  have  found  these  prints  mentioned?  Did 
he  ever  turn  to  such  a  common  book  of  reference  as  the 
'  Biographic  Universclle,'  in  which  (under  Dalen)  he 
would  have  found  this  passage: — 

"  II  a  grave  avec  gout  beaucoup  de  portraits,  entre  autres  ceux 
de  Catherine  de  Medicis,  de  Vasseuars,  de  Spanheiui,  de  I'amiral 
Tromp,  ceux  de  I'Art'tin,  de  Boccace,  de  Barbarelli,  et  de  Sebas- 
tien  del  Piombo.  Quelques  personnes  cejiendant  attribuent  ceux 
de  Boccace  et  de  I'Arttin  a  Coineille  \'esscher." 

"  Honest,  honest  lago  !" 

The  conclnding  question  as  to  the  profits  derived  by 
the  Committee  from  the  sale  of  the  '  Gallery  of  Portraits ' 
is  one  whicli  the  "honest"  Athejiceum  asks  upon  the 
strength  of  having  subscribed  some  ten  shiUings  annually 


to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  publisher  of  the  '  Gal- 
lery '  authorizes  us  to  state  that  he  never  received  one 
shilling  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  support  of  the 
work  which,  we  may  say  without  partiality,  is  an  honour 
to  the  arts  of  this  country — which  was  undertaken  and 
has  been  carried  on  without  the  support  of  a  single  noble 
patron — which  is  sold  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  only 
because  it  relies  upon  the  sale  of  a  very  large  number  to 
the  one  great  patron,  the  Public — and  which  will  pay  to 
the  Society  "  a  altar  rent,  determined  by  the  sale  beyond 
a  given  point"  (see  Report  of  Committee,  1832),  whether 
the  "honest"  Athen(eum\MV.<i'\ts,  nose  into  the  accounts 
between  the  publisher  and  the  Society,  or  more  wisely 
trouble  its  head  about  the  distribution  of  profits  to  its 
own  shareholders. 

We  have  one  word  more  to  say  to  the  Athenceum 
before  we  dismiss  him  with  another  six  months  of  silent 
contempt; — we  do  nut  meddle  with  the  "ci-eature"  at 
his  work — we  only  sweep  away  his  cobwebs  when  they 
become  too  offensive  from  their  accumulation. 

The  '  Gallery  of  Portraits'  has  been  published  nearly 
three  years,  and  the  first  notice  ever  taken  of  it  by  this 
'  Journal  of  Lnghsh  and  Foreign  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Fine  Arts,'  consists  of  the  series  of  misrepresenta- 
tions which  we  have  thus  exj)Osed.  '  The  Penny  Cyclo- 
picdia'  has  been  published  more  than  two  years ;  it  num- 
bers amongst  its  contributors  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country  ;  it  has  a  larger  sale  than 
any  Cyclopasdia  that  was  ever  before  published  ;  it  is  re- 
printed in  the  United  States.  The  first  notice  ever  taken 
of  this  work  by  the  Athenceum,  '  a  Journal  of  English 
and  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fme  Arts,* 
is  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  a  misrepresentation 
with  reference  to  it.  A  Mr.  Cooper  sends  to  the  Athe- 
ncEum  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Coates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  and  himself,  and  complains  that  the 
'  Penny  Cycloptedia  '  is  extending  to  a  great  length — 
that  he  has  calculated  it  will  not  be  completed  under 
fifty  years, — and  that  the  Committee  pledged  them- 
selves it  should  be  completed  in  eight  volumes  in 
eight  years.  The  Athenceum  prints  a  bit  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  suppresses  the  rest.  Mr.  Cooper  im- 
pudently called  the  '  Cyclopaedia  '  a  "  bookseller's  job  ;" 
and  Mr.  Coates  replies, — "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
your  complaint  should  be  accompanied  with  imputations 
which  render  one  reluctant  to  notice  it."  The  Athe- 
nceum knew  what  the  imputation  was ;  but  that  he 
suppresses,  und  talks  about  "Mother  Cole."  The  'Athe- 
na3um'  knows  well  enough  that  if  the  work  were  hur- 
ried to  a  conclusion,  of  wliich  evil  practice  there  are  too 
many  examples,  that  would  be  the  "  bookseller's  job." 
The  candid  creature  thus  proceeds : — 

"  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  Mr.  Cooper's 
calculations,  and  think  it  probable  that  just  indignation  may  have 
led  him  unknowingly  to  exaggerate  a  hitie  the  probable  duration 
and  cost  of  the  publication :  no  matter, — reduce  his  calctilations 
a  third,  a  half — slM,  what  would  be  said  of  any  pubfisMng-hoiise 
in  the  trade,  if  iuck  differences  ivere  found  between  their  jiromises 
and  the  fulfilment  ?" 

"  Mr.  Paley,"  said  a  candid  friend  who  had  found  a 
mare's  nest  of  scandals  and  absurdities,  "  Mr.  Paley, 
how  do  you  solve  this  problem  ?"  "  Very  easily  :  it's 
a  lie." 

"  What  would  be  said  of  any  publishing-house,  if  such  dif- 
ferences were  found  between  their  promises  and  the  fulfilment  ?" 

The  answer  is  easy :  First  show  us  the  promises. 
The  Promises  upon  this  subject  stand  thus ; — they  are 
open  to  the  '  Athenieum,'  for  they  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  upon  the  wrappers  of  all  the  works  of  the 
Society  : — 

"  As  far  as  they  are  yet  able  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 
proportions  of  the  whole,  the  Editors  consider  that,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  of  about  580  small  folio  pages  in  each  year, 
which  will  be  effected  by  the  weekly  publication,  iu  Penny  Num- 
bers aud  Monthly  Supplements,  the  Cyclopaedia  may  be  completed 
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5n  about  Eight  Volumes.    The  CommiHee,  hotvever,  do  not  pledge 
themselves  upon  ihis  point," 

"The  Editors  consider" — "  tlie  Committee,  liow- 
ever,  do  not  pledge."  "  What  would  he  said  of  any 
publisliing-house  if  such  differences  were  found  hetween 
llieir  promises  and  the  fulfilment?"  The  promises  have 
not  been  made.  "  Mr.  Paley,  how  do  you  solve  this 
2)roblem  ?"  

This,  then,  is  the  way  that  '  A  Journal  of  English 
and  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,' 
deals  with  two  of  the  most  spirited  enterprises  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  that  have  been  attempted  in 
this  country  ;  two  enterprises  which  involve  the  expen- 
diture of  5000/.  per  annum  amongst  men  of  letters  and 
artists,  for  tlie  purpose  of  producing  two  books  which 
sell  to  the  public  for  One  Pound  Nine  Shillings.  This 
is  the  point  of  offence.  The  cheapness  of  these  works 
is  a  justification  to  the  "honest"  Athenceum,  first  for 
omitting  all  notice  of  them  during  several  years  of  their 
publication  ;  and  secondly,  for  noticing  them  only  to 
pelt  them  with  its  dirty  "  snow-ball."  The  public,  how- 
ever, are  beginning  to  understand  these  things. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution. — AVe  have  received 
the  new  Catalogue  of  the  Library  belonging  to  this  insti- 
tution, from  which  we  perceive  that  it  has  accumulated 
nearly  2700  volumes  during  the  ten  years  in  which  it 
has  been  in  existence.  The  volumes  contained  in  each 
of  the  following  classes  are:  —  Pure  Sciences  1G8 ; 
Mixed  Sciences  809  ;  History  686  ;  Polite  Literature  881  ; 
Parliamentary  Reports  4  ;  French  Works  41  ;  Appendix, 
unclassified,  73.  The  classitication  of  the  catalogue  occu- 
pies four  pages,  and  has  been  arranged  with  great  care; 
for  instance,  under  Class  I.  (Pure  Sciences)  there  are  five 
sections  ;  one  of  which — that  relating  to  mathematics — 
is  divided  into  seven  sub-sections.  The  library  does 
riot  appear  to  be  well  furnished  with  works  on  poli- 
tical economy — even  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  distribution  of  the  books  into  classes  is 
also  more  perfect  than  their  arrangement  in  each  section. 
Thus,  in  the  historical  department,  the  histories  of  several 
countries  are  not  placed  alphabetically,  but  are  ranged 
under  the  word  "  History,"  by  which  means  the  utility 
of  a  catalogue  is  almost  lost.  The  advantages  of  know- 
ledge are  well  set  forth  in  an  introductory  sketch,  which 
states  that,  by  means  of  this  Institution,  a  workman 
may  not  only  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business  and  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  but  also  be  better 
qualified  to  advance  himself  in  the  world,  and  more  likely 
to  secure  to  himself  and  his  family  tlie  means  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  Lectures,  schools,  a  library,  and  reading- 
room,  are  the  means  by  which  these  benefits  may  be  at- 
tained. There  are  lectures  twice  a-week,  a  day-school  for 
boys  on  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  to 
which  a  well-arranged  library  is  attached  ;  and  there  will 
shortly  be  added  a  school  for  girls,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  system.  The  charge  for  instruction  is  4s.  a-quarter. 
On  four  evenings  during  the  week  classes  receive  instruc- 
tion from  seven  to  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  various  branches 
of  useful  knowledge.  There  is  connected  with  the  general 
Institution  a"  Mutual  Improvement  Society,"  which  meets 
once  a  week.  None  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, nor  except  they  have  been  members  of  the  Institute 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  books  belonging  to  the 
library  may  be  read  at  the  member's  home.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  committee 
will  render  the  Institution  the  means  of  effecting  much 
good  in  Manchester.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  number 
of  boys  attending  the  school,  or  how  many  members  are 
connected  with  the  Institution. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS.    No.  II. 
Dr.  Ritchie  on  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light. 

Friday,  January  30. —  The  distinction  between  good 
writing  and  good  speaking,  considered  as  means  of  com- 
municating knowledge,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  writings 
and  oral  lectures  of  Dr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Faraday.  Dr. 
Ritchie  is  as  much  superior  on  paper  to  Mr.  Faraday,  as 
the  latter  excels  his  colleague  in  viva,  voce  exposition. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  marked  dif- 
ference of  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  show  that  many  of 
the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  shine  in  one  sphere  of 
action,  tend  to  mar  his  excellence  in  another.  In  oral 
teaching,  in  particular,  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner, 
the  delivery,  the  action,  as  the  great  orator  of  antiquity  has 
put  it, — that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  extent 
and  corjectness  of  the  speaker's  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  day's  expeiience 
shows  that  the  same  man,  who  is  all  hesitation  and  con- 
fusion when  addressing  a  dozen  auditors,  wields  the  pen 
of  a  master  in  the  closet.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  converse  of  this  fact  ;-^all  fluency,  and 
fire,  and  nature,  and  inexhaustible  in  debate,  in  conversa- 
tion he  was  tame  to  very  dulness,  and  in  writing  as  slow 
and  artificial  as  if  he  had  made  Gibbon  his  model.  He 
has  himself  recorded — and  the  fact  has  been  also  pointed 
out  by  his  nephew  and  biographer.  Lord  Holland—the 
great  difficulty  he  experienced  in  chastening  and  moulding 
the  oratorical  style  into  the  sober  dignity  of  the  historical ; 
and  he  particularly  dwells  upon  the  difficulties  which  his 
fondness  of  the  happy  negligence,  the  dulcia  vitia  of  oral 
discussion — which  constitute, indeed,  so  much  of  the  charm 
of  extempore  discourse — generated,  and  which  were  not 
compatible  with  the  severe  criticisms  of  the  closet.  With- 
out entering  into  a  discussion  which  belongs  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  we  may  remark,  that  much  of  this  appa- 
rent anomaly  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
acquired  our  information.  "  Abeunt  studia  in  mores."  If 
we  have  picked  up  our  information  orally,  we  shall  best 
communicate  it  orally  ;  if  it  is  the  fruit  of  solitary  study,  it 
can  best  be  communicated  in  the  same  manner.  For,  to 
quote  the  happy  language  of  Bacon, 

"  Reading  mal<eth  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  e.xact  man;  and  therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  lie  had  need 
have  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  pre- 
sent wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  need  have  much  cunning,  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not." 

Now,  leaving  out  of  account  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  Mr.  Faraday's  2;enius,  we  should  say,  considering  them 
as  teachers,  that  Dr.  Ritchie  is  the  "  full "  and  "  correct  " 
man,  and  Mr.  Faraday  is  the  "  ready"  man,  of  Bacon  ;  and 
that  the  former  accordingly  excels  in  the  closet,  the  latter 
in  the  lecture-room. 

Though  Dr.  Ritchie  professed  merely  to  rehearse  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  two  theories  or  hypotheses 
of  light,  which  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  republic  of 
science,  his  lecture  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  partisan's  address 
in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory,  to  which  he  is  a  recent 
convert.  There  was,  in  truth,  too  much  special  pleading 
in  his  advocacy.  He  not  f)nly  exaggerated  the  objections 
to  the  corpuscular  or  Newtonian  theory,  but  blinked  the 
objections  to  its  rival.  In  a  former  Number  (17)  of  the 
'Prmting  Machine,'  we  briefly  pointed  out  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  two  rival  theories  of  light,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Newtonian,  or  corpuscular, 
or  emissive  theory,  because  promulgated  by  Newton, 
and  affirming  that  lip:ht  consists  in  actual  particles 
emitted  or  darted  foith  from  luminous  liodies ; — and 
the  Huyghenian  or  undulatoiy  theory,  because  jnomul- 
gated  by  Huyghens,  and  affirming  that  liglit  consists 
in  the  vibrations,  or  waves,  which  luminous  bodies 
communicate  to  a  peculiar  subtle  and  highly  elastic 
ethereal  medium,  which,  it  is  asserted,  fills  all  space. 
We,  on  that  occasion,  stated,  that  most  o))tical  pheno- 
mena admit  of  an  easy  explanation,  according  to  either 
doctrine ;  and  that  some  phenomena  are  not  explica- 
ble by  either, — giving  it  as  our  opinion,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  undulatory, 
or  wave  hypothesis.    Referring,  then,  the  reader  to  the 
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paper  alluded  to,  we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  onr 
s]5ace  to  noticing  a  point  on  which,  as  it  struck  us.  Dr. 
Kifcliie  jilaced  too  much  reliance  as  demonstrative  of  the 
infalliljility  of  his  favourite  liypothesis.  But  first  let  us 
offer  our  tribute  of  praise  to  a  beautiful  remark  of  his  on 
introducinc;  the  names  of  Newton  and  Huyghens. 

"Newton,"  said  Dr.  Ritchie,  "  was  accustomed  to  view 
the  universe  as  composed  of  bodies  in  motion  —  each  ol' 
these  bodies  or  planets  revolving-  round  its  own  axis- 
while  it  moved  with  great  velocity  in  its  orbit  round  the 
sun  as  its  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  siiould  regard  light  as  composed  of 
corpuscular  atoms,  shot  forth  witli  extraordinary  velocity, 
and  each  moving  round  its  own  axis.  Huyghens,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  his  attention  very  much  directed  to  the 
pendulum  and  its  oscillations  ;  and  it  accordingly  need 
not  surprise  us  that  he  should  regard  light  as  a  phenome- 
non of  oscillation  similar  to  that  which  had  occupied  his 
attention."  This  observation  is  pregnant  with  philoso- 
phical truth  and  beauty.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  we 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  '  Printing  Machine,'  to  trace  the 
influence  or  bias  of  a  favourite  or  engrossing  study  upon 
pursuits  of  quite  another  character,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  was  no  more  frequent  source  of  error  and 
fallacy  than  this  "  idol  of  the  den,"  bias  of  favourite 
studies.  "  It  were  indeed  a  good  precaution,"  says  Play- 
fair,  "  for  a  man  who  studies  natui-e,  to  distrust  those 
things  with  which  he  is  partieularly  conversant,  and 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure." 
Now,  as  only  one  of  the  two  theories  of  light  can  be  true, 
and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  may  be  false,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  error  of  one  or  both  is  a  consequence  of  the 
bias  which  the  mind  of  the  promulgator  had  received  from 
"  those  things  with  which  he  was  particularly  conversant, 
and  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure." 

The  undulatory  theory  is  so  entirel}'  in  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  of  light,  that  it  v^'ould  be 
surprising  if  Dr.  Ritchie — its  advocate — had  not  con- 
trasted Dr.  Young's  law  of  the  interference  of  ray .9  with 
what  is  called  the  Newtonian  theory  of  fits  of  easy  re- 
flexion and  transmission.  But  while  we  admit  the  satis- 
factoriness  of  the  explanation  which  the  undulatory 
doctrine  affords  of  these  phenomena,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  Newtonian  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
tone  of  ridicule  in  which  Dr.  Ritchie  held  up  the  cor- 
puscular hypothesis.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  phenomenon  called  "  Newton's  rings," — 
produced  by  examining  a  thin  plate  of  air  between  a 
plano-convex  lens  and  a  double  convex  lens — consists  in  a 
scries  of  luminous  or  coloured,  and  dark  or  non-luminous, 
stripes  or  rings  ;  and  that  Sir  Isaac  explained  the  alterna- 
tion of  colours  by  the  hypothesis  of  "  fits  of  easy  transmis- 
sion and  reflexion,"  which  supposed  each  ray  of  light  to 
pass  in  its  progress  periodically  through  a  succession  of 
states,  such  as  alternately  would  dispose  it  to  penetrate, 
or  be  reflected  ])ack  from,  the  surface  of  a  body  on  which 
it  might  fall.  The  simplest  way  (we  borrow  from  Sir  J. 
Herschel)  in  which  the  reader  may  conceive  this  hypo- 
thesis, is  to  regard  every  particle  ot' light  as  a  sort  of  little 
magnet,  revolving  rapidly  about  its  own  centre,  while  it 
advances  in  its  course,  and  thus  alternately  presenting  its 
attractive  and  repulsive  pole  foremost,  is  repelled  and 
reflected,  and  when  the  contrary,  attracted,  so  as  to  enter 
the  surface. 

The  doctrine  of  "  interference  of  rays"  by  which  the 
same  phenomenon  is  more  happily  accounted  for,  is 
founded  on  the  analogy  between  the  viljration  of  sounds 
and  those  which,  according  to  the  undulatory  hypothesis, 
constitute  light.  Its  discoverer,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  was 
led, — from  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations 
of  two  musical  sounds  arriving  at  once  at  the  ear  affect 
the  sense  with  an  impression  of  sound  or  silence  according 
as  they  conspire  or  oppose  each  other's  effects, — to  the  idea 
that  the  same  ought  to  hold  good  with  light  as  from  sound  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  two  rays  of  light  setting  off  from  the 
same  origin,  at  the  same  instant,  and  arriving  at  the  same 
place  by  different  routes,  ought  to  strengthen  or  wholly  or 
partially  destroy  each  other's  effects  according  to  the  dif- 
ference in  length  of  the  routes  described  by  them.  And 
thus  by  interference  two  lights — strange  to  say — produce 
darkness.  "  The  spring  and  neap  tides,"  says  Dr.  Young, 
"derived/rom  the  combination  of  the  simple  sol-lunar  tides, 
afford  a  magnificent  example  of  the  interference  of  two 


immense  influences  with  each  other ;  the  spring  tide  being 
the  joint  result  of  the  combination  where  they  coincide  in 
time  and  place,  and  the  neap  tide  where  they  succeed 
each  other  with  a  certain  interval." 

Now  what  we  complain  of  in  Dr.  Ritchie  is— that  lie- 
cause  the  imdulatory  doctrine  of  interference  most  hapi)ily 
accounts  for  the  black  and  white  stripes  within  the  sha- 
dows of  bodies  as  formed  by  inflexion — he  should  there- 
fore leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  undulatory  theory  is 
equally  free  from  objection  when  applied  to  the  solution  of 
a/l  other  optical  phenomena.  Dr.  Ritchie  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  "  atoms  of  light  with  their  sliarp  and  their  blunt 
points,  producing  darkness  or  brightness,  according  to  the 
point  which  happens  to  strike  an  intercepting  body.''  But, 
with  all  deference,  we  would  ask,  is  not  the  supposition, 
or  hypothesis — for  it  is  nothing  more— of  the  undulations 
of  a  thin  and  highly  elastic  ether,  filling  all  space,  pro- 
ducing darkness  or  brightness,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  (imaginary)  undulation,  equally  open  to  the  ridicule 
of  a  sceptic,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  sense  ?  But 
we  will  go  a  step  further,  and,  armed  with  the  admission 
of  Sir  J.  Herschel  *— the  great  champion  of  the  undula- 
tory theory  in  England — we  will  affirm  that,  so  far  as  the 
logic  of  the  senses  is  concerned,  the  hypotliesis  of  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  particles  of  light  about  their  axes 
will  as  readily  and  as  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  interference,  without  the  supposition  of  an  ether. 
But  supposing  this  were  otherwise,  why,  we  ask,  did  Dr. 
Ritchie  omit  the  strong  and  all  but  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  the  undulatory  theory  derived  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  absorption  of  light  ?  Which  of  the  two  theories  best 
explains  the  "  chief  of  all  optical  facts,"  as  Herschel  calls 
the  production  of  colours  in  the  ordinary  refraction  of 
light  by  a  prism  ?  Does  not  the  Newtonian  theory  afford 
a  complete  and  elegant  explanation — while  the  Wave  the- 
ory is  met  with  objections  which  none  of  its  advocates 
have  yet  answered  ?  "  Fair  play  is  a  jewel" — even  in  mat- 
ters of  science. 

Dr.  Ritchie  had  barely  touched  the  threshold  of  the 
analogies  between  sound  and  light,  when  his  lecture  ter- 
minated. We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
we  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  science, 
when  noticing  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Wheatstone,  of  King's 
College. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

January  20,  1835. — This  meeting,  which  was  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  was  held  for  the  election  of 
council  and  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  for  receiving 
the  auditor's  report  of  the  accounts.  J.  G.  Children,  Esq., 
Sec.  U.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  A  very  gratifying 
report  of  the  tinances  of  the  Society  was  read  by  the 
auditors,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  president  then 
delivered  an  address  upon  leaving  the  Chair,  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  rapid  progress  of  ento- 
mology, and  upon  the  favourable  nature  of  the  Report 
just  received.  The  secretary  also  read  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  entomology  both  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  last  ten  years:  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  scru- 
tineers of  the  ballot  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen 
had  been  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, — namely, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  F.R.S.,  President ;  Mr.  Yarreil, 
Treasurer ;  ]\Ir.  Pickering,  Curator ;  and  Mr.  Westwood, 
Secretary.  Also,  that  four  members  of  this  council  having 
been  removed,  their  places  had  been  filled  by  four  otlier 
members  of  the  Society.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the 
retiring  officers. 

February  2,  1835.— The  Rev.  F.  W.Hope,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  Chair.  Numerous  donations  of  entomological  works 
and  insects  were  announced,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be 
returned  to  the  various  donors.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes 
then  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  land-crab  of  the  Deklcan, 
upon  the  habits  of  which  he  made  several  observations. 
Numerous  beautiful,  rare,  and  undescribed  insects  were 
exhibited,  including  several  new  British  Crustacea.  Mr. 

*  See  Ilerschel's  Discourse  on  tlie  Study  of  Natural  Philoso. 
jiliy,  p.  262.  We  inay  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  refer 
tlio  reader  also  to  Ilerschel's  masterly  article  '  Litjlit,'  in  the 
'  Encyclopoodia  Metropolitana,'  and  to  Brewster's  '  Optics' — 
Lardner's  '  Cyclopaedia' — and  to  Brewster's  '  Life  of  Newton,'  in 
the  '  Family  Library.' 
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G.  R.  Gray  read  a  monograph  upon  the  beautiful  and 
anomalous  exotic  genus  of  lepidoptera,  castnia,  whicli 
was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  an  extensive  series  of 
fliose  insects  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Children.  The 
Secretary  read  a  memoir  upon  the  '  Economy  of  the  Pome- 
giunate  Butterfly  of  the  East  Indies.'  A  discussion  upon 
the  various  subjects  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing afterwards  took  place,  in  wliicli  many  of  the  members 
joined.  Notice  was  given  that  the  council  had  resolved 
to  extend  tlie  period  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  upon 
tlie  turnip-fly  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  January, 
183C. 


linn.^:an  society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  3rd  of  February,  Mr.  Lambert  in 
the  Chair,  a  paper  entitled  '  Observations  on  Hosachia,' 
by  George  Bentham,  Esq.  was  read.  On  the  table  was  a 
specimen  of  Drycpena  terminatus,  from  New  Zealand,  tlie 
leaves  of  wliich  are  converted  by  tlie  natives  into  cloth. 
Dr.  Kidd,  Regius  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford,  was 
elected  a  fellow:  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  the  vacancies  among  tlie  foreign  mem- 
bers : — Dr.  Fries,  Professor  of  Botany,  Lund ;  Dr.  Rein- 
wardt,  Professor  of  Botany,  Leyden  ;  Baron  Delesert,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute  ;  Dr.  Harlan,  New  York  ;  Dr. 
Herold,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Marburg  ;  Dr.  Ber- 
toloni,  Bologna;  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Berlin. 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  2Glh  of  January. 

M.  Jaiime  St.  Hilaire  on  the  Parisian  Flora — Classification  of  the 
Ilemipterous  Insects. 

M.  AsDRA.  communicated  a  notice  of  a  steam-carriage 
which  he  has  introduced  in  France,  and,  as  he  states,  has 
liimself  greatly  improved. 

A  report  was  presented  by  M.  A.  de  Jussleu,  on  a  por- 
tion of  a  manuscript  work  of  M.  .Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  enti- 
tled '  The  Parisian  Flora,  or  a  Description  of  the  Plants 
growing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris,  with  Notices  of 
their  Use  in  Medicine,  the  Arts,  and  Agriculture,  accom- 
panied by  Delineations  of  one  or  more  Species  of  each 
Genus.'  Th2  designs,  in  number  upwards  of  four  hundred, 
are  all  taken  from  nature:  the  author  has  adopted  tiie 
Linnican  system.  The  report  speaks  favourably  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  work  ;  both  for  the  accui-acy  of 
the  plates,  and  the  completeness  of  the  description  of  the 
jjlants. 

M.  Diimeril  reported  verbally  on  an  '  Essay  for  a  New 
Classification  of  the  Order  of  Heniipterous  Insects,' by 
M.  Djlaporte.  The  author  has  included  under  this  order 
such  insects  only  as  were  ranked  by  Linn  reus  under  the 
notonectoia ,  nepeous,  and  cimex  genera.  M.  Dunieril,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  arrangement  of  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
which  groups  together  a  class  of  insects  assimilating  in 
characteristic  organic  structure  and  habits. 


IMPERIAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

Thk  Academy  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation 
by  a  public  meeting  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  when  the 


annual  Report  of  its  transactions  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months  was  read  by  M.  Fuss,  its  perpetual  secretary. 
With  reference  to  the  Imperial  Obseivatory,  the  Report 
stated  that  the  plans  of  M.  Bruloif  had  received  the  Em- 
jieror's  sanction,  and  that  his  Majesty,  in  a  private  au- 
dience with  M.  von  Struve,  the  astronomer,  had  directed 
him  to  select  all  the  necessary  instruments  for  it,  and  to 
take  care  that  none  but  the  very  best  which  the  present 
state  of  optical  and  mechanical  science  can  produce, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  establishment.  The  sura 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  inclusive  of  M.  von  Struve's  tra- 
velling expenses  and  the  first  purchase  of  books  for  an 
astronomical  library,  is  192,500  roubles  (about  9000^.  ster- 
ling), to  which  it  is  considered  that  a  subsequent  grant  of 
37,500 roubles  (about  1750/.)  will  require  to  be  added.  A 
plot  of  ground,  of  about  57  acres,  has  been  appropriated  on 
the  Pulkova  hill,  near  the  metropolis,  for  the  uses  of  the 
observatory;  and,  in  order  to  isolate  the  main  building 
more  completely,  directions  have  been  given  that  no  other 
building  shall  be  erected  within  a  distance  of  a  verst 
and  a  half  (about  a  mile)  from  it.  The  annual  grant  for 
the  purposes  of  this  observatory  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
fixed  at  47,200  roubles  (about  2200/.),  and  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  25,500  roubles  (about  WdOL)  is  to  be  made  to  the 
several^officers  appointed  until  the  buildings  are  ready  for 
their  reception.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution is  upwards  of  1,500,000  roubles  (above  70,000/.) 
The  foundations,  which  were  laid  in  August  last,  have 
been  already  carried  as  high  as  the  surface  "of  the  ground  ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  observatory  itself  will  be 
roofed-in  during  the  present  year.  Each  of  the  three 
towers  attached  to  it  will  have  moveable  roofs  on  Professor 
Parrot's  projection,  with  which  a  very  successful  trial  has 
already  been  made  at  Dorpat.  The  Report  also  makes 
particular  mention  of  a  valuable  addition,  which  has  been 
made  to  tlie  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  by  M.  von  Buten- 
teff",  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  ;  it  is  a 
MS.  entitled  '  Book  of  the  Hidden  Secret,  and  Gatherer 
of  Various  Knowledge  ;'  it  is  of  the  date  of  the  879tli  year 
of  theHegira(A.  d.  1473),  contains  a  number  of  pictorial 
embellishments,  and  was  composed  by  Mirbasli  Shilikdar, 
a  hitherto  unknown  emir.  Reference  is  made  to  it  by 
Count  Rzevuski,  who  once  possessed  it,  in  Von  Hammer's 
'  Mines  of  the  East."  This  MS.  not  only  treats  of  fire- 
works, tlie  Grecian  fire,  and  gunpowder,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  in  other  points  of  view.  The  Cabinet  of 
Oriental  Coins  has  also  received  valuable  additions  during 
the  past  year,  and  at  present  comprises  CG56  specimens. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Cabinet  of  European 
Coins,  which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  value  and  con- 
tents, particularly  with  reference  to  the  completion  of  the 
series  of  coins  of  Poland,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  collec- 
tion formerly  existing  at  Warsaw.  The  additions  thus 
made  in  1834  amount  to  29  gold  coins,  2724  silver,  278 
copper,  and  22  lead ;  in  all  3053.  Some  of  the  silver 
coins  found  at  Kiew,  and  purchased  by  the  Academy,  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  graves  in  Siberia.  Two  paint- 
ings have  also  been  brought  from  Warsaw  and  presented 
to  the  Academy ;  one  a  portrait  of  Copernicus,  and  the 
other  an  allegorical  subject,  painted  by  the  father  of  that 
illustrious  astronomei'.  The  Report  also  mentions  the 
names  of  several  men  of  science  in  foreign  countries,  who 
were  last  year  elected  corresponding  members  of  the 
Academy. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


I/isec/s  in  the  Heads  of  Mummies. — In  the  head  of  one  mummy 
was  fcimid  a  coiisidural)le  quantity  of  the  pupa;  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, a])i)arL'nlly  a  distinct  species,  and,  from  their  appearance, 
Mr.  Hope  was  led  to  remark  that  tlie  process  of  emlialming  could 
not  possibly  be  a  rapid  one.  Some  of  the  pupae  cases  were  empty, 
and  the  major  i)art  of  them  contained  tlie  dried-up  insects,  almost 
ill  a  state  of  perfection.  In  another  mummy  were  also  found 
immense  numbers  of  the  pupae  of  some  dipterous  insects, — cex~ 
tainly  of  three  different  species,  if  not  more.  Mr.  Hope  made 
some  observations  upon  the  great  a{;e  of  these  insects,  wliich 
might  jn-obably  be  estimated  at  3000  years.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
stated,  tliat  although  the  period  of  embalmment  was  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  and  extended  over  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
yet  he  considered  the  skull  from  the  occipital  cavity  of  which 
the  neerohicE  and  dcnnesles  had  been  taken,  to  be  of  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  era.    The  Lair,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the 


Coimt  de  Caylus,  was  in  fine  preservation  and  of  considerable 
length,  there  being  three  plaited  portions  turned  up  from  behind 
over  the  skull,  precisely  in  the  way  the  Egyptians  of  the  present 
day  wear  their  hair,  and  which  happened  also  to  be  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day  in  this  country.  In  some  mummies,  however,  no 
insects  were  discovered,  as  in  the  one  recently  opened  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. — Mr.  Westwood  observed,  with  reference  to  the 
great  age  of  the  insects  in  question,  that  the  circumstance  of  so 
many  of  them  being  found  dead  in  their  preparatory  stages 
(although  in  a  situation  perfectly  congenial  to  their  liubits) 
seemed  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  tiiey  must  have  been  deposited  in 
the  head  of  the  mummy  during  the  operation  of  embalmment,  ami 
killed  by  the  ultimate  process,  instead  of  making  their  way  to  the 
liody  of  the  mummy  at  a  more  recent  period,  as  might,  i)erliaps, 
be  imagined  to  be  the  case  from  tlio  known  economy  of  some  of 
the  species.— £/(^o/?io/o(/icn/  Soeictij — Joimial  of  Proeecdi,i<js. 
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Schnn/s  amnnn  the  North  American  From  tlie  Report 

of  the  United  States  Committee  on  Indian  affairs,  presented  to 
GongiVss  in  May  last,  we  learn  that  there  are  amon;.-  tlum  48o7 
scholars  on  GO  diflerent  stations.  2011  are  educated  by  137 
teachers,  at  the  charije  of  11 70/.,  under  the  direction  of  <ii«erent 
religions  and  missionary  associations.  The  snm  ot  7(;00/.  is  at 
present  granted  annually  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stiites,  for  the  purpose  of'promoting  education  among  the  Indian 
tribes.  This  snm  is  distributed  in  very  unequal  proportions,  and 
for  unequal  periods,  among  the  several  tribes,  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  certain  treaties  contracted  with  them.  Some  of  the 
grants  are  to  be  continued  until  lf!3!),  others  are  not  payable 
beyond  1835,  and  some  depend  entirely  on  the  jileasure  ot  Con- 
gress. The  highest  sum  paid  to  any  one  tribe  is  that  to  the 
Choctaws,  which  amounts  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
sum  appropriated  to  this  object.— ^men'caw  Annals  of  Education. 

Total  Produce  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  all  Places — We 
extract,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in 
Paris,  during  the  last  month,  the  following  estimate  of  the 
total  production  of  cotton  in  all  countries  : — 

Kilogrammes. 

United  States   175,000,000 

East  Indies   30,000,000 

Brazil   12,000,000 

West  Indies',  Isle  of  Boiubon,  &c.  .  .  •  3,000,000 
Egypt  and  the  Levant   10,000,000 

230,000,000 

Kilogrammes. 
150,000,000 
40,000,000 
18,000.000 
15,000,000 
17,000,000 

240,000,000 

Fifty  kilogrammes  are  about  equal  to  an  English  cwt. ;  and 
one  kilogramme  is  rather  more  than  'i  lbs.  2^  oz. 

Nest  of  an  Indian  Moth.— Uav\ng  frequently  noticed  cases  of 
an  oblong  oval  shape  attached  to  the  walls  of  rooms  in  the  houses 
of  Calcutta,  and  supposing  them  to  be  the  abode  of  the  larva  of 
some  insect,  I  opened  some  of  them,  and  inclosed  others  in  a 
bott.e.  In  some  of  the  specimens  examined  a  chrysalis  was  found, 
in  o  thers  a  larva,  and  in  others  merely  exuvise  and  a  chrysalis. 
From  those  in  the  bottle  there  proceeded  in  time  some  small 
moths.  The  cases  are  generally  attached  to  walls  or  partitions  liy 
silken  threads  of  considerable  tenacity,  and  are  to  be  seen  some- 
times pendent  from  a  beam  or  the  ceiling.  They  are  half  an  inch 
long  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  widest  part,  nearly 
flat,  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  being  lens  shaped, 
and  margined  along  the  sides.  They  are  open  at  both  ends, 
although  attached  to  the  walls  at  one  end,  the  attachment  being 
so  managed  as  not  to  stop  the  entrance.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  silky  substance,  the  outside  covered  with  small  grains,  resem- 
bling sand.  The  larva  when  full  grown  is  about  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  long,  with  the  head  and  first  three  segments  of  the  body 
dark  brown",  and  the  remainder  white.  It  has  six  legs  placed  on 
the  three  first  segments  of  the  body,  two  on  each  segment.  The 
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chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  yellow  hrown,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  bngth.  The  moths  were  lost  by  an  accident,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  minutely  descrilied.  They  approached  the  cloth-moth 
in  size,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  ^wings  was  of  a  silvery 
brown.  The  larva  has  the  pou-er  of  turning  w  ithin  its  abode, 
and  if  watched  when  fixed  to  a  wall,  may  often  be  seen  protruding 
its  head  and  legs,  sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at  the  other, 
as  if  in  search  of  food.  1  have  always  found  the  cases  tightly 
fixed,  yet  the  larva;  have  the  jiower  of  locomotion.  One  of  the 
larvaj  with  its  envelope,  which  I  detached  from  a  wall  and  placed 
Tipon  a  table,  was  very  active  in  moving  it  about,  by  protruding  the 
head  and  legs,  aiul  then  laying  hold  of  the  table,  where,  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  body,  the  case  was  moved  forward  ;  and  as  these 
jerks  were  rapidly  repeated,  the  larva  and  its  abode  made  consi- 
derable progress.  AVben  the  progress  of  the  larva  was  obstructed, 
it  immediately  withdrew  into  its  home,  and  turning  itself,  began 
to  retreat  at  the  other  end.  Whilst  on  the  table  it  fixed  its 
house  several  times,  an  operation  so  quickly  performed  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceptible.  I  always  found  the  cases  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  whence  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  at  first  the 
larva!  had  the  instinct  to  make  an  abode  sufficiently  large  to  suit 
themselves  when  fully  grown.  I  could  never  determine  the  food 
of  the  larva,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  constructs  its  interesting 
habitation,  particulars  which  I  hope  some  other  observer  will 
supply. — Mr.  Saunders  in  the  Transactiont  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 

The  Stag  Beetle. — Mr.  Waterhouse  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  some  peculiarities  which  he  had  observed  in  the  stag 
beetle  {Lucantis  Cervns),  and  stated  that  he  had  lately  kept  a 
male  specimen  of  that  insect  alive  for  several  weeks,  his  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  use  of  the  mandibles  and  some  other  organs. 
From  his  observations  it  appeared  evident  that  the  mandibles 
were  employed  in  procuring  subsistence,  possibly  by  wounding  the 
bark  of  young  trees,  in  order  to  cause  the  sap  to  flow,  upon  which 
these  insects  feed.  The  specimen  in  question  was  kept  alive  by 
feeding  it  with  sugar  and  water  ;  it  also  seemed  fond  of  the  juice  of 
raspberries  and  other  saccharine  substances.  For  the 'purpose  of 
lappina;  up  juices  and  other  fluid  matter,  it  appears  to  have  an 
extraordinary  power  of  thrusting  out  the  maxilla;,  the  galea  or 
terminal  position  of  which  is  extremely  long  and  flexible  (not 
unlike  the  tongue  of  a  bee).  It  carefully  avoided  touching  any- 
thing with  the  antennae,  although  these  organs  were  kept  conti- 
mially  in  motion,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  feoKl^:  if  by  chance 
tiiey  became  smeared  with  sugar  or  any  other  matter,  the  insect 
immediately  cleansed  them  by  drawing  them  between  the  thigh 
of  the  fore-leg  and  the  under-side  of  the  thorax,  in  both  which 
parts  a  velvet-like  patch  of  hair  is  observed,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  such  purpose.  That  the  mandibles  were  employed  as  above 
mentioned  appeared  evident,  from  the  insect  frequently  biting  the 
raspberry,  to  wound  it,  before  it  applied  the  maxillae;  it  also  fre- 
quently bit  IMr.  Waterhouse's  finger,  without,  however,  causing 
a  wound,  and  afterwards  applied  the  rfiaxillae,  but  finding  no  fluid, 
it  renewed  its  attempt  several  times.  This  specimen  became 
very  tractable,  and  would  show  a  playful  humour 'at  times  by 
tossing  a  ball  of  cotton  about  with  its  mandibles,  and  holding  it 
up  in  the  air. — Entomological  Society — Journal  of  Proceedings, 

Sugar  from  Beet-root. — The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root continues  to  increase  in  the  north  of  France.  In  1833  there 
were  32  manufactories ;  since  which  11  new  ones  have  been  esta. 
blished,  and  others  are  in  progress. 
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\\'.  I''.  'iViiiieringtun,  A.R.A. 
II.  I'r.nh^lle. 

P)v«/,eugiaved  by  D.  F.  Selma 

II.  Fradelh^ 

H.  Fradelle. 

J.  P.  Knight. 

H.  Fradelle. 

H.  Fradelle. 

T.  Uwins,  A.R.A. 


***  The  Copies  contained  in  the  above  list,  and  a  few  of  the  Orlo'inilti  nF  x^h',^h  r,.  •  .  -l 
bited,  ffratis,  at  Mr.  Hooper's,  13,  Pail-Mall  East.  Unginals  of  which  Copies  have  not  been  made,  are  constantly  ezhi 
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New  Novel.— This  day.  in  3  Vols.  Piist  Svo., 

'yUEPlCTUUK,  iiiul  the  PUOSPKROUS 

Max.  liy  the  Aiithov  of  '  Tin- Exile  of  Idiia.' 
,li^me>  Ciicluaiio  anil  Co.,  11,  \\  ateiloo  Tlace. 


New  Work  by  the  .\iithor  of  Cavenjish.'— Tills  day, 
in  11  Vols.  Post  Svo., 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  AVILL  WATCH. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Cavendish.'  Revised  and 
coi'rected  throughout. 

James  CJcchraue  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  WORKS, 
Just  iniblishcd  by  Richard  lientley,  8,  New  Bur- 
lington-street, 

VUlil.ISHER  IN  ORPIN.\RY  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

In  2  vols,  jinst  Svo. 
T^HE    STRANGER    IN  AMERICA; 

iompri>iii-  SKr/i'CIIES  ot  the  MANNERS. 
SOCIETY,  and  NATIONAL  VECULIAUITIES 
of  tlie  UNITED  .STATES. 

In  a  Series  of  1  cilts  to  a  Frieud  in  Eurojie. 

By  FltANCW  LiKBEK. 

Editor  of  'The  Eucyclopa-'dia  Americana,'  Xre. 
2. 

THE  UNFORTtTNATE  MAN. 
By  Captain  Frederic  Chamier,  R.N. 
Autiior  of  •  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,'  &c.  8  Mils. 
"  (!aptain  Chamier  has  been  justly  ranked  with 
Smollett  in  the  rich  veui  of  his  comedy.    The  fun  of 
many  of  the  sceiii-s  in  this  worlc  is  jicrfectly  irresist 
ible." — Morning  Post. 

3. 

ORIENTAL  MEMOIRS; 
Cominisiug  a  Narrali\  e  of  Seventeen  Yeai's'  Re- 
sidence in  India. 
In  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plates. 
By  .Tames  Forbes,  Esq. 
E<li(eJ  by  his  daughter,  the  Covntess  de  SIon- 

T.\I.EMBERT.  * 
4. 

THREE  YE.\RS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Comi'ii-ioj;  Notices  of 
Brazil,  Ciiii.i.  Itm  iviA,  rEuu.  &c. 
In  ls:i|,  |s:ii;,  is33. 
In  2  MiU.  Si„. 
Bv  A'S  Officer  in  tiiK  I'milo  Siavks'  Na\'V. 
■'  One  of  the  best  liooks  that  has  lieeu  written 
'about  the  South  Aiueiii  au  Stales." — Morn.  Herald. 
5. 

THE  EAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Eugene  Aram,'  &c.   3  vols. 
■'  The  most  masterly  production  we  have  read  for 
y3ars." — Examiner. 

6. 

MANDfiRINGS    IN    NEW   SOUTH  WAI-ES, 
BATAVIA,  PEDIR  COAST,  SINGAPORE, 
and  CHINA. 
In  1832,  1S33,  and  1831. 
Bv  George  Benne  i  t,  ICsq.,  F.E.S. 

■  "  V     2  vols.  Svo,  «i  h  I'lalrs. 

"  Replete  with  matter  of  .lu  inlrvc.-ting  ehar.acter, 
and  of  valuable  practical  iuimuiation." — Atlas. 

7. 

FRANCESCA  CARRARA. 
By  L.  E.  L., 

Aulhor  of  '  The  Veuetiau  Bracelet,'  &c.   3  vols. 

"  A  sparkling  and  brilliant  performance.  The  ob- 
servations on  hie  and  society  have  all  the  aculencss 
of  Le  Sage." — Literary  Gazette. 

8. 

In  2  vul«.  Svo. with  plates, 
TRVv'ELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 
In  18,32,  1833,  and  1834. 
By  C.  D.  Arfwedson,  E.?q. 
"  With  keen  oliservation,  and  considerable  powers 
of  dcsciii'ti,  u.  the  auttmr  unit  -s  a  jicvecption  tor  the 
picline-([iK- ■     \,,-;lj^to:  tli.- i  idiciil,,!!--,  w liich  es 
an  MHieraliu-  l,-htiic^3  tulii.-.  Work."— Sunday  Times. 
9. 

Bv  OnDEB  or  the  British  Government, 
In  2  \ols.  8vo.,  w  ith  Maps  and  Plates, 
A  VOYAGE  OF  IilSCOVi:UV  TO  THE  SOUTH 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 
FebformeI)  in  1L  M.   S.  Chanticlekr, 
In  the  years  1829,  1":a'.  and  1S31,  under  the  Com- 
!>>aiid  of 

Captain  Hexwv  Foster,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
"  Very  entertaining  and  clever  volumes." — Atlas. 
10. 

T  II  E    P  R  1  N  C  E  S  S. 
l*,y  L,\r)V  M>  .i-i;  \  X, 
Author  of  *  Floifiico        mi  i  ii\ ,'  ;^'e.  3  vols. 
*'  A  \ery  clever  and  iuterestiug,  as  ^wll  as  instruc- 
tive vorli.     There  is  life,  feeling,  humour,  and 
i.aive'^e  in  every  page." — Athenaeum. 

11. 

Second  Edition,  w  ith  .•Vdditions,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
ITALY, 

With  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  W.  Beckfori),  Es<i. 
Authorof  •  Vathek ' 
"  One  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  mo- 
dern literature."— Quarterly  Review. 

Also,  iust  ready,  in  3  vols,  post  Svo., 
SKETClIh'S  OF  "A  SEA-PORT  TOWN. 
By  IlENllV  F.  (  UOBLEV,  Esq. 


"WESTALL  anil  MARTIN'S  ILLUS- 

TRATIONS  of  the  BIBLE. 
The  Sul)scril)ers  to  this  Work  arc  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  puljlicatioii  of  the  EU'Ventli  Part 
is  uuavuidaljly  postponed  until  the  1st  of  March. 
2G,  Holies-street,  Feb.  G,  183a. 


'■PHE  ATLAS,  a  General  Newspaper  and 

Journal  of  Literature,  which  may  be  justly 
c.'illed  a  Weekly  Cyclopiedia  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Arts,  and  Science,  is  divided  into  two  principal  De- 
partments, 

NEWS  AND  LITERATURE. 
These  Departments  are  subili\  ided  and  classified 
with  care  .an  I  industry  into  heads  of  easy  reference, 
so  that  each  particular  subject  is  preserved  distinct 
and  entire.  Tiie  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
sheet,  wliich  folds  into  sixteen  large  folio-sixed  pages, 
eoutaiiiiuL;  toi  I  y-eiglit  cohniins,  aiford  facilities  which 
no  otlu-r  publii-ation  possesses. 

NEWS. 

The  Politician. — A  selection  of  the  best  leading 
articles  from  all  the  Journals,  foreign  and  colonial, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  upon  every 
question  of  public  interest:  preserving  in  a  small 
compass  the  striking  opinions  and  eommentaries 
that  lie  scattered  throughout  numerous  and  expen- 
sive publications. 

Parliamentary  Debates. — The  proceedings  in 
Parliament  are  given  in  the  ratio  of  their  importance, 
purified  from  tlie.  verbiage  ;md  errors  of  language 
\^  hieli,  ill  the  heat  of  debate  ami  the  haste  of  report- 
ing, so  l'ii'i|iicntly distort  the  sense.  These  reports 
arc  on  ,i  -(  ilr  of  magnitude  beyond  the  capacity  of 
othci  \\  I'fKh  ionrnals.   ,         -  - 

l*AKi,jAMKN  J  aky  PAPERS. — A  digest  of  parlia- 
mentary docuinentsof  obvious  reference  and  pojmhir 
utility. 

British  News.-^-A  clear  epitome  of  domestic  oc- 
currences, under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Meet- 
ings, Trade,  Agrieidture,  Accidents  and  Offences, 
Police,  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Ses- 
sions, Court  and  F.iiihioualile  Niavs,  Cliii.-eli  and  Uni- 
versity' Intelligence,  ^Military  and  N;L\;d  .\fl'airs,  the 
Money  Market,  and  the  Misi-i-liaiu'ous  NeMs  of  the 
Week  up  to  midnight  on  Satuiday.  The  local  news 
of  Ireland  ;'nil  Scothiiid  iiiiih  r  -separate  heads.  In 
the  coudiictiiig  of  this  ih'parlment  of  The  .\ti-as  re- 
course is  had  to  many  exelnsive  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  I  (irrrspondcuts  have  been  established,  who 
furnish  exjui'ssU  the  latest  iutellii;eiii-'e.  The 
Gazettes  and  Tai,les  of  M.irkets,  and  all  maltrrs 
interesting  to  tin'  Conuueuial  \\  oiM,  are  esjiecially 
attended  to.  Uuprejuilieed  iu  it s  editorial  eap.ieity, 
The  Ati.as  all'onls  a  faithful  reilection  of  the  opinions 
and  proceedings  of  all  parties. 

Foreign  News.  —  The  current  events  in  foreign 
countries,  arranged  iu  the  form  of  historical  nutra- 
live,  and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  dillerent 
countries  and  colonies  to  \\hieh  they  belong.  The 
advaulagi's  which  Tup,  A'ji.as  possesses  iu  this  im- 
portant seclion  of  iulelligclK  e  are  of  ihcliigliest  value, 
and  have  euabhd  its  eoiuiuctors  on  sc\e;al  occasions 
to  anticipate  the  olVicial  channels  of  information. 

EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  eoiiious  and  authentic  body  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  public,  coUeeled  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  ],u!ilie,  pri\  ate,  andolllcial, 
re.  eived  by  every  ship  from  India  and  the  Colonies. 
This  inlormation  is  arranged  carefully  under  the 
heads  ot  the  dilVerent  Presidencies^ and  Colonies,  and 
subdi\  ideil  according  to  the  various  subjects  it  em- 
braces: including — 

Arrivals — Lr;i\e  of  Absence — Milit.-ny  .Vppoiiit- 
menls — Naval  Aiipointnieiits — Furlor. jl;.- —  i; otiro 
meut — Return  to  Only — Shipping  Im  ili  cnr,  —  Kc- 
quests  for  Extension  of  Furloughs — Ccuoi  al  Orders 
iu  Council — Pri\.itc  Corvespollilence  of  'J'ravellers 
in  the  East — IiiiU;in  Omnitnii,  embracing  a  great  va- 
riety of  in  iscellaneo  us  new  s — Documents  and  Papers 
of  Historical  Interest — Emigration  Intelligence,  and 
Local  News. 

LITERATURE. 

Musir  AN'n  Musicians. — Scientilie  criticisms  on 
vocal  anil  instnino-nlal  performers,  operas,  :uid  new 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  iu  England,  with 
uccasioiial  eii'jr.iviJd  illuStratioiis.  ~ 

OlilOl.sAI-  LssAYS,  AND  .Me.MOUANDA  ON  MeN  AND 

Things,  embiidyilig  a  lively  commentaiy  on  pass- 
ing events  and  men  and  manners. 

Thea'i'rical  ('riticisms  upon  the  written  ami 
actual  Drama,  in  which  both  are  reviewed  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

Reviews  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  nu- 
merous extracts.  Independent  and  free  from  literary 
and  personal  piejudices,  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
view ITS  in  •  Tlic  .\tlas'  may  be  consulted  with  cou- 
litleuee  in  their  integrity. 

Litkuabv  Memoranda. —  Notes  of  novelties  iu 
literature  abroad  and  at  home,  and  summary  criti 
cisms  on  works  of  minor  importance. 

Fine  Arts. — Weekly  notices  of  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, and  critical  descriptions  of  paintings,  drawings 
and  engravings,  with  commentaries  on  new  w  orks 
of  art. 

Scientific  Notices  or  descriptions  of  improve- 
ments in  Mechanics  and  the  experimental  Science, 
illustrated  occasionally  by  diagrams,  with  an  ac- 
count of  New  Patents,  Meteorological  Tables,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutionsi  !x-e. 

'ihe  literary  ili\i>iaii  of  'TheAlUis,'  in  its  various 
l'r:.nehi's,  h:is  foiuied  an  erain  the  class  of  publica 
lioi.s  in  w  hich  it  ranks;  and  exhibits  a  remark:ilvle 


union  of  the  essential  features  of  the  more  el.aborate 
Reviews,  with  tlie  popular  and  practical  objects  of 
the  general  Newspaper. 

The  atlentionthat  is  obsened  in  the  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  seleclion  of  subjects,  dow  u  to  the  least 
important  paragraph,  in  '  'I'he  Atlas,'  recommends  it 
especially  to  the  use  of  families  and  the  guardians  of 
youth. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The  character  and  circulation  of  '  The  Atlas '  ren- 
il'T  it  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  medium  for  Adver- 
tisements, and  "the  Proprietors  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  transmitting,  iu  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  .such  Advertisements  as  require  immediate 
insertion. 

'The  Atlas'  (the  largest  Newspaper  printed)  is 
published  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  time  for  the 
post;  and  the  second  edition  on  Sunday  morn  iig, 
containing,  especially  reported,  the  whole  News  of 
Saturday,  up  to  midnight. 

Atlas  Olliee,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  EVENING 

^  CHUONICLE,  to  be  published  every  TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  the  Of 
lice  of  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE,  No.  332, 
Str;ind,  London. 

■The  First  Number  appeared  on  SATURDAY, 
JANUARY' 31. 

The  Proprietors  of  'The  Morning  Chronicle'  ha\e 
for  some  time  past  had  their  attention  urgently  ealleil, 
by  numerous  aiqilieatiims,  to  the  expediency  and 
importance  of  establishing  an  Evening  Pai  er,  to  .ap- 
pear three  times  a-week,  advocating  the  same  poli- 
tical principles  as  their  Morniii!.'  Journal.  The  llat- 
toriiig  assurances  of  support  which  have  accompii- 
ni«'d  these  representations,  lead  them  to  (onclnde 
tluil  they  should  be  wanting  in'  their  duty  to  the 
public  were  they  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  so  zealously  expressed. 

The  First  Number  of  'The  E\ening  Chronicle' 
appeared  on  the  31st  of  January:  and  the  Paper 
w  ill  continue  to  be  published  reguhirly,  in  time  Ibr 
post,  every  Tucsdtiy,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  principles  malntamed  by  the  new  P.apcr  will, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  in  all  respects  corre- 
spond to  those  which  have  been  inflexibly,  and  it  is 
believed  eliieiently,  .advocated  by  'The  Morning 
Chronicle'  during  the  changeful  ev  ents  of  more  than- 
half  a  century.  If  any  further  guarantee  be  requi. 
site,  the  Proprielors  Ihatter  themselves  that  it  will 
lie  found' iu  the  unsparing  exertions  which  have  been 
made,  since  that  Journal  came  into  their  hands  in 
June  last,  to  render  it  in  all  respects  more  worthy 
of  publie  support  and  eontidence,  and  especially  in 
the  services  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  render, 
at  a  crisis  of  peciihar  exigency,  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
form—  services  already  overpaid  by  the  unprece- 
dented patronage  *  which  has  rew  arded  their  eu- 
dea\'ours. 

Relbim,  not  Revolution,  is  their  motto;  firmness, 
not  vi-jlence,  is  the  temper  they  are  anxious  to  pre- 
serve. .Servilely  .attached  to  no  party,  fettered  by  no 
interests,'  "The  Evening  Chronicle' will  maintain 
the  independence  of  opinion  befltting  the  advocate 
of  Reform  ])rinciples;  without'  affecting  indifference 
louu'U,  it  will  honestly  test  them  by  their  measures ; 
and  w  liile  it  w  ill  endeavour  to 'be  foremost  in  detect-  ' 
iiig  and  denouncing  political  delitiquency,  it  will  be 
the  hist  to  assail  private  character. 

The  greatest  exertion  will  be  made  to  render  every 
department  of  the  Pa))er  as  'complete  as  possible. 
All  the  intelligence  which  the  peculiar  resources  of 
the  i)roprietors  en.able  its  editors  to  command,  will 
be  given  in  a 'carefully  condensed  and  attractive 
form  ;■  ami  arrangements  are  made  w  liich  w  ill  secure 
its  contahiing  the  latest  news'  of' the  day  u\>  to  the 
h»ur  of  publication.  It  'may,  therefore,  hope  to 
compete,  on  the  days  of  its  imblication,  wiih  the 
ordinary  Evening  Papers.  ' 

The  opinions  of  our  leading  contemporaries,  of  .all 
parties,  will  not  be  overlooked;  .and  the  readers  of 
■  The  Evening  Chronicle'  will  be  regularly  furnished 
w  ith  a  digest  of  the  most  interesting  articles  which 
appc'ir  ill  the  columns  of  the  daily  or  weekly  papers. 

'  The  Evening  Chronicle'  will  be  under  a  literary 
management  distinct  from  the  Morning  P.aper;  but 
it  will  have  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  same 
sources  of  information,  fonngn  anil  domestic,  which 
are  enjoyed  by '  'I'he  Jlorning  Chronicle,'  and  will 
have  the  benelit  of  its  pow  erful  cO-oper:ition. 

To  Advertisers  the  columns  of '  The  Evening  Chro- 
nicle' will,  it  is  confidently  antii  ipated,  afford  a  most 
eligible  medium  of  communication  with  ;dl  parts  of 
the  empire. 

The  Proprietors  w  ill  only  add,  that  no  expense  or 
exertion  on  their  part  will  be  spared  to  render  tlie'r 
E\  ening  Paper  accejitablc  to  all  classes,  as  a  faithful 
chronicle  of  general  as  well  as  politieid  intelligence, 
and  an  agreeable  and  entei'taining  miscellany. 

Orders  and  Advcilisements  will  be  received  at  the 
Oflice  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  by  all  Book- 
sellers and  Newsmen  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 

*  The  Daily  Sale  of  The  Morning  Chronicle' has 
increased  nearly  Three  Thousand  within  the  last  tw  o 
months. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH. 

mJ'J'iTP^^"'" ^^^^'^  '•  Exposition  of  the  Physical  and 

Hnrn^i  ^'"^  ^  ^'^'^     t'^e  Promotion  of 

Human  Longevity  and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  to  the  EaTtein 


Scarcely  any  departments  of  knowledge  present  sub- 
jects of  such  profound  interest  as  those  wliicli  re  ate  to 

oper£roTr'.''7-,"'"''  ^''^ 
operations  of  the  bodily  structure  of  man.    A  few  of 

the  most  simple  are  calculated  to  excite  astonishment 
and  admiration  ;  but  he  who  has  studied  each  separate 
phenomenon  which  is  exhibited  within  the  range  of  pw! 
Biological  and  psychological  science,  and  has  viewed  the 
whole  series  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  may 
der  thlVr  ^r^o^vledse  of  mere  facts,  but  ren- 

der them  capable  of  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
improvement  of  our  moral  nature.  The  obfect  of  L 
present  work  is  'Uo  give  a  brief  and  plain  account  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  chiefly  wiJh  re  er 
ence  tohealth  and  disease;"  and  afterwards,  ''an  accotmt 
of  the  constitution  of  tlie  mind,  chiefly  wit!  reference  to 
the  deve  opment  and  direction  of  its  powers."    This  de- 

X-hhJ"  T^^''"^  ^"  only  of 

fo  Lorf  appearance.    In  a  prefatory  leUer 

to  Lord  Brougham,   Dr.  Smith  maintains  the  high 
mportance  of  his  subject,  and  alludes  to  the  genera 
gnorance  which  prevails  respecting  it.  even  amonas 
the  educated  classes.    The  work,  being  inteiXl  fo 

It  must  nor:'''""'  ^  p^p^'-  ---- 
:::p!is?s^::,ft"^^  of  scientific  „aLs,  is  t^i: 

pl~To?tSntrt^l?T  ""^r-^  '""^^'^i"  f™'"  em- 

of  k„owledge-e.plained,TtTs^S.  Ind  stady^^gLt"''  '""^  '''' 

The  extract  which  follows  shows  the  importance  of 
the  topics  treated  of  in  the  work.  ""ponance  ot 


occujwhen  knoSe^TthK  t ""'nT'  continually 


na?t  nf  tl  ^^-^l*         entire  care  of  childhood,  a  great 

pau  ot  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  whose  ignorance,  not  the  les. 
rai.  chievous  because  its  activity  is  induced  by  affection  constant  v 
JhSS'  ''''''''       best-concJrted  me™ IrtS 

"  The  bodily  organization  and  the  mental  powers  of  the  child 
depend  mainly  on  the  management  of  the  infant ;  and  the  imel- 
lectual  and  moral  aptitudes  and  qualities  of  the  marhave  their 
lief  iV  the  hr;  ''""rT  V  °^--"-tion,  at  a  period  far  ea" 
tine.     Ti?p         J  i  ^''''^  t^'*"     commonly  ima- 

gined. The  period  of  infancy  is  divided  by  physiolodsts  into 
two  epochs:  the  first,  commencing  from  birth,  mends  to  the  se 

IxTe  dHo  th;  Int  Ttf '  -'"T"'^'"^^™-  ^^'^  SntL  month 
ex  ends  to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at  which  time  the  period 
of  infancy  ceases,  and  that  of  childhood  begins.  The  first  epoch 
of  .nfancyis  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  the  develiment  of 
the  organs  of  the  body:  the  processes  of  growth  are  in  extreme 
ch  ef  f,'-  i"™^^•^^P■•edomlnates  over  the  sentient  iffe  the 
chief  object  of  the  action  of  tlie  former  beinsr  to  preDaie  thp 
apparatus  of  the  latter.  The  second  epoch  of  infLcy^is  remark 
able  for  the  development  of  the  perceptive  powers!  The  Xv 
sical  organization  of  the  brain,  whik  still  advances  with  rapiditv" 
IS  now  capable  of  a  greater  energy,  and  a  wider  rangTot  /uiSo^' 
Sensation  becomes  more  exact  and  varied;  the  intlllectin I  fan,^' 

and  'to  r -^P-^l^  commences  tt  stn 

and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  cause  of  the  growinfj-up  sti-enVt  f  nf 
the  mental  powers;  the  capacity  of  voluutar  "ifcom,  out  ac 
quired,  while  passion,  emotion,  affection,  come  hUoX  with  uch 
constancy  and  energy,  as  to  exert  over  the  whole  eLnomv  of  th« 
now  "-ntable  and  plastic  creature  a  prodigious  influence  ^^'go'od  or 
fir  ,    '  i^""'^'  ^°  "'i'^e  correct  moral  perclption 

feeling,  and  conduct  a  part  of  human  nature,  as  much  a  part  oH^ 
vS  IfTT      P'-^P-^'y-i f  this  be  possible  f  -  ?ery  i'  d 
vidual  of  the  human  race,  without  exception,  to  an  extent  which 
would  render       more  eminently  and  cLsis  ently  vh  tuous  than 
««y  are  at  present  (and  of  the  po^sibilitv  of  ,i„\  fi  ■  • 

is  the  strongest  in  the  acutest  Jnds  w    eVlLtfs^u  Ued'thi^ 
ject  the  most  profoundly),  preparation  fofthe  accTmp^ 
this  object  must  be  commenced  at  this  epoch."  '''''''""l""''""cut  ot 

This  task  devolves  upon  women  ;  and  the  necessifv 
tliat  they  should  be  more  peculiarly  fitted  fo  th  Tpm-o^ 

i:>ritip?ai    '  '-'^-^'y  i^--'^  - 

I  asj  of  ^vo^i  *wwT^""'"'  '"^y  ^««t  o"  these  pages 

acquire  only  after  yeai^  of  study-liaS,  knowledge  which  meix 
your  part  no  culture,  and  to'need  no  rtllni^i  Jinfluen;^''-"" 


As  an  encouragement  to  the  many  thousands  who  are 
endeavouring  (many  of  them  under  no'  ordinary  obrtacles) 
to  improve  their  mental  powers,  we  offer  the  fdlovS 
extract  concerning  intellectual  pleasures ""'"^'"^ 

"  There  is  one  effect  resulting  ftom  the  oneration  «f  f»,»  • 
telleotual  faculties  ou  the  eeuseafhat  desems  Sli^tttVon". 
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The  higher  faculties  elevate  the  subordinate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  altogether  new  endowments.  In  illustration  of 
this,  it  will  suffice  to  notice  the  change  wrought,  as  if  in  the  very 
nature  of  sensation,  the  moment  it  becomes  combined  with  an 
intellectual  operation,  as  exemplilied  in  the  difference  between 
the  intellectual  conception  of  beauty,  and  the  mere  perception  of 
sense.  The  grouping  of  the  hills  that  bound  that  magnificent 
valley  which  I  behold  at  this  moment  spread  out  before  my  view  ; 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  at  the  base  of  some  of  tliem,  stretching 
its  deep  and  varied  outline  up  the  sides  of  others ;  the  glancing 
light  now  brightening  a  hundred  different  hues  of  green  on  the 
broad  meadows,  and  now  dancing  on  the  upland  fallows  ;  the 
ever-moving,  ever-changing  clouds ;  the  scented  air ;  the  song 
of  birds;  the  still  more  touching  music  which  the  breeze  awakens 
in  the  scarcely  trembling  l)ranches  of  those  pine-trees, — the  ele- 
ments of  Avhich  this  scene  is  composed,  the  mere  olyects  of  sense, 
the  sun,  the  sky,  the  air,  the  hills,  the  woods,  and  the  sounds 
poured  out  from  them,  impress  the  senses  of  the  animals  that 
graze  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  but  on  their  senses  they  fall  dull  and 
without  effect,  exciting  no  perception  of  their  loveliness,  and 
giving  no  taste  of  the  pleasures  they  are  capable  of  affording. 
Nor  even  in  the  human  being,  whose  intellectual  faculties  have 
been  uncultivated,  do  they  awaken  either  emotions  or  ideas  ;  the 
clown  sees  them,  hears  them,  feels  them  no  more  than  the  herds 
he  tends ;  yet  in  liim  whose  mind  has  been  cultivated  and  un- 
folded, how  numerous  and  varied  the  impressions,  how  manifold 
the  combinations,  how  escjuisite  the  pleasures  produced  by  objects 
such  as  these ! 

"  And  from  the  more  purely  intellectual  operations,  from  me- 
mory, comparison,  analysis,  combination,  classification,  induction, 
how  still  nobler  the  pleasure  !  Not  to  speak  of  the  happiness  of 
him  who,  by  his  study  of  natural  phenomena,  at  length  arrived 
at  the  stupendous  discovery  that  the  earth  and  all  tlie  stars  of  the 
firmament  move,  and  that  the  feather  falls  to  the  ground  by  the 
operation  of  one  and  the  same  physical  law;  nor  of  tlie  happi- 
ness of  him  who  sent  his  kite  into  the  cloud,  and  brought  down 
from  its  quiet  bed  the  lightning  which  he  suspected  was  slumber- 
ing there ;  nor  of  the  happiness  of  him  who  concentrated,  di- 
rected, and  controlled  that  mighty  power  which  lias  enabled  the 
feeble  hand  of  man  to  accomplish  works  greater  than  have  been 
feigned  of  fabled  giant ;  which  has  annihilated  distance ;  created, 
by  economising  time ;  changed  in  the  .short  space  in  which  it  has 
been  in  operation  the  surface  of  the  habit;tble  globe  ;  and  is  des- 
tined to  work  upon  it  more  and  greater  changes  than  have  been 
effected  by  all  other  causes  combined,  nor  of  the  happiness  of  him 
who  devoted  a  longer  life  with  equal  success  to  a  nobler  labour — 
that  of  rearing  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hand  of  reason  and  of 
law.  The  intellectual  pleasures  of  such  men  as  Newton,  Frank- 
lin, Watt,  and  Beutham,  can  be  equalled  only  by  those  who  pos- 
sess equal  intellectual  power,  and  who  put  forth  equal  intellectual 
energy  :  to  be  greatly  hai)py  as  they  were,  it  were  necessary  to 
be  as  highly  endowed  ;  but  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
so  endowed.  In  the  ordinary  intellectual  operations  of  ordinary 
men,  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  there  is  happiness." 

We  regret  we  cannot  afford  space  for  any  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Smitli  lias  treated  the  moral 
pleasures  and  tlie  sympathetic  aft'ections.  We  pass  on  to 
an  extract  full  of  hopeful  views  of  our  common  destiny  ; 
but  it  conclusively  shows  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass 
from  one  state  to  another  by  any  rapid  transition.  The 
man  who  labours  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellows, 
must  be  specially  endowed  with  a  large  degree  of  pa- 
tience ;  and  oftentimes  he  must  pursue  his  way  cheered 
only  by  faith  in  the  virtue  of  his  own  extended  sym- 
pathies. 

"  Deeply  are  laid  the  fountains  of  happiness  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature.  '  They  spring  from  the  depths  of  man's 
physical  organization  ;  and  from  the  wider  range  of  his  mental 
constitution,  they  flow  in  streams  magnificent  and  glorious.  It 
is  conceivable  that,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, every  human  being  might  drink  of  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  capacity.  Why  does  he  not?  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  that  to  the  ftdlowing  question.  What  must  happen  before 
this  be  possible  ? — The  attainment  of  clear  and  just  conceptions 
on  subjects,  in  relation  to  which  the  knowledge  hitherto  ac- 
quired by  the  most  enlightened  men,  is  imperfect.  Physical 
nature — every  department  of  it,  at  least,  which  is  capable  of  in- 
fluencing human  existence  and  human  sensation  ;  human  nature 
■ — both  the  pliysical  and  the  mental  part  of  it;  institutions  so 
adapted  to  that  nature  as  to  be  capalile  of  securing  to  every  in- 
dividual, and  to  the  whole  community,  the  maximum  of  happi- 
ness with  the  minimum  of  suiloring — this  must  be  known.  But 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  of  slow  growth.  To  expect  the  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  part  of  any  man  in  such  a  state  of  civilization 
as  the  present,  is  to  suppose  a  phenomenon  to  which  there  is 
nothing  analogous  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Immau  mind  is  equally  incapable  of  making  a  violent  discovery 


in  any  department  of  knowledge,  and  of  taking  a  violent  bonnd 
in  any  path  of  improvement.  What  we  call  discoveries  and  im. 
provements,  are  clear,  decided,  but — for  the  most  part — gentle 
steps,  in  advancement  of  the  actual  and  immediately  preceding 
state  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind  unravels  the  great  chain 
of  knowledge  link  by  link ;  when  it  is  no  longer  aide  to  trace 
the  connecting  link,  it  is  at  a  stand  ;  the  discoverer,  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries,  seeing  the  last  ascertained  link,  and 
from  that  led  on  by  analogies  which  are  not  perceived  by,  or 
which  do  not  impress,  others,  at  length  descries  the  next  in  suc- 
cession ;  this  brings  into  view  new  analogies,  and  so  prepares  the 
way  for  the  discernment  of  another  link  ;  this  again  elicits  other 
analogies,  which  lead  to  the  detection  of  other  links  ;  and  so  the 
chain  is  lengthened.    And  no  link,  once  made  out,  is  lost." 

Much  has  been  accomplished  towards  extending  the 
domain  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  man  can  freely 
develope  themselves.  The  future  is  full  of  ennobling 
prospects,  the  glimpses  of  which  may  kindle  our  zeal, 
and  arm  with  power  and  strength  all  who  are  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  human  improvement.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Smith's  estimate  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent conditions  of  humanity,  and  his  anticipations  as  to 
the  future  : — 

'•  The  savage  state, — that  state  in  which  gross  selfi.shness  seeks 
its  object  simply  and  directly  l)y  violence,  is  past.  The  semi- 
savage  or  barliarous  state,  in  which  the  grossntss  of  the  selfish- 
ness is  somewhat  abated,  and  the  violence  by  which  it  seeks  its 
object,  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  higher  faculties  and  the 
gentler  afflictions  of  our  nature,  but  in  which  we  still  predomi- 
nate, is  also  past.  To  this  has  succeeded  the  state  in  which  we 
are  at  present, — the  so-called  civilized  state ;  a  state  in  which 
the  selfish  princijde  still  predominates — in  which  the  justifiable- 
ness  of  seeking  the  accompli.sbment  of  selfish  purposes  by  means 
of  violence — that  of  war  among  the  I'est —  is  still  recognised, — 
in  which  violence  is  not  the  ordinary  instrument  employed  by 
selfishness,  its  ends  being  commonly  accomplished  by  the  more 
silent,  steady,  and  permanent  operation  of  institutions.  This 
state,  like  the  preceding,  will  pass  away.  How  soon — in  what 
precise  mode — by  what  immediate  agency — none  can  tell.  But 
we  are  already  in  possession  of  tlie  principle  which  will  destroy 
the  present,  and  introduce  a  better  social  condition, — namely,  the 
principle  at  the  basis  of  the  social  union — the  maximum  of  the 
aggregate  of  happiness  ;  the  maximum  of  the  aggregate  of  happi- 
ness sought  by  the  promotion  of  the  maximum  of  individual 
happiness  !" 

Chapter  IV.  more  particularly  relates  to  the  connexion 
between  the  physical  condition  and  happiness,  and  be- 
tween happiness  and  longevity.  Its  perusal  will  render 
the  statistics  of  mortality  interesting  to  those  who  had 
previously  seen  in  them  nothing  but  barren  numerals. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  happiness  which  is 
experienced  amongst  a  given  portion  of  the  community, 
or  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  followint;  prin- 
ciples must  be  kept  in  view.  The  length  or  brevity  of 
life  depends  upon  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
physicivl  condition.  A  sound  state  of  the  physical  con- 
dition is  in  itself  enjoyment;  and  a  permanent  state  of 
enjoyment  is  in  its  turn  conducive  to  the  soundness  of 
the  physical  condition.  Jn  the  words  of  Dr.  Smith, — 
Improvement  of  the  physical  condition  atTordsa  founda- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  mental  state  ;  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  state  improves,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  physical  condition;  and  in  the  ratio  in  which  this 
twofold  improvement  is  effected,  the  duration  of  life 
increases.  Let  us  apply  these  jirinciples  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing cases,  from  one  of  which  the  moralist  may  gather 
a  convincing  argument : — 

"  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Villerme,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  prisons  of  France,  taken  altogether,  is  1  in  23 — a 
rate  which  corresponds  to  the  age  of  05  in  the  common  course  of 
life.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  law  are  not  older  than  from  25  to  45  years  of  age.  Taking 
them  at  the  age  of  35,  it  follows  tluit  the  suffering  from  imprison- 
ment, and  from  the  causes  that  lead  to  it,  is  equivalent  to  thirty 
years'  wear  and  tear  of  life.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  is  found 
that,  during  imprisonment,  the  ordinary  chances  of  death  are 
exactly  quadrupled." 

The  cause  of  this  excessive  mortality  is  thus  clearly 
explained,  and  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples previously  asserted : — 

"  The  state  of  the  mind  affects  the  physical  condition  ;  but 
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the  continuance  of  life  is  wholly  dependant  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion  :  it  follows  that,  in  the  degree  in  which  the  mind  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  physical  condition,  it  is  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  duration  of  life." 

The  other  case  affords  an  instance  of  the  destruction 
of  life  by  the  operation  of  circumstances  on  the  physical 
condition,  as  the  previous  one  did  that  of  a  similar  effect 
produced  by  mental  causes  : — 

"  In  some  cases  in  France,  taking  equal  numbers,  where  there 
are  100  deaths  in  a  poor  arrondissement,  there  are  only  50  in  a 
rich  ;  and,  taking  together  the  whole  of  the  French  population, 
human  life  is  protracted  twelve  years  and  a  half  among  the 
wealthy  beyond  its  duration  among  the  poor ;  consequently,  in 
the  one  class,  a  child,  newly  born,  has  a  probability  of  living 
forty-two  years  and  a  half;  in  the  other  only  thirty  years." 

Respecting  longevity.  Dr.  Smith  takes  the  follow- 
ing view  : — If  there  may  be  happiness  without  lon- 
gevity, there  cannot  be  longevity  without  ha])piness. 
They  are  generally  coincident  with  each  other ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  state  of  the  body  be  that  of  tolerable 
health,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  that  of  tolerable 
enjoyment,  long  life  is  unattainable.  The  various  pe- 
riods of  life  up  to  that  of  manhood  are  fixed  terms. 
They  follow  each  other  successively  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  season  during  which  the  bodily  powers 
decay  is  also  more  or  less  an  unfluctuating  term.  Thus, 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  eighty-four  is  four  years ;  and  among  the 
poor  fishermen  of  Ostend  it  is  precisely  the  same.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  general  extension  of  the  pe- 
riod of  life  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe  within  the 
last  century,  as  it  does  not  extend  the  season  of  infancy 
or  of  youth,  nor  yet  that  in  which  the  decay  of  the  body 
is  effected,  is  in  reality  an  increase  of  the  golden  period 
of  existence — a  period  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  The  period  when  the  organs  of  the  body  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  put  forth  their  full  strength — when  the  physical 
organization  has  acquired  its  utmost  perfection — when  the  senses, 
the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  affections,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  acute,  intense,  and  varied — when  the  intellectual 
faculties,  completely  unfolded  and  developed,  carry  on  their 
operations  with  the  greatest  vigour,  soundness,  and  continuity — 
in  a  word,  when  the  individual  is  capable  of  receiving  and  of 
communicating  the  largest  amount  of  the  highest  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment." 

We  cannot  follow  out  the  question  which  arises  as  to 
the  maximum  time  during  which  the  body  can  retain  its 
full  vigour,  nor  the  other,  as  to  whether  any  means  can 
add  to  this  term,  howsoever  interesting  it  might  prove  ; 
but  begtlie  reader's  attention  to  the  following  table,  exhi- 
biting the  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  calculations 
made  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  actuary  of  the  National  Debt: — 
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The  remarks  on  this  table  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  we  give  them  at  length : — 

"  From  the  termination  of  infancy  at  three  years  of  age,  a  de- 
cade of  years  brings  childhood  toaclose,  duringwhichthemortality, 
steadily  decreasing,  comes  to  its  minimum.  Another  decade  ter- 
minates the  period  of  adolescence,  during  which  the  mortality 
as  steadily  advances.  A  third  decade  changes  the  young  adult 
into  a  perfect  man,  and  during  this  period,  the  golden  decade  of 
human  life,  the  mortality  again  diminishes  ;  while,  during  another 
decade  and  a-half,  the  mortality  slowly  rises,  and  returns  at  the 
close  of  the  period  to  the  precise  point  at  which  it  stood  at  adult 
age.  Thus  the  interval  between  that  of  birth  and  that  of  adult 
age  includes  a  term  of  twenty-three  years.  The  interval  between 
the  period  of  adult  age  and  that  when  life  just  begins  to  decline 
from  its  meridian,  includes  a  term  of  twenty-four  years :  conse^ 
quently,  a  period  more  than  equal  to  all  the  other  epochs  of 
life,  from  birth  to  adult  age,  is  enjoyed,  during  which  mortality 


makes  no  advance  whatever.  Now,  the  term  of  years  included  in 
the  several  epochs  that  intervene  between  bii  lh  and  adult  age  is 
rigidly  fixed.  Thus  the  period  of  infancy  includes  precisely  three 
years,  that  of  childhood  ten  years,  and  that  of  adolescence  ten 
years.  Within  the  space  of  time  comprehended  in  these  inter- 
vals, physiological  changes  take  place,  on  which  depend  everything 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  epochs.  These  changes  cannot  be  antici- 
pated, cannot  be  retarded,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree.  In  all 
countries,  among  all  classes,  they  take  place  in  the  same  order  and 
nearly  in  the  same  space  of  time.  In  like  manner,  in  extreme  old 
age,  or  the  age  of  decrepitude,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  to 
commence  at  the  period  when  the  mortality  equals  that  of  the 
first  year  of  infancy,  namely — the  age  of  eighty-four,  physiologi- 
cal changes  take  place,  which,  within  a  given  space  of  time,  in- 
evitably bring  life  to  a  close.  That  space  of  time,  in  all  countries, 
ill  all  ranks,  in  all  ages,  or  rather  as  far  back  as  any  records  enable 
us  to  trace  the  facts,  appears  to  be  the  same.  As  within  a  given 
time  the  boy  must  ripen  into  manhood,  so  within  a  given  time 
the  man  of  extreme  old  age  must  be  the  victim  of  death.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  the  interval  between  adult  age  and  the  age  of  de- 
crepitude, and  only  this,  that  is  capable  of  extension.  During 
the  interval  between  adult  age  and  the  perfect  meridian  of  life, 
comprehending,  as  we  have  seen,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  constitution  remains  stationary,  mortality  making  no  sensible 
inroad  upon  it.  But  there  is  no  known  reason  why  this  station- 
ary or  mature  pei-iod  of  life,  should,  like  the  determinate  epochs, 
be  limited  to  a  fixed  term  of  years.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  in 
fact  know  that  it  is  not  fixed  ;  for  we  know  that  the  physiological 
changes  on  which  age  depends  are,  in  some  cases,  greatly  antici- 
pated, and,  in  others,  proportionately  postponed;  so  that  some 
persons  are  younger  at  sixty,  and  even  at  seventy,  than  others  are 
at  fifty;  whereas,  an  analogous  anticipation  or  posti)onement  of 
the  other  epochs  of  life  is  never  witnessed.  So  complete  is  the 
proof  that  the  extension  of  human  life  can  consist  in  the  protrac- 
tion neither  of  the  period  of  juvenility,  nor  in  that  of  senility, 
but  only  in  that  of  maturity." 

The  statistics  of  disease  point  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  those  of  mortality.  This  indeed  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, because  "  mortality  is  invariably  proportionate  to 
the  causes  of  mortality  ;  of  which  causes  sickness,  in  all 
its  forms,  may  be  taken  as  the  general  or  collective  ex- 
pression." The  rate  of  mortality  being  deduced  from 
a  series  of  more  positive  facts,  is  better  determined  than 
that  of  disease.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  not, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  received  much  at- 
tention ;  but  the  materials  of  investigation  are  likely  to 
be  so  much  increased,  that  its  general  laws  cannot  re- 
main long  undefined.  The  results  of  Mr.  Finlaison's 
highly  valuable  labours  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Smith : — 

"  It  appears  (from  the  report  of  Mr.  Finlaison)  that  among 
the  industrious  poor  of  London,  members  of  benefit  societie.s,  out 
of  a  million  of  males,  the  proportion  constantly  sick  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  is  19,410;  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  it  is 
19,070;  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  it  is  19,400;  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  it  is  23,870 ;  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  it  is  2G,2G0  ; 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  it  is  20,140  ;  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
it  is  27,000  ;  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  it  is  30,080  ;  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  it  is  57,000 ;  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  it  is  108,040; 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  and  upwards,  it  is  317,230." 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Smith  himself  as  to  one 
particular  disease, — that  of  fever, — form  the  most  perfect 
record  of  the  action  of  this  great  agent^of  mortality 
which  the  whole  range  of  medical  knowledge  can  sup- 
ply. They  are  founded  on  a  minute  examination  of  six 
thousand  cases  during  an  experience  of  ten  years  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital.  The  table  which  conveys  the 
results  is  calculated  by  Mr,  Finlaison ;  and  the  conclu- 
sions it  presents  are  as  follow  : — 

"  The  risk  of  life  from  this  malady  (fever)  is  twice  as  great  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one  as  it  is  at  eleven.  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as 
great  at  the  age  of  forty-one  as  it  is  at  twenty-one.  It  is  five 
times  at  great  at  sixty-one  as  it  is  at  eleven;  and  nearly  four 
times  as  great  above  sixty-five  as  it  is  at  twenty-one." 

After  explaining  the  terms 'Expectation  of  Life,'  'Pro- 
bability of  Life,'  'Value  of  Life,'  'Law  of  Mortality,' and 
'  Decrement  of  Life,'  and  adverting  to  the  causes  which 
may  affect  its  duration  in  different  countries,  or  amongst 
particular  classes,  a  discussion  ensues,  founded  upon  a 
document  recorded  by  Justinian,  as  to  the  probable  term 
of  human  life  in  ancient  Rome.    The  rate  of  mortality 
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prevailing  throughout  Europe  at  the  present  clay,  taking 
all  classes  into  one  aggregate,  is  then  brought  forward. 
The  average  for  the  whole  of  Europe  is  one  in  thirty- six, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Finlaison 
found  from  actual  observation  to  prevail  at  Ostend. 
From  the  facts  which  are  adduced  on  these  points,  it  is 
certain  that  the  average  taken  from  the  whole  of  the 
population,  has  at  least  attained  tiie  highest  point  reached 
only  by  the  higher  classes  in  ancient  Rome.  But  in 
England,  the  expectation  of  life  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  the  allowance  from  birth, 
as  respects  this  country,  being  forty-one  years  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  whole  of  Europe  only  thirty-five  years 
and  a  half.  This  high  state  of  existence  has  onlv  been 
attained  by  slow  degrees ;  and  the  improvement  has 
begun  from  a  very  low  point.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  rate  of  mortality  at  Paris  was  one  in  sixteen  ;  and 
in  Stockholm,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  expectation 
of  life  at  the  period  of  birth  was  only  fourteen  years  and 
a  quarter  for  a  male  child.  The  progressive  course  of 
improvement  may  be  ascertained  from  the  mortuary 
tables  preserved  at  Geneva  since  1566.  From  these, 
we  learn  that — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  one-half  of  tlie  children  horn 
died  within  the  sixth  year ;  in  the  seventh  century,  not  until 
within  the  twelftli  year;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  until 
within  the  twenty-seventh  year  :  consequently,  in  tlie  space  of 
phout  three  centuries,  the  probability  that  a  child  born  in  Geneva 
weuld  arrive  at  maturity,  has  increased  five-fold.  In  the  present 
day,  at  Ostend,  only  half  of  the  new-born  children  attain  the 
age  of  thirty;  whereas,  in  England,  they  attain  the  age  of  forty- 
five." 

Hippocrates  informs  us,  tliat  out  of  forty-two  cases 
of  acute  disease  treated  by  him  above  two  thousand 
years  ago,  twenty- five  of  them  proved  fatal.  In  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  to  which  so  many  neglected 
cases  are  sent,  the  mortality,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  was  only  one  in  seven ;  while  in  the  Dublin 
Fever  Hospital,  to  which  patients  are  more  generally 
conveyed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  the  average, 
for  the  eight  years  preceding  1812,  was  but  one  in 
twelve.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
average  mortality  in  two  of  the  great  hospitals  of  Lon- 
don, was  from  one  in  seven  to  one  in  ten  ;  the  average 
for  the  fifty  years  preceding  1813,  was  only  one  in  fif- 
teen :  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England  it  is  less. 
These  are  the  genuine  and  positive  triumphs  of  science 
and  general  knowledge ;  but  the  facts  contained  in  the 
following  extract  indicate  a  progression  which  cannot  be 
regarded  without  astonishment : — 

"  The  mortality  of  lying-in  women  in  France,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
of  Paris,  in  1780,  is  stated  to  have  been  one  in  fifteen.  In  1817, 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia  including  all  ranks,  it  was  one 
in  one  hundred  and  twelve.  In  England,  in  the  year  1750,  at 
the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  of  London,  it  was  one  in  forty- 
two  ;  in  1780,  it  diminished  to  one  in  sixty ;  in  the  years  between 
1789  and  1798,  it  further  decreased  to  one  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight;  ki  1822,  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  it 
was  no  more  than  one  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  while 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  Lewes,  a  healthy  provincial  town, 
out  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  cases,  there  have  been 
only  two  deaths  ;  that  is  one  in  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
five.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mortality  in  the  state 
of  parturition  is  less  at  Lewes  than  in  any  other  equally  healthy 
town  in  England." 

From  a  table  given  at  page  144,  calculated  in  refer- 
ence to  a  maximum  of  longevity  a  little  above  the 
highest  point  hitherto  anywhere  attained,  it  appears 
that,  between  1693  and  1775,  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontine  of  England  fell  short  of  this  maximum  by 
269  weeks ;  the  public  annuitants  of  Holland,  be- 
tween the  years  1615  and  1740,  fell  short  of  the  max- 
imum longevity  by  186  weeks ;  and  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontine  of  France,  by  only  133  weeks ;  and  further, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  England  and  Wales, 
between  the  years  1811  and  1831,  fell  short  of  it  only 
by  100  weeks.    The  facts  which  follow  from  this  inter- 


esting table,  therefore,  are: — 1.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  duration  of  life  in  England  was  less 
than  in  either  France  or  Holland;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
entire  mass  of  the  people  have  not  only  reached  the 
point  of  longevity  attained  by  the  higher  classes  during 
the  last  century,  but  they  have  advanced  beyond  it  by 
169  weeks.  The  reader  who  recollects  the  principles 
which  chiefly  regulate  the  duration  of  life,  will  at  once 
duly  estimate  the  immense  importance  of  these  deduc- 
tions. 

The  views  which  these  passages  present  are  of  a 
nature  so  cheering  and  satisfactory,  that  we  shall  be 
excused  for  the  length  to  which  they  have  extended. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  from  two 
only  of  which  have  we  made  extracts.  We  regret  that 
want  of  space  precludes  us  from  giving  any  account 
of  the  author's  investigations  into  the  processes  of  life, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  traces  the  influence  of 
physical  and  moral  agents  upon  them.  The  views  which 
are  here  developed  might  entitle  the  work  to  the  name 
of  '  The  Book  of  Morality ;'  the  fact  that  health  and 
happiness,  and  consequently  longevity,  are  the  imme- 
diate results  of  moral  practice,  being  the  great  truth 
which  it  demonstrates. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES  in  ASIA  MINOR. 

By  M,  Charles  Texieu. 

M.  Texier,  having  been  selected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  architectural  remains  of  Asia 
Minor,  visited  Constantinople,  and  set  out  thence  for 
Asia  Minor  in  the  month  of  May  last.  We  derive  the 
following  details  of  his  progress,  until  his  arrival  at 
Angora,  partly  from  a  communication  forwarded  by  liim 
from  that  place  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  partly  from  his  private  letters.  The  diligence  with 
which  he  has  prosecuted  his  arduous  task,  and  the  success 
that  has  crowned  his  exertions,  fully  justify  the  title  of 
'  Correspondent  of  the  Institute,'  unanimously  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Paris. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  M.  Texier  embarked  at  Con- 
stantinople for  Nicomedia,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Sabandja,  the  ancient  Sophon.  At  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  last-named  place  there  still  exists  a 
bridge  of  Roman  construction,  1344  feet  in  length, 
thrown  over  the  Sangarius.  Advancing  up  the  vale 
which  forms  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  the  traveller 
reached  Nicea,  the  first  place  on  his  route  deserving  of 
particular  examination.  In  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  June, 
written  from  Brussa,  he  says,  "  In  six  days  I  took  a 
plan  of  the  city  of  Nicea,  with  all  its  ancient  and  modern 
edifices,  its  gates,  towers,  and  principal  streets.  I 
worked  at  it  fifteen  hours  a  day  under  a  suffocating 
heat ;  so  that  when  my  labour  was  concluded,  I  was 
excessively  wearied."  Among  other  fruits  of  these  in- 
vestigations was  the  corroboration  of  the  statement  of 
Strabo,  that  the  four  gates  of  the  city  were  visible 
from  a  stone  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gymnasium ; 
indeed,  it  was  from  this  datum  that  M.  Texier 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  gymnasium  itself.  In 
the  ruins,  which  Paul  Lucas  conjectures  to  have  once 
formed  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  celebrated  coun- 
cil, the  traveller  discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
theatre  :  the  former  edifice  no  longer  exists,  for  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  Greek  church,  which  is  referred 
by  a  forged  inscription  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  claims 
no  higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the  Paleologi.  In 
this  church  a  sarcophagus,  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
specular  stone,  is  preserved.  Of  this  stone  M.  Texier 
met  with  but  two  other  specimens  ;  one,  a  small  piece  in 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  the  other,  a 
block  of  one  foot  square  in  the  Greek  church  at  Angora. 
At  Nicea  there  is  also  a  beautiful  monument  belonging 
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to  the  era  of  the  caliphs,  namely,  the  green  mosque, 
Jescil  djiami  si. 

"  It  is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  finish  of  the  Arabic  sculpture, 
united  with  the  richness  of  the  rarest  marbles.  Its  portico,  com- 
posed of  four  pillars  in  front,  and  as  many  at  the  sides,  is  closed  hy 
barriers  of  elaborate  workmanship.  The  doorway  reaches  in 
height  to  the  astragal,  as  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  minaret  is  adorned  with  compartments  of  blue 
and  green  porcelain." 

From  Nicea,  M.  Texier  proceeded  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Nicea  to  Ghio  ;  he  found  himself 
"  among  plants  unknown  in  Europe ;  here  flowers  hang  down 
from  parasitic  plants,  imparting  their  fragrance  to  the  air  ;  and 
the  borders  of  the  lake  are  peopled  by  a  thousand  birds,  which  did 
not  take  to  flight  at  our  approach,  so  little  are  they  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  man." 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  Kutaya,  the  16th  of  June,  he 
says — 

"  The  lake  of  Nicea  is  surrounded  by  forests  of  lofty  trees,  be- 
neath which  a  carpet  of  fine  green  turf  is  spread  out,  as  in  an 
English  park.  Here  we  meet,  at  each  step,  with  trees  loaded 
with  flowers,  and  such  flowers  as  I  never  saw  before,  even  in 
greenhouses.  Herons,  pelicans,  and  swans,  stalk  about  as  if  it 
were  a  preserve.  But  the  pleasure  must  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  much  fatigue." 

To  this  should  be  added  want  of  food,  for  he  says — 

"  Provisions  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  towns,  much  less  in 
the  villages.  Milk  and  some  muffins  are  all  the  fare  at  hand. 
The  use  of  vegetables  is  unknown ;  onions  alone  are  sometimes 
met  with,  though  not  often.  The  inhabitants  live  upon  next  to 
nothing — such  wretchedness  appears  almost  inconceivable  in  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  AVe  have  traversed  beau- 
lifuUy-wooded  forests,  which  extend  for  nearly  forty  miles,  cham- 
paign tracts,  and  immense  and  well-watered  valleys,  but  they  have 
not  a  single  inhabitant." 

On  the  route  between  Nicea  and  Ghio,  he  discovered 
and  transcribed  an  inscription  in  two  languages,  to  which 
he  obtained  access  by  climbing  a  steep  rock  ;  it  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  upon  the  road  from  Nicea 
to  Apamea,  made  by  order  of  Nero.  He  consi- 
ders the  project  of  joining  the  Lake  of  Nicea  with  the 
sea,  entertained  and  entered  upon  by  Pliny,  as  im- 
practicable. While  on  this  route  he  also  ascertained 
the  true  course  of  the  river  Ghio,  which  does  not  descend 
into  the  sea  from  tlie  L;ike  of  Nicea,  as  geographers 
have  supposed,  but  from  tiie  mountains  to  tiie  south  of 
it.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  point  in  which  the 
maps  of  Asia  Minor  are  at  fault.  "  They  are  so  bad," 
he  tells  us,  "  that  they  do  not  enable  us  to  recognise 
either  roads,  names  of  villages,  or  positions  of  cities." 

At  Ghio,  formerly  Scius,  the  remains  of  the  walls  drew 
his  attention  ;  "  several  portions  of  them  remain  entire, 
and  they  are  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  mode  of  struc- 
ture, with  irregular  joints,  called  Pelasgian."  After  a 
short  stay  at  Brussa  (Prusa),  and  Kutaya,  he  j)assed 
on  to  Azani,  the  name  of  which  he  observed  to  be  in- 
scribed in  large  letters.  The  remains  are  so  magnificent 
and  perfect,  that  he  thought  himself  in  a  fairy  city. 
He  thus  writes  of  them  to  M.  de  Bret : — 

"  In  the  city  of  Azani  I  found  complete  and  magnificent  ruins 
of  a  great  Grecian  city.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  any- 
thing more  beautiful  or  more  ])erfect  than  its  temple,  which  is 
still  almost  entire.  The  Ionic  column  is  so  graceful  that  I  passed 
whole  days  in  inspecting  it.  The  walls  of  the  cell  are  covered 
with  inscriptions  which  refer  to  the  panhellenic  feasts  and  the 
administration  of  the  city.  Near  the  temple,  stands  a  grand 
portico  of  the  Doric  order,  which  is  comprehended  within  the  vast 
precincts  of  the  edifice.  A  river  traverses  the  city  ;  two  bridges 
of  marble  are  thrown  over  it,  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  bank, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cemetery,  is  still  covered 
with  sepulchral  monuments  ;  the  balustrades  of  the  quay,  orna- 
mented with  garlands  and  delicate  basso-relievos,  lie  strewn  in 
the  way.  At  some  distance  from  the  temple  is  the  theatre,  almost 
all  the  steps  of  which  are  in  their  original  positions.  Near  the 
theatre  is  an  excellent  stadium  or  race-course  ;  in  the  middle  of  it 
is  the  pu/vinar  or  magistrates'  bench.  The  ensemb/e  of  these 
monuments,  which  time  alone  has  injured,  is  the  finest  that  can 
be  imagined." 

M.  Texier's  researches  at  Azani  were  much  aided 
by  the  kind  interference  of  the  Aga  of  Kutaya,  whose 


directions  were  punctually  obeyed  by  the  chiaia  or 
chief  of  the  village,  which  has  sprung  up  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  M,  Texier  indeed  appears  to 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  friendly  treatment 
which  he  has  everywhere  experienced.  After  having 
traversed  an  extent  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  he  writes 

from  Angora, —   ,  

"  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  unfortunate  adventure  ^ 
all  the  Turks  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  are  a  brave  and 
good-natured  race." 

Here  we  conclude  for  the  present,  but  shall,  in  a 
future  number,  accompany  the  traveller  through  the 
sequel  of  his  archaiological  discoveries. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

A  Popular  View  of  Homoeopathy.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Everest,  Rector  of  Wickwar,  Gloucestershire.  18mo.  Pp.95. 
Pickering.    London:  1834. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  given  that  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  which  would  authorize  us  to  pronounce 
a  definitive  sentence  on  the  claims  of  the  system  which 
has  found  so  zealous  an  advocate  in  the  rector  of  Wick- 
war. Homoeopathy  has  been  called  "  quackery,"  and 
a  thousand  other  names  equally  unseemly.  We  admit 
to  ourselves  the  possibility  that  the  system  is  a  mistake; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  tlie  name  of  quackery  can  with 
any  justice  be  applied  to  it.  Even  as  a  mistake,  it  is 
the  mistake  of  ingenious  and  scientific  men,  whose  nu- 
merous experiments  upon  the  properties  of  medicaments 
will,  we  imagine,  be  accepted  as  affording  important 
contributions  to  medical  science,  even  though  the  whole 
theory  which  has  been  founded  on  these  experiments 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  Nothing  on  earth  could  be 
easier  than  to  get  up  a  good  laugh  at  the  whole  atfair — 
for  it  offers  many  hooks  to  hang  a  jest  upon  ;  but  with 
the  view  we  have  stated,  we  imagine  that  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  endeavour  to  inform  the  reader  what 
homoeopathy  is,  and  what  it  pretends  to.  In  doing  this, 
we  shall  chiefly  avail  ourselves  of  the  book  before  us, 
without  adopting  the  angry  tone  or  partisan  views  of  the 
author. 

My.  Everest  commences  with  lamenting  that,  while 
the  kindred  art  of  surgery  has  made  such  rapid  and  im- 
portant advances,  so  little  com])aratively  has  been  done 
to  improve  medical  science,  notwithstanding  the  talents 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  ajjplied  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  alone  might  induce  the  suspicion  that  the 
path  followed  must  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  and  that 
the  principles  adopted  without  previous  investigation  are 
erroneous.  He  then  alludes  to  the  number  and  popu- 
larity of  quack  medicines;  and  argue?,  that  if  the  art  of 
healing  had  improved  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  men 
would  soon  have  had  the  wit  to  find  it  out:  if  it  ap- 
proached anything  like  certainty  in  its  results — if  people 
could  get  cured  of  their  complaints  completely,  surely, 
and  easily,  by  the  honourable  and  honest  members  of 
the  profession,  they  would  never  resort  to  quack  remedies. 
The  uncertainty  of  cure  has  been  the  parent  of  all  these 
dangerous  expedients.  Amidst  this  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  medicine  is 
eminently  successful.  A  few  diseases  which  invariably 
appear  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  are  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  medical  attendant,  who,  employing 
the  medicines  which  exj)erience  has  taught  him  to  be 
proper,  triumphs  over  the  disorder  with  certainty  and 
ease.  The  symptoms  are  declared,  and  the  remedy  is 
known  at  once.  These  cases  are  only  those  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  invariably  the  same ;  and  the  remedies 
are  called  specifics.  Now,  it  is  asked,  how  liappens  it 
that  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  so  little 
directed  towards  these  invaluable  remedies  ?  In  almost 
every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  the  registration 
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of  facts  lias  leil  to  tlie  detection  and  establishment  of  tlie 
laws  by  wljicb  tlie  phenomena  are  regulated.  Why 
should  the  j)henomena  of  liealiiig  be  the  only  exception? 
Why  has  it  not  been  atlenij)ted  to  ascertain  when  and 
under  what  limitations  medicines  have  tlie  power  of 
removin<T  maladies  ?  If  nature  acts  invariably  by  cer- 
tain fixed  laws,  why  are  not  the  laws  of  "  specificity  " 
discovered  as  well  as  those  of  gravitation  or  motion  ? 
It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  any 
one  thought  of  directing  his  attention  to  this  imjiortant 
subject ;  and  the  person  who  did  so  was  Dr.  Hahnemann, 
the  founder  of  liomceopathy. 

"  The  attention  of  a  native  of  Snxony,  who  had  been  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  was  attracted  to  it,  and  led  by  some 
striking  phenomena  which  appeared  on  his  first  essay  with 
cinchona,  he  determined  to  institute  a  series  of  ex])eriments  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  first — whetlier  there  was 
in  fact  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  specificity ;  and  secondly,  if  such 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  to  apply  that  law  to  the  curative  pro- 
perties of  all  other  medicines,  so  as  to  establish  the  case  in  which 
every  other  individual  medicinal  substance  became  a  specific.  It 
will  be  at  once  evident,  that  the  first  step  in  such  an  extensive 
inquiry  must  be,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  each  individual  medicament,  those  by  which  each  was 
distinguished  from  every  other ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
medical  world  on  this  subject  was  very  defective,  extending  no 
further  than  to  some  general  properties  which  belonged  to  several 
in  common,  he  determined  first  of  all  to  discover,  by  actual  ex- 
lieriment  on  himself,  all  the  properties  of  those  substances  which 
acted  as  specifics,  and  next  to  continue  these  experiments  care- 
fully on  other  therapeutic  agents." 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  task  he  imposed  upon 
himself  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  required  so 
much  self-denial,  and  such  indomitable  perseverance,  as 
woidd  be  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  Hahnemann  from 
the  stigma  of  quackery.  He  was  of  ofiinion  that  much 
of  the  uncertainty  in  medicine  resulted  from  tlie  lact  that 
almost  all  that  was  known  of  medicaments  had  been 
discovered  by  their  effects  on  the  sick  alone  ;  and  he 
considered  that  the  only  really  scientific  method  of  dis- 
covering all  tlie  properties  of  medicaments,  was  to  ob- 
serve carefully  and  accurately  all  the  eflects,  all  the 
sensations  and  changes  they  produced  when  administered 
to  the  healthy.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Hahne- 
mann and  his  friends,  Frantz,  Hornburg,  and  Stapf, 
commenced  on  themselves  a  series  of  ex])eriments  which 
lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  preparing  themselves  by 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  diet,  wdiich  was  merely 
nutritious  and  contained  no  element  of  disturbance,  and 
previously  noting  every  symptom  to  which  each  was 
liable;  they  swallowed  in  the  morning,  fasting,  a  small 
dose  of  the  medicament  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  in 
case  no  symptoms  manifested  tliemselves,  another  in  a 
few  hours,  rather  increased  in  quantity.  All  the  conse- 
quent derangements  of  health  were  then  observed  in 
their  slightest  shades,  and  being  entered  in  a  journal 
kept  for  the  jiurpose,  were  afterwards  classified  and  ar- 
ranged, and  another  set  of  experiments  commenced  with 
the  same  substance. 

Verily,  it  must  in  those  days  have  been  no  joke  to  be 
a  member  of  Dr.  Hahnemann's  family,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  being  ultimately  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  science,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  effect  of  the 
medicines  upon  persons  differing  in  age,  sex,  and  idio- 
syncracy.  The  person  experimented  upon  was  made  to 
abstain  cautiously  from  spices,  green  vegetables,  fruit, 
&c.,  and  to  avoid  all  fatiguing  labour  of  mind  and  body, 
all  excesses,  and  every  species  of  mental  excitement. 
And  if  before  the  exjiiration  of  any  experiment  it  hap- 
pened tiiat  any  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
capalile  of  modifying  the  result  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  experiment  was  at  once  broken  off,  and  recom- 
menced. 

I3y  persevering  with  these  experiments.  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann in  time  had  secured  a  copious  index  of  nearly  all 
human  maladies,  the  symptoms  of  which  had  been  pro- 


duced in  healthy  persons  by  the  use  of  medicaments. 
He  had  been  in  the  beginning  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  symptoms  caused  by  some  specifics,  and  the 
diseases  which  these  specifics  cured  ;  and  suspecting  that 
this  similarity  was  the  very  principle  by  which  the  cure 
was  elfected,  and  afforded  the  great  law  which  he  was 
seeking,  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  different  medicaments,  than  he 
proceeded  to  ascertain  how  the  principle  would  work  in 
the  healing  of  diseases.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
is  said  to  have  been  complete.  That  diseases  are  cured 
by  the  medicines  which  would  produce  the  same  diseases 
ill  healthy  jjersous  is  now  the  great  principle  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic system  ;  and  whatever  else  be  said  of  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  highly  to  liis 
credit,  that  when  he  considered  this  doctrine  fully  esta- 
blished by  his  experiments,  he  hastened  to  tell  the  world 
a  secret  of  so  much  interest  to  its  welfare :  he  laid 
open  to  the  investigation  of  the  public  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  his  art ;  and  withheld  nothing  of  all  which 
it  had  cost  him  so  many  years  of  anxious  study  and  posi- 
tive suffering  to  discover.  It  must  be  allowed  that  quacks 
do  not  act  thus. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
which  are  adduced  to  prove — not  the  truth,  for  that  must 
be  tested  by  experiment — but  the  probability  of  this  doc- 
trine :  but  we  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  supporters 
of  homoeopathy  contend  that  the  princijiles  of  their  sys- 
tem have  long  been  recognised  in  common  and  domestic 
practice.  We  may  quote  a  few  instances  to  this  effect,  as 
given  by  the  present  writer: — 

"  When  travelling  in  Lapland,  some  time  ago,  the  face  of  my 
companion  was  frost-bitten  most  severely.  We  tried  friction  with 
a  fur  glove,  but  inefl^ectually,  and  at  length  were  compelled  to  rub 
the  affecteil  part  with  snow.  It  was  a  severe  operation,  out  on  a 
bare  hill  in  a  sharp  wind,  with  the  mercury  sunk  into  the  bulb; 
but  it  soon  recovered  the  patient.  A  few  days  ago  a  member  of 
my  own  family  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  poured  over  her  hand;  some  brandy  was  instantly 
heated,  and  applied  to  the  scald  in  large  quantities.  The  agony 
was  intense  for  a  few  minutes,  but  by  the  next  morning  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  accident,  excepting  a  slight  redness  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  which  disappeared  before  night.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  best  way  to  keep  himself  warm  on  the  outside 
of  a  coach  on  a  cold  night  is  to  drink,  not  hot  spirits,  but  cold 
water  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  hot  tea,  or  hot  spirits  and 
water  (in  small  quantities)  is  the  most  cooling  draught  there  is 
when  one  comes  in  in  a  strong  ])erspiratii)n  from  violent  exercise  ? 
But  really  all  the  world  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ho- 
moeopathy in  some  instances  ?  Ask  the  most  common  la!)ourer 
how  to  cure  a  fit  of  sneezing,  and  he  will  tell  you  to  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  Let  hira,  again,  who  is  thirsty  (unless  his  thirst  be 
caused  by  salt,)  lay  a  small  portion  of  salt  on  his  tongue,  and  it 
will  be  more  serviceable  than  pints  of  water.  All  these  are  do- 
mestic and  %'ulgar  instances  of  homoeopathic  cure,  which  are 
practiced  every  day  and  known  to  everybody." 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  principle  of  homoe- 
opathy, we  shall  limit  our  remaining  statements  to  the 
remarkable  and  distinguisliing  circumstance  of  homoe- 
opathic jiractice,  which  consists  in  the  inexpressibly 
minute  quantities  of  which  the  doses  are  composed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  medicine  is  to 
produce,  in  the  first  instance,  an  exceedingly  slight 
aggravation  of  tlie  symptoms  already  existing  in  the 
patient;  and  as  it  appeared  to  Hahnemann  that  only  a 
small  dose  of  medicine  was  necessary  to  act  on  a  jiart  of 
the  organism  already  affected,  he  reduced  his  doses  con- 
siderably from  those  which  are  usually  administered, 
when  he  came  to  carry  his  great  principle  into  practice.' 
But  he  still  found  that  the  aggravation  produced  was  far 
too  great;  and  being  desirous  of  sparing  his  patients  all 
unnecessary  suffering,  he  resolved  to  diminish  the  tlose 
of  each  medicament  until  he  had  determined  by  jiractice 
the  least  quantity  sulhcicnt  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Pursuing  the  process  of  reduction  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  point,  fractions  of  grains  were  stili  found  to  be  too 
powerful  in  their  effects,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
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some  method  of  reducing  them  still  lower,  and  at  last 
Hahnemann  hit  upon  that  process  hy  which  the  attenua- 
tion of  the  drug  is  carried  to  an  extent  to  which  liomoeopa- 
thists  attribute  the  happiest  effects,  and  which  the  scorners 
of  homoeopathy  treat  with  such  unmeasured  ridicule. 
We  cannot  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  process  ; 
but  may  state,  that  one  grain  of  the  medicament  is  mixed, 
by  pounding  for  an  hour,  with  ninety-nine  grains  of 
sugar  of  milk  ;  then  again  one  grain  of  this  mixture  with 
ninety-nine  grains  more  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  so  on, 
until  it  is  not  unusual,  in  homoeopathic  practice,  to  hear 
of  the  millionth,  the  trillionth,  or  even  the  decillionth  of 
a  grain.  The  medicine,  after  this  amazing  attenuation, 
is  not  swallowed  as  in  ordinary  practice,  but  is  placed 
upon  the  tongue,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  nerves  of 
the  papillae. 

The  reader  laughs !  We  have  laughed  at  all  this  our- 
selves many  a  time  ;  but  now  we  will  stop  a  moment 
until  the  reader  has  recovered  from  his  pleasant  convul- 
sions, and  then  gently  insinuate  the  propriety  of  hearing 
a  very  little  of  what  the  homoeopathists  have  to  say  in 
palliation  of  such  apparent  absurdity. 

The  rector  of  Wickwar  has  permission  to  speak  on 
this  point : — 

"  The  diet  of  homoeopatliy  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  interruption  from  substances  which  exert  any  medicinal 
action.  All  raw  vegetable  juices,  all  spices,  all  essences,  all 
odours,  all  perfumes,  all  theiform  infusions,  all  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  supposed  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  over 
the  organism,  are  strictly  and  vigorously  excluded ;  so  that  the 
pure  simple  medicament  may  have  the  whole  control  over  the 
organism,  and  be  at  liberty  to  act  unfettered  and  undisturbed  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  mental  exertion,  or  any  shock  that  can 
in  any  way  interfere  with  or  divert  the  action  of  the  medicament, 
is  scrupulously  avoided." 

We  may  here  interfere  to  remark,  that  some  writers 
who  appear  to  think  homoeopathy  a  mistake,  and  are  yet 
willing  to  regard  it  charitably,  consider  that  the  cures 
which  are  said  to  have  been  effected  under  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  resulted  not  from  the  "  infinitesimal 
doses"  of  medicine  administered  to  the  patients,  but 
from  that  rigid  attention  to  regimen  and  repose  which 
forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  system.  But,  again,  let 
us  hear  Mr.  Everest  argue  the  cause  of  infinitesimal 
doses,  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  immediate 
effect  which,  on  the  great  principle  of  homoeopathy 
they  are  intended  to  produce : — 

"  We  must  refer  once  more  to  the  principle  that  the  doses  of 
homoDopalliy  are  destined  to  act  on  that  part  of  the  organism 
which  is  already  affected  ;  while,  in  every  other  system  of  medi- 
cine, they  are  given  with  the  intention  of  exciting  a  disease  in  a 
part  which  is  perfectly  sound.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  little 
stress  can  be  laid  on  this  practice  of  administering  medicaments 
to  act  on  an  already  affected  part  of  the  organism.  Neither 
slight  nor  trivial  is  the  difference  between  the  two  modes.  A 
blow,  for  instance,  which  would  inflict  very  little  pain  if  a  sound 
part  of  the  body  were  struck,  would  cause  great  agony  if  it  fell 
on  a  festered  finger.  You  may  catch  a  cricket-ball  in  a  sound 
hand ;  while,  when  it  is  scalded  or  bruised,  you  can  scarcely 
bear  the  gentlest  air  of  a  summer  evening  to  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Let  a  horse  be  unhurt,  and  you  may  rub  his  hide  with 
an  iron  curry-comb  ;  touch  but  with  yoiu-  finger  the  shoulder 
wliich  has  been  galled  by  the  saddle,  and  the  poor  thing  will 
shudder  from  the  mane  to  the  fetlock  joint.  The  eye  that  can 
steadfastly  watch'the  lark  half  way  up  to  heaven  when  uninjured, 
cannot  bear  the  irritation  caused  by  a  chamber-lamp  when  it  is 
inflamed.  He  who  can  at  one  time  hear  undisturbed  the  crash 
of  battle,  or  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies,  let  him  lie 
under  the  power  of  fever,  and  the  lightest  tread  of  an  attendant 
in  the  sick-room — a  step  that  would  scarcely  bend  down  the  hare- 
bell— shall  suffice  to  kindle  madness  in  liim.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  very  little  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  power 
of  medicaments,  destined  as  they  are  in  homoeopathic  practice  to 
act  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  anything  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to.  The  aggravation  desired  is  infinitesimal, 
so  of  course  should  be  the  doses." 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  is  considered  that  some 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  manner,  different  from  the 
ordinary  process  in  which  the  medicament  itself  is  pre- 
pared. 


"  That  in  the  preparations  of  homoeopathy  a  peculiar'and 
especial  medicinal  force  is  developed  by  friction,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  many  sub- 
stances,— such  as  metallic  gold,  metallic  silver,  platina,  &c. — 
when  pounded  for  some  time  with  a  neutral  excipient,  acquire  a 
very  powerful  action  on  the  animal  economy.  Some,  again,  as 
silicia,  charcoal,  lycopodium,  and  more  especially  alumine,  ac- 
quire a  force,  increasing  with  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  dispersion.  The  idea  of  division 
into  parts  is  a  mistake ;  you  do  not  really  divide  the  grain  of 
medicine  into  1-lOOths,  or  l-l,000,000ths  ;  you  develop  a  new 
power,  and  disperse  it  over  so  many  consecutive  portions  of  sugar 
of  milk.  The  experiments  of  Korsakoff,  moreover,  seem  com- 
pletely to  decide  tlie  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  medica- 
ment. He  carried  the  dilution  through  1500  consecutive  pro- 
cesses, so  that  the  last  contained  of  the  medicamental  substance 
(t5o)'^"°  of  a  grain,  a  perfectly  evanescent  quantity  as  to  the 
matter  of  it.  Yet  even  here  the  last  attenuation  possessed  the 
power  of  acting  on  the  human  economy." 

Our  zealous  pleader  for  homoeopathy  next  proceeds  to 
adduce  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  powers  which 
are  developed  by  immaterial  forces.    He  asks:— 

"  What  force  is  developed  by  rubbing  glass  !  What  force  is 
communicated  by  rubbing  iron  with  a  loadstone.''  What  weight 
has  been  communicated  in  either  of  these  cases  ?  How  much 
heavier  is  the  magnetized  iron  than  it  was  before  ?  and  through 
how  many  consecutive  bars  might  you  not  carry  the  communi- 
cation of  force.  How  much  heavier  is  the  Leyden  jar  wheu"^lt  is 
charged  than  it  was  before?  Or  take  a  piece  of  iron  and  lay  it 
on  an  anvil,  and  hammer  it  smartly  for  a  short  time,  what  addi- 
tional weight  have  you  given  it .''  And  yet  you  have  communi- 
cated to  it  a  power,  temporary  certainly,  but  to  be  excited  at 
pleasure,  of  acting  most  energetically  on  the  animal  economy,  as 
any  one  may  try  who  chooses  to  handle  it.  Or  rub  two  dry  sticks 
together,  or  strike  a  steel  with  a  flint,  or  hold  your  finger  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  or  get  galvanized,  before  you  deny  the 
power  of  immaterial  force  to  act  on  the  liuraan  frame.  *  ^s  * 
What  quantity  of  matter  is  it  wliich,  taken  on  the  point  of  a 
lancet  from  a  person  labourinsr  under  the  small-pox,  will  rouse 
into  violent  action  the  whole  organism  of  the  strongest  person 
who  has  been  pricked  with  it?  What  is  the  weight  of  the 
venom  which  runs  down  the  rattle-snake's  fang,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tinguishes life  ?  How  many  ounces  or  drachms  are  poured  into 
circulation  when  the  mad  dog's  tooth  razes  the  cuticle,  and  throws 
sinews  of  iron  and  thews  of  brass  into  horrible  convulsions,  until 
death  puts  an  end  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  sufferer." 

But  after  all  this,  Mr.  Everest  concludes  despond- 
ingly:— 

"  But  why  mention  all  this?  Who  will  believe  me?  They 
will  not  believe  Hahnemann  himself.  He  who  is  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  light  of  the  sun  at  broad  noon,  is  not  likely  to  detect  the 
faint  glimmer  of  an  humble  satellite." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  as  clear  a  view  of  homoeopathy  in  its  principles 
and  practice,  as  is  compatible  with  the  necessary  omis- 
sion of  the  subordinate  doctrines  which  the  system  com- 
prehends. We  are  not,  from  our  situation,  exposed  to 
the  ojjeration  of  any  of  the  prejudices  and  influences 
which  Mr.  Everest  tells  us  have  arrayed  themselves  to 
oppose  the  progress  and  laugh  down  the  ])rinciples  of 
homoeopathy  ;  and  at  all  times  we  stand  upon  our  watch- 
tower  ready  to  hail  with  joy  the  first  a])pearance  of  any 
new  truth  which  promises  a  blessing  to  man  in  its  rising. 
But  our  office  is  one  that  requires  much  caution  and 
much  prudence.  "  Many  false  things,"  said  an  old 
divine,  "  have  more  appearance  of  truth  than  things 
that  be  most  true ;"  and  we  live  in  times  when  other 
watchmen  have  not  seldom  taken  the  coruscations  of 
some  flitting  meteor  for  the  splendour  of  a  newly  risen 
truth ;  or  have  taken  the  dust  raised  in  the  distance  by  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  donkeys  for  the  approach  of 
some  messenger  bringing  glad  tidings.  Therefore  we 
are  cautious,  but  not  timid;  and  although  we  stand 
panting  with  expectation  of  the  glorious  things  we  believe 
to  be  in  store  for  the  generations  of  men,  we  will  not,  we 
cannot,  announce^to  those  for  whom  we  are  watchers  any 
new  appearance,  as  that  of  one  of  the  desired  visitors,  until 
it  comes  nearer,  that  we  may  see  distinctly  its  lineaments 
and  proportions.  Homoeopathy  must  do  this  before  we 
can  venture  a  distinct  opinion.  It  has  yet  many  moun- 
tains to  cross,  many  valleys  to  pass  through,  and  must 
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be  tested  in  its  progress  by  tlie  thorns  and  briars  of  many 
wildernesses  before,  if  it  be  truth,  it  can  be  recognised 
for  such.  We  must  have  otlier  witnesses  tlian  its  dis- 
coverers and  first  disciples  before  we  can  speak  distinctly 
of  its  claims;  and  before  it  can  ever  take  a  place  among 
generally-admitted  truths — and  a  great  truth  it  certainly 
is,  if  it  be  truth  at  all — its  greatest  adversaries  must 
search  it  through  and  through,  and  then  stand  up  in  its 
behalf ;  and  their  testimony  must  be  supported  by  the 
voices  of  thousands  whom  homoeopathy  must  have  re- 
deemed from  pain  and  the  grave.  This  may  be  much 
to  expect ;  but  nothing  that  ever  pretended  to  be  a  great 
truth,  ever  became  an  admitted  truth  on  easier  terms : 
and  a  system  tliat  purposes  to  overthrow  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  two  thousand  years,  must  expect  to  find  no 
royal  road  to  the  place  which  it  aspires  to  occupy. 


THE  READING-ROOM. 


THE  RHETORICAL  CLASS-BOOK. 

The  Rhetorical  Class-Book  ;  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Elocution  Defined  and  Illustrated  upon  a  new  and  strikingly 
efficient  System.  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Organs  and  the 
Operations  of  Speecli.  With  Selections  from  Popular  M'riters, 
principally  of  the  present  Day,  each  Piece  liaving  in  View  a 
distinct  Rhetorical  Aim.  By  Henry  Innes,  Teacher  of  Elocu- 
tion, Lecturer  on  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
London  Literary  Institutions.    London:  John  Ijimhird. 

Ekeji!  what  a  title-page!  But  now  we  have  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  let  us  see  what  is  the  object  of  the  book,  and 
what  is  in  the  wine-house  before  which  such  a  flourishing 
bush  is  hung?  The  object  of  the  book  is  an  ambitious 
one,  being  nothing  less  tiian  to  sujtersede  in  all  board- 
ing-schools and  private  families,  the  acquaintance  and 
sometimes  the  torment  of  our  boyhood — '  Enfield's 
Speaker.'  The  first  thing  in  the  book  is  an  instructive 
dedication  to  His  Grace  James  Henry  Robert  Innes 
Ker,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Marquis  of  Bowmont  and 
Cessford,  Viscount  Broxmouth,  &c.,  &c. 

As  the  author  asks  pardon  for  exposing  the  Duke's 
name  at  the  head  of  his  book,  he  is  probably  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  that  young  nobleman  ;  but  seeing  that 
his  patronymic  "  Innes"  is  included  in  the  long  nomen- 
clature of  his  Grace,  he  may  have  hoped  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  he  is  "  kith  and  kin"  with  a  duke.  When 
a  living  writer  of  songs  and  madrigals  inscribes  his  vo- 
lume to  a  lord,  because  his  great  grandmother  and  his 
lordship's  great  grandfather  were  thirteenth  cousins,  we 
can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  writer  of  the 
'  Rhetorical  Class-Book' — a  "  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  the  London  literary  institutions'' 
— should  not  avail  himself  of  the  fortunate  accident  of 
a  name,  and  claim  kindred  with  a  Duke.  We  wish  both 
sonnetteer  and  rhetorician  joy  of  such  reflected  splen- 
dour, and  thank  the  latter  for  sparing  us  the  genealogy 
of  his  family.  It  is  quite  enough  to  be  troubled  with  the 
history  of  one's  own  great  grandmothers. 

Henry  Innes  confidently  hopes  that  his  little  work 
will  prove  so  beneficial  to  James  Henry  Robert  Innes 
Ker,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  &c.,  that  wlien,  "  in  future 
life,"  he  shall  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lord?,  he 
will  be  found  "  amidst  the  foremost  ranks  of  tiiose  who, 
on  the  patriciaii  platform,  exercise  their  eloquence  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country."  After  the  dedication  there 
is  a  preface,  in  which  the  teacher  of  elocution  gently 
condemns,  as  imperfect,  all  preceding  school-books  of 
this  kind,  and  says,  with  much  truth  and  eloquence — 

"  Such  collections  may  go  to  fashion  the  taste  and  improve  the 
mind,  bul  are  they  calculaled  to  impart  a  nervous  energy  to  the  organs 
of  speech  ?  Exercise  a  youth  in  passages  from  compilations  of 
this  character — he  may  read  with  propriety,  and  not  offend  good 
taste  ;  he  may  show  the  flesh,  and  bone,  and  proportions  of  deli- 
very ;  but  the  sinew,  the  spirit,  the  life  of  expression  will  be 
'(vantiog. 

"  We  start— for  soul  is  wanting  there." 


To  be  sure  it  is  !  and  a  boy  that  has  learned  to  spout 
only  from  '  Enfield's  Speaker'  is  exactly  like  the  aspect 
of  modern  Greece,  or  a  dead  body,  to  which  Lord  Byron, 
in  the  '  Giaour,'  compares  Greece,  and  from  which 
poem  of  the  '  Giaour'  Mr.  Innes  has  taken  his  apposite 
quotation.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  remember 
some  of  our  schoolfellows  who  were  brought  up  in  fear 
of  Enfield  and  the  birch,  and  who  never  spoke  any 
speeches  except  such  as  they  learned  from  the  '  Speaker,' 
who,  though  soulless  enough,  were  far  from  being  so 
mum  and  motionless  as  our  author  may  fancy  ;  but  who, 
on  the  contrary,  exercised  their  "  lungs  and  muscles'' 
with  a  vigour  that  must  have  delighted  him  had  he  been 
present  to  hear  and  see.  They  roared,  not  like  Bottom 
in  the  jjlay,  "  as  sweet  as  any  sucking  dove,"  but  as  loud 
as  any  town  bull  ;  and  as  for  muscular  action,  they  ex- 
pended enough  to  weigh  a  seventy-four's  anchor  (had  it 
only  been  concentrated  and  economized). 

There  was,  for  example,  a  West-Indian  boy  who  ne- 
ver got  through  the  two  first  lines  of  "  My  name  is 
Norval  on  the  Grampian  hills  "  without  blowing  open 
the  school-room  door  ;  and  there  was  another  lad,  from 
Somersetshire,  wlio  used  to  frighten  the  house-maids 
into  fits,  by  practising  Dryden's  '  Ode  for  Music'  in  his 
bed-room  ;  but  our  two  boys  for  lungs  and  muscles, 
were  the  son  of  an  Irish  auctioneer,  and  a  Scotch  lad 
who  was  born  near  the  Carron  iron-works.  We  only 
wish  Mr.  Innes  could  have  heard  them  in  the  '  Quar- 
rel of  Brutus  and  Cassius.'  Tiiere  was  voice  and 
action  for  ye  1  As  they  went  on  and  warmed  in  the 
argument,  down  came  all  the  dust  and  cobwebs  from  the 
ceiling,  and  there  was  such  a  stamping  of  feet  and  throw- 
ing about  of  arms,  as  we  have  seldom  witnessed  since, 
even  at  the  patent  theatres.  In  the  tempest  and  whirl- 
wind of  their  passion,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
they  almost  invariably  tore  their  jackets  under  the  arm- 
pits, for  the  mending  of  which,  poor  fellows,  they  had  to 
[)ay  out  of  their  pocket-money.  We  can  seriously  assure 
Mr.  Innes,  that  (not  to  speak  of  the  old  usher's  wig,  which 
was  generally  either  blown  off  by  the  force  of  their  lungs, 
or  knocked  off  by  the  action  of  their  muscles)  we  have 
seen  as  many  as  six  little  boys,  all  at  one  time,  twitching 
up  their  shoulders,  and  rubbing  their  cheeks  and  noses, 
to  soothe  the  pain  of  blows  they  had  received  by  impru- 
dently approaching  too  near  the  centre  of  action.  So 
that,  after  all,  the  '  Speaker  was  not  in  all  cases  so  fatal 
an  enemy  to  "  lungs  and  muscles  "  as  the  '  Rhetorical 
Class-Book'  would  imply.  It  did  not,  however  (and 
here  we  suspect  was  the  great  deficiency  of  that  now 
obsolete  work),  sufficiently  recommend  noise  and  vio- 
lence, but  rather  left  those  things  to  a  boy's  natural 
genius,  constitution,  and  habits.  Mr.  Innes  is  more  ex- 
plicit, saying,  in  one  short,  comprehensive  sentence, — 

"  In  the  class-room  I  must  have  the  pupil  exercise  his  lungs  and 
muscles,  else  of  what  use  is  the  e/ocutionisi  f 

All  this  is  in  the  Preface,  which  is  furthermore  enriched 
by  the  following  brief  but  convincing  exposition  of  the 
system  on  which  the  book  of  Rhetoric  has  been 
framed : — 

'•  In  the  following  selection  I  liave  scrupulously  examined  every 
passage,  and  ascertained  its  real  elocutionary  value  before  admit- 
ting it.  Here  are  no  pieces  put  in  merely  because  they  are  pretty 
or  pleasing.  But  the  superiority  of  this  work  consists  in  its  mar- 
ginal imiicalions;  and  I  trust  both  the  preceptor  and  the  pupil 
will  reap  the  advantage  of  the  patient  labour  and  attention  I  have 
bestowed,  in  bringing  under  the  eye,  at  a  glance,  the  turns  and 
shades  of  passion  and  expression  in  the  several  passages  selected. 
Let  the  teacher  see  that  these  transitions  are  attended  to,  else  the 
compiler's  labour  will  have  been  in  vain.  Every  pupil  has  provi- 
sion made  against  his  deficiencies,  which  lie  will  find  by  turning 
to  the  '  Index  of  Expression,'  following  the  '  General  Index." 

The  "  marginal  indications"  here  mentioned  are  set 
off  against  certain  emphatic  lines  of  poetry  or  clauses  of 
prose,  just  as  we  see  in  some  books  of  music  certain  parts 
of  the  notes  marked  *'  andante"  or  "  sostenuto,"  "  alle- 
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gro"  or  " affettuoso,"  and  soon.  We  will  presently 
make  this  clearer  by  an  example — else  (as  Mr.  Innes 
says)  the  reader  may  not  sufficiently  understand  us. 
The '  Index  of  Expression'  enumerates  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  from  'Admiration'  and  'Agony,' down 
to  '  Wildness'  and  'Wrath,'  and  gives  after  each  passion 
a  reference  in  figures  to  one  or  more  passages  in  prose 
or  poetry,  and  sometimes  in  both  (in  the  body  of  the 
book),  that  treat  of  these  passions  and  are  scored  by  Mr. 
Innes  in  marrjine.  For  instance,  we  look  out  for  the 
word  'Agony'  in  the  index,  and  we  find  it  followed  by 
"  128,"  which  figures  direct  us  to  the  punishment  of  Ma- 
zeppa  and  the  words  of  Lord  Byron's  poem,  beginning 
with — 

"  '  Bring  forth  the  horse  !' — the  horse  was  brought." 
In  the  same  manner,  after  '  Boldness,'  there  are  some 
figures  that  refer  to  a  man's  last  dying  speech,  and  after 
'Love'  a  similar  numerical  reference  to  a  scene  from 
Sheridan  Knowles's  'Wife  of  Mantua.'  In  this  manner 
the  young  elocutionisi  can  pick  out  his  passions  and 
examples  with  more  ease  tlian  he  finds  his  Latin  words 
in  '  Ainsworth's  Dictionary.' 

Having  despatched  his  Preface,  Mr.  Innes  takes  up  his 
subject  in  earnest,  and  in  forty  pages  gives  us  such  a 
lesson  on  'The  Organs  and  Operations  of  Speech,'  as  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  existing  book.  This 
lesson  being  finished,  he  devotes  the  remaining  300 
pages  of  his  volume  to  select  passages,  and  extracts  in 
verse  and  prose,  from  all  kinds  of  modern  writers,  from 
Walter  Scott  down  to  Allan  Cunningham,  from  Thomas 
Campbell  to  Mr.  M'Lellan,  from  Washington  Irving 
down  to  himself.  For  he,  the  'Elocutionist'  (Mr.  Henry 
Innes)  inserts  two  pages  of  prose  and  as  many  of  poetry, 
of  his  own  composition,  and  very  amusing  things  they  are ! 

He  opens  his  discourse  on  '  The  Organs  and  Opera- 
tions of  Speech,'  by  beginning  at  the  beginning  and 
going  to  the  very  end,  telling  us  in  so  many  words  that 
''  the  primary  cause  both  of  respiration  and  voice  is  the 
lungs,"  and  that  "  when  the  breath  is  stopped  we  expire 
or  die!'  From  such  a  philosophic  commencement  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  expect  something  more  than 
common.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  follow 
him  stage  by  stage  on  his  progress,  but  we  will  do  what  our 
limits  permit  us,  to  make  his  merits  known  to  the  world. 

A  very  interesting  and  novel  part  of  his  theory  is,  that 
the  consonants  (singly)  should  be  pronounced  without 
the  aid  or  addition  of  any  vowel  either  before  or  after 
them,  and  that  instead  of  saying  el  for  1,  cm  for  m,  ess 
for  s,  tee  for  t,  arr  for  r,  &c.,  we  should  simply  say  1,  m, 
s,  t,  r,  and  so  on.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  this 
is,  that  we  know  not  how  to  produce  an  articulate  sound 
with  a  separate  consonant  without  the  half  of  a  vowel, 
and  though  we  have  attempted  to  follow  the  two  rules 
given  by  the  author,  i.  e.,  for  m  let  the  lips  be  shut  before 
any  sound  is  heard  ;  and  for  /  let  the  top  of  the  tongue 
be  applied  close  to  the  upper  gum  ;  we  confess  we  can 
make  nothing  of  them  or  produce  any  other  sounds  than 
um  or  mum,  til  or  /(//. 

But  the  two  sections  where  Mr.  Innes  shines  to  most 
advantage,  are  those  devoted  to  '  Expression'  and  '  Ac- 
tion' in  public  speaking.  That  a  boy  may  obtain  the 
former,  he  says — 

"  Let  him  go  to  public  meetings  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment i  let  him  attend  the  sanctuary  where  some  faithful  servant 
of  God,  under  deep  conviction  himself,  enforces  on  a  cold  and  un- 
believing world  the  awful  truths  of  redemption  and  grace ;  let 
him  snatch  a  spark  of  the  fire  kindled  at  the  torch  of  earnest 
truth,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  his  compositions  and  extem- 
poraneous sentiments  will  not  fail  in  their  effect." 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  their  inconsiderate  mam- 
mas will  not  like  young  gentlemen,  fresli  from  boarding- 
school,  to  attend  public  meetings  in  such  stormy  seasons, 
when  brick-bats  are  occasionally  as  striking  as  the 


speeches  delivered,  and  pick-pockets  more  numerous 
than  orators  ;  and  also,  that  in  their  narrow-mindedness 
they  will  prefer  their  children  should  pay  attention  to  the 
matter,  rather  than  the  manner  of  the  preacher,  and  not 
think  of  making  themselves  elocutionists  in  church-time. 

In  the  section  of  '  Action,'  which  Mr.  Innes  evi- 
dently thinks  is  more  important  than  '  Expression,'  he 
goes  more  into  detail : — 

"  The  difficulty  of  describing  action  by  words  will  be  allowed 
by  every  one;  and  if  we  were  never  to  give  any  instructions  but 
such  as  should  completely  answer  our  wishes,  this  difficulty  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  not  attempting  to  give  any  description  of  it. 
But  there  are  many  degrees  between  conveying  a  precise  idea  of 
a  thing,  and  no  idea  at  all.  Besides,  in  this  part  of  delivery, 
instruction  may  be  conveyed  by  the  eye.  This  vehicle  is  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion ;  and  sketches,  representing  the  attitudes 
described,  are  annexed,  which  it  is  hoped  will  facilitate  the  pupil's 
conception." 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  enrich  our  pages  with  the 
sketches,  which  are  three  in  number,  representing  a 
school-boy  (and  a  very  nice,  curly-headed  boy  it  is)  in 
different  attitudes,  speaking  a  speech  out  of  '  The  Rheto- 
rical Class-Book.'  His  arms  and  legs,  to  be  sure,  look 
very  much  as  if  they  were  set  in  motion  by  wires  ;  but 
that  does  not  much  signify,  and  is  natural  in  one  of  his 
age,  when  set  to  do  very  artificial  work.  Not  being  able 
to  transfer  the  posture-master's  pictures,  we  must  give 
Mr.  Innes's  explanatory  prose,  which  cannot  fail  re- 
minding our  readers  of  an  important  work  we  had  the 
honour  to  review  not  long  ago, — we  mean  the  '  Book 
of  Etiquette,'  which  has  many  qualities  in  common  with 
this  book  of  rhetoric.  There  is  the  same  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  externals,  and  to  delicate,  minute  details  in 
both.    Mr.  Innes  says, — 

"  When  he  begins  to  speak,  the  pupil  should  rest  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  on  the  right  leg,  the  other  just  touching  the 
ground,  at  the  distance  at  which  it  would  naturally  fall,  if  lifted 
up,  to  show  that  the  body  does  not  bear  upon  it.  The  knees 
should  be  straight  and  braced,  and  the  body,  though  perfectly 
slrnighl,  not  perpendicular,  but  inclining  as  far  to  the  right  as  a 
firm  position  on  the  right  leg  will  permit.  The  right  arm  must 
then  be  held  out,  with  the  palm  open,  the  fingers  straight  and 
close,  the  thumb  almost  as  distant  from  them  as  it  will  go,  and  the 
flat  of  the  hand  neither  horisonlal  nor  vertical,  but  exactly  between 
both*  ....  Wlien  the  pupil  has  pronounced  one  sen- 
tence in  the  position  thus  described,  the  hand,  as  if  lifeless,  must 
di'op  down  to  the  side  the  very  moment  the  last  accented  word  is 
pronounced  ;  and  the  body,  without  altering  the  place  of  the 
feet,  poise  itself  on  the  left  leg,  while  the  left  hand  raises  itself 
into  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  right  was  before,  and  con- 
tinues in  tills  position  till  the  end  of  the  7iext  sentence,  when  it 
drops  down  on  the  side  as  if  dead;  and  the  body,  poising  itself 
on  the  right  leg,  as  before,  continues  with  the  right  arm  ex- 
tended, till  the  end  of  the  succeeding  sentence  ;  and  so  on  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  alternately,  till  the  speech  is 
ended.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pupil  end  one  sen- 
tence before  he  begin  another." 

"  We  are  no  orator  as  Innes  is  ;"  but  having  re- 
peatedly seen  the  big,  wooden  fantoccini  at  Marseilles, 
act  tragedy  and  scripture  pieces,  and  observed  that  their 
arms  were  moved  up  and  down  (by  pulleys),  first  the 
right,  and  then  the  left,  in  regular  rotation,  in  a  "  see- 
saw margery-daw  "  fashion,  we  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  he  is  right  in  what  he  recommends.  Con- 
tinuing this  solemnly  important  subject,  he  says, — 

"  He  (the  pupil)  must  let  the  arm  drop  to  the  side,  and  con- 
tinning  for  a  moment  in  that  posture  in  which  he  concluded, 
before  he  poises  his  body  on  the  other  leg,  and  laises  the  other 
arm  into  the  diagonal  position  before  described  ;  both  which  should 
be  done  before  he  begins  to  pronounce  the  next  sentence.  Care 
must  also  be  taken,  in  shifting  the  body  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  that  the  feet  do  not  alter  their  distance.  In  altering  the 
position  of  the  liody,  the  feet  will  necessarily  alter  their  position 
a  little  ;  but  this  change  must  be  made  by  tiu-ning  the  toes  in  a 
somewhat  different  direction,  without  suffering  them  to  shift 
their  ground.    The  heels,  in  this  transition,  change  their  place, 

*  These  rules,  and  some  whicli  follow,  may  be  at  first  sight 
considered  more  difficult  than  those  about  posture  set  down  in 
the  '  Book  of  Etiquette ;'  but  from  the  more  positive  and  mathe- 
matical nature  of  Mr.  Innes's  language,  they  will  not  be  found 
so  in  reality. 
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but  not  the  toes :  the  toes  may  be  considered  as  pivots,  on  which 
the  body  turns  from  side  to  side. 

"  If  the  pupil's  Isnees  are  not  well  formed,  or  incline  inwards, 
he  must  be  tauj^ht  to  keep  his  legs  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  incline  his  liody  so  much  to  that  side  on  which  the 
arm  is  extended,  as  to  oblige  him  to  rest  the  opposite  leg  upon 
the  toe;  and  this  will,  in  a  great  measure,  hide  tlie  defect  of  his 
make." 

Our  affection,  as  well  as  esteem,  is  conciliated  by  this 
trulv  philanthropic  consideration  and  provision  for 
embrvo  orators  with  bandy  legs.  We  wonder,  liowever, 
he  did  not  recommend  wide  and  Joose-legged  trousers 
as  an  additional  concealment  of  deformity  ;  but  perhaps 
boys  have  their  peculiar  notions,  and  act  just  like  men 
on  these  points. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  fashionable  annals  of  these  king- 
doms, that  several  years  ago  the  lady  patronesses  of  Al- 
mack's  took  exception  to  the  latitude  the  gentlemen 
allowed  themselves  in  their  nether  habiliments.  The 
matter  which  had  often  been  talked  over  out  of  the  house, 
was  at  length  formally  l.rought  up  and  discussed  in  the 
Peeresses,  where  a  duchess  or  two,  a  dozen  of  English 
cotmtesscs,  and  a  brace  of  foreign  princesses,  decided 
nem.  con.  that  loose  pantaloons  were  sailor-like  abomi- 
nations and  not  dress, — that  tight  pantaloons  were  dress, 
and  that  nothing  but  tights  should  be  admissible  to  that 
august  assembly.  As  soon  as  this  awful  decree  was 
made  known,  all  the  well-legged  men  about  town,  moved 
thereto  in  part  by  a  constitutional  dislike  of  so  arbitrary 
an  enactment,  and  in  part  through  compassion  for  such 
of  their  friends  as  were  not  so  fortunate  en  fait  dejavibes 
as  themselves,  made  uj)  their  minds  that  they  would  not 
wear  tights,  but  go  in  loose  ])antaloons  as  before.  Soon 
after  this  generous  resolve,  a  grand  ball-night  came  on, 
when  lo  !  and  behold  !  every  bad-legged  man  of  that 
happy  and  privileged  class  ap])eared  in  most  elastic 
tights,  while  all  the  finely-proportioned  legs  were,  as 
usual,  modestlv  concealed  in  amjile  drapery.  The  show 
of  knock-knees,  and  bow-knees — of  legs  with  no  calf  or 
with  too  much  calf,  or  with  the  calves  in  the  wrong  places, 
was  astounding  and  not  to  be  borne.  A  wliisper,  which 
crescendo  became  a  nuirmur,  went  round  the  room — 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  for  the  three  days  following, 
and  after  passing  four  sleepless  nights,  the  lady  patro- 
nesses met,  and  by  unanimous  consent  rescinded  the  rash 
edict — and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  all  wear  looswA 
pantaloons  at  dances  and  junkets  even  to  this  day. 

Perha])s  the  school-boys,  "  whose  knees  are  not  well- 
formed,  or  incline  inwards,"  would  behave  with  equal 
fatuity,  and  reject  the  shelter  of  broad  trousers  even 
when  recommended  by  a  "  Teacher  of  Elocution,  liCC- 
turer  on  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  London 
Institutions." 

Our  teacher  warmly  recommends  that  the  "  elocution- 
ist" after  placing  his  pujjil  in  jiosition,  stand  exactly  op- 
posite to  him,  and,  like  a  fugehnan  on  a  drill  ground, 
perform  all  the  actions  or  evolutions  before,  or  in  accord 
with  him.  This  may  be  all  very  well,  so  long  as  the 
master  is  a  man  of  experience,  and  graceful,  expert 
movements,  but  for  ourselves,  we  should  decline  intrust- 
ing our  son's  oratorical  action  to  the  strict  guirlance  of 
any  man — unless,  indeed,  he  could  produce  such  creden- 
tials and  i)roofs  of  talent,  grace,  and  experience  as  those 
Mr.  Innes  lays  before  us.  We  remember  what  happened 
to  our  recruits  at  Gibraltar,  after  our  old  fugelman  had 
died  of  "  black-strap"  or  the  yellow  fever,  and  how  they 
all  carried  arms  when  they  ought  to  have  • 


Eut  we  must  not  go  into  another  story,  so  let  us  finish 
this  article  with  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Innes's  "  marginalin- 
dicalions"  in  which,  as  he  says  himself,  the  .tnperiority 
of  his  work  cordis. 

Where  shall  we  choose?  Oh  !  the  following  part  of 
a  well-known  scene  from  Hamlet  will  do  as  well  as  any- 
thing, and  if  the  "  marginal  indications"  do  not  improve 


our  reader's  rhetoric,  and  the  note  at  the  bottom  does 
not  improve  their  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  we  must 
give  them  up  as  having  no  hope  of  them  : — 

Hon.  Hail  to  your  lordship  !  Respectful 
'  salutation. 
Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well.  Polite  recog- 

Horatio — or  I  do  forget  myself.-*  nition. 
HoR.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  tj  i, 

ever.  ' "         ' ' 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I'll  change  that  name  „  ,, 
with  you :  '^^  ^" 

But  what  make  you  from  Wittenburgh — Ho-  ,      .  . 
ratio?  Inqu.nng. 

Hou.  A  truant  disposition  ;  good  my  lord.  Carelessly. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so:  Dissenting. 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself : — I  know  you  are  no  truant — 
But  what  is  your  aifair  at  Elsinore  ?  Inquiring. 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart*.  Melancholy. 

Hon.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral.  Answering. 

Ham.  T  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student,  Seriously. 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding.  Bitterly. 

Hou.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon't.  Acquiescing. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral  baked  ^  , 

meats  Contempt. 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.  Indignation. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  -p- 

Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio. 

My  father  !  methinks  I  see  my  father  !  Abstraction. 


PANTIKA. 

Pantika,  or  Traditions  of  the  most  Ancient  Times.    By  William 
Howitt.    2  vols.  8vo.    London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 

The  wilty  Figaro,  who  had  put  an  innocent  plaster  over 
the  blind  and  totally-extinguished  eyes  of  Don  Bartolo's 
mule,  when  asked  whether  that  would  make  the  mule 
see,  said,  "  Perhaps  not,  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  beast 
from  seeing;"  in  short,  if  it  did  no  good,  it  would  do  no 
harm.  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Howitt 
writings  in  general — though  William,  the  member  of  the 
family  now  under  consideration,  has  produced  two  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule.  The  first  exception  to  his 
negative  merit  is  his  '  Book  of  the  Seasons,'  which  we 
hold  to  be  a  very  pretty,  nice  little  book,  and  one  likely 
to  do  good  (in  a  small  way),  as  it  tends  to  encourage  a 
love  of  nature  and  an  attention  to  the  beautiful  processes 
that  are  every  moment  going  on  around  those  who  live 
in  the  country.  It  is  all  about  trees,  plants,  flowers, 
birds,  butterflies,  and  poetry,  and  ostensibly  breathes  the 
most  humanized,  mild,  and  gentle  spirit — a  spirit  that  is 
brim-full  of  love  for  this  fair  world,  and  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  and  all  living  creatures  that  inhabit 
therein,  and  utterly  incapable  of  a  fierce  or  passionate 
thought. 

The  second  exception,  in  which  William  Howitt  com- 
pletely upset  the  pleasant  notion  we  had  formed  of  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  is  his  'History  of  Priest- 
craft,' a  fierce,  bold,  and  bad  book,  and  one  calculated  to 
do  much  harm  to  inconsiderate  and  uninformed  people. 
In  this  volume,  forgetting  the  gentleness  of  the  estimable 
religious  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  he  comes  upon  us 
like  an  "armed  man,"  made  blind  by  rage  or  strong 
drink,  and  attacks  tlie  priesthood  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  faiths,  with  the  indiscriminating  fury  of  a 
swash-buckler.  His  object  seems  to  be,  to  prove  that 
all  the  calamities  mankind  have  laboured  under,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  jjresent  day,  have  been 
])roduct'd  by  the  infernal  malice  and  selfishness  of  Sacer- 
dotes  el  Reges,  or  what  he  politely  calls  in  one  of  the 
nondescript  stories  he  has  just  published — "the  base  and 
bloody  arts  of  jiriests  and  rulers."  The  incorrectness  of 
his  conclusions  is,  for  the  most  part,  equal  to  their  un- 
charitableness — his  logic  is  as  bad  as  his  temper,  and  liis 

*  The  indication  given  here,  is  under  the  supposition  that  the 
poet  meant "  to  driuk,"  as  a  figurative  expression ;  to  "  drink 
deep"  0/  grief. 
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learning  as  small  as  his  modesty,  We  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  at  what  third  or  fourth-liand  autho- 
rities he  drew  the  false  erudition  of  which  he  makes  such 
a  parade,  but  we  can  tell  him  where  he  might  liave  got 
it  all  at  very  little  trouble,  and  in  a  modern  language. 
We  mean  in  such  books  as  '  L'Origine  des  Cultes,'  by 
Dupuis,  '  Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature,'  by  the  Biiron 
d'Holbach,  or  his  coterie,  and  other  works  of  that  kind, 
which  instructed  the  wits  of  Paris  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  are  laughed  at  by  all  scholars  in  tliis. 

The  moment  chosen  for  the  appearance  of  this  in- 
flammatory treatise  on  Churches  was  one  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  England  was  excited  with  the  question  of 
church  reform — a  question  that  can  never  be  properly 
settled  except  by  the  most  dispassionate  and  sol)er  deli- 
beration. Tiie  so-called  History  of  Priestcraft,  however 
intended,  came,  like  a  firebrand,  to  inflame  passion,  and 
that  it  did  not  more  mischief  was  owing  to  the  dulness 
of  the  flame  it  conveyed,  and  the  wealiness  of  the  hand 
that  tiirevv  it.  As  the  book  chimed  in  with  the  liurried 
notions  of  many  per.sons,  and  touched  on  the  present 
grounds  of  dispute  about  cliurcli  property,  tithes,  mar. 
riages,  funerals,  &c.,  we  dare  say  it  sold  better  than  any 
of  friend  Howitt's  innocent  productions.  As  far  as  tlie 
money-bags  were  concerned,  the  time  was  well  selected. 

Having  settled  the  Church  in  his  last  octavo,  friend 
Howitt,  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  endeavours, 
with  amusing  confidence,  to  establish  a  new  theory  and 
system  of  poetry,  which,  however,  axe  noi  quite  ncio,  inas- 
much as  they  closely  resemble  what  was  promulg-ated  by  the 
learned  and  diffident  D'Israeli  the  Youny:er,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  '  Wonderful  Tale  of  Alroy,'  published  some 
two  years  ago.  We  have  called  William  Howitt's  present 
tales  "  nondescripts,'  but  he  says  that  "  an  excellent 
critic"  said  lately  tliat  such  productions  <ive  poems ;  to 
which  he  adds,  "  That  is  exactly  my  idea  of  them."  Ee 
it  so.  We  care  little  for  a  name  ;  and  as  we  ourselves 
did  not  know  what  name  to  give  tiiem,  we  had  as  lief 
call  them  poems  as  anything  else,  having  been  assured, 
some  lime  since,  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  definition 
given  by  the  bourgeois  gentiihomme — namely,  that 
"  whateveris  not  poetry  is  ])rose,and  v/hatever  is  not  prose 
is  poetrv."  If  tiie  '  Tale  of  Alroy '  is  poetry,  it  would  be 
unfair  and  unreasonable  to  deny  that  these  "  traditions 
of  the  most  ancient  times  "  are  also  poetry.  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  Preface  the  author  meets  the 
objections  apt  to  be  raised  against  works  of  fiction  and 
description  that  treat  of  such  remote  times  as  the  days  of 
Sennacherib,  King  Solomon,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
pre-Adamites,  as  the  prose  poems  he  now  offers  to  the 
public  actually  do  treat.    He  says, — 

"  A  most  absurd  doctrine  respecting  works  of  imagination  has 
l)een  broached  of  late  years,  and  one  that  I  liave  been  surprised 
to  see  avowed  in  the  criticisms  of  some  who  ouglit  to  know  better 
tlie  principles  of  tlieir  own  art.  If  it  has  been  their  lot  to 
review  a  work  which  has  been  deficient  in  interest,  they  have 
tliought  it  ample  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  deficiency,  to 
say — The  author  has  unfortunately  laid  the  scene  of  his  work 
beyond  the  range  of  our  sympathies  ;  it  is  too  distant  in  time  or 
country.  Now,  if  this  doctrine  must  Ije  received  as  truth,  then 
will  follow  one  of  the  most  singular  and  amazing  deductions 
imaginable.  What,  indeed,  becomes  then  of  the  historic  interest 
of  tiie  BMe  ?  What  becomes  of  Homer  ?  They  are  surely  as 
distant,  in  point  of  time,  as  any  work  written  in  the  present  day 
can  be.  Nay,  what  becomes  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
the  ancients  ?'' 

After  these  modest  and  sensible  queries,  our  friend 
William  goes  on  to  ask,  what,  were  the  objections 
alluded  to  admitted,  would  become  of  Virf^il  (we  give 
the  names  in  tlie  urder  he  jdaces  them  in),  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  Milton,  Shakspeare  ;  of 
the  Dion  and  Laodamia  of  Wordsworth  ;  the  Tlialaba 
and  Curse  of  Kehama  of  Soutliey  ;  the  Lalla  Ilookh 
and  the  Epicurean  of  Moore;  the  Salathiel  of  Croly  ; 
the  Valerius  of  Lockhart ;  and,  finally,  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments? 
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To  all  this  we  will  only  say,  that  the  Bible  (to  treat 
it  in  the  fashion  of  William  Howitt,  as  a  merely  literary 
production,)  derives  an  immense  beauty  and  interest 
from  being  an  ancient  picture  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  not  a  fancy  sketch  drawn  by  a  modern  imagination. 
We  feel  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs,  judges,  and  early 
kings  of  Israel  to  be  truth,  and  not  fancy.  The  same 
thing  applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Homer,  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  Pindar.  Although  an  author  of 
modern  times  certainly  increases  the  difficulties  of  his 
task  by  throwing  his  scenes  and  characters  back  into 
the  dim  shades  of  antiquity,  or  to  remote  and  unknown 
countries,  it  is  in  the  province  of  genius  to  triumph  over 
all  difficulties — to  elicit  light  from  darkness — to  make 
the  distant  present  and  tangible — to  bring  whatever  it 
touches  whhin  "  the  range  of  our  sympathies."  In 
literature,  It  is  not  this  or  that  suhject^ — this  or  that 
time  and  place — we  are  bound  to  admire  or  condemn, 
but  this  author's  fitness,  and  preparation  to  treat  them. 
When  William  Howitt  has  as  much  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  much  poetical 
genius  as  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Moore,  or  even  Lock- 
hart,  (we  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in  order 
not  to  increase  the  absurdity  of  friend  William's  posi- 
tion), he  may  safely  venture  to  write  legends  of  ancient 
times;  but  to  judge  of  him  as  he  now  is,  it  certainly 
betokens  an  extreme  of  impudence  to  make  such  refer- 
ences, or  to  attempt  to  spread  his  little,  ragged  flag 
under  shelter  of  their  bnnners. 

As  for  Croly's  '  Salathiel,'  we  have  always  considered 
it  a  mere  extravagance,  and  willingly  give  it  up  to 
William  Howitt  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  Without 
our  permission,  he  has  already  made  great  use  of  that 
work,  the  style  of  his  ])resent  poems  being  a  hybrid  be- 
gotten between  that  of  '  Salathiel'  and  the  style  of  '  The 
V\'onderful  Tale  of  Alroy.'  This  is  apparent  in  all  the 
prose  poems,  but  in  none  more  evidcnit  than  in  the  story 
about '  Ithran,  the  Demoniac'  This  said  Ithran  is  re- 
presented as  an  imlucky  Jew,  who  during  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  is  appointed,  as  a  man  having  "  great  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  Moses,"  to  conduct  a  scape- 
goat, (on  the  head  uf  which  the  High  Priest  had  laid 
"  the  whole  sin  of  the  Israelites,")  to  the  desert  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  encampment.  Being  very  him- 
gry  and  thirsty,  instead  of  driving  the  goat  before  him 
into  the  regions  of  "  infinite  space,"  he  cuts  its  throat, 
drinks  its  blood  before  it  is  dead,  and  then  devours  its 
uncooked  flesh,  like  an  Indian  sheep-eater.  The  conse- 
quence is  natural  and  inevitable — all  the  crime  and  fury 
of  Israel  that  had  been  removed  lo  the  goat,  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  goat  to  Ithran,  who,  before  he  can  digest 
his  supper,  becomes  "  the  demon  of  the  desert,"  cursing 
and  laughing — leaping  down  rocky  jjrccipices,  climbing 
uj)  trees,  shaking  his  fists  at  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
communing  with  "  the  colossal  majesty  of  Baal,"  the 
smiling  Ashtaroth,  "  the  queen  of  heaven,  diademed 
with  the  horned  moon,"  "  Pibeseth,  the  blushing  and 
shame-faced  goddess,"  "  Baal  rolling  on  his  fishy  rear," 
"  Moloch,  enveloped  in  the  furnace  glow  of  his  own 
flames;"  and  with  many  others  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  heathens.  This,  our  slight  sketch  of  Ithran,  will 
give  a  very  fair  notion  of  ^Villlam  Howitt's  happy  choice 
of  incidents  for  his  '  Traditions  of  the  most  Ancient 
Times.'  Those  who  love  and  venerate  the  Bible,  will 
most  assuredly  turn  with  sorrow  or  scorn  from  such  cari- 
catured amplifications  of  its  traditions  and  mysteries. 
"  But  fools  rush  in,"  &c. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

« 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.    Trau.slated  by  Ale.'cander  Pope.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Index.    r2mo.    Pp.  582.  6s. 

This  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  the  best  pocket 
edition  of  Pope's  Iliad  that  has  appeared.  Besides 
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being  very  neatly  and  distinctly  printed,  altliougli  in  a 
small  type,  it  is  furnished  throughout  with  notes  expla- 
natory of  all  such  allusions  and  other  difficulties  as  are 
likely  to  give  any  trouble  to  a  mere  English  scholar  in 
perusing  the  poem.  We  observe  that  these  notes  occur 
on  almost  every  page,  and  although  they  are  for  the 
most  part  abridged  from  the  large  edition  of  Pope's 
translation,  otiier  works — such  as  the  translation  by 
Cowper,  for  instance — have  also  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution. Pope's  Preface  is  given  entire  ;  and  there  is 
prefixed  to  the  poem  an  '  Essay  on  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Genius  of  Homer,'  which  is  stated  to  be  principally 
formed  from  that  })ublished  by  Pope,  and  from  the  arti- 
cles Homer  and  Ilesiod  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana.'  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  which  have  been 
advocated  in  recent  times  by  Wolfe  and  Heyne.  With 
regard  to  this  essay,  we  wish  the  passages  borrowed 
from  Pope,  and  those  borrowed  from  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Melropolitana,'  had  been  distinctly  marked.  It  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  reading  a  quotation  not  to  know  the 
source  from  which  it  has  been  taken ;  and  still  more 
unsatisfactory  not  to  be  certain  whether  what  you  are 
reading  is  a  quotation  or  no.  Pope's  prose  argument  is 
prefixed  to  each  book  of  the  poem  ;  and  an  '  Index  of 
Persons,'  which  appears  to  be  sufficiently  minute,  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES, &c. 

Manchester  Foreign  Library. — This  Library,  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, was  established  in  1830,  and  its  funds  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a  flourishing  state.  It  contains  upwards  of  1600 
volumes,  and  has  ninety  subscribers. 

Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cormcall. — The  first  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year  has  just 
taken  place  at  Penzance.  The  following  Papers  were 
read  : — 1.  On  the  Geology  of  Forfarshire ;  by  H.  S.  Boase, 
Esq.,  M.D.  2.  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  Mineral  Veins ; 
by  Mr.  R.  Tregaskis.  3.  Notice  of  the  Effects  of  a  Flash 
of  Lightning  in  East  Huel  Crofty.  Several  distinguished 
individuals  were,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  appointed 
corresponding  members  of  the  Society. 

Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — At  the 
monthly  meeting,  on  Friday,  February  6,  a  number  of 
interesting  donations  to  the  INIuseum  were  announced ; 
among  otheis,  a  beautiful  selection  of  Fossils,  by  Mr. 
Adcock,  cliiefly  from  the  Dudley  limestone  and  the  Shrop- 
shire coal-field.  A  mass  of  excrinital  limestone,  analogous 
to  the  eutroctal  marbles  of  Derbysliire,  but  in  which  the 
representatives  of  those  inexplicable  fossils,  usually  deno- 
minated screw-stones,  appear  in  new  and  most  singular 
combinations,  excited  much  interest. 

Brighton. —  An  evening  school  for  the  education  of 
young  chimney-sweepers  has  been  just  established  at 
Brighton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner, 

LECTURES  RECENTLY  DELIVERED,  OR  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE 
FOLLOWING  INSTITUTIONS  : — 

Bath  Literary  Institution. — On  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt, 

by  the  Marquis  Spinelo. 
Birmingham  Philosophical  Institution.- — A  course  of  six 

Lectures  on  Magnetic  Electricity,  by  Mr.  Addams. 
Brighton  Literary  arid  Scientific  Institution. — On  the 

Affinities  of  Language,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Turnbull. 
Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — On  the 

Senses  of  Animals,  by  A.  S.  S.  Dodd,  Esq. 
Chichester  Mechanics'  Institute.— On  the  Cultivation  of 

the  Vine,  by  Mr.  Clement  Hoare. 
Coventry  Mechanics^  Institute. — On  Perspective,  by  Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith. 

Devonport  McQhanics'  Institute.—  On  Stenography,  by 
Mr.  Treeby. 

Doncaster  Lyceum. — On  the  means  of  imparting  Scientific 
Information,  so  as  to  render  it  practically  available, 
by  Mr,  Levison. 


Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — On  the  Cha- 
racter and  Poetical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron,  by  Mr.  E. 
N.  Alexander. 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Engraving,  by  Mr.  Jacobs ; 
on  Constructive  Architecture,  by  Mr.  Hadfield. 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. — An  Appeal 
from  Musicians  to  First  Principles  in  Vocal  Music,  by 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Leeds  Literary  Institution. — On  the  Advantages  of  a  Clas- 
sical Education,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton. 

Leicester  Mechatiics'  Institute. — A  course  on  Geology,  by 
Mr.  Laurance. 

Lewes  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  the  Law  of  Libel,  by  Mr. 
p.  W.  Cooper. 

Nottingham  Literary  Society. — On  Superstition,  by  Mr. 

Baker ;  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Literature  and 

Science,  by  Mr.  Goldsmith. 
Plymouth  Institution. — On  Naval  Architecture,  by  Mr. 

H.  Chatfield. 

Rugby  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, — On  the  Poetry 
of  the  Ancients,  by  Morris  Williams,  Esq. 

Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. —  On  Sus- 
pended Animation,  by  Mr.  W.Jackson. 

Teignmouth  Mechanics^  Institute,  —  On  Optics,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Roper, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— THIRD  WEEKLY 
EVENING  MEETING. 
Friday,  February  6. — The  quality  of  readiness  which 
we  pointed  out  in  our  last  number,  as  eminently  belonging 
to  Mr.  Faraday — considered  as  a  public  teacher — was  put 
to  the  test  this  evening.  Dr.  Lardner  had  been  announced 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  H alley's 
comet,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  found  that  that 
gentleman,  who  it  appears  is  in  Paris,  was  not  forthcom- 
ing; and  accordingly  Mr.  Faraday,  "at  a  short  notice," 
undertook  to  be  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  he  went  through  the  part  with  ability;  at 
the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  state,  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  involved  considerations  that — to  say  the  least — are 
ever  drawbacks  on  Mr.  Faraday's  success,  because  refer- 
ring to  his  own  brilliant  discoveries  in  electro-chemistry. 
The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  "  certain  properties  in  the 
induction  of  electrical  currents,"  on  which,  as  it  appeared, 
Mr.  Faraday  read  a  paper  the  preceding  evening,  before 
the  Royal  Society.  This  paper  is  the  ninth  of  a  series 
which  promises,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an  era  in 
the  interesting  branch  of  science  to  which  it  belongs.  As 
the  bearing  of  this  ninth  essay  would  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood without  a  reference  to  the  preceding  eight,  and  as 
we  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inviting,  on  a  very  early 
occasion,  the  reader's  attention  to  Mr.  Faraday's  discove- 
ries in  detail,  we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  merely 
state  the  curious  fact  which  Mr.  Faraday  established  by 
experiment.  By  electrical  induction  the  reader  is  to  un- 
derstand simply  the  transfer  of  the  electrical  energy  from 
a  body  in  a  state  of  electrical  tension,  to  a  body  in  an  or- 
dinary or  natural  state.  Now  Mr.  Faraday  demonstrated 
that  no  transfer  takes  place  if  the  conductor  is  connected 
at  both  extremities  with  the  electrifying  body — and  that 
an  interruption  or  breaking  off  in  the  current  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  spark  and  other  phenomena  of 
induction.  But  if  we  take  as  our  conductors  two  wires  of 
the  same  composition — but  differing  in  length— we  shall 
find  that  if  the  wire  be  very  short,  say  ten  inches,  there 
will  be  no  spark  nor  shock  to  the  nervous  system  ;  while 
if  it  be  of  considerable  length,  say  eighty  feet,  there  will 
be  a  spark  and  shock  in  magnitude  proportional  to  the 
length.  Now,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted 
through  the  short  wire  is  at  least  equal  to  that  transmitted 
through  the  longer  one,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mer raises  platinum  to  a  red  heat,  while  the  latter  scarcely 
affects  its  temperature.  Hence  Mr.  Faraday  contended 
that  the  action  of  the  long  wire  was  the  result  of  an  accu- 
mulation—or series  of  circuits  of  electrical  currents — which 
produced  the  electrical  spark  by  induction.  This  state- 
ment is,  we  feel,  necessarily  obscure,  without  that  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Faraday's  former  researches,  which  we  promise 
our  readers  on  an  early  opportunity. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MEETING  OP  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

February  \0. — On  the  present  occasion,  the  subjects 
brought  before  the  meeting  were  chiefly  of  an  anatomical 
character,  and  consequently  of  more  especial  interest  to 
the  physiologist  and  comparative  anatomist.  A  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  the  habits  of  that  singular  and  little- 
known  animal,  the  Hyrax  or  Daman  iHyrax  capensis), 
was  communicated  by  W.  R.  Read,  Esq.,  in  whose  pos- 
session the  individual  alluded  to  lived  for  a  short  time 
after  its  arrival  in  this  countiy.  The  Daman  is  a  little 
rabbit-looking  animal,  and  dwells  among  the  rocks  and 
craggy  places  of  the  mountains  of  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  of  Abyssinia,  Syria,  &c.  It  is  the  coney  of  Scripture. 
The  Daman  had,  previously  to  the  time  of  Cuvier,  been 
placed  by  naturalists  among  rodent  animals,  such  as  the 
rabbit,  hare,  guinea-pig,  &c.  It  was  reserved  for  that 
celebrated  anatomist  to  discover  and  establish  its  true 
situation  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Little  as  it  resembles 
externally  the  massive  rhinoceros, — little  as  its  sprightly  ac- 
tive manners  approximate  to  those  of  that  heavy,  sluggish, 
yet  undaunted  creature,  the  anatomical  relationship  which 
the  two  animals  bear  to  each  other  is  remarkably  striking. 
Hence  is  the  little  Daman  now  placed  among  the  animals 
of  the  paehydermatous  order.  Cuvier  indeed  remarks, 
that  "  there  is  no  quadruped  which  proves  more  than  the 
Daman  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  anatomy, 
in  order  to  determine  the  true  relationships  of  ani- 
mals." The  individual  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Read 
(like  those  which  we  have  previously  seen),  was  sportive 
and  good  tempered,  very  cleanly,  and  disposed  to  be 
familiar  with  tliose  to  whose  presence  it  was  accustomed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  very  soon  taken  ill,  and  died.  The 
body  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  dis- 
sected by  Mr.  Martin,  who  drew  up  a  paper  respecting  its 
anatomy,  read  at  the  present  meeting,  He  stated  that  his 
examinations  confirmed  the  account  given  by  Pallas,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  Owen.  The  number  of  the  ribs  of 
this  animal  is  very  extraordinary,  and  is  exceeded  by  the 
two- toed  sloth  alone;  they  are  21  on  each  side — the  sloth 
has  23. 

One  of  the  pelicans  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  hav- 
ing died,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Martin,  on  its  anatomy  was  read. 
The  bird  in  question  is  most  probably  a  new  species  ;  it 
is  smaller  than  the  common  pelican,  and  clouded  with 
grey,  which  underwent  no  change,  though  the  individual 
had  been  many  years  alive  in  the  Gardens.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  cleared  up  in  this  group  of  aquatic  birds, 
many  species,  truly  distinct,  having  been  hitherto  con- 
founded with  each  other,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  the  bird  in  question  having  been  regarded  for 
some  time  as  the  young  of  the  common  pelican  in  imma- 
ture plumage.  Mr."  Martin,  in  his  paper,  alluded  to  the 
lightness  of  the  skeleton,  the  bones  being  filled  with  air, 
and  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone, 
with  the  keel  of  which  at  its  anterior  point  the  os  furcatum 
or  merrythought,  of  a  triangular  figure,  is  united  by  true 
ossification.  This  peculiarity  he  stated  occurs  also  in  the 
adjutant  (Ctconia  argula)  and  the  heron,  all  birds  of  un- 
tiring powers  of  flight,  and  characterized  by  graceful  ease 
and  dignity  while  on  the  wing.  In  the  falcon  tribe,  whose 
flight  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  the  os  furcatum  is  very 
strong,  but  shaped  much  like  a  horse-shoe,  a  considerable 
space  intervening  between  it  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum. 
The  extent  of  the  air-cells  between  the  large  muscles  of 
the  chest  was  described  as  very  remarkable. 

Several  new  and  interesting  insects,  with  observations 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (to  whom  they  belonged)  on  their  cha- 
racters and  affinities,  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
meeting.  Of  these  insects  one  was  a  moth,  the  others 
were  referable  to  the  melnlonthridous  family. 

On  the  table  were  various  anatomical  preparations, 
illustrative  of  the  dissection  of  the  Daman  and  of  the 
pelican. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  February  24. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  2nd  of  Fefii  uari/. 
Formation  of  the  Perispliermis  of  the  Grain  of  the  Tamus,  &c. 

A  communication  to  the  Academy  from  M.  Boutigny, 
upon  the  use  of  a  tincture  of  iodine,  as  an  ink  which  be- 
comes invisible  by  keeping,  having  obtained  general 


publicity  through  the  medium  of  the  French  journals,  M. 
Chevallier  determined  to  investigate  the  means  of  detect- 
ing its  presence,  when  used  with  a  fraudulent  design.  He 
finds  that  tincture  of  iodine  is  distinguished  from  common 
writing  ink  by  turning  to  a  reddish-violet  colour,  and  that 
it  does  not  totally  disappear  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  writing,  for  which  it  has  been  used,  may  be 
made  to  re-appear  by  the  immersion  of  the  paper  in  a  so- 
lution of  chlorine,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
after  this  treatment,  the  writing  again  disappears,  but  not 
until  time  sufficient  to  copy  it  has  elapsed. 

M.  Payen  transmitted  some  observations,  collected  by 
M.  Gaymard,  upon  the  recent  choking  up  of  the  pipes  of 
the  fountains  at  Grenoble,  with  filth.  The  pipes  are  made 
of  iron,  and  it  is  M.  Payen's  opinion  that  the  deposit  is 
not  introduced  into  the  pipes  by  the  water,  but  is  formed 
there  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  numerous  very  minute  galvanic  circles. 
These  circles  are  found  to  exist  in  those  places  where  sub- 
stances of  some  different  nature  have  united  with  the  iron 
in  the  composition  of  the  pipes. 

M.  Isidore  GeofFroy  Saint-Hilaire  reported  verbally  upon 
"The  Species,  Genera,  and  Monographs  of  living  Shell-fish, 
comprising  those  in  the  Massena  Museum,  the  Lamarck  col- 
lection, and  the  collection  of  the  Museumof  Natural  History 
and  others  discovered  by  recent  travellers."  The  author  of 
the  paper,  M.  Klenner,  has  been  long  attached  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  has  also  been  charged  with 
the  labour  of  classifying  the  collection  of  shells  belonging 
to  the  Prince  d'Essling,  who  has  so  liberally  thrown  his  col- 
lection open  to  the  scientific  public  two  days  in  the  week. 
M.  Saint-Hilaire  states,  that  this  work  contains  the  recti- 
fication, from  the  original  specimens  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Prince  d'Essling,  of  a  few  instances  of  incorrectness 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  M.  de  Lamarck's  '  History  of 
invertebrated  Animals.'  That  volume  was  composed  at  a 
period  when  the  illustrious  zoologist  had  entirely  lost  his 
sight.  The  work  of  M.  Klenner  comprises  the  description 
of  a  considerable  number  of  new  species,  and  many  new 
facts  relating  to  known  species. 

M.  Dutrochet  read  a  Memoir  entitled  '  Observations  on 
the  Formation  of  the  Perisphermis  of  the  Grain  of  the 
Tamus  Communis.'  The  tamus  begins  to  flower  about 
th^  beginning  of  June.  The  grains  are  inclosed  in  a 
seed-vessel  witii  three  cavities,  each  of  which,  when  there 
is  no  abortion,  contains  two  seeds.  About  a  fortnight 
after  the  flowering,  the  grain  displays  two  envelopes,  the 
inner  one  of  which  is  white  and  transparent,  and  contains 
a  colourless  liquid.  From  this  moment  the  interior  siu-- 
face  of  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  soft  and  transpa- 
rent matter,  which  is  the  first  indication  of  the  future 
perisphermis.  Eight  days  later,  this  layer  has  acquired 
more  consistency,  and,  on  examination  with  the  microscope, 
IS  found  to  be  composed  of  a  series  oiutriculi  (cells)  con- 
verging towards  the  centre,  and  increasing  in  size  in 
proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  circumference,  about 
which  they  first  appear.  The  peculiarity  of  these  utriculi 
is,  that  each  of  them  is  composed  of  two-jointed  {eniboite) 
utriculi.  The  space  inclosed  between  the  two  con- 
centric envelopes  is  filled  with  a  colourless  and  granu- 
lous  substance.  The  centre  of  the  future  grain  is 
occupied  by  a  liquid,  which  becomes  coagulated  and 
contracts  in  volume,  by  the  application  of  spirits  of  wine. 
About  the  beginning  of  July,  the  author  observed,  that 
the  converging  rows  of  utriculi  became  perceptibly  length- 
ened by  the  addition  of  new  utriculi  towards  the  centre,  by 
which  nieansthe  central  cavity  was  encroached  upon.  The 
utriculi  had  also  increased  in  size,  the  largest  being  still 
found  furthest  from  the  centre.  On  the  15th  of  July,  these 
converging  rows,  which  had  continued  to  lengthen,  had 
all  of  them  reached  the  central  parts  of  the  grain,  and  the 
liquid,  which  previously  occupied  this  space,  had  disap- 
peared. All  the  converging  rows  had  not,  however,  ter- 
minated in  one  central  point ;  several  of  them  had  stopped 
short  of  it.  The  rest  had  converged,  not  to  one  point,  but 
on  the  line  which  formed  the  longest  diameter  {axis 
major)  of  the  grain.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  axis,  the 
embryo  appeared,  which  before  had  a  globular  shape,  but 
now  assumed  that  of  a  pear.  "  In  these  observations," 
says  the  author,  "  we  find  evident  proof  of  the  radiating 
increment  of  vegetables.  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that 
this  centripetal  radiation  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  cortical  system ;  whilst  the  centrifugal  radiation  is  cha- 
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racteristic  of  the  central  system.  In  the  grain  of  the  tamus 
we  observe  a  substance  adjoining  the  second  cuticle,  the 
interior  of  which  it  coats :  tliis  substance,  which  is  the 
albumen  or  perisphermis,  increases  in  lines  radiatmg  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  grain.  These  rays  are  made  up 
of.  articulations,  which  appear  to  follow  one  another  in 
constant  succession.  Each  of  these  articulations  itself 
consists  of  two  utriculi,  one  jointed  into  the  other,  and 
contains  granulous  matter.     In  this  organization  the 


existence  of  two  systems,— the  one  cortical,  the  other  cen- 
trical,—  is  observable;  the  former,  represented  by  the 
jointing,  and  the  latter  by  the  jointed  utriculus:  the  gra- 
nulous matter  may  be  considered  as  the  pith."  Another 
deduction  obtained  from  these  observations  is,  "  that  the 
perisphermis  of  the  grain  is  not  a  concrete  residue,  formed 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  matter  held  in  solution  by  the 
liquid,  which  at  first  filled  the  cavity  of  the  grain,  for  that 
liquid  is  finally  absorbed." 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Manufactures  in  Scotland. — The  following  ai  tiele  is  from  a  Re- 
port recently  made  by  Mr.  Horner  to  Loid  Duncannon  . — Tlie 
total  number  of  cotton,  woollen,  flax,  and  silk  factories  ia  Scot- 
land, in  wliich  the  macliinery  is  moved  by  steam-engines  or 
water-wheels,  amounts  to  388.  It  is  possible  that  tliere  may  be 
some  conntry  woollen  mills  omitted  liy  the  sui'veyois,  but  if  so, 
they  can  only  be  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
cotton  and  flax  mills  are  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  coal 
abounds,  or  is  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  from  tlie  vicinitv  of  the 
sea;  and  some  great  mills  have  been  established  in  situations 
distant  from  coal,  where  there  is  a  great  command  and  fall  of 
water;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  some  situations  in  Scotland, 
highly  favourable  for  manufactures,  are  without  them  ;  iis,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  neighbourhood  of  lidinluu'gh,  where  coal  is  verv 
cheap,  wliere  there  is  a  large  population  to  supply  young  hanils.  and 
where  there  isase.a-port  to  save  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  both 
for  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  AVilh  the 
exception  of  some  large  establishments  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  at 
Stanley,  near  Perth,  the  cotton  manufacture  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Glasgow  and  the  country  immediately  adjoining,  to  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles'  radius,  and  all  these  country 
mills,  even  including  the  great  work  at  Stanley,  are  connected 
with  Glasgow  houses  or  the  Glasgow  trade.  The  spinning 
of  flax  by  machinery  is  the  next  manufacture  carried  on  in 
mills  to  a  large  extent.  These  factories  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  the  cotton  mills,  but  are  generally  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  chief  seats  of  tliat  manufacture  are  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Abei-deen  ;  they  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  spinning  the  coarser  qualities  of  yarns,  hut  the  finer  quali- 
ties are  on  the  increase.  M'ith  few  exceptions,  the  woollen 
mills  of  Scotland  are  on  a  small  scale.  Of  the  total  number  (89). 
71  do  not  employ  50  people  each,  and  of  these  71  there  are  26 
which  do  not  give  employment  to  20  peojjle  each.  There  are 
only  24  silk-mills  in  all  Scotland,  and  only  3  of  these  are  of  anv 
importance.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton, 
woollen,  flax,  and  silk  mills  of  Scotland  is  40,825  ;  of  whom 
13,721  (3799  males  and  9922  females)  are  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  18;  and  fi228  (  2552  males  and  3076  females)  are  under 
13  years  of  age.  There  are  a  few  under  11  :  their  number,  as 
stated  in  the  returns,  amounts  to  1143;  b>it  that  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  number  now  in  the  mills,  for  I  have  found  that  since 
these  returns  were  made,  some  mill-owners  have  discharged  all 
under  11,  and  taken  older  children  in  their  stead.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  deduction  of  100  would  cover 
all  who  have  been  so  discharged  ;  for  it  wasnsnally  in  cases  where 
two,  three,  or  four  only  were  under  11,  and  it  was  not  tlunight 
worth  while  altering  the  arrangements  of  the  mill  for  so  small  a 
number.  The  enumeration  of  steam-engines  and  water-wheels 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  showing  the  actual  nimiber  of  engines 
and  wheels,  because  the  returns  for  those  mills  where  more  than 
one  engine  or  water-mill  is  employed,  only  state  the  total  amount 
of  the  power.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  total  amount 
of  steam  power  is  5330  liorses,  and  that  the  water-wheels  are 
estimated  as  equal  to  a  power  of  4822  horses — making  together  a 
mechanical  moving  power  equivalent  to  10,152  horses.  Of  the 
5330  horses  of  steam  power,  the  town  of  Dundee  alone  possesses 
1042,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  steam  power  of  Scotland. 

The  Newspaper  Press  in  Spain. — In  the  year  1834  there  were 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  98  newspapers,  of  which  21 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  77  political  journals 
that  now  survive  are  thus  divided  : — 51  have  an  official  character  ; 
3  are  purely  ministerial ;  and  23  belong  to  various  shades  of  opi- 
nion. These  latter  papers  cannot,  to  speak  properly,  be  classed  in 
a  definite  manner,  for  they  frequently  change  their  editors  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  their  character  is  as  fugitive  and  change- 
able as  events.  These  journals  consume,  in  masse,  about  40,000 
l  eams  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  30  reals  a  ream,  and  this  consump- 
tion niav  be  valued  at  1,200.000  reals.  The  total  value  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  77  journals  we  have  mentioned,  is  10,315.200 
reals,  which  are  divided  as  follows: — 1st,  to  the  paper  manufac- 
turers, 1,200,000  reals  ;  2ndly,  printers,  compositors,  pressmen, 
and  servants,  8,000.000;  3rdly,  porters,  200,000  reals ;  4thly,  pro- 
prietors, editors,  literary  assistants,  2,000,000  reals ;  5thly,  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  establishments,  100,000  reals ;  6thly, 
postage,  &c.,  500,000  reals.  Total  12,000,000  of  reals  (120,000/.) 
— Journal  des  D6bals, 


Change  of  Seasons. — Professor  Struve,  of  Dorpat,  recom- 
mends, in.the  Kdnigsherg  newspapers,  a  small  pamphlet  written 
by  M.  von  Brandenburg,  and  entitled  '  Victoria  !  or  a  New 
\Vorld,'  to  public  attentiim.  The  author  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  we  shall  not  have  any  severe  winters  for  several  centuries  to 
come,  but  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  much  warmer  climate  in  ex- 
change for  them  ! 

Fegeta/ion.—VrofesHov  Meyer,  of  Konigsberg  has,  after  re- 
peated experiments  on  several  kinds  of  corn,  ascertained  that 
vegetation  proceeds  at  a  less  rate  at  night  than  by  day ;  that  it  is 
greater  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  than  between  two  in  the  afternoon  and  eight  in  the 
evening;  and  that  it  is  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded, 
namely,  that  it  advances  most  between  eight  and  ten  o'ch)ck 
in  the  forenoon ;  it  then  diminishes  between  ten  o'clock  and  noon  ; 
it  again  advances  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four,  and 
again  diminishes  after  the  hour  of  four. 

Introduction  of  Printing  in  America. — In  1038,  a  printing 
apparatus  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Glover, 
a  dissenting  clergyman  of  England  ;  and  the  first  printing  per- 
formed in  British  America  was  executed  here  in  1639,  by  Ste- 
phen Daye.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  '  Freeman's 
Oath,  in  1639;  the  second,  an  almanac  calculated  for  New 
England  by  William  Pierce,  in  1639;  the  third  (the  first  Aoo^), 
'  The  Psalms  in  Metre,'  or  '  The  Bay  Psaliu-Book,'  afterwards 
called  '  The  New  England  Version' of  the  Psalms,'  in  1640. 
Daye  was  succeeded  in  or  about  the  year  1649,  by  Samuel  Green, 
who  long  carried  on  the  business  and  printed  numerous  works, 
among  which  was  the  Bible,  translated  into  the  Indian  language 
by  John  Elliot;  the  first  edition  of  which  is  dated  in  1663,  and 
the  second  in  1685.  Printing  was  carried  on  at  Cambridge  ex- 
clusively, about  thirty-five  years.  In  1675  or  IO7O  a  press  was 
established  in  Boston  by  John  Foster.  According  to  Isaiah 
Thomas,  more  printing  was  done  in  Massachusets  before  1740, 
than  in  all  the  other  English  American  colonies.  The  first 
Anglo-American  newspaper  was  printed  in  1704.  —  American 
Almanac  for  1835. 

The  Punished  Baboon. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  these 
creatures  have  laws  by  which  they  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
community,  and  inflict  punishment  upon  transgressors.  This 
opinion  is  substantiated  by  an  incident  to  which  a  friend  of  mine 
aiul  his  wife  were  eye-witnesses.  Some  mpnths  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  event  I  am  about  to  mention,  the  gentleman  had 
requested  a  gardener  to  procure  for  him  a  baboon  of  the  largest 
size  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  capturing  one  of  that 
description,  his  wishes  were  still  unfulfilled ;  when  one  day,  as 
he  and  his  wife  were  riding  towards  the  gardener's  house,  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  loud  shrieks  from  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  they  perceived,  drawn  out  in  order,  two  parties  of  baboons, 
at  about  sixty  yards'  distance  from  each  other.  Jlidway  between 
these  parties  stood  a  particularly  large  animal,  apparently  a 
culprit,  in  the  act  of  receiving  punishment ;  for  while  my  amazed 
friends  looked,  they  saw  a  baboon  advance  alternately  from  each 
troop,  and  after  each  had  bitten  the  prisoner,  pass  on,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  like  order.  At  each  infliction  the  offender 
screamed  hideously;  but  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity 
the  punishment  went  on  ;  and  my  friends  pursued  their  ride 
while  the  cei'eniony  was  vet  in  operation, — not,  however,  with 
out  hazarding  manv  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
culprit's  oflence.  It  was  not  long  befoi-e  sufficient  grounds  arose 
for  a  belief  that  he  had  been  negligent  in  his  watch ;  for  the 
gardener  came  forward  to  state  that  he  had  at  length  captured  a 
baboon,  but  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  design  until  he  had 
shot  the  animal.  My  friend  heirce  believed  that  there  was  sufficient 
author  ity  for  his  convictions  respecting  their  organized  principles 
of  action,  .ns  well  as  that  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  arose  out  of 
the  destruction  of  the  creature  in  his  possession.  This  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope. —  Holman's  Voyage 
round  the  florid. 

Siippressi:jn  of  Mendicity. — For  this  object,  the  police  of  BIu- 
nich  have  devised  a  remarkable  process,  which  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  the  person  who  gives  alms  is  culpable  as  well  as 
the  one  who  asks.  The  former  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended 
and  punished  as  well  as  the  latter. 
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Newspapers  in  the  British  North  American  Colonies. — Printing 
was  introduced  into  Canada  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
government  under  the  English.  The  earliest  newspaper  Avas 
puhllshed  in  January,  17(i5,  at  Quehec  ;  in  1775,  the  publication 
of  the  '  Montreal  Gazette'  was  commenced.  In  1810  there  were 
5  newspapers  in  Lower  Canada;  in  1830,  13.  In  Upper  Canada 
there  was  but  1  newspaper  published  in  1810;  there  were  in  1830, 
19,  viz.  6  at  Toronto,  5  at  Kingston,  3  at  Niagara,  2  at  Brock- 
ville,  1  at  Hamilton,  1  at  Perth,  1  at  St.  Catherine's.  The  first 
Nova  Scotia  newspaper  was  published  at  Halifax  in  1751.  In 
1810  there  were  3  in  the  province;  in  1830,  C  :  5  at  Halifax, 
and  1  at  Picton.    A  newspaper  was  commenced  at  New  Bruns- 


wick in  1783;  in  1830  there  were  7  journals — 4  at  St.  John's, 
1  at  Fredericktou,  1  at  St.  Andrew's,  1  at  Merrimachi.  In  the 
islands  there  were  published — At  Newfoundland,  4  ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  1  ;  Bermuda,  1.  Total  in  the  British  North 
American  possessions,  51. — American  Almanac. 

Gold  in  the  United  Slates. — Gold,  amounting  in  value  to  808,000 
doUar.s,  was  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  in  1833. 
The  State  of  Virginia  produced  104.000  dollars.  North  Carolina 
475,000,  South  Carolina  OG,000,  Georgia  210,000,  Tennessee 
7000.  The  produce  of  these  mines  seven  or  eight  years  ago  did 
not  amount  to  20,000  dollars. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On  the  10th  of  February  was  published,  Price  5s. 
T'HE    FRENCH     LANGUAGE  ITS 

OWN  TEACHER.    By  Rene  Aliva. 
Autlior  of  'The  Anti-Spelling  Book.' 
Edward  Churton  (late  Bull  and  Churton), 
26,  Holies-street. 


Illustrated  by  128  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by 
Stotliard  and  Turner. 
On  the  1st  of  March  will  be  published,  price  Four 
Shillings,  Part  I.  of  the 

POETICAL    WORKS    of  SAMUEL 

ROGEPvS,  Esq.    Comprising  the  '  Pleasures 
of  Memory,'  ■  Human  Life,'  ■  Italy,'  &c.   To  be  com- 
pleted in  Ten  Monthly  Paits. 
E.  Moxon,  Dover-street;  and  T.  CadcU,  Strand. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  14.  will  be  published, 

A  DDITIONAL  LISTS  FOR  THE  AL- 

MANACa  of  1335,  published  by  the  Society. 
Containing  the  MiNisTEiii.\T.  Changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  llie  Lists  there  given,  and  LISTS  of 
the  NEW  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  arranged  Alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  Places  and  the  Names  of 
the  Members.    Price  2d. 

Loudon:  Charles  Knight,  2'2,  Ludgate-stveeL 


Albemarle-sfreet. 
'T'HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CV. 

was  pul;lished  on  SATURDAY,  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Contents: 

1.  Bennett's  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Jaequeraont's  Letters  from  India. 

3.  Population  Retui'ns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

4.  Table-Talk  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

5.  Egypt  and  Thebes. 

G.  Eugland,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

7.  Keith  on  the  Prophecies. 

8.  Recent  German  Belles  Lettres. 

9.  Church  Reform — tlie  Voluntary  System. 

10.  Sir  Rob.  it  Peel's  Address  to  the  Electors  of 
Tamworth. 


"M'OW  publishing,  price  6c/.,  or  5s.  per 
dozen,  or  40.,".  per  liuudred,  for  distribution, 
"THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION!" 

Public  attention  luaviug  been  so  much  drawn  to 
this  I'^ssay,  wliich  appeared  in  '  The  Evangelical 
Register'  for  February,  it  has  been  ve|irinted  in  a 
Pamphlet,  in  tlie  hope  tliat  its  e.'vtensivc  circulation 
at  tliis  .juncture  might  prove  useful. 

"  We  challenge  the  '  Globe,'  as  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  other  section  of  Dissenters,  to  produce 
such  writing." — Standard. 

See  also  the  '  Times,'  the  •  Albion,' '  St.  James's 
Chronicle,'  the  '  Atlas,'  &:e. 

London:  James  Frazer,  215,  Regent-street;  and 
all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  Nos.  1.  and  II.  of  a  new  W'ork, 

to  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  illustrated 

by  numerous  Engravings,  of 
A  HISTORY  and  DESCRIPTION  of  the 
LATE  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT  and 
ANCIENT  PALATIAL  EDIFICES  of  WEST- 
MINSTER. By  John  Buitton  and  Edwakd  W. 
Bkayley,  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.  &c. 

This  work  will  form  one  volume  of  about  400 
pages,  wirii  40  Engravings  in  the  line  manner,  from 
original  and  carefully-executed  Drawings,  rejjresent- 
ing  the  Buildings  in  ruins  immediately  alter  the  fire 
of  October  last;  and  will  also  display  some  of  them 
in  their  original  state  of  architectural  splendour, 
'i'he  accounts  will  embrace  historical  notices  of  the 
ancient  P.alace  at  Westminster,  its  monaichs,  chival- 
rous feats,  feasts,  &e.,  and  critical  deserijitions  of  the 
various  buildings  which  constituted  the  Monarch's 
town  mansion,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  dvnasty  to 
thetirneof  Henry  VIII. 

Published  in  Slonthly  Numbers,  at  2s.  8vo.,  4s. 
largo  8vo.,  and  8s.  4to.,  each  Number  containing 
Four  Plates,  by  John  Wcalci  Architectural  Library, 
No.  50,  High  Holboru. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  will  be  published, 

'yilE  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING 

KNOWLEDGE,  Part  LII.  This  Part  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Volume  of  THE  HIN- 
DOO.S,  which  subject  is  now  completed.  The  two 
Volumes  are  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Drawings  by  W.  Wej^tall,  A.R.A. 

The  Volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price 
is.Gd.  each.    The  Parts,  sewed,  2s.  each. 

London:  Charles  Knigltt,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


Now  ready,  price  5s., 

'T'HE  EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  the  LIFE 

.and  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.  By 
Allan  Cunningham. 

This  volume  (which  completes  the  work}  consists 
of  the  original  Border  Tour  of  Burns — His  Highland 
Tom-— Remarks  on  Scottish  Song — The  Ayrshire 
Ballads — Tlie  Poet's  Common  Place  Book — Burn's 
assignment  of  his  Worlds — Tlie  Glossary — Poems  in 
honour  of  Burns — General  Index  to  the  Poetry  and 
Songs. 

The  Embellishments  arc  of  rare  excellence,  and 
consist  of  the  Pier  of  Leith,  by  ^^"illiam  Miller;  and 
the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Ayr,  by  E.  Goodhall. 

The  Profile  and  Seal,  and  a  Fac-simile  of  one  of 
the  Poet's  sweetest  productions— 

"  I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen," 
are  added  to  the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  volume. 

Early  orders  are  requested,  to  secure  tirst  impres- 
sions of  the  Plates.  Sets  will  be  immediately  pre- 
pared in  every  variety  of  elegant  binding,  and  it  is 
presumed  a  more  appropriate  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  present  has  seldom  been  otVered  tothe  pubUe. 
James  (Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


On  February  21,  will  be  piibhslied,  in  one  thick  Svo. 
volume,  ^\■ith  upwards  of  thirty  Engravings,  price 
15s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

tilSTORY  of  the  COTTON  MANU- 

FACTURE  in  GREAT  BRITAIN;  with  a 
Notice  of  its  curly  History  in  tlie  East,  and  in  all 
the  quarters  of  the  Globe;  a  Description  of  the 
great  Mechanical  Inventions  \\hich  have  caused  its 
unexampled  extension  in  Biitain  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Condition 
of  the  Classes  engaged  in  its  several  Departments. 
By  Edwakd  Raines,  Juu.,  Esq.  EmbeHished  and 
illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Inventors,  Drawings  of 
Machinery,  &c. 

"  A  book  which  is  not  only  of  infinite  value  to 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
it  treats,  and  those  who  especially  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  political  economy  and'  commercial  atlairs 
of  Great  Britain,  but  is  .also  highly  interestuig  to  the 
general  reader."— Morning  Chronicle,  Feb.  12th. 

London:  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.;  Wakeman,  Dub- 
lin ;  Oliphant,  EcUnburgh ;  Grifiin,  and  Rutlierglen, 
Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
iVTR.  MACCULLOCH  commenced  this 
COURSE  on  TUESDAY',  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, at  UJeven  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  will  be  con- 
tinued every  succeeding  Thursday  and  Tuesday,  at 
the  same  hour.    Fee,  il. 

HISTORY.— Professor  VAL'GHAN  commenced 
a  Course  of  T\velve  Lectures  upon  Mahommedan 
Religion,  Conquests,  and  Ci\ilization,  on  Tuesday 
Evening,  the  10th  of  Fe'iruary,  at  Seven  o'eloc.lv. 
The  Lecture  will  be  given  on  every  succeeding  Fri- 
day, at  half-past  Seven,  and  Tuesday,  at  Seven 
o'clock.  On  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  March,  he  will 
commence  a  Course  on  tlie  State  of  Society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.    Fee  for  each  (Jourse,  II. 

GEOGRAPHY.— Captain  MACONOCHIE  com- 
menced the  First  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Progress 
of  Geographical  Discovery,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
instant,  at  Six  o'clock,  and  will  continue  them  every 
Friday,  at  hall-past  Six,  and  Tuesday,  at  Six  o'clock. 
Subject  of  llie  present  Course,  Progress  of  DiscoA  cry 
in  Africa.    Fee,  1/. 

The  Second  Division  of  the  ordinary  Course  of 
Lectures  on  GEOGRAPHY  will  commence  early  in 
March.  It  will  include  Particular  or  Descriptive 
Geography,  and  the  Lectures  are  given  on  Tuesd.ay, 
at  Nine  a.  m.,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past  Ten. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Univers,ity  Student  in 
order  to  attend  these  or  any  course  of  Lectures  at 
the  University. 

THOMAS  COATES,  Sec. 
Cooncil  Kuom,  Feb.  14, 1S35. 


WESTALL  and  MARTIN'S  ILLUS- 

*  TRATIONS  of  the  BIBLE. 

The  Subscribers  to  this  Work  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  publication  of  the  Eleventh  Part 
is  unavoidably  postponed  until  the  1st  of  March. 

26,  Holies-street,  Feb.  C,  1833. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  EVENING 

CHRONICLE,  to  be  published  every  TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY,  and  .SATURDAY,  at  the  Of- 
fice of  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE,  No.  332, 
Strand,  London. 

The  First  Number  appeared  on  SATURDAY, 
JANUARY  31. 

The  Proprietors  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle'  have 
for  some  timepasthad  their  attention  urgently  called, 
by  numerous  applications,  to  the  expediency  and 
importance  of  establishing  an  Evening  Paper,  to  ap- 
pear three  times  a-week,  advocating  the  same  poli- 
tical principles  as  their  Morning  Journal.  The  flat- 
terhig  assurances  of  supp<nt  which  have  accompa- 
nied these  representations,  lead  them  to  conclude 
tliat  they  should  be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the 
jiublic  were  lliey  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  so  zealously  expressed. 

The  Fir>t  Number  of  'The  Evening  Chronicle' 
appeared  on  the  3tst  of  January;  and  the  Paper 
will  continue  to  be  published  regularly,  in  time  lor 
post,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  priucijiles  maintained  Ijy  the  new  Paper  will, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  in  all  respects  corre- 
spond to  tliose  wliich  have  been  intlexibly,  and  it  is 
believed  etlicienlly,  advocated  by  'The  Morning 
Clivouicle'  during  the  ciiangcful  events  of  more  than 
half  a  century.  If  any  further  guarantee  be  requi. 
site,  the  Proprietors  Hatter  themselves  that  it  will 
be  found  in  the  uns|iaring  exertions  which  have  been 
made,  since  that  Journal  came  into  their  hands  in 
J  line  last,  to  render  it  in  all  respects  more  worthy 
of  public  support  and  confidence,  and  especially  ia 
the  ser\ ices  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  render, 
id  a  crisis  of  peculiar  exigency,  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
form—  services  already  overpaid  by  the  unprece- 
dented patronage  *  which  has  rewarded  tlieir  en- 
de.ivoui's. 

Reform,  not  Revolution,  is  their  motto ;  firmness, 
not  violence,  is  the  temper  they  are  anxious  to  pre- 
serve. Servilely  attached  to  no  party,  fettered  by  no 
interests,  'The  Evening  Chronicle'  will  maintain 
tlie  independence  of  opinion  befitting  the  advocate 
of  Reform  principles;  without  atfectiiig  indiflercnco 
to  men,  it  will  honestly  test  them  by  their  measures; 
and  while  it  will  '-ndeavour  to  be  foremost  in  detect- 
ing and  denouncing  political  delinquency,  it  will  be 
the  last  to  ass.ail  private  character. 

The  greatest  exertiiui  will  be  made  to  render  every 
department  of  the  Paper  as  complete  as  possilrle. 
All  the  intelhgence  which  the  peculiar  resources  of 
the  jiroprietors  enable  its  editors  to  command,  will 
he  given  in  a  carefully  comlcnsed  and  attractive 
form  ;  and  arrangements  are  made  which  will  secure 
its  contaiiiing  the  latest  news  of  the  day  up  to  the 
hour  of  ])uljlication.  It  may,  therefore,  hope  to 
compete,  on  the  days  of  its  publication,  with  tlio 
ordinary  E\euing  Papers. 

'Pile  opinions  of  our  leading  contemporaries,  of  .all 
parties,  will  not  be  overlooked;  and  the  readers  of 
'  The  Evening  Chronicle'  will  be  regularly  furnished 
with  a  digest  of  the  most  interesting  articles  which 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  or  weekly  jtapers. 

'  The  Evening  Chronicle'  will  be  under  a  literary 
management  distinct  from  the  Morning  Paper;  but 
it  will  liave  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  same 
sources  of  information,  foreign  and  domestic,  wliieh 
are  enjoyed  by  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  will 
have  the  beiiclitof  its  piAvcrl'ul  co-operation. 

To  Advertisers  the  columns  of '  The  Evening  Chro- 
nicle' will,  it  is  conlidently  anticipated,  ailbrd  a  most 
eligible  medium  of  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

The  Proprietors  will  only  add,  that  no  expense  or 
exertion  on  their  part  will  be  spared  to  render  their 
Evenhig  Paper  accejitable  to  all  classes,  as  a  faithful 
chronicle  of  general  as  well  as  political  intclUgence, 
and  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  miscellany. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the 
Oflice  of  ■  The  Morning  (Chronicle,'  and  by  all  Book- 
sellers and  Newsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  The  Daily  Sale  of '  The  Morning  Chronicle' has 
increased  nearly  Three  Thousand  within  the  last  two 
months. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 
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A.  NATTAIJ'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  containing  Eight  Thou- 
sand Articles,    may  be  liail  oratis,  by  applying,  post-paiil,    to  19,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  wliere  the  loUuwinL'  WORK  S,  considerably  reduced  in  price,  are  on  Sale:— 

1.  COTMAN'S  AUCIIITUCTUKAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  NORMANDY,  with  Descriptions,  by  Daw- 
son Turner,  Esq.,  F.R.  and  S.A.  One  hundred  plates,  2  vols,  lolio,  cloth,  6/.  6s.,  published  at  Vis. 
Proofs  on  India  paper,  cloth.  10/.  lOs.,  published  at  2i;.  T^ 

2.  PUGINand  LE  KEUX'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  NORMANDY,  with  Descrip- 
tions by  J.  Britton,  Esq.   Eighty  plates,  4to.  cloth,  3;.  3s.,  published  at  6/.  6s.   Large  paper,  cloth,  51. 5s., 
published  at  10/.  10s.  „         ,    ,      .  ,  ,  , 
Dedicated  by  permission,  to  Francis  Chantrey,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  royal  folio,  cloth,  with  twenty-ono  plates, 

and  a  portrait,  by  Clausun,  price  1/.  4s. 

3.  FLAXM.\N'S  ANATOMICAL  STUDIES  of  the  liONES  and  MUSCLES,  for  the  use  of  Artists, 
engraved  by  Henry  Landseer,  with  two  adilitioual  plates  ;  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  William  IIodebtson. 

4.  FUiXMAN'S  COMPOSITIONS  from  DANTE.  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  plates,  oblong  4to.,  cloth,  2/.  2s.,  pablislied  at  4/.  4s.  _  , ,.  • 

•'  The  designs  of  Mr.  Flaxman  are  the  noblest  productions  of  art,  and  frequently  display  a  sublime  sim- 
plicity which  is  worthy  of  his  great  oiiginal.  Indeed  he  who  is  so  able  to  transfer  such  creations  from  one  Fine 
Art  to  another,  seems  uf  a  miiid  l>ut  bule  inferior  to  his  who  could  first  conceive  them.  To  borrow  tliewords 
of  an  excellent  Italian  sculptor, '  Mr.  I'laxman  has  translated  Dante  best,  for  he  has  translated  it  into  the 
universal  language  of  Nature.'  "   

5.  STUART  and  REV E  ITS  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS,  edited  by  Messrs.  Kinnabd,  Cockeiieu., 
&c.  &c.  in  4  vols,  royal  folio,  with  about  two  hundred  plates,  in  cloth  boards,  10/.  10s.,  published  at  15/.  los. 

6  BRITTON  and  PUGIN'S  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  LONDON— One  Hundred  and  Forty-four 
Engravings  in  Outline.  By  J.  Le  Keox.  T.  Rolfe,  C.  Gladwin,  &c.  2  Vols.  Imperial  8vo.,  Large  Paper. 
Proofs,  Cloth,  21.  12s.  6rf.;  published  at  8/.  8s.  2  Vols.  4to.  Proofs  on  India  Paper.  5/.  5s. ;  published  at 
14/  14s 

7.  NEALE  and  LE  KEUX'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  CHURCHES 
OF  (SREAT  BRITAIN.  With  Historical  and  Architectural  Descriptions.  Ninety-six  Plates.  2  Vols. 
Roval  8vo..  Cloth.  2/.  10s. :  published  at  5/.    2  Vols.  Royal  4to..  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  5/.;  published  at  10  . 

8  MONTAGU'S  TEST.VCEA  BRITANNICA;  or,  N.\TURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  .SHELLS, 
MARINE,  LAND,  and  FRESH  WATER.  Eighteen  Plates.  Coloured  by  Sowerby.  2  Vols,  ui  one.  4to. 
Clotli  2/  25  *  i>ul)lislietl  at  4/  4s 

9.  PARKINSON'S  ORGAISIC  REMAINS  OF  A  FORMER  WORLD.  In  3  Vols.  4lo.  W-ith  Fifty- 
four  Plates.  Coloured  by  Sowerby.  exhibiting  above  Seven  Hundred  Fossil  Remains.    In  Olotli.  51.  5s.; 

PARKINS^^^^^^  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  F0SSIL:0RGANIC  REMAINS.  In 
Crown  8vo.  With  Ten  Plates.    Cloth,  12s.    ,  ^_  ,   .    „  , 

11  DR.  TURTON  S  BIVALVE  SHELLS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  Systematically  arranged, 
with  Twenty  Platrs,  Coloured  by  Sowerby.    4to.  Cloth,  2/.;  published  at  4/. 

A  practical  conchologist  observes,  "  that  Dr.  Turtou's  Account  of  British  SheUa  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  collector,  but  also  particularly  desirable,  as  it  includes  tlie  shells  that  have  been  discovered  since  the 
publication  of  Monta.'u.  The  author's  residence  being  on  that  part  of  the  coast  «  here  the  greatest  number 
of  shells  are  fouud,  he  had  the  most  favourable  opportunities  ot  investigating  the  subject,  the  objects  ot  Ins 
study  being  continually  before  him."  ,  r  a     »    t.  •,.  ,      ,  .r.     •      t  ■»  . 

12  W-VIT  S  BIRLIOTHECV  BRITANNICA;  or.  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign  Literature. 
*Vols.4'to.,in  Cloth,6/.  6s.;  published  at  II/.  Us.— Odd  Parts,  to  complete  Sets,  at  10s.  6rf.  each. 

This  Work  is  of  the  highest  utility.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  contain  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Authors  and  their 
Works,  their  various  editions,  sizes,  ind  prices.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  constitute  an  Index  or  Key  to  all  that  has 
been  written  on  every  subject. 


NEW  NOVEL. 
Just  published,  in  3  Vols.  Post  8vo..  31s.  Crf. 

'THE PICTURE,  and  the  PROSPEROUS 

MAN.    By  the  Author  of  •  The  Exile  of  Idria.' 
"  Two  tales  of  leal  life:  both  display  talent  and 
observation."— Lit.  Gazette. 

2. 

Lately  published. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Fii-st  Series — Egypt.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
"  One  of  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day." 
Sunday  Times. 

3. 

Recently  published, 
DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  an  accurate  Map.  21s. 
"  Beyond  all  doubt  the  most  complete  and  able  ac- 
count of  this  imjjortant  colony  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public." — Printing  Machine. 

4. 

PROFESSOR  BORDWINE  ON  FORTIFI- 
CATION. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  demy  4to..  with  numerous 

Illustrations,  price  one  guinea,  boards. 
A  NEW  SYSTEM   OF  PERMANENT  FORTI- 
FICATION. 

By  Joseph  Bordwine.  Esq..  Professor  of  Fortifica- 
tion to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military 
Seminary.  Addiscombe. 

"  The  invention  has  the  grandeur  of  simplicity." — 
Westminster  Review. 

5. 

Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Neale's  New  Work. 
Just  published,  with  all  the  Letters.  Statement.  &c.. 
in  the  late  affair  with  Captain  Marryat.,  the  Se- 
cond Edition,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo.,of 

WILL  WATCH. 
"  Abounding  in  masterly  and  graphic  delineations ; 
a  little  more  care  will  place  the  Author  unrivalled  on 
the  list  of  nautical  writers,  where,  indeed,  his  rank 
now  is  almost  undisputed." — Salisbury  Herald. 

"Tlie  author's  strength  lies  in  tlic  action  of  pas- 
sion."-— Spectator. 

6. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.,  price  8s.  cloth, 
SKETCHES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
By  G.  F.  Richardson, 
Translator  of  the  Works  of  Korner,  &c. 
Mr.  Richardson iswellUnowii  to  the  public, both 
as  the  translator  of  the  Martial  Minstrel's  beautiful 
verses,  and  the  author  of  several  very  charming 
original  compositions.    The  pleasing  Miscellany 
which  now  calls  for  our  notice,  is  made  up  of  agree- 
able things,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  calculated  to 
while  away  an  hour  or  two  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
ways.    Some  of  the  articles  have  appeareil  before, 
scattered  through  the  Annuals  and  Monthlies  of  the 
day:  others  are  new,  and  all  show  indications  of  an 
elegant  and  cultivated  miud,"— Comt  Jouruul. 


7. 

Recently  published, 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  EGERTON 
BRYDGES,  Bart. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences  of  all  the  lead- 
ing Literary  Men  and  Statesmen  wlioliave  flourished 
during  tlie  last  fifty  years.  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Por- 
traits. 

"  Every  susceptible  mind  will  be  delighted  with 
this  work." — Quarterly  Review, 

"  These  volumes  are  almost  perfection  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  character,  and  of  a  character  of  no  common 
interest  and  species;  we  are  not  acquainted  witli  a 
work  by  which  they  are  surpassed.  Sir  Egertoii 
thinks  for  the  most  part  with  justice  and  vigour,  and 
expresses  himself  generally  in  a  style  at  once  nerv- 
ous, pure,  facile,  and  elegant.  He  may  truly  boast 
of  being  abundant  in  ideas,  ideas  tliat  are  not  of  the 
common  kind.  The  worlv  before  us  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  thought."— American  Quarterly  Review,  just  pub- 
lished. 

8. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Plates,  price 

10s.  6d.  cloth, 
SKETCHES     IN  PORTUGAL 
•   DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  of  1834. 
By  J.  E.  Alexander,  K.L.S.,  Captain  42d  Royal 
Highlanders,  Lieut.-(,'ol.  Portuguese   Service,  and 
Author  of  •  Travels  in  the  East,'  &e.    With  Obser- 
vations on  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  of 
Portugal. 

"  These  sketches  are  lively  and  amusing,  well 
wortliy  the  perusal  of  all  our  military  friends,  while 
few  other  classes  will  fail  to  derive  entertainment 
and  instruction  from  the  volume." — United  Service 
Gazette. 

'■  From  his  intercourse  with  well-informed  military 
men,  together  with  the  abundant  opportunities  lie 
had  of  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes — 
his  opinions  touching  the  conduct  of  the  two  armies, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  are 
both  interesting  and  valuable."— Companion  to  the 
Library. 

"  This  short  trip  has  enabled  Lieut.-Colonel  Alex- 
ander to  present  us  with  a  condensed  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  Portugal  during  a  most  import- 
ant period  of  her  history;  and,  Uke  all  his  preceding 
works,  the  present  is  light  and  amusing:  it  is  such 
in  language  and  sentiment  as  w  e  must  always  expect 
to  find  from  the  pen  of  this  highly-accomplished 
gentleman  and  interesting  traveller." — Naval  and 
Military  Gazette. 

9. 

HY'ACINTII;  or.  The  Contrast.  By  the  Au- 
thoress of '  Alice  Seyraom-.' 

"  A  charming  little  story  from  the  pen  of  the  lady 
of  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  10th  Hussars,  not 
altogether  new  to  the  walks  of  literature.  This  un- 
pretending little  volume  is  full  of  tender  and  touch- 
ing appeals  to  the  better  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
In  these  days  of  excitement  it  is  difficult  to  seduce 
the  public  into  reading  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
work  of  fiction  that  is  not  seasoned  to  a  certain  de- 
gree with  personahty  or  extrav:ig;mce.  ' Hyacinth' 
is  a  story  of  domestic  life,  wanting  ail  tUe  mors  vul- 
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"  Mr.  Martin  is  earning  for  himself  a  solid  and 
unperishiiig  reputation.  He  is  giving  his  country  a 
standard  work, — a  work  that  requires  only  time  to 
become  an  English  classic.  This  laborious  under- 
taking lias  now  reached  the  third  volume,  which  em- 
braces a  most  lucid,  well-written,  and  ample  history 
of  our  possessions  in  North  America.  There  is  no 
topic  connected  with  this  subject  that  he  lias  left 
untouched ;  and  he  has  handled  every  subject  with 
that  patriotic  feeling  that  we  like  so  much  to  see  in 
an  Englishman,  which  warms  through  the  volume, 
and  shows  that,  with  all  the  energy  of  zeal,  he  has 
combincil  the  clear-sightedness  of  the  politician  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  statesman.  There  is  no  class  of 
our  fellow  subjects  to  which  this  work  will  not  be  of 
eminent  use.  To  the  commercial  relations  of  these 
colonies,  Mr.  Martin  has  devoted  much  attention ; 
and  the  tabidar  statements  form  no  small  item  of 
the  general  merits  of  the  work.  The  accompanying 
maps  are  distinctly  engraved,  and  are  fully  adeqiiate 
to  the  iihistr;ition  of  the  letter-jiress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utility,  and  the  scientific  nature  of  this  work, 
we  can  assure  the  general  reader  that  he  can  hardly 
take  np  a  more  amusing  book.  There  is  in  it  ample 
food  for  the  geologist,  mineralogist,  and  botanist. 
In  fact,  the  interests  it  embraces  are  general. 
It  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  library, — a  book 
that,  after  its  contents  are  well  digested  by  the 
jieruser,  should  be  always  kept  within  his  reach  for 
tlie  purpose  of  reference.  The  style  of  the  narration 
is  easy  and  flowing.  As  the  cui  Ijono  principle  seems 
rapidly  to  be  gaining  ground  among  us,  this  under- 
taking will  assume  a  high  position  among  the  pub- 
lications of  the  country  at  once,  as  it  is  called  for  by 
the  public  wants ;  and  as  the  call  has  been  so  effi- 
ciently responded  to,  it  cannot  do  otlierwise  than 
Bceure  to  the  'History  of  the  British  Colonies'  a 
complete  and  deserved  success." — The  Metropolitan 
Mag.  for  Feb. 
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gar  stimulants  to  public  curiosity;  but  presenting  in 
tlieir  stead  scenes  of  calm  and  tranquil  beauty,  much 
more  calculated  to*  mend  the  heart,'  if  not  to  •  please 
the  fancy,'  than  the  highly-peppered  novels  towhich 
we  have  just  alluded.  It  is  impossible  to  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  agreeable  addition  to  the  hbraries 
of  young  romance  readers,  without  a  perfect  convic- 
tion that  its  authoress  is  a  person  of  highly  aceora- 
plislied  mind,  and  the  most  amiable  feelings."— 
United  Service  Gazette. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 
CHAUCER  MODERNIZED. 

The  Riches  of  Chancer.   By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  2  vols.  Cvo. 
London:  1835.    Pp.  310  and  315. 

The  notion,  we  believe,  wliich  most  people  Lave  of 
Chaucer  is  merely  that  he  was  a  wonderfully  good  poet 
for  his  day  ;  but  that,  both  from  his  language  having 
become  obsolete,  and  from  the  advancement  which  we 
have  since  made  in  poetical  taste  and  skill,  he  may  now 
be  considered  as  fairly  dead  and  buried  in  a  literary,  as 
well  as  in  a  literal  sense.  We  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
the  common  belief  even  of  educated  persons  and  scho- 
lars who  have  not  actually  made  acquaintance  with 
Chaucer,  but  know  him  only  by  name  or  by  sight — by 
that  antique-sounding  dissyllable  that  seems  to  belong  to 
another  nation  and  tongue,  as  well  as  to  another  age — 
and  by  tliat  strange  costume  of  diction,  grammar,  and 
spelling,  in  which  his  thoughts  are  clothed,  fluttering 
about  them,  as  it  seems  to  do,  like  the  rags  upon  a 
scarecrow. 

Now,  instead  of  all  this,  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  is 
really,  in  all  essential  respects,  about  the  greenest  and 
freshest  in  our  language.  We  have  some  higher  poetry 
than  Chaucer's — poetry  that  has  more  of  the  character 
of  a  revelation,  or  a  voice  from  another  world ;  we  have 
none  in  which  there  is  either  a  more  abounding  or  a 
more  bounding  spirit  of  life  and  nature.  He  may  be 
said  to  verify,  in  another  sense,  the  remark  of  Bacon, 
that  what  we  commonly  call  antiquity  was  really  the 
youth  of  the  world;  his  poetry  seems  to  breathe  of  a 
--time  when  humanity  was  younger  and  more  joyous- 
liearted  than  it  now  is.  Undoubtedly  he  liad  an  advan- 
tage as  to  this  matter,  in  having  been  the  first  great  poet  of 
liis  country.  Occupying  this  position,  he  stands  in  some 
degree  between  each  of  his  successors  and  nature.  The 
sire  of  a  nation's  minstrelsy  is  of  necessity,  though  it  may 
be  unconsciously,  regarded  by  all  who  come  after  him  as 
almost  a  portion  of  nature — as  one  whose  utterances  are 
not  so  much  the  echo  of  hers,  as  in  very  deed  her  own 
living  voice — an  inspiration  as  genuine  and  divine  as 
the  music  of  her  running  brooks,  or  of  her  breezes 
among  the  leaves.  And  there  is  not  wanting  something 
of  reason  in  this  idolatry.  It  is  he  alone  who  has  con- 
versed with  nature  directly,  and  without  an  interpreter — 
who  has  looked  upon  the  glory  of  her  countenance 
unveiled,  and  received  upon  his  heart  the  perfect  image 
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of  what  she  is.  Succeeding  poets,  by  reason  of  his 
intervention,  and  that  imitation  of  him  into  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  they  are  of  necessity  drawn,  see 
her  only,  as  it  were,  wrapped  in  hazy  and  metamor- 
phosing adornments,  which  human  hands  have  woven 
for  her,  and  are  prevented  from  perfectly  discerning  the 
outline  and  the  movements  of  her  form  by  that  encum- 
bering investiture.  They  are  the  fallen  race  who  have 
been  banished  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Divinity,  and  have  been  left  only  to  conjecture  from 
afar  off  the  brightness  of  that  Majesty  which  sits 
throned  to  them  behind  impenetrable  clouds ; — he  is 
the  first  man  who  has  seen  God  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  communed  with  him  face  to  face. 

Undoubtedly  the  three  chief  miracles,  or  events  at  least 
that  look  most  like  miracles  in  the  history  of  literature, 
are  the  ajjpearances,  in  the  ages  and  countries  in  which 
they  did  .  ;>pear,  of  the  three  great  poets — ITomer, 
Dante,  and  Chaucer.  Perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
the  appearance  of  Chaucer  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
three  phenomena.  The  Homeric  poetry  is  altogether  so 
much  a  mystery — we  are  in  so  much  doubt  as  to  its 
true  era,  and  know  so  little  of  what  the  state  of  Greece 
then  was,  and  of  what  was  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
poetry  which  preceded  '  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,'  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  certainty  as  to  the  difiiculties  that 
had  to  be  overcome  by  the  author  of  the  latter,  if  we 
should  even  admit  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  author.  It 
may  be  fairly  assumed,  however,  that  Homer  found  the 
Greek  language  in  a  much  more  mature  and  perfect  state 
than  Chaucer  found  the  English.  We  infer  this  from 
the  much  greater  consonance  that  there  is  between  the 
vocabulary  and  grammar  of  Homer  and  those  of  suc- 
ceeding writers  in  his  language,  than  there  is  in  the  case 
of  Chaucer  and  his  successors.  And  the  same  thing- 
may  be  said  of  Dante  and  the  Italian  tongue.  Though 
Dante  flourished  a  full  century  before  Chaucer,  Italy, 
not  only  in  its  language,  but  perhaps  in  its  civilization 
generally,  was  in  a  more  advanced  state  before  the 
former  was  born,  than  England  was  when  the  latter  died. 

Chaucer  liad  indeed,  in  great  part,  to  create  an  Eng  ; 
lish  for  liimself.  His  vocabulary,  his  grammar,  his  ver- 
sification, are  all,  to  a  large  extent,  his  own.  Of  the 
native  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  there  was  not  one 
that  could  be  of  almost  any  value  to  him  as  an  ex- 
ample or  model.  The  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
composed  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  work  in  verse 
which  can  be  said  to  be  written  in  the  English  dialect, 
really  exhibits  only  a  barbarous  unregulated  medley  of 
Saxon  and  Norman,  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  a  reader 
of  the  present  day  as  the  unmixed  Saxon  thai  was  used 
before  the  Conquest.  Mannyng  (or  De  Brunne),  Adam 
Davie,  and  Minot,  though  all  considerably  less  rude, 
the  last-mentioned  especially,  than  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
still  resemble  him  much  more  nearly  than  they  do  Chau- 
cer. Even  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  by  far  the 
greatest  poetical  work  wliich  our  language  possessed  before 
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the  appearance  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  seems  scarcely 
to  be  written  in  the  same  tongue  witli  Chaucer's  poem. 
And  yet,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  Vi- 
sion must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  its  author  and  Ciiaucer 
must  have  really  been  almost  contemporaries.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  author  of  the  Vision — 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  first  classic  of  our  lan- 
guage. We  modernize  the  spelling  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  pronunciation  or  metre: — 

"  Was  never  wight  as  I  went,  that  me  wiss  couth' 
Where  this  leeile  h)a;ged^  lass  other  more^. 
Till  hit^  hefel  on  Friday,  two  freres*  1  met. 
Masters  of  the  minors,  men  of  great  wit ; 
I  halsed  hem  hendeliclie",  as  I  had  learned. 
And  prayed  hem'  per"  charity,  ere  they  passeden  ferther', 
If  they  knewen  any  country  or  coasts  as  they  went. 
Where  that  Dowell  dwelleth,  doth  me  to  wit'° ;"  &c. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  must  have  been  written  within 
thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this  production  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  Chaucer's  earlier  poetry 
is  even  older  than  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman.  If, 
therefore,  there  are  one  or  two  other  names  by  which  the 
poetic  literature  of  our  country  is  still  more  splendidly 
illustrated,  Chaucer  is  at  least  its  greatest  miracle.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  was  without  any  model  or  guide  ; 
the  very  vehicle  to  which  his  thoughts  were  to  be  con- 
fided, was  to  be  almost  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He 
found  the  English  language  nearly  without  a  grammar; 
he  gave  it  one  of  almost  complete  regularity.  He 
found  its  vocabulary  rude,  scanty,  and  unexpressive ; 
he  supplied  these  deficiencies  from  the  wealth  of  other 
tongues,  and  in  this  way  endowed  it  richly  both  with 
copiousness  and  with  power.  Such  new  vocables  as  he 
wanted,  Chaucer  seems  to  have  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  French, —  consulting,  in  this,  the  genius  of  his 
native  tongue,  the  original  Saxon  basis  of  which  had 
already  become  accustomed  to  a  Norman  intermixture. 
In  improving  the  versification  of  English  poetry,  again, 
he  probably  took  his  lessons  immediately  from  the  great 
poets  of  Italv — from  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  those  of  their  prede- 
cessor, Dante  ;  although  we  believe  there  is  no 
species  of  verse  used  by  any  of  these  writers  that  had 
not  been  previously  exemplified  in  the  French  language. 
At  all  events,  besides  the  superior  polish  and  spirit,  the 
greater  exactness,  and  more  flowing  and  varied  music 
which  he  gave  to  our  versification  generally,  Chaucer 
appears  to  have  the  honour  of  having  first  introduced 
into  his  native  language  that  heroic  line  which,  from  its 
adoption  in  almost  all  our  loftier  poetical  compositions, 
whether  in  rhyme  or  in  blank  verse,  may  be  pre-emi- 
nently designated  the  English  measure.  Tiiis  great 
service  alone  would  almost  constitute  his  right  to  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  our  Poetry. 

But  his  true  title  is  a  higher  one  than  this.  He  is  the 
Homer  of  his  country,  not  only  as  having  been  the 
earliest  of  her  poets  (deserving  to  be  so  called),  but  also  as 
being  still  one  of  her  greatest.  The  names  of  Spencer, 
of  Sliakspeare,  and  of  Milton,  are  the  only  names  in 
English  jioetry  that  can  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with 
that  of  Chaucer. 

The  compositions  of  Chaucer  exhibit,  in  as  remarkable 
a  degree  as  any  others  we  know,  an  intermixture  and 
combination  of  what  are  usually  deemed  the  most  oppo- 
site excellencies.  Mighty  poet  as  he  is,  you  might 
almost  say  of  him  that  his  genius  has  as  much  about  it  of 
the  spirit  of  prose  as  of  poetry,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
smig  so  delightfully,  as  he  has  done,  of  flowery  meadows, 
and  summer  skies,  and  gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  high 

*  That  could  inform  me.  2  where  this  person  lived.  "Lessor 
more.  ''It.  'Friars.  "Probahly,  I  saluted  them  hy  putting- my 
arm  around  their  necks, — the  ancient  mode  of  salutation.  Them. 
*  For.   *  l^assed  further.     They  would  let  me  know. 


or  tender  passions,  and  all  the  other  themes  over  which 
the  imagination  loves  best  to  pour  her  vivifying  light,  he 
would  have  won  to  himself  the  renown  of  a  Montaigne 
or  a  Swift  by  the  originality  and  penetrating  sagacity  of 
his  observations  on  ordinary  life,  the  richness  and  j)ecu- 
liarity  of  his  humour,  the  sharp  edge  of  his  satire,  and 
the  propriety,  flexibility,  and  exquisite  expressiveness  of 
his  homely  and  natural  diction.  Even  like  the  varied 
visible  creation  around  us,  his  poetry  too  has  its  earth, 
its  sea,  and  its  sky,  and  all  tiie  "  sweet  vicissitudes"  of 
each.  Here  you  have  the  clear-eyed  observer  of  mau 
as  he  is,  "catching  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,"  and 
fixing  them  in  pictures  where  not  their  minutest  linea- 
ment is  or  ever  can  be  lost ;  here  he  is  the  inspired 
dreamer,  by  whom  earth  and  all  its  realities  are  forgot- 
ten, as  his  spirit  soars  and  sings  in  the  finer  air  andami;! 
the  diviner  beauty  of  some  far-off  world  of  its  own.  Now 
the  riotous  verse  rings  loud  with  the  turbulence  of  human 
merriment  and  laughter,  and  casts  from  it,  as  it  dashes  on 
its  way,  flash  after  flash  of  all  the  forms  of  wit  and 
comedy  ;  now  it  is  the  tranquillizing  companionship  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  inanimate  nature  of  which  llie 
poet's  heart  is  full — the  springing  herbage,  and  the  dew- 
drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the  rivulets  glad  beneath  the 
morning  ray,  and  dancing  to  their  own  simple  music. 
From  mere  narrative  and  playful  humour,  up  to  the 
heights  of  imaginative  and  impassioned  song,  his  genius 
has  exercised  itself  in  all  styles  of  poetry,  and  won  im- 
perishable laurels  in  all. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  since  the  settling 
down  of  our  language  into  the  form  which  it  still  retains, 
to  re-model  and  modernize  the  poetry  of  Chaucer. 
Dryden,  in  his  Fables,  has  given  new  versions  of  the 
tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  and  of  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  from  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  as  also  of  the  character  of  the  Parson, 
from  the  Prologue  to  that  work.  He  has  likewise 
treated  in  the  same  manner  the  poem  of  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf.  Pope  has  modernized  the  Prologue  to  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  the  tale  of  January  and 
May,  or  the  Merchant's  Tale,  from  the  same  collec- 
tion. He  has  also  partly  taken  Chaucer's  House  of 
Fame  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem  entitled  The 
Temple  of  Fame.  About  tlie  middle  of  last  century, 
there  appeared,  in  three  volumes,  a  complete  modern 
version  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  by  a  writer  of  the 
name  of  Ogle,  who,  we  believe,  however  (for  it  is  many 
years  since  we  have  seen  the  book),  incorporated  in  his 
publication  the  previous  versions  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
But  these  versions  are  so  exceedingly  ])araphrastic,  as 
really  to  have  very  little  title  to  be  called  even  free 
translations  of  their  professed  originals.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clever  and  spirited  productions ;  but 
their  manner  is  nearly  altogether  the  accustomed  man- 
ner of  their  authors,  and  not  at  all  that  of  Chaucer.  The 
outline  of  the  story,  as  told  by  him,  is  indeed  in  general 
adhered  to,  but  both  the  descriptive  and  the  dramatic 
parts  of  the  poem  are  curtailed  here,  expanded  there,  and 
fashioned  anew  everywhere,  merely  according  to  the 
taste  or  humour  of  the  renovator.  In  this  way,  many  of 
the  old  poet's  most  delicate  and  felicitous  touches  have 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  pretended  modern  copy  of 
his  performance.  Yet,  although  neither  Dryden  nor 
Pope  have  given  us  much  of  Chaucer  in  these  imitations, 
and  have  often  substituted  nothing  but  comparative  prose 
and  common-place  for  his  vivid  and  picturesque  poetry, 
we  must  admit  that  Dryden  especially,  who  indeed  has 
in  his  Fables,  the  work  of  his  old  age,  perhaps  surpassed 
all  that  he  has  elsewhere  done,  has  sometimes  also  trans- 
muted a  less  striking  passage  of  his  original  into  some- 
thing of  verv  superior  splendour.  What  a  fine  display, 
for  example,  he  gives  us  of  his  easy  strength  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  grand  swing  of  his  versification,  in  his 
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version  of  the  long  oration  delivered  by  Theseus  towards 
the  close  of  the  poem,  which,  in  Chaucer,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  rather  a  prolix  and  tiresome  preachment. 
Dryden  has  here,  with  most  admirable  art,  by  retrench- 
ing superfluities  in  one  place,  adding  breadth  and  finish 
to  the  picture  in  another,  and  judiciously  elevating  the 
style  and  tone  throughout,  converted  the  wliole  into  a 
very  noble  declamation  indeed.  We  will  give  a  part  of 
it  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  This  law  the  Omniscient  Power  was  pleased  to  give, 
That  every  kind  shoiild  by  succession  live  ; 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains ; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  moie  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street, 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet ; 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leave  their  channels  dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat, 
Then  formed,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing,  in  the  cell  ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell, 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid  : 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began  ; 
Reckless  of  laws,  affiicts  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne: 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age; 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage ; 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 
And  others  wlielm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  King, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordained  to  diCj 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grows  better  which  we  well  sustain  ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height, 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame, 
But  served  our  friends,  and  well  secured  our  fame. 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close, 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose, 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief ; 
Enjoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour, 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  deathbed  every  friend  should  run. 
And  joy  us  of  our  conquest  early  won,"  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  expansion  of  the  original  in 
this  passage— particularly  in  the  part  which  describes 
the  growth  and  decay  of  the  human  being ;  but  there 
is  also  considerable  compression,  though  scarcely  any- 
thing is  omitted.    The  line — 

"  To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity," 
is  Chaucer's  ;  and  so  is  the  fine  expression — 

"  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower." 
A  comparison  of  the  whole  passage  with  the  original 
may  be  recommended  as  a  good  lesson  in  criticism, 
either  for  those  who  would  contemplate  an  instance  of 
the  art  of  imitation,  as  practised  by  a  great  master,  or  for 
those  who  would  study  the  differences  between  the  genius 
of  Dryden  and  that  of  Chaucer.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Dryden's  interpolations,  though  upon  the  whole 
their  effect  is  to  animate  a"nd  brighten  up  the  somewhat 
dull  surface  of  his  original,  are  not  always  in  the  tmest 
taste,  any  more  than  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  Chaucer. 
We  apprehend  the  latter  would  have  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  tameness,  rather  than  have  sought  to  relieve  it  by 
introducing,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  conceit  (though  it 
be  a  classic  one)  about  the  son  grudging  the  life  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  derived  his  own.  A  still  more 
inappropriate  addition  is  that  into  which  Dryden  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  temptation  of  a 
well-sounding  couplet  in  the  lines  that  immediately 


follow  those  we  have  quoted  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  quite  pre- 
posterous piece  of  extravagance  ; — 

"  While  the  malicious  world,  with  envious  tears. 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs." 

In  more  recent  times — since  we  have  returned  to  a 
more  simple  and  natural  taste  in  poetry,  and  a  more 
loving  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  our  elder 
])oets,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore 
Chaucer  in  a  different  spirit,  and  after  a  different  fashion, 
from  these  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Some  years  ago,  two 
papers  appeared  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  in  which 
the  writer  endeavoured  to  show,  by  am])le  specimens, 
with  how  very  inconsiderable  alterations  the  phraseology 
of  the  old  poet  might  be — not  divested  of  its  antique 
and  characteristic  air,  for  that  would  be  the  very  reverse 
of  desirable — but  perfectly  accommodated  to  a  modern 
eye  or  ear,  the  versification  being  also  preserved  unin- 
jured. It  was  contended  that  this  object  might  be 
accomplished,  first,  by  the  substitution  of  other  words 
for  the  few  used  by  Chaucer  which  have  now  been  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
where  the  pronunciation  has  been  changed  since  he 
wrote,  by  such  slight  transpositions,  retrenchments, 
and  other  similar  modes  of  management,  as  would  not 
affect  either  the  sense  or  the  spirit  of  the  composition. 
Wordsworth  has  executed  a  version  of  the  Prioress's 
Tale  upon  this  principle.  He  says, — "  I  have  allowed 
myself  no  further  deviations  from  the  original  than  were 
necessary  for  the  fluent  reading  and  instant  understand- 
ing of  the  author  ;"  but  he  adds — "  so  much,  however, 
is  the  language  altered  since  Chaucer's  time,  especially 
in  pronunciation,  that  much  was  to  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  as  little  incongruity  as  possible." 
We  will  transcribe  a  single  stanza  from  this  verson, 
along  with  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  original,  that 
the  reader  may  see  the  manner  and  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  hi  question,  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  certainly  as  eminently  qualified  as  any  one  to 
apply  it  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  judgment. 
"  O  thou  great  God  !  that  dost  perform  thy  laud 

By  mouth  of  Innocents,  lo  !  here  thy  might  ; 

Tills  gem  of  chastity,  this  emerald, 

And  eke  of  martyrdom,  this  ruby  bright ; 

There,  where  with  mangled  throat  he  lay  upright, 

The  Alma  Redemploris  'gan  to  sing 

So  loud,  that  with  his  voice  the  place  did  ring." 

Before  presenting  the  lines  as  written  by  Chaucer, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  the  chief  peculiarities  that  dis- 
tinguish his  English  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Besides 
that  some  of  the  words  he  uses  are  now  obsolete,  the 
terminations  of  certain  parts  of  the  verb  diff'er  from 
those  now  in  use.  The  second  person  plural  of  the 
imperative  generally  retains  the  termination  eth,  which 
we  have  now  thrown  away  ;  thus,  "  listen  ye,"  is  with 
him,  "  listeneth  ye."  His  infinitives  for  the  most  part 
end  in  en ;  thus,  instead  of  "  to  live,"  he  says,  "  to 
liven."  This  form  is  also  usually  employed  in  the  plural 
of  the  inflected  tenses ;  thus,  instead  of  "  we  live,  ye 
live,  they  live,"  he  writes  "  we  liven,  ye  liven,  they 
liven ;"  and  on  the  same  principle,  in  the  past  tense, 
'  we  liveden,  ye  liveden,  they  liveden,"  where  we  have 
also  retrenched  the  en.  In  the  present,  the  form  "  we 
liveth,  ye  hveth,  they  liveth,"  is  likewise  sometimes 
employed. 

The  pronunciation  of  Chaucer's  time  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Till  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Tyrvvhitt's  admirable  edition  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  seems  to  have 
been  universally  taken  for  granted  that  the  verses  of 
this  poet  were  nearly  destitute  of  all  metrical  regularity 
— that  they  adhered  to  no  correct  musical  principle 
either  in  the  distribution  of  the  accents  or  the  number 
of  their  syllables.  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  undertook  to  demon- 
strate that  this  notion  was  altogether  a  mistake,  arising 
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inorely  from  our  neglect  of  tlie  pronunciation  which 
prevailed  in  tlie  age  wlien  the  poems  were  written.  By 
reverting  to  that  pronunciation,  according  to  principles 
which  he  propounded,  lie  showed  that  the  verses  of 
Chaucer  might  be  read  as  prosodically  as  those  of  any 
other  writer  in  the  language.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  dissertation  was  considered  to 
have  settled  this  question ;  but  his  doctrinas  have 
lately  been  controverted  by  some  eminent  critics.  The 
discussion,  we  believe,  was  first  revived  by  the  late  Dr. 
Nott,  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt. 
Since  the  appearance  of  that  publication,  a  similar  opi- 
nion to  that  maintained  by  Dr.  Nott  has  been  expressed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Price,  the  very  learned  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  Mr. 
Price  had,  some  time  before  his  lamented  death,  an- 
nounced for  publication  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's Essay ;  but  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
not  appeared. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  for  ceasing  to  think  that 
Mr.Tyrwhitt  is,  as  to  this  matter,  right  in  the  main.  Of 
the  two  great  rules,  indeed,  which  he  laid  down  for 
reading  Chaucer,  one  is  not  disputed;  that,  namely, 
which  directs  us  to  lay  the  accent  in  most  cases  upon 
the  second  syllable  of  many  words  of  French  derivation, 
instead  of  upon  the  first,  as  we  now  commonly  do. 
Thns,  we  are  to  pronounce  courage,  vsdge,  language, 
licoiir,  prelate,  honour,  reason,  &c.,  all  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  as  they  must  have  been  heard 
when  they  were  first  borrowed  from  the  P'rench.  His 
other  canon  is  the  one  which  has  been  lately  called  in 
question ;  it  is,  that  the  e  terminating  many  of  Chaucer's 
words,  which  is  now  either  mute  or  retrenched  altogether, 
was  formerly  heard  as  a  distinct  syllable,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  corresponding  element,  called  the  e 
feminine,  is  totliis  day  heard  in  French  poetry.  Wallis, 
in  his  '  English  Grammar,'  had  long  before  contended 
that  this  must  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion, though  without  applying  the  discovery  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied  byTyrwhitt. 

We  novv  add  the  original  of  the  stanza  quoted  above : — 

"  O  greate  God,  that  performest  thy  laud. 
By  mouth  of  Innocents,  lo  !  here  thy  might ! 
This  gem  of  chastity,  this  emeraud, 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  the  ruby  bright  ; 
There'  he  with  throat  ycarven'-lay  upright, 
The  Alma  Redemptoris  gan  to  sing 
So  loud  that  all  the  place  gan  to  ring." 

We  liave  only  here  modernized  the  spelling  in  cases 
where  the  pronunciation  is  not  thereby  affected,  as  we 
did  in  the  extract  given  above  from  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman.  Tiie  e  terminating  great  in  the  first  line, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  place  in  the  last,  are  both,  it  will 
be  observed,  to  be  pronounced  as  distinct  syllables.  In 
almost  every  other  respect,  two  or  three  somewhat  anti- 
quated words  or  forms  excepted,  the  language  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  any  reader  of  the  present  day. 

Many  stanzas,  however,  are  not  so  easily  managed ; 
the  necessity  of  a  greater  alteration  arising  principally 
from  the  line  in  the  original  terminating  with  one  of 
those  words  the  accent  of  which  is  now  no  longer  on  the 
final  syllable.    An  example  will  show  what  we  mean. 

"  Among  these  children  was  a  widow's  son, 
A  little  clergion'',  seven  year  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  schoole  was  his  won* ; 
And  eke  also  whereas'  he  sey°  the  image 
Of  Christe's  moder,  had  he  in  usiige, 
As  him  was  taught,  to  kneel  adown  and  say 
Ave  Marie,  as  he  go'th  by  the  way." 

Here  image,  and  usage,  with  age,  to  which  they  answer, 
must  evidently  all  be  removed  from  the  places  in  which 
they  have  been  left  by  Chaucer,  in  turning  tlie  stanza 

■'Where.  ^  Carved,  or  cut.  ^  A  young  scholar.  "(That— his) 
whose ;  (won),  wont  or  custom,   *  ^V'Leuever,  "  Saw, 


into  a  modern  shape.  Wordsworth  lias  therefore  been 
obliged  to  render  it  as  follows : — 

"  Among  these  children  was  a  widow's  son, 
A  little  scholar,  scarcely  seven  year  old. 
Who  day  by  day  unto  this  school  hath  gone  ; 
And  eke,  when  he  the  ima;;e  did  behold 
Of  Jesu's  Mother,  as  he  had  been  told, 
Tliis  child  was  wont  to  kneel  adown  and  say 
^oe  Marie,  as  he  goeth  by  the  way." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  doubt  if  this  method  of  restoring 
Chaucer  admits  of  being  generally  employed  with  the  suc- 
cess it  has  to  some  appeared  to  promise.  The  clijipings 
and  dressings  which  are  necessary  to  bring  his  lines  into 
the  desired  shape,  can  hardly  i'ail,  however  dexterously 
performed,  to  cramp  and  distort  somewhat  the  natural- 
ness of  the  expression — to  deprive  it  of  something,  no 
matter  how  little,  that  is  yet  essential  to  its  force  and 
perfection,  or,  what  is  at  least  equally  abominable,  to  en- 
cumber it  with  something  which  it  does  not  require. 
The  feat  of  ))etty  ingenuity,  too,  by  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done  is  fitter  to  task  the  talents  of  a  punster,  than 
those  of  a  ])oet  qualified  by  sympathy  of  taste  and  genius 
to  repair  tlie  injuries  time  may  have  done  to  the  verses  of 
Chaucer,  and  again  from  the  neglect  in  which  for  a 
season  he  has  lain  to 

"  Call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold." 

The  noblest  restoration  of  Chaucer  which  has  yet  been 
executed  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  version  of  this  '  Story  of 
Cambuscan,'  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  published  in  the  Fourth 
Number  of  the  Liberal.  It  is  by  no  means  a  close 
version,  the  author  having  even  added  some  circum- 
stances to  the  original  story,  and  interpolated  in  many 
places  both  imagery  and  reflections  of  his  own  ;  but  the 
freedom  he  assumes  is  never  that  of  one  striving  to  get 
away  from  the  old  poet,  or  to  display  himself  instead, 
but  rather  an  excursiveness  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  a  wish  the  better  to  set  forth  his  original  by 
bringing  new  flowers  to  heap  upon  it  from  wherever  he 
sees  them  growing.  We  do  not  say  that  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  imitation  are  throughout  purely  Chau- 
cerian ;  we  like  the  poem  all  the  belter  that  there  is  in 
it  a  gentle  infusion  of  the  author's  own  genius — that, 
while  the  predominating  note  is  Chaucer's,  an  under- 
current of  the  harmony  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the 
modern  pipe  that  is  playing  in  unison  with  his  antique 
harp.  In  its  general  effect  this  composition  we  think  is 
a  much  truer  echo  of  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  than  any 
other  imitation  of  that  poetry  we  know.  Unfortunately, 
though  it  extends  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  lines, 
it  only  tells  half  of  the  original  half-told  tale.  Mr. 
Hunt  intimates  in  a  note  that  he  would  willingly  con- 
clude the  story,  which  Chaucer  had  left  unfinished,  if  he 
had  health  and  leisure.  Were  it  only  that  we  might 
have  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  we  should  wish  him 
heartily  (and  all  the  lovers  of  Chaucer  ought  to  join  with 
us)  full  measure  of  both.  Meanwhile  we  will  transcribe 
a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  which  has  never 
been  reprinted,  and  is  comparatively  little  known.  We 
select  a  passage  that  is  closer  than  most  others  to  the 
original,  (which  we  give  also),  that  the  reader  may  see  in 
what  an  observant  and  yet  anytliing  but  servile  spirit  the 
imitation  is  conducted.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  are 
Chaucer's  lines  : — 

"  Great  was  the  press  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren'  on  this  horse  that  staudeth  so ; 
For  It  so  high  was,  and  so  broad  and  long, 
So  well-proportioned  for  to  be  strong; 
Right  as  it  were  a  steed  of  Lombardy, 
Therewith  so  horsely  and  so  quick  of  eye 
As  it  a  gentle  Poilish-  courser  were; 
For  certes,  fro  his  tail  unto  his  ear, 
Nature  ne  art  ne  couhl  him  nut  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  people  wend^. 

*  Gaze.  '  Apulian.  '  Weened,  thought," 
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Bat  evermore  tlieir  moste  wonder  was 

IIow  that  it  cDulde  goeu  and  was  of  brass  ; 

It  was  of  Faery,  as  the  people  seemed'; 

Diverse  folk  divcrsi'ly  han'''  deemed  ; 

As  many  heads,  as  many  wiltcs  been. 

They  murnuired  as  doth  a  swarm  of  been', 

And  maden  skills*  after  their  fantasies, 

Rehearsing  of  the  olde  poetries, 

And  said  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 

The  liorse  that  haddu  wingus  for  to  tlee  ; 

Or  else  it  was  the  Greekes  horse  Sinon' 

Tliat  broughte  Trove  to  destruction, 

As  men  moun"  in  these  olde  gestts  read. 

Mine  lieart,  quod  one,  is  evermore  in  dread  ; 

I  trow  some  men  of  arraes  been  therein 

That  shapen  them'  this  city  for  to  win  : 

It  were  right  good  tliat  all  such  thing  were  know. 

Another  rowned"  to  his  fellow  low, 

And  said,  He  lieth,  for  it  is  ratlier  like 

An  apparance  ymade  by  some  magike, 

As  jugglers  playen  at  these  feastes  great. 

Of  sundry  doubtes  thus  they  jangle  and  treat, 

As  lewed'  people  deemen  commonly 

Of  thinges  that  been  made  more  subtilly 

Than  they  can  in  their  lewdness  comprehend : 

They  deemen  gladly  to  the  badder  end." 

Which  Mr.  Hunt  thus  modernizes: — 

"  Great  was  the  press  that  from  all  quarters  came 
To  gaze  upon  this  horse  of  sudden  fame  ; 
And  many  were  the  struggles  to  get  close, 
And  touch  the  mane  to  try  if  it  hung  loose, 
Or  pat  it  on  the  shining  flanks,  or  feel 
The  muscles  in  the  neck,  that  sternly  swell; 
But  the  Khan's  officers  forbade,  and  fear 
E'en  of  the  horse  conspired  to  keep  the  circle  clear. 
High  was  the  creature  built,  both  broad  and  long. 
And  with  a  true  proportion  to  be  strong ; 
And  yet  so  horsely  and  so  quick  of  eye, 
As  if  it  were  a  steed  of  Araby  ; 
So  that  from  tail  to  ear  tliere  was  no  part 
Nature  herself  could  better,  much  less  art. 
Only  tlie  people  dreaded  to  perceive 
How  cold  it  was  although  it  seemed  alive  ; 
And  on  all  sides  the  constant  wonder  was 
How  it  could  move,  and  yet  was  plainly  brass. 
Of  magic  some  discoursed,  and  some  of  powers 
By  planets  countenanced  in  kindly  hours. 
Through  which  wise  men  had  compassed  mighty  things. 
Of  natural  wit  to  please  illustrious  kings  ; 
And  some  fell  talking  of  the  iron  chain 
That  fell  from  heaven  in  old  king  Argoun's  reign. 
And  then  they  spoke  of  visions  in  the  air 
And  how  this  creature  might  have  been  made  there  ; 
Of  white  lights  heard  at  work,  and  fiery  tights 
Seen  in  the  north  on  coldest  winter  nights  ; 
And  pale  traditions  of  Pre-Adamites. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

The  wiser  sort  pondered  and  doubted  ;  folly 
Determined  everything,  or  swallowed  wholly ; 
The  close  and  cunning,  foolishest  of  all. 
Feared  that  the  whole  was  diabolical. 
And  wished  the  stranger  might  not  prove  a  knave 
Come  to  find  out  what  liberal  monarchs  gave, 
And  ruin  with  his  very  dangerous  horses 
People's  eternal  safety  and  their  purses  ; 
For  what  surpasses  vice  to  comprehend, 
It  gladly  construes  to  the  baser  end." 
We  must  now  defer  our  examination  of  Mr,  Clark's 
work  to  another  week. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES  in  ASIA  MINOR. 
By  M.  Charles  Texier. 
(Continued  from  our  last  Number.) 
The  first  discovery  which  belongs  exclusively  to  M. 
Texier,  is  tliat  of  the  ruins  of  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  to 
which  the  following  lines  apply: — 

 quos  inter  aprica 

Planities  Cererique  favet,  densisque  ligatur 
Vitil)us,  et  glaucos  fructus  attollit  olivae, 
Dives  equi,  felix  pecorum,  pretiosaque  picto 
Marmore,  purpureis  cedit  cui  Synnada  venis, 

Claudtan.  in  Eutrop,  ii,  272. 

'Seemed  to  the  ])eople.  ^  Have.  ^  Bees.  'Reasons.  ^The 
horse  of  the  Greek  Sinou.  May.  '  Contrive,  ^  Whispered, 
°  Ignorant. 


It  was  the  discovery  of  the  quarries  alluded  to  in  tlie 
last  line  which  satisfied  the  traveller  that  he  had  cor- 
rectly determined  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

"  The  quarries"  he  tells  us,  "  are  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and. 
bound  the  plain,  which  extends  from  east  to  west.  They  are  in- 
dicated at  a  distance  by  a  considerable  number  of  mounds  of 
stone  rubbish,  which  are  as  white  as  snow.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  immense  quantity  of  marble  which  has  been  obtaiueil  from 
them.  The  excavators  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  marble  found  here  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them  ]jer-> 
fectly  white,  the  other  veined  with  a  beautiful  violet,  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  flaws.  The  rocks  have  been  hollowed  out  with 
the  pick-axe  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  to  extract  the 
large  slabs  and  columns,  the  beauty  of  which  is  so  much  admired. 
The  pillars  of  Hadrian's  mausoleum  at  Rome  were  obtained  from 
this  quarry,  and  have  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's  without  the  walls." 

Of  Strabo's  description  of  the  city,  M.  Texier  says,— 
"  Its  accuracy  excited  my  admiration  ;  he  states  so  clearly  that 
Synnada  itself  did  not  furnish  the  marble,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
that  it  is  erected  on  a  volcanic  soil.  I  think  that  he  noticed  the 
circumstance,  that  the  plain  adjoining  the  city  was  planted  with 
olive-trees,  as  a  curious  fact  in  agriculture;  for  at  the  present 
day,  no  olive-trees  are  found,  iu'any  part  of  Asia  Minor,  within 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  hours'  journey  from  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate of  Synnada  is  cold;  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls 
in  winter." 

Among  the  mountains  of  Northern  Phrygia,  the  tra- 
veller meets  with  tlie  sepulchres  of  its  ancient  kings, 
whicli,  from  their  gigantic  proportions,  appear  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  construct.  The  hugeness 
of  these  monuments,  which  consist  of  entire  rocks  shaped 
into  various  forms,  or  sometimes  even  of  several  rocks 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
that  has  contributed  to  their  durability.  The  situations 
selected  by  the  ancients  for  their  "  cities  of  the  dead  " 
were,  in  general,  stony  and  sterile  ;  for  they  were  careful 
not  to  deprive  the  living  of  the  advantage  of  lands  fit  for 
cultivation.  Such  situations  offered  no  temi>tation  to 
succeeding  inhabitants  to  dwell  there,  and  tliese  tombs 
have  consequently  been  spared  from  desecration. 

"  The  exploration  of  these  tracts  (says  M.  Texier  in  his  re- 
port) is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  for  they  are  perfect  deserts. 
Taking  with  me  guides  and  provisions,  I  exjjlored  a  country 
which  was  before  unknown  ;  I  have  discovered  two  new  wccz-o/Wej 
at  Rirk-hinn,  and  Imbazardji-hiun,  similar  to  that  at  Seid-el-Ar. 
Hinn  is  the  name  given  by  Turks  to  sepulchral  chambers.  They 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  forests  at  half  a  day's  journey  fi'om 
Bayat.  It  is  very  difficult  to  indicate  the  situation  more  pre- 
cisely All  these  mountains  are  excavated  to 

form  sepulchres,  which  may  be  counted  by  thousands.  Proceed- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction  without  deviation,  I  arrived  at  the 
summer  residence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Koshrew-pacha-kan.  I 
was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  valley  in  which  Colonel 
Leake  discovered  a  monument  with  an  inscription.  The  inha- 
bitants call  it  Jasili-kala,  '  the  written  stone.'  I  explored  the 
whole  of  this  solitary  valley,  and  discovered,  in  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  places  of  the  forest,  two  additional  monuments  in  the 
same  style ;  one  of  them  is  covered  with  Phrygian  inscriptions. 
They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  have  ornaments  of  a  peculiar 
style.*  Not  far  from  this  place  is  a  monument  equally  striking, 
of  which  I  have  made  a  drawing.  I  know  not  how  to  give  aa 
idea  of  the  innumerable  tombs  which  exist  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  I  have  discovered  the  valley 
of  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Phrygia." 

The  monument  to  which  M,  Texier  alludes,  as  visited 
by  Colonel  Leake,  is  the  tomb  of  Midas  discovered  by 
Walpole:  both  of  the  English  travellers  transcribed  the 
inscriptions,  but  the  antiquity  of  the  Phyrgian  characters 
and  style  has  thrown  much  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of 
any  one  of  the  numerous  translations  which  have  been 
given.  The  only  words  upon  which  all  translators  are 
agreed  are  the  first,  among  which  occurs  the  name  of 
Midas,  which  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  inscription,  M.  Texier  says,  "  There  can  be  no  error 
here,  for  his  name  is  on  the  portal  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  Midai  eiisebei  anaciei,  "  To  Midas,  the  pious 
prince,' 

"*  Elsewhere  M,  Texier  says  that  the  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Phrygian  lanp^iage,  and  that  the  ornaments  are  not  of  the  Greek, 
nor  yet  of  the  Egyptian,  but  of  a  distinct  style. 
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Another  discovery,  for  which  we  are  also  wliolly  in- 
debted to  M.  Texier,  is  that  of  the  city  of  Pessinus.  The 
sole  hint  he  had  to  guide  him  to  its  position  was,  that  it 
was  on  the  road  from  Nicea  to  Amuria.  He  has  traced 
out  tlie  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  the  interior  portico  of  the 
oieal  temple,  the  area  of  another  temple,  a  portico  in  the 
Greek  style,  and  tlie  seats  of  the  theatre. 

At  Ani;ora,  formerly  Ancyra,  the  monument  of  the 
greatest  interest  is  the  famous  temple  of  Augustus :  its 
destruction  is  now  in  progress.  That  emperor,  on  his 
death-bed,  gave  his  w  ill  and  three  other  writings  into  the 
custody  of  the  vestal  virgins. 

"  The  first,"  says  Suetonius,  "  coutaiiietl  the  arrangement  of 
his  funeral ;  tlie  second,  a  narrativeof  his  actinn,  which  hedesireil 
might  be  written  on  tahles  of  brass  ami  allixcil  to  his  tomb;  and 
the  third,  a  general  statement  of  the  administration  of  his 
empire." 

The  brass  tables  offereda  prize  to  the  rapacity  of  the  barba- 
rian conquerors,  and  have  perished  ;  but,  lurtunately  for 
the  historian,  the  inluibitants  of  Ancyra  caused  a  transcript 
of  this  important  record  to  be  euijraved  upon  (he  marble 
of  the  temple  which  they  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
In  the  year  1554,  Anger  Gisler  de  Boethec,  and 
Anthon  Wranz,  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  discovered  it,  and  caused 
a  copy  of  it  to  be  made.  This  was  very  incorrect : — 
another  transcript,  less  faulty,  was  made  by  Daniel 
Cosson,  and  it  has  since  been  transcribed  by  Tournefort. 
M.  Texier  will  probably  have  been  the  last  traveller  to 
visit  this  monument,  for  this  very  part  of  the  temple  is 
now  in  the  course  of  demolition. 

"  The  Auf/iistcum  of  Angora  was  a  peripterous  temple  of  white 
marble,  constructed  with  such  care  that  the  joints  of  the  blocks 
are  imperceptible  even  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries.  The 
only  parts  now  standing  are  the  walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  wall 
of  the  prunaos,  with  a  beautiful  portal.  .  .  .  It  is  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  portal  that  the  life  of  Augustus  is  inscribed. 

The  interior  of  the  ce//a  was  still  complete  four  years 
ago  ;  but  the  caprice  of  a  Turk  has  been  more  injurious  to  it 
than  the  lap.se  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  the  greater  part  has 
been  demolished  to  make  a  bath." 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run  pre- 
cludes us  from  noticing  our  traveller's  geological  ob- 
servations, which  comprise  an  examination  of  the  su- 
perb volcanoes  of  Phrygia  the  Burnt,  of  the  trachytic 
rocks  at  Kara  Hissar,  Serri  Hissar,  and  Angora,  of  the 
basins  of  chalk  at  Kutaya,  and  of  the  argillaceous  forma- 
tions of  Mount  Saiig-arius.  "  With  some  few  excep- 
tions," says  M.  Texier,  "  these  four  classes  of  formation 
constitute  the  soil  over  which  I  have  passed." 
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Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary,  and  Scientific  Men  of 
Italy,  Si>ain,  and  Portugal.  Vol.  1 .  (being  Vol.  03  of  Dr.  Lard- 
iier's  Cabinet  Cyclopajdia).    London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  books  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  series  have,  witli 
very  few  exceptions,  been  all  good  of  their  kind,  and 
some  of  them  of  first-rate  excellence.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  must  place  the  volume  now  before  us  among  the 
exceptions,  and  we  regret  this  the  more  as  the  subject  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  one  on  which  a  good  work 
is  much  required  in  English.  It  contains  the  lives  of 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Bo- 
jardo,  Berni,  Ariosto,  and  Machiavelli — names,  that  in 
themselves  alone  would  give  an  immortal  splendour  to 
the  literature  of  Italy.  These  memoirs  are  for  the  most 
part  singularly  meagre  and  spiritless,  not  unfrequently 
incorrect  in  facts  and  deductions,  and  written  in  a  style 
of  language  that  is  not  always  intelligible  or  English, 

No  kincl  of  writing,  perhaps,  has  been  more  frequently 
done  badly,  and  is  more  difficult  to  do  well,  than  literary 
biography.    We  look  for  something  more  in  the  life  of 


a  great  writer  than  the  dates  of  his  birth,  baptism,  mar- 
riage, and  burial — for  something  more  than  the  names 
of  his  cotem])oraries  and  friends — for  something  more 
than  the  detail  of  the  positive  events  that  befel  him  during 
his  mortal  career — and  above  all,  we  require  to  see  in 
the  biographer  that  his  mind  is  full  of  his  sul>ject,  and  con- 
versant and  most  familiar  with  all  its  parts,  and  that  his 
spirit  is  warmed  with  a  fervid  love  and  admiration  of  it. 
A  close  symjuithy  ought  to  exist  between  the  two  minds, 
and  identify,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  biographer  with  the 
author  whose  life  and  writings  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
To  produce  a  proper  life  of  such  men  as  Dante  or  Ma- 
chiavelli, the  writer  ought  to  be  half  a  Dante  or  half  a 
Machiavelli  himself.  Such  a  happy  coincidence  of  cha- 
racter and  intellect  cannot,  of  course,  be  common,  hut  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  some  approach  to  it,  and  (at 
least)  that  the  biographer  is  one  whom  years  of  loving 
study  have  rendered  familiar  with  his  original.  We  con- 
fess that,  in  our  humble  aj)prehension,  there  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  the  book  before  us.  Nobody  that  had 
at  all  caught  the  fire  of  the  great  Dante's  mind,  could 
commence  his  remarkable  life  with  such  vague,  un- 
meaning generalities,  and  such  a  lierald-like  pedigree  as 
the  following : — 

Among  the  illustrious  fathers  of  song  who,  in  their  own  land, 
cannot  cease  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  minds,  characters,  and 
destinies  of  all  posterity, — and  who,  beyond  its  frontiers,  must  con- 
tinue to  influence  the  taste,  and  help  to  form  the  genius,  of  those 
who  shall  exercise  like  authority  in  other  countries, — Dante 
Alighieri  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  This  ])oet  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  stock,  which, 
according  to  Boccaccio,  traced  its  lineage  to  the  Roman  house  of 
Frangipani, — one  of  whose  members,  surnamed  Eliseo,  was  said 
to  have  been  an  early  settler,  if  not  a  principal  founder,  of  the 
restored  city  of  Florence,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  after  it 
liad  lain  desolate  for  several  centuries,  subsequently  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  Attila  the  Hun.    From  this  Eliseo  sprang,"  &c.  &c. 

The  biographer's  account  of  the  factions  of  the  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri — the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  is  confused 
and  uncertain,  and,  strange  to  say,  Dante's  avowed  con- 
version from  the  Guelf,  or  papal  party,  to  that  of  the 
Ghibellines,  or  partisans  of  the  emperors,  is  put  off  till 
the  arrival  in  Italy  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  of  Germany  ;  whereas,  occasioned  by  the 
most  villanous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  papal  court,  it 
took  place  ten  years  before.  While  Dante  was  residing 
at  Rome  as  ambassador  from  the  republic  of  Florence, 
and  with  the  patriotic  aim  of  reconciling  and  uniting  the 
desperate  factions  of  his  native  city,  the  crafty  old  Pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  purposely  delayed  him,  betrayed 
both  the  poet  and  his  country,  and  caused  Florence  to  be 
seized  and  occupied  by  a  French  army  under  the  tyrannic 
Charles  of  Valois.  One  of  the  first  operations  of  the 
government  by  force,  thus  established,  was  to  condemn 
Dante  to  a  fine  and  ten  years  of  exile. 

As  soon  as  these  dark  and  treacherous  deeds  burst 
like  a  thunder-chap  on  the  ear  of  Dante,  he  consigned 
the  Pope  to  those  infernal  regions  where  he  afterwards 
described  him  in  verse,  and  for  ever  turning  his  back  on 
Rome  and  the  Vatican,  became  the  "  Ghibellinfuggiasco," 
that  a  more  modern  Italian  poet  has  described  him  to  be. 
Nor  was  the  irate,  indignant  soul  of  Dante  likely  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Guelfs,  when,  in  the  next  year,  they 
condemned  him,  and  a  number  of  his  political  friends,  to 
be  burned  alive  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Florentines.  This  last  sentence  was  passed  in  March, 
1303:  the  Emperor  Henry  did  not  descend  into  Italy 
until  1312,  and  Dante,  as  is  pretty  clearly  proved  by 
Pelli,  had  in  the  interim  completed  his  great  work,  the 
'  Divina  Commedia' — a  testimony  of  some  value  as  to 
his  anti-papal  spirit. 

The  biographer's  few  translations  from  Dante  are  in 
blank  verse,  and  very  deficient  in  spirit  and  rhythm,  and 
yet  he  affects  to  find  fault  with  the  versijicatioii  of  Mr. 
Cary's  entire  translation  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia' — 
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an  admirable  and  liiglily  poetical  work.  In  giving  a'l- 
vice  to  tliose  who  cannot  read  tlie  Italian  original, 
lie  never  so  much  as  mentions  Mr.  Wrigiit's  extraordi- 
nary version  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem  '  Hell,'  which 
is  in  rhyme,  and  in  terza  rima,  like  the  original.  Is  he 
unacquainted,  or  has  be  faults  to  find  with,  that  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  poetical  translation  ? 

In  the  life  of  Petrarca,  where  there  are  several  errors 
and  some  misjudging  as  to  the  social  condition  of  Italy 
at  the  period,  he  tells  us  that  the  poet's  great  grandfather 
"  died  in  his  sleep  when  more  than  100  years  old," 
wliich,  he  adds,  is  "an  age  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
Italy.''  It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  Italy  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  Russia  or 
Sweden,  or  England,  but  cases  of  longevity  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  our  author  implies.  We  knew  at  one 
time,  and  in  one  small  town  in  the  south  of  Italy,  three 
persons  who  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  and 
in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  in  Piemont  and  parts  of 
Lombardy,  cases  of  extreme  old  age  are  very  frequent. 
But  we  suspect,  although  a  show  is  made  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  writer  speaks  of  the  country  as  if  from  personal 
observation  and  experience,  that  he  knows  very  little 
about  Italy. 

In  describing  the  birth  of  Boccaccio,  most  modern 
Italian  biographers  have  satisfied  themselves  with  saying 
that  it  was  illegitimate — that  it  occurred  at  Paris, 
whither  his  father  (a  merchant)  had  transferred  himself 
from  Florence,  on  business;  and  that  his  mother,  a 
young  Parisian,  died  shortly  after.  But  the  present 
English  writer,  who  is  very  particular,  and  tediously 
minute  about  all  such  matters,  adds  (what  old  Vil- 
lani  said  without  any  proof),  that  "  his  mother  was 
a  French  girl  of  highly  respectable  family,  though  not 
noble," — as  if  such  an  accidental  circumstance  imported 
anything  to  the  fame  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio — he  "of 
the  hundred  tales  of  love," — the  last,  but  scarcely  the 
least,  of  "  the  all-Etruscan  three  !"  In  this  Life  there  is 
occasionally  a  tone  of  disparagement,  and  an  indulging 
in  moral  reflections  which,  though  correct  enough,  un- 
fortunately did  not  influence  society  m  Italy  at  the  time 
of  Boccaccio,  who  therefore  ought  not  to  be  judged  so 
severely,  or  have  his  love  proclaimed  "  a  mere  intrigue." 
He  himself  certainly  had  a  different  notion  of  the  purity 
of  his  passion,  and  of  its  object,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  many  years  after  the 
fair  Fiammetta*  had  mouldered  in  the  grave,  to  which 
lie  himself  was  fast  declining  with  age  and  sickness,  on 
learning  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Petrarca,  he  wrote 
some  lines,  saying,  that  the  poet  had  gone  to  the 
heavenly  regions  to  join  Laura,  with  whom  was  his 
beautiful  Fiammetta — both  seated  before  God.  Surely  at 
such  a  distance  of  time,  when  the  passions  have  been 
cooled  by  the  ice  of  years  and  of  many  sorrows,  and 
the  mind  has  been  corrected  by  a  religious  conversion 
(as  Boccaccio's  is  said  to  have  been),  a  man  does  not 
write  in  this  manner  about  "  a  mere  intrigue."  We  are 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  theory  of  Tiraboschi  and  other 
critics,  that  Boccaccio's  love-story  was  all  a  mere  fiction, 
and  Fiammetta  nothing  but  a  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  if  this  theory  were  established,  it  would  not 
render  our  biographer's  attack  less  uncharitable,  though 
it  would  make  it  appear  very  ridiculous.  The  most  cen- 
sorious of  old  maids  would  scarcely  be  scandalized  at  a 
love-story  the  heroine  of  which  was  in  the  clouds. 

The  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  his  cotempo- 
raries,  Poliziano,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  Pulci,  &c., 
are  not  much  longer,  and  certainly  not  better  written, 
than  those  which  occur  in  our  common  biographical 
dictionaries  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lives  of 

*  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  lady  was  a  natural  daughter 
of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  the  grandfather  of  the  beautiful 
Queen  Joanna  I. — the  Mary  Stuart  of  Italy. 


Bojardo  and  Berni.  Ariosto  is  treated  at  greater  length  ; 
but  a  more  confused,  inconclusive,  and  ill-judtred  piece 
of  literary  biography  we  have  seldom  read  !  Instead  of 
being  genially  warmed  by  the  sympathy  we  require,  our 
author  seems  frozen  by  an  antipathy  to  the  great  poet; 
or,  when  heated,  to  be  moved  by  a  rage  against  the 
'  Orlando  Furioso,'  as  violent  and  as  short-sighted  as 
that  which  animated  John  Knox  when  at  the  head  of 
fanatic  mobs  he  beat  down  or  defaced  the  beautiful 
Gothic  temples  of  his  country.  To  attempt  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  in  such  a  temper,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  literary 
assassination. 

The  thunder-cloud  that  only  rumbled  over  the  head 
of  Boccaccio — many  of  whose  tales  in  the  '  Decameron' 
are  certainly  to  the  full  as  amenable  to  moral  repre- 
hension as  anything  in  the  'Orlando'  —  bursts,  and 
descends  with  deafening  roar,  and  a  torrent  of  invective 
on  the  laureled  head  of  poor  Messer  Lodovico  Ariosto. 
The  common  rules  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  common  sense  and  decency,  break  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  biographer's  virtuous  indignation. 

"  His  muse  had  the  plague,  and  all  her  offspring  are  diseased. 
(This  is  a  bold  Jigure ;  hut,  unfortunately  for  its  correctness,  the 
plague  is  no  more  iin  hereditary  complaint  than  are  ivooden  legs.) 
An  author  is  not  answerable  to  posterity  for  the  evil  of  his  7nortal 
life,  but  for  the  profligacy  of  that  life  which  he  lives  through  after 
ages,  contaminating  by  irrepressible  and  incurable  infection  the 
minds  of  millions — it  may  be  till  the  day  of  judgment — he  is 
amenable  even  in  his  grave.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further 
into  judgment  with  the  offender  before  us  in  this  place." 

A  few  pages  further  on,  however,  he  again  sits  in 
judgment  on  poor  Lodovico ;  and  putting  on  the  black 
cap,  ends  the  poet's  life  with  these  sentences : — 

"  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  (of  the  poets')  deserve  to  be 
crowned  and  decapitated,  and  their  laureled  heads  fixed  on 
poles  round  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  as  warnings  to  others, 
while  thev  affect  to  expose  sin,  not  to  betray  virtue ;  and  while 
they  declaim  against  lewdness,  not  to  become  panders  to  debauch 
the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  unsuspecting.  To  go  no  fui'- 
ther  than  the  example  before  us,  if  ever  man  deserved  poetical 
honours,  Ariosto  did  ;  and  if  ever  poet  deserved  the  curse  of 
posterity  for  the  prostitution  of  high  talents,  Ariosto  does.  M'^ith- 
out  presuming  to  judge  him,  even  for  his  worst  offences,  beyond 
the  present  world,  it  had  been  better  for  many  of  liis  readers, — - 
why  should  we  not  say,  at  once,  for  all  of  them  ? — that  he  had 
never  been  born.  Whatever  be  her  beauty,  his  muse  (Pah  ! 
what  a  sickening,  nasty  figure  comes  next !)  has  a  cancerous  sore 
upon  her  face,  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  loathing 
by  any  eye,  not  wilfully  blind,  where  it  ought  to  be  eagle- 
sighted." 

When  we  read  such  passages  for  the  first  time,  we 
thought  that  our  sight  was  altogether  confused,  and  that 
we  had  read  amiss,  being  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
any  person  at  the  present  day  could  hurl  such  an  insane 
anathema  at  one  of  the  first  poets  of  Italy  and  of  the 
world,  whose  works,  for  three  hundred  years,  have  de- 
lighted men  of  all  countries,  and  been  the  bosom  com- 
panion of  thousands  of  individuals,  wise  and  virtuous 
like  Walter  Scott,  who  was  flattered  by  being  called  the 
"  Ariosto  of  the  North."  Surely  such  talk  is  a  token  of 
morality  run  mad  or  prudery  got  drunk  !  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reply  soberly  to  such  outrageous  extrava- 
gance. 

We  admit  and  regret  that  Ariosto's  love  pictures,  and 
the  like,  are  occasionally  too  warmly  coloured,  and  that 
his  descriptions  and  inuendos  sometimes  pass  the  limits 
of  what  is  considered  modern  English  decency.  But 
these  passages  scarcely  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
great  body  of  his  immortal  poem,  than  do  the  puns, 
quibbles,  coarseness,  and  smut  of  Shakspeare  to  the 
beauty,  pathos,  and  sublimity  of  his  tragedies,  or  the 
refined  wit  and  exquisite  humour  of  his  comedies.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  or  of  the  old  writers  of 
other  countries,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own,  not 
only  Shakspeare,  but  all  our  old  poets,  beginning  with 
Chaucer,  would  be  sent  to  the  block  by  our  biographer's 
proscription.    With  so  many  heads  stuck  upon  poles, 
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Parnassus  would  be  converted,  not  "into  a  clnircliyard," 
but  into  a  very  Golgotha.'  And  were  all  the  writings 
of  these  authors  burnt,  as  we  suppose  the  biograplier 
thinks  they  should  be,  our  intellectual  world  would  indeed 
be  a  very  sad  one,  tliough  we  doubt  whether  men  would 
be  made  a  bit  more  virtuous  by  the  conflagration. 

Does  this  Judge  Jeffries  of  a  literary  censor,  who  calls 
Ariosto  a  jiander,  a  profligate,  a  curse  to  posterity,  hap- 
pen to  know  what  tliat  chaste,  refined,  and  correct  poet, 
Torquato  Tasso,  said  of  Ludovico  as  an  author  ?  We 
dare  say  not,  but  these  are  Tasso's  words : — 

"  I  honour  him,  I  bofv  my  head  to  him,  and  I  call  him  by  the 
name  of  fnther,  instnictor,  and  master,  and  by  all  the  dearest 
and  most  honoured  titles  that  reverence  and  ailection  can  dic- 
tate to  me !''  * 

Our  biographer  cannot  even  treat  the  life  of  the  Flo- 
rentine secretary,  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  without  going  at 
length  into  his  genealogy.  Instead  of  saying,  simply, 
til  at  his  jiaternal  ancestors  were  "  citizens  of  Florence  " 
— a  title,  by  the  way,  which,  as  long  as  Florence  was 
free,  was  more  honourable  and  significant  than  any  pa- 
tent of  nobility, — lie  takes  pains  to  show  that  "  tliey 
carried  back  their  origin  to  the  ancient  marcjuisses  of 
Tuscany,  antl  especially  to  a  Marquis  Ugo,  vviio  flou- 
rished about  the  year  850  ;"  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  takes  equal  pains  with  Niccolo's  maternal 
lineage,  saying,  "  Ilis  mother,  Bartolomea,  daughter  of 
Stefano  Nelli,  was  equally  well  descended.  Her  family 
derived  ilsclfhum  tlie  ancient  counts  of  Borgonuovo  of 
Fucecchio,"  &c.  &c.  We  might,  perhaps,  put  up  with  these 
trivial  details  in  a  copious  and  full  memoir,  but  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  where  no  more  than  fifty  small  pages 
are  given  to  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  and  where,  consequently,  even 
important  matters  must  be  treated  in  a  hurried  and  in- 
complete manner,  we  confess  they  annoy  and  irritate  us 
as  occupying  space  that  might  have  been  so  much  better 
employed. 

W'liatever  may  liave  been  the  antiquity  of  liis  family 
or  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  Niccolo  Machiavelli  was  born 
to  poverty  (in  1469) — lie  lived  in  poverty  on  his  own 
ill-paid  labours — he  died  in  poverty,  and  from  youth  to 
age  was  wedded  heart  and  soul  to  the  popular  cause,  not- 
withstanding that  his  native  republic  Florence  had  yielded 
for  good  to  the  yoke  of  the  Medici  and  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. 

If  Machiavelli,  instead  of  being  Florentine  secretary, 
and  absent  on  embassies,  as  he  was  at  the  time,  had  been 
perpetual  Gonfaloniere,  or  President,  instead  of  the  im- 
becile Soderini,  the  tottering  republic  would  have  been 
upheld  for  some  years  longer,  and  Niccolo  would  never 
have  been  obliged  to  write  in  that  ambiguous  manner 
that  subjected  iiim  in  after  years  to  the  foul  imputation 
of  being  the  advocate  of  treachery  and  tyranny. 

The  work  that  raised  this  long-enduring  error  was  the 
well-known  treatise  of  the  '  Prince,'  whicli  he  pretended 
to  call  a  manual  for  sovereigns,  but  which  Rousseau, 
who  perceived  its  drift,  styled  the  manual  and  guide  of 
republicans.  Machiavelli's  cotemporaries  and  country- 
men, who  knew  that  he  was  "  a  very  warm  partisan  of 
popular  rights  and  free  government/'  never  mistook  its 
intention  ;  and  the  eminent  critics  of  modern  Italy  have 
established,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  real 
and  patriotic  object  of  tlie  '  Prince'  was  to  put  the  peo- 
ple on  their  guard  against  the  encroachments,  treachery, 
tyranny,  and  cruelly  of  the  princes  who  reigned  in  the 
different  Italian  States  during  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
appears  tliat  our  countryman,  Cardinal  Pole,  was  the 
first  to  give  cliase  upon  the  wrong  scent,  and  to  raise  the 
European  cry  of  horror  against  Machiavelli  and  the  im- 
pious doctrine  of  Machiavellism — which  term,  for  many 
years,  represented,  or  stood  for,  all  that  was  iniquitous 
and  diabolical  in  politics  and  state  manoeuvres;  and  as 


an  Englishman  was  the  first  to  commit  this  mistake  or 
injustice,  so,  it  seems,  an  Englishman  must  have  the 
doubtful  honour  of  being  the  very  last  to  revive  and  re- 
peat it,  for  our  biographer,  after  a  so-called  examination 
of  the  subject,  plainly  infers  that  the  treatise  of  the 
'  Prince'  is  what  Cardinal  Pole  proclaimed  it  to  be. 

But  our  biographer's  deficiency  of  logic  and  reading 
alike  disqualify  him  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter. He  does  not  know  the  cotemporary  history  of  Italy — 
he  does  not  know  the  various  works  of  Machiavelli  which 
he  pretends  to  criticize  and  compare  with  one  another — 
he  is  not  even  well  read  in  the  '  Prince.'  Were  it  other- 
wise, how  could  he  have  omitted  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  ? — 

"  It  being  my  intention  to  write  something  useful  lo  those  w/io 
understand  i/,  it  has  seemed  tome  more  suitable  to  follow  the  ac- 
tual truth  of  the  thing,  than  the  imagination  of  it." 

By  which  Machiavelli  meant,  that  under  the  feigned  form 
of  advice  to  princes  for  the  future,  he  had  written  the 
history  of  their  past  and  present  iniquities — that  he  de- 
scribed what  they  did,  and  not  wliat  they  ought  to  do. 
That  his  description  was  not  over-coloured,  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  will  attentively  peruse  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  son  Cesare  Borgia,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Naples. 

In  his  '  Discourses  on  the  Roman  Historian  Livy,'  in 
his  '  History  of  Florence,'  in  his  '  Art  of  War,'  and 
other  productions,  Machiavelli  shows  the  most  virtuous, 
lofty,  honest,  and  patriotic  spirit.  In  the  first  of  these 
he  says — 

"  Fraud  or  treachery  is  always,  and  in  every  action  detestable. 
Every  man  ought  to  prefer  a  private  station,  to  a  throne  built  on 
the  ruin  of  other  men." 

But  how  could  Machiavelli,  who,  under  suspicion  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  destroyers  of  his  republic — the 
Medici,  had  been  thrown  into  their  dungeons? — how 
could  he  who  had  tasted  the  bitterest  fruits  of  tyranny — 
whose  body  had  been  racked  by  their  tortures,  ever  rea- 
sonably be  suspected  of  aiding  the  cause  of  tyrants  ? 
Honours  and  favours  may  be  forgotten — the  levees  and 
festivals  of  princes  may  pass  from  the  recollection,  and 
their  stars  and  ribands  be  valued  at  no  more  than  they 
are  worth — but  dungeons,  chains,  and  racks  are  things 
that  make  indelible  impressions. 

As  we  cannot,  on  the  present  occasion,  do  more  tlian 
touch  on  tliis  interesting  subject,  we  will  dismiss  it  with 
an  amusing  bibliopolical  anecdote  : — A  good  many  years 
after  Machiavelli's  death  a  certain  Jesuit,  of  the  name 
of  Luchesini,  published  a  book,  which  he  entitled  '  Sci- 
occhezze  scoperte  nelle  opere  del  Machiavelli.,  dal  Padre 
Luchesini'  ('  Absurdities  discovered  in  the  AV'orks  of 
Machiavelli,  by  Father  Luchesini').  As  this  title  was 
much  too  long  to  put  on  a  label  at  the  back  of  the 
volume,  the  booksellers  of  that  day  reduced  it  to  '  Scioc- 
chezze  del  P.  Luchesini'  ('  Absurdities  of  Father  Luche- 
sini ;')  and  by  this  simple  abbreviation  punished  tlie 
monk's  insolence. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Educational  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Christian  Philan- 
thropy ;  exhibitory  of  the  Progress  of  Mind,  the  Advancement 
of  Morals,  and  the  Spread  of  Philanthropy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.    No.  I.    London  :  Simpkiu  and  Marshall. 

This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  in  a  sincere  and 
earnest  spirit ;  but  we  cannot  ascribe  to  its  writers  that 
high  degree  of  intelligence  which  can  alone  render  their 
services  valuable  in  the  excellent  cause  to  which  they 
have  attached  themselves.  There  is  an  intermixture  of 
sound  and  erroneous  views  which  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  maturity  and  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  advanced.  In  an  article  on  the  '  Moral  and  Physical 
State  of  the  Manual  Labour  Class'  in  England,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
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viz.  : — Small  sliopkeepers,  meclianics,  and  labourers. 
Ol'  the  general  character  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  who 
arc  absurdly  stated  to  amount  to  two  millions  in  number, 
a  most  repulsive  view  is  given.  They  are  described  as 
having  "  a  great  horror  at  the  increase  of  intelligence.'' 
"  Their  political  information  is  generally  drawn  from 
the  cheap  trash  of  the  atheistical  demagogue."  And 
further : — 

•"  They  seem  to  hedge  themselves  in  on  every  side,  fiora  out- 
ward intelligence,  and  the  light  of  improvement,  and  would  pass 
away  their  days  in  the  same  way,  year  after  year,  leaving,  if  it 
were  possible,  their  obtuse  feelings,  their  ignorance,  and  their 
prejudices  to  their  children." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  general  abuse  of 
particular  classes  must  obviously  do  great  injustice  to 
many  individuals  of  which  each  class  is  composed  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  ever  justifiable  ;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  those  expressions  of  philanthropy 
with  which  this  publication  sets  out.  The  love  which 
exists  in  the  heart  of  tlie  true  philanthropist,  will  not 
lead  him  to  stigmatize  and  degrade  those  whose  welfare 
he  must  have  so  much  at  heart;  and  ii'  their  regeneration 
is  to  be  expected,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  other 
means.  The  description  given  the  second  class,  that  of 
mechanics,  is  drawn  with  greater  accuracy,  and  bears 
us  out  in  the  assertion  that  truth  and  error  are  in  this 
publication  scattered  with  a  heedless  hand.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see,  in  future  numbers,  a  nearer  approach  to 
sound  views,  and  a  wiser  application  of  truth,  temjiered 
with  love  and  kindness.  We  quote,  with  pleasure,  the 
following  opinions  on  the  objects  which  education  is 
more  particularly  called  upon  to  effect  in  reference  to 
the  poor : — 

The  peasant  and  the  labourer  must  be  taught  to  venerate 
himself  as  man.  The  paltry  fearof  over-educating  the  poor  must 
be  cast  away  in  high  places,  when  the  consequence  of  under- 
educating  them  is  written  in  such  painful  characters.  The  poor 
man  must  lie  jnade  a  thinking  man  ;  he  must  be  purified  in  his 
taste,  elevated  in  his  understanding,  and  made  capable  of  intel- 
lectual j)leasures ;  he  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  distinctions  of 
society  without  envy,  and  must  be  taught  to  understand  that  they 
are  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  respect  them  for  this 

reason.    He  must  understand  the  structure  of  society  

He  must  have  the  means  of  comparing  his  own  actual  condition, 
bad  as  it  is,  with  the  condition  of  labourers  in  former  times;  and 
taught  to  draw  the  inference  that  labour,  properly  directed,  aTid 
forethought  and  providence,  will  alone  produce  any  further  change 
in  his  favour.  He  must  be  taught,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  his 
education  must  be  extended  by  means  of  mental  and  physical  in- 
fluences, tlirough  maturer  years,  with  a  view  to  the  multiplication 
of  household  comforts  and  mental  pleasures." 

BURMEISTER'S  MANUAL  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

A  Blanual  of  Entomology,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Burmeister.  By  W.  E.  Shuckard,  iVI.EG.  With  original 
Notes  and  additional  Plates.  No.  I.  8vo.  pp.  .32.  Cliurton, 
London. 

This  first  Number  of  Burmeister's  Manual  contains  two 
coj)per  plate  engravings  and  thirty-two  pages  of  letter- 
})ress  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  eighteen  Numbers.  The  eighteenth 
portion  of  a  work  of  this  nature  scarcely  enables  us  to 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  especially  as  this  por- 
tion consists  of  little  more  than  definitions,  and  the 
statement  of  general  principles.  However,  there  is 
enough  to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  if  it  were  the  ob- 
ject of  the  work  to  make  entomology  "  easy  to  the 
meanest  capacity,"  we  should  much  distrust  the  success 
of  the  undertaking;  and  we  think  that,  in  fulfilling  its 
more  limited  intention,  mucli  will  be  gained  in  utility  and 
circulation  if,  in  the  future  numbers,  the  editor  endea- 
vours to  convey  instruction  in  simpler  words  than  the 
present  specimen  exhibits.  When  science  cannot  con- 
descend to  be  familiar,  its  dignity  may  at  least  allow  it 
to  be  something  less  than  obscure.  It  is  because  we 
feel  that  many  well-planned  initiatory  works  have  failed 


in  consequence  of  the  needless  obscurities  of  style,  and 
the  use  of  hard,  learned-looking  words,  where  others 
more  readily  comprehensible  would  do  much  better, 
that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  subject. 
The  work  professes  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  insects,  for  the  use  of  entomological  students  ;  and 
will,  in  its  progress,  not  only  state  the  results  of  nume- 
rous original  experiments  and  observations,  but  furnish 
a  generalization  of  the  multitude  of  facts  which  have 
been  elicited  by  the  investigations  of  continental  ento- 
mologists up  to  a  very  late  period.  If  this  and  the  other 
intentions  of  this  '  Manual'  are  adequately  performed — 
and  this  Mr.  Shuckard's  name  would  lead  us  to. hope — 
it  cannot  well  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  engage 
in  the  study  of  that  most  interesting  branch  of  natural 
history  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  work  is  completed 
we  will  look  to  it  again. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

York  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Political  K?iowled.ge. — 
An  association  under  the  above  name  is  in  course  of  form- 
ation at  York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  open  means  of 
mutual  instruction  on  political  questions  by  means  of 
monthly  meetings.  It  is  proposed,  in  addition,  to  render 
the  society  a  standing  committee  for  electoral  purposes. 

Glasgow  Mecha?iics'  Institute. — Since  the  last  session, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes  of  new  and  valuable 
works  in  science  and  general  literature  have  been  added 
to  the  library  of  this  institution.  The  library  has  lately 
been  removed  to  a  larger  room.  During  the  quarter  which 
has  just  terminated  of  the  present  session,  4315  volumes 
have  been  taken  out. 

Cheltenham  Mechanics'  Institiitioti.  —  The  first  con- 
versaziofie  took  place  on  Tuesday,  February  3.  The 
reception-room  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, and  busts  of  several  remarkable  personages.  A 
Paper  was  read  by  J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  on  the  '  Present 
State  of  English  Literature,'  in  which  a  rapid  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  was  given  of  the  characteristic  merits 
of  all  our  best  authors,  concluding  with  a  notice  of  the 
periodical  press. 

Chippenham  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. — This 
institution,  which  was  formed  about  sixteen  months  ago, 
appears  to  be  gradually  assuming  a  useful  and  permanent 
character,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  by  a  communication 
from  one  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  means 
of  conferring  much  benefit  on  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Last  year,  J.  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  borough, 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  institution,  to  which 
he  has  presented  a  handsome  pair  of  f^lobes  and  some 
valuable  books.  Mr.  Talbot  also,  the  late  member,  has, 
on  two  dift'erent  occasions,  presented  the  library  with 
books.  The  committee  have  engaged  a  commodious  room, 
to  which  members  have  free  access  on  the  payment  of 
2s.  per  quarter,  and  which  is  furnished  with  several  useful 
periodical  publications.  Works  of  a  political  or  theologi- 
cal character  are  not  admitted.  It  is  expected  that  the 
operations  of  the  society  will  soon  include  the  formation  of 
classes  and  the  delivery  of  public  lectures.  Since  the 
above  information  was  received,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  has  made  a  liberal  donation  to  the  Institution, 
which  he  accompanied  by  a  letter  expressive  of  his  best: 
wishes  for  its  success. 

LECTURES  RECENTLY  DELIVERED,  OR  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE 
FOLLOWING  INSTITUTIONS  :  — 

Chesterfield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.— On  the 

DiifFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  Mr.  Woodhead. 
Hull  Meclianics'  Institute. — On  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Effects  of  Commerce,  by  Mr.  Pilton. 
Weymouth  Improvement   Society. —  On  the  Commerce 

of  the  Ancients,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
Weymouth  Literary^  Institution. — On  the  Sources  of  the 

Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Mr.  Hodges. 
York  Mechanics'  Institute.  —  On,  Physical  Geography, 

by  the  Rev,  C.  Wellbeloved. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  No.  IV. 
Mr.  Landseer's  Lecture  '  On  a  Cast  from  a  Phopnician  Monument 
recently  discovered  by  M,  Belloni,'  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Prudlioe. 

Friday,  Fehriiary  1 3. — This  curious  monument  was  re- 
cently disfovered  by  M.  Belloni  close  to  a  Roman  road, 
erected  on  the  hne  I'rom  Egypt  to  maritime  Syria  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus.  "  From  a  pious  reverence  for 
the  genius  loci,'"  said  Mr.  Landseer,  "  and  from  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  M. 
Belloni  did  not  dare,  after  the  fashion  of  our  modern  tra- 
vellers, to  lay  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  original 
monument,  but  confined  his  labours  to  the  obtaining  a 
faithful  transcript  or  copy."  The  original  monument  is 
an  alto-relief  hewn  out  of,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
raised  on,  a  solid  rock,  on  which  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
referring  to  the  conquests  of  Rameses  II.,  of  Eijyptian  re- 
nown,— better  known,  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader  as 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  writers, — were  also  found  in  good 
preservation.  It  represents  a  king  or  warrior  in  profile,  in 
full  costume,  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  sceptre,  the  other 
supporting  (if  we  understood  Mr.  Landseer  correctly)  a 
bird*,  on  which  the  sun  and  the  seven  planets  of  Babylonian 
astronomy  are  shedding,  what  Milton  finely  calls,  their 
"  sweet  influence."  From  the  circumstance  of  its  close 
neighbourhood  to  the  hieroglypic  inscription,  it  was,  at 
first  blush,  naturally  supposed  also  to  refer  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  costume  and  of  the  astronomical  symbols,  which  con- 
stitute a  very  important  part  of  the  monument,  has  led  Mr. 
Landseer  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever, other  than  that  of  accidental  position,  with  the  in- 
scription, and  that  it  was  erected  some  time  afterwards, 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  by  the  Assyrians :  tiie  establishing  this  pro- 
position was  the  object  of  his  lecture.  Mr.  Landseer  con- 
tends that  the  figure  represents  an  Assyrian  conqueror 
pointing  to  the  place,  and,  by  means  of  the  astronomical 
symbol,  to  the  time  of  victory  ;  and  as  he  has  pronounced 
the  monument  to  be  Phoenician,  he,  by  implication,  would 
have  us  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  were,  if  not  actually 
Phoenicians,  of  Phoenician  origin. 

Mr.  Landseer  laid  much  stress  upon  the  aid  which  his 
Sabsean  researches  and  study  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy 
afforded  him  in  his  examination  of  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ment. Indeed,  he  told  his  auditors  in  no  measured  terms, 
that  nothing  taught  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  such 
places,  tended  to  throw  the  least  light  upon  the  ancient 
monvmients  of  Assyria  and  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  that 
he  alone — as  combining  the  artist  with  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Clialdean  astrologer — had  hit  upon  the  right  path 
to  discovery.  As  we  untbrtunately  belong  to  that  nume- 
rous class  whose  Sabaean  studies  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  qualified  to  oflfer  an  opinion  criti- 
cal on  Mr.  Landseer's  theories.  We  shall,  therefore,  for 
the  present  leave  him  in  unmolested  possession  of  his 
"  high  argument," — hoping  that  ere  long  the  light  of  the 
Sabaean  philosophy  will  be  shed  upon  "  the  crowned  city, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  traffickers  were 
the  honourable  of  the  earth,"  and  upon  the  "  ships  of  Tar- 
shish,"  and  of  the  "joyous  city  whose  antiquity  is  of  an- 
cient days,"  and  "  Astoreth  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,"  and  Thammuz — 

"  Whose  annual  wounds  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day;" 
and  upon  the  other  Phoenician  topics  upon  which  Mr. 
Landseer  touched  in  his  lecture. 


LIN N^ AN  SOCIETY. 

February  17. — A  communication  was  received  from  M. 
Mun,  of  the  rather  unusual  occurrence  of  a  goat  in  his 

*  Of  the  bird  the  only  portion  which  has  not  been  effaced  is  the 
tail,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  to  what  it  be- 
longed. Mr.  Landseer  positively  asserts  that  it  was  a  dove, 
affirming  also,  that  that  bird  was  a  symbol  of  conquest  with  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  eagle  with  the  Romans.  With  great  humility 
we  would  submit  that  the  bird  was  a  hawk,  which,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  is  always  annexed  to  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 


possession  having  produced  five  kids  at  a  birth,  four  of 
them  alive  ;  they  died,  however,  on  the  second  day.  The 
mother,  although  much  exhausted,  is  now  entirely  re- 
covered. 

A  very  interesting  Paper,  by  Dr.  Schomberg,  describing 
the  habits  of  the  West  Indian  lizard — Anolius  Bnllaris — ■ 
(Cuvier)  was  read.  The  abode  of  this  reiitile  is  chiefly  in 
the  branches  of  trees  :  it  is  easily  domesticated  ;  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  wasp.  Drawings  of  the  animal  weie 
exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Loudon's  new  work,  '  Arboretum  Britannicum,'  was 
on  the  table,  the  plates  of  which  are  executed  on  the 
new  mode,  called  '  zincography  ' — the  proposed  substitute 
for  lithographic  printing. 

The  forthcoming  part  of  Mr.  Yarrell's  work  on  British 
Fishes  was  shown  to  the  members. 


KING'S  COLLEGE, 
Ivecture  on  Sound  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant.  Professor  Wheatstone  de- 
livered the  first  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  Sound. 
Having  defined  sound  and  acoustics,  he  proceeded  to  state 
that  sound  was  always  produced  by  vibrations  or  oscilla- 
tions communicated  to  the  air ;  these  oscillations  are  some- 
times visible  to  the  eye  as  the  vibrations  of  the  guitar 
strings.  Many  modes  of  rendering  them  appreciable  have 
been  devised,  and  a  very  simple  one  has  been  applied  to 
the  musical  glasses.  Let  a  number  of  small  cork  balls, 
suspended  by  strings,  touch  the  outer  side  of  a  glass  ; 
produce  the  sound  by  the  application  of  the  moistened 
finger,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  glass  will  act  as  blows  in 
di-iving  off  the  balls  from  its  side.  Sonorous  bodies  yield 
different  sounds  from  a  modification  of  their  size,  sounds 
diffi^ring  in  pitch  but  not  in  note  :  this  is  instanced  by  va- 
rying the  quantity  of  water  in  a  musical  glass.  Sounds 
may  differ  in  intensity  and  yet  have  the  same  pitch  ;  the 
physical  cause  of  this  was  discoveied  by  Galileo,  who 
ascertained  that  it  depended  solely  on  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions produced  in  a  given  time.  Among  the  devices  for 
estimating  indirectly  the  number  of  vibrations  which  pro- 
duce any  sound  in  a  second,  the  Professor  exhibited  two 
pieces  of  glass  fastened  together,  with  a  bead  fixed  upon 
lliem  ;  by  causing  the  light  to  be  reflected  to  the  eye  from 
the  bead,  and  striking  the  glass  with  a  violin  bow,  the 
glass  being  simultaneously  moved  in  a  straight  line,  the 
reflection  of  the  bead  is  caused,  by  the  vibrations  induced 
in  the  glass  which  supports  it,  to  assume  a  wavy  line. 
When  the  vibrations  cannot  be  distinctly  appreciated  by 
the  immediate  reflection  of  the  bead,  they  may  be  distin- 
guished by  throwing  the  reflection  upon  the  revolving 
mirror,  described  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Wheatstone's  Expe- 
riments on  Electricity  (See  No.  30),  and  receiving  it  from 
the  mirror  by  the  eye.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  none 
but  elastic  bodies  could  produce  the  vibrations  of  sound. 
Sound,  however,  may  be  produced  by  a  notched  wheel 
which,  revolving  cjuickly,  strikes  at  every  notch  against 
a  card ;  the  sound  results  from  the  periodical  impulses 
given  to  the  air.  The  late  Dr.  Robison  fitted  to  a  tube 
a  stop-cock,  which  might  be  opened  and  shut  720  times 
a  second.  When  360  pulsations  were  produced  in  the 
included  air,  the  sound  approached  a  harsh  man's  voice : 
when  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  was  left  en- 
tirely open,  the  sound  became  more  harmonious.  M.  Cag- 
niard  de  la  Tour's  syren  is  a  modification  of  this  instru- 
ment :  it  consists  of  a  shallow  round  box,  having  a  flat 
cover  pierced  with  holes  ;  to  this  cover  another  with  cor- 
responding holes  is  attached ;  the  latter  is  caused  to  re- 
volve, and  thus  open  and  shut  the  holes  as  in  many  kinds 
of  ventilators :  this  opening  and  shutting  affects  the  in- 
cluded air,  and  produces  sound.  With  modifications,  this 
instrument  may  be  attached  to  the  pipe  of  an  organ-bellows, 
and  any  sound  may  be  produced  according  to  the  number 
of  impulses  given  to  the  imprisoned  air.  The  Professor 
proposes  that  this  should  be  used  as  a  standard  of  pitch 
for  musical  instruments,  the  sound  produced  by  128  pul- 
sations to  be  accounted  C  below  the  line.  The  pulsations 
of  the  octave  notes  of  C  are  then  found  by  multiplying  this 
number  by  2,  4,  8,  &c.  The  limits  of  audibility  appear  to 
be  between  30  vibrations  and  8000  or  12,000  vibrations  in 
a  second;  the  transition  from  audibility  to  want  of  per- 
ception being  very  abrupt.  Dr.  Wollaston  found  many 
persons  insensible  to  the  chirpings  of  the  horse  cricket  and 
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note  of  the  bat,  owins;  to  theiv  intensity.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  difference  in  the  limits  of  audibility  in  different 
persons.  To  estimate  grave  sounds,  Savard  contrived 
a  revolving-  bar  of  wood,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  which, 
passing  through  a  slit  in  a  board  of  its  own  size,  gives  rise, 
when  revolving  slowly,  to  a  blow  upon  the  air,  when  it  be- 
comes, at  each  semi-revolution,  parallel  to  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  boards.  As  its  speed  is  increased, 
the  sound  passes  from  a  slight  explosion  to  a  continuous 
grave  sound  ; — the  number  of  revolutions  of  course  indi- 
cates double  the  number  of  pulsations  to  a  sound.  In 
nddrtion  to  the  causes  of  the  productions  of  sound  already 
mentioned,  tlie  Professor  instanced  the  vibrations  of 
heated  metals  :  a  brass  bar,  of  which  the  under  surface  is 
curved  like  the  letter  V,  is  heated,  and  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  lead ;  it  vibrates,  or  rather  rocks,  and  in  so  doing 
causes  pulsations  in  the  air,  which  create  sounds.  The 
Professor  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  relations  be- 
tween harmony  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  Q/h  of  Fehruary. 

Mode  of  Respiration  of  the  Spider  Tribe — Remarks  upon  Tan- 
ning— Lacfoline,  a  preparation  of  Blilk — Circulation  in  the 
cells  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

M.  DuGEZ,  who  was  elected  correspondent  for  the  section 
of  anatomy  and  zoology  at  a  late  meeting,  communicated 
the  result  of  some  recent  observations  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  aranea  genus  (spider  tribe).  He  says — "  I  have 
veritied  the  observations  of  M.  Leon  Dufour,  who  distin- 
guished four  respiratory  orifices  or  stigmata  in  the  abdo- 
men of  the  dysderous  and  segestrious  tribes  ;  these  tribes 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  clubiones  and  aranecc,  properly  so 
called,  which  have  two  stigmata,  but  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  mys.vdes,  which  have  also  four  stigmata.  Upon 
dissecting  them,  I  found  that  there  was  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  their  internal  as  their  external  structure.  The  two 
posterior  stigmata  of  the  dysderous  and  segestrious  tribes 
do  not  open,  like  the  anterior  pair,  into  a  pulmonary  cavity, 
but  into  a  large  cylindrical  channel  of  a  horny  consistence, 
from  which  an  infinite  number  of  tracheae  arise ;  by  these 
are  meant  air-vessels  which  extend  themselves  over  every 
part  of  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
extremities  of  the  feet.  The  anterior  stigmata,  on  the 
contrary,  communicate  only  with  a  cavity  containing  a 
great  number  of  laminated  leaflets,  which  is  short,  and 
forms  a  lung  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  two  lungs 
possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  araneae,  and  to  the 
four  lungs  of  the  mygales." 

Some  remarks  upon  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of 
different  kinds  of  gelatine,  as  isinglass,  glue,  &c.,  were 
received  from  M.  Gaunal.  He  distinguishes  three  sub- 
stances which  he  calls  gcltne,  gelce,  and  gelatine,  and  de- 
fines geline  to  be  the  animal  matter  from  which  the  gelce 
is  extracted  ;  geUe  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
geline  by  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  gelatine  is  the 
dry  gelic.  M.  Gaunal  tells  us  tiiat  if  isinglass,  which  he 
regards  as  pure  geline,  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  common  water,  it  will  absorb  an  equal  quantity,  weight 
for  weight,  but  if  it  be  placed  in  distilled  water,  one  part 
of  the  isinglass  takes  up  eight  parts  by  weight  of  water. 
If  the  geline  (which  term  M. 'Gaunal  uses  as  synonymous 
with  isinglass)  be  boiled  in  distilled  water,  it  is  dissolved 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  well  or  river  water.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  above  results,  these  different  sub- 
stances increase  much  more  in  bulk  when  macerated 
in  distilled  water  than  in  water  which  holds  salt  in 
solution.  These  facts  once  proved,  a  conclusion  is  rea- 
dily drawn  from  them  with  respect  to  that  operation  in 
tanning  calk  d  raising  ;  in  ordinary  practice  the  hides  are 
raised  by  a  scouring  liquor,  as  the  tan-water  that  remains 
in  the  cisterns,  and  becomes  sour  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  termed.  Distilled  water,  especially  if  slightly  acidulated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  produces,  in  one-sixth  part  of  the  time, 
a  greater  distension  than  is  obtained  by  the  common  pro- 
cess, and  wliich  may  be  increased  to  double  the  ordinary 
distension.  Hence  it  results,  that  the  action  of  the  tan 
on  the  hides  is  much  quicker  and  more  complete  than  in 
the  ordinary  process. 

M.  Grimaud  presented  a  specimen  of  a  preparation  of 
milk  for  domestic  purposes,  called  lactoline,  one  part  of 
which,  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  water,  reproduces  the 


exact  composition  and  perfect  flavour  of  new  milk.  This 
substance,  says  its  discoverer,  preserves  its  properties 
without  alteration  from  damp  or  heat,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  consists  in  the  eva- 
poration of  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  milk,  which  is 
produced  by  its  agitation  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  air. 

A  Report  was  made  by  M.  Richard,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Brongniart,  upon  a  Memoir  by  M.  Pouchet,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes  of  Houen, 
entitled,  'Examination  of  the  Circulatory  Globules  in  the 
Zanichelliu  Palustris.^  It  was  in  1772  that  the  Abbe  Coiti 
first  noticed,  in  a  species  of  the  chara,  and  subsequently  in 
the  caulinia  fragilis,  the  singular  motions  of  the  nutritive 
liquid  contained  in  the  long  and  minute  tubes  of  which 
the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants  are  composed.  If  the  cells  of 
the  stalk  of  one  of  these  two  plants  be  examined  with  a 
good  microscope,  they  will  be  found  to  enclose  a  colourless 
liquid,  in  which  a  consideral)le  number  of  granulations  are 
suspended.  The  eye  is  at  first  struck  by  the  apparently 
confused  motion  of  these  little  substances  ;  but  by  de- 
grees their  motion  is  perceived  to  be  very  regular,— that 
one  current  continually  preserves  the  same  direction, — 
and  that  the  current  in  one  cell  is  independent  of  the 
current  in  the  others.  The  liquid,  carrying  with  it  the 
globules  which  it  contains,  descends  one  of  the  longitu- 
dinal divisions  of  the  cellule,  spreads  itself  over  the  lower 
diaphragm,  ascends  the  other  longitudinal  division,  and, 
having  passed  over  the  upper  diaphragm,  is  ready  to  re- 
commence its  course.  This  discovery  of  the  Italian  Abbe, 
although  pubhshed  in  1775,  was  neglected  until  the  year 
1807,  in  which  year  M.  Treviranus,  ignorant  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Professor  of  Reggio,  made  similar  ex- 
periments upon  the  chara.  Henceforward  the  subject 
received  its  due  attention  ;  but  the  germ  of  all  the  future 
discoveries  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Corti.  M. 
Meyen  has,  however,  added  one  important  fact,  that  the 
serous  fluid  contains  some  colourless  molecules,  and  some 
of  different  colours.  The  colourless  molecules  are  grains 
of  fecula  ;  the  others  are  found  by  chemical  tests  to  derive 
their  colours  from  a  resinous  colouring  matter.  Having 
given  a  preliminary  sketch,  of  which  the  above  is  an  out- 
line, of  the  state  of  the  investigation  v/hen  M.  Pouchet 
took  up  the  thread,  the  report  proceeds  to  examine  his 
observations.  He  took,  as  the  subject  of  his  researches, 
tlie  zanichellia  palustris,  or  common  horned  pond-weed, 
and  which  had  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  this  subject.  Its  stalk  is  slender  and  trans- 
parent. If  a  piece  of  it  be  viewed  with  the  microscope,  its 
tubules  will  be  observed  to  be  filled  with  a  colourless 
juice,  in  which  float  minute  substances  of  a  globular  form  : 
these  substances  are  either  smooth  and  transparent,  or 
opaque  and  bristling  with  points.  The  smallest  trans- 
parent globules  are  colourless,  and  appear  to  contain  a 
liquid  similar  to  that  in  which  they  float ;  the  other  glo- 
bules of  this  sort  are  faintly  coloured,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain extremely  minute  globules  and  granules.  The  rough 
globules  are  generally  I'ewer  in  number :  their  surface  is 
of  a  whitish  yellow  colour.  The  author  of  the  memoir 
conjectures  that  the  points  which  roughen  their  surfaces 
may  consist  of  saline  or  acid  crystals  ;  their  diameter  mea- 
sures between  one  and  half  a  tiiousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
Notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  in  their  appearance,  the 
two  sorts  of  globules  appear  to  be  identical,  and  that  dis- 
similarity to  depend  solely  upon  their  relative  age  ;  for  in 
the  same  cell  all  the  intermediary  states  between  the  two 
kinds  of  globules  may  frequently  be  seen.  The  rough 
globules  are  borne  along  by  a  current  more  rapid  than  that 
which  acts  on  the  others  :  it  is  rendered  perceptible  by 
smooth  and  transparent  globules,  which  are  not  distin- 
guished at  the  first  glance.  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  smooth  globules  contain  a  liquid  in  which  a  number 
of  still  smaller  globules  float ;  these  secondary  globules 
are  not  more  than  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  liquid  of  the  including  globule  contains  like- 
wise a  cloudy  mass  of  globules  so  excessively  minute,  that 
M.  Pouchet  was  unable  to  distinguish  their  form  with  a 
power  which  magnified  them  nearly  20,000  times.  This 
last  class  were  only  found  within  the  large  smooth  globules, 
and  were  not  always  perceived  in  them :  they  are  some- 
times motionless,  and  sometimes  in  rapid  oscillating 
I  motion,  each  oscillating  independently  of  the  rest.   A  ge- 
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neral  motion  is  also  usually  found  to  pervade  the  mass, 
whicli  M.  Po\ichet  supposes  to  be  a  swarm  ol'  animalcules. 
Ill  this  opinion  the  report  does  not  coineide.  It  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  the  result  of  his  observations  upon 
tlie  zanicliellia  palustris  compared  with  the  previous  ob- 
servations upon  the  chara  and  caulinia  palustris. 
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STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
No.  XI. 

THE  PANTHEON. 

After  lying  so  long  in  a  torpid  state  as  to  be  quite  for- 
gotten, this  building  now  looks  as  gay,  if  not  more  so 
than  ever.  What  our  London  Pantheon  was  in  its 
original  state  we  are  unable  to  say ;  yet  we  suspect  that 
it  possessed  little  of  the  Roman  one  in  its  com))Osition 
except  the  name,  and  that  its  merits  have  been  greatly 
over-estimated.  If  it  really  was  the  chef-d'ceuvre  it  has 
been  represented,  it  is  extraordinary  that  tliere  should  be 
no  decent  architectural  engravings  of  it.  We  once,  indeed, 
met  with  a  view  of  the  jirineipal  apartment  in  it,  and  that 
completely  disappointed  our  expectations,  raised  by  the 
very  high-flown  euiogiums  we  had  frequently  seen  in 
books.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  want  of  fidelity 
in  the  drawing,  we  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
paltriness  of  tlie  design  itself;  and  the  opinion  we  then 
adoj)ted  has  been  since  confirmed  by  that  of  those  who 
remember  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  as  it  was  first 
laid  out,  and  upon  whose  judgment  we  can  rely.  How- 
ever, James  Wyatt  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  it,  not  so  much  because  he  was  the  maker  of  that, 
as  because  that  was  the  maker  of  him.  His  fame  was 
established  at  once,  and  commissions  poured  in  upon 
him  so  fast,  that,  if  he  had  the  inclination,  he  had  not 
much  leisure  to  work  for  fame  afterwards.  His  merit 
was  far  more  of  a  negative  than  positive  kind  :  of  fancy 
he  possessed  exceedingly  little,  and  his  so  much  cried- 
up  simplicity  consisted  chiefly  in  omitting  entirely  what 
others  had  exaggerated  into  heaviness.  But  respecting 
his  taste  or  invention  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much, 
since  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Hope, 
on  the  subject  of  his  design  for  Downing  College,  sums 
up  the  character  of  Wyatt's  style  with  tolerable 
accuracy. 

Whatever  beauties  there  may  have  been  in  the  first 
Pantheon,  they  must  liave  been  secluded  within,  for  the 
gratification  of  those  admitted  into  its  sanctuary  ;  since 
very  little  beauty  was  ex])osed  to  the  public  gaze  in  Ox- 
ford Street.  The  little  straggling  porch,  with  its  sham 
pediment  stuck  up  upon  it  like  a  mere  triangular  board, 
was  as  contemptible  in  appearance  as  it  was  vicious  and 
solecistical  in  taste.  Mr.  Smirke  has  done  something 
to  render  it  more  sightly ;  yet  we  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  remove  it  altogether,  because  although  the 
addition  of  other  columns  has  reduced  the  offensive 
width  between  them  in  front,  still  this  causes  the  inter- 
column  on  each  flank  to  look  more  of  a  gap  than  ever — 
a  defect  to  be  overcome  only  by  dividing  it  by  the  inser- 
tion of  another  column  in  the  middle  of  the  foot-pave- 
ment, or  else  by  making  the  columns  double  their  pre- 
sent diameter  and  height.  But  however  necessary  such 
an  appendage  to  the  entrance  might  be  when  the  Pan- 
theon was  a  place  of  evening  amusment,  where  ladies,  in 
full  dress,  required  shelter  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of 
their  carriages,  it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  for  a 
bazaar,  in  which  character  we  have  now  to  consider  it. 

To  say  that  it  quite  eclipses  our  quondam  friend, — 
that  venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  Exeter  Change, — 
would  sound  as  much  like  an  insult  as  a  compliment,  at 
least  in  tlie  ears  of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke.  It  looks  more 
like  some  splendid  place  of  resort  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  than  a  mart  for  fancy  merchandise ;  and  on  first 


entering  the  great  hall,  one  almost  wonders  what  busi- 
ness all  those  persons  have  there  with  their  counters  and 
goods.  The  luxury  now  displayed  in  some  private  shops 
is  exceedingly  great;  they  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  that 
would  formerly  have  been  considered  too  extravagant 
for  an  opulent  citizen's  drawing-room  ;  but  here  we  have 
quite  a  republic  of  petty  traders,  congregated  in  a  single 
spacious  hive,  whose  anqjlitude  admits  of  a  display  far 
exceeding  what  can  be  emulated  by  wealthier  individuals. 

AVe  ought  first,  however,  to  say  something  of  the  ap- 
proaclies  to  this  bazaar ;  whether  the  arrangement  of  these, 
that  is,  at  the  extremity  towards  Oxford-street,  arose 
entirely  out  of  the  original  plan  or  not,  it  is  exceedingly 
happy  in  effect.  On  entering  the  first  vestibule,  which 
is  sufficiently  handsome  both  as  to  size  and  decoration, 
one  just  discovers  enough  to  perceive  that  it  conducts  to 
something  of  equal  promise.  The  two  ala,  or  corri- 
dors, extending  from  this,  and  inclosing  the  inner  ves- 
tibule between  tliem,  give  a  certain  degree  of  variety — 
complexity  it  can  hardly  be  called — to  this  portion  of  the 
plan.  The  second,  or  inner  vestibule,  which  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  first  one,  or  the  al(^  above-men- 
tioned, is  divided  into  two  parts  by  scagliola  columns. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  described  as  resembling-  what, 
in  an  ancient  Roman  or  Pompeian  house,  would  be  styled 
a  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oj)ening  in  the  ceiling  through 
which  it  is  lighted  from  the  sky-light  in  the  room  above 
answering  to  the  comphtvium.  Immediately  beneath 
this  opening  stands  a  colossal  bronze  vase,  modelled  after 
the  celebrated  Warwick  one,  a  most  imposing  object, 
and  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  a  pub- 
lic museum.  In  the  further  division,  beyond  the  columns, 
is  seen  a  handsome  staircase  conducting  to  the  pic- 
ture galleries  and  saloons,  which  are  over  the  vesti- 
bules and  corridors,  and  similar  to  them  in  size  and  ar- 
rangement. On  ascending  tlie  staircase,  the  centre 
door-way  opens  to  an  ante-room  or  upper  vestibule,  with 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  surroimded  by  balus- 
trading-,  whence  a  bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  bronze 
vase.  Compared  with  the  area  of  the  room  itself,  this 
aperture  does  not  occupy  a  very  great  deal  of  the  floor,  so 
that,  architecturally  considered,  the  upper  apartment  is 
kept  distinct  from  that  below,  and  the  eff'ect  altogether 
different  from  that  of  a  mere  narrow  gallery  running 
round  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  room.  Although  not 
perfectly  original,  such  a  plan  is  by  no  means  common ; 
and  yet  it  might  frequently  be  adopted  with  great  conve- 
nience in  private  houses.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  given  to  the  staircase  alone  the  space 
which  is  now  occupied  by  that  and  this  upjier  and  lower 
vestibule,  placing  the  entrances  to  the  galleries  on  each 
side  on  a  landing  immediately  from  tlie  stairs,  or  else 
continuing  the  landing  after  the  fashion  of  a  gallery 
around  the  upper  area.  But  then  this  disproportionate 
space  given  to  a  mere  approach,  would  have  caused  the 
rooms  immediately  entered  from  it  to  appear  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are,  and  almost  contemptibly  so  in  compa- 
rison with  the  staircase  itself ;  whereas,  according  as  the 
plan  is  now  managed,  althougli  the  one  is  really  a  continu- 
ation of  the  otlier,  the  staircase  and  inner  vestibule  are 
separated  from  each  other  as  regards  appearance ;  more 
of  perspective  eff'ect  is  created,  and  contrast  botli  as 
regards  the  degree  of  light  and  difference  of  altitude  in 
the  respective  divisions  is  obtained.  That  this  mode 
recommends  itself  by  the  economy  of  space  observed,  in 
consequence  of  which  an  additional  room  is  obtained  on 
the  upper  floor,  is  almost  too  self-evident  to  require 
being  pointed  out. 

There  are  many  clever  hints  and  ideas  thrown  out 
here,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  building,  which 
an  observant  architect  might  turn  to  advantage.  In 
regard  to  decoration,  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
gathered  from  an  inspection  of  tlie  Great  Hall  or 
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Bazaar,  to  which  we  now  proceed.  This  is  certainly 
j  very  striking,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extent  antl 
1  architectural  enrichment,  but  for  the  display  which  is 
here  made  of  colour  as  well  as  form.  So  far  Mr. 
Smirke  evinces  a  taste  very  different  indeed  from  that 
shown  by  his  relative,  Sir  Robert,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  affects  a  cliilling  coldness,  and  the  rigid  formality 
of  external  architecture,  even  in  his  interiors.  We 
suspect  that  the  architect  of  the  Pantheon  Bazaar  had 
his  fancy  warmed  by  the  glow  of  the  halls  in  the  New 
Sculpture  Gallery  at  Munich,  on  which  he  bestows 
very  high  commendation  in  a  small  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  him.  It  would  be  invidious  to  compare  what 
has  been  done  here  with  tlie  splendid  materials  and 
highly-finished  execution  of  the  foreign  edifice.  We 
were  astonished  to  find  so  much  accomplished,  and  so 
much  decorative  fancy  and  taste  displayed  in  a  place  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  true  that  what  appears  to  be  deli- 
cate carved  ornament,  is  merely  papier  mache,  and  that 
the  effect  is  produced  only  by  rich  colours ;  yet  this 
does  not  at  all  detract  from  taste  shown  in  the  design  of 
the  detail,  and  in  the  combination  as  regards  colours.  As 
fiir  as  actual  appearance  is  concerned,  the  difference  is 
very  little  whether  a  cheaper  or  a  costlier  material  be 
employed  ;  or  it  is  a  difference  that  is  felt  by  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  eye.  Every  one  knows  tliat  the 
most  splendid  picture- frames  consist  only  of  gilded 
wood ;  and  scagliola  is  frequently  more  beautiful  than 
many  costly  sorts  of  marble.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
depreciating  and  cavilling  at  such  imitations,  solely 
because  they  are  imitations,  we  ought  rather  to 
be  pleased  than  not,  when  we  find  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  all  or  nearly  all  the  effect  of  costly  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
cost.  So  far  from  being  prejudicial,  this  is  rather 
favourable  to  art,  since  much  is  now  done  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  attempted.  Were  it  not  for  the  various 
cements  and  mastics  now  in  use,  our  new  streets  and 
houses  would  have  been  as  naked  and  mean  in  appear- 
ance as  the  old  ones.  Even  could  stone  be  procured 
for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  bricks,  the  expense  of 
working  it  would  prevent  much  ornament  being  executed 
ill  it. 

Of  course  we  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all 
imitations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  quite  as  good  as 
the  things  they  pass  for :  when  the  deception  is  pal- 
pable, and  the  ornaments  themselves  in  bad  taste,  such 
imitations  become  more  or  less  trumpery,  —  vulgar 
and  paltry  finery.  What  is  near  the  eye,  or  can  be 
closely  approached,  ought  to  be  so  finished  as  not  to 
betray  an  unskilful  attempt  at  deception, — as  is,  in 
some  degree,  the  case  at  the  Pantheon,  where,  although 
they  are  sufficient  for  general  effect,  the  arabesques  in 
the  pannels  of  the  pillars  that  support  the  arches,  look 
rather  coarse  when  we  come  close  up  to  them.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  and  fas- 
tidious in  regard  to  partial  defects  of  this  kind,  but  rather 
look  to  the  ensemble,  which  is  certainly  splendid  and 


highly  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some 
drawbacks  on  the  architectural  effect.  Instead  of  cutting 
against  the  pillars,  the  upper  galleries  ought  to  have 
been  kept  within  the  line  of'  their  inner  faces,  so  as  to 
let  their  whole  height  display  itself  on  their  sides  as  well 
as  in  front ;  and  this  would  also  have  secured  the  jiaint- 
ings  on  them  from  the  injury  to  which  they  are  now  ex- 
posed. Another  circumstance  to  be  regretted  is,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  galleries  across  each  end  ; 
because  the  lower  area  now  looks  too  short  in  its  propor- 
tions and  too  confined,  being  limited  to  only  tliree 
arches  on  each  side,  the  one  at  either  end  being  com- 
pletely divided  by  the  flooring  of  the  galleries  which  runs 
through  it ;  and,  consequently,  as  seen  above  stairs, 
these  end  arches  appear  to  rest  on  exceedingly  short 
piers  with  large  capitals  and  no  bases.  On  raising  the 
eye  and  looking  upwards,  the  spectator  gets  rid  of  these 
blemishes,  and  enjoys  the  full  beauty  of  the  elegantly 
formed  and  proportioned,  and  no  less  elegantly  adorned, 
roof.  Its  section  is  a  semi-circle,  and  on  each  side  it 
has  ten  windows  occupying  the  place  of  panels,  divided 
by  highly-enriched  bands  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  these 
panels  and  bands  is  double  that  of  the  arches  and  jjillars, 
every  alternate  band  corresponding  with  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch  below  it.  There  is  also  a  series  of  lesser  panels 
beneath  the  windows,  and  a  single  row  of  others  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  circular  window  with  stained 
glass,  between  arabesque  pannels,  at  each  end  of  the  hall, 
give  a  further  play  and  finish  to  the  arcliitecture  ;  and 
taking  the  whole  of  this  interior,  in  regard  to  its  effect,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  animated  and  gay, 
without  being  frivolous  and  gaudy.  Neither  does  it  lose 
any  of  its  scenic  character  from  a  view  being  obtained 
into  the  adjoining  small  saloons  at  the  south  end,  which, 
although  they  have  quite  subordinate  parts,  show  consi- 
derable taste  in  their  plan  and  decoration. 

After  passing  through  one  of  these,  instead  of  making 
his  exit  from  the  building,  the  visitor  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  fresh  and  highly-pleasing  vista :  entering  an 
alcove  of  moresco  architecture,  and  decorated  with  paint- 
ings in  arabesque,  he  finds  himself  on  a  terrace -platform 
at  one  end  of  what  appears  to  be  as  much  an  open  court 
or  garden  as  a  conservatory,  and  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity sees  a  kind  of  architectural  fa(^ade,  in  the  same 
exotic  style  as  the  alcove.  A  great  part  of  this  seems 
to  be  open,  so  as  to  show  a  similar  garden-court  beyond 
it,  large  compartments  being  filled  with  mirrors.  From 
this  we  pass  on  to  a  vestibule,  which  leads  into  Great 
Marlborough-street.  This  conservatory  shows  what 
might  easily  be  made  of  any  similar  space  at  the  back  of 
a  house,  and  how  such  an  area,  which  can  seldom  be 
rendered  tolerable  or  decent  as  an  open  garden,  might 
be  converted  into  a  highly-ornamental  appendage  to  the 
house  itself.  Such  a  subject  would  admit  of  almost  end- 
less variety,  both  as  to  architecture  and  other  decoration ; 
a  modern  London  house  might  here  be  made  to  vie  with 
the  courts  and  peristyles  of  a  Pompeian  one. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Causes  of  the  Diminution  of  Mortality. — The  causes  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  mortality,  where  civilization  is  progressive,  are — the 
draining  of  marshes  and  the  embanking  of  streams  and  rivers; 
the  favourable  division  of  public  wealth,  which  aflfords  each  indi- 
vidual labour  and  subsistence  ;  the  abundance  and  good  quality 
of  the  food  of  the  people ;  the  attention  bestowed  on  children 
from  birth,  and  continued  in  schools,  manufactories,  and  public 
establishments  ;  vaccination  and  sanatory  arrangements,  which 
prevent  the  importation  or  development  of  contagious  diseases ; 
the  low  price  of  the  productions  of  industry,  allowing  the  less 
affluent  classes  to  enjoy  those  habits  of  cleanliness  which  were 
equally  unknown  and  beyond  their  reach,  and  furnishing  them 
with  the  means  of  escaping  the  intemperance  of  the  season  ; 
lastly,  the  successful  measures  adopted  for  diminishing  the  iusalu- 
brity  of  towns, — Morem  tie  Jonnis, 


American  Navy  in  1834. — Ships  of  the  line  (7-t  guns),  12; 
frigates  of  the  first  class  (44  guns),  14;  frigates  of  the  second 
class  (3G  guns),  3;  sloops  of  war  (24  guns),  2  ;  and  (18  guns), 
13;  schooners  (12  guns),  7  ;  1  of  3  guns,  and  a  galliot.  Total, 
53  sail:  of  these,  18  are  in  ordinary,  12  on  the  stocks,  and  21  in 
commission,  viz.,  6  in  the  West  Indies,  5  in  the  Pacific,  4  in  the 
Mediterranean,  4  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  2  Brazil  and  India  sta- 
tion, and  2  are  receiving  ships. 

First  Fancy  Fair  in  Fan  Dieinan's  Land. — It  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  record  the  date  of  the  first  Fancy  Fair  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land— indeed,  tlie  editor  of  the'  Hobart  Town  Courier' 
believes,  the  first  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  was  held  at 
Ilubart  Town,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infant 
School,  aud  the  proceeds  amounted  to  IQOl. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — In  a  former  Number  some  statistical  state- 
ments were  given,  showing  the  proportion  which  the  deaf  and 
dtinib  bear  to  the  population  in  different  countries ;  but  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  cala- 
mity, that  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  occur  in 
the  same  families,  apparently  resultinf^  from  the  operation  of 
some  wuletected  cause  connected  with  the  parents.  Three,  four, 
and  five  deaf  and  duml>  children  are  not  uncommonly  met  with 
in  one  family, — and  in  some  instances  there  have  been  as  many 
as  seven.  In  the  number  of  the  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Kent  Road  Asylum,  the  case  of  a  labourer  occurs,  who,  out  of 
ten  children,  has  seven  that  are  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  the  result 
of  a  recently- published  table  of  twenty  families,  presents  99  deaf 
and  dumb  children  in  a  total  of  159. 

Social  Stale  of  France. — M.  Dumolart  has  recently  published  a 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  '  Des  Causes  de  notre  malaise  so- 
cial.' Tlie  first  of  these  causes  is  stated  to  be  the  disproportion 
between  the  population  and  the  means  of  existence,  the  remedy 
for  which  is  to  provide  the  industrious  classes  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  moral  and  religious  education,  by  the  influence  of 
which  they  may  become  more  prudent  in  their  domestic  habits 
and  use  greater  circumspection  in  entering  the  state  of  marriage. 
The  sec(md  cause  of  social  evil  in  France  as  indicated  by  J.I.  Dumo- 
lart. is  the  high  degree  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  a  num- 
ber too  disproportionate  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  wlio  are 
insufficiently  provided  with  those  means  of  moral  and  elementary 
education  which  alone  can  enlighten  them  on  their  rights  and 
duties,  and  aid  them  in  supplying  their  various  wants.  During 
the  Restoration,  but  50,000  francs  were  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  primary  instruction,  while  3,000,000  francs  were  voted  for 
breeding  race-horses.  In  1834  a  sum  of  1,5G7,550  francs  was 
voted  for  the  primary  schools,  and  7,013,441  francs  were  applied 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  ]mblic  instruction.  Keeping  in  view  only 
the  sum  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  follows  that  four 
or  five  times  more  is  expended  in  initiating  some  tho<is  ;inds  of 
the  French  youth  in  the  various  sciences,  than  in  giv  ng  the 
elements  of  education  to  several  millions  of  children  to  w  bom  it 
is  indispensable.  In  the  Budget  of  1835,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  demanded  an  augmentation  of  32,450  francs  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  an  addition  of  449,812  francs  for 
the  higher  degrees  of  instruction.  The  result  of  the  faei  lity  with 
which  scientific  studies  may  be  pursued  is,  that  the  c  hildren  of 
poor  families  quit  without  reflection  the  state  of  their  fathers, 
and,  profiting  by  the  unequal  liberality  of  the  government,  place 
themselves  in  the  career  of  scientific  professions.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  after  having  exhausted  the  paternal  purse,  they  re- 
turn home  with  an  academic  grade.  There  are  in  Paris  1800 
physicians,  of  whom  GOO  exist  by  the  assistance  which  the  other 
1200  ali'ord  them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  lawyers  and  artists. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1830  nearly  IGOO  lawyers  have  been  aj)- 
pointed  to  some  of  the  infinite  number  of  ofllcial  employments 
by  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  conducted.  Their  iire- 
thren  who  have  been  less  fortunate  form  an  element  of  disorder 
in  the  country.  The  folly  of  quitting  the  labours  of  agriculture 
to  become  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  the  cruel  disappointments 
which  folio  w,  the  morbid  independence  and  bitter  irritation 
which  accompany  deceived  pride,  engender  a  social  plague,  which 
is  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  the  masses  of  the  people  may 
become  its  victims,  owing  to  the  elements  of  instruction  not  being 
widely  enough  diffused  among  them. 

P'an  Diemen's  Land  Platils  in  England. — It  gives  us  much  plea- 
sure to  notice  the  interest  with  which  the  colonists  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land  watch  the  interchange  of  vegetable  products 
which  is  gradually  taking  place  between  that  and  the  mother 
country.  The  following,  which  relates  to  some  Van  Diemen's 
Land  plants  recently  introduced  into  this  country,  we  extract 
from  a  late  number  of  the  '  Hobart  Town  Courier.' — "  A  cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  there  is  growing,  in  a  nursery- 
round  at  Norwich,  a  plant  of  our  beautiful  silver  wattle  (acacia 
n//iiiis),  15  feet  high,  raised  from  seed  sent  to  England  by  our 
indefatigable  collector,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  of  Bri.sbane-street.  This 
tree  has  stood  two  English  winters  unprotected,  without  injury, 
and  must  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  shrubberies  of  our  native 
bind,  where  its  golden  blossoms,  and  delicate  evergreen  foliage, 
will  doubtless  render  it  a  favourite.  In  a  late  number  of 
Curtis's  '  Botanical  Magazine'  we  also  notice  a  figure  of  our 
cordage-tree  (sida  pulchella),  w-hich  produces  its  clusters  of 
neat  white  blossoms  in  the  gullies  about  Sanday  Bay 
and  the  foot  of  JMount  Wellington,  in  the  depth  of  winter: 
the  figure  gives  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  shrub, 
being  represented  with  only  two  or  three  blossoms  in  the 
place  of  a  numerously-flowered  cluster.  We  have  also  informa- 
tion from  less  certain  authority,  that  our  light  wood,  or  black 
wood,  Acacia  melanorylon,  and  the  nettle-tree,  Proslanthera  lasi- 
anthiis,  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain.  At  Norwich  the 
white  gum.  Eucalyptus  re.iunfei-a,  has  the  unprotected  shoots  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost ;  but  it  thrives  when  trained  against  a  wall 
and  screened  in  winter  by  a  mat.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
tender  species  of  Euculypius  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Laud," 
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Present  to  King's  College. — We  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  Mars* 
den,  the  author  of  the  '  Malayan  Dictionary  and  Grammar,'  has 
])resented  his  valuable  library,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
volumes,  to  King's  College,  London. 

Recent  Foreign  Publications,  No.  14. — M.  L.  Baulain,  '  Philo- 
sophie  du  Christianisme ;'  2  V(ds.  8vo.  13  francs. — Meidi>u/er, 
'  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  et  Comparatif  des  Langues  Teuto- 
Gothiqnes;'  traduit.  de  I'Allemand ;  30  f. — Suidae  Lexicon,  post 
T.  Gaisfordum ;  recensnit  et  annotat.  critica  instruxit  G.  Bern- 
hardy  ;  t.  i.  fasc.  i.  4to.  (i  fr. —  Sclion,  '  Statistique  generale  et  rai- 
sonnee  de  la  Civilisation  Europeenne;'  traduite  par  Dumont; 
I2mo.  24  fr. — '  Enquete  Commerciale ;'  Documens  complets  le- 
unis  en  un  Corps  d'Ouvrage  ;  8vo.  5  fr. — Fee,  '  Promenade  de 
la  Suisse  Occidentale  et  le  Valais;'  8vo.  ^  fr. — (Euvi-es  completes 
de  J.  Rousseau  ;  to  be  completed  in  4  vols.  I.  8vo.  40  fr. — *Lorial, 
'  Description  Geographique,  Statistique,  et  Topographique,  S;c.  des 
Departemens  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies 8vo,  to  be  published 
in  ])arts  at  2\  fr.  each. — ''Capefigue,  '  Ilistoire  de  la  Kttbrme,  de 
la  Ligue,  et  dn  Regne  de  Henri  IV.' ;  concluding  part,  2  vols.  8vo. 
15  fr. — "'Le  General  G.  de  Vaudoncourt,  '  Quinze  Aunecs  d'nn 
Proscrit ;'  4  vols.  8vo.  30  fr. — P.  Boblaye,  '  Descript.  d'Kgina  ;' 
8vo.  4  fr. — Le  General  Comte  de  Segur,  '  Napoleon  et  la  Grande 
Armee  en  1012 tome  1  et  2,  15  fr. — De  Humboldt  et  Bonpland, 
'Atlas  Geograph.  et  Physique;'  part  ix.  fol.  No.  31,  3f!  fr. — , 
Baron  d' Ilausscz,  '  Voy.  d'un  Exile  de  Londres  ii  Naples,  et  en 
Sicile,'  &c. ;  2  vols.  8vo. — Nodier  et  autres, '  Voy.  Pittoresq.  et  Ro- 
mantique  dausrAncienne  France  ;'  Languedoc.  Livraisons  49-51, 
18  fr.  each. — '  Connaissances  du  Temps;'  pour  I'annee  1837. 
p.  1.  Biu-eau  des  Longitudes,  8vo.  7  fr. —  Godard  el  Dtiponcltel, 
*■  Iconograph.  des  Chenilles;'  tome  I,  '  Diunies  ;'  12  parts,  8vo. 
3  fr.  each. — Geoffroy  Saint- Hiluire,  '  Etudes  progressives  d'un 
Naturaliste  pendant  1.  ann.  1834  et  1835  ;'  4to.  15  fr. —  H.  Lucas, 
'  Hist.  Natur.  de  Lepidopteres parts  12  to  21,  8vo.  plain,  ^  fr. 
col.  l^fr, — Lesson.,  '  Hist.  Nat.  des  Oiseanx  de  Paradis,  des  Seri- 
cules,  et  des  Epimaques ;'  pts.  v.  vi.  8vo.  5  fr. — Lesson,  '  Ihustra- 
tions  de  Zoologie  ;'  especes  inedites,  pi.  xv.  8vo.  3j  fr. — Jubinal, 
'  Jongleurs  et  Trouveres,  &c.des  13  et  14  siecles ;'  8  fr.  onparchm. 
150  fr. — De  Ba/sac,  '  Etudes  philosophiques 5  vols.  12mo.  15  fr. 

—  Cimber,  '  Archives  curieuses  de  I'Hist.de  France  dep.  Louis  XI. 
juscpi'  a  Louis  XVIII. ;'  d'apres  1  textes  conservees  a  la  Bibliotli. 
Roy.  vul.  i.  8vo.  7i  fr. —  'P-  Licquet,  '  Hist,  de  la  Normandie;'  to 
the  time  of  the  Conq\iest  of  England  in  1006.  with  an  Introduction 
by  Depping,  vol.  i.  8vo. — Lutke,  '  Voy.  autour  du  I\Ionde,  en 
182G — 1829;'  trad,  du  Russe,  par  F.  Boye.  Partie  Historique, 
vol.  i.  8vo. — A.  de  Laborde,  '  Mouumens  de  la  France,  classes 
chronologiquement,'  &c.,  pi.  xlii.  ful.  3  pi.  18  fr. — '  Archives  des 
Decuuvertes  et  des  Inventions,  pend.  I'Ann.  1833,' 8vo.  7  fr. — 
Rozet, '  Descr.  geohigiqne  de  la  Partie  Meridionale  de  la  Chaine 
des  Vosges,'  8vo. — *  '  Annales  du  Musee  divises  par  Ecoles  et 
par  Maitres  ;  Scnlptiue  Antique,'  3  vols.  8vo. — Boisduval,  '  Icones 
Histor.  des  Lepidopteres  d'Europe  nouveaux  on  pen  connns,  pi. 
xxi.,  x.xii.,  3  fr.  each — 'La  Raison  du  Christianisme,'  ouvr.  pub- 
lie  sous  la  dir.  de  .1/.  de  Genoude,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  5  fr. — Gerard, 
' Traite  Methodique  d'Harnumie,'  3G  fr. —  ISlallebrun,  'Precis  de 
la  Geographic  Ilniverselle,'  vol.  viii.  8vo.  12  fr.,  to  be  completed 
in  10  vols..  German. —  Origenis,  'Opera  Omnia,'  ed.  C.  et  C.  V. 
Delarue;  denuo  recens.  etc.,  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzsch,  tom.  iii.  et 
iv.  8vo.  3^  doll. — A.  E.  L.  Leo,  '  Johann.  C  hrysostorai  de  Sacer- 
dotio,  libri  vi.,'  c.  animadvers.  et  indicib  8vo.  IJd. —  Q.  Slallbauni, 
'  Platonis  Opera  Omnia,"  vol.  i.  sect.  ii.  (Phaedo)  ;  vol.  v.  sect,  i, 
(Lachetes — Charnides — Alcibiades  uterque)  ;  1.  8vo.  2^d — Fiir- 
stentliul.  '  Rabbinical  Anthology,'  8vo.  2^d. — J.  H.  Fichte,  •  Post- 
humous Works  of  J.  G.  Fichte,'  vol.  ii.  8vo.  — Imm.  Belilter, 
'  Georgii  Pachymeris  de  Micbaele  et  Andronico  Palaeologis,  libri 
xiii.,'  vol.  i.  1.  8vo.  SJd. —  Von  Liilzow,  '  Essay  towards  a  Prag- 
matical History  of  Mecklenlnu-g,"  8vo.  IJd. — Part  1.  'Life  of 
Count  J.  M.  von  der  Schulenburg,'  2  vols.  8vo.  4|d. — Adel.  von 
Stolterfoih,  '  Circle  of  Legends  of  the  Rliine.'  with  twenty-one 
outlines  by  A.  Rethel,sq.  fol.  4d. —  Von  Quasi,  '  Notes  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Athens,'  8vo.  Igd. — Neander,  '  General  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,'  (to  the  decease  of  Charle- 
magne), vol.  vii.  8vo.  2d. — Professor  Lang  and  Others,  '  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,'  vol.  i.  p.  1.  8vo.  4d. — G.  A.  Ruperti,  '  C.  Cornel. 
Taciti  Opera,'  8vo.  vol,  ii.  2Jd. — Krahtngen,  '  Synesii  Cyren»i 
Calvitii  Encomium,'  8vo.  2d. — C.  E.  Finckli,  '  Theonis  Sophists; 
Progymnasmata,"  1.  8vo.  l^d. — Beilsclinied,  '  Report  of  the  Sive- 
dish  Academy  on  the  Progress  of  Botany,'  made  by  Wikstrom, 
8vo.  22  gr. — J.  Sturm,  '  The  Flora  of  Germany,' with  illustrations 
from  nature,  parts  G4  and  65,  IJd. —  Ifiegmann,  '  Herpetologi.i 
Mexicana,'  1.  fol.  Pars  1,  Sauror.  species  amplectens,  1.  fol.  12d. 
— Nees  ab  Esenbeclc,  '  Hymenopteror.  Ichneumon,  affinium  Mo- 
nographiae;  Genera  Europa;a  et  spec,  illustr  '  vol.  ii.  1.  8vo.  2Jd. 

—  f'on  Knonau,  '  Canton  of  Zurich,'  Svo.  IJd. —  Count  von  Der 
Decken,  ''Duke  Geoige  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,'  parts  1,  2, 
and  3,  8vo.  4|d. — Botlig/^r,  '  General  History,'  sixth  ed.  for 
schools,  8  gr. — Major  von  Reitzenstein.  '  History  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  in  Belgium  between  1830  and  1832,"  part  2,  1.  8vo. 
with  19  tables,  &c.  3|d. — Capt,  Meyer.,  '  Principles  of  Military 
(Jiiemistry,'  Cvo.  l^d. 
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DEEDS,  not  WORDS,  are  the  Maxims 
of  tlie  Day,  iinil  to  obtuiu  iiublic  favour  it  is 
alone  nccossary  to  deserve  it  •     n   t  n,„ 

Tlie  piineiples  of  honest  dealui-,'  reqiure  that  the 
ti'ade-.man  should  get  a  profit,  though  a  modeiate 
one,  the  artisan  remunerating  wases,  and  families  be 
supplied  at  the  lowest  rate  which  these  combined 
Ob  eets  can  effect.  On  this  basis,  HENRY  L. 
C:()OPEH  offers  the  charncter  and  credit  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  uiiv-ards  of  hall  a  century  in  existence, 
as  a  pled'^e  for  the  fullilmeut  of  his  engagements 
w  ith  his  best  friends  and  patrons— the  Public. 

To  r.  a  i/.e  the  professions  of  this  brief  address, 
II  L  C.  solicits  a  view  of  his  stock  of  Plate  Glass, 
C;'\BiNFT  and  Chair-Work,  Ui-holsterv,  &c.,  at 
the  prices  rcnphred  for  them,  and  fearlessly  chal- 
leives  competition  in  the  united  iiuahties  oftashion, 
material,  manufacture,  and  cost,  93,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Williin,  and  at  his  Western  Branch,  5/ ,  e,on- 
duit  street,  llegent-street. 

Among  the  variety  of  articles  above  referred  to, 
will  be  found 

LOOKING-GLASSES 

of  every  denomination  and  size,  varying  from  one 
foot  to  eighty  feet  and  upwards;  plate-glass  fur 
windows,  carriages,  &c.,  which  possess  great  ad- 
vantages over  crown,  and  when  required  for  exporta- 
tion a  considerable  drawback  obtained. 

Annexed  are  the  prices  of  current  sizes  of  plate- 
glass,  for  sashes,  5ic. 


OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
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approved  tasie,  bv  hcin-  waileil  ou  at  lumi.'  with 
patterns— and  designs  nimlr  ou  the  spot  rah-ulaled 
to  harmonize  willi  the  plan-;,  prnportions,  and  deco- 
rations of  the  rooms,  and  their  (ailers  delivered  and 
fixed  on  terms  forming  a  very  small  aildition  to  the 
flrst  cost,  by  tlie  system  adojited  by  this  concern. 

With  thisshort  onumrrationof  the  leading  articles 
of  his  trade,  and  the  vny  lavourable  terms  on  which 
he  undertakes  to  supply  them,  Henry  L.  Coop>^'' 
appeals  to  all  classes  for  a  continuation  of  that  lla  t- 
tering  preference  hitherto  afforded  his  house,  93, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within ;  Western  Branch,  57, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


Or  any  sizes  containing  from  3  feet  to  8  feet,  at 
9s.  per  foot;  thus  a  plate  being  30  inches  by  18 
inches,  contains  3  feet  9  inches  superficial  measure, 
and  costs  U.  13s.  9d.,  as  per  above  tarifi'.  All  under 
3  feet  superficial  at  a  reduction. 

SECOND-HAND  LOOKING-GLAS,SES. 
Several  superb  glasses,  varying  in  size  8  feet,  9 
feet,  10  feet,  and  upwards  in  length,  by  5  feet  and 
5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  at  a  considerable  reduction 
from  the  present  tariff  pilces.  Or  lent  on  hire  by 
the  mouth  or  season. 

CARVING  AND  GILDING 
in  all  its  branches,  with  an  assortment  of  splendid 
frames  for  chimney,  pier,  cheval,  and  toilet-glasses ; 
paintings  and  prints  mounted,  framed,  and  regilt. 

PAPER  HANGING 
in  every  decorative  department,  and  in  the  first 
style  of  neatness  and  eleganc  e,  with  a  rich  variety 
of  new  patterns. 

CABINET  AND  CHAIR  WORK 
manufactured  of  the  most  seasoned  materials,  and 
for  exportation ;  of  a  solidity  to  suit  the  warmest 
climate,  and  comprises  in  this  general  stock  every 
novelty  lately  introduced.  Steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels promptly  fitted  up  with  cabin  furniture  and  pas- 
sengers* requisites. 

IN  THE  UPHOLSTERY  ARRANGEMENT 
tlie  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  unite  elegance  with 
economy  in  character  for  the  drawing-room,  boudoir, 
dining-room,  library,  and  bed-chambers,  from  the 
most  quiet  to  the  most  costly  styles,  with  a  hand- 
some assortment  of  silks,  labarettes,  figured  da- 
masks, c;hintz,  &c.,  always  on  show. 

CARPETTING 
of  the  fabric, especially  madefor  the  first  upholstery 
liouses,  viz.,  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  and  Venetian; 
also  a  few  of  the  much-admired  velvet  pile  carpets, 
druggets,  baize,  floor-cloth,  &c. 

BEDDING,  BLANKETS,  &c., 
well-seasoned,  real  Dantzic  feathers,  also  eriually 
prepared  light  downy  feathers  for  second  and  third- 
rate  licds,  elastic  spring  h.air  and  wool  mattresses ; 
real  Witncys,  fine  Bath  and  York  blankets,  Mar- 
seilles quilts  aud  counterpanes.  In  the  articles  of 
bedding,  blankets,  &c.,  so  essentially  important  to 
all,  II.  L-  C.  is  determined  that  no  trader  shall  sup- 
ply tliem  on  better  terms. 

HOUSE  AGENCY. 
A  Register  kept  at  both  Establishments  for  the 
disposafor  procuring  (jf  every  description  of  houses, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  estates,  &c.  Properties 
surveyed  and  fixtures  appraised. 

FUNERALS 
furnished  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  every  consistent  regard  to  economy. 
Families  in  the  country  may  command  the  most 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  12s.  cloth. 
ROURGERY'S   MINOR   SURGERY  ; 

or.  Treatise  on  the  Minor  Surgical  Operations. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  an 
Appendix.  By  Drs.  W.  C.  Roberts  and  .1.  B.  Kissam. 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  volume  of  the 
same  size  in  the  Enghsh,  or  any  other  language, 
which  contains  such  a  magazine  of  truly  useful,  be- 
cause practical,  information,  as  that  which  Drs. 
Roberts  .and  Kissam  have  translated,  and  enriched 
by  Notes  and  an  Appendi-x.  It  will  prove  a  treasure 
to  the  Student  and  young  Practitioner,  while  it  will 
s'-rve  as  a  most  valuable  reference  even  to  the  more 
experienced  Surgeon." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

Dep6t  for  American  PubUeations,  12,  Red  Lion- 
square  ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co,  Edin- 
burgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE 
Of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

fyHREE  Volumes  of  tliis  Work  are  now 
completed,  .ind  maybe  purchased  of  all  Booksel- 
lers, neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for  11.  Is.  These  Volumes 
consist  of  1428  folio  pages,  and  contain  714  Wood- 
Cuts,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 
Architecture  and  Antiquities,  including  the  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  and  the  most  remarkable 

Buildings,  domestic  and  foreign   152 

Views  of  Cities  and  of  striking  Scenei7   114 

Portraits  of  eminent  Men   39 

Natural  History   1.51 

Illustrations  of  Facts  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts . .  119 
Fine  Arts,  including  the  Cartoons  and  other 
Paintings  of  the  great  Masters,  Statues,  &c..  77 

Select  Works  of  Hogarth   18 

Miscellaneous  ,   44 

714 

The  First  Volume,  which  contains  215  Wood  Cuts, 
is  sold  for  6s.;  the  Second,  with  268  Cuts,  for7s.6(i.; 
and  the  Third,  with  231  Cuts,  for  7s.6(i. 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  of  the  CUTS  of 
the  PENNY  MAGAZINE,  which  are  considered  as 
oftering  the  best  specimens  of  the  Art,  have  been 
printed,  without  text,  on  drawing  paper,  and  are  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  at  14s.;  or  loose,  for 
Scrap  Books,  &c.,  at  lOs^^d. 

London:  Charles  Knight, 22,  Ludgate  Street. 


This  day  is  p\iblished, 

L,IRST  STAGE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  for  Youno  Children,  being  a 
series  of  Exorcises  exemplifying  the  manner  in 
hich  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  to  young  Chil- 
ren.    Price  Is.  6^^.  bound  in  cloth. 

London:  Charles  Kuiglil,2:;,  [aidgate  Street. 


Just  published, 
MR.     MONTGOMERY  MARTIN'S 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES 
Vol.  I.,  Asia— Vol.  II.,  The  West  Indies— Vol.  III. 
North  America. 

Under  the  patronage  of  their  Majesties,  the  Go 
vernment,  the  East  India  Company,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Martin  is  earning  for  himself  a  solid  and 
unperishiiig  reputation.  He  is  giving  his  country 
standard  work, — a  work  that  requires  only  time  to 
become  an  English  classic.  This  laborious  under- 
taking has  now  reached  the  third  volume,  which  em 
braces  a  most  lucid,  well-written,  and  ample  history 
of  our  possessions  in  North  America.  There  is  no 
topic  connected  with  this  subject  that  he  has  left 
untouched  ;  and  he  has  handled  every  subject  with 
that  patriotic  feeling  that  we  like  so  much  to  see  in 
an  Englishman,  which  warms  through  the  volume, 
and  shows  that,  with  all  the  energy  of  zeal,  he  has 
combined  the  clear-sightedness  of  the  pohtician  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  statesman.  There  is  no  class  of 
our  fellow  subjects  to  which  this  work  will  not  be  of 
eminent  use.  To  the  commercial  relations  of  these 
colonies,  Mr.  Martin  has  devoted  much  attention; 
and  the  tabulax  statements  form  no  small  item  of 
the  general  merits  of  the  work.  The  accompanying 
maps  are  distinctly  engraved,  and  are  fully  adequate 
to  the  illustration  of  the  letter-]jress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utility,  and  the  scientific  nature  of  this  work, 
we  can  assure  the  general  reader  that  he  can  hardly 
take  up  a  more  amusing  book.  There  is  in  it  ample 
food  for  the  geologist,  mineralogist,  and  botanist. 
In  fiict.  the  interests  it  embraces  are  general 
It  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  library, — a  book 
that,  after  its  coutents  are  well  digestcil  by  tl 
peruser,  should  be  always  kept  within  his  reach  for 
the  purpose  of  reference.  Thi-  styli'  of  the  narration 
is  easy  and  flowing.  As  the  cui  Imiid  priuciide  seem 
rapidly  to  be  gaining  ground  among  us,  this  under 
taking  will  assume  a  high  position  among  the  pub 
lications  of  the  country  at  once,  as  it  is  called  lor  by 
the  pubhc  wants;  and  as  the  call  has  been  so  effi- 
ciently responded  to,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
secure  to  the  'History  of  the  British  Colonies'  a 
complete  and  deserved  success." — The  Metropolitan 
Mag,  lor  Feb. 


UNDER  THE  SUPKIU  NTEN  HE  NCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  TllK  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Ou  Saturday,  Feb.  14.  was  published, 

A  DDITIONAL  LISTS  FOR  THE  AL- 

MAN  ACS  of  1835,  published  by  the  Society. 
Containing  the  Ministerial  Changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Lists  there  given,  and  LISTS  of 
the  NEW  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  arranged  Alpha- 
betii-ally,  according  to  the  Places  and  the  Names  of 
e  Members.    Price  2i. 

L(,ndoii;  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  t3F  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  14.  was  published, 

-yHE  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAIiVING 

KNOWLEDGE,  Part  LII.  This  Part  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Volume  of  THE  HIN- 
DOOS, which  subject  is  now  completed.  The  two 
Volumes  are  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Drawings  by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A. 

The  Volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price 
4s.  6rf.  each.    The  Parts,  sewed,  2s.  each. 

London :  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


TSTOW  publishing,  price  6rf.,  or  5*.  per 
dozen,  or  40s.  per  hundred,  for  distribution, 
"THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION!" 
Public  attention  having  been  so  much  drawn  to 
this  Essay,  which  appeared  in  '  The  Evangelical 
Register'  for  February,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
Pamphlet,  in  the  hope  that  its  extensive  circulation 
at  this  junctiu'e  might  prove  useful. 

We  challenge  the  '  Globe,'  as  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  other  section  of  Dissenters,  to  produce 
such  WTiting." — Standard. 

See  also  the  '  Times,'  the  •  Albion,' '  St.  James's 
Chronicle,'  the  '  Atlas,'  &c. 

London:  James  Frazer,  215,  Regent-street;  and 
all  Booksellers. 


On  the  1st  of  January  was  published,  handsomely- 
bound  in  cloth.  Price  7s. 
T  EIGH  HUNT'S   LONDON  JOUR- 

NAL,  Vol.  I. 
This  Periodical  work  is  published  Weekly,  in  Num- 
bers,price  Three-halfpence,  and  contains  Original 
Essays  by  the  Editor,  Analyses  of  and  Extracts 
from  New  Books,  Romances  of  Real  Life,  and  a  va- 
liety  of  uiteresting  Communications  from  Corre- 
spondents. Every  Month  a  Part  is  issued, containing 
Five  Numbers,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Eight- 
pence.  The  Supplementary  Numbers  in  those 
months  w  hich  only  contain  four  Wednesdays,  are 
formed  of  a  Work  ou  the  STREETS  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS,  their  Memoirs  and  Great  Men, 
giving  the  historical,  literary ,  and  personal  associa- 
tions of  the  streets  and  houses  in  London,  with  the 
persons  and  events  connected  with  them,  and  form- 
ing a  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  and  the 
early  and  present  state  and  appearance  of  the  Me- 
tro])olis. 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  Part  X.,  to 
aijpear  on  the  1st  of  February: — 

Contents:— (No  41) — Twelfth  Night— Appear- 
ance of  Louis  XV.  when  an  Infant-Hints  for  Table- 
Talk,  No.  IV- — Romance  of  Real  Life — Goethe's 
Adventure  with  his  Dancing-master's  Daughters — 
The  Week— Characters  of  Shakspisare's  Plays, 
by  W.  Mazlitt  (Twelfth  Night,  or  what  you  Wdl)  — 
Curious  Fact — The  American  Locust — Fine  Arts — 
Gallery  of  Portraits  —  Charles  Lamb — Roman  Po- 
liteness— True  Breeding — To  Corespondents. 

No.  42. —The  Piano-forte  —  Shakspeare  at  the 
Burial  of  Spenser — A  Wise  Man's  Revenge — Ro- 
mance of  Real  1,ife — A  Tragedy  of  the  War  in 
Spain  —  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays  (C-ymbeline)  —  Education  of  the  Middle 
Classes — The  Week — Speculations  on  my  Grand- 
father— Fine  Arts— Smith's  Birmingham  Songs  of 
the  Month— Mr.  Irving— First  Thoughts  and  Second 
Thoughts— Charles  Lamb — To  Correspondents. 

No.  43. — The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  John  Keats — 
Romance  of  Heal  Life  (Living  under  Ground) — - 
Twelfth  Night  —  Love,  and  the  Trees  —  The 
Week — Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays  (Macbeth) — Specimens  of  Charles  Lamb 
—  Singrdar  Reception  of  a  Challenge  —  Recipe 
for  a  F'it  of  the  Gout — On  Charles  Lamb,  from  the 
'  Athenaeum'— Fine  Arts,  Curtis's  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Parterre,  Mu- 
sical Library,  a  Ballad — To  Correspondents. 

No.  44. — Ice,  with  Poets  upon  it — Hazlitt's  Cha- 
racters of  Shakspeare's  Plays  (Macbeth  con- 
cluded)—  The  Week — Scotch  Poem  — Romance  of 
Real  Life,  Lucien  Bonaparte  refusing  to  be  a 
King — The  Cat  by  the  Fire,  and  Pictures  in  the 
Room — Education  of  the  Middle  Classes — Table 
Talk  —  Fine  Arts,  Edward's  Botanical  Register, 
Britton  and  Brayley's  late  Houses  of  Parliament, 
&c..  The  Honeysuckle,  a  Rondo— To  Correspondents, 

Supplement. — The  Streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
their  Me.moirs,  ANn  Great  Men. 

*»*  The  London  Journal  is  pubhslied  in  Lon- 
don by  H.  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall  East;  but  is  sup- 
plied to  Agents  in  the  Country  by  C,  Knight,  22, 
1^  Ludgate  Street. 
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INTETIESTING  WORKS, 
Alre.-iily  publisliert,  or  in  tlie  course  of  publication, 
liy  W,  KiDD,  U,  Chandos-street,  West  Strand, 
and 

II.  and  E.  Sheffield,  132,  Fleet  street. 
1. 

Price  5s.,  liandsomcly  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt 

edges,  and  appropriate  Illustrations, 
npiIR  BOOK  OF  THE  HEART;  or, 
SENTIMENl'AI.  1\)CKET  COMPANION, 
forming  a  Book  of  UiiiM'i  sal  Roference. 

"  On"e  of  the  most  inteUi;,'L'nt  and  amusing  '  Com- 
panions' of  its  kind,  that  we  ever  met  with."— 
Standard. 

It  is  full  of  sentiment,  .and '  right  merrie'  withal ; 
the  Illustrations  are  sweetly  characteristic." — Globe. 
2. 

TRAVET.LTNfi  PIQUET;  a  New  and  Fashion- 
able GaniL'  (nr  Oldand  Young,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  Lai.v  (  AiMi.iNE  C  .    Price  Ls. 6rf.,  gilt  edges, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

Jlemoirs  of  Spain,  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II. ; 
From  1621  to  1700.  By  John  Dunlop,  Author  of  the  '  History 
of  Fiction,'  &c.  2  vols,  large  Svo.  Edinburgh,  Thos.  Clark ; 
London,  W'hittaker  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dunlop  is  an  autlior  for  whom  we  entertain  a  high 
esteem.  His  '  History  of  Fiction,'  wlierein  he  gives 
sliort,  critical,  ami  spirited  accounts  of  prose  worlds  of 
imagination,  from  the  Greek  romances  to  the  novels  of 
our  own  times,  is  a  book  we  have  read  through  more 
than  once,  and  that  we  still  occasionally  look  into  with 
pleasure — and  we  trust  with  profit.  His  later  work,  '  A 
History  of  ancient  Roman  Literature,'  is  also  good  ;  is 
infinitely  superior  in  erudition,  research,  style,  and  senti- 
ment, to  the  common  run  of  recent  productions,  and 
altogether  such  a  book  as  but  few  of  our  living  writers 
could  produce. 

On  the  present  occasion,  quitting  the  ])leasant  laby- 
rinths of  fiction  and  old  romance,  and  turning  from  the 
flowery  paths  of  poetry,  Mr.  Dunlop  ventures  on  the 
dusty  by-roads  and  dark  mazes  of  political  history,  which, 
though  infinitely  more  devious  antl  intricate,  are  not  half 
so  pleasant  as  tlie  labyrinths  of  the  imaginary  world. 

The  particular  period  in  Spanish  history  which  he 
has  taken  up,  though  fertile  in  crime,  baseness,  and 
treachery,  is  barren  in  all  those  ennobling  incidents  and 
enterprises,  great  characters,  and  shining  virtues,  that 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  after  ages  in  their  favour,  and 
that  render  the  task  of  writing  agreeable  history  a  com- 
paratively easy  task.  It  is  a  period  of  a  rapid  national 
decline,  and  of  a  national  debasement  still  more  rapid — 
its  years,  as  they  roll  on,  seem  to  leave  nothing  behind 
them  but  a  continually  increasing  deposit  of  vice,  pre- 
judice, and  absurdity — its  collected  events  toll  the  knell 
of  a  once  splendid  dynasty,  that  had  ruled  over  the  Spa- 
nish nations  for  two  centuries,  and  nearly  every  line  in 
its  records  seems  about  to  announce  the  dirge  of  Spain 
herself. 

It  is  a  period,  however,  containing  some  striking  ex- 
amples and  warnings,  that  might  be  useful  were  govern- 
ments or  nations  ever  moved  by  historical  warnings,  or 
were  historical  examples  ever  such  as  precisely  to  tally 
with,  and  bear  upon  modern  situations  and  accidents, 
which  they  rarely  or  never  do.  It  is  also  a  period  which 
recommended  itself  to  the  attention  of  our  author  through 
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the  circumstance  that  the  events  it  contained  have  not 
previously  been  detailed  in  any  connected  form,  easily- 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  and  (it  may  be  added) 
that,  though  most  abundant  materials  are  scattered  up 
and  down  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  contemporary 
literature,  yet  in  neither  of  those  languages  is  there 
anything  like  a  regular  and  continued  history  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  "  the  Fall  and  Extinction  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  of  Spain."  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, indeed,  that  any  proud  Castilian  should  collect, 
write,  or  condense  the  records  of  his  nation's  debase- 
ment :  tlie  Italians  were  merely  interested  in  the  events 
inasmuch  as  they  affected  Italy,  which  was  then  in  good 
part  subject  to  Spain  ;  and  as  for  the  French  writers,  they 
were  much  too  busy  at  the  time,  and  have  continued  so 
ever  since,  in  contemplating  their  own  conquests  and 
glory,  to  find  time  for  the  details  of  their  rivals'  losses 
and  dishonour. 

Mr.  Dunlop  says  in  his  Preface — 

"  Watson  and  Thomson's  histories,  it  may  he  recollected,  con- 
clude with  the  death  of  Philip  HI.  in  1621  ;  and  Coxe  begins  his 
Memoirs  in  the  year  1700,  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  throne.  An  historical  interval  has  thus 
been  left,  comprising  nearly  a  century,  of  which  scarcely  any 
account,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  given  in  the  English  lan- 
guage,— those  who  have  written  general  histories  of  Spain  always 
passing  over  this  period  in  a  few  hurried  pages.  My  sole  object 
is  to  fill  up  for  the  English  reader  this  space,  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  remained  almost  a  total  blank  in  Spanish  story  ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  ensuing  narrative  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  a 
supplement  to  the  biographies  of  Watson,  or  an  introduction  to 
the  JMemoirs  of  Coxe." 

The  death  of  Philip  III.  has  generally  been  considered 
by  historians  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  but  in  our  opinion  it  had  begun  to  sink  before 
then.  The  vast  extent  of  power  acquired  by  the 
good  fortune,  the  military  and  political  genius  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  which  was  preserved  intact, 
or,  if  anything,  increased,  by  the  dark,  cunning  policy  of 
his  son,  Philip  II.,*  showed  symptoms  of  disseverance 
and  decay  as  soon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles's 
weak,  hypochondriac  grandson,  who  was  the  third 
Philip  already  mentioned.  By  obstinately  continuing 
the  struggle  with  the  independent  Hollanders,  he  sacri- 
ficed enormous  numbers  of  excellent  troops,  whose 
place  could  never  be  supplied.  It  will  be  understood 
how  ruinous  even  his  victories  were  to  him,  when  we 
mention  that  the  capture  of  Oslend,  after  a  three  years' 
siege,  under  the  great  Spinola,  cost  him  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  of  his  bravest  veterans.  The  rapid  con- 
quest of  the  Palatinate  by  Spanish  arms,  and  the  victory 
of  Prague,  which  his  relative  the  Emperor  gained  by 
means  of  Spanish  treasures,  while  they  threw  a  distant 
and  transient  lustre  on  his  last  days,  exhausted,  without 
benefiting,  Spain.  But  the  most  fatal  act  committed  by 
the  wretched  Philip  III.,  and  that  which  rendered  his 
reign  a  curse  to  after  ages,  was  his  cruel  and  arbitrary 
edict,  by  which  upwards  of  a  million  of  industrious,  in~ 

*  Philip  II.  scarcely  lost  Holland— he  gained  Portugal. 
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telligent  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  into  Africa.  Tlie 
muss  of  their  wealth  was  seized  and  wasted,  as  ill-gotten 
treasure  generally  is  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  wasted  by 
war,  misery,  and  dissoluteness,  could  not  fill  up  this 
enormous  gap  in  their  population.  The  deed  was  done 
with  the  impulse  and  sanction  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
but  when  the  bigot  was  on  his  death-bed,  the  veil  with 
which  the  priesthood  liad  covered  it  fell  off,  and  the 
expiring  monarch  shuddered  at  its  enormity  ;  nor,  it  is 
said,  could  all  the  casuistry  of  his  Jesuit  confessor  re- 
move the  apprehensions  of  a  dread  hereafter,  or  convince 
him  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  well  done,  and  that 
the  expulsion,  misery,  and  famine  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand unoffending  families  would  not  be  visited  upon 
him. 

Philip  III.  had  been  governed  all  his  life  by  favour- 
ites, the  prime  minister  of  an  absolute  monarch  being, 
as  long  as  his  power  lasts,  more  absolute  than  his 
master.  The  same  was  the  case  with  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Philip  IV.,  who,  from  his  accession  in  1621  down 
to  1640,  when  the  monarchy  was  falling  to  pieces,  was 
ruled  and  driven  blindfold,  like  a  mule  in  a  mill,  by  the 
arbitrary  and  unwise  Count-Duke,  the  notorious  Oli- 
varez.  Under  this  minister,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
seized  the  country  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  were 
driven  out  of  Portugal,  and  the  now  reigning  house  of 
Braganza  elevated  to  the  throne.  Catalonia  was  goaded 
into  a  revolt,  which  lasted  ten  years,  cost  enormous 
treasures  to  the  crown,  caused  the  destruction  of  many 
thousand  lives,  and  brought  a  foreign  enemy  (the 
French)  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  the  armies  of 
Spain  were  checked  and  often  beaten  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  their  high  military  reputation  expired  in  Italy  with 
the  great  and  ill-used  Spinola;  the  navy  of  Spain  was 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  suffered  to  rot  in  the  dock- 
yards ;  and  their  galleons,  loaded  with  the  treasures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  were  annually  captured  by  the  Dutch. 
From  the  first  discovery  and  working  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  America,  that  immense  treasure  never 
seems  to  have  staid  to  enrich  Spain,  but  to  have  gone 
through  and  wholly  from  it,  like  wine  through  a  funnel. 
But  the  worst  effect  of  long  and  immoral  misrule  was 
the  degradation  of  the  national  character,  and  the  going 
out  of  every  sentiment  of  honest  pride  and  independ- 
ence in  the  minds  of  the  people.  So  low  was  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  and  intellect,  that  instead  of  repro- 
bating his  conduct,  the  Spaniards  merely  criticised  the 
com]jlexion  of  their  king,  which  was  fair  and  German, 
like  that  common  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  when 
his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  had  a  dark,  Spanish  com- 
plexion, died,  they  asked  one  another  with  sorrow  and 
despondence  whether  they  should  never  again  have  a 
king  with  black  whiskers  !  A  notion  of  their  morality 
and  religion  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  though 
the  number  of  his  intrigues  and  mistresses  was  noto- 
rious, and  though  the  court  was  crowded  with  his  bas- 
tards, scarcely  a  murmur  was  raised  against  him  on  this 
head  until  he  became  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  a  Maho- 
metan lady,  who,  they  feared,  might  corrupt  his  ortho- 
doxy. On  this  occasion,  however,  not  satibfied  with 
merely  mortal  means,  they  had  recourse  to  what  were 
considered  heavenly  ones.  A  religious  woman  of  Madrid 
— a  Beata — who  was  said  to  have  the  odour  of  sanctity 
upon  her,  waited  upon  the  sinful  king,  and  by  show- 
ing herself  fully  acquainted  with  a  terrible  secret 
regarding  himself  which  he  believed  was  so  impenetrably 
covered  m  darkness  and  silence,  that  only  a  miraculous 
intercourse  with  the  powers  of  the  otiier  world  could 
liave  disclosed  it  to  her,  and  by  artfully  working  on  his 
fears,  and  predicting  that  a  signal  calamity  would 
shortly  tlu'eaten  his  crown  and  lite,  succeeded  in  par- 
tially ojiening  his  eyes  to  the  error  of  his  ways.  But 
when  shortly  after  lie  really  discovered  a  formidable 


conspiracy  among  his  own  courtiers,  he  was  con- 
vinced, indeed,  that  the  Beata  was  a  true  prophetess, 
commissioned  by  heaven  to  reform  him  ;  but  his  intellect 
became  disordered  by  the  conviction,  and  he  for  some 
time  suffered  under  an  insanity  which  was  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  always  lurking  in  his  blood.  Mr. 
Dunlop  adds — 

"  Reason  and  repentance,  however,  at  length  prevailed.  He 
returned  to  the  patlis  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  a  legitimate  union  with  his  niece,  Jlary  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, his  second  wife — a  connexion  which  proved  far  more  per- 
nicious to  the  Spanish  monarchy  than  that  with  his  Moorish 
mistress." 

We  do  not  remember  having  ever  read  what  became 
of  the  Mahometan  lady,  but  once  abandoned  by  the 
king,  it  is  probable  she  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
and  secret  management  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  in 
full  force 'during  this  libertine's  reign. 

On  the  fall  and  disgrace  of  the  Count-Duke  OHvarez, 
Luis  de  Haro  stepped  into  his  post  of  favourite  and  prime 
minister,  at  a  most  unhappy  and  critical  conjuncture. 

"  The  new  minister,"  says  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  either  was  not  aware 
of  the  decline  of  the  State,  or  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  on  the 
gloomy  prospect; — and,  perhaps,  as  Olivarez  had  left  affairs  in 
such  a  situation,  that  they  were  nearly  irremediable,  it  was  his 
most  prudent  plan  to  appear  blind  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  mo- 
narchy." 

The  first  event  which  illustrated  this  new  ministry  was 
the  total  and  disgraceful  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ro- 
croy,  where  the  great  Condtj,  then  bearing  the  title  of 
Duke  d'Enghien,  completely  destroyed  the  military  jsres- 
tige  of  the  nation,  and  gave  to  French  soldiers  a  bold- 
ness and  a  confidence  of  victory  that  never  forsook  them 
until  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  made  them  quail 
in  their  turn.  Soon  after  this  sore  reverse,  the  two  im- 
portant Catalonian  fortresses  of  Rosas  and  Balaguiers 
were  taken  by  the  French,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
tumults  of  Palermo,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  Sicily, 
and  the  insurrections  at  Naples,  (at  first  headed  by  the 
fisherman,  Masaniello,  and  afterwards  by  Henry,  Duke 
of  Guise,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,)  which 
kept  the  possession  of  all  the  Spanish  conquests  in  Italy 
in  jeopardy  for  many  months.  Both  these  risings  were 
provoked  and  forced  on,  by  the  odious  oppression  and 
rapacity  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  who,  contmually  called 
upon  for  money  by  their  needy  court  at  Madrid,  and 
having  to  make  their  own  fortunes  within  a  short  space 
of  time — (for  the  timid  and  jealous  government  never 
left  any  one  long  in  possession  of  such,  almost  supreme, 
authority) — these  viceroys,  we  say,  ground  and  squeezed 
the  poor  Sicilians  and  Italians,  until  nothing  was  left  for 
them  but  to  turn  and  strike,  or  submit  and  starve.  The 
horrid  anomaly  was  seen  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
and  a  beggared  and  famished  people.  "  The  Almighty," 
cried  Masaniello,  "  sends  us  abundance,  but  our  evil 
government  makes  us  die  of  hunger !" 

Although  a  century  and  a  half  has  nearly  elapsed  since 
their  final  removal,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  still 
shows  sad  signs  of  the  misrule  of  these  Spanish  viceroys, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  aspect  of  its  cities 
yet  bear  the  fatal  impression  of  the  bigotry  and  indo- 
lence of  Spain.  There  are  whole  streets  composed  en- 
tirely of  convents  and  monasteries  that  were  all  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  and  crammed  full  of  the  young 
and  healthy,  when  the  earth  required  arms  to  till  it,  and 
beautiful  tracts  were  becoming  pestilential  deserts  merely 
from  deficiency  of  population.  Tiie  laziness  and  apathy 
of  the  Neapolitan  gentry,  and  the  set  phrases  by  which 
they  excuse  or  justify  themselves,  seem  all  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  hidalgos  of  Castile  ;  and  the  thought- 
less, improvident  Lazzaroni,  who  take  no  care  for  the 
morrow,  and  will  rather  fare  ill  with  very  little  work, 
than  fare  well  at  the  cost  of  a  little  more  exertion,  are 
humble  disciples  of  the  same  school ;  and  the  guappi  and 
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guappom,  or  bullies  of  the  lower  orders  of  Neapolitan 
citizens,  who  wear  large  ear-rings,  curl  their  hairs,  tie 
their  red  sash  round  their  loins  in  a  peculiar,  rakish  way  ; 
use  jackets,  breeches,  and  hats,  sucii  as  no  quiet  people 
use  ;  carry  long  knives  in  their  bosom,  with  their  cross 
and  rosary,  and  keep  the  quarters  of  the  town  they  in- 
habit in  constant  hot  water  with  their  insolence,  swagger- 
ing, and  bravadoes,  are  nothing  (as  indeed  their  name 
implies)  but  an  Italian  continuation  of  the  guapos,  or 
roystering  sparks  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  times  we  are 
treating  of,  as  retainers,  and  too  often  bravos  of  the 
great  men  in  office,  were  the  terror  of  all  orderly  men 
and  virtuous  women. 

After  a  series  of  other  calamities,  when  Luis  de  Haro 
inarched  in  person  into  Portugal,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Elvas,  he  was 
shamefully  beaten  by  a  force  inferior  both  in  number 
and  discipline.  The  unwarlike  minister  viewed  the  bat- 
tle from  a  distant  hill,  and  was  the  first  to  flee  when  he 
saw  it  go  against  him,  leaving  behind  him  4000  of  his 
best  troops  killed  or  wounded;  1000  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  four  grandees  of  Spain  ;  the  glorious  stand- 
ard of  Charles  V.,  all  the  artillery,  baggage,  money,  &c. 
and  his  own  strong  box,  which  contained  many  import- 
ant State  documents.  From  that  time  the  despised  Por- 
tuguese bearded  the  renowned  infantry  of  Spain.  Not 
long  after,  in  1659,  De  Haro  concluded  vvitli  France  the 
well-known  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  treaty,  and 
by  giving  his  sovereign's  sister,  the  Infanta  Donna  Maria 
Theresa,  in  marriage  to  the  ambitious  Louis  XIV.,  he 
laid  the  grounds  of  the  fatal  war  of  the  Succession,  and 
prepared  a  French  yoke  for  his  country. 

Maria  Tlieresa  and  Prince  Balthazar  were  both  chil- 
dren of  Philip's  first  bed.  Sutne  years  before  the  In- 
fanta's marriaofe  with  the  French  kins,  Balthazar  had 
fallen  a  victim,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  to 
vicious  indulgences.    In  the  words  of  Mr.  Dunlop, — 

"  A  youth  of  idleness  and  unrestrained  voluptuousness  led  to  a 
premature  death.  While  still  residing  at  Saragossa,  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which,  as  reported  to  the  King,  and 
publicly  given  out,  had  been  occasioned  by  overheating  himself 
at  tennis.  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  had  been  caused 
by  the  exhaustion  following  on  those  excesses  in  which  he  was 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  indulge  by  his  governor,  Don 
Pedro  d'Arragon." 

Between  the  death  of  this  youth  and  the  marriage  of 
his  sister,  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  second  wife  bore  him 
another  son,  who,  a  very  few  years  after,  became  Charles 
II.- — the  last  wretched  member  ot  the  Austrian  dynasty 
of  Spain.  That  dynasty  seems,  like  some  other  royal 
lines,  to  have  suffered  from  too  constant  intermarriages, 
and  the  system  of  breeding  in-and-in,  which,  however 
beneficially  employed  for  the  raising  of  fat  sheej)  fur 
the  shambles,  appears  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  health  and  intellect  of  men  and  kings.  The 
mother  of  Charles  was  his  father's  own  niece,  and  his 
father  was  an  old  and  worn-out  man  when  he  married 
her.  The  luckless  prince,  upon  whom  every  ray  of  the 
evil  star  of  his  house  alighted,  was  born  a  puny,  mi- 
serable object :  he  came  into  the  world  almost  dead,  and 
though  he  contrived  to  stay  in  it  thirty-nine  years,  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  been  alive;  he  certainly 
never  once  knew  the  vigour,  the  spring,  the  buoyancy, 
the  hearty  enjoyment  of  existence  in  all  that  time. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
on  account  of  the  close  relationshi;)  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  affianced,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  Pope's  dispensation,  and  the 
miirriage  did  not  take  phiice  till  the  following  year,  1660. 
The  court  of  Madrid  mustered  its  expiring  energies  to 
give  splendour  to  these  espousals,  which  were  celebrated 
at  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  in  the  river  Bidasao,  between 
the  territories  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  same  spot 
where  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  si,^iied. 


'  Charmed  by  the  beauty  of  his  bride,  and  put  into 
especial  good  humour  by  the  brilliancy  and  pomp  of 
the  ceremonials,  the  French  King,  when  it  was  his  turn 
to  swear  to  the  strict,  religious  observance  of  the  recent 
treaty,  added,  of  his  own  accord,  "  I  vow  not  only  peace 
but  friendship !"  In  the  event,  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
was  invaded  as  usual,  and  this  treaty  was  as  hollow,  and 
as  immorally  observed  as  the  rest  of  them.  Louis,  who 
had  gratuitously  taken  two  oaths  instead  of  one,  and 
who  showed  the  deepest  emotion  on  receiving  the  part- 
ing blessing  of  his  father-in-law,  within  a  very  few 
years  took  up  arms  against  that  father-in-law's  infant 
son  and  successor — against  his  wife's  brother  —  and 
forcibly  dispossessed  him  of  some  of  the  finest  of  his 
hereditary  states.  It  may  almost  be  made  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  good  faith  of  subjects,  and  the  family 
bond  and  domestic  charities  of  individuals,  should  have 
resisted  the  contagion  of  the  example  of  their  govern- 
ments so  well  as  they  have  done. 

As  soon  as  he  had  fully  concluded  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  one  clause  of  which  France  had  shamefully 
broken  faith  with  Portugal,  Philip  IV.  as  determined  as 
ever  to  reconquer  that  kingdom,  sent  another  army  across 
the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  his  natural  son,  Don 
John,  who  it  was  confidently  expected  would  make  a 
triumphant  march  to  Lisbon.  But  so  crippled  were  the 
finances  of  Spain,  that  she  could  not  properly  support 
tlie  troops  she  dispatched ;  and  Don  John,  though  a 
brave  leader,  was  no  match  for  the  experienced  Marshal 
Schomberg,  who  now  commanded  the  Portuguese  army. 
Nor  would  the  Neapolitan  and  other  auxiliary  forces  of 
Spain  anywhere  stand  against  a  body  of  British  infantry, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  our  Charles  IT. 
with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  was  sent  to 
Portugal  at  this  time.  Consequently  Spain  sustained  a 
run  of  reverses  and  defeats,  and  Don  John  became  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  quarrel  with  the  minister  de  Haro 
and  the  Queen,  whom  he  accused  of  stopping  his  sup- 
plies. The  favourite  escaped  the  final  consequences  of 
the  rupture  by  dying :  the  Queen  had  to  suffer  them  a  few 
vears  later.  In  utter  disgust  at  the  condition  in  which 
iie  was  left,  Don  John  threw  up  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  went  to  Madrid,  where  the  King,  his  father, 
would  not  see  him.  His  successor  in  the  command,  the 
Marquis  of  Caracena,  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Montesclaros, 
in  which  he  lost,  between  killed  and  wounded,  10,000 
men  (more  than  half  his  army),  relieved  Portugal  of  all 
apprehension  as  to  her  independence,  and  left  Spain  in  a 
truly  abject  condition,  her  provinces,  in  their  turn,  being 
for  a  long  time  overrun  and  devastated  by  Portuguese 
invaders. 

One  of  the  forlorn  hopes  of  falling  and  ignorant  go- 
vernments has  always  been  to  tamper  with  the  currency. 
At  this  fearful  crisis  Philip  IV.  made  an  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  copper  money  of  Spain,  which  had  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  driving  from  the  markets  of  Madrid  the 
farmers  and  peasants  that  supplied  them  with  provisions. 
Hence  resulted  a  deficiency  of  sujiply,  and  popular  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Spaniards  had  borne  many  wrongs  and  sufterings, 
but  even  Spanish  loyalty  was  not  proof  against  famine. 
They  knew  Philip  was  sinking  under  disease  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  and  the  people  of  Madrid,  in  broad  day- 
light, wrote  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  "  If  the  King 
dies  not,  the  kingdom  dies."  To  remedy  the  immediate 
grievance,  the  government  had  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  of  compulsion.  Sir  Robert  Fanshawe,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist,  resident  at  Madrid  at  the  time,  says 
that,  by  the  King's  special  and  angry  command,  the 
President  of  Castile  (one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  mo- 
narchy) went  forth  to  the  neighbouring  villages  "at- 
tended by  ike  hangman,  and  vvhaisoever  else  of  terror 
incident  to  his  place,  and  derogatory  to  Ins  person,"  aud 
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forcetl  the  farmers  and  peasants  to  carry  tlieir  jiroiluce  to 
Madrid  as  before.  "  About  the  same  calamitous  y)eriod," 
continnes  Mr.  Diinloj),  "  insurrections  in  tlie  different 
provinces,  particularly  a  serious  revolt  in  V^alentia,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  national  misfortunes,  and  contributed 
to  render  Spain  tlie  most  unhappy  country  in  Europe.'' 

As  far  as  Philip  was  concerned,  this  completion  of 
misery  was  not  to  be  felt  long.  He  was  now  a  prey  to 
that  mental  derangement  or  despondency  inherent  in  his 
race,  and  the  crazy  constitution  of  liis  body  was  hurrying 
him  to  the  grave.  The  circumstances  related  of  liis 
death  are  curious,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory  as 
to  his  character  and  talent.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1665,  his  complicated  maladies  resolved  themselves  into 
a  calenture  and  dysentery,  and  then  he  liimself  became 
convinced  that  his  end  was  approaching.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
on  the  authority  of  Rodriguez  de  Monforte,  says — 

"  A  comet  had  lieen  .seen  in  tlie  sky  ,it  tlie  commencement  of 
his  serious  illness,  but  his  attendants  did  not  then  wish  to  alarm 
him  l»y  announcing  this  prognostic  of  the  fate  of  monarchs. 
When,  at  length,  the  appearance  of  the  portent  was  communicated 
to  him  with  all  imaginable  delicacy  and  reserve,  he  replied,  ihui 
the  calenture  would  be  sufficient  for  him  without  the  comet.'' 

This  sounds  something  like  the  dying  bon  mols  put  into 
the  mouths  of  certain  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  yet  im- 
mediately after,  we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Marquis  de  Langie,  a  French  traveller,  that — 

"  Being  conscious  his  debility  was  increasing,  the  King  ordered 
100,000  masses  to  be  performed  after  his  death  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul,  observing,  '  that  if  he  ceased  to  need  them  before  the 
number  was  concluded,  they  would  serve  to  assist  his  parents  and 
other  relatives  who  might  not  yet  have  reached  heaven.'  " 

But  again,  in  the  next  page  we  are  informed,  that  after 
the  image  of  the  Lady  of  Atocha  had  been  carried  to  the 
King's  chamber  in  solemn  procession, 

"  The  Duke  of  IMedina  de  las  Torres  having  asked  his  Majesty 
if  he  wished  that  the  relics  of  St.  Isidore  should  be  brought  to  his 
apartment,  he  returned  an  answer  which,  given  at  any  other 
time,  or  proceeding  from  a  less  orthodox  prince,  might  be  regarded 
as  jocular  or  sarcastic;  he  said  it  was  more  i)roper  the  relics 
should  remain  where  they  were,  and  tliat,  if  they  felt  disi)()sed  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  their  distance  from  him  could  be  no 
obstacle." 

This  last  anecdote  also  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Rodriguez  de  Monforte,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  administered 
the  last  sacrament  of  tlie  altar  to  him,  and  left  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  Philip's  decease  and  interment.  Yet 
alter  declining  the  visit  of  the  relics,  which  seems  to  have 
occasioned  some  scandal,  Philip,  as  stated  by  Brusone, 
an  Italian  historian,  submitted  to  be  exorcised  (according 
to  the  form  used  witli  those  bewitched)  by  his  confessor 
and  another  Franciscan  friar,  "  who,  while  so  many 
natural  causes  were  hastening  his  decay,  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  tliat  the  apparent  extenuation  of  liis 
frame  was  but  the  effect  of  magical  delusion."  On 
hearing  of  the  approaching  dissolution,  Don  John,  who 
liad  remained  an  exile  from  Madrid  ever  since  his  un- 
fortunate campaign  in  Portugal,  hurried  to  the  capital, 
and  by  means  of  the  President  of  Castile,  prayed  to  be 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  father. 

"  This  high  functionary  having  informed  the  king  that  Don 
John  had  arrived  to  implore  his  blessing,  he  replied  that  he  had 
not  called  him,  and  desired  that  he  should  return  presently  to 
the  place  whence  he  came.  But  though  he  carried  his  displea- 
sure against  this  once  favoured  son  so  far  as  neither  to  see  him 
nor  vouchsafe  his  blessing,  he  recommended  to  the  queen  and 
her  appointed  councillors  to  employ  him  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  to  augment  his  reveime  if  the  means  he  already  pos- 
sessed were  found  to  be  insuflicient  for  his  support." 

After  many  convulsive  paroxysms,  Philip  IV.  breathed 
his  last  on  the  I7th  of  September,  1665,  in  the  61st 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  45th  of  liis  reign.  Previously 
to  being  placed  in  their  appointed  niche  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Escurial,  his  miserable  remains  were  exhibited  for 
two  days,  lying  in  wha,t  people  call  state,  in  a  large  room 


of  the  ])alace,  in  whicli  plays  USed  to  be  acted  for  his 
amusement.  Lady  Fansliawe  has  left  us  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  this  exhibition,  to  which  she  evidently 
went  as  people  go  to  a  raree-show.  After  telling  us  about 
the  throne,  and  bedstead,  and  velvets,  and  cloth  of  state, 
and  silver-gilt  coffin,  she  goes  on, — 

"  And  in  that  coffin  lay  Philip  IV.,  with  his  head  on  a  piiJow, 
upon  his  head  a  white  lieaver  hat,  his  hair  combed,  his  beard 
trimmed,  his  face  and  hands  painted.  He  was  clotlied  in  a  musk- 
colour  silk-suit,  embroidered  with  gold,  a  golilla  or  rutf  about 
his  neck,  cutFs  on  liis  hands,  which  were  clasped  on  liis  breast, 
holding  a  globe  and  a  cross  on  it  therein  ;  his  cloak  was  of  the 
same,  with  his  sword  by  his  side ;  stockings,  garters,  and  shoe- 
strings of  the  same,  and  a  pair  of  white  shoes  on  his  feet.  In 
the  room  were  erected  six  altars  for  the  time,  upon  which  stood 
six  candlesticks,  with  six  wax  candles  lighted,  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  altar  a  crucifix;  the  fore  part  of  each  altar  was  covered 
with  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver.  Before  the  throne 
a  rail  went  across  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  At 
the  two  lower  corners  of  the  throne,  at  each  side,  stood  a  noble- 
man, the  one  holding  an  imperial  crown,  the  other  a  sceptre  ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  throne  six  high  candlesticks,  with  six 
tapers  in  them.  The  doors  of  that  room  were  kept  by  the  major, 
domo  of  the  king  and  queen  then  in  waiting,  and  the  outward  by 
the  Italian  guard." 

By  the  laws  of  hereditary  Kuccession,  at  this  time  well- 
established — though  in  Spain,  as  in  other  countries,  those 
laws  had  long  been  powerless  and  uncertain — the  crown 
devolved  to  his  infant  son  ;  but  Philip  by  his  will  ap- 
pointed his  queen,  with  four  councillors,  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  until  his  son  should  attain  his  majority.  In 
the  same  testament  he  earnestly  recommended  his  succes- 
sors to  protect  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisitio7i — exclu- 
ding from  the  throne  all  who  should  fail  in  tliat  sacred 
duty. 

Against  the  follies  and  vices — tlie  indolence,  thought- 
lessness, voluptuousness,  and  debauchery  of  the  Fourth 
Philip,  history  has  set  off  the  following  negative  antl 
positive  qualities: — He  was  not  cruel,  he  was  not  vulgar 
or  loose  in  person  or  demeanour,  but  stately,  sedate,  and 
dignified ;  he  was  not  a  glutton  nor  a  drunkard,  for  ' 
"  though  ruling  over  the  land  of  Sherry,  Malaga,  Val 
de  Pefias,  and  Paxarete,  he  altogether  excluded  wine  from 
his  table,  and  in  place  of  it,  used  cinnamon-water,  of  whicli 
he  drank  twice  in  the  course  of  his  repast ;'' — he  was  ex- 
tremely punctual  in  all  domestic  arrangements  and  in  the 
disposal  of  his  time,  going  to  bed  and  rising,  going  out 
and  returning,  dining  and  supping,  doing  this  and  cluing 
that,  always  at  the  same  fixed  moment,  all  which,  though 
he  made  no  very  profitable  use  of  his  time,  rendered  his 
service  light  and  agreeable  to  his  attendants  ; — he  w;is 
very  fond  of  pictures  and  painters — he  patronised  Velas;- 
quez,  Coello,  Alonzo  Cano,  and  Murillo,  and  in  the 
early  jiart  of  his  reign  honoured  Rubens,  and  could, 
moreover,  paint  and  draw  a  little  himself; — he  liked  music 
and  light  literature  arid  poetry,  but  above  everything,  all 
kinds  of  plays  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  and,  finally,  he 
was  even  suspected  of  having  written  some  plays  and 
interludes,  and  made  some  translations  from  the  Italian 
himself.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  accounted  for 
the  exceeding  gravity  and  solemnity  of  countenance  of 
this  lover  of  comedians,  farces,  ballets,  boleros,  and  dan- 
seiises,  by  a  popular  superstition,  which,  however  absurd, 
and  widely-spread  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  may  be 
new  and  striking  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  story  is 
told  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  authority  of  Madame  d'Aul- 
noy,  a  cotemporary  traveller  in  Spain  : — 

"  Philip  IV.  was  born  on  Good  Friday,  and  it  was  believed 
that  those  who  came  into  the  world  on  that  day,  whenever  they 
approached  a  burial-place,  in  which  any  one  who  had  been  mur- 
dered was  interred,  or  passed  a  spot  where  a  murder  had  lieen 
committed,  saw  the  apparition  of  the  deceased,  all  bloody,  and  in 
the  same  condition  he  happened  to  be  in  when  he  was  slain.  Now 
it  was  thought  that  the  terror  of  the  many  ghastly  visions  which 
Philip  had  thus  seen  in  his  youth,  had  given  him  a  habit  of  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upwards,  and  had  imparted  a  solemnity  to  his  genq. 
ral  demeanour." 

(To  be  continued}. 
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GUIZOT  ON  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.' 

(Continued  from  No.  35.) 

The  following-  is  llie  order  in  which  M.  Gciizot  treats  of 
the  elements  of  the  modern  civilization: — ■ 

1.  The  Feudal  Aristocracy, 

2.  The  Church. 

3.  The  Communes,  / 

4.  Royalty, 

1.  The  first  element  of  civilization  that  in  the  tenth 
century  emerged  amid  the  subsiding  chaos,  was  what 
has  been  termed  the  feudal  system.  The  wandering 
chief  of  a  band  of  warriors,  more  or  less  numerous, 
changed  his  habits,  and  settled  down  in  a  certain  spot. 
A  multitude  of  small,  unconnected  societies  were  formed. 
M.  Guizot  thinks  the  universality  of  the  establishment  of 
the  feudal  system  a  good  proof  of  its  being  neces- 
sar\'.  Everything  fell  under  its  sway.  The  elements 
tlie  most  opposed  to  its  spirit  were  forced  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  it  —  the  church,  the  communes^ 
royalty.  Churches  became  suzeraines  and  vassal,  the 
towns  had  seigneurs  and  vassals,  royalty  hid  itself  under 
suzerainele.  All  things  were  given  in  fief ;  that  became 
the  s,ule  jbnn  under  which  rights  were  conferred. 

We  will  give  a  quotation  which  we  think  will  be  found 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  the  feudal  society.  It  is 
from  the  Fourth  Lecture  : — 

•'  Let  lis  examine  this  society  in  itself,  and  see  what  part  it 
cnght  to  play  in  the  liistory  of  civilization.  Let  us  first  take 
feudalism  in  its  most  simple,  in  its  primitive,  fundamental  ele- 
ment; let  us  view  a  single  possessor  of  a  fief  in  his  domain;  let 
us  s«o  what  will  be  the  little  society  which  forms  itself  around 
hiro,  and  what  it  ought  to  make  of  all  those  who  compose  it. 

"  He  establishes  himself  in  an  isolated,  elevated  situation, 
■which  he  takes  care  to  fortify  and  render  secure  ;  he  there  con- 
structs what  he  will  call  his  castle  (chateau).  With  whom  does 
he  establish  himself?  Al'^ith  his  wife,  his  children;  perhaps 
some  freemen,  who  have  not  become  proprietors,  have  attached 
themselves  to  his  person,  and  continue  to  live  with  him,  at  his 
table.  Thus  are  composed  the  inmates  of  the  chateau.  All 
round,  under  its  walls,  is  collected  a  small  population  of  husband- 
men, of  serfs  who  cultivate  the  domain  of  the  owner  of  the  fief. 
In  the  midst  of  this  inferior  population,  religion  plants  a  chiu'c-h  ; 
it  ba  ings  thither  a  priest.  Usually,  in  the  first  times  of  the  feu- 
dal regime,  this  priest  is  at  once  the  chaplain  of  the  castle  and 
t^e  curate  of  the  village;  one  day  the  two  characters  will  be  sepa- 
rated ;  the  village  will  have  its  cure,  who  will  live  in  it  beside  its 
churcli.  Behold  the  elementary  feudal  society,  so  to  speak,  the 
fetuial  molecule.  It  is  this  which  we  have  first  to  examine  ;  we 
will  put  to  it  the  double  question  which  it  is  necessary  to  address 
to  all  the  facts :  what  ought  to  result  from  it  for  the  development 
— 1.  Of  man  himself  ?    2.  Of  society? 

"  The  first  fact  which  strikes  me  in  considering  this  little  so- 
ciety  is  the  prodigious  importance  which  the  owner  of  the  fief 
mu.st  assume  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  sin-- 
round  him.  The  sentiment  of  individual  liberty  was  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  in  the  barbarous  life.  Here  the  question  is  dif- 
ferent: it  is  no  longer  solely  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  of  the 
warrior ;  it  is  the  importance  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  of  the  master.  From  that  situation  ought  to  arise  an 
imiiressioii  of  immense  superiority, — superiority  quite  peculiar, 
and  very  diff'erent  from  what  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  other 
civilizations.  I  will  give  the  proof  of  it.  I  take  in  the  ancient 
world  a  great  aristocratical  situation,  a  Roman  patrician,  for 
example  :  like  the  feudal  seigneur,  the  Roman  patrician  was  head 
of  a  family — master — .superior.  He  was,  further,  religious  magis- 
trate, and  pontiif  in  the  interior  of  his  family.  Now,  the  im- 
portance of  religious  magistrate  comes  to  him  from  without:  it  is 
not  an  importance  purely  personal,  individual ;  he  receives  it 
from  on  high;  he  is  the  delegate  of  the  divinity,  the  interpreter 
of  the  religious  creed  which  relates  to  him.  The  Roman  pa- 
trician was  besides  member  of  a  corporati(ni,  which  lived  in  the 
same  place, — member  of  the  senate;  another  importance  which 
came  to  him  from  without,  from  his  corporation,  received,  bor. 
rowed.  The  grandeur  of  the  ancient  aristocrats,  associated  with 
a  religious  and  political  character,  belonged  to  the  situation,  to 
the  corporation  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  individual.  That 
of  the  fief-owner  is  purely  individual  ;  he  holds  nothing  of  any- 
body :  all  his  rights,  all  his  power  come  from  himself  alone,  lie 
is  not  religious  magistrate;  he  does  not  form  part  of  a  senate;  it 
is  in  his  own  individual  person  that  all  his  importance  resides ; 
all  that  he  is,  he  is  of  him.self,  in  his  own  proper  name.  What 
influence  ought  not  such  a  situation  to  exercise  upon  him  who 
occupies  it  ?    What  individual  haughtiness,  what  prodigious 


pride,  in  a  word,  what' insolence  must 'spring' up  in  his  soul? 
Above  him,  no  superior  of  whom  he  may  be  the  re|)resentative 
and  interpreter;  around  him,  no  equals;  no  law  ])owerful  and 
common  which  restrains  him  ;  no  exterior  empire  which  acts 
upon  his  will ;  he  knows  no  ciu-b  but  the  limits  of  his  power,  and 
the  presence  of  danger.  Such,  on  the  character  of  the  man,  is 
the  moral  result  of  his  position." 

M,  Guizot  then  passes  to  a  second  consequence,  also 
an  important  one,  and  very  little  remarked — the  particular 
tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  family.  He  com- 
pares it  with  other  societies  somewhat  resembling  it,  viz, 
the  patriarchal  and  the  clan,  and  notes  the  differences, 
which  are  great  and  characteristic. 

"  The  feiulal  chief, "  he  says,  "  will  always  find  in  his  home 
his  wife  and  children,  and  them  almost  alone;  alone,  they  will 
form  his  permanent  society;  alone,  they  will  always  share  his  in- 
terests— his  lot.  It  is  impossible  that  the  domestic  existence 
should  not  acquire  a  great  empire.  The  proofs  abound.  Is  it 
not  in  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  family  that  the  importance  of 
women  was  at  length  developed?  It  was  in  the  preponderance 
of  domestic  manners  that  the  importance  of  women  in  Europe 
had  its  source,  and  the  preponderance  of  domestic  manners  be- 
came very  early  an  essential  character  of  the  feudal  regime." 

M,  Guizot  then  proceeds  to  a  different  consideration, 
the  relation  existing  between  the  feudal  seigneurs  and  the 
population  which  immediately  surrounded  him  outside 
the  walls  of  his  castle. 

"  Considered  in  itself,  the  situation  was  radically  vicious.  No- 
thing morally  in  common  between  the  owner  of  the  fief  and  the 
tillers  of  the  soil;  they  form  part  of  his  domain;  they  are  his 
property;  and  under  the  name  of  property  are  comprised  all  the 
rights  which  we  now  call  the  rights  of  public  sovereignty,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  private  property.  Hence,  I  believe,  that  hatred 
truly  prodigious,  invincible,  which  the  people  of  the  country 
always  bore  to  the  feudal  regime — to  its  recollections,  to  its  name. 
We  are  not  without  examples  of  men  having  submitted  to  grind- 
ing de.spotisms — of  having  become  used,  nay  more,  reconciled  to 
them.  The  theocratical,  the  monarchical  despotisms  have  more 
than  once  obtained  the  assent,  almost  the  affection  of  the  people 
subjected  to  them.  The  feudal  despotism  has  been  always  re- 
pelled— has  always  been  odioiis ;  it  has  weighed  down  the  desti- 
lu'cs,  without  ever  reigning  in  the  miruls,  of  mankind.  It  is  be- 
cause in  theocracv,  in  monarchy,  the  jiower  is  exercised  in  virtue 
of  certain  opinions  comuKin  to  tlie  ruler  and  the  subjects  ;  he  is 
the  representative,  the  minister  of  amither  jiower,  superior  to  all 
human  powers;  he  speaks  and  acts  in  the  name  of  the  divinity  or 
of  a  general  idea,  not  in  the  name  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  man 
alone.  The  feudal  despotism  is  quite  difl'erent:  it  is  the  power 
of  the  individual  over  the  individual,  the  domination  of  the  per- 
sonal and  cajiricious  will  of  (me  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
tyranny  which,  to  his  eternal  honour,  man  will  never  accept. 
Wherever  in  a  master  he  sees  but  a  man,  where  the  will  which 
coerces  him  is  but  a  human  will,  individual  like  his  own,  his 
insurgent  spirit  indignantly  rises  against  the  yoke.  Such  was  the 
true,  the  distinctive  character  of  the  feudal  power;  and  such 
also  is  the  origin  of  the  antipathy  which  it  has  always  inspired." 

In  feudalism  would  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  the 
peculiarly  high  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of 
land,  greater  certainly  than  is  found  elsewhere,  in  those 
countries  which  still  retain  most  of  the  feudal  spirit. 
Take  Scotland,  for  example,  where  a  good  deal  of  the 
feudal  spirit  still  exists.  In  Scotland  we  should  say 
that  the  grand  line  of  distinction  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  landowners  and  not  landowners.  Take  two 
men,  one  of  them  twice  or  three  times  as  rich  as  the 
other,  whose  property,  however,  consists  in  land:  we 
should  say  that  the  latter,  "  the  laird,"  would  be  consi- 
dered by  far  the  more  important  personage ;  even  though 
the  property  of  the  former  may  be  perfectly  secure,  not 
at  all  subject  to  the  chances  and  fluctuations  of  com- 
merce. There  is  a  prestige  attending  it — the  vestige,  the 
recollection,  of  by-gone  power  and  greatness. 

Having  considered  the  feudal  society  in  its  element, 
M.  Guizot  thus  considers  it  in  its  ensemble — in  its  com- 
plex state.  He  arrives  at  this  double  result — 1.  Feudal- 
ism ought  on  the  whole  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  interior  development  of  the  individual. 
2.  Under  the  social  point  of  view  it  could  not  found  either 
legal  order  or  political  guarantees  ;  but  it  was  indispen- 
.•sable  to  re-commence  society  in  Europe,  so  dissolved  by 
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barbarism  tbat  it  was  incapable  of  a  form  more  regular 
and  more  extended.  Though  radically  vicious  and  inca- 
pable of  progress  beyond  certain  limits,  it  introduced  the 
sentiment  of  the  right  of  personal  resistance  which  had 
perished  under  the  withering  influence  of  Roman  domi- 
nation, and  was  not  likely  to  flow  from  tlie  principles  of 
the  Christian  Society. 

M.  Guizot  having  obtained  tbis  result  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  feudal  society  considered  in  itself,  m  its 
general  elements,  and  independently  of  the  historical 
developments,  then  shows,  by  reference  to  history,  that 
the  feudal  regime  has  done  what  would  have  been  ex- 
pected,— that  its  destiny  has  been  conformable  to  its  na- 
ture. 

2.  As  the  space  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves 
would  not  enable  us  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a 
subject  so  important  as  that  of  the  Church,  merely  indi- 
cating it  as  one  of  M.  Guizot's  elements  of  European 
civilization,  we  pass  on  to 

3.  The  Commons.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  two  elements  already  named  reached  their 
height — at  least  their  maturity.  Not  so  the  Commons. 
It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  period  in  question,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  they  take  a  place 
in  history.  "  In  the  former  case,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
(and  the  passage  will  further  show  his  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing,) 

"  In  the  former  case,  having  deduced  from  principles  certain  re- 
sults, we  have  been  enaV)le(i  to  verify  them  by  the  examination  of 
the  facts  themselves.  For  the  Commons  the  facility  fails  us.  I  can 
at  present  only  speak  to  you  of  causes,  of  origins.  What  I  shall 
say  on  the  effects  of  the  existence  of  the  Commons,  on  their  in- 
fluence in  the  course  of  European  civilization,  I  shall  say  in 
some  sort  by  way  of  prediction.  I  cannot  call  in  the  testimony 
of  contemporaneous  and  known  facts.  It  is  late,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  that  we  shall  see  the  Commons  take 
their  development,  the  institution  bear  all  its  fruits,  and  history 
prove  our  assertions." 

M.  Guizot  then  draws  a  picture,  which  we  shall  ex"- 
tract  on  account  of  its  very  interesting  character : — 

"  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  in  17B9,  at  the  moment  when  the 
terrible  regeneration  of  France  commenced,  a  bourgeois  of  the 
twelfth  century  had  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  us  ; — that 
he  had  given  him  to  read,  for  he  must  be  able  to  read,  one  of  those 
pamphlets  which  so  powerfully  agitated  men's  minds — for  exam- 
ple, the  pamphlet  of  M.  Sieyes  :  Qu'esl-ce  que  leTiers  ?  His  eyes  fall 
upon  that  ])hrase  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pamphlet.  '  The 
tiers-elat  is  the  French  nation,  minita  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy.' 
I  ask  yoti,  gentlemen,  what  impression  will  such  a  phrase  produce 
on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  understand 
it  ?  No,  he  will  not  understand  these  words, /a  nation  Fran^nise  ; 
for  they  do  not  represent  to  him  any  of  the  facts  known  to  him 
— any  of  the  facts  of  his  time  ;  and  if  he  comprehended  the 
phrase,  if  he  saw  clearly  in  it  that  sovereignty  ascribed  to  the 
iiers-(lai  over  the  whole  of  society,  that  would  unquestionably 
appear  to  him  a  proposition  almost  mad  and  impious  :  so  much 
would  it  be  in  contradiction  with  what  he  had  seen,  with  the 
whole  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  ask  this  astonished  bourgeois  tofoUowyou; 
conduct  him  into  one  of  the  communes  of  France  at  that  epoch — 
to  Rheims,  to  Beauvais,  to  Laon,  to  Noyon — another  astonish- 
ment will  take  possession  of  him.  He  enters  the  town  ;  he  sees 
neither  towers,  nor  ramparts,  nor  town  guards  {nii/ice  bourqeoise), 
nor  any  means  of  defence — all  is  open — all  is  exposed  to  the  first 
comer — to  the  first  occupant.  The  bourgeois  is  inieasy  about 
the  safety  of  that  town  ;  he  finds  it  very  weak,  very  ill  secured. 
He  penetrates  into  the  interior  ;  he  inquires  what  is  going  on 
there,  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  governed,  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  inform  him  that  without  their  walls  thei-e 
is  a  power  which  taxes  them  as  it  pleases,  without  their  consent; 
which  assembles  their  military  force,  and  sends  it  to  war  also 
without  their  permission.  Tbey  speak  to  him  of  the  magistrates, 
the  mayor,  the  sherifl^s,  and  he  learns  that  the  citizens  do  not 
name  tl^m.  He  learns  that  the  affairs  of  the  commune  are  not 
determined  in  the  commune  itself;  a  man  of  the  king, — an 
intendant — administers  them  alone  and  at  a  distance.  Still  more, 
they  tell  him  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  right  of  assembling, 
of  deliberating  in  common  on  what  concerns  them ;  that  the  bell 
of  their  church  does  not  call  them  together  on  the  public  square. 
The  bourgeois  of  the  twelfth  century  remains  confounded.  Lately 
he  was  stupified — overwhelmed  by  the  greatness — the  importance 
which  the  nation  of  commons  arrogated  to  itself ;  and  behold  he 
finds  it,  in  the  very  heart  of  its  strong-holds,  in  a  slate  of  servi- 


tude,— of  weakness — of  nullity  far  worse  than  the  most  grievous 
he  can  conceive.  He  passes  from  one  spectacle  to  its  contiary — 
from  the  view  of  a  bourgeoisie  sovereign  to  the  view  of  one  pi)W- 
erless : — how  can  he  comprehend,  how  can  he  reconcile  such 
things  ? 

"  (lentlemen,  let  us  in  turn  go  back  into  the  twelfth  century  ; 
we  bourgeois  of  the  nineteenth,  we  shall  be  present,  in  tlie  oppo- 
site sense,  at  a  double  spectacle  perfectly  similar.  Looking  at 
general  affairs, — at  the  state — at  the  government  of  the  country 
— at  the  ensemble  of  society, — we  shall  see,  we  shall  hear  nothing 
of  bourgeois;  they  are  nothing — they  have  no  importance  ;  and 
not  only  have  they  no  importance  in  the  State  ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
know  what  they  themselves  think — how  they  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject— what  is  in  their  own  eyes  their  situation  in  their  relations 
with  the  government  of  France  in  general — we  shall  find  their 
language  marked  by  an  extraordinary  timidity  and  liuniilitv. 
Their  old  masters,  the  seigneurs,  from  whom  they  have  plucked 
their  franchises,  treat  them,  in  words  at  least,  with  a  hauteur 
which  confounds  us.  They  are  neither  astonished  nor  irritated 
at  it. 

"  Let  us  enter  the  town  itself— let  us  see  what  passes  there  :  the 
scene  changes  ;  we  are  in  a  sort  of  strong  place  defended  by  armed 
bourgeois ;  these  bourgeois  tax  themselves,  elect  their  magi- 
strates, judge,  punish,  assemble  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs  ;  all 
come  to  these  assemblies  ;  they  make  war,  on  their  own  account, 
against  their  seigneur— they  have  a  military  force  (jnilice).  In  a 
word,  they  govern  themselve.s — they  are  sovereign. 

"  It  is  the  same  contrast  which,  in  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  so  much  astonished  the  bourgeois  of  the  twelfth  ; 
only  the  parts  are  changed.  Here  the  nation  bourgemse  is  every- 
thing, t\\e  commune  nothing;  tliere,  the  nation  iour^eoiie  is  no- 
thing, the  commune  everything. 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth 

centuries  many  extraordinary  events  must  have  taken  place  

many  revolutions  must  have  been  accomplished  to  bring  aljout  a, 
change  so  immense  in  the  existence  of  a  social  class.  This  change 
notwithstanding,  there  is  no  doubt  that  \.\\etiers-6tal o{  1789  was, 
politically  speaking,  the  descendant  and  the  heir  of  the  commons  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This  French  nation,  so  haughty,  so  ambi- 
tious, which  carries  its  pretensions  so  high — which  proclaims  Its 
sovereignty  so  loudly — which  affects  not  only  to  regenerate  and 
govern  itself,  but  to  govern  and  regenerate  the  world — descends 
incontestably  from  those  commons  who  revolted  in  the  twelfth 
century,  obscurely  enough,  though  with  much  courage,  with  the 
sole  object  of  escaping,  in  some  corners  of  the  territory,  from  the 
obscure  tyranny  of  certain  seigneurs." 

M.  Guizot  then  gives  a  sketch  of  tlie  progress  of  the 
towns  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  tiie 
details  of  which  we  cannot  here  follow  him.  On  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  commons  he  has  the  following 
interesting  observations : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  date  to  the  event.  It  is 
generally  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  but 
in  all  great  events  how  many  unknown  and  unfortunate  efforts 
are  there  before  the  effort  which  succeeds  ?  In  all  thing's,  to 
accomplish  its  designs,  Providence  lavishes  courage,  virtues, 
sacrifices  man,  in  short, — and  it  is  only  after  an  undetermined 
number  of  labours  unknown,  or  in  appearance  lost,  after  a  host  of 
noble  hearts  have  sunk  in  despair,  convinced  that  their  cause 
was  lost, — it  is  then  at  last  that  the  cause  triumphs.  This  no 
doubt  has  happened  for  the  commons.  No  doubt,  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  there  were  many  attempts  at  resist- 
ance, many  leaps  (elans)  towards  freedom,  which  not  only  did  not 
succeed,  but  the  memory  of  which  remained  without  glory  as 
without  success.  Assuredly,  however,  those  attempts  have' in- 
fluenced later  events  ;  they  have  reanimated  and  kept  np  the 
spirit  of  liberty;  they  have  prepared  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

"  I  say  insurrection,  gentlemen,  and  advisedly.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  commons,  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  fruit  of 
a  real  insurrection,  of  a  real  war,  a  war  declared  by  the  poi)ula- 
lation  of  the  towns  against  their  seigneurs.  The  first  fact  which 
we  always  meet  with  in  such  histories.  Is  the  rising  of  the 
bourgeois  (townsmen  — burghers),  who  arm  themselves  v;Ith 
whatever  falls  in  their  way;  the  characters  of  the  war  are  always 
the  expulsion  of  the  seigneur's  people,  who  came  to  exercise 
some  extortion  ;  and  an  enterprise  against  the  castle.  If  the  Insur- 
rection falls,  what  on  the  spot  does  the  conqueror He  orders 
the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  raised  by  the  citizens,  not 
only  around  their  town,  but  around  each  house." 

Ill  the  twelfth  century,  the  affraiich'mement  des  com- 
mimes  was  completed.  Europe,  and  particularly  France, 
which  during  a  century  had  been  covered  with  insurrec- 
tions, was  covered  with  charters  (chartes),  more  or  less 
favourable.  The  fact,  however,  was  prevalent,  and  the 
right  acknowledged. 
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Tlie  three  great  exterior  social  results  of  this  revolu- 
tion were,  in  tiie  opinion  of  M.  Guizot — 1.  A  con- 
nexion with  royalty,  from  its  occasional  interference 
between  the  two  parties — the  feudal  aristocracy  and 
bourgeois.  2.  The  creation  of  a  new  general  class, 
though  everything  still  continued  local.  3.  The  con- 
flict {lutle)  of  the  different  classes,  from  which  has 
arisen  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean society  —  i.  e.  "  I'unite  nationale  devenue 
aujourd'iiui  si  t5clatante,  et  qui  tend  a  se  developper,  k 
sVpurer  de  jour  en  jour  avec  un  eclat  encore  bien  su- 
perieur." 

Such  was  the  social,  external  effect.  What  was  the 
moral,  the  internal  ?  M.  Guizot  notices  that  "  prodi- 
gious timidity  of  spirit,  that  humility,  that  excessive 
modesty  of  pretensions  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  the  country,"  which  has  more  or  less  characterized  all 
the  "  poor  commons  "  of  modern  Europe.  He  explains 
it  by  tiie  circumstances  in  which  their  recognition  as 
freemen  had  its  origin.  The  two  conditions  which  M. 
Guizot  considers  necessary  for  hardihood  of  mind  and 
loftiness  of  ambition,  viz.,  either  the  consciousness  of 
great  power  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  others,  and 
in  avast  sphere;  or  of  a  complete  individual  independ- 
ence— of  a  destiny  dependent  on  no  other  human  being's 
will — of  perfect  confidence  in  one's  own  strength,  courage, 
and  resources: — both  these  were  wanting  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bourgeois  of  the  middle  ages.  Out  of  their 
town  they  were  nothing — they  exercised  no  influence 
in  the  state.  Again,  the  citizen,  on  comparing  himself 
witli  the  petty  seigneur  who  lived  near  him,  and  whom 
he  had  just  vanquished,  did  not  the  less,  on  that  account, 
feel  his  extreme  inferiority;  he  knew  not  that  proud 
feeling  of  independence  which  animated  the  owner  of 
the  fief ;  he  heltl  iiis  portion  of  liberty,  not  from  himself 
alone,  but  from  his  association  with  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  displayed,  in  the  conflict  of 
local  interests  whicii  they  had  to  sustain  in  that  narrow 
sphere,  a  degree  of  energy,  devotedness,  perseverance, 
and  patience,  which  have  never  been  sur})assed.  The 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise  was  such,  that  tliere  was  called 
for  a  displav  of  courage  without  example.  M.  Guizot 
complains  of  the  false  impressions  conveyed  respectmg 
the  bourgeois  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  bv 
Sir  Waller  Scott — a  complaint  that  might  be  made  in 
reference  to  his  treatment  of  other  "  poor  commons" 
besides  those  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

"  Yoii  have  read,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  in  one  of  the  romances  of 
Walter  Scott — Quentin  Diirwurd — the  portrait  which  he  lias 
drawn  of  the  burgomaster  of  Lie^e;  he  has  made  of  him  a  true 
bourgeuis  de  comcilie —  fat,  dull,  without  experience,  witliout 
courage,  solely  intent  on  passing  an  easy  life.  The  bourgeois  of 
that  time,  gentlemen,  had  always  the  coat-of-mail  on  their  breast, 
the  pike  in  their  hand  ;  their  life  was  almost  as  turbulent,  as 
warlike,  as  hardy,  as  that  of  the  seigneurs  with  whom  they 
fought." 

M.  Guizot  might  have  said,  in  Sir  Walter's  own  words 
when  speaking  of  the  knights  of  the  '  Bold  Buccleugh,' 
only  perhaps  omitting  the  expression"  spur  on  heel," — 
that  they 

 "  were  slieath'd  in  steel, 

With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel; 
They  Jay  down  to  rest 
With  corslet  lac'd, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard,— 
They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd." 

These  lines  remind  us  of  another  stirring  verse  of  Sir 
Walter's  (in  Marmion),  which  also  (we  quote  from 
memory)  curiously  illustrate  our  text.    He  says  :  — 

"  Letnnbles  fight  for  fume  ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead  ; 
Let  burghers  for  their  townships  bleed — 

But  war 's  the  bar d'rer^s  game." 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  each  of  the  three  states 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    In  the  very  idea  of 


fame  is  mixed  up  a  power  of  influencing  the  opinions, 
and  therefore  the  destinies  of  mankind — the  first  condi- 
tion described  above.  In  the  life  of  the  borderer  is 
involved  the  idea  of  individual  liberty — of  self-dependence 
to  a  considerable  extent  —  second  condition.  The 
burgher,  again,  deprived  of  both  these  qualities,  only 
"bleeds  for  his  township."  Sir  Walter,  though  not  a 
philosopher,  and  though  he  might  err  in  the  case  of  the 
Liege  burgomaster,  was  in  the  main  a  good  antiquarian 
and  a  first-rate  artist.  However,  the  reader  will  find  a 
much  truer  picture  of  the  warlike  bourgeois  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  admirable  drama  of  '  Philip  Van 
Artevelde' — a  work  which  we  strongly  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  M.  Guizot,  by  way  of  making  amends  for 
the  sins  of  Quentin  Durward. 

M.  Guizot  next  gives  some  account  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commune — of  the  relation  of  the  bourgeois 
with  one  another.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  effect  of  the  Roman  domination  upon  that  collection 
of  towns  which  formed  the  empire.  The  municipal 
regime,  which  had  formerly  consisted  in  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  degenerated  into  a  mere  administration  of 
local  affairs.  In  this  condition  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  left  the  towns.  They  then  fell  under  the  sway 
of  feudalism.  When  they  rose  against  their  new  masters, 
they  reconquered  the  sovereignty  which  Rome  had 
formerly  taken  from  them.  Not  that  this  sovereignty 
was  complete  :  there  always  remained  some  trace  of 
an  exterior  sovereignty  resting  in  the  hands  of  the 
seigneur,  sometimes  of  the  king. 

The  assembly  of  the  commune  was  formed  of  all  the 
inhabitants.  All  who  had  taken  the  oath, — and  all 
who  lived  within  the  walls  were  obliged  to  take  it, — 
were  called  together  in  general  assembly  by  the  sound  of 
the  bell.  There  they  named  the  magistrates.  The  num- 
ber and  form  of  magistracies  were  very  variable.  The 
magistrates  being  named,  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
The  magistrates  governed  almost  alone,  in  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  manner,  without  other  responsibihty  than  new 
elections,  or  popular  tumults,  which  were  the  great 
means  of  responsibility  of  the  time.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  stable  government, 
was  that  which  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  all 
times, — the  ignorance  and  consequent  brutality  and 
f'erocitv  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  This 
produced  a  great  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  higher  class 
of  citizens,  and  was  a  main  cause  of  that  timidity,  of  that 
spirit  of  ready  accommodation,  that  manifested  them- 
selves in  most  of  their  transactions  with  the  king  or  their 
old  seigneurs.  This  spirit,  then,  in  the  higher  chiss  of 
of  the  bourgeois  population,  and  in  the  lower  a  blind, 
lawless,  ferocious  democratical  spirit, — what  has  been 
aptly  termed  by  Professor  Austin,  "  the  restive  and 
tyrannous  prejudices  of  an  igntirant  and  asinine  multi- 
tude :"  the  two  together  efl'ectually  opposed  any  approach  ' 
to  good  government  in  the  comnivnes  of  the  middle 
ages ;  as  they  will  oppose  it,  unless  removed,  to  the  end  of 
time,  rendering  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  an  easy  prey 
to  their  deadly  enemies,  or,  at  the  least,  a  mere  beast  of 
burden,  to  be  ridden  by  those  who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  their  blindness  to  their  true  interests. 

M.  Guizot  devotes  nearly  a  whole  lecture  to  the  subject 
of  the  Crusades,  which  he  thinks  exercised  a  very  power- 
ful influence  on  European  civilization.  We  cannot, 
however,  follow  him  here, 

THE  READING-ROOM. 

TRAVELS  IN  LIGURIA. 

Via<'gio  nella  Liguria  Marittima  di  Davide  Bertolotti.  (A  Tour 
through  the  Maritime  Liguria.  By  David  Bertolotti.)   3  vols. 
8vo.    1834.  Turin. 
This  writer,  who  now  enjoys  considerable  popularity, 
began  his  literary  career  by  publishing  several  tales 
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and  poems  of  a  liglit  cliaracler,  the  success  of  wliicli 
taught  him  that  he  miglit  ])erhaps  employ  his  talents 
with  better  profit  in  another  branch  of  literature. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  public,  and  turned  his  studies  to  subjects  of  a  more 
useful  nature.  He  undertook  the  task  of  describing 
several  parts  of  his  native  coimtry,  giving  to  liis  observa- 
t'tions  the  shape  of  memoirs  written  in  travelling.  His 
first  attempt  (we  believe),  a  Tour  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
Avas  received  with  decided  approbation.  Several  other 
works  of  the  same  kind  appeared  subsequently,  and  very 
recently  he  has  published  the  volumes,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  above  ;  and  we  can  state,  without 
any  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  best  work  which  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Eertolotti  ever  produced ;  and  we  may  add  to 
tliis  remark,  that  the  route  which  he  followed,  the 
striking  interest  of  his  descriptions,  the  historical  and 
statistical  information  which  abounds  in  these  three 
volumes,  render  liis  work  highly  entertaining,  as  well 
as  instructive.  We  wish  that  many  of  our  travel- 
writers  would  follow  Mr.  Bertolotti's  example,  and  in- 
stead of  filling  up  pages — nay,  volumes — with  insigni- 
ficant personal  adventures,  would  speak  a  little  more 
of  the  countries  they  visit,  and  a  little  less  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Bertolotti,  previous  to  beginning  his  description 
of  the  several  places  of  the  maritime  Liguria,  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  country  in  a  preliminary  discourse. 
Its  topography,  geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  po- 
pulation, natural  history,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  inhabitants,  the  commerce,  the  religion, 
and  liistory  of  it,  are  the  several  heads  of  this  introduc- 
tion ;  and  each  of  them  is  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  country  through  which  the  au 
thor  is  going  to  be  the  guide  of  the  reader. 

Our  author  divides  the  matter  of  his  work  into  letters, 
as  if  at  the  difl'erent  stages  of  his  journey  he  liad  the 
habit  of  recalling  to  his  mind  what  he  had  seen,  and 
then  of  committing  to  paper  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  first  volume,  fifty-two  of  these  letters 
describe  the  country  from  Cuneo,  his  point  of  starting, 
across  the  CoUe  and  Tenda,  down  to  Nice,  and  from  this 
town  rambling  round  the  western  part  of  tlie  Ligurian 
amphitheatre,  he  conducts  the  reader  as  far  as  Genoa. 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  Genoa. 
Some  may  think  this  rather  too  much  ;  but  there  is 
much  to  be  said  about  the  city  of  palaces  ;  and  it  is  very 
natural  for  any  one  who  enters  it  and  beholds  what  it  is 
now,  to  recall  to  himself  what  Genoa  was  in  former 
times.  Thus,  M.  Bertolotti,  after  taking- a  general  co?//> 
d'cpil  of  the  city,  gives  a  brief  but  complete  sketch  of  its 
civil,  naval,  and  commercial  history,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  through  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Genoa,  after  iiaving  been  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  tlie  emperors  of  the  East,  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  who,  at  different 
epochs,  invaded  the  whole  of  Italy.  When  llie  im- 
perial crown  was  conferred  on  Charlemagne,  and  with 
it  the  sovereign  dominion  of  Italy,  Genoa  was  go- 
verned in  the  name  of  Pipin,  son  of  the  Emperor,  and 
by  him  nominated  King  of  Italy,  by  the  barons  of  the 
em])ire,  with  the  title  of  counts  ;  and,  subsequently,  at 
the  fall  of  the  Berengavian  dominion  in  Italy,  Genoa 
began  to  have  a  government  of  her  own  under  the 
authority  of  constds.  This  form  of  government  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1099,  and  lasted  till  1191,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  municipal 
functionaries  called  Podestd,  or  mayors,  who  kept  it 
until  1270.  At  this  epoch  two  citizens — Oberto  Spinola 
and  Oberto  Doria — usurped  the  sovereignty,  assuming 
the  title  of  Captains  of  Liberty,  and  continued  in  it 
twenty  years.  It  was  then  that  the  spirit  of  yarty  and 
the  ambition  of  individuals  involved  Genoa  in  factions 
and  civil  wars,  which  were  fomented  by  the  celebrated 


divisions  among  the  supporters  of  the  Church  and  the 
adherents  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1339,  the  people, 
tired  of  the  persecutions  which  the  contests  of  the  Nobles 
had  brought  upon  them,  instituted  the  ducal  autliority, 
from  which  all  noblemen  were  excluded  until  the  year 
1528,  when  instead  of  the  perpetual  Dogi  the  biennial 
Dogi  were  substituted  ;  and  under  this  republican  form  of 
government  Genoa  continued  until  the  French  invasion 
in  1797.  The  republic  of  Genoa  then  changed  its  name 
into  that  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  being  in  fact  subject 
to  France.  The  events  of  these  times  are  too  universally 
known  to  be  detailed  here. 

The  crusades  opened  to  the  Genoese  a  large  field  fcr 
the  glory  of  their  arms,  while  their  mercantile  vessels 
visited  all  parts  of  the  world  then  known.  The  only 
rivals  they  had  were  the  Pisans  and  the  Venetians  ;  and 
during  the  wars  that  took  place  between  these  republics, 
although  sometimes  victorious,  sometimes  defeated,  the 
Genoese  were  equally  feared  by  their  competitors. 

Leaving  Genoa,  M.  Bertolotti  continues  his  tour, 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Bisagno  ;  and  surveyin.; 
that  part  of  Liguria  which  is  called  Riviera  di  Levant!, 
he  gives  a  long  description  of  Spezia  and  its  gulf,  and 
finally  arrives,  through  Sargina,  at  Turin,  where  his 
journey  ends.  The  description  of  the  east  \m%  of  the 
country  forms  the  matter  of  the  third  volume,  whicii 
concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  a  statistical  re- 
view of  the  country,  which  the  author  has  been  exa- 
mining. The  sources  of  his  statements,  although  (as  he 
honestly  avows)  not  always  official,  are  the  best  from 
which  he  could  draw  his  information. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  conversant  with  the  Ita- 
lian language,  and  who  are  likely  to  visit  the  country 
described,  we  can  recommend  the  perusal  of  these  vo- 
lumes. 


THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  ERDELY. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Erdely.    A  Romance.    By  George  Stepliciis- 
3  vols.Cvo.    Loudon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

On  several  recent  occasions,  while  jierusing  the  precious 
tnish  that,  under  the  name  of  "novel"  or  "  romance," 
swamj)s  the  lower  empire  of  our  literature,  we  have 
thought  to  ourselves  that  we  had  come  to  the  climax 
of  extravagance  and  absurdity — to  a  ))oint  of  insanity  in 
writing  beyond  which  nothing  could  remain  to  suiprise 
us.  But  Mr.  George  Stephens,  who  now  takes  the  field, 
has  once  more  driven  us  from  this  comfortable  belief.  He 
out-Herods  all  the  Ilerods  thathave  gone  beforehim  ;  and 
after  reading  his  book,  as  we  have  done,  we  shall  never 
again  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  llie  romance-maker's 
madness  and  audacity.  That  very  distinguished  and 
impartial  critic — the  '  Athenicum  ' — says,  that  his  work 
"  is  without  a  j)arallel  in  the  wide  range  of  novels  and 
romances."  As  we  have  not  read  the  original  article, 
we  cannot  say  positively  that  the  critic's  sententious 
dictum  is  not  meant  to  be  ironical ;  but  as  it  ajqicavs 
conspicuously  appended  to  all  advertisements  of  the 
book,  we  must  suj)pose  it  to  be  intended  seriously. 
However,  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear  and  true.  Tiiis 
romance  is  indeed  "  without  a  parallel,"  in  bombast, 
confusion,  contradiction,  and  folly.  The  nearest  aj)- 
proacli  to  its  level  that  we  can  remember,  are  certain 
romances  we  read  many  years  ago,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, endited  by  one  Horsely  Curtis,  or  Curteis,  who 
was  once  the  most  be-thumbed  autlior  of  country  circu- 
hiting  libraries,  and  the  idol  and  terror  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  full-grown  maid  servants.  But  Mr.  Curtis, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  even  in  his  '  Watch  Tower, 
or  the  Sons  of  Ulthona'  (the  most  mysteiious,  truculent 
and  ghastly  of  his  productions,)  fell  far  short  of  Mr. 
George  Stephens,  in  liis  '  Manuscripts  of  Erdely.'  In 
one  circumstance  the  resemblancejis  pretty  close.  Mr. 
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C,  as  a  copious,  overflowing  writer,  could  seldom 
finish  his  story  within  the  regular  and  legitimate  num- 
ber of  three  volumes,  but  let  it  run  on  to  a  fourth  (all 
four  volumes  being  of  unusual  thickness)  ;  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  though  he  has  got  his  romance  into  three 
tomes,  has  printed  them  in  an  unusual  type,  and  so 
closely,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  crammed  two  vo- 
lumes into  one.  The  proper  way  to  reduce  his  novel  to 
just  length  and  breadth,  would  have  been  to  strike  out 
every  alternate  word.  In  that  manner  it  would  have 
made  just  as  good  sense  as  it  now  does,  and  being 
spread  over  a  more  open  page,  and  in  larger  type,  would 
liave  been  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  read. 

A  very  provoking  fact  is,  that  Mr.  George  Stephens 
lias  taken  up  a  period  of  history  and  a  country  that  abound 
in  romantic  adventure,  and  authenticated  and  spirit- 
stirring  incidents.  The  period  is  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  the  brave 
and  imprudent  king  of  Hungary,  (killed  in  battle  by  the 
Turks,  who  then  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Chris- 
tendom), and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Hungary,  a  country 
which  as  yet  has  remained  almost  untouched  by  historical 
novel  writers,  and  which  is  little  known  to  the  generality 
of  English  readers. 

Mussulmans  and  Magyars  (Hungarians),  Austrians 
and  Moldavians,  Wallachians  and  Gipsies  crowd  this 
busy  scene,  over  wliich  stand  prominent  such  historical 
personages  as  the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  the 
regent,  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  and  Maho- 
metan and  Christian  warriors,  ambassadors,  and  courtiers 
too  numerous  too  mention.  The  ground-work  of  the 
subject  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  one  on  which  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  best  days,  would  have  raised  a  matchless 
structure.  The  manners,  costume,  and  all  other  acces- 
sories are  varied  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme — but 
alas  !  all  these  advantages  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
Mr.  George  Stephens. 

We  had  intended  to  say  a  word  about  this  writer's  im- 
])udent  assumption  of  all  kinds  of  learning- — his  Greek 
mottoes  and  quotations  (Greek  in  a  tawdry  romance  !  j 
and  his  pretending  to  have  consulted  the  original  chro- 
niclers and  historians  of  Hungary,  but  we  consider  him 
])ast  cure  and  help,  and  should  equally  despair  of  the 
intellect  of  any  of  our  readers  who  could  be  deceived  by 
such  false  colours,  or  read  the  first  volume  of  lus  work 
through — except  "  upon  compulsion." 


IRELAND. 

Ii  L'laiul.    The  Source  of  her  Troubles :  the  Policy  requh'ed.  By 
Lenio.    London:  Kelly.  1835. 

The  source  of  Ireland's  troubles,  according  to  Lenio,  is 
the  Ciiurch  Establishment;  the  policy  required  is  its 
removal.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  pamphlet  is  written  : — 

"  Some  would  lay  the  fault  of  Ireland's  trouliles  upon  her  great 
men  and  Protestant  clergy,  as  though  they  were  actuated,  more 
lliau  other  men,  hv  the  spirit  of  selfishness  ;  careless  so  that 
lliev  may  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of  sechided  indulgence 
at  home,  or  of  more  magnificent  retirement  from  domestic  dis- 
agreeables abroad.  But  her  great  men,  abused  as  they  have 
been,  comprise  many  of  the  most  generous  and  disintei  ested  of 
mankind;  and  her  clergy,  assailed  as  they  have  also  been,  may 
compiire,  as  a  body,  in  character,  talent,  and  benevolence,  with 
any  other  class  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  their  rapacity  that 
curses  Ireland  ;  (hey  are  guiltless — it  is  THE  systehi  of  which 
they  are,  in  most  cases,  the  honourable  and  well-intending  agents. 
Those  persons  render  themselves  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of 
senseless  bigotry  who  declaim  against  the  clergy,  and  do  not  see 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  only  what  their  circumstances  make 
them.  .  .  .  -  .  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  look  for  the 
source  of  Ireland's  distractions  in  the  character  of  the  peojile  ge- 
nerally, or  in  the  conduct  of  her  great  men,  or  Protestant  clergy 
in  particular." 

After  urging  what  he  terms  the  justice  and  policy  of 
removing  the  Church  Establishn  ent  fri  m  Ireland,  tin 
writer  thus  concludes : — ■ 
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"  It  may  he  the  writer  has  failed  to  produce  the  conviction  he 
desires  to  establish.  Be  it  so.  In  a  multitude  of  minds  it  wants 
not  implanting  :  it  is  there  already,  and  is  working  to  its  end. 
He  will  at  least  indulge  the  hope  that,  as  the  advocate  of  order 
and  of  honour,  he  may  not  have  written  all  in  vain.  It  will  be 
something  gained  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  if  he  have,  in  any  in- 
stance, called  the  rash  to  reason,  and  so  far  prepared  for  the 
honourable  adjustment  of  an  event  that  no  human  power  can 
very  long  avert — and  more — an  event  that,  when  it  comes,  may 
come  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  post))oned." 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Emsworth  Literary  Society. — This  newly-established 
institution  is  proceeding  in  a  very  prosperous  manner. 
At  the  close  of  a  lecture  '  On  the  Tendency  of  Literary 
and  Scientific  Pursuits,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cooper,  a  few 
evenings  ago,  a  liberal  donation  of  50/.  from  Sir  George 
Staunton  was  announced  to  the  members. 

Uttoxeter. — A  society  has  been  formed  at  this  place, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  "  Uttoxeter  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  cheap  permanent  lending  library  and  a  read- 
ing-room.   Occasional  lectures  are  also  contemplated. 

Anderston  Popular  Institution,  Glasgow. — This  esta- 
blishment was  formed  in  the  populous  district  of  Ander- 
ston about  eighteen  months  ago.  The  library  now 
contains  four  hundred  volumes,  and  lectures  have  been 
delivered  on  astronomy,  geography,  chemistry,  and 
mechanics  to  audiences  frequently  consisting  of  four 
hundred  persons. 

Peterhead. — An  association  has  been  formed  at  this  port 
for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  lite- 
rature, and  the  arts. 

Carlisle. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution  has  just  been  established  at  Carlisle 
by  the  leading  gentlemen  of  that  city,  on  the  ground  that 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society  rendered  it  highly  de- 
siralde  that  every  populous  district  should  contain  some 
public  institution  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  and  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  science. 

Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  Library  and  Reading  Societi/. 
— This  Society  has  accumulated  2200  volumes  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  expenditure  in  books  and  periodical 
publications  has  been  19G2/.  14*.  7f/.,  exclusive  of  news- 
papers, with  which  the  reading-room  is  well  provided. 
Altogether,  the  Society  has  paid, — in  salaries,  rent,  an f 
other  expenses, — 4350/.  17s.  3d.,  or  about  870/.  per  annum. 

Lincoln  Mechanics'  Institute. — At  the  conversazione,  on 
Thursday,  February  5lh,  a  fine  marble  bust  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Lord  Yar- 
borough  in  person.  Mr.  George  Boole,  son  of  the  curator 
of  the  museum,  a  young  man  of  great  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the  life  and  discoveries 
of  Newton.  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution, stated,  during  the  evening,  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  towards  procuring  for  liincoln  the  honour  of  as- 
sembling within  its  walls  all  the  men  of  science  in  Euro])e, 
to  hold  their  anniversary  meeting  in  1842,  that  bi'ing  the 
bicentenary  of  Newton's  birth.  Newton  was  born  at 
Woolsthorpe,  a  small  village  in  Lincolnshire. 

Bradford  Mechanics'  Institute. — The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  respectable  institution  was  held  on  Friday, 
January  30,  the  Rev.  W.  Steadman,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 
A  gratifying  report  was  read,  from  which  we  perceive  that 
the  library  contains  1500  volumes,  and  that  the  number  of 
each  circulated  during  1834  was  11,9(10,  making  an  aver- 
age circulation  of  230  volumes  per  week.  The  writing  and 
arithmetical  class  is  attended  by  thirty  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  twice  a  week;  a  class  lor  the  study  of  the 
English  language  is  attended  by  twenty  pupils.  The  re- 
ceipts during  1834  amounted  to  281/.,  and,  after  defraying 
the  usual  expenses,  purchasing  new  books,  and  paying  for 
lectures,  a  balance  of  90/.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  building  will  shortly  be 
raised  Ibr  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  A  donation  has 
recently  been  received  liom  E.  C.  Lister,  Esq.,  amounting 
to  50/. 
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MEMOTiANDA  OF  A  STUDENT.— Dk.  RITCHIE'S 
LECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

These  memoranda  are  simply  what  they  profess  to  be — 
the  memoranda  of  a  studt  nt.  The  topics  to  which  they 
refer — that  is,  the  lectures  which  the  writer  attends,  and 
the  books  which  he  reads  — are  simply  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  one  whose  leisure  is  not  wholly  mis-spent,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  repair  those  defects  of  schooling  which 
Adam  Smith  has  forcibly  pointed  out  as  belonging  to 
most  academical  institutions — namely,  of  sending  "  gen- 
tlemen into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every  thing 
which  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  among  well- 
educated  men  of  the  world."  In  one  sense,  indeed,  these 
sayings  and  doings  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
relaxation  ;  the  time  occupied  by  them  being  taken  from 
the  leisure  of  a  laborious  calling.  This  fact  the  writer 
feels  to  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it  only  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  happily  numerous  class  of  readers  who, 
like  himself,  eat  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  whose 
time,  however,  is  not  so  wholly  engrossed  in  providing  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  preclude  other  consider- 
ations. It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  much  the 
stand;ird  of  acquirement  of  a  "  well-educated  man  of  the 
world"  has  been  raised  even  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith — embracing  now-a-days  a  variety  and  extent  of 
subjects  which  some  50  or  5U  years  ago  were  supposed  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  persons  engaged  in  tlie  active 
biisiness  of  life.  Our  '  Memoirs  of  a  Student'  do  not  pre- 
tend to  embrace  tliis  great  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  ; 
they  are  merely  the  strivings,  and  oftentimes  grojjings 
in  the  dark,  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  not  "  completely 
ignorant  of  everything  which  is  Ihe  common  subject  of 
conversation  among  well-educated  men  of  the  world.'' 
An  average  share  of  common  sense,  and  habits  of  investi- 
gation not  acquired  yesterday,  are  the  only  recommend- 
ations of  fitness  which  the  writer,  in  his  most  arrogant 
mood,  would  venture  to  put  forward. 

Dr.  Ritchie  on  Astronomy. 

February  20. — Attended  the  4th  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  astronomy  and  physiological  geography,  now  in  pro- 
gress of  delivery  by  Professor  Ritchie,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. A  little  more  vivacity  would  make  Dr.  Ritchie  an 
excellent  lecturer.  He  is  fluent,  and,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Printing  Machine,'  a 
"  full  and  correct"  leacher  :  all,  therefore,  that  he  wants  is 
fervor  and  animation.  This  4fli  lecture  completed  the 
introductory  part  of  the  course — namely,  that  devoted  to 
a  aeneral  view  of  the  history  of  astronomy,  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  astronomical  instruments,  and  to  a  definition  of 
the  principal  terms  used  in  astronomy. 

Professor  Ritchie's  view  of  the  progress  of  astronomical 
science  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names  and  dates — whereas  it  might, 
and,  I  will  repeat,  ought  to  have  been,  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect.  When  will 
teachers  learn  the  value  of  the  all-important  fact,  that  it 
matters  nothing  what  we  teach  in  comparison  with  the 
how  we  teach?  If,  instead  of  telling  his  audience,  a 
majority  of  whom  consisted  of  young  females,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  crystalline  sphere, 

"  With  centric  anil  eccentric  scribbled  o'er," 
was  the  mode  by  which  Eudoxus,  and  Pythagoras,  and 
Thales,  and  Aristotle  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  while  that  of 

"  Cycle  and  epicyle,  orb  in  orl)," 
was  taught  by  the  Ptolomaic  school,  the  lecturer  had 
traced  to  their  source  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  opinion 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  the  several  attempts 
or  systems  of  these  great  men  to  explain  the  facts  of 
astronomy — that  is,  to  i-econcile  and  connect  them  with  the 
facts  of  familiar  and  unquestioned  occurrence — how  dilfe- 
rent  would  have  been  the  result,  so  far  as  instruction  and 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil  is  concerned  !  Such  a  survey 
would  make  the  advantages  of  right  methods  of  investi- 
gation self-evident — by  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  errors  of  the  ancients  were  mainly  owing  to  wrong 
methods  of  "  interrogating  nature,"  to  use  the  language 


of  Bacon — while  the  discoveries  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
modern  or  physical  science  have  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  improved  methods.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  important  lesson  which  might  he  thus  in- 
dicated. Every  system  of  philosophy  emi)odies  not  only 
the  highest  knowledge  of  the  generation  in  which  it  is 
broached,  but  also  more  or  less  of  its  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices; so  that  the  tracing  the  progress  of  astronomical 
science  might  be,  with  little  additional  trouble,  made 
useful  in  tracing  ihe  purifying  influence  of  experience 
upon  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Adam  Smith  has  sketched  a  plan  of  this  kind  in  his 
admirable  "  History  of  Astronomy" — a  work  which  might 
have  furnished  Dr.  Ritchie  with  many  useful  hints  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  presenting  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science  to  the  mind  of  youth.  As  this  little  book  is  not 
generally  known,  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — 
namely,  introduce  it  to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  and 
explain  my  own  meaning  by  quoting  one  or  two  short 
passages  from  it. 

"  When  two  objects,  however  unlike,  have  often  been  observed 
to  follow  each  other,  and  have  constantly  presented  themselves  to 
tlie  senses  in  that  order,  tliey  come  to  be  so  connected  together  in 
tlie  fancy,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  seems,  of  its  own  accord,  to 
call  np  and  introdnce  that  of  the  other.  If  the  otijects  are  still 
observed  to  succeed  each  other  as  before,  this  connexion,  or  as  it 
has  been  called,  this  association  of  their  ideas  becomes  stricter 
and  stricter,  and  the  habit  of  the  imagination  to  pass  from  the 
conception  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more  and  more 
rivetted  and  confirmed.  Bnt  if  this  cnstomary  connexion  be  in- 
terru])ted, — if  one  or  more  objects  appear  in  an  order  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  to  which  the  imagination  has  been  accustomed, 
and  for  which  it  is  prepared, — the  contrary  of  all  this  happens. 
We  are  at  first  surprised  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  non- 
appearance, and  when  that  momentary  emotion  is  over,  we  still 
Houder  how  it  came  to  occur  in  that  place.  The  imagination  no 
longer  feels  the  usual  facility  of  passing  from  the  event  wbicdi 
goes  before  to  that  which  comes  after.  It  is  an  order  or  law  of 
succession  to  which  it  has  not  lieen  accustomed,  and  which  it 
therefore  finds  some  difficulty  in  following-  or  in  attending  to. 
The  fancy  is  stO|)ped  and  interrupted  in  that  natural  movt-nient 
or  career  accordijig  to  which  it  was  proceeding.  Those  two  events 
seem  to  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  it  endeavours  to 
bring  them  togetlier,  but  they  refuse  to  unite;  and  it  feels;,  or 
imagines  it  feels,  something  like  a  gap  or  interval  between  them. 
It  naturallv  hesitates,  and  as  it  were  pauses  >ipon  the  brink  of 
this  interval  ;  it  endeavours  to  find  out  something  which  may  fill 
up  the  gap, — which,  like  a  bridge,  may  so  far  at  least  unite  these 
seeniinglv  distant  objects,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  of  the  thought 
betwixt  them  smooth,  natural,  and  easy.  The  supjiosition  of  a 
cliain  of  intermediate  though  invisible  events,  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  train  similar  to  that  in  which  the  imagination 
has  been  accustomed  to  move,  and  wliich  link  together  these 
two  disjointed  appearances,  is  tlie  only  means  by  which  the 
imagination  can  fill  up  this  interval — is  the  only  bridge  which, 
if  one  mav  say  so,  ran  smooth  its  ])assage  from  one  object 
to  the  other.  Philosi)])hy  is  the  science  of  the  connecting  |>rin- 
ciples  of  nature.  Nature,  after  the  largest  experience  that  com- 
mon observation  can  acquire,  seems  to  aliound  with  events  which 
appear  solitary  and  incoherent  with  all  that  go  before  them, 
which,  therefore,  disturb  the  easy  movement  of  the  imagination; 
which  make  its  ideas  succeed  each  othi'r,  if  (me  may  say  so,  by 
irregular  starts  and  sallies,  and  which  thustenii,in  some  measure, 
to  introduce  those  confusions  and  distractions  we  formerly  men- 
tioned. Philosophy,  by  representing  the  invisible  chains  which 
bind  together  all  these  disjointed  objects,  endeavours  to  introduce 
order  into  this  chaos  of  jarring  and  discordant  appearances,  to 
allay  this  tumult  of  the  imagination,  and  to  restore  it,  when  it 
surveys  the  great  levolutions  of  the  universe,  to  that  tone  of 
tranquillity  and  composure,  which  is  both  most  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  most  suitable  to  its  nature."' 

These  principles  Adam  Smith  goes  on  to  apply  to  the 
different  systems  of  astronomy  which  have  come  down  to 
us — showing  that  each  was  an  effort  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  the  known  and  the  uncommon,  and  that  the 
"  connecting  principles,"  or  bridge  of  each  school  of  phi- 
losophy, were  those  which  were  most  in  accordance  with 
the  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  time  being. 
Milton,  whose  erudition  was  as  vast  as  it  was  accurate, 
has  thus  happily  touched  off  the  doctrines  and  "  save 
appearance"  philosophy  of  these  astronomical  systems — ■ 

"  He  his  fabric  of.  the  heavens 

Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  came  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
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The  miglity  frame,  how  buiW,  unbuild,  contrive 

7o  save  appearances,''  lunv  gird  the  sphere 
M'ith  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." 
Dr.  Ritchie,  when  explaining-  the  difference  between 
«'  ireocentric"  latitude  and  superficial  latitude,  told  an 
anecdote  which  curiously  illustrates  a  feature  of  the  Ame- 
rican character,  for  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  eulogistic  epithet.    I  may  just  remind  the 
reader  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth  s  surface 
is  its  angular  distance  above  the  equator,  or,  m  other 
words,  from  the  pole.     The  geocentric  latitude  is  the 
same  elevation  calculated  from  the  centre  ot  the  earth, 
whence  the  term.     Now,  in  the  recent  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  government,  respecting 
the  boundary  line  between  the  adjacent  territories  Brother 
Jonathan  insisted  that  the  latitude  should  be  taken  geo- 
centrically,  on  the  pretence  that  such  was  the  usage  of  the 
scientific  world  ;  the  fact  being,  however,  otherwise,  and 
the  real  obect  being  to  outwit  the  EngUsh  Commissioners 
of  an  extent  of  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  averaging  fourteen  miles  m  breadth.  Dr.  \\  at- 
son,  to  whom  the  British  Commissioners  intrusted  the  sci- 
entific branch  of  the  controversy,  quickly  saw  through  the 
disinterested  science  of  Brother  Jonathan,  and  thereby 
preserved  this  large  extent  of  territory  to  his  government. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Second  Lecture  on  Sound,  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 
On  Tuesday  last,  the  learned  Professor  continued  the 
course  of  the  first  lecture,  of  which  we  gave  a  report  in 
our  last  Number.    He  commenced  by  stating,  that  sound 
is  always  propagated  bv  a  material  medium  ;  and  when  it 
passes  through  the  air,  the  air  itself  acts  as  the  medium. 
This  he  demontrated  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  ;  the  sound  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  was  increased,  so  that 
it  was  manifest,  that  if  a  perfect  vacuum  could  be  created, 
no  sound  would  be  propagated  through  the  immaterial 
space  which  surrounded  the  bell.    It  is  well  known  that 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  increases  with  the  distance  ti-om 
the  earth.    Saussure  found,  that  on  the  summit  ot  Mont 
Blanc,  the  firing  of  a  pistol  did  not  convey  to  the  ear  a 
louder  sound  than,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
discharge  of  a  cracker.     These  instances  demonstrate 
that  the  denser  the  air  the  more  perfect  is  the  propagation 
of  sound  ;  and  this  law  holds  good  for  all  aeriform  bodies- 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  being  the 
most  imperfect  propagating  medium;  it  holds  good  for 
vapours  as  well  as  gases,  as  may  be  shown  by  forming 
with  the  air-pump  an  atmosphere  of  vapour  ot  ether ;  it 
will  afterwards  be  shown  that  it  holds  good  for  solids  and 
liquids     The  distance  at  which  sounds  may  be  heard 
depends  upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  direction  ot  the  wind.    1  he 
report  of  the  guns  fired  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1816, 
was  distinctly  heard  at  Wittenberg  (University),  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  70  miles  in  a  direct  line  ;  and  those 
at  the  eno-ageinent  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets 
off  the  coast  of  England,  in  1  672,  were  heard  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles!  I-    Among  feebler  sounds,  that  ot  the  horn 
will  reach  to  a  great  distance ;  the  human  voice,  on  the 
contrary,  fails  at  a  short  distance.  During  the  last  voyage 
of  Captain  Parry  to  the  Polar  Seas,  Lieutenant  Foster 
found  that  he  could  at  one  place  make  himself  understood 
by  a  man  at  another  place  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 

*  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  minute  accuracy  as  well  as 
extent  of  Milton's  learniufr,  to  observe  that  the  term  to  •'  save 
appearances,  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  word  (^«Cj'0 
used  by  Ptolemy  with  reference  to  the  same  phenomena  oce 
Mr.  Playfair's  Dissertatio]),  '  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica.'  I  may 
also  observe,  that  the  passage— 

-  "  Perhaps  to  move 


His  laugliter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide," 
is  a  strikino-  instance  of  that  tendency  to  anthropomorphous  no- 
tions of  the  Deity  which  is  observable  in  all  Milton's  ^yrUlngs, 
particularly  in  his  lately  discovered  '  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 

^'Tilie  report  of  the  guns  fired  at  the  late  siege  of  Antwerp 
citadel  was  heard  by  the  writer  not  far  from  Hythe,  in  Kent. 


velodtn  of  the  propagation  of  sound  through  the  air. 
Those  by  the  Florentine  Academicians  are  among  the 
first  upon  record,  but  those  made  in  the  present  century 
are  most  to  be  relied  upon.    In  1809,  Benzenberg,  at  Ber- 
lin, estimated  the  velocity  of  sound,  at  the  temperature  ot 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  to  be  1093  feet  per  second,  and 
this  approaches,  within  three  feet,  the  standard  1090  leet, 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  adopted.    The  most  correc 
result  of  actual  experiments  appears  to  be  that  ol)tained 
by  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  m  1 822 
who  found  the  velocity  of  sound,  when  the  temperature  ot 
the  air  is  61°  Fahrenheit,  to  be  1118  feet  per  second. 
Every  increase  and  decrease  of  temperature  of  1  Fahren- 
heit causes  an  increase  or  decrease  of  velocity  ot  1t'«  ot  a 
foot  per  second.    Thus  the  velocity  of  sound  at  6 1  1^  ah- 
renheit,  about  the  mean  temperature,  is,  according  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  1119  feet  per  second,  or  703  miles  per 
hour,  about  three-fourths  of  the  diurnal  velocity  of  the 
earth.  The  general  plan  adopted  for  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  velocity  of  sound,  is  to  choose  two  stations  with 
persons  at  each,  measure  the  distance  accurately  and  dis- 
charge guns  at  appointed  intervals  from  each  station  :  it 
is  necessary  to  discharge  gims  from  both  stations,  hat  the 
mean  velocity  between  the  velocities  m  the  opposite  direc- 
tions may  be  obtained,  for  the  wind  may  retard  or  accele- 
rate the  velocity  in  one  direction.    The  experiment  is  per- 
formed at  night  and  in  clear  weather.    We  cannot  see  the 
motion  of  the  aerial  particles  during  the  propagation  of 
sound,  but  that  there  is  such  a  motion  is  seen  upon  sus- 
pending any  number  of  pendula  in  a  straight  line,  but  un- 
connected with  one  another;  upon  striking  the  first  the 
motion  of  the  air  will  be  found  to  cause  all  the  o  hers  to 
vibrate     The  nrogress  of  the  waves  of  the  air  may  be  illus- 
trated by  striking  a  long  rope  held  nearly  tight ;  a  wavy 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  which  proceeds  ti'ora  the  end 
struck  to  the  opposite  end,  and  again  returns  to  the  place 
struck  ;  this  to-and-fro  motion  from  one  blow  is  kept  tip 
for  some  time.    The  same  is  observed  upon  agitating  the 
mass  of  water  contained  in  a  long  narrow  glass  trough  :  it 
one  end  of  it  be  gently  raised,  a  wavy  motion,  proceeding 
towards  the  opposite  end  and  then  returning,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  body  of  water.    Waves  ol  all  kinds 
travel  with  the  same  velocity  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  sounds 
of  different  musical  instruments  would  be  received  at  dif- 
ferent distances  and  irregular  intervals    and  a  concert 
would  at  a  distance  produce  discord     Newton  was  he 
first  person  who  endeavoured  by  calculation  to  obtain  the 
measure  of  the  velocity  of  sound.    His  solution  is,  that  if 
the  atmosphere  were,  on  ascending  upwards  irom  the 
earth,  of  uniform  density,  the  velocity  ot  sound  would  be 
measured  by  the  velocity  of  a  heavy  body  tailing  "nresist- 
edly  through  a  height  equal  to  half  the  distance  that  he 
sound  is  propagated.    This  reasoning,  however,  gives  the 
velocity  one-sixth  too  small.    The  sagacity  of  Laplace 
pointed  out  as  a  cause  for  the  difi'erence  the  increaseKl 
temperature  and  density  of  the  air  which  Sir  John  Heis- 
chel  considers  to  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  effect. 
The  law  of  the  intensity  of  sound  is,  that  it  dmainishes 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases.    I  sound 
be  compelled  to  travel  in  one  direction  only,  instead  of  bemg 
propagated  m  all  directions,  as  in  the  air,  be  intensity  dimi- 
nishes much  less  rapidly ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that  m  water 

pipes  at  Paris,  1000  feet  m  length,  a  whisper  at  one  end  was 
heard  at  the  other  end.  AVhen  liquids  vyere  supposed  to 
be  perfectly  incompressible,-i.  e.,  perfectly  inelast,c,-it 
wir  supposed  that  sound  could  not  be  conveyed  through 
them  :  recently,  however,  sound  has  been  conveyed  across 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  rather  through  the  lake,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  To  estimate  the  velocity  of  sound  propa- 
gated through  water,  Sturm  caused  a  bell  to  be  suspended, 
Ind  rung  under  water,  and  a  flambeau  attached  o  it  m 
such  a  manner,  that  the  light  of  it  became  visib  e  to  liim 
at  a  distance,  at  the  moment  when  the  c  apper  struck  the 
bell,  and  he  measured  the  interval  which  elapsed  befoie 
the  sound  reached  him  :  the  result  indicated  a  velocity  o 
4708  feet  per  second.  It  was  not  ormer  y  believed  that 
sound  could  travel  through  solid  bodies.  When  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  scratch  of  a  pm  was  heard  through  a  solid 
beam  of  wood.  Bacon  accounted  for  it  by  saying,  that 
either  the  sound  travelled  round  the  beam  or  through  he 
pores  of  the  wood.  In  1667,  Dr.  Hooke  noticed  that 
sound  was  conducted  through  a  long  wire  :  in  1788  it  was 
noticed  that  a  wooden  rod,  1728  leet  m  length,  conveyed 
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sounds.  The  only  direct  experiments  hitherto  made  are 
those  of  Biot,  who  carried  sound  throujih  an  iron  water- 
pipe,  at  Paris,  3000  ieet  in  length,  the  transmission  beins 
made  at  the  rate  of  14,090  feet  per  second.  The  best 
way  of  showing  the  conduction  of  sound  in  this  way  is  to 
strike  a  tuning  fork,  and,  while  it  vibrates,  hold  it  against 
one  end  of  a  long  rod  of  glass,  wood,  or  metal,  place  the 
sounding-board  of  some  musical  instrument  against  the 
other  end  of  the  rod,  and  the  sound  will  be  perfectly  trans- 
mitted to  it,  and  resounded  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
against  the  sounding-board.  A  familiar  and  similar  in- 
stance occurs  to  us,  if,  while  the  kettle  be  boiling  on  the 
fire,  a  poker  be  placed  against  the  lid  and  to  the  car,  the 
sound  produced  within  the  kettle  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
included  air  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  by  the  poker, 
when  it  would  not  be  transmitted  by  the  air.  These 
experiments  with  the  tuning-fork  mentioned  above,  were 
devised  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  who,  in  the  present  lec- 
ture, illustrated  this  point  by  a  still  more  striking 
experiment.  A  piano  was  placed  in  a  room  underneath 
the  theatre  in  which  the  lecture  was  delivered,  and  a 
wooden  rod,  placed  upright  upon  its  sounding-board, 
ascended  through  the  tloor:  the  sounding-board  of  a  lute, 
and  afterwards  of  a  harp,  wns  placed  against  the  upper 
end  of  the  rod.  An  air  was  played  below,  and  perfectly 
repeated  in  the  lecture-room.  The  professor  remarked 
that  the  rod  might  have  been  carried  through  several 
stories,  and  the  sound  would  have  been  transmitted 
through  it,  and  not  have  been  heard  in  the  interrae- 
diale  rooms  through  which  the  rod  passed.  To  con- 
vey the  sound  perfect  contact  is  required,  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  medium  for  reproducing  the  sound 
be  parallel  to  the  medium  which  received  it.  Thus,  the 
sounding-board  of  the  piano  being  horizontal, the  sounding- 
board  of  the  lute  was  placed  horizontally  upon  the  rod. 
The  learned  professor  stated  the  following  to  be  the  lesults 
which  he  has  obtained  of  the  conduction  of  solid  bodies  : — 
Tin,  78,000  feet  per  second  ;  silver,  9300  ;  copper,  12,500  ; 
glass  or  iron,  17,500;  wood,  from  11,000  to  18,000.  Wood 
is  in  general  a  better  conductor  than  iron  wire,  because  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  wire  of  vtniform  purencss  of 
metal,  and  of  equal  expansion  and  dilatation  thio'.ighoiit. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY— SCIENTIFIC  MEETING. 

February  24. — The  attention  of  the  Fellows  was  called 
to  a  living  toucan,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gould,  who 
brought  it  belbre  the  present  meeting.  The  bird  in  ques- 
tion was  the  Bamphastm  erythrorhynclim,  or  I'cd-billed 
toucan.  The  fine  example  of  this  remarkable  group 
brought  before  the  present  meeting,  forms,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  third  instance  upon  record  of  a  living  tou- 
can dwelling  within  the  limits  of  the  British  shores.  In 
1824,  W.  .1.  Broderip,  Esq.,  in  the  '  Zoological  Jounial' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  484),  called  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  to 
a  living  toucan  then  exhibited  at  42,  St.  Martin's-lane. 
This  bird  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the  red-billed 
ti)tican,  in  an  immature  condition.  The  second  instance 
occurred  in  1826  ;  the  individual  in  question  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  possession  of  R.  N.  Vigors,  Esq. 
to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  Such  from  Rio  de  .Janeiro.  It 
will  be  found  described  by  Mr.  Vigors,  in  the  second 
vclume  of  the  '  Zoological  Jovunal,'  p.  466,  under  the 
title  of  Ram  J  hast  as  ariel.  The  manners  of  the  present 
toucan  resemble  those  of  the  birds  described  by  Mr.  Bro- 
derip and  Mr.  Vigors. 

Another  object  of  interest  consisted  of  the  stufi'ed  skin 
of  a  rare  and  little  known  species  of  lemur,  which  had  been 
recently  living  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society.  It  was  the 
Lemur  piisillus.  After  death  it  was  dissected  by  Mr.Mr.rtin, 
who  communicated  an  elaborate  paper  on  its  anatomy,  ilUis- 
ti-ated  by  several  drawings  and  anatomical  preparations. 
This  beautiful  little  animal  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
most  systematic  writers  of  the  present  day,  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  to  a  certain  extent  insectivorous,  in 
captivity  the  present  individual  was  gentle,  inquisitive, 
and  timid,  but  was  not  alert  till  evening,  the  whole  of  the 
day  being  passed  in  sleep. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  March  the  lolh. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  Wth  of  February. 
Muscular  Strength  of  Jlan,  considered  as  affected  by  Food. 
M.  Edwards  read  a  second  memoir  on  gelatine  considered 
as  an  alimentary  substance.  We  must  remind  our  readers 
that  M.  Edwards  thinks  that  isinglass  is  pure  gelatine. 
In  the  former  memoir,  M.  Edwards  was  assisted  by  M. 
Balzac;  conjointly  they  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
effect  of  gelatine  on  the  weight  of  the  individual  who  was 
dieted  upon  it.  The  experiments  were  made  at  first  upon 
dogs,  and  when  the  rough  results  had  been  obtained,  they 
were  repeated  upon  the  human  individual.  In  order  to 
ascertain  with  correctness  the  effects  of  the  gelatine,  M. 
Edwards  made  use  of  it  in  two  different  states— pure,  that 
is,  tasteless  and  insipid,  and  properly  flavoured.  The 
weight,  and  length  to  which  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
prolonged  when  his  diet  consisted  of  pure  gelatine,  proved 
that  although  it  is  nutritious,  yet  it  is  not  capable  by  itself 
of  supporting  life.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  many 
articles  of  food  peculiar  to  man  in  a  civilized  state,  for  in- 
stance wheat  bread.  Other  experiments  shewed  that 
bread  and  gelatine  united,  formed  a  more  nutritious  diet 
than  either  separately,  but  together  they  were  still  insuffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  individual  in  a  proper  state  of  vi"-our. 
By  the  t  erm  properly  flavoured,  1\I.  Edwards  designates 
gelatine  aromatized  by  the  sapid  and  odorous  parts  of 
meat.  In  this  state  it  is  found  to  possess  highly  nutritious 
properties,  and  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  weight, 
and  even  of  favouring  the  development,  of  the  humaa 
body.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  of 
ascertaining,  with  greater  precision  than  could  be  obtained 
by  sensation,  the  results  of  the  different  regimens  adopted  ; 
and  it  was  especially  important  to  determine  whether  any, 
and  what  extraneous  causes,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
dieting  system,  affected  the  physical  Ibrces.  M.  Edwards, 
therelbre,  made  use  of  the  dynamometer*,  an  instrument 
by  which  the  muscular  force  may  be  estimated.  The 
Ibllowing  table  is  the  result  of  experiments  repeated  upon 
ten  following  days,  on  Die  same  individual,  and  under 
similar,  and  those  very  ordinaiy,  circumstances  : — 

Milicu/rir  Slreiir/lli  of  a  Man. 
At    7  A.M.  C77o  degrees  of  tlie  dynatnometer. 


According  to  this  table,  the  muscular  strength  is  continu- 
ally increasing  duriuii- the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  de- 
creases as  progressively  during  tlie  latter  half.  There  now 
suggested  itself  a  question,  whether  it  was  the  meal,  taken 
one  hour  after  lising,  which  developed  the  forces  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  day,  or  whether  it  was  the  natu- 
ral process  in  our  animal  system  acting  independently  of 
exciting  causes.  The  meal  hour  was  accordingly  changed 
from  8  o'clock  to  lOJ,  care  being  taken  that  the  individual 
experimented  upon  should  not.  suffer  from  the  change  ; 
the  muscular  force  was  taken  by  the  dynamometer  at  7, 
9^,  and  lOA  o'clock.  This  plan  being  continued  for  three 
days,  it  was  found  that  the  strength  of  the  individual  pro- 
gressively increased,  although  no  discoverable  cause  of 
excitation  was  present,  and  while  no  food  was  adminis- 
tered. From  this  it  would  appear  that  food  had  no  effect 
upon  the  physical  forces  ;  but  as  this  seemed  hisjhly  im- 
probable, M.  Ed  wards  repeated  the  last  sei'ies  of  experi- 
ments, with  no  other  difference  than  estimating  the  mus- 
cular force  immediately  before  the  breakfast  at  10  o'clock, 
and  immediately  after  it.  The  augmentation  of  strength 
instantly  after  the  meal  had  been  taken  was  found  to^be 
7  degrees  of  the  d3  namometer.  This  increase,  which  was 
apparently  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  the  food,  corresponds 
to  a  weight  of  14lbs.  Tlie  mean  result  of  eight  days'  trial 
upon  the  same  mdividual  was  76jg  degrees  belbre  the  break- 
fast, 80-1^  degrees  immediately  after  it  :  the  meal  con- 
sisted of  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  small  loaf.  It  was  now 
to  be  ascertained,  with  regard  to  the  alimentary  properties 
of  the  articles  of  food  which  composed  it,  whether  the 

*  The  dynamometer  used  by  M.  Edwards  most  probably  con- 
sisted of  a  steel  spring  coiled  into  a  spiral,  or  of  an  elliptical 
spring,  either  of  which,  by  a  person  pressing  upon  them  with 
his  whole  force,  become  compressed  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
is  pointed  out  by  an  index-hand  naoving  upon  a  circular  plate, 
on  which  the  degrees  are  marked. 
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water  liacl  any  share  in  producing  these  effects.  Accord- 
ingly, the  same  individual  was  treated  for  three  succes- 
sive days  with  a  quantity  of  pure  water  equal  to  that  be- 
fore mixed  with  the  chocolate.  The  dynamometer  was 
applied  eight  minutes  after  the  water  had  been  taken,  and 
indicated,  instead  of  an  increase,  a  diminution  of  force  of 
2  degrees.  The  effect  of  the  sugar,  now  mixed  with  the 
water,  was  found  to  be  similar,  though  not  so  decided. 
The  chocolate,  prepared  with  sugar,  and  the  custom- 
ary quantity  of  water,  was  now  given  for  three  days  and  an 
increase  of  S^'s  degrees  indicated.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
the  chocolate  and  the  bread  were  the  sole  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  the  meal.  These  preliminaries  being  esta- 
blished, the  next  series  of  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  effect  of  gelatine  on  the  variation  of  the  muscular 
forces.  Common  bi'oth  was  first  adopted  as  the  diet,  but 
as  it  is  usually  taken  very  warm,  it  became  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  effects  of  warmth  distinct  from  the  effects 
of  the  broth  (in  the  previous  experiments  the  sugared 
water  had  been  given  cold).  The  individual  now  drank 
eight  ounces  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  104°  Fahrenheit, 
the  ordinary  temperature  at  which  broth  is  drunk ;  the 
dynamometer  indicated  a  diminution  of  3 degrees,  which 
result,  verified  on  three  successive  days,  shewed  a  dimi- 
nution of  force  produced  by  heat,  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  water  simply.  The  effect  of  good  broth,  even 
at  this  temperature,  was  found  to  be  very  energetic,  the 
increase  of  strength  evinced  by  four  trials  being  between 
6  and  8  degrees.  The  author  remarks  upon  this  result, 
that  it  only  denotes  a  portion  of  the  energy,  which  would 
naturally  be  produced  by  the  aliment,  were  it  unmixed 
withwater,  andatalower  temperature.  Theeffect  that  was 
produced  was  owing  in  fact  to  gelatine  duly  seasoned ;  and 
of  all  the  substances  which  have  been  tried,  this  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  development 
of  force.  A  broth,  wiiich  was  found  to  be  stdl  more  ener- 
getic in  its  effects,  may  be  formed  of  two  ounces  of  gela- 
tine (isinglass)  with  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the  meat 
which  is  usually  employed  for  the  same  quantity.  All  the 
experiments  hitherto  detailed  had  been  tried  upon  the 
same  individual;  M.  Edwards  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  rules  he  had  obtained  were  generally  true.  He  re- 
peated those  which  related  to  the  strength  produced  im- 
mediately by  the  meal  upon  thirty-one  soldiers  of  the  43rd 
French  regiment  of  the  line  ;  he  found  that  the  increase  of 
strength  fronuthe  breakfast  averaged  about  3  degrees,  viz. 
before  breakfast  79  to  80,  after  it  82'to  83  degrees.  He  now 
examined  what  was  the  effect  of  a  meal  taken  later  in  the 


day  ;  he  found  the  increase  after  dinner  to  be  still  greater, 
viz.,  before  dinner  T/fVo  degrees,  after  dinner  9>2^\%  degrees, 
increase  nearly  5  degrees.  To  enlarge  the  foundation  upon 
which  these  results  rested,  the  next  experiments  were  made 
upon  individuals  who  had  also  great  muscular  power,  but 
whose  physical  constitution  was  different  from  that  of  those 
persons  already  examined.  Twenty-six  grenadiers  were 
chosen,  and  the  results  were  perfectly  analogous,  but  still 
more  decided;  the  increase  of  strength,  after  breakfast, 
being  4  degrees,  and  after  dinner  G  degrees.  In  other  ex- 
periments upon  these  soldiers,  he  also  found  other  results 
of  experiments  upon  the  single  individual  borne  out  :  he 
obtained  this  conclusion,  that  the  muscular  force  of  strong 
men  is  increased  after  a  moderate  and  wholesome  meal ; 
on  the  contrary,  persons  who  are  weak  from  illness,  old 
age,  or  youth,  or  by  their  sex,  loose  strength  directly  after 
the  meal.  This  elevation  or  depression  of  force  following 
the  ingestion  of  food,  is  an  instantaneous  but  only  tempo- 
rary effect  of  contact,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  effects  of  the  digestion.  The  latter  operation 
begins  as  soon  as  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  individual  towards 
this  organ,  and,  consequently,  to  counterbalance  the  pre- 
vious effect.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  dynamo- 
meter indicates  only  the  difference  between  these  opposed 
forces  :  this  difference  is  less  among  weak  than  among 
strong  persons.  If  the  quantity  of  food  taken  be  moderate, 
the  concentration  of  the  forces  to  the  stomach  is  slight,  whilst 
the  excitation  produced  by  the  contact  is  the  same  as  if 
the  meal  had  been  copious.  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, that,  in  some  instances,  the  development  of  mus- 
cular forces  after  soup  or  broth  will  be  greater  than  if  that 
soup  or  broth  had  formed  only  a  part  of  the  dinner: 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  several  females. 
Here,  says  M.  Edwards,  we  have  one  of  the  advantages  of 
broth.  In  an  experiment  on  the  male  and  female  inmates 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  he  found  that  the 
soup  d  la  gelatine,  instead  of  diminishing  the  strength  of 
weak  persons,  as  the  whole  meal  does,  gave  an  increase  of 
2  degrees  for  the  men,  and  3  degrees  for  the  women.  M.  Ed- 
wards afterwards  found  that,  by  adding  to  the  broth  4  oz. 
of  gelatine,  where  he  had  before  mixed  two,  a  fiu'ther  in- 
crease of  strength  was  experienced  ;  and  returning  to  the 
same  person  who  had  at  first  been  experimented  upon,  he 
experienced  from  the  broth  which  contained  the  propor- 
tion of  2  oz.  of  gelatine,  an  increase  of  9  degrees  ;  from 
that  which  contained  4  oz.,  an  increase  of  1  IjVb  degrees. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Extract  from  the  'Statistical  Bulletin  of  Milan  for  1833,'  a 
very  respectable  journal,  and  generally  accurate  in  matters  con- 
cerning Italian  statistics,  Imt  sadly  deficient  in  foreign  inform- 
ation. Under  tlie  head  of  "  Roldieries  and  larcenies  committed  in 
London  in  the  year  1831,"  it  has  the  following  appalling  state- 
ment : — - 

Small  thefts  by  apprentices  and  shopmen  .  .  £510,000 
Ditto  by  household  servants  ....  200,000 
lloblipi  ies  and  larcenies  on  the  river  Thames  and 

in  the  wharfs   500,000 

Ditto  in  the  Docks    500,000 

House-breakings  and  robberies  in  the  streets      .  220,000 

False  coining   200,000 

Forgeries   170,000 

Total  ....  £2,100,000 
Upon  which  the  Italian  editor  observes—"  However  high  this 
sum  may  appear,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  considering  that 
there  are  in  London  20,000  persons  without  any  ostensible 
means  of  subsistence,  1 15,000  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  smugglers, 
and  10,000  beggars  f — and  at  the  end  of  this  precious  piece  of 
information  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  taken  from  "jan  English  jour- 
nal V  We  wish  the  worthy  editor  of  the  '  Statistical  Bulletin  ' 
had  given  us  the  name  of  this  accurate  English  journalist.  How- 
ever, the  English  popular  press  is  every  day  guilty  of  similar  ab- 
surdities concerning  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
right  to  make  a  noise  about  foreigners  dealing  a  like  measure  to 
us.  But  we  must  regret  that  this  system  of  perpetual  misrepre- 
sentation is  carried  on  reciprocally,  in  spite  of  all  the  elForts  of 
well-intentioned  ])eople,  who  labour  to  make  nations  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every  country 
there  are  certain  men  who  feel  an  interest  or  a  pleasure  in  abusing 
and  misrepresenting  their  own  native  land,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  spleen  o;'  to  serve  party  purposes.   To  these,  and  not  to  the 


crednloua  foreigner  who  believes  them,  the  prevalence  of  suth 
absurd  misrepresentations  ought  to  be  attributed. 

Sleum-Boat  Explosions  in  the  Uniled  Stales. — In  a  report  made 
to  Congress  by  a  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  frequent  melancholy  explosions  of  steam-engines  in 
packet-boats,  we  find  the  following  reasons  adduced  by  the  prac- 
tical and  scientific  individuals  who  were  called  before  the  com- 
mittee : — 1.  The  faulty  construction  of  boilers.  2.  Thedefective 
material  of  which  they  are  composed.  3.  Long  use,  by  which 
the  original  strength  of  boilers  has  been  weakened,  and  thei'el)y 
rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  that  pressure  of  steam  for  which 
they  were  originally  constructed.  4. "Carelessness  and  want  of 
skill  in  the  engineers.  5.  An  undue  pressiue  of  steam  l)eyond 
the  capacity  of  the  strength  of  the  boiler,  no  matter  how  perfect 
its  construction  or  sound  its  material  may  originally  have  been. 
V).  From  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  %vater,  producing  an  over- 
heated steam,  and  increasing  tlie  heat  of  the  flues  of  the  boiler, 
which,  when  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  water,  through 
the  agency  of  the  supply  pump,  in  increased  quantities,  pro- 
duces a  quality  in  steam  which  often  causes  explosions  the  most 
dangerous  and  disastrous. 

Progress  of  Glasgow. — In  1712  the  population  was  13,832  ;  in 
1831,  202,420.  In  1712,  the  rental  amounted  to  7840/.;  in 
1831,  in  the  Royalty,  without  the  suburbs,  to  319,372/.  In  1712 
there  were  only  202  shops,  at  from  5/.  to  10/.;  in  1831,  3184 
shops,  at  from  about  250/.  to  5/.  In  1740  the  dwelling-houses  of 
the  higher  classes  of  citizens  contained  only  one  public  room,  a 
dining-room,  and  even  that  was  only  used  when  they  had  com- 
pany, the  family  at  other  times  eating  in  a  bed-room.  Enter- 
tainments were  few  and  simple  ;  and  the  dinner-hour  was  one 
o'clock.  The  husband  went  to  his  business  after  dinner,  and  the 
wife  gave  tea  at  four  o'clock  to  her  female  friends.  Shopkeepers 
locked  their  shops  during  the  breakfast  and  dinner-hours.  There 
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were  families  who  did  not  sweep  or  dust  their  houses,  did  not 
m.ike  the  beds,  nor  allow  any  food  to  be  dressed  on  Sundays.  The 
magistrates  employed  what  tliey  called  compiirgalors,  to  peram- 
bulate the  streets  during'  divine  service,  and  seize  all  persons 
whom  they  found  strolling  about.  At  this  period,  the  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  covered  with  thatch. — Dr.  Cleland. 

The  Russian  Academy  This  institution  owes  its  existence  to 

the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  '  Comparative  Dictionary,'  in  two 
volumes,  contaiuiuu;  230  words,  each  of  which  is  traced  through 
200  different  languages,  in  fact,  through  every  known  tongue, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  even  including  barbarous  dialects, 
had  already  given  an  earnest  other  devotion  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  her  adopted  country.  By  her  command,  the  cele- 
brated Princess  DashkotF,  on  wliom  Catherine  conferred  the  title 
of  a  ''  Directrix  of  the  Academy  of  Science,"  laid  before  her  a 
plan  for  founding  the  Russian  Academy,  in  which  she  proposed 
that  it  should  consist  of  sixty  members.  The  Princess  herself 
was  elected  ])resident  upon  its  formation,  and  besides  a  sum  of 
n-ouey  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  it,  Catherine  assigned  it  an 
annual  stipend  of  (JOOO  roubles  (about  300/.),  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  that  Hay,  for  its  maiutenance.  It  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  October,  llii'S,  under  tlie  designation  of  the  "  Imjierial 
Kussiau  Academy,"  and  the  cerenuuiy  offered  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  tlie  chair  being  taken  by  a  female,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heads  of  tlie  clergy  and  nobility  ami  the  first  men  of  science  in 
the  empire.  In  her  openiug  address,  the  Princess,  whilst  extoll- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Kussiau  tongue,  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed— "  Shall  I  speak  of  the  compass  and  richness  of  our  lan- 
guage ?  Ye  know  and  prize  them  ;  nor  are  the  powerful  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  the  persuasive  sweetness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
pompous  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  attractive  rhetoric  of  Ovid,  or  the 
dee])ly-lhrilliug  tones  of  Pindar's  lyre,  shorn  of  their  transcend- 
ency when  arrayed  in  a  Russian  garb."  The  Academy  declared 
its  objects  to  be,  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  the 


investigation  of  the  rational  annals,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
language  from  the  inroad  of  I'oreign  words.  In  compiling  the 
'  Ktymological  Dictionary,'  of  which  the  six  volumes  were  not 
completed  until  the  year  1/94,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
distributed  among  several  academicians,  and  tlie  president  herself 
undertook  the  letters  II  and  111.  Even  the  Empress  took  a  share 
in  this  great  literary  enterprize,  and  contributed  a  series  of 
valuable  remarks  and  additions,  in  her  own  h^nd-wriiing,  to  the 
words  occurring  under  the  letter  A.  Next  to  Catherine,  the 
Academy  is  most  indebted  to  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
subscribed  1200A  (25,000  roubles)  towards  building  a  house  for  its 
use,  and  not  only  continued  Catherine's  grant,  but  added  an  an- 
nual sum  of  similar  amount,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  for 
the  translation  of  classical  works.  The  Academy  is  at  present 
preparing  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  dictionary. 

New  Publicvtions,  kuom  December  8,  18.^4,  to  Jan.  8, 1835. 

Woiks.  Volt.  £   s.  d. 

Annuals           .        .        .4  4  3  11  0 

Arts  and  Sciences       .        .       3  3  3    4  0 

Classical            .        .        .        1        1  0  10  0 

Fine  Arts         ...       2  2  1166 

History  and  Biography        .      12  14  10    1  6 

Law         ....        1        1  056 

Medicine          •  £j  •        .       3       3  0  13  0 

Natural  History     ^  .        .        1       1  0    7  6 

Novels  and  Tales       .        .      11  22  10  14  0 

Poetry           .          ..       8  8  3    1  6 

Religion           .        .        .       8       8  2    9  0 

School  Books,  and  Works  1     „„  n  i, 

on  Education         .        )     20  20  6  18  6 
Voyages  and  Travels,  and  1       5  g 

Descriptive  Geography  J 

Miscellaneous    .        .        .      12  12  6    7  0 


3  11  6 


Total 


91    105      £53  10  6 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Arts  and  Sciences. 
Elements  of  Algebra,  translated  from  the  French  of  Lacrol.^ ; 

by  W.  H.  Spiller.    12mo.    Ts.  Gd. 
Bibliopefiia,  or  Art  of  Bookbinding;  by  J.  A.  Arnett.  18mo.  6s. 
Chromatography,  or  a  Treatise  on  Colours  and  Pigments ;  by 

Geo.  Field.    4 to.    1/.  Is. 
Griffin's  Book  of  Trades.    Sq.  18mo.  6s. 
Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.    Vol.  10.    8vo.    17'.  Gd. 

■  Architectural  Magazine.    Vol.  I.    8vo.  16s. 

Murray's  Tables  and  Diagrams  (Chemistry,  &c).    8vo.  3s. 

A  new  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography;  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bean. 

Roy.  8vo.  ICs. 

Russell's  Ancient  Atlas.    Roy.  8vo.    10s.  plain,  12s.  coloured. 

 Ancient  and  Modern  Atlas.    4to.,  coloured,  1/.  4s. 

Wand's  Algebraical  Geometry.    8vo.    5s.    (Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge). 

C/assicnK 

Anecdota  Gra;ca  Oxoniensia  ;  edidit  J.  A,  Cramer.    Vol.  I.  8vo. 
10.V.  6d. 

History  and  Biography. 
Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  ;  by 

R{d)ert  Southey,  and  others.    Small  8vo.    6s.    (In  Lardner's 

Cabiilet  Cyclojiipdia). 
Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  28th  Regiment  since  1802; 

by  Lieut  -Colonel  Charles  Cadell.    8vo.  9s. 
Tlic  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution  ;  by  Ar- 

cbiliMlil  A'iisdii.  3  and  4.    8vo.    1/.  10s. 

Chan)lii'r.s"s  I,i\i-s  of  Illustrious  Scotsmen.    4  vols.   8vo.    2/.  12s. 
Keiglitlcy's  History  of  Greece.    12mo.  6s. 
May's  History  of  Evesham.    8vo.  9s. 

Law. 

Cliitty's  Sujijilement  to  Practice  of  the  Law.    Roy.  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Medici/ie  arid  Surgery. 
Bourgery's  Minor  Surgery.    From  the  French.    8vo.  12s. 
A  'i'riiiiise  on  Insanitv  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Mind;  by  J. 

V.  Priihard.     8vo,  '  14s. 
J\!'t  (iruiac  on  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Continued  Fever.    8vo.  6s. 
Sjiender  on  Ulcerous  Diseases  of  thfe  Leg.    8vo.    7«.  6rf. 

Natural  History. 
Loudon 's  Magazine  of  N.'itural  History.    Vol.  ?•    Svo.  11.4). 
Newman's  Grammar  of  Entomology.    12mo.    8s.  Gd. 
Wetden's  Treatise  on  the  Cucumber.    8vo.    10s.  Gd. 
Audubon's  Ornithological  Biogra]diy.    Vol.  2.    Roy.  8vo.   1/.  5s. 

Novels  and  Tales. 
Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter  ;  by  the  author  of  Tales  of  the 

Jloors.'    3  vols.    Post  8vo. 
The  Two  Friends ;  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.    3  vols. 

Post  8vo. 

Pautika,  or  Traditious  of  the  most  Ancient  Times  5  by  William 


'  Howitt.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Mysterious  Bridal,  and  other  Tales.    3  vols.  12mo.  15s. 
Penruddock,  a  Tale;   by  the  Author  of '  Waltzburgh.'    3  vols. 

Small  8vo.    1/.  lis.  Gd. 
Villeroi,  or  Religion  founded  on  Principle.    12mo.  5s. 
Fragments  from  the  History  of  John  Bull.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 
The  Natural  Son  ;    translated  from  the  German  by  Lord  A. 

Conyngliam.    3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town ;  by  Henry  F.  Chorley.    3  vols. 

Post  8vo. 

The  Countess  of  Montfort.    3  vols.  Post  80. 

The  Heir  Piesumptive ;  by  Lady  Stepney.    3  vols.  Post  8vo. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 
Bryant's  Poems  ;  edited  by  M'ashington  Irving.    Post  8vo. 
St.  Leon,  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.  5s. 
Garrett's  Zella,  and  other  Poems.    Fcap.  5s. 
Legends  of  the  North,  and  Border  Minstrelsy.    Fcap.  4s. 
The  British  Months;  by  Richard  Mant,  D.j).  2  vols.  ISmo.  9s. 
Park's  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  and  other  Poems.    12mo.  5s. 
Helen  of  Coquetdale,  with  a  few  other  Fragments  in  Verse  ;  by 
a  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Small  8vo.    3s.  Gd. 

Religion, 

Discourses  on  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist;  by  the  Rev.  James 

S.  M.  .'Anderson.    8vo.  \Qs.Gd. 
Hebrew  Characters  derived  from  Hieroglvphics  ;  by  John  Lamb. 

8vo.    8s.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hughes.    12mo.  5s.  Gd. 
.\she  on  the  Book  of  Revelations.    12mo.  5s. 
Beauties  of  the  Bible.    12mo.    2s.  Gd. 
Bread  of  the  First  Fruits.    12mo.  6s. 

Elements  of  Truth,  or  the  Missionary  Assistant ;  by  James  Ron- 
deau.   2s.  Gd. 
ChristiaTi  Aphorisms.    18mo.  4s. 

Draper's  Bible  Lives.  (Old  Test.)    2  vols.  32mo.    3s.  6^. 

Evans's  Sermons  on  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.    12mo.  4s. 

Gall's  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  the  Blind.    4to.    1/.  Is. 

Gauutletfs  Sermons.    2  vols.  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

HrUherell's  Sermons  on  the  Church  Catechism.    8vo.    5s.  Gd. 

Hints  to  Young  Clergymen.    12mo.  2s. 

Howel's  Twenty  Sermons.    ]2mo.  7s. 

The  Book  of  the  Heart,  or  Plain  Meditations;  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Jones.    12mo.  6.v. 
Jowett  on  the  use,  &c.  of  Time  and  Temper.    12nio.    5s.  6'/. 
ftliller  on  the  Office  of  Ruling  lilder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

12mo.  4s. 

New  Testament,  with  various  Readings  and  Maps.  32mo.  5s.  6(/. 
Noel's  Christianity  compared  with  Unitarianism.    18mo.  2s. 
Rundall's  Church  Liturgy  Explained,  &c.    12mo.    4s.  Gd. 
Saiidfoid's  Lectures  on  Fellowship  with  God.    ]2mo.  4s. Gd. 
Sibtliorp's  Book  of  Genesis.    Imperial  8vo.    8s.  Gd. 
Smith's  View,  &c,  of  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets.  12mo.  4s,  Gd, 


•1835. 

Stebbing?s  Discourse  on  Death.    Fcap.  4s. 
Treasury  Bible.    Fcap.    I''  lOf- 

 1   4t„.  witli  MarRin  for  Notes.    1/.  IOj- 

Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge.    Fc;ip.  12s. 
S'cnursL  o„  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  ol  England  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt.    12mo.    5s.  M. 

School  Books,  and  Works  on  Edunation. 
The  French  Language  its  own  Teacher  ;  by  Rene  Aliva.  6s 
Eal  Training,  infant  and  juvenile;  by  Dav.d  htow.  18mo. 

Richnfotd  Rules  to  form  the  Ovidian  Distich;  edited  by  James 

Tate,  iun.    8vo.    2s.  6</.  - 
Elementary  Compendium  of  Mus.c  ;  by  a  Lady.    4to.  12s. 
Amuseinent  and  Instruction.  18mo. 
Barwell's  Little  Lessons;  Second  heries.    Sq.  ISmo.  6s. 
Claverie's  French  Reader-s  Guide.    12mo.    7s.  brf. 
G^mmar  of  the  French  Language  for  English  Students.  12mo. 

Little  Fables  for  Little  Folks,  with  Cuts.    18rao.  2s. 
Marten's  Conjugation  of  French  Verbs.    8vo.  6s. 
Surenne's  French  Grammatology.    3  vols.  sq.  18mo.    10s.  bd. 

Forages,  Travels,  Descriplive  Geography,  and  Topography. 
A  Universal  Gazetteer;  by  George  Landmann.    8vo  ICs 
The  Stranger  in  America;  by  Francis  Lieher.    2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
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A  Pedestrian  Tour  through  France  and  Italy  ;  by  Dr.  Hume 

Weatherhead.    I2s.  „  _ 

Facts  and  Fictions,  or  Gleanings  of  a  Tourist.    leap.  7s, 
Coghlan's  Pocket  Picture  of  London.    32mo.    2s.  6d. 
New  England  and  her  Institutions.    Sm.  8vo.   8s.  Cd. 
A  Tour  through  North  America;  by  Patrick  Shirrelf.    8vo.  12i. 

3iisce/laneous. 

Book  of  the  Heart,  or  Sentimental  Pocket  Companion.  5s. 
The  Sees  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  ;  by  1. 

The'^IuHu^Tices  of  Democracy  ;  by  an  American.  Post  8vo.  5s£d. 
A  Catechism  of  the  Currency  ;  bv  John  Taylor.    Fcap.    Is.  0'^. 
Burke's  Commoners  of  Great  Britain.    Vol.2.  8vo.    \l.  Us.  Gd. 
Caddick's  Bride's  Book.    32mc).    2s.  G//.  -  , 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books  brought  down  to  December, 

1834.    8vo.    ICs.  „  ,  T  J-         lo  s 

Child's  Appeal  in  favour  of  Americans  called  Indians.   IZmo.  5s. 
Mrs  Child's  Oasis.    12mo.    9s.  silk. 
Dublin  University  Calendar,  1835.    12mo.  5s. 
Marshall's  Population  Returns,  1801  to  1835.    Royal  4to.  31.  Ss. 
Thaumaturgia,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Marvellous.    12mo.  7s.  6t/. 
The  Parliamentarv  Test  Book  for  1885.  3s. 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain ;  by  Edward 

Baines,  jun.    8vo.  15s. 


This  rtay,  a  new  Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  price  6rf. 

eacli,  of  SCHOOL 
S^MISTRESSE™^^i^  MAL  PRACTICES  and 
FRAUDS  DliTECTED.  and  fully  exposed.  By 
the  Father  of  a  hnge  Family.  ,  n>,=»vvpr 
A  noble  and  well-mentedexposee.'  — Obseiver, 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  in  the 
tin<^dom.'' — Courier.  , 

W  Kidd,  14,  Chandos.street,-W-est  Strand;  and  by 
order  of  all  Booksellers.   

On  the  1st  of  January  was  pubUslied.  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  Price  /s. 

T  EIGH  HUNT'S   LONDON  JOUR- 

i-J  NAL,  Vol.  I.  . 

This  Periodical  work  is  published  Weekly,  in  Num- 
bers, in-ice  Thkee-halfpence,  and  contains  Ovigmal 
Essavs  bv  the  Editor,  Analyses  oi  and  Extracts 
Som^Nesv  Books,  Romances  of  Real  Life,  and  a  va- 
lietv  of  interesting  Communications  Irom  Ciiie- 
spondents.  Every  Month  aPart  is  issued,  contamnii; 
F  ve  Numbers,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper  price  E.oht- 
PENCE  The  Supplementary  Numbers  in  those 
months  which  only  contain  f"-  Wed-sdays  ai^e 
furmud  of  a  Work  on  the  STREErs  Ut  lur. 
MFTKOPOLIS,  their  Memoirs  and  Great  Men, 
givin-  the  historical,  literary,  and  personal  associa- 
tiL.^  of  the  streets  and  houses  in  London,  with  the 
pe  ^ons  and  events  connected  with  them,  and  fornv 
?ng  a  History  of  the  Manners  and  Custom  and  t  e 
early  and  present  state  and  appearance  of  the  Me- 

*''The  Mlomng  are  the  Contents  of  Part  X.,  which 

ancrorL^uts  xV^wheii  an  ^-^-^'^^'f^'^'i^l 
T-,1k  No  IV  —Romance  of  Real  Life— Goethe  s 
Adventure  with  his  Dancing-master's  Daughters- 
The  Week-Chahacteus  of  SHAKSPEARE's  Plays, 
by  W  Hazlitt  (Twelfth  Night,or  whatyouWdl)- 
cliious  Fact-l  he  American  Locust-FiNE  Arts- 
Ga  leiy  of  Portraits- Charles  Lamb-Roman  Po- 
liteness-True Breeding-To  Corespondents. 

No  42 --The  Piano-forte  -  Shakspeare  at  the 
of'sneuser-A  Wise  Man's  Revenge— Ro- 
^rN^E;  of  Real  LiFE-A  Tragedy  of  the  War  ni 
Sn^in  -  Hazlitt's  Characters  ot  Shakspear  s 
Plays  (Cymbeline)  -  Education  ol  the  Middle 
C'lasses-THE  WEEK-Speculations  on  my  Graud- 
father-lFiNE  ARTs-Smitb's  RirmiuBham  Songs  o 
the  Month- Mr.  Irving-Fivst  Thoughts  and  Second 
Thoughts-Charles  Lamb-To  Correspo.ideuts 
No  4a.-The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  .lohu  Keu  s- 

-Roma'nce  of  KEAL  Life  tL'""S  ^i^'^"' ."^h"; 
Twelfth    Night  —  Love,  and    the    liees      I  he 
Week-Ha.Iitt's  Characters  ot  Shakspeare  s 
Plays  (Macbeth)  -  Specimens  ol  Charles  Lamb 
L  slngu  ar  Reception  oV   a    Ch.alleiige  -  Recipe 
for  a  Fit  of  the  Gmit-On  Charles  Lamb,  from  the 
;Athena.nm--FiNF.  Arts,  Curtis  s  Botamca  Ma- 
£a/.ine,  Chaucer's  Canterbury  laics,  l  aitiircMu 
fical  Library,  a  BalUid-To  Correspondellls. 
'"no  44.-lce,  with  Poets  upon  it-HA/.LiTT  s  Cha- 
TiACTERs  of  Shak^peare's  Plavs  (Macbcth  con- 
riudedT-THE  WKEK-Scotch  Poem-  Romance  ot 
Real  Life,  Lucien  Bonaparte    rehising  to  be  a 
1(1^^  The  Cat  by  the  Fne,  and  Pictures  in  lie 
Rol-Educ^  ionV  the  Middle  Classes- Table 
-r  n.     Fine  Arts,  Edward's   Botanical  Register, 
iri  o";  and  Bra  ley's  late  Houses  of  Partiament, 
If  The  Honeysrickle,  a  Rondo-To  Correspondents. 
S„™/U«i«.-The  Streets  of  the  Metropolis, 

their  Memoirs,  and  Great  Men. 
.THEIR  MEM  is  published  m  Lon- 

,     I  ,  H   Hoooer   13,  Pall  Mall  East;  but  is  sup- 

p?^d  i^AgentHn  Ih^  Countey  by  C,  Knight,  22, 

Jjudgate  Street, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  small  8vo 
THE  POKMS  of  the  Hon.  WILLIAM 
^     ROBERT  SPENCER.    A  new  Edition,  w  ith 
Corrections  and  Additions,    To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
BiooRAPHicAL  Memoir,  by  the  EniTOK. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Aft  aterloo-place. 


Aldemarle-street,  Feb.  26,  1835. 
BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  of  Mr.  MUR- 

-L  RAY'S  first  complete  and  tunform  Edition  of 
the  various  MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  Dr.  .TOHN- 
SON,  will  be  published  on  Monday,  the  Zua  ol 
March. 


Just  pubhshed,  3rd  edition,  royal  12mo.,  price  7s.6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSIOLOGY 

-L  applied  to  the  PRESERVATION  of  HE  ALH  , 
and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Meiita 
Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M  D  lellow  ol 
the  Royal  CoUegeof  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh;  Simplun, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  London;  and  Hodges  and  Smith, 
Dublin. 


THE  ATLAS,  a  General  Newspaper  and 
Journal  of  Literature,  which  may  be  justly 
called  a  Weekly  Cyclopaidia  of  Politics,  Literature 
Arts,  and  Science,  is  divided  into  two  principal  De 
partments.^_^^^^^.^  AND  LITERATURE. 

These  Departments  arc  subdivided  and  classified 
with  care  and  industry  into  heads  of  easy  reference 
so  that  each  particular  suliject  is  preseiyed  distmct 
and  entire.  Tlie  extraordinary  dimensions  of  tli 
sheet.which  folds  into  sixteen  large  folio-sized  pages, 
containing  forty-eight  columns,  aflbrd  facilities  which 
nS  other  iiublication  possesses. 

NEWS. 

The  Politician.— a  selection  of  the  best  leadm,, 
articles  from  all  the  Journals,  foreign  and  colonial, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  upon  every 
question  of  public  interest;  preserving  in  a  small 
compass  the  striking  oiduions  and  commentaries 
that  lie  scattered  throughout  numerous  and  enpen- 
siVH  oublicatiolis. 

Parliamentary  Debates.— The  proceecbngs  m 
Parliament  are  given  in  the  latioof  their  importance, 
iiurifii-d  from  the  verbiage  and  eiTors  of  language 
wliich  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  the  haste  of  report- 
in"  so  frequently  distort  the  sense.  These  reports 
are'on  a  scale  of  niagnitude  beyond  the  capacity  of 
other  weekly  journals.  .     ,.     ^     <•  r 

Parliamentary  Papers.— A  digest  of  parlui 
mentary  documents  of  obvious  reference  and  popular 
utility. 

British  News. — A  clear  epuonie  of  domestic  oc- 
currences, under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Meet- 
ings, Trade,  Agriculture,  Accidents  and  Ollciices 
Police,  Proceeilings  in  the  Clourts  of  Law  and  Ses 
sions, Court  and  KashionableNews, Church  and  Uni 
ve.sity  ]ntellii;ence.  Military  and  Naval  AHairs,  tin 
Money  Market,  and  the  Miscellaneous  News  ol  the 
Week  up  to  midnight  on  Saturday.    The  hical  news 
of  Ireland  and  Scolhmd  under  sejiarate  heads.  In 
the  conducting  of  this  department  of  The  Atlas  r 
course  is  had  to  many  exclusive  sources  ol  lulornii 
tion,  and  correspondents   have  been  established, 
who  furnish  expressly  the  latest  iiiielligence.  The 
Gazettes  and  Tables  of  Markets,  and  all  matters 
interesting  to  the  Commercial  World,  are  especially 
attended  to.    Unprejudiced  in  its  editorial  capacity, 
Th  e  At  las  allords  a  laitliful  reflection  of  the  opinions 
and  proceedings  of  all  parties.  .  . 

FoBEJQN  News.— The  current  events  m  foreign 


countries,  arranged  in  the  form  of  historical  narra- 
tive, and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
countries  and  colonies  to  which  they  belong.  ^  The 
advantages  which  The  Atlas  possesses  in  this  im- 
portant section  of  intelligence  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  have  enabled  its  conductors  on  several  occasions 
to  anticipate  the  ofhcial  channels  of  information. 
EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  copious  and  authentic  body  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  pubUc,  collected  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  public.private.andoflicial, 
received  by  every  ship  from  India  and  the  Colonies. 
This  information  is  arranged  carefully  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  Presidencies  and  Colonies,  and 
subdivided  according  to  the  various  subjects  it  em- 
braces; including — 

Arrivals— Leave  of  Absence— Military  Appoint- 
ments—Naval Appointments — Furloughs — Retire- 
ment—Return  to  duty— Shipping  Intelligence— Re- 
(piests  fur  extension  of  Furloughs— General  Orders 
in  Council- Private  Correspondence  of  Travellers  m 
the  East— Indian  Omnium,  embracing  a'  great  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  news  — Documents  and  Papers 
of  Historical  Interest— Emigration  IntelUgence,  and 
Local  News. 

LITERATURE. 
Music  and  Musicians.— Scientific  criticisms  on 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  operas,  and  new 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  w  ell  as  in  England,  with 
occasional  engraved  illustrations. 

Orioinal  Essays,  and  Memoranda  on  Men  and 
Things,  embodying  a  lively  commentary  on  passing 
events  and  men  and  manners. 

Theatrical  Criticisms  upon  the  written  and 
actual  Drama,  in  which  both  are  reviewed  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

Review,;  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  nU' 
merous  extracts.  I  iidependent  and  free  from  literary 
and  personal  prejudices,  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
viewers in  '  The  Atlas'  may  be  consulted  with  con- 
fidence in  their  integrity.  ' 

Literarv  Memoranda.— Notes  of  novelties  m 
literal  are  abr(iad  and  at  home,  and  summary  criti- 
cisms on  works  id'  minor  impoitance. 

I'  iNh  Arts.— eekly  notices  of  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, and  critical  deseri'ptions  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  engravings,  with  commentaries  on  new  works 
of  art. 

Scientific  Notices  or  descriptions  of  improve- 
ments in  Mechanics  and  the  experimental  Science, 
illustrated  ueeasionally  by  diagrams,  with  an  account 
of  New  Patents,  Meteorological  Tables,  I'roceedings 
of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  &c. 

The  literary  division  of  '  The  Atlas,'  in  its  various 
branches,  has  formed  an  era  in  the  class  of  publica- 
tions in  which  it  ranks,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable 
union  of  llu'  I'ssmtial  features  c.f  the  more  el.iborate 
Reviews,  with  the  popular  and  practical  objects  of 
the  general  Nev.sji.iper.  ,.  e 

The  atteiilion  that  is  observed  in  the  imnty  ot 
lani»ua"e  and  select'ou  of  subjects,  down  to  the  least 
important  paragriiiih,  in  '  The  Atlas  '  recommends  it 
especially  to  the  use  of  families  and  the  guardians  of 
youth. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The  character  and  circulation  of  '  The  Atlas'  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  desirai.le  as  a  mecUum  lor  Adver- 
tisements, and  the  Po.i.iietors  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  transmitting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  such  Advertisements  as  require  immediate 
insertion. 

'  The  Atlas'  (the  largest  newspaper  printed;  is 
ijublished  eveiy  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  for  the 
post-  and  the  second  edition  on  Sunday  morning, 
containing,  especially  reported,  the  whole  News  of 
Saturday,  up  to  midnight. 
Atlas  Office,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand, 
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MOUKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWEEDGE. 

Oil  the  2d  of  March  will  be  published, 

npHE  PKNNY   MAGAZINE,  Part 

XXXV.    I'lice  r.d. 
THE   I'ENNV  CYCLOPEDIA,  I'avt  XXYI 
Price  9rf. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS.  No, 
XXXIV.,  containing  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of 
Swift,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Clauendon 
Imperial  8vo,  price  2s.  6i/. 

London:  Charles  Knioht,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  POLI- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  2d  of  March  will  be  published, 

T^HE  COMPANION  TO  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER.   No.  XXVII.    Published  Monthly, 
price  4rf. 

Contents  : —Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of 
France.— Changes  of  Administration  and  History 
of  Parties.  No.  III.— Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Light- 
liouses  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —  Election  of 
Speaker.  —  Political  Retrospect  for  February.  — 
Parliamentary  Abstracts. — Trade,  Statistics,  Ike. — 
Chronicle  of  Occurrences. 

London:  Chaiu.ks  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  published, 

A  DDITIOXAL  LISTS  FOR  THE  AL- 

MANACS  of  1833.  puhlisheil  bv  the  Society. 
Containing  the  Ministerial  Changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Lists  there  given,  and  LISTS  of 
the  NEW  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  arranged  Alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  Places  and  the  Names  of 
the  Membi-rs.    Price  2//. 

Loudon:  Charles  Knioht,  22,  Ludgate-stieet. 

universh'Y  OF  London. 

RiPORT,  TO  THE  PrOPBIE TORS,  2jTH  FeiI.  1S33. 

TT  is  sati.sfactory  to  the  Council,  that  this 
Annual  Report  will  vary  little  from  that  of  the 
praceding  year.so  far  asrelaies  to  theiiiU-rnal  alTairs 
of  the  University;  tor  llie  best  evidence  of  tlie  well- 
being  of  a  placi;  of  Education  is  aflbriled  by  tlie 
tranquillity  and  uniformity  of  its  jn'oceedings. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Tlie  Tables  subjoined  to  this  Report  will  show 
tliat  the  Counoiljiave  adhered  as  closely  to  their 
estimate  of  ordiiiary  expenditure  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  University  would  allow.  Tho  esti- 
mate amounted  to  326U/.,  and  the  e.\c;ss<if  actual 
on)inary  expenditure  beyond  that  estimate  has  been 
ouly  2U^/.  9.S-.9,/. 

Thu  ;,ncome  of  the  Univifrsity  from  the  fees  of 
Students,  >vas,  in  the  last  session,  SaUSJ/.,  theordinarv 
je.xp.enditure  was  33(i7/. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  amounts  to  1218/. 
}&.  SJ.,  b.nt  tbe  m'attius  it  comprises  were  of  un- 
AS'.oidable  lavcessity;  they  consist  of — 

1st  Repairs,  44^/.  4j.  'jj, ;  these  exceed  the  Esti- 
linatB  by  iHl.,  whicji  tijrms  part  of  the  above  sum  of 
107/. 

2d,  Interest  on  Mortj;agr,  19,"/. 

3d,  Final  payment  on  account  of  House  in  Gower 
Street,  133/.  16t. 

4th,  Expenses  attending  application  for  charter, 
438/.  ITa". 

To  this  last  matter  the  Council  will  recur. 
STUDENTS. 
The  follow  ing  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  llniversity,  on  the  22d  February,  1834, 
atul  22d  F'ebrnary  instant : — 
„     ,  1834.  1S35. 

Faculty  of  .\rts  and  of  L.tw  122 

Ditto  of  Medicine  347 

Pupils  in  Junior  School,   284  303 

The  Appendix  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  Students  in  each  Class. 

The  gross  amount  received  for  fees,  on  the  22d 
Fi'bruary,  in  the  last  session,  (which  the  Proi)rietors 
will  be  ar  in  mind  was  one  of  unexampled  prosperity,) 
was  7343/.  I5.5.  The  amount  rec.  ived  uji  to  the  'jjd 
instant  is  7319/.;  showing  a  diminution  of  only  24/. 
The  iuconic  of  the  Uni\ersity  is  derived  frcmi  a 
variety  of  minute  sums,  and  must,  therelore,  be 
constantly  subject  to  lluctuations. 

PROFESSORSHIPS. 

The  Council  appoiuteil  William  Golden  Lnmley, 
Esq.,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  lill  tlie 
Chair  of  English  Law,  vacateil  by  Mr  Amos. 

They  conlidenlly  hope  that  the  zeal  and  learning 
of  this  Professor  will  ultimately  obtain  for  him  a 
large  number  of  Students. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the 
University  has  set  the  example,  which  has  been 
lately  so  advantageously  followed  elsewhere,  of  in- 
Btituting  public  and  systematic  prelections  on  the 
L.aw— and  they  cannot  doubt  that  the  time  w  ill  soon 
arrive  when  the  good  sense  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legal  professioa  will  lead  them  to  seek 
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from  the  Legislature  the  substitution  of  .icademical 
instruction  for  some  portion  of  the  present  term  of 
clerkshij). 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Council  have 
accepted  the  resignation  of  -Mr.  Austin,  the  Pro- 
fessor ol  Jurisprudence:  they  inleud  to  take  mea- 
sures tor  filling  his  chair. 

Robert  I.iston  esq,,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmaiy,  Edinburgh,  accepted  the  imitation  of  the 
Council  to  become  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  North 
London  Hospital;  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  since  been  appointed  one  of  the  Pro 
fessors  of  Clmical  Surgery  in  the  University. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr.  Co.Mes  has  resigned  his  ofhec  of  Secretary  to 
the  Univeisity;  and  the  Council  are  considering  the 
means  of  sui)plying  the  vacancy. 

CHARTER. 
Tlie  Council  think  it  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
into  a  detail  of  their  proce  edings  for  the  attainment 
ol  a  Charter,  Ixitli  lircause  thi'se  proceedings  have 
occ.'isiont'd  a  huge  expense  in  this  year,  and  lecause 
the  subji  ct  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  Council  first  presented  a 
petition  for  a  Ch;irter  of  Incorporation,  the  draft  of 
which  (as  is  usual)  accompanied  the  petition.  After 
reeei\ing  the  ajiproval  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Royal  Signature  in  two  instances, 
this  Draft  w  as  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Great  Seal,  its  hist  sta^■e  towards  completion, 
when  the  Heads  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  those  of  Oxford,  interposed,  and  de- 
manded that  a  clause  should  be  inserted,  restraining 
this  University  from  granting  degrees.  ° 
The  Council  dechned  to  accept  a  Charter  encum- 
bered with  such  a  restriction;  and  the  matter  re- 
mained in  this  state  until  the  beginning  of  1834. 
when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate,  the  Council 
applied  to  the  Home  Department  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Crown. 

The  University  of  Oxford  then  petitiimed  the 
Throne  to  be  heard  belore  his  Majesty  in  Council 
gainst  the  Grant,  and  similar  pelilioiis  wer^  prc- 
.  -  nted  from  the  University  of  Cambriilge,  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  the  Teachers  in  the  Hospital  Schools 
of  London. 

The  Council  aeknowlerlge  wiih  gratitude  the  peti- 
tions jiri  srnlrd  to  his  ,\laj.-itv  in  favour  of  the 
(c  harier  by  the  I  'iiy  ot  Loiichui,  and  by  the  three  de- 
nonnii.ili.iin  of  Di.,5euiing  Ministers,meeting  in  Red 
Cross  SIrerl, 

His  Majesty  referred  all  these  petitions  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  before  whom  th.-y  were 
argui  d  in  Apiil  last. 
The  Pi  ivy  Council  came  to  no  decision  on  the  subject. 
HOSPITAL. 
It  is  with  nnmingled  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
ilirect  the  atteliliouof  the  Proprietors  to  the  North 
Loudon  Hospital,  wh,cli,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  .\iMger.  anil  of  the  Hospital  Committee, 
w  as  opened  on  the  1st  of  NovembiT. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  most  8ani;uine  ad- 
vocate for  the  establishment  of  a  HoKpit;d  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University,  could  have  been  entirely 
devoid  of  apprehension  with  respect  to  an  experi- 
ment, the  success  of  which  depended  upon  causes 
dillicult  to  be  foreseen  or  controlled.  'I  liese  appre- 
hensions liave  been,  however,  all  removed  by  the 
event. 

The  wards  of  the  Hospital  are  filled  with  patients, 
and  jiriseut  a  considerable  number  of  interestini; 
cases.  " 

The  College  of  .burgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries unhesitatingly  reci,-iiiscd  it  as  a  School  of 
Clinical  Instruction.  Tlie  Sludcnts  h.aveshowu  their 
confidence  in  the  University,  and  their  aitachm^nt 
to  its  Professors,  by  resorting  to  the  Hosjiital  for 
Cluneal  Instruction,  in  such  numbers  as,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  annual  subscriptions,  nearly  to  se- 
cure the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  exiienses  of  the 
Hosi)ital  during  the  current  year;  whilst  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Medical  Orficers,  the  liberality  of 
the  jiiiblic,  and  the  rigid  economy  maintained  in  the 
Hospital,  justify  the  expectations  which  the  Council 
enteitain  of  its  permanent  prosperity. 

An  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  Hospital  for 
building,  furniture,  and  outfit,  is  subjoined  to  this 
Ri'port,  and  a  copy  of  it  has  already  been  transmit- 
teil  to  the  Proprietors,  who  will, it  is  hoped,  not  hesi- 
tate to  sanction  the  proposed  loan  in  aid  of  an  In- 
stitution, alike  honourable  to  the  liberality  of  the 
University,  and  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  its  Me- 
dical School. 

The  government  of  the  Hospital  and  the  .tppoint- 
ment  of  its  Me.lical  Officers  is  vested  in  the  Council 
of  the  University. 

It  is  with  nnfoigned  pleasure,  too,  that  the  Council 
remind  the  Proprietors  of  the  generous  offer  of  the 
Medical  Professors  to  relieve  the  University  from  the 
burden  of  interest  for  the  proposed  loan. '  When  it 
IS  recollected  that  the  Medical  Professors  discharge 
their  arduous  duties  in  the  Hospital  without  remu- 
neration, this  new  sacrifice  will  not  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Statement  of  Capit.iland  its  Expenditure. 

2.  Estimated  and  actual  Exjienditurc  of  Session 
1833-34,  and  Estimate  for  1834-33. 

3.  List  of  Students  in  each  Class  in  the  last  .and 
present  Sessions,  and  Statement  of  Fees  received. 

4.  State  of  Library  and  Collections. 

5.  Statemeut  of  Cajiital  and  outlay  for  Hospital. 
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26,  HoiLHs-sinEKT,  Feb.  24,  183.) 
T-HE  '  MKMOIKS  OK  MIRAUEAU  ' 

TEA^CHi'r  •  LANGUAGE  ITS  OWN 

E.  CHURTON  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  the 
above  \\  orks  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

UNIVERSITY    of  LONDON.-GEO- 
LOGY.     This  Course   will  consist  of  about 
liiirty  Lectures,  and  wdl  commence  on  Thursday, 
tlie  5th  of  March,  at  Six  o'clock  P.M.    The  Lectures  1 
»il  be  continued  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Tliursd.iv,  ' 
and  Friday.  ' 

The  Course  will  consist  of  three  parts,  compre- 
hending the  following  subjects  :  — 

First  Part,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  Composition  of 
Minerals,  and  on  the  Nature,  Formation,  and  Super- 
position of  Rocks. 

Second  Part,  by  Dr.  Grant,  on  Fossil  Zoology. 

Ihird  Part,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  on  Fossil  liotjiny. 

THO.MAS  COATES,  Secretary. 

Council  Room,  Feb.  25th,  1835. 

RAILWAYS  AND  STEAM  CARRIAGES. 
^HK  MECH.ANiCS'  MAG.\ZIMC,  Hart 
Ho,  for  February  (price  Is.  Cd.),  contains— 
Uescription  of  Weeks's  Patent  Cooking  Apparatus, 
with  Engravings-Evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
tlie  House  ol  Commons  on  Mr.  Guinev's  Case— Mr 
Hancock's  Claims— Improved  Air-Pump,  with  En- 
gravings-IIalfyearly  Report  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  Company— New  Railwav  be- 
t\yeen  Liverpool  and  Manchester— Railway  Reports 
ot  .-^lessis.  Vignoles  and  Locke— Symington's  Patent 
Paddle-wheel,  with  Engravings-the  Railway  Divi- 
denil  Questiuii— Witty  s  Patent  Mode  of  Propelling 
f'?;'""Jf="''HS''s.«itli  Engravings- London  Fires  in 
1834— Russell's  Steam  (.'arriage.  Patent  ISoiler,  &c  , 
with  lour  Ensraviiigs- Review  of  Colonel  lieaufov's 
Works— the  Sea  Water  Purifying  Company— Mr. 
Kuttar  on  the  (Jomi  a  ative  Expense  of  G.as  and 
Cauitle  Light— Scien.ifie  Notes  and  Notices,  &e  &c 
at"  T)''T  ■^'''''''""''■•s'  Magazine,  most  ably  edited  h\ 
Mr.  Robertson,  has,  from  its  establishment,  had  aii 
extensive  circulation  ;  and  it  eommmiieates  for  Sd 
awee.i,tar  more  valuable  information,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  tli.m  was  ever  before  plac;d  w.ihin  the 
reach  ot  even  those  who  could  alliud  to  pay  six 
times  as  inucli  fi.r  it."-Lord  Brougham's  Remarks 
on  the  Education  of  the  People. 

OHiee,  No.  (i,  Peterborough-court,  Fleet-street 
where  may  be  had  any  of  the  Volumes,  Parts,  or 
Numbers,  from  Vol.  XII.  to  XXI.  inclusive. 


Illustrated  by  128  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by 
Stotliard  and  Turner. 
On  the  1st  of  March  will  be  pTtblislied,  pi  ice  Four 
Shillings,  Part  I.  of  the 

pOETICAL    WORKS    of  S.VMUEL 

nf  Tv/''^*^'';''?;  1^«1-  Comprising  the  '  Pleasures 
of  Memory  '  Humai,  Life,'  ■  Italy,'  ^c.  To  be  com- 
pleted  in  len  Monthly  Parts. 

E.  Moxon,  Dover-street ;  and  T.  CadeU,  Strand. 


Price  3s.  Gi/.  bound, 

A  Rl  of  READING  with  ACCUR-VCY 

and  EFFECT. 
"  Tlie  Rhetorical  Class  liook,  bv  H.  Innes,  is  an 
excellent  selection  of  pieces  for  reading  aloud;  pre- 
faced by  some  cle^er  and  ingenious  remarks  on  elo- 
cution, with  directions  for  its  practice.'  -Spectator 
We  heartily  commend  it  10  every  one  engaged  in 
inT  yi""l'-''-Greeawich  GuardTan. 

liRUIsH  YOUTH  S  SPELLING  BOOK,  by 
the  same  A  uilior,  price  Is. 

London:  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
On  the  2Stli  instant,  with  manv  Cuts  price  01 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain.    By  Ed- 
ward Baines,  jun.  Esq.    8vo.    London.    Pp.  543. 

The  forces  whicli  are  at  work  in  the  social  system  of 
this  world  are  such,  that  there  is  no  change  witliin  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  laws  of  physical  and  moral 
nature  which  occasions  in  us  any  surprise  to  find  that 
they  have  effected  it,  when  a  long  period  of  time  has  been 
allowed  for  their  operation.  In  that  case  the  very 
greatest  changes  seem  only  the  natural  result,  and  that 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  surprise  is  excited, 
not  when  they  do,  but  when  they  do  not  take  place.  But 
as  in  the  history  of  civilization  there  are  some  passages, 
sucii  as  the  halt  made  for  the  last  3000  years  (at  least) 
by  the  people  of  India,  that  raise  our  wonder,  by  pre- 
senting us  with  permanence  and  sameness  where  we  na- 
turally look  for  motion  and  mutation  ;  so  there  are  others 
that  fill  us  with  an  amazement  of  a  different  kind,  by 
setting  before  us  a  revolution,  mighty  apparently  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  space  of  time  within  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  Of  this  latter  character  is  every 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  society  of  which  the 
same  generation  that  has  witnessed  the  completion  has  wit- 
nessed also  the  commencement.  We  may  mention,  for 
instance,"  as  examples,  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  during  the  short  reign  of  that  great  con- 
queror— the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  from 
a  territory  little  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  over 
nearly  all  the  then  known  world,  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
Pompey,  Cuesar,  and  Anthony — the  rapid  growth  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century — ■ 
the  elevation  of  Russia  from  semibarbarism  and  almost 
political  insignificance,  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great — the  rise,  in  what  we  may  call  our  own  age, 
because  within  the  experience  and  recollection  of  per- 
sons yet  living,  of  the  empire  of  the  United  States 
in  tlie  west,  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  in  the 
east,  and  of  that  of  Napoleon  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Each  of  these  events  may  be  likened  to  the  cloud,  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  that  spreads  itself 
out  till  it  covers  the  whole  heavens. 

Equally  wonderful,  in  the  same  way,  is  the  growth 
of  the  English  cotton  manufacture.  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  this  was  yet  but  one  among  the  crowd  of 
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the  subordinate  branches  of  tlie  national  industry.  In 
the  very  minute  index  to  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce, published  in  1763,  the  term  Cotton  does  not 
occur.  Within  less  than  half  a  century — counting  from 
the  date  of  Arkwright's  first  patent  in  1769 — this  ma- 
nufacture sprung  up  from  being,  properly  speaking,  no 
manufacture  at  all  (for  there  were  no  cotton  factories 
till  after  that  time),  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  establishment  in  the  same  brief  space  of  a  mighty 
military  dominion,  is  really  nothing  so  marvellous  as  this; 
and  in  point  of  real  importance — of  wide  and  enduring  in- 
fluence upon  the  conditien  of  mankind — how  do  some  of 
the  proudest  of  the  political  fabrics  which  the  world  has 
seen  cut  out  by  the  sword,  dwindle  in  the  comparison  ? 
The  empires  of  Alexander,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Napo- 
leon, as  they  each  of  them  "  rose  like  an  exhalation," 
so  as  like  mere  visions  might  they  be  said  to  break 
asunder,  and  sink  into  the  earth — that  one  the  most 
suddenly  and  the  most  completely  of  all  (we  mean  the 
last),  which  was  in  show  the  most  towering  and  gor- 
geous. But  the  fabric,  the  rise  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  contemplate,  not  being  built  up  by  any  kind  of 
force,  but  growing  spontaneously  out  of  the  wants  of 
men,  is  as  stable  as  the  fabric  of  human  civilization  itself, 
of  whicli  indeed  it  is  a  part.  The  one  can  only  be 
overthrown  by  what  would  shake  and  threaten  to  bring 
down  the  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  had  till  now  no  com- 
plete history  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  only 
accounts  of  its  rise  and  progress  that  have  been  given  to 
the  public  have  been  avowedly  mere  sketches,  in  which 
many  parts  of  the  subject  are  left  uninquired  into, 
or  hastily  and  imperfectly  explained.  Most  of 
them  have  appeared,  not  as  separate  publications,  but 
as  contributions  to  encyclopaedias  and  other  such 
works.  With  4he  exception  of  Mr.  Guest's  work, 
which  is  jirincipally  an  examination  of  the  claims  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  to  the  inventions  that  pass 
under  his  name  (although  the  book  contains  also  many 
curious  fragments  of  information  on  other  points),  we 
do  not  know  any  distinct  volume  devoted  to  this  inte- 
resting subject.  Dr.  Aiken  has  given  a  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  his  '  History  of  Manchester 
another,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  very  best  that  has 
appeared,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  jilace  ;  and  there  are 
also  the  article  in  '  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,'  that  by  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne,  in  the  Supplement  to  the '  Cyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'andthatby  Mr.  Macculloch,  in  his'  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary.' In  every  one  of  these  papers  there  is  much 
valuable  information  ;  but  the  most  comj)Iete  of  them 
cannot  jiretend  to  the  character  of  being  more  than  a 
compentlium,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  more  diffuse  than 
the  rest  upon  some  ])articular  head,  it  only  on  that  ac- 
count passes  the  more  cursorily  over  the  rest  of  the 
subject. 

The  best  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  whicli 
wc  were  in  possession  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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present  volume,  was  tliat  written  by  tlie  same  author, 
and  published  about  tuo  years  ago,  in  his  father's  '  His- 
tory of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.'  It  was  not 
only  (with  the  excejJtion  of  the  very  short  sketch  in 
the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Macculioch's  Dictionary) 
the  latest  account  which  had  appeared,  but  it  was  also 
the  fullest ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the 
manufacture  especially,  it  contained  some  important 
corrections  of  preceding  accounts.  The  volume  now 
before  us  is  this  account  greatly  enlarged. 

"  Having  bestowed  (says  the  author,  in  his  preface)  mucli 
labour,  not  unsviccessfully,  in  obtaining  additional  materials  to 
elucidate  both  the  early  liistory  and  the  actual  state  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, I  am  now  enabled  to  present  to  the  public  a  far  more 
complete  and  more  accurate  portraiture  of  the  largest  and  most 
extraordinary  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  existing  in  the 
■world.  The  work  has  swelled  to  nearly  three  times  its  original 
dimensions." 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  '  History  or  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,'  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  be- 
sides having  the  recommendation  of  being  a  work  much 
wanted,  it  is  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  is 
in  all  respects  nearly  everything  that  could  be  desired 
under  that  title.  The  autlior  has  availed  himself  with 
great  diligence,  not  only  of  everything  that  had  been 
before  jirinted  on  the  different  parts  of  his  subject,  but 
also  of  many  sources  of  information  not  accessible  to  the 
public  generally — such  as  manuscript  documents  and 
the  communications  of  private  individuals  ; — and  he  has 
in  this  way  been  enabled  to  introduce  into  his  narrative 
a  considerable  number  of  new  and  curious  facts,  and  to 
throw  much  additional  light  upon  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  matters  that  come  under  his  review.  It 
doesnot  appear  to  be  any  part  of  his  designto  give  minute 
or  technical  explanations  of  the  construction  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines  used  in  the  manufacture  ;  but  they  are 
all  sufficiently  set  forth,  both  by  descriptions  and  illus- 
trative engravings,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  action 
and  effect.  His  clearness  of  statement,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  historical  and  statistical  details  which  make 
up  the  body  of  the  work,  is  admirable  ;  and  so  is  the 
spirit  in  which  he  looks  at  the  moral  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  sound  sense  of  his  conclusions  and  general 
views. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  will  be  best  explained  in  the 
author's  own  words  : — 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  volume  to  record  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  this  great  manufacture  ;  briefly  to  notice  its 
ancient  history  in  the  Kast,  and  its  sluggish  and  feeble  progress 
in  other  countries,  until  the  era  of  invention  in  England  ;  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  this  country  for  mannfactui-ing  in- 
dustry ;  to  state  more  fully  and  accurately  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  great  mechanical 
inventions,  including  the  JJij  s/i//Ute,  the  spitminy  by  rollers,  the 
carding-machiiie^  the  jenny,  the  mii/e,  the  ilemn-enyi/ie,  tlie  power- 
Zoom,  the  dres'sing-macliinc,  the  lyhnder  prinliny  mavliine,  and 
mechanical  engravuig ;  to  mention  the  important  chemical  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  tlie  various  and  beautiful 
processes  of  calico-])iinting  ;  —  to  show  tlie  combined  effect  of 
these  inventions  and  discoveries,  in  the  astonishing  extension  of 
the  manufacture  ; — to  give  the  natural  history  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, cotton-wool  ;  to  show  how  far  the  trade  has  been  interfered 
with  by  legislative  enactments  and  fiscal  regulations ; — to  de- 
sciibe  and  illustrate  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture,  and 
the  condition  of  the  vast  popidation  engaged  in  its  various  de- 
partments; and  finally,  to  weigh  the  probaliilities  in  favour  of,  or 
against,  the  continued  pre-eminence  of  the  English  cotton  manu- 
facture." 

In  a  short  introductory  chapter,  after  noticing  the 
birlli  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  India,  Mr.  Baines  pro- 
ceeds to  compare,  in  their  general  characteristics,  the 
four  great  raw  materials  which  furnish  the  clothing  of  men 
— cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  silk — the  first  two  belonging-  to 
the  vegetable,  and  the  last  two  to  the  animal  world.  An 
advantage,  he  remarks,  which  cotton  possesses  as  a  ma- 
terial for  clothing,  both  in  hot  and  cold  countries,  is,  that 
from  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  compared  with 
linen,  it  preserves  the  body  at  a  more  equable  tempera- 


ture. It  condenses  but  little  of  the  perspiration,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  absorbs  more  of  it. 

"  Another  advantage  of  calico  over  linen,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 
"  lias  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  scientific  gentleman,  as  import- 
ant ;  calico  being  a  worse  conductor  of  electricity  than  linen, 
does  not  so  easily  allow  the  body  to  be  deprived  of  its  due  supply 
of  the  electric  fluid  ;  and  this,  I  am  assured,  has  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  body." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  early  history  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  collected  from  the  notices  of  Herodotus, 
Nearchus,  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  The  last  men- 
tioned writer,  following  the  account  of  Theophrastus, 
describes  the  cotton-trees  (A> bores  gos.iympini)  of  the 
island  of  Tylos,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  bearing  fruit  of 
the  size  of  the  cjuince — "  Ferunt  cotonei  mali  amplitu- 
dine  cucurbitas."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Pliny- 
should  here  compare  the  pod  of  the  cotton-tree  to  an- 
other kind  of  fruit,  the  quince,  or  cotonemn,  the  name  of 
which  so  nearly  resembles  that  by  which  his  arbor  ^os- 
sympiiius  is  now  known.  Tiie  passage  has  made  it  he 
supposed  by  many  that  the  modern  word  collun  is  merely 
the  ancient  name  for  the  quince,  applied  to  what  was 
thought  to  resemble  that  fruit.  And  yet  the  term  cotton 
is  evidently  identical  with  goottn,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Baines  suggests,  that  it  is  possible  the  Arabs 
themselves  may  have  adopted  the  word  from  the  Latin 
or  Greek.  In  the  latter  language  cotoneum  is  Kvcwyioy, 
from  Cy<lon,  a  city  in  Crete,  from  which  the  quince  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brought. 

It  is  singular  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  tliough  it 
had  flourished  from  time  immemorial  in  India,  appears 
not  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  but  for  some  hundreds  of  years  the  knowledge 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  corner  of  that 
peninsula.  The  earliest  notice  which  Mr.  Baines  has 
been  able  to  find  of  its  existence  in  Italy,  is  dated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  then  introduced  into  Venice, — not  from  Spain, 
doubtless,  but  from  Constantinople  or  Syria.  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  flourished  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  probably  from  that  country  it  passed,  about  the 
end  of  the  century  following,  into  England. 

"  It  is  obvious,"  observes  Mr.  Baines,  "  that  the  use  of  cotton 
clothing  spread  very  slowly,  except  when  it  was  borne  onward  by 
the  impetuous  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  and  colonization. 
The  manufacture  was  general  in  India,  and  had  attained  high 
excellence  in  the  age  of  the  first  Greek  historian,  that  is,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  which  time  it  had  already  existed 
for  an  unknown  period  ;  yet  eighteen  centuries  more  elapsed 
before  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  or  Constantinople,  or  even 
secured  a  footing  in  the  neighbouring  empire  of  China.  Though 
so  well  suited  to  hot  climates,  cottons  were  known  rather  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  a  common  article  of  dress  in  Egypt  and  Persia, 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  five  centuries  after  the 
Greeks  had  heard  of  the  '  wool-bearing  trees'  of  India.  In  Egypt 
the  manufacture  has  never  reached  any  considerable  degree  of 
excellence,  and  the  muslins  worn  by  the  higher  classes  have 
always  been  imported  from  India.  In  Spain,  the  manufacture, 
after  flourishing  to  some  degree,  became  nearly  extinct.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  it  had  a  lingering  and  ignoble 
existence.  It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
same  manufacture  ever  existed  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
which  now  exists  in  England.  A  coarse  and  heavy  article  was  in- 
deed fabricated,  probably  half  of  cotton  and  half  of  linen  ;  but  it 
was  of  too  little  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians  ;  and 
calicoes,  muslins,  and  the  more  delicate  cotton  goods,  were  never 
made  in  luirope,  except  possibly  by  the  Moors  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  until  the  invention  of  the  spinning  machinery  in  Eng 
land." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  era  of  invention,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  this  country,  no  material  imjiroveinent  appears 
to  have  been  anywhere  made  on  the  implements  by 
which  cotton  was  spun  and  woven.  In  an  interesting- 
account  of  the  manufacture  as  it  is  carried  on  in  India, 
— with  the  primitive  distaff,  and  the  simplest  and  rudest 
apparatus  that  could  possibly  answer  the  puiposc  of  a 
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I  loom,— the  author  notices  a  specimen  of  Dacca  mushn, 

•  which  was  brought  from  India  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkms 

:  the  librarian  of  the  East  India  Company,  -m  1786  and 

•  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  principal  ot  the 
Company's  factory  at  Dacca,  as  the  finest  then  made 
tltere : — 

"Like  all  Indian  muslins,"  he  says,  "  it  has  a  yellowish  hue, 
caused  by  imperfect  bleaching.  Though  the  worse  for  many 
years'  exposure  in  a  glass  case,  and  the  handling  of  visitors,  it  is 
of  exquisite  delicacy,  softness,  and  transparency;  yet  the  yarn 
of  which  it  is  woven,  and  of  which  Sir  Charles  also  brought  a 
specimen,  is  not  so  fine  as  some  which  has  been  spun  by  ma- 
chines in  this  country." 

It  ajipears  that  a  pound  of  this  Indian  yarn  would 
measure  115  miles,  2  furlongs,  and  60  yards. 

"  Cotton-yarn,"  continues  BIr.  Baiiies,  «  has  been  spun  in 
England,  making  350  hanks  to  the  pound  weight,  each  hank 
measuring  840  yards,and  the  whole  forming  a  thread  of  167  miles 
in  length.  This,  however,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  showing 
I  how  fine  the  cotton  can  possibly  be  spun  by  our  machines,  since 
'  no  such  yarn  is,  or  could  be,  used  in  the  making  of  muslins,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  in  this  country.  The  extreme  of  fineness 
to  which  yarns  for  muslins  are  ever  spun  in  England,  is  250 
hanks  to  the  pound,  which  would  form  a  thread  measuring  119i 
miles;  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  finer  yarn  is  used  than 
220  hanks  to  the  pound,  which  is  less  fine  than  the  specimen  of 
Dacca  muslin  above-mentioned.  The  Indian  hand-spun  yarn  is 
softer  than  the  mule-yarn  of  England,  and  the  muslins  made  of 
the  former  are  much  more  durable  than  those  made  of  the  latter. 
In  point  of  appearance,  however,  the  book-muslin  of  Glasgow  is 
very  superior  to  the  Indian  muslin,  not  only  because  it  is  better 
bleached,  but  because  it  is  more  evenly  woven,  and  from  yarn 
of  uniform  thickness;  whereas  the  threads  in  the  Indian  fabric 
vary  con.siderably." 


Mr.  Baines  thinks  it  probable  that  the  specimen 
brought  home  by  Sir  Cliarles  Williins,  though  the  finest 
then  made  at  the  city  of  Dacca,  is  not  equal  to  the  most 
delicate  muslins  made  in  that  neighbourhood  in  former 
times,  or  even  in  the  present.  The  Rev.  W.  Ward,  in 
his  'View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of 
the  Hindoos,'  says,  that  at  two  places  in  Bengal,  Sonar- 
ga  and  Vikruni-pooru,  muslins  are  made  by  a  few 
families  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  "  when  the  muslm  is 
laid  on  the  grass,  and  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  it  is 
no  longer  discernible."  Some  further  interesting  details, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
are  given  respecting  the  cotton  manufacture  of  India, 
from  an  unpublished  account  of  the  districts  of  Puraniya 
(Purneah),  Patna,  and  Dinajpur,  by  Dr.  Francis  Hamil- 
ton (formerly  Buchanan),  in  the  library  of  the  India 
House. 

In  its  original  seat  this  ancient  manufacture  is  now 
fast  giving  way  before  the  looms  of  England, — "  wither- 
ing," as  Mr.  Baines  expresses  it,  "  under  the  compe- 
titTon  of  a  power  which  is  but  of  yesterday."    For  a 
long  time,  however,  a  great  outcry  was  directed  against 
the  admission  of  the  muslins  and  calicoes  of  India  into 
this  country,  on  the  ground  that  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures would  be  thereby  ruined  ;  and  the  Legislature  did 
not  hesitate  to  interfere  with  its  penalties  and  prohibitions 
for  the  prevention  of  this  apprehended  evil.    Mr.  Baines 
has  collected  some  curious  extracts  from  pamplilets  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  Uie  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  amusingly  illus- 
trate the  prevalent  notions  and  feelings  of  the  time. 
The  author  of  one  of  them,  entitled, '  The  Ancient  Trades 
Decayed  and  Repaired  Again,'  published  in  1678,  after 
bewailing  the  substitution  of  "  painted  and  Indian-stained 
and  striped  calico,"  instead  of  the  green  sey  that  was 
wont  to  be  used  for  children's  frocks,  and  the  use  of  cot- 
tons from  Bengal  "  both  for  linings  to  coats  and  for  pet- 
ticoats too,"  gravely  recommends  the  prohibition  of  stage 
coaches,  on  account  of  tlieir  injuring  the  proprietors  of 
the  inns  on  the  road,  by  conveying  the  passengers  too 
quickly  and  at  too  little  expense !    This,  we  suppose, 
is  the  same  ingenious  genlleaian  who  made  a  similar 


proposal  in  '  The  Grand  Concern  of  England  Explained," 

published  in  1673*. 

Chapter  VIL  commences  tlie  history  ot  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  England.  Appended  to  a  notice  of  the 
unequalled  natural  advantages  of  water-power,  fuel,  and 
iron,  which  the  district  of  Lancashire  in  particular  pos- 
sesses for  this  department  of  manufacturing  industry,  we 
find  here  the  following  note: — 

"  On  the  river  Irwell,  from  the  first  mill  near  Bacup,  to  Pres- 
tolee,  near  Bolton,  there  is  about  900  feet  of  fall  available  tor 
mills,  800  of  which  is  occupied.  On  this  river  and  Us  branches 
it  is  computed  that  there  are  no  less  than  300  nulls.  A  project 
is  in  course  of  execution  to  increase  the  water  power  ot  the  dis- 
trict, already  so  great  and  so  much  concentrated,  and  to  equalize 
the  force  of  the  stream,  by  forming  eighteen  reservoirs  on  ttie 
hills,  to  be  filled  in  times  of  flood,  and  to  yield  their  supplies  in 
the  drought  of  summer.  These  reservoirs,  according  to  the  plan, 
would  cover  270  acres  of  ground,  and  contain  241,300,000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  which  would  give  a  power  equal  to  6600  lioises. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  59,000/.  One  reservoir  has  been  com- 
pleted, another  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  design  will  be  carried  into  efi"ect." 

Although  we  find  mention  made  of  the  cottons  of 
Manchester  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  clearly  establislied  that  these  ancient  cottons  were  in 
reality  a  coarse  kind  of  woollens.  The  researches  of 
the  present  author  have  not  discovered  any  earlier  notice 
of  the  true  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  than  the 
well-known  passage  in  Lewis  Roberts's  '  Treasure  ot 
Traffic,'  published  in  1641,  in  which  that  writer  speaks 
of  the  merchants  of  Manchester  as  being  then  in  the 
habit  of  buying  cotton  wool  in  London  that  comes 
first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  working  and  perfect- 
in"-  the  same  into  fustians,  vermilions,  dimities,  and 
other  such  stuffs,  which  being  afterwards  returned  to 
London,  were  then  vended  and  not  seldom  sent  into 
foreign  parts.  It  may  be  presumed  from  this  account, 
that  m  1641  the  cotton  manufacture  had  been  for  some 
time  established  at  Manchester. 

From  this  time  the  manufacture  probably  went  on 
slowly  increasing  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  for  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years,  judging 
from  the  quantities  of  the  raw  material  imported,  of 
wliich  an  accoimt  is  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
present  volume,  from  the  records  of  the  Custom  House, 
it  would  appear  rather  to  have  declined.  In  1697  the 
quantity  of  cotton-wool  imported  was  1,976,359  lbs.,  and 
in  1741  it  was  only  1,645,031  lbs.  By  1751,  however, 
it  had  reached  2,976,610  lbs. 

The  accounts  he  has  obtained  from  the  Custom  House 
enable  Mr.  Baines  to  correct  a  probably  very  erroneous 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.,  which  has  been  often  given.   It  is 
generally  said,  that  at  this  time  the  entire  value  of  all  the 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  amounted  only 
to  about  200,000/.  a-year,  and  for  this  estimate  the  aulho- 
ritv  of  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  is  quoted.    In  point 
of  fact,  Dr.  Percival  merely  quoted  the  statement  in  his 
'  Observations  on  Population,'  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1788,  entitled  '  An  Important  Crisis  in  the 
Calico  and  Muslin  Manufactures  of  the  Country  ex- 
plained,' which  is  throughout  full  of  violence  and  mis- 
representation.   But  at  any  rate  it  now  turns  out,  that 
the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1764,  amounted  to  more  than  the  sum  thus 
assigned  as  the  value  of  the  entire  manufacture  only 
four°  years  before.    It  appears  from  the  books  of  the 
Custom  House  to  have  been  200,354/.    It  is  worthy  ot 
observation,  however,  that  in  1751  tlie  value  ot  the  cotton 
goods  exported  was  only  45,986/.,  and  as  tins  was  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  its  amount  ten  years  before 
we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  in  1760  it  was  even  halt 
what  it  was  in  1764. 

Mr.  Baines's  eighth  chapter,  entitled  '  ihe  J^ra  ot 


*  See  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  I. 
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Invention,'  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  liis  wovk.  It 
brings  down  the  liistory  of  llie  attempts  to  spin  cotton 
by  ni.icliinery  to  tlie  time  of  Sir  Kieliard  Arlcwriglit,  and 
conclusively  demonstrates,  that  tlie  celebrated  method  of 
spinning  by  rollers,  for  wliich  Arkvvriglit  took  out  liis 
first  patent  in  ]  769,  was  neither  liis  invention  (at  least 
in  the  first  instance)  nor  that  of  Higlis  (or  Hayes),  the 
person  to  whom  those  who  iiave  denied  his  claims  have 
hitherto  attributed  it,  but  was  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore put  in  practice  and  made  the  subject  of  u  patent  by 
Mr.  John  Wyatt,  of  Eirmingham,  a  name  all  but  for- 
gotten in  the  history  of  the  manufacture. 

Tiie  first  )3ublic  mention  of  AVyatt's  claim  to  this 
honour  in  recent  times,  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
liis  son,  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  in  a  letter  dated  15th  No- 
vember, 1817,  addressed  to  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  Wyatt, 
and  ])rinted  in  the  Number  for  January,  1S18,  of  the 
'  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,' 
which  was  then  edited  by  the  latter.  The  memory  of 
the  invention  had  thus  lain  dormant  for  nearly  eighty 
years. 

Mr.  Wyati's  letter,  althougli  very  curious  and  minute 
in  some  of  its  details,  did  not  describe  the  machine  con- 
trived by  his  father  so  precisely  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  its  principle  was  the  same  afterwards  adopted 
by  Arkwright;  and  the  patent,  althougli  sent  along  with 
the  letter  for  publication  in  the  '  Repertory,'  unfortu- 
nately had  not  been  printed.  The  letter,  therefore,  ex- 
cited but  little  attention  at  the  time  ;  and  when  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Kennedy  jiublished  his  Essay,  already  men- 
tioned, '  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,' 
in  the  '  I^Iinnoiis  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
so|)liical  Society,'  he  mcrelv  noticed  the  claim  of  Mr. 
"\V  vatt  ill  a  note,  and  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  ma- 
chine invented  by  him  was  probably  not  similar  to  that 
afterwards  produced  bv  Arkwright. 

The  ])atent  taken  out  by  Wyatt,  however,  in  the  name 
of  his  j)artner,  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  has  since  been  found, 
and  has  set  the  matter  at  rest.  This  interesting  document 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Guest,  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,'  by 
whom  it  u  as  communicated  to  Mr.  Baines  ;  and  it  was, 
we  believe,  first  printed  about  two  years  ago,  in  the 
'  Plistory  of  tlie  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.' 

The  material  part  of  this  patent  is  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  The  wool  or  cotton  being  thus  prepared,  one  end  of  tlie  mass, 
rope,  thread,  or  sliver,  is  )iut  lietwi.Kt  a  pair  of  I'olk'rs,  cylinders, 
or  cniies,  or  some  such  movements,  whicli,  being  twined  round 
by  tlieir  motion,  draws  in  the  raw  mass  of  wool  or  cotton  to  be 
spun,  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  given  tosuch  rollers,  cylinders, 
or  cones :  as  the  prepared  mass  passes  regularly  through  or  be- 
twixt these  rollers,  cylinders,  or  cones,  n  succession  of  other  rol- 
lers, cylinders,  or  cones,  moving  proforlionabbj  faster  than  the Jirsl, 
firaw  the  rope,  thread,  or  sliver,  into  un)j  degree  ofjineness  which 
may  be  rcqidred." 

It  is  added,  that  only  one  pair  of  rollers  may  be 
used  ;  and  in  that  case  the  diminution  of  the  thread  will 
be  effected  by  making  the  bobbin  u])on  which  it  is  spun 
draw  it  out  faster  than  it  is  drawn  in  by  tlie  rollers,  in 
the  proportion  that  may  be  desired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this,  as  to  the 
identity  in  principle  between  the  celebrated  contrivance 
of  Arkwright  and  that  invented  by  Wyatt  thirty  years 
before.  Mr.  Baines,  we  have  only  to  add,  has  brought 
forward  abundant  evidence,  both  from  the  papers  of 
Wyatt,  which  arc  still  jireserved,  and  from  facts  com- 
mimicatcd  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Wyatt, 
of  South wark,  to  show  tliat  he,  and  not  Lewis,  in 
whose  name,  as  being  the  monicd  partner,  the  patent 
was  taken  out,  was  the  real  author  of  the  invention. 

There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  AV^yatt's 
invention  was  not  unknown  to  Arkwright,  and  even  that 
some  of  the  machines  erected  by  the  former  (for  the 


apparatus  was  put  up  both  at  Birmingham  and  at  North- 
amjiton,  where  it  continued  in  operation  till  1764,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  account)  had  been  seen  by  the 
latter.  Mr.  Baines,  however,  is  not  inclined  to  think 
that  Arkwright  had  ever  actually  seen  any  of  AVyatt's 
machines,  though  he  does  not  doubt  that  he  was  aware 
of  their  general  principle.  Comparing  the  machine,  as 
described  in  Wyatt's  specification,  with  that  afterwards 
produced  by  Arkwright,  he  remarks,  tiiat  while  the 
principle  of  operation  is  undoubtedly  the  same  in  hotii, 
the  mechanical  details  of  the  two  have  little  in  common, 
and  that  "  so  far  is  the  one  from  being  a  copy  of  the 
other,  that  that  of  Arkwright  indicates  great  inventive 
talent,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  seen  the  former 
machine." 

"  The  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense  which  attended  the  com- 
pleting of  the  invention,"  be  says  in  another  place,  "  prove,  at 
the  very  least,  that  Arkwright  did  not  receive  it  from  any  other 
person  a  perfect  machine.  If  he  had  seen  either  M'yatt's  ma- 
chine, or  the  model  of  that  of  Highs,  lie  had  still  to  perfect  the 
details;  and  the  determined  assidiiitj'  and  conlidence  with  which 
be  devoted  himself  to  this  undertaking,  before  the  machine  had 
ever  been  made  to  answer,  show  that  be  had  sufficient  mechani- 
cal capacity  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  sufficient  talent  and 
energy  to  make  the  invention  practicable  and  prohtalile." 

The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  he  sums  up  his 
view  of  the  character  and  history  of  Arkwright : — 

"  The  most  marked  traits  in  the  character  of  Arkwright  were 
his  wonderful  ardour,  energy,  and  perseverance.  lie  commonly 
laboured  in  bis  multifarious  concerns  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night  ;  and  when  considerably  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age,  feeling  that  the  defects  of  his  education  placed 
him  under  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  conducting  his 
correspondence,  and  in  the  general  management  of  his  business, 
he  encroached  upon  his  sleep,  in  order  to  gain  an  hour  each  day 
to  learn  Knglisli .  grammar,  and  another  hour  to  improve  his 
writing  and  orthogra|)hy.  He  was  impatient  of  whatever  inter- 
fered with  bis  favourite  pursuits ;  and  the  fact  is  too  strikingly 
characteristic  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  be  separated  from  his 
wile  not  manv  years  after  their  marriage,  because  she,  convinced 
that  he  would  starve  his  family  by  scheming  when  lie  should 
have  been  shaving,  broke  some  of  his  experimental  models  of 
machinery.  Arkwright  was  a  severe  economist  of  time;  and, 
that  he  might  not  waste  a  moment,  he  generally  travelled  v  iih 
four  horses,  and  at  a  very  rapid  speed.  His  concerns  in  Derby- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Scotland,  were  so  extensive  and  iiu- 
merous,  as  to  show  at  once  his  astonishing  power  of  transacting 
business,  and  his  all-grasping  spirit.  In  many  of  these  he  had 
partners,  but  be  generally  managed  in  such  a  way  that,  whoever 
lost,  he  himself  was  a  gainer.  So  unbounded  was  his  confidence 
in  the  success  of  his  machinery,  and  in  the  national  wealth  to  be 
produced  by  it,  that  he  would  make  light  of  discussions  on  taxa- 
tion, and  say  that  he  would  pay  the  national  debt  !  His  specula- 
tive schemes  were  vast  and  daring;  he  contemplated  entering 
into  the  most  extensive  mercantile  transactions,  and  buying  up 
all  the  cotton  in  the  world,  in  order  to  make  an  enormous  jirofit 
by  the  monopoly:  and  from  the  extravagance  of  some  of  these 
designs,  his  judicious  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  lived 
to  put  them  in  practice,  he  might  have  overset  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  prosperity  !  ' 


DUNLOP'S  SPANISH  MEMOIRS. 

(Continued  from  No.  .33.) 
The  infant  Charles  was  proclaimed  King  at  Madrid  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1665,  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  de 
las  Torres,  wdio  was  arrayed  most  splendidly  for  the 
occasion,  and  carried  the  royal  banner  in  his  right  hand. 
He  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  grandees,  by  the 
corregidors  of  the  city,  and  by  herald.'^,  all  stifl'  and 
shining  in  gold  and  silver  embroideries.  The  duke 
raised  the  banner  in  tlie  air,  and  called  out  three  times, 
"  Castile  for  the  Catholic  King  Charles,  second  of  that 
name  ;"  and  the  ])eo))le  shouted,  "  Long  may  he  live  !" 

Charles  at  this  time  was  only  four  years  old,  and  a 
more  sickly  or  less  promising  child  could  scarcely  have 
breathed  the  air  of  Spain.  When  he  first  came  into  this 
world  he  was  so  sinall  and  tender  that  they  kept  him  in 
a  box  of  cotton. 

"  After  the  proclamation  (says  Mr.  Diinlop),  such  was  the 
debility  of  this  royal  infant,  that  his  demise  was  daily  expected  ; 
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and,  till  he  was  ten  years  old,  lie  was  lirouglit  up  in  tlie  arms  and 
on  the  knees  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  withunt  having  ever 
been  permitted  to  put  his  foot  on  the  groiiiul.  His  ceaseless 
wailings  testified  his  bodily  infirmities  and  sufferings,  and 
alarmed  his  anxious  subjects  with  a  dread  of  war,  an  inter- 
regnum, or  subjection  to  foreign  dominion  Spain, 

at  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  was  truly  unhappy.  Her  finances 
were  deranged — her  industry  paralyzed — her  internal  resources 
completely  exhausted — and  her  arms  disgraced  abroad." 

Nor  was  this  wretchedness  confined  to  Spain.  It 
was  common  to  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Milan  ;  to  all  her 
possessions  and  dependencies  in  Italy,  the  Netlierlands, 
and  Franche  Comte,  and  to  Iier  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
tlie  eastern  world.  Spain  might  indeed  still  boast,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Charles  and  Philip  II.,  that  the 
sun  never  set  on  her  far-e.xtending  dominions;  but,  alas! 
in  no  one  part  of  them  did  the  sun  shine  on  a  well- 
governed  and  happy  people. 

The  queen-mother,  who  was  to  support  the  monarcliic 
executive,  soon  convinced  everybody  that,  though  inor- 
dinately fond  of  power,  and  jealous  of  its  exercise,  she 
had  neither  the  talents  nor  temper  requisite  for  govern- 
ment. She  cared  little  for  the  glory  of  Spain, — she 
hated  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  and  was  entirely  swayed 
by  her  paternal  court  of  Vienna,  except  in  points  that 
regarded  her  private  tastes  and  affections — and  there 
-she  would  submit  to  no  State  or  diplomatic  influence 
whatever.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  act  as  regent,  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  councillors  appointed  by  the  king, 
she  was  enabled  to  introduce  her  confessor,  (Father 
Nithard,  a  German  Jesuit)  to  the  Regency  Board,  and  to 
get  him  appointed  inquisitor- general  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  Jesuit,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Austria  to 
Spain  at  the  })eriod  of  her  marriage,  she  devolved  the 
exercise  of  all  her  authority,  reducing  the  rest  of  the 
C'otmcil  of  Regency  to  a  mere  form  and  ceremony. 
This  old  monk  (for  Nithard  was  sixty  years  of  age) 
may  have  been  a  very  good  Jesuit,  but  he  was  certainly 
a  very  bad  and  unpopular  minister  of  state.  The  proud 
Castilians  took  exception  to  the  lowness  and  obscurity 
of  his  birth  ;  and  when  he  began  to  imitate  the  haughti- 
ness and  severity  of  the  famous  statesman  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  he  rendered  himself  ridiculous,  as  well  as 
odious,  to  all  classes.  Don  John,  the  natural  son  of 
the  deceased  king,  who  was  still  kept  away  from  the 
capital,  began  a  war  of  satire,  invective,  and  sarcasm 
against  the  German  monk-minister,  and  soon  found 
many  auxiliaries  and  allies  at  Madrid. 

Meanwhile  Louis  XIV.,  who  cared  no  more  for  a 
solemn  oath  to  a  treaty  of  peace  than  for  a  vow  of  con- 
stancy to  a  new  mistress,  availing  himself  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  Spain,  and  the  minority  of  his  near 
relative  Charles  II.,  resolved  to  seize  a  large  portion  of 
the  S|)anish  Netlierlands, — though,  by  an  express  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  had  renounced  all 
right,  claim,  or  title  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion on  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged her  brother,  the  young  king,  to  be  heir  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  with  all  and  every  its  dependencies,  Sec. 

Louis  set  his  obsequious  crown-lawyers  to  work  to 
prove  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  justice  of  the  claims  he 
now  raised  in  right  of  the  Spanish  princess,  his  neglected 
and  ill-usedwife  ;  but  exceplvvith  hisimmedialedependents 
and  allies,  these  arguments  were  of  little  weight;  and  Eiu'ope 
in  general  was  w  ell  assured  he  would  have  acted  just  as 
he  was  about  to  act,  even  had  his  pretensions  been  a 
hundred-fold  more  visionary  and  unreasonable  than  they 
really  were.  It  was  the  quarrel  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.    Mr.  Dunlop  says, — 

"  Louis  founded  his  pretensions  on  what  was  called  the  right 
of  devohition,— by  whicli,  according  to  local  customs  in  Brabant, 
Fraiicl)e  Comtc,  and  other  parts  of  the  ancient  Buigundiau  ]K)S- 
sessions,  a  daughter  of  a  Juat  ynarriucje  was  entitled  to  succeed  in 
pi-iiiiJc  iiJicritances,  in  preference  to  thesons  by  a  second  murriaye. 
This  unusual  law  of  succession,  which  was  applicable  ^only  to 


private /ami/iex,  Louis  now  contended  ought  to  ho  followed  as 
the  rule  in  claims  to  the  sovereignty;  anil,  of  couseciueiicp,  that 
his  queen  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  by  liis  fii-st 
marriage,  had  a  preferable  right  to  Charles,  the  iufaut  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Philip's  second  nuptials.  He 
justified  the  breach  of  his  renunciation  by  tlie  subteri'ug(t  that  it; 
was  null  and  void  from  the  minority  of  the  Infanta  IMaria  The- 
resa, and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  s  l)oth  of 
Aragon  and  Castile;  and  he  pretended  that  natural  rights,  de- 
pending on  blood  and  succession,  coubl  not  be  annihilated  by 
any  deed  or  contract  whatever.  Besides,  he  maintained  that, 
as  the  dowry  (stipulated  at  500,000  crowns  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees)  he  was  to  receive  with  the  Infanta  liad  never  been 
paid,  he  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  observe  his  part  of  the 
stipulations." 

Spain  had  not  only  the  best  of  the  argument,  but 
among  her  native,  and  still  more  among  her  Italian  sub- 
jects, had  plenty  of  jurisconsults,  state-lawyers,  ami 
able  writers  to  defend  her  cause,  if  that  cause  could 
have  been  defended  on  paper.  The  efficacy  and  binding 
nature  of  the  renunciation  by  Louis  to  all  share  in  the 
Spanish  inheritance, — which  renunciation  was  a  siiieqiia 
non  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, — were  shown  in  the 
strongest  light ;  and  it  was  proved,  beyond  contestation, 
that  the  Burgundian  local  law  of  inheritance,  fur  which 
the  French  king  contended,  was,  and  ever  had  been, 
applicable  only  to  a  private  inheritance  of  property,  and 
not  to  the  royal  succession.  If  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta 
had  not  been  paid,  that  circumstance  arose  out  of  tem« 
porary  difficulties  alone,  and  could  by  no  means  justify 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy. 

The  best  state -paper  on  the  Spanish  side  was  written 
by  Francesco  d'Andrea,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult  of 
Naples  ;  but  it  had  hardly  gone  forth  to  the  world,  and 
the  poor  Neapolitan  had  hardly  time  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends  on  the  cogency  of  his  facts, 
the  unanswerable  nature  of  his  arguments,  and  the  full 
triumph  of  his  logic,  ere  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  all  along 
determined  to  settle  the  question  by  the  logic  of  powder 
and  sword,  invaded  the  defenceless  Netherlands  with  an 
army  of  48,000  men,  and  in  one  short  summer  took 
Aeth,  Tournay,  Douai,  Courtrai,  Oudenarde,  and  Lisle. 
Louis,  in  fact,  had  begun  to  arrange  his  measures  for 
this  seizure  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Plrlip  IV,  was 
dying,  and  had  commissioned  his  great  general  Turenne 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  on  the  best  military  plan  to  be 
followed  for  securing  those  provinces  as  soon  as  Philip 
should  be  dead. 

A  few  months  afler  the  Netherland  campaign,  Louis 
despatched  Conde  into  Franche  Conite  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  who  took  possession  of  that  province  with- 
out one  blow  being  struck  in  it  for  Spain.  Besan^on,  the 
capital,  surrendered  after  one  day's  siege,  insisting  on 
no  other  terms  of  capitulation  than  that  the  French 
should  leave  it  in  possession  of  a  consecrated  and  mira- 
culous handkerchief  which  was  much  revered  by  the 
devout  all  over  the  country. 

Circumstances  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but 
the  chief  of  which  was  his  dread  of  over-alarming  his 
neighbours,  induced  Louis  to  send  in  a  declaration  to 
the  States- General  of  Holland,  announcing  that  he 
would  cease  his  career  of  conquest,  and  grant  j)eace  to 
Spain,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  either  to  keep 
Franche  Comtt;,  with  Cambray  and  St.  Onier's,  in  the 
Netherlands, — or  to  retain  all  the  cities  and  fortresses 
he  had  taken  in  the  Low  Countries — relinquishing 
Franche  Comte.,  A  triple  league,  composed  of  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Sweden,  accepted  Louis's  proposal 
as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  being  understood 
lhat  Spain  was  to  have  her  choice  of  the  alternative. 
The  three  allies  agreed  to  go  beyond  mere  mediation, 
and  bound  themselves,  in  case  of  any  refractoriness,  to 
force  France  to  adhere  to  her  proposal,  and  Spain  to 
accept  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives  olTered.  The 
humiliated  cabinet  of  Madrid  was  obli[;,ed  to  adopt  the 
terms  dictated  to  her  ;  and,  unwisely  preferring  to  keep 
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Franche  Comte,  gave  up  Courtrai,  Bergues,  &c.,  witli 
all  that  territory  which  lias  subsequently  been  called 
French  Flanders — the  jjossession  of  her  remaining  pro- 
vinces being  formally  guaranteed  to  her  by  England  and 
Holland.  This  treaty  was  closed  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
on  May  2,  1668  Nearly  at  the  same  lime,  by  the  me- 
diation of  our  disinterested  sovereign  Charles  II.,  who 
was  anxious  that  tranquillity  should  be  restored  to  the 
Portuguese,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  pay 
him  the  dowry  they  had  promised  with  his  wife,  peace 
was  finally  concluded  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Many  years  before,  the  house  of  liraganza  would  have 
agreed  to  terms  infinitely  less  advantageous,  and  even 
have  held  their  crown  as  a  fief,  or  tributary  of  Spain  ;  l)ut 
the  latter  country  had  sustained  the  most  humiliating 
reverses  since  then  ;  and  now  Portugal,  whicli,  geogra- 
phically and  physically  considered,  is  only  a  province  of 
Spain,  treated  with  her  as  with  an  equal,  if  not  an  in- 
ferior, and  obtained  the  full  recognition  of  lier  inde- 
pendence after  thirty  years  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Thus  foiled  by  a  ])etty  state  at  her  own  doors,  Spain 
also  saw  her  power  in  America  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  derided,  and  her  wealth  seized  on  land, 
or  intercepted  at  sea,  by  a  set  of  paltry  thieves  and 
pirates,  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Buccaneers.  Mr.  Dunlop  very 
properly  gives  those  marauders  the  share  they  un- 
doubtedly had  in  effecting  the  disgrace  and  impoverish- 
ment of  Spain;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  he  is 
the  first  English  historian  that  has  done  this.  With 
respect  to  the  government  of  those  naturally  splendid 
American  colonies,  he  says,  with  perfect  justice, — 

"  All  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  were  managed  confiirni- 
ahly  to  the  maxims  of  policy  which  prevailed  in  their  administra- 
tion at  home.  Tyranny  was  the  principle  of  their  government, 
bigotry  of  their  religion,  and  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

"  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  had  deprived  the  Indians  of  liberty 
and  property.  Their  avarice  and  cruelty  had  at  length  nearly 
stripped  the'land  of  its  natives  ;  bnt  the  preference  shown  by  the 
government  to  Spaniards  born  in  Europe,  soon  reduced  the  de- 
scendants of  Cortez  to  a  situation  not  much  better  than  that  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  They  were  always  placed  in  thedegra- 
dation  of  an  inferior  caste.  Their  commerce,  when  at  all  allowed, 
■was  checked  by  grievous  restrictions,  and  their  industry  was  dis- 
couraged bv  excessive  and  injudicious  taxation,  as  also  by  the  ex- 
orbitant exactions  of  the  clergy;  yet  after  all,  the  sovereign 
drew  comparatively  bnt  a  small  annual  revenue  from  Mexico,  the 
finances  being  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  their  collection,  or  dis- 
sipated by  the  malversation  of  officers.  Almost  all  employments 
were  filled  by  native  Spaniards  ;  and  with  the  view  that  they 
might  not  obtain  too  extensive  an  influence  by  a  prolonged  con- 
tinuance of  power,  they  held  their  situations  bnt  for  a  short  time. 
Hence  each  officer  was  possessed  with  the  avidity  which  a  new 
and  lucrative  post  inspires.  Rapacious,  because  bis  time  was 
short,  he  oppressed  the  people  and  defrauded  the  crown.  .  .  . 
The  viceroys  in  particular,  lest  they  should,  by  their  intrigues, 
render  themselves  formidable  or  independent,  were  only  permit- 
ted to  retain  their  governments  during  three  years  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  successive  viceroys,  though  there  were  a  few  re- 
markable exceptions,  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  Roman  pro-consuls  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  repul)lic, 
and  entertained  no  object  but  to  enrich  themselves  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  limited  duration  of  their  government  would  allow. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  clergy, 
concerning  their  respective  rights  of  extortion  ;  and  their  mutual 
oppression  of  the  people  was  constantly  exciting  the  most  serious 
alarms  of  tumults  and  insurrections." 

In  Peru  matters  were  still  worse. 

"  In  short,"  continues  our  author,  "  the  immense  fabric  of  this 
western  empire  seem.ed  on  the  eve  of  cruml)ling  into  dust;  the 
most  important  fortresses  mouhlered  away, — the  country  was  left 
wiihiiut  arms  or  magazines, — the  soldiers,  who  were  neither  dis- 
i-ijilined  nor  clothed,  turned  beggars  or  thieves,— the  principles  of 
war  and  navigation  were  forgotten,  and  even  the  instrnments 
employed  in  the  arts  became  unknown, — the  treasnres,  which 
should  have  filled  the  royal  coffers,  were  continually  pilfered. — 
commerce  was  conducted  on  a  system  of  fraud,  and  the  hatred 
which  commenced  between  the  Spaniards  born  in  .\merica  and 
those  who  came  fromEnro]ie,  and  whicli  the  government  had  in- 
judiciously fomented,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  colonies." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
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America  when  the  poor  boy  Charles  II.  came  to  the 
throne;  but  bad  as  it  was,  the  ignorant  government  soon 
made  it  worse  by  following  up  an  engrossing  policy,  and 
persisting  more  than  ever  in  a  system  of  monopoly  and 
exclusion. 

The  unenlightened  grandees  did  not  understand  these 
nice  matters  of  administration,  but  they  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  see  and  to  resent  the  ambition  and  inso- 
lence of  father  Nitliard,  the  queen-mother's  confessor 
and  prime  minister  ;  and  being  supported  by  the  popular 
feeling  at  Madrid,  they  called  in  Don  John  to  their  aid, 
insisting  that  he  should  be  employed  and  the  monk  dis- 
missed. At  first  Nithard  showed  great  obstinacy  and 
pride,  and  told  the  nobles  that  they  owed  more  respect 
to  one  who  had  every  day  their  God  in  his  hands  and 
their  queen  at  his  feet.  But  for  Don  John  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Jesuit  would  have  triumphed  over  the 
urandees,  whose  spirit  had  been  declining  during  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  and  who  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  in  their  political  aspirations.  The  Don, 
though  he  had  been  a  very  unfortunate,  was  a  brave  an<l 
skilful  commander;  he  was  much  loved  in  the  army,  and 
the  idol  of  the  common  people ;  and  when  he  left  Con- 
suegra,  his  place  of  banishment,  about  fourteen  leagues 
from  the  capital,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
disaffected  in  the  north  of  Spain,  who  called  for  an  im- 
mediate reform  in  the  government,  the  fate  of  Nitliard 
was  sealed.  The  Jesuit,  who  among  other  unpardonable 
wrongs,  had  confiscated  all  his  revenues  and  aHempted 
to  sully  the  fame  of  Don  John,  and  to  get  him  treache- 
rously arrested  and  carried  to  the  state  prison  of  Toledo, 
now  in  his  quality  of  IiKjuisitor-General  denounced  him 
to  the  holy  office  as  a  heretic  and  Lutheran.  But  even 
this  last  formidable  measure  could  not  prop  up  the  falling 
power  of  lather  Nitli.ird,  or  detach  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  Don  John,  in  whose  favour  both  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  had  declared. 

"  Having  been  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  personages  of 
.\ragon,  he  at  length  advanced  from  Saragossa  with  700  resolute 
followers  to  Torrejon  de  .A.rdoz,  within  three  leagues  of  Madrid. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  papal  Nunzio,  who  had  been  charged  by 
the  court  with  the  task  of  mediation.  To  the  request  tliat  he 
should  remain  four  days  at  Torrejon  to  give  time  for  satisfying 
his  demands,  he  replied  '  that  Nithard  must  quit  the  capital  within 
I'ourdays,  and  the  kingdcmi  as  quickly  as  possible.'  .... 
The  (jneen  and  lier  minister,  though  they  had  foreseen  this  in- 
surrection, had  not  provided  any  means  to  quell  it.  The  orders 
which  they  issued  for  placing  tlie  city  in  a  state  of  defence  on 
the  near  ai>proach  of  Don  John,  were  not  obeyed.  Tumults 
arose  in  every  street,  and  the  people  complained  that  the  town 
was  about  to  be  sacked  for  the  sake  of  a  Jesuit." 

The  Austrian  obstinacy  of  the  regent  gave  way  to  her 
fears,  and  she  consented  that  the  friar  s-hould  be  dismissed 
without  seeing:  her,  and  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever. 
She  sent  to  him,  offering  him  money,  but  he  declined  it, 
saying,  that  lie  had  come  a  poor  monk  into  Spain, 
and  as  such  he  would  leave  it."  He  accordingly  turned 
his  back  upon  ]Madrid,  where  he  had  been  master  of 
everything,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  the  monk's 
dress  he  wore,  his  breviary,  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 
The  Jesuit's  ambition  was  not  for  money ;  and  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  the  extraordinary  body  he  belonged  to, 
even  a  large  sum  was  of  small  consequence  compared 
witii  a  display  of  self-denial  and  disinterestedness. 
When,  however,  the  queen-regent  sent  after  him  an  order 
for  2000  ducats,  to  be  distributed  among  his  domestics, 
and  another  grant  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  accepting  them.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  queen  appointed  him  her  ambassador,  and 
where,  through  her  interest,  he  was  in  process  of  time 
made  a  cardinal.  She,  however,  could  never  obtain  per- 
mission for  his  return  to  Spain. 

The  power  of  the  kingdom  was  now  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Don  John,  and  that  royal  bastard  had  little  to 
fear  from  a  weak,  silly  woman,  and  a  sickly  child.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  persons  of  all  classes  who  would 
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gladly  have  seen  liim  put  aside  his  miserable  half-brother 
Charles,  and  assume  the  crown  which  his  valour  and 
ability  might  yet  have  rescued  from  the  dirt.  Men's 
minds  were  terrified  at  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospect  of  affairs  under  a  prolonged  regency.  Every- 
body knew  the  precarious  st;ite  of  the  young  king's 
health,  and  that  if  he  died  there  would  remain  no  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne.  The  close  degree  of  relation- 
ship and  tlie  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  were  also  well 
known,  and  excited  much  dread,  and  many  Spaniards 
thought  it  better  to  vest  the  right  in  a  spurious  branch  of 
their  old  dvnasty,  than  to  submit  to  a  French  prince,  or 
run  the  risk  of  a  war  of  succession.  And  then,  it  was 
argued  by  some,  "  if  Charles  does  not  die  soon,  the 
queen-regent  will  ruin  the  kingdom  so  thoroughly,  that 
the  advent  of  Don  John  will  not  be  able  to  save  it,  which 
he  might  do  now." 

The  Don  had  mild,  spacious,  insinuating  manners, 
and  (those  grand  desiderata  in  a  Spanish  king!) 
a  brown,  Spanish  complexion,  dark  eyes,  long  black 
hair,  and  jet-black  whiskers,  which  much  endeared  him 
to  the  peojjle.  Many  of  the  grandees  were  his  sworn 
friends,  and  with  all  their  i)ride  of  birth,  treated  him 
.rather  as  a  superior  than  an  equal,  for  thougli  liis  mother 
was  only  a  comedian,  was  not  his  reputed  father  a  crowned 
and  most  Catholic  king  ?  John's  enemies,  however, 
even  denied  the  spurious  paternity,  and  there  certainly 
was  some  room  for  doubt.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  this  jnince,  who  is  commonly  called  by  iiis- 
torians,  Don  John,  or  Juan  of  Austria,  are  curious  in 
themselves  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  let  us  into 
the  secrets  ot  the  morality  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  the 
honour  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility 
under  Philip  IV.  Philip  extended  liis  love  of  ballets 
and  plays  to  the  actresses  who  performed  in  them,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  serious  occupations  of  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Olivarez,  to  keep  his  theatres  well  supplied  with 
pretty,  engaging  women.  ]}ut  none  of  these  was  des- 
tined to  make  so  lasting  an  impression  on  the  king,  as 
the  celebrated  Maria  Calderona,  the  liveliest,  the  most 
fascinating  woman,  and  the  best  comic  actress  of  her 
day.  She  no  sooner  made  herappearance  on  the  boards 
of  Madrid  than  Philip  became  enamoured  of  her. 

"  But  tin's  young  actress  had  alieaily  captivated  the  heart  of 
the  accomplislied  Dul^e  of  Medina  de  las  Torres,  wlio  had  liecome 
enamoured  of  her  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  Donna  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Olivarez;  and  as  she  entertained  for  liim  a  reci- 
procal passion,  she  refused  to  listen  to  the  jiroposals  of  the  king, 
unless  her  lover  gave  his  consent.  The  duke,  fearing  lu  incur  the 
kin'fs  displeasure,  assured  her,  that  he  must  yield  up  to  his 
inaji'sty  a  treasure  for  which  he  was  nut  in  a  capacity  to  contend. 
J>a  Calderona,  wlio  had  wished  to  elopu  with  the  duke  from  Ma- 
drid, rather  than  suhmit  to  this  exchange,  hitterly  reproached 
him  with  his  passive  indifference;  but  idtimately  found  herself 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  suit  of  the  amorous  monarch.'' 

Eut  though  the  actress  became  the  king's  mistress, 
slie  did  not  give  up  her  lover,  the  duke,  but  continued 
]ier  intimacy  with  liim,  both  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
lier  son,  wiiicli  occurred  in  16:29.  Mr.  Dunlop  thus 
completes  the  disgraceful  history  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  ardent  attachment  manifested  towards 
her  hy  the  king,  Calderona  still  carried  on  her  intrigue 
with  the  Duke  of  Medina  de  las  Torres,  and  Philip,  having  one 
day  surprised  them  together,  rushed  on  the  duke  with  his 
poinard.  But  Calderona  threw  herself  between  the  king  and 
her  lover,  exclaiming  that  he  must  slay  lier  first.  The  duke  was 
subseqiieiitly  removed  from  Court,  hi/  being  appointed  Viceroij  of 
Naples.  Calderona  for  a  time  was  restored  to  favour  ;  liut  the 
king,  finding  that  she  corresponded  with  her  lover,  and  that  her 
heart  was  still  devoted  to  him,  ordered  her  to  withdraw  into  a 
monastery,  as  was  customary  in  Spain  with  a  mistress  whom  the 
king  forsakes.  Tired  and  disgusted  with  the  world,  she  readily 
obeyed  ;  and  liaving  written  to  the  duke  to  bid  him  an  everlast- 
ing farewell,  she  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope's 
nuncio  in  Spain,  and  retired  into  the  convent  of  Santa  Isabella, 
where  she  soon  after  died." 

Pliilip,  however,  publicly  acknowledged  her  child 


when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  as  his  son,  in  spite  of 
the  secret  whispers  and  laughs  of  those  who  said  the 
boy  was  the  progeny  of  the  duke ;  and  as  Don  John 
grew  uj),  he  advanced  him  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  State.  Long  before  he  found  himself,  by  the 
overthrow  of  Nithard  and  the  queen,  in  a  position  to 
assume  supreme  power,  the  Don  had  indulged  in  ambi- 
tious dreams,  and,  like  another  Wallenstein,  had  con- 
sulted the  stars  to  know  whether  he  should  ever  be  a 
king.  An  English  nobleman  had  the  honour  of  feeding 
his  superstition  and  ambition  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
\^  hilehe  was  commanding  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Earl  of  Brife.tol,- — a  royalist  driven  from  England,  and 
then  from  France,  by  Cromwell, — repaired  to  the  Don 
to  secure  his  favour  for  political  purposes.  According  to 
Clarendon, — 

"  Don  Juan  soon  began  to  he  very  much  pleased  with  his  com- 
pany ;  and  the  more,  because  he  was  much  given  to  speculations 
in  astrology,  in  which  he  found  the  earl  so  much  more  conversant 
than  any  man  he  had  met  with,  that,  within  a  week  after  he  had 
first  seen  him,  he  desired  the  earl  to  calculate  his  nativity." 

It  is  also  mentioned,  in  the  '  Duke  of  York's  Me- 
moirs,' that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  ingratiated  himself  with 
Don  John,  by  feeding  his  lunnour,  by  casting  his  nati- 
vity, and  perpetually  talking  to  him  of  crowns  and 
sce])tres. 

13ut  when  the  sceptre  was  within  his  reach,  he  had 
not  the  boldness  to  seize  it.  Perhaps  he  did  wisely  not 
to  incur  the  odium  of  interfering  during  his  life-time 
with  the  rights  of  his  half  brother  ;  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  death  would  soon  remove  that 
obstacle,  and  that  none  other  would  occur  in  his  path 
except  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  ;  and  that  he  thought 
he  could  partially  cover  over  and  garnish  by  getting 
himself  acknowledged  as  Infanta  of  Sjiain  in  the  in- 
terval. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives  and  feelings,  he 
contented  himself  for  the  present  with  dividing  power 
with  the  queen-regent,  and  assuming  to  himself,  as 
vicar-general  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  the  Balearic  islands,  and  Sardinia, 
he  left  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  dominions  to  his  old  and 
implacable  eneniv,  who  was  to  keep  her  court  at  Ma- 
drid, while  he  resided  at  Sarragossa.  This  division  was 
a  bad  political  precedent,  and  gave  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  ])Otentates  of  Europe,  who,  a  few  years 
after,  got  up  a  ])artition  treaty,  by  which  Spain  and  her 
possessions  were  to  be  parcelled  out  among  them,  as 
Poland  has  been,  in  more  recent  times,  to  Russia, 
Piussia,  and  Austria. 

The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  which  degraded  Spain, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  concluded  in  1668.  Three  years 
after,  the  queen-regent  was  dragged  into  a  ruinous 
war  with  Louis  XIV.,  who,  following  up  other  successes, 
in  1674  again  took  the  whole  of  Franche  Comte.  In 
Sicily,  the  people  of  Messina  rose  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  called  in  the  French.  A  sanguinary  maritime  war- 
ftire  ensued  in  those  seas,  where  the  crippled  navy  of 
Spain  was  repeatedly  beaten  and  almost  ainiihilated 
by  Du  Quesne.  In  1676  Louis  took  Conde  and 
Bouchain,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  next  year 
made  himself  master  of  Valenciennes.  And  duritig 
this  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders,  the 
misfortunes  of  Spain  had  accumulated  in  other  quarters ; 
for  the  Due  de  Noailles  had  invaded  and  maintained 
himself  in  Catalonia  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.  There 
were  such  fine,  hardy  elements  in  the  national  character 
of  Spain,  that  not  even  the  rooting  up  of  constitutional 
liberty  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  succession  of  the  most 
inept  and  corrupt  governments  (though  all  these  curses 
acted  together),  could  wholly  eradicate  or  debase  them 
in  less  time  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.    But  at  the 
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period  we  have  now  readied,  the  miserable  consusnma- 
tion  seems  ahiiost  to  have  been  completed.  Only  to 
speak  of  the  army — the  infantry, — tlie  glorious  infantry 
of  Spain,  which  gave  its  name  to  what  is  the  best  com- 
ponent part  of  all  modern  armies  ;* — those  foot  soldiers, 
firm  and  immoveable  as  rocks,  of  whom  the  great  Ma- 
chiavelli  a  century  before  had  said,  after  passing  under 
review  the  troops  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  there  was 
nothing  equal  to  them,  or  anyvviiys  like  them,  in  the 
world,  —  had  now  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
French,  and  all  their  enemies.  Tlie  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  but  too  happy  to  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Kimeguen  in  1678,  and  to  give  up  Tranche  Comle  to 
Louis  XIV.,  as  his  conquests  in  the  Netherlands  had 
been  given  up  to  liim  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
From  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  every  suc- 
ceeding treaty  was  more  and  more  humiliating  to  Spain. 
But  at  the  time  the  ])eace  of  Nimeguen  was  signed,  the 
young  king  Charles  II.,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body had  not  died,  was  come  of  age,  and  Don  John,  his 
half-brother,  who  had  expelled  the  queen-mother,  di- 
rected the  entire  government  of  Spain.  We  can  only 
glance  at  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  the  division  of  the  government  of  Spain  with 
Don  John,  and  tlie  fall  of  the  regent.  Wlien  John 
retired  to  Sarragossa,  the  queen  deputed  all  her  autho- 
rity to  one  Valenzuela,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the 
different  offices  of  her  spy,  her  lover,  and  prime  mi- 
nister. Even  on  the  showings  of  his  enemies,  this  man 
was  not  only  very  handsome,  but  very  accomplislied 
and  clever  in  business,  and  by  no  means  so  bad  a  mi- 
nister as  half  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened,  however,  that  Valenzuela,  instead  of 
being  a  grandee,  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  this  it 
was  that  mainly  rendered  his  sudden  elevation  and 
authority  odious  to  tiie  birth-proud  Castilian  nobility. 
Had  he  been  able  to  trace  his  origin  to  some  adventurer 
like  himself, — to  the  ennobled  or  be- titled  minion  of  some 
Queen -mother  a  century  or  two  before,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  encountered  much  less  hatred  and  jealousy  ; 
but  as  his  pedigree  actually  stood,  he  was  not  a  favourite 
to  be  tolerated,  and  consequently  the  grandees,  and 
nearly  all  the  court  leagued  against  him,  corresponded 
with  Don  John,  and  even  worked  up  the  young  king, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  his  majority  (fifteen  years), 
to  a  temporary  sense  of  his  own  royal  dignity.  One 
dark  night  Charles  stole  out  of  the  palace  in  Madrid, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell, 
and  two  attendants,  betook  himself,  on  foot,  to  Buen- 
retiro,  a  royal  seat  in  the  suburbs.  Thence,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  anti-favourite  faction,  he  dispatched  an 
order  to  the  queen  his  mother,  that  she  should  confine 
herself  closely  to  the  palace  ;  he  signed  a  sentence  of 
banishment  against  her  paramour  (Valenzuela),  and 
finally  he  \\rote  a  letter  wjth  l)is  own  liand  to 
Don  John,  inviting  him  to  return  to  court,  in 
order  that  he  might  aid  in  re-establishing  the 
affairs  of  the  monarchy.  John  came  to  Madrid, 
had  the  queen  sent  as  a  sort  of  state-prisoner  to  To- 
ledo, and  Valenzuela  (by  an  act  which  was  considered 
sacrilegious)  torn  from  the  convent  in  the  Escurial  where 
lie  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  then  transported  like  a  felon 
to  the  Pliilipjiiiie  Islands.  But  after  he  had  done  all 
this,  and  sot  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Don  John 
"  could  not  accomplish  his  great  object  of  obtaining  tke 
title  of  Infanta,  which  he  sup|n>sod  might  pave  his  way 
to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  Clinrles's  demise  intlwiit 
i.istie."  The  crowns  and  sceptres  Lord  Bristol's  nstro- 
louy  had  promised  him  still  danced  before  his  eyes,  and 
though  Don  John  lost  much  of  liis  popularity,  particu- 

*  Our  word  "  infantry,"  is  deri 'ed  from  the  Spanish  word 
"  infanieria.  ' — ^ troops  c if  tlie  infanta  (  '•(  yal  prince),  wbicli  were  foot 
when  llie  name  was  given.^ 


larly  after  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and,  in  order  to  find  money  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  State,  to  sell  employments  and  honours, 
his  chance  was  not  altogether  a  bad  one  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. The  marriage  of  his  sickly  half-brother  with 
the  handsome  French  princess,  Louisa  d'Orleans,  which 
was  tacitly  agreed  upon  in  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  did 
not  dash  his  liopes,  for  he  knew  that  Charles  coidd  not 
have  children,  and  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  might  die 
before  the  princess  arrived  in  Spain.  But,  by  those 
higher  destinies  which  mock  all  human  calculations,  the 
dried  up  sapling  lived  on,  and  the  robust,  mature  oak, 
perished.  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  died  on  the  very  day  that  the  new  queen  left 
Paris  for  Madrid.  His  eyes  were  scarcely  closed  when 
Charles  recalled  his  exiled  mother  from  Toledo,  and 
hence  arose  new  intrigues,  new  parties,  and  manifold 
changes  of  measures. 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  '  Memoirs'  which  imme- 
diately follows  this  last  clause,  and  refers  to  the  sorrows 
and  crosses  of  the  royal  bride  or  victim,  is  more  striking 
and  has  more  romantic  interest  than  any  work  of  fiction 
we  are  acquainted  with.  The  gay,  the  frank,  the  lovely, 
the  kind-hearted  Louisa  d'Orleans,  knew  what  sort  of  a 
husband  she  had  to  expect  in  Charles,  and  was  well-in- 
formed of  the  austerity,  duplicity,  and  savage  bigotry  of 
those  who  were  to  form  her  court  in  Spain.  She  prayed, 
she  wept,  that  such  a  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  her,  but 
that  heartless  villain,  (though  in  this  not  more  heartless 
than  other  kings,)  her  uncle,  Louis  XIV.,  insisted,  and 
drove  her,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  into  the  hated 
marriage.  Louisa's  troubles  began  as  soon  as  slie  crossed 
the  Bidasao  and  set  her  foot  on  Spanish  ground,  and 
they  only  ended  at  her  premature  death.  The  Duchess 
of  Terranueva,  a  horrible  old  woman,  with  a  formidable 
band  of  starch  ladies  of  honour,  received  her  at  the  fron- 
tiers, and  immediately  imposed  upon  her  a  code  of  eti- 
quette more  minute,  and  infinitely  more  severe  than  anv 
that  obtains  in  China.  She  was  obliged,  as  Queen  of 
Spain,  to  dine  and  sup  alone — she  could  only  speak  at 
certain  given  times,  and  to  certain  qualified  persons — she 
could  not  lift  a  foot,  or  raise  a  hand,  or  move  an  eve, 
without  the  searching  observation  of  her  duenna,  the 
duchess,  who,  moreover,  sounded  the  few  French  ser- 
vants that  accompanied  her,  as  to  iier  previous  tastes 
and  habits  of  life.  But  worse  than  all  this,  she  was  as- 
sailed by  party  politics,  and  given  plainly  to  understand 
that  her  husband's  mother  now  occupied  all  political 
power,  and  was  her  enemy.  At  length,  after  a  tedious 
and  distressing  journey,  Louisa  reached  Quintanapalla, 
a  miserable  village  near  Burgos,  in  which  city  the  hope- 
ful bridegroom  had  been  detained  nearly  three  weeks  by 
indisposition.  As  a  part  of  the  court  intrigue,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
should  take  place  at  Quintanapalla,  and  accordingly,  the 
morning  after  Louisa's  arrival,  the  king,  rising  from  a 
sick-bed,  re{)aired  thither. 

"  The  queen,  after  having  taken  a  look  at  him  from  the  hal- 
cony  of  the  house  as  he  alighted,  went  to  receive  him,  dressed  in 
a  Spanish  garb,  and  met  him  when  he  entered  her  ante-chaml)er. 
It  is  said  she  was  strangely  siirprised  at  first  seeing  him  ;  he  wore 
a  close  short-bodied  coat  of  grey  paragon — relvet  breeches — 
stockings  of  raw  silk,  and  a  grey  hat;  and  his  liair,  wliich  was 
very  long,  was  combed  behind  his  ears.  AVhen  slie  had  recovered 
from  her  wonder,  she  attempted  several  times  to  kiss  liis  hand, 
and  to  throw  herself  at  liis  feet,  Imt  lie  pre/ented  lier,  and 
saluted  her  in  tlie  Spanish  manner,  by  pressing  her  arms  with  his 
two  hands,  and  repeatedly  calling  her,  my  Queen  !  my  Qneen  !" 

We  should  mention  that  on  this  occasion,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  the  husband  did  not  know  a  word  of  French, 
and  the  \vife  knew  hut  little  Spanish,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  converse  by  signs  or  interpreters.  They  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  both  being  in  their  nineteenth 
year. 

The  grandest,  if  not  the  earliest,  fete  offered  to  this 
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virgin  wife  at  Madrid,  was  an  Auto  da  Fe  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

"  An  immense  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  Plaga  Mat/or^  whereon, 
from  seven  till  nine  in  the  morning,  criminals  of  both  sexes,  from 
all  the  different  Inquisitions  in  Spain,  ascended  in  succession. 
Their  processes,  and  the  judgments  pronounced  on  them,  were 
then  road :  mass  was  performed,  and  while  it  was  celebrating,  the 
King  took  the  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  protect  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  support  with  all  his  autho- 
rity the  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  Holy  Office.  By  the  time 
these  ceremonies  were  completed,  and  all  the  sentences  of  the 
condemned  read,  it  was  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Then  commenced 
the  darker  part  of  the  spectacle.  Some  malefactors,  accused  of 
sorcery,  and  who  wore  paper  caps  with  scrolls  on  their  heads,  and 
carried  torches  in  their  hands,  were  publicly  whipped,  and  after- 
wards sent  to  the  galleys.  .  .  .  Fifty  Jews  and  Jewesses,  con- 
victed for  the  first  time,  and  now  penitent,  were  condemned  only 
to  long  imprisonment,  and  to  wear  a  yellow  scapulary  with  a  red 
cross,  which  is  called  the  San  benilo.  But  twenty  of  their  class 
had  been  sentenced  to  the  flames,  as  relapsed,  or  incorrigible.  The 
zealots  of  the  Catholic  faith  vehemently  argued  with  these  un- 
believers, but  none  renounced  their  errors,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
puted on  doctrinal  points  with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  com- 
posure. A  beautiful  young  Jewess,  apparently  not  above  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  who  stood  close  to  the  queen,  appealed  to  her 
for  mercy.  '  Will  not  your  royal  presence,'  she  exclaimed,  '  bring 
some  change  to  the  lot  prepared  for  me  ?  Consider  my  youth, 
and  remember  that  this  concerns  a  faith  which  I  have  imbibed 
with  my  mother's  milk.'  The  Queen  turned  away  her  head,  and 
gave  signs  of  the  deepest  compassion  ;  but  she  had  no  power  to 
save  her,  or  alleviate  the  horrors  of  her  fate.  After  the  sentences 
had  been  read,  the  King  and  his  court  retired.  The  criminals 
ccmdemned  were  then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power ;  they 
wei  e  conducted  on  asses  to  a  spot  300  paces  beyond  the  gate  of 
Funcaral,  and  there  burned  at  midnight." 

Errata  in  last  Number  of  the  ■  Trinting  MacliinB.'— Page  131,  col.  1,  line 
30,  for  "  sister,"  read  "  daughter." 
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ANNUAIRE  POUR  L'AN  1835. 

Annuaire  pour  I'An  1C35,  presente  <iu  Roi,  par  le  Bureau  des 
Longitudes.    Pp.  270.    Paris.    Price  1  franc. 

The  French  Board  of  Longitude  is  composed  of  some  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  tlie  day;  and, 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  its  constitution,  it  is  bound  to 
issue  an  annual  j)ub!ication,  which  is  always  presented  to 
the  king  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  contents  is  invariably  extracted  from  the  '  Con- 
noissances  des  Terns,'  and  but  little  original  matter  is 
given.  The  statistical  tables  of  the  population  of  France 
are  inserted  with  the  same  remarks  from  year  to  year  ;  and 
other  parts  of  the  work,  of  a  general  character,  are  simply 
copied  from  the  preceding  volumes.  The  chief  devia- 
tion from  this  attempt  to  fulfil  one  of  their  fundamental 
laws  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  trouble,  consists  in 
the  valuable  scientific  contributions  of  M.  Arago,  which 
have  now  for  some  years  been  the  most  popular  feature 
of  the  '  Annuaire.'  The  subject  which  has  occupied  his 
])en,  in  the  volume  for  tlie  present  year,  is  a  notice  of  Ar- 
tesian wells,  which  he  has  touched  upon  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated equally  to  interest  tlie  man  of  science  and  the 
general  reader.  When  the  earth  is  bored  in  a  vertical 
direction,  a  body  of  subterranean  water  is  often  reached, 
which  ascends  to  the  surface  by  the  opening  formed  with 
the  boring-rod,  and  frequently  spouts  up  to  a  consider- 
able height  in  the  air.  This  natural  fountain  is  called  an 
Artesian  well,  or  spring,  from  one  of  the  provinces  of 
France  (Arlois),  in  which  they  are  more  common  than 
in  any  other  district.  The  accuracy  of  this  derivation 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory ;  but  although 
springs  of  this  descrij)tion  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
we  are  not  aware  by  what  term  they  were  designated. 
They  are  described  by  Olympiodorus,  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  not  uncom- 
mon in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  period.  In  France  they 
have  not  been  known  for  so  long  a  time.  The  oldest  is 
that  in  an  ancient  convent  of  the  Carthusians  at  Lillers, 


in  Artois,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
year  1126. 

The  question  whicli  arises  as  to  whence  Artesian 
springs  derive  their  supplies,  forms  an  interesting  portion 
of  M.  Arago's  article.  It  is  shown  that  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  floods  caused  by  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow, 
which,  by  means  of  pores  or  fissures,  pass  through  vari- 
ous strata  until  they  reach  a  bed  sufficiently  impenetrable 
to  retain  their  accumulations.  The  miners  of  Cornwall 
remark,  that  the  deepest  pits,  if  they  be  sunk  in  calca- 
reous strata,  receive  an  augmentation  of  water  a  few 
hours  after  a  heavy  shower  on  the  surface.  It  may  be 
mentioned  also,  that  a  particularly  dry  season  generally 
diminishes  the  supply  of  springs,  and  sometimes  entirely 
dries  up  their  sources.  A  reference  to  the  various  strata 
forming  the  earth's  crust  shows  that  the  admission  of 
water  from  the  surface,  and  its  circulation  at  the  lowest 
depths,  is  both  natural  and  obvious.  In  addition  to 
the  facilities  which  spongy  and  sandy  strata  aflbrd,  im- 
mense caverns  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
which  conduct  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  great  bodies 
of  water,  which  afterwards  circulate  in  its  subterranean 
channels.  One  of  these  caverns  in  South  America,  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt,  is  72  (French)  feet  in  height  and 
80  feet  broad  ;  and  these  dimensions  it  maintains  for 
upwards  of  1453  feet.  A  river  30  feet  wide  pur- 
sues its  course  in  the  interior  of  this  immense  vault. 
Other  apertures  by  which  the  waters  find  their  way 
to  great  depths  below  are  also  described.  One  of 
these  of  great  depth  exists  near  Frederickshall,  in 
Norway,  into  which,  if  a  stone  be  thrown,  a  period 
of  two  minutes  will  elapse  before  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  waters  below.  From  this  fact  the  total  depth 
may  be  assumed  at  not  less  than  4000  yards.  The 
following,  among  other  instances,  is  cited  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  subterranean  rivers: — 

"  Workmen  were  employed  in  boring  the  earth  near  the  Bar- 
riere  de  Fontainbleau  at  Paris.  As  usual,  the  jirogress  of  the 
work  was  slow  ;  but  all  at  once  the  sounder  escaped  from  their 
hands,  and  it  suddenly  sunk  7^  metres.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
handle,  placed  crosswise  in  tbe  eye  of  the  first  boring-rod,  which 
hindered  its  desceiu,  it  would  have  fallen  still  further.  At'heu 
the  workmen  endeavoured  to  withdraw  their  instruments,  it  was 
evident  that  the  lower  point  was  suspended,  and  did  not  rest  on 
solid  matter,  and  that  a  strong  current  below  caused  a  continual 
oscillation." 

The  following  affords  additional  proof  of  the  existence 
of  subterranean  channels  of  communication,  and  also 
proves  the  accuracy  of  M.  Arago's  views  as  to  the 
sources  from  whence  Artesian  fountains  often  draw  their 
supplies : — 

"  In  a  particularly  dry  season,  the  quantity  of  water  furnished 
by  the  fountain  at  Niines  is  sometimes  not  greater  than  1330 
litres  per  minute;  but  if  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  north-west, 
although  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12,000  metres  from  the  town, 
its  effects  on  the  fountain  are  very  soon  apjjarent.  I  am  informed 
by  M.  Valz,  that  its  discharge  is  then  increased  from  1330  litres 
to  10,000  litres  per  minute,  and  notwithstanding  this  great  a\ig- 
mentation,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  always  the  same.  The 
facts,  therefore,  are  briefly  these:  it  rains  in  a  distant  part  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  fountain  of  Nimes  is  augmented  ;  thus 
proving  that  its  waters  come  from  afar,  and  by  channels  of  con- 
siderable length,  to  which  circumstance  is  owing  the  consistency 
of  its  temperature  in  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  rises." 

The  subject  is  next  treated  in  its  connexion  with  tlie 
laws  of  hydraulic  science  : — 

"  If  water  be  poured  in  a  tube  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  it 
will  ascend  the  two  vertical  branches  to  an  equal  height  in  each. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  top  of  the  left  brancli  of  a  tube  of  this 
description  has  its  aperture  in  a  reservoir  from  which  it  may 
constantly  receive  a  full  supply  of  water  ;  that  the  right  branch 
is  cut  off  towards  the  bottom,  so  that  there  remains  Imt  a  small 
portion  of  its  vertical  i)art,  and  that  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  i)lug. 
When  this  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  water  will  spout  up  until  it 
reaches  the  height  which  the  branch  had  when  it  was  entire." 

On  the  temperature  of  Artesian  wells,  M.  Arago  has 
made  a  series  of  valuable  observations,  extending  over 
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a  course  of  fourteen  years.  A  hope  is  expressed  in  the 
'  Anniiaire'  tliat  he  will  soon  be  enabled  to  publish  them. 
The  results  are  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  earth 
possesses  in  its  interior  some  portion  of  tlie  original 
heat  connected  with  the  state  of  fusion  in  which  it  at 
one  time  existed.  "In  all  cases,"  says  M.  Arago,  "the 
temperature  of  Artesian  springs  is  superior  to  the  tem- 
perature of  tlie  stnlace,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  centi- 
grade for  each  20  or  30  metres  of  depth."  The  depth 
of  various  Artesian  wells  is  given  ;  and  one  near  Dieppe 
is  mentioned  whose  sources  are  1025  feet  (French)  be- 
low tlie  surface.  One  of  tliese  wells,  near  Perpignan, 
produces  about  2000  litres  per  minute,  which  seems  to 
be  the  maximum  quantity  yet  discovered  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Independent  of  their  utility  in  supply- 
ing water  for  general  purposes,  a  few  cases  arc  men- 
tioned in  wliich  they  have  been  found  specially  applicable 
to  objects  of  a  useful  kind. 

"  In  some  cases,  the  purity  and  nnvarying  temperature  of  Ar- 
tesian springs  have  been  found  highly  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  artificial  beds  of  water-cress,  on  a  large  scale.  The  fineness  of 
the  cress  in  those  streams  supplied  by  springs  led  to  this  experi- 
ment.   It  is  asserted,  that  the  artificial  beds  of  cress  at  Erfurt 

do  not  produce  less  than  12,000/.  a-year  The 

finest  description  of  flax  is  reserved  for  the  manufactures  of 
batiste,  lace,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  department  du  Nurd,  the  process  of 
steeping  is  attendetl  to  with  particular  care.  Between  Douai 
and  Valenciennes,  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  reservoirs  fur  tliis 
purpose,  each  of  which  is  supplied  by  an  Artesian  fountain.  It 
is  thought  that  the  clearness  of  their  waters,  ami  their  unvarying 
temperature,  while  they  accelerate  the  dissoUitiou  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  do  not  deprive  the  filaceous  nature  of  the  fla.K  of  its  most 
valuable  properties .  ....  In  fish-ponds  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  fish  die  in  winter  from  cold,  and  in  summer  are 
killed  by  the  excessive  heat.  In  su])plyiug  these  ponds  wi  ll 
water  always  of  the  same  temperatiu-e,  from  an  abundant  Arte- 
sian spring,  the  extreme  variations  occasi(med  by  tlie  seasons 
are  prevented.  This  experiment  has,  it  is  said,  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  fish-preserves  of  St.  Gratien,  near  Montmorenci." 

Tiiroughout  the  whole  of  his  article,  M.  Arago  lias 
illustrated  his  subject  by  a  most  copious  and  varied  col- 
lection of  facts,  in  the  ajiplicalion  of  which  he  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  rendering  his  views  clear 
and  simple.  Tlie  two  following  paragraphs  are  in- 
teresting : — 

"  There  are,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  springs  of  fi-esh 
water,  which  ascend  in  a  jierpeudicular  direction  to  the  stu  face. 
The  water  of  these  springs  comes  evidently  from  tlie  land  by 
natural  channels,  situated  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
not  a  great  number  of  years  since  an  English  convoy,  being  be- 
calmed in  the  Indian  seas,  discovered  an  aliundant  source  of  fresh 
water  at  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  Chittagong,  and  about  100 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  land.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
subterranean  course  of  water  more  than  100  miles  in  extent. 
I  .  .  The  lake  of  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola  (a  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire),  is  about  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth.  Towards  the  middle  of  summer,  if  the  season  be  dry, 
its  waters  rapidly  decrease,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  dry.  The 
apertures  by  which  the  waters  have  retired  may  be  then  distinctly 
perceived,  some  perpendicular, others  running  in  alateral  direction 
towards  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Immediately 
after  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  which 
they  covered  is  put  into  cultivation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
months  the  peasantry  cut  down  grass,  or  gather  in  the  harvest, 
where  a  short  time  before  they  fished  for  tench  and  pike.  At 
the  close  of  autumn,  after  the  rains,  the  waters  return  by  the 
same  natural  channels  through  which  they  had  disappeared," 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  '  Annuaire'  relate  chiefly 
to  the  population.  We  present  a  few  of  the  results 
which  they  fiu-nish,  in  juxta-position  with  corresj)onding 
facts  gathered  from  authentic  documents  of  the  statistics 
of  this  country.  In  France  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages compared  with  the  population  is  1  to  131  ;  in 
England,  1  to  128  ;  the  births  are  as  1  to  32  in  France, 
and  as  1  to  34  in  England ;  the  deatlis  in  France  are  as 
1  to  39,  and  in  England  only  as  I  to  51.  In  1832  there 
■were  145  centenarians  living  in  France;  in  England,  in 
1821,  there  were  189;  and  in  Scotland,  102:  the  pro- 
portion being,  for  France,  1  to  224,558;  in  England, 
1  to  55,717  ;  and  Scotland,  1  to  19,183.    The  number. 


of  illegitimate  children  born  at  Paris  in  1833  was  9347, 
of  whom  7136  were  al)andoned  by  their  parents  and 
consigned  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  One  child  out  of 
every  3  in  Paris  is  illegitimate  ;  in  London,  only  1  in  38. 
Tlie  proportion  for  the  whole  of  France  is  not  quite  1  in  13; 
for  England,  I  in  20 ;  and  for  Wales,  1  in  13.  In  this 
country  the  more  remote  districts  present  a  higher  ave- 
rage than  those  more  densely  populated.  In  Radnor 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  1  in  7  ;  in  Pembroke, 
1  in  8 ;  Shropshire,  1  in  13 ;  Cumberland,  1  in  14  ; 
Northumberland,  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
1  in  15.  In  the  illegitimate  births  which  occur  in  Eng- 
land the  excess  of  male  births  is  1  in  40  ;  in  France, 
1  in  23  ;  the  excess  in  legitimate  births  being  in  the 
latter  country,  1  in  16.  In  France,  in  the  course  of  16 
years,  there  iias  been  an  excess  of  female  births  four 
different  years  in  Corsica  ;  and  twice  this  circumstance 
has  occurred  in  the  departments  of  the  Cher,  the  He- 
rault,  the  Marne,  and  the  Yonne ;  and  once  in  eight 
other  departments.  The  number  of  births  in  Paris 
amounted  in  1833  to  27,460  ;  and  for  the  same  year  the 
number  of  christenings  within  the  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality was  27,090 ;  thus  presenting  an  eligible  approxima- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  In  1833,  549 
deaths  occurred  from  the  small-pox  in  Paris,  and  wiihiu 
the  above-mentioned  limits  of  our  own  metropolis  the 
number  was  574.  In  Paris  the  number  of  still-born 
children  was  1755  ;  in  London,  934.  In  Glasgow  we 
perceive  that  these  deaths  amounted  to  582.  The  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  births  will,  therefore,  he  as 
follows: — In  Paris,  1  in  15  ;  in  London,  1  in  29;  and 
in  Glasgow,  1  in  6.  The  last  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  was  made  in  1831,  and  by  a  royal  or- 
doimance  the  present  tables  are  to  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  official  for  five  years  from  January  1st,  1832. 


ROMANCES  OF  MANY  L.4NDS, 

Romances  of  many  Lands;  with  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners, 
Comic  and  Serious.    3  vols.  8vo.    London:  Richard  Bentley. 

We  are  quite  sure  tiiat  we  prefer  good,  or  even  to- 
lerable, translations,  particularly  if  from  the  German, 
to  bad  original  stories;  but  we  tliink  it  is  customary, 
when  tales  are  translated,  and  not  original,  to  give 
notice  to  that  effect  in  some  part  of  the  bookv  and  we 
have  our  doubts  whether  two-thirds  of  these  three 
volumes,  where  no  such  notice  occurs,  be  not  derived 
from  foreign  authors.  One  of  the  best  stories  in  the 
collection,  '  The  Old  Starosty,'  which  is  re-christened 
'Adventures  of  a  Night,'  we  know  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
a  distinguished  German  author,  and  it  was  moreover 
published  in  London  some  three  years  ago  in  an  excellent 
Series  of  translations,  called  (by  the  bookseller)  'Lights 
and  Shadows  of  German  Life.'  If  we  are  not  much  de- 
ceived, '  The  Dead  Guest,'  '  The  Prisoners  of  the  Cau- 
casus,' '  Siwaldand  his  Eleven  Sons,'  'The  Three  Wishes,' 
and  two  or  three  others,  are  also  translations  from  the 
German.  It  is  bad  enough  for  our  honest  German 
brethren  of  the  pen  to  have  their  cojiyright  set  at  nought 
except  just  in  the  State  they  belong  to,  or  write  in,  and 
their  books  pillaged  and  reprinted,  sans  any  jiecuniary 
consideration  either  to  author  or  [lublisher,  in  all  the 
other  kingdoms,  principalities,  dukedoms,  &c.,  into 
which  Germany  is  divided,  without  having  an  English- 
man dress  himself  in  their  jilumes,  and  desjioil  them 
even  of  their  names.  Good  Mr.  Collector!  be  more 
considerate  for  the  future !  Give  unto  Ciesar  the 
things  whicli  are  Caesar's,  and  keep  to  yourself  your 
own  English  stories,  wdiich  no  one  will  envy  you. 

Our  displeasure,  which  arose  only  from  a  love  of 
justice  and  straight-forwardness,  has  evaporated  with  the 
foregoing  remarks.  The  collection,  taken  altogether, 
will  aflord  a  good  deal  of  amusement.    Some  of  the 
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foreign  stories,  and  particularly  those  wliich  deal  in 

witchcraft,  and  diablerie  are,  as  dear  old  Sotheby  used 
to  sav,  "  Good  !  good!"  The  English  ones  are — but  we 
have  said  


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Louth  Mechanics'  Institute. — The  corporation  of  Louth 
has  placed  an  edition  of  '  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,'  consisting 
of  lorty-five  volumes,  in  the  library  of  the  above  institu- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Stratford  and  Boio  Mechanics'  histitute  and  Readin<r- 
i?ooOT.— This  Institution  has  been  joined  by  nearly  ninety 
members,  to  whom  several  lectures  have  been  delivered, 
which  have  excited  much  interest.  The  committee  are 
sansfuine  in  their  hopes  of  rendering  the  Institution  the 
permanent  means  of  affording  to  the  working  classes  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  useful  information. 

Bradford  Literary  Society. — A  society  under  this  de- 
signation has  just  been  formed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  this  place.  The  plan  at  present  adopted  is  for  each 
member  to  read  in  rotation  an  essay ;  after  which  it  is 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  other  members  ;  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  discussion  of  some  popular  political 
question.  The  Poor-Laws'  Amendment  Act  was  the 
subject  of  consideration  at  the  close  of  the  general  Address 
read  by  Mr.  Godwin,  jun.,  on  the  opening  of  the  society. 

Leicester  Mechanics'  Institute. — By  the  annual  report  of 
the  state  of  the  above  institution  which  has  just  been 
made,  we  see  that  nineteen  lectures  were  delivered  during 
the  last  year.  The  receipts  lor  the  same  period  amounted 
to  389/.  16*.  9j(i.,  and  the  expenditure  to  376/.  16s.  The 
total  number  of  members  is  369.  Four  classes  are  in 
activity ;  the  library  contains  829  volumes,  and  the  read- 
ing-room is  furnished  with  thirty-four  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  publications ;  and  the  subscription 
is  only  2*.  per  quarter. 

Kirkaldy  Scientific  Association.  —  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  individuals  have  agreed  to  form  a 
society  under  the  above  designation,  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  constituted  members  being  a  subscription  of  5.?. 
The  society  has  by  this  time  commenced  its  operations  ; 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  engaged  two  or 
three  weeks  since  to  deliver  two  courses  on  Geology  and 
(Jhemistry,  each  consisting  of  twelve  Lectures.  Such  of 
the  working  classes  as  are  not  members,  can  obtain  admis- 
sion to  these  by  a  subscription  which  does  not  amount  to 
1  kd.  each  lecture. 

Peterborough  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Friday,  Ja- 
nuary 30,  the  third  anniversary  meeting  of  this  institution 
took  place ;  Earl  Fitzvvilliam  in  the  chair.  Lord  Milton, 
the  Hon.  T.  and  G.  Fitzwilliam,  and  a  number  of 
influential  individuals,  were  present,  several  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  noble  chairman  compli- 
mented the  members  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
institution,  observing,  that  it  improved  gradually,  which 
attbrded  grounds  for  believing  it  would  continue  to  ad- 
vance and  realize  the  objects  contemplated  at  its  form- 
ation. The  library  contains  276  volumes,  and  has  been 
enriched  by  several  valuable  donations  from  Earl  Fitz- 
william. Fourteen  lectures  on  various  subjects  had  been 
delivered  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  number  of 
members  is  eighty-three. 

Leeds  Literary  Institution. — The  success  of  this  insti- 
tution has,  perhaps,  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
in  the  country.  It  has  scarcely  been  established  twelve 
months,  and  yet  it  now  consists  of  between  800  and  900 
members  ;  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  its  exist- 
ence a  library  of  nearly  2000  volumes  was  collected,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  best  works  in  the  various  branches  of 
usel'ul  literature.  The  reading-room  is  well  attended,  and 
nearly  one-half  the  boo!<s  are  constantly  in  circulation.  A 
paper  on  some  literary  or  scientific  subject  has  been  re- 
gularly i-ead  once  a  month  by  some  member  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  course  of  six  lectures  has  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  London,  on  Astronomy  ;  another  course  of  three 
lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye,  by 


Mr.  Nunneley ;  and  another  course  of  five  lecturefs,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Richardson,  on  the  History,  Study,  and  Ele- 
ments of  Ethics.  The  services  of  the  two  latter  gentle- 
men, who  are  members  of  the  institution,  were  afforded 
gratuitously.  An  elementary  French  class,  and  classes  for 
French  and  German  conversation,  and  one  for  literary  dis- 
cussion, have  been  formed.  The  designs  of  the  institution 
are  not  yet  all  fully  carried  into  effect,  and  though  there 
are  abundant  reasons  to  be  gratified  with  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made,  yet  a  still  more  extensive 
field  of  usefulness  is  contemplated  by  the  individuals 
who  have  in  so  spirited  a  manner  carried  into  effect  the 
objects  for  which  the  institution  was  commenced.  Party 
politics  and  controversial  divinity  are  excluded  as  to- 
pics of  discussion.  The  reading-room  contains  periodi- 
cal works  which  respectively  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists, 

Marylebone  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.— 
new  lecture  theatre  of  this  Institution  was  opened  on  the 
4th  instant,  when  a  numerous  assemblage  of  its  friends 
and  supporters  took  place  ;  Lord  Brougham  in. the  Chair. 
Various  resolutions  were  proposed  and  passed,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  :  Basil  Mon- 
tague, Esq.,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Dr.  Sayer,  Sir  John 
Ross,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Buckingham,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ramsay.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  as 
patron  of  the  Institution,  was  passed,  and  his  lordship,  on 
returning  thanks,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  practical  effects  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  institutions  similar  to  the 
present.  In  the  year  1824,  as  well  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, there  were  but  three  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
the  metropolis — -the  Royal  Institution,  in  Albemarle-street, 
the  Russell,  and  the  London  Institutions.  At  this  period 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  who  had  many  years  belbre  established  a  similar  one 
at  Glasgow, in  connexion  with  the  Anderson  Lecture,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  the  others  now  existing 
with  so  much  Ijenefit  to  the  country.  Mr.  Leonard  Hor- 
ner, about  twelve  years  afterwards,  tbunded  an  institution 
upon  the  same  plan  at  Edinburgh.  The  London  Mechanics' 
Institute  was  begun  in  1823,  and  finished  in  182-1  ;  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  not  only  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  advice,  but 
contributed  nearly  the  entire  sum  which  the  erection  of 
the  theatre  of  the  Institution  cost  in  Southampton  Build- 
ings, a  great  portion  of  which  still  remains  to  be  reim- 
bursed, as  he  has  only  received  about  800/.  out  of  the  3000/. 
or  4000/.  he  expended.  His  lordship  traced  the  gradual 
establishment  and  progress  of  the  different  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  which,  since  tiiat  period,  have 
sprung  np  in  the  metropolis,  and  pointed  out  the  effects 
which  must  infallibly  result  from  them.  He  had  heard 
persons  state  that  the  people  have  already  learned,  or  may 
learn,  too  much  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  might  as  well 
be  endeavoured  to  stay  the  current  of  the  Thames,  by 
placing  a  sentinel  on  Westminster  Bridge,  or  by  placing 
a  man  there  to  desire  the  stream  to  stay  its  progress,  as 
to  stay  the  rational  movement  of  intellectual  power.  In 
commenting  upon  the  power  which  knowledge  gives  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  taxes  on  political  knowledge  would  be  taken  off,  and 
that  the  means  of  political  instruction  would  be  extended 
to  every  cottage  of  the  kingdom. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  No.  V. 
Dr.  Grant  on  the  Respiratory  System  in  Animals. 

Friday,  February  20. — This  was  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting lecture — indeed  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
heard  so  much  interesting  matter  communicated  in  one 
lecture.  Though  Dr.  Grant,  in  his  capacity  of  lectvn-er, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  full  and  correct,  rather  than  the 
forcible  and  brilliant,  expounders  of  knowledge — yet  his 
mastery  of  his  subject  is  so  evident,  and  his  devotion  to  it 
so  enthusiastic,  that  the  attention  of  his  audience  never 
flags  for  a  moment,  and  we  become  warm  and  interested 
as  we  go  along,  as  it  were  from  an  insensible  sympathy 
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with  the  zeal  of  the  lecturer.  So  truly  does  the  Horatian 
precept — 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primuin  i]isi  tibi" — 

hold  good  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  human 
conduct.  Dr.  Grant  used  more  than  200  plates  and  dia- 
grams in  the  course  of  his  lecture;  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  add,  that  our  report  can  only  point  to 
the  general  results. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unnecessary  to  premise  that  at- 
mospheric air  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life,  in  every  organized  being,  from  the  lowest  vegetalde 
up  to  man,  and  that,  consequently,  every  living  creature 
is  furnished  by  nature  with  a  provision  for  introducing  air 
in  proportion  to  its  want  of  this  vivifying  agent.  This 
provision  is  called  its  respiratory  system— that  is,  a  system 
of  organs  of  aeration,  which  is  more  or  less  complex  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  animal,  and  its 
rank  in  the  scale  of  beings.  Now,  in  no  page  of  the  great 
book  of  nature  is  the  hand  of  Omnipotent  wisdom  more 
manifest  than  in  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  organs  and 
functions  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  creature  ;  and 
certainly  no  more  interesting  and  important  and  striking 
proofs  of  design — worth  a  whole  ship  load  of  our  Bridge- 
water  Treatises— can  be  pointed  out  than  those  furnished 
by  comparative  anatomy  ;  that  is,  by  tracing  the  different 
systems  of  organs  in  the  animal  kingdom,  from  their  first 
feeble  rudiments,  through  a  gradual  and  long-continued 
chain  of  increasing  manifestation,  to  their  complete  deve- 
lopment in  some  particular  class  or  order,  in  which  the 
perfect  exercise  of  a  special  function  is  indispensable  to 
its  well  being.  Such  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Grant  s  lecture 
with  regard  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  animals.  He 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  with 
the  zoophytes  and  the  molluscse,  and  he  advanced  upwards 
to  the  highest  mammals.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
expression  of  the  results,  that  the  respiratory  system  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  muscular  energy  and  the  temperature 
of  the  creature,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion.  In  proportion  as  the  circulating  fluid 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  is  the  muscular  energy 
and  temperature  of  the  animal  developed;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  aiirated  fluid  is  sent  to  an  organ  is  its  function 
energetic.  In  reptiles,  for  instance,  but  a  portion  of  the 
blood  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  hence  the 
torpid,  cold  and  semi-lifeless  existence  of  these  creatures. 
In  birds,  on  the  other  hand — the  majestic  eagle,  for  exam- 
ple— -we  find  great  muscular  energy  with  a  high  tempe- 
rature and  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  respiratory 
system.  Thus  we  see  that  the  muscles  employed  in  the 
most  vigorous  actions  are  always  found  to  receive  the 
largest  share  of  blood* — the  arms  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
the  paws  of  a  lion,  are  a  familiar  instance. 

Another  curious  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  survey  of  the 
respiratory  system  throughout  the  animal  kingdom; 
namely,  that  nature  not  only  aims  at  a  uniformity  of  pur- 
pose or  object  in  this  system,  but  employs  a  uniformity  of 
means  or  agencies  in  effecting  it.  In  fact,  one  universal 
type  is  followed  in  the  formation  of  the  several  systems  of 
animals — in  the  nervous  no  less  than  in  the  respiratory 
system  ;  and  it  would  appear  not  only  that  there  is  a 
progressive  scale  of  perfection  as  to  classes  or  species  of 
animals,  _but  that  each  individual  of  the  most  perfect  has 

*  It  is  commonly  observed  that  tlie  right  fore-leg  of  quadrupeds, 
as  well  as  tbe  right  arm  in  man,  is  stronger  tbaii  the  left.  Much 
of  the  superior  strength  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  education,  the 
right  arm  being  habitually  more  used  than  the  left.  But  still 
tlie  different  mode  in  wliich  the  arteries  are  distributed  to  the 
two  arms  constitutes  a  natural  source  of  inequality.  Tlieartery 
supplying  tlie  right  arm  witli  blood  is  the  first  which  arises  from 
the  aorta,  and  it  proceeds  in  a  more  direct  cours-e  from  the  heart 
than  tlie  artery  of  the  left  arm,  which  h;is  its  origin  in  common 
with  the  arteries  of  that  side  of  the  head.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  right  arm  is  originally  better  supplied  with  nou- 
rishment than  the  left.  "  It  may  be  alleged,"  says  Dr.  Roget, 
in  liis  excellent  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  "  in  confirination  of  this 
view,  that  in  birds,  where  any  inequality  in  the  action  of  the  two 
wings  would  liave  disturbeil  the  regularity  of  flight,  the  aorta, 
■when  it  has  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  chest,  divides,  with  per- 
fect equality,  into  two  braiu lies,  so  that  both  wings  receive  ])re- 
cisely  the  same  quantity  of  blood;  and  the  muscles,  being  thus 
equally  nourished,  preserre  that  equality  of  Strength  which  their 
functions  rightly  demand." 


to  go  through  the  several  stages  during  its  embryo  exist- 
ence. The  brain  of  the  human  foetus— to  take  an  extreme 
and  remarkable  instance  of  illustration  —  is  gradually 
evolved  in  the  successive  months  of  uterine  existence  ; 
and  these  stages  of  progressive  development  strictly 
correspond  with  the  permanent  state  of  the  adult  brain  at 
inferior  degrees  of  the  animal  scale. 

"  In  fact  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Dr.  Roget  on  this  point"). 
Nature  appears  to  have  kept  in  view  a  certain  definite  type  or  ideal 
standard  to  which,  amidst  innumerable  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  tlie  varying  circumstances  and  diiierent  destinations 
of  eacli  species,  she  always  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  conform. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  eacli  or- 
ganized fabric,  she  had  commenced  liy  taking  an  exact  copy  of 
this  primitive  model  ;  and,  in  building  tbe  superstructure,  bad 
allowed  herself  to  depart  from  the  original  plan  only  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodation  to  certain  specific  and  ulterior  objects, 
conformably  with  the  destination  of  that  particular  race  of  created 
beings." 

Respiration  is  distinguished,  according  to  the  medium 
which  is  breathed,  into  "  aquatic"  or  "  atmospheric"'  re- 
spiration. Aquatic  respiration  is  either  cutaneous  or 
bronchial,  according  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  ex- 
ternal or  internal ;  and  atmospheric  respiration  is  either 
tracheal  or  pulmonary,  according  to  the  machinery  of 
aeration — that  is,  according  as  it  is  performed  simply  in 
air-tubes  or  tracheae,  or  in  lungs.  In  the  zoophytes,  and 
tlie  medusee,  and  the  greater  number  of  molluscse,  the 
respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  certain  vibrating  fila- 
ments, called  cilia,  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  aiiraled  me- 
dium, and  of  exciting  currents  in  the  water,  so  as  to  bring 
fresh  quantities  in  frequent  contact  with  the  feathery  cilia. 
As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  aquatic  animals,  the  respiratory 
machinery  becomes  more  complex.  In  fishes,  the  gills  form 
large  organs,  and  are  found  to  consist  in  a  series  of  filaments 
which  are  covered  with  innumerable  minute  processes,  on 
which  are  distributed  myriads  of  blood-vessels,  spread  likea 
network  over  every  part  of  the  surface,  thereby  exposing  a 
very  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  aerated  w'ater.  In 
all  aquatic  animals,  be  it  remembered,  the  water  which  is 
breathed  is  merely  the  vehicle  by  which  the  air  it  contains 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Water,  from  which  all  air  has  been  abstracted,  either  by 
the  air-pump  or  by  boiling,  is  to  fishes  what  a  vacuum  is 
to  a  breathing  terrestrial  animal.  Frequent  ventilation  is, 
in  fact,  as  essential  to  aquatic  life  as  to  terrestrial.  The 
air  which  is  contained  in  water  becomes  vitiated  by  the 
respiration  of  aquatic  animals,  and  requires  to  be  renewed 
by  the  absorption  of  a  fresh  portion,  which  can  only  take 
place  when  the  water  freely  communicates  with  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  if  this  renewal  be  by  any  means  prevented 
the  water  is  no  longer  capable  of  sustaining  life.  When 
many  fishes  are  inclosed  in  a  narrow  vessel,  they  all 
struggle  for  the  uppermost  place — that  is,  struggle  to  be 
near  the  freshly-absorbed  air — ^just,  to  use  the  happy  illus- 
tration of  Dr.  Roget,  like  the  unforttmate  prisoners  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

In  insects,  the  respiration  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
air  is  brought  to  the  blood,  instead  of,  as  in  other  animals, 
the  blood  to  the  air.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  blood  of  insects  is  transfused,  instead  of  being 
circulated  in  their  internal  cavities.  The  insect  is  pro- 
vided with  a  system  of  vessels  called  trachecc,  which  dis- 
tribute air  to  every  part  of  the  body.  They  are  very  dis- 
tinctly seen  on  the  caterpillar,  which  has  generally  ten  on 
each  side,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  abdominal  seg- 
ments. As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  respiration 
becoming  more  internal,  by  means  of  a  sac  or  lung,  into 
which  tlie  trachea  or  wind-pipe  empties  itself:  as  we 
rise  still  higher  we  find  the  pidmonary  organs  more  com- 
plicated and  refined  in  structure.  The  peculiarities  and 
essential  differences  between  aquatic  and  terrestrial  respi- 
ration are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  transformation  of 
the  tadpole.  In  accordance  with  that  adaptation  of  or- 
gans to  the  conditions  of  being  which  is  among  the  mar- 
vels of  creation,  we  find  that,  in  aquatic  respiration,  the 
respiratory^organs  are  external— that  is,  the  air  contained 
in  water  is  made  to  act  on  the  blood  circulating  in  vessels 
which  ramify  on  the  external  surface  of  the  filaments  of 
the  gills  ;  while  in  atmosplicric  respiration,  the  respiratory 
system  is  internal— that  is,  the  air,  in  its  gaseous  state,  is 
ahvays  received  into  cavities,  in  the  internal  surface  of 
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which  the  blood-vessels  intended  to  receive  its  influence 
are  distrilnited*.  Now  the  frog  enjoys  both  kinds  of  re- 
spiration, in  its  extraordinary  progress  or  evolution  from 
its  tadpole  state  to  that  of  the  perfect  frog.  The  tadpole, 
or  young  frog,  is  a  perfect  fish  in  structure  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  vitals.  It  at  first  breathes  by  means  of  fea- 
thery tufts  or  gills,  which  project  in  an  arborescent  form 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  float  in  the  water.  All  this 
time  another  respiratory  apjiaratus  is  in  preparation  ;  and 
as  soon  as  these  internal  gills  or  branchiae  are  ready,  the 
external  ones  are  superseded  and  drop  off;  and  the  tad- 
pole enjoys  a  fresh  existence.  But  even  this  secondary 
system  of  apparatus  is  but  temporary;  a  new  apparatus — 
a  pulmonic  one — is  in  preparation  ;  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  branchiae  are  superseded  and  are  obliterated, 
and  the  animal  becomes  a  land-animal,  breathing  by 
means  of  lungs.  In  this  second  transition-stage  the 
animal  wears  a  very  ambiguous,  that  is,  amphibious,  ap- 
pearance, partaking  of  the  forms  both  of  the  frog  and  of 
the  Uzard,  and  swimming  both  by  the  bending  of  the  tail 
and  the  irregular  movements  of  tiie  feet.  It  is  observed 
rising  every  now  and  then  to  the  surface,  and  "  cultivat- 
ing its  acquaintance  with  that  element  into  which  it  is 
soon  to  be  raised ;  occasionally  taking  in  a  mouthful  of 
air,  and  educating  its  newly  acquired  pulmonary  organs, 
by  distending  them  witii  the  air  thus  taken  in,  and  after- 
wards discharging  it  in  the  form  of  a  small  bubble.  And 
no  less  curious  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  all  the 
other  organs  of  this  singular  creature,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  transformations  rendered  necessary  by  this 
entire  alteration  in  all  its  external  circumstances— this 
total  renewal  of  its  wants,  of  its  hal)its,  of  its  functions, 
and  of  its  very  constitution." — (See  Roget  on  the  Tadpole, 
passim.) 

In  the  warm-blooded  animals  the  respiration  becomes  a 
function  of  great  importance  ;  and  nature  has,  accordingly, 
with  her  accustomed  providence  and  solicitude,  taken 
pains  to  protect  the  pulmonary  organs  against  external 
violence,  and  to  afford  the  greatest  latitude  of  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  cavity,  the  chest,  in  which  they  are 
contained.  In  birds,  there  is  a  different  arrangement,  in 
accordance  with  their  wants  and  iiabits.  The  great  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  with  regard  to  birds  of  long  flight— the 
eagle,  for  instance — is  to  combine  great  muscular  energy 
— that  is,  extensive  aiiratlon  of  the  blood — with  lightness 
of  body ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  air  is  not  merely  received  into  the  lungs,  but 
actually  passes  through  them,  and  returns  and  passes  a 
second  time  through  them,  so  as  to  act  twice  on  the  blood 
in  circulation.  But  this  is  not  all:  though  the  bones  of 
a  bird  are,  when  young,  full  of  marrow,  like  the  bones  of 
other  animals — dui'ing  its  growth  to  maturity  it  acquires 
tlie  power  of  obliterating  the  marrow,  and  filling  the 
cavities  with  air.  This  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  flight. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  No.  VI. 

Mr.  Brande  on  the  JIanufacture  of  Floor  Cloth. 
Fridatj,  February  26. — The  design  of  varying  the  purely 
scientific  discussions,  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
Friday  Evening  Lectures,  with  lectures  explanatory  of  some 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  improvements  in  our  manu- 
factures, is  so  excellent,  that  we  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Biande's  lecture  '  On  the  Manufacture 
of  Floor  Cloth.'  We  are  inclined,  moreover,  to  believe  that 
the  great  defect  of  the  lecture — its  omitting  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  improvements  of  the  manufacture  selected 
■ — is  incidental  1o  the  subject ;  that  is,  that  floor  cloth  is  a 
manufacture  of  very  modern  origin,  which  has  passed 
through  very  few  stages  in  arriving  at  its  present,  as  it  would 
seem,  perfect  condition.  Approving,  therefore,  highly  of 
the  principles  which  led  to  the  selection  of  the  subject, 

*  It  is  not  difticult  to  assign  the  final  cause  of  this  change  of 
plan  ;  for  in  each  case  the  structure  is  accommodated  to  the 
mechanical  ])roperties  of  the  medium  required.  A  liquid,  being 
inelastic  and  i)onderous,  is  adapted,  by  its  momentum  alone,  to 
separate  and  surround  the  loose  floatinjr  filaments  composing 
the  hranchiaa ;  hut  a  light  gaseous  fluid  like  air,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  better  fitted  to  expand  dilatable  cavities  into  which  it 
may  be  introduced.— (See  Koget's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ai7.) 


and  trusting  that  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  a  more  happy  illustration  of  its  good  tendency, 
we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  briefly  state,  that  Mr. 
Brande's  lecture  was  confined  to  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  present  mode  of  manufacturing  floor  cloth,  without 
any  explanation  of  the  steps  or  progress  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Brande  told  us,  he  was  induced  to  examine  somewhat 
minutely  into  some  of  our  manufactures  by  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  'Economy  of  Manufactures  ;'  and  that  the 
inquiries,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  fully  bear  out  the  views 
and  opinions  put  forth  in  that  excellent  little  volume. 

"  There  exists,  perhaps,  no  single  circumstance,"  says  Mr. 
Babbage,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Brande,  "  which  distinguishes 
our  country  more  remarkably  from  all  others,  than  the  vast  extent 
and  perfection  to  which  we  have  carried  the  contrivance  of  tools 
and  machines  for  forming  those  conveniences  of  which  so  large  a 
portion  is  consumed  by  every  class  of  the  community.  The 
amount  of  patient  thought, — of  repeated  experiment — of  happy 
exertions  of  genius, — by  which  our  manufactures  have  been 
created  and  carried  to  their  present  excellence,  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined.  If  we  look  around  the  rooms  we  inhabit,  or  through 
those  storehouses  of  every  convenience,  of  every  luxiu'y  that 
man  can  desire,  which  deck  the  crowded  streets  of  our  larger  cities, 
we  shall  find  in  the  history  of  each  article,  of  every  fabric,  a 
series  of  faihires  which  have  generally  led  the  way  to  excellence  ; 
and  we  shall  notice  in  the  art  of  making  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  them,  processes  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  l)y 
their  simplicity,  or  to  rivet  our  attention  by  their  unluoked-for 
results.'' 

It  is  surprising  that  witli  this  passage  before  his  eyes, 
Mr.  Brande  did  not  attempt  to  trace  the  "series  of  failures" 
which  led  the  way  to  the  present  excellence  of  our  floor- 
cloth manufacture  ;  and  that,  instead  of  wasting  no  small 
quantity  of  canvas,  paint,  and  paper,  in  showing  how  the 
various  patterns  are  imprinted  on  the  prepared  cloth,  he 
did  not  endeavour  to  point  out  the  exertions  of  "  patient 
thought"  and  "  repeated  experiments"  by  which  the 
))ractical  workman  at  length  conquered  all  difficulties. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  him  to  take  up  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  as  the  subject  of  his  next  lecture.  Besides 
being  nearly  akin  to  his  usual  pursuits,  it  would  afford 
numerous  striking  and  instructive  instances  of  the  pa- 
tient thought  and  exertions  of  genius  which  Mr.  Babbage 
has  so  well  treated  in  the  book  referred  to. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Third  Lecture  on  Sound,  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 

The  subject  of  this  lectiue,  delivered  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
the  sonorous  vibrations  of  air  in  cylindrical  and  conical 
tubes.  The  column  of  air  contained  in  these  tubes  is  ex- 
cited to  produce  sound,  by  communicating  an  impulse 
either  at  one  extremity,  as  in  the  flageolet,  French-horn, 
&c.,  or  by  an  orifice  near  one  extremity,  as  in  the  flute. 
In  the  fonner  case  the  sound  is  produced  immediately  by 
the  vibrations  of  tlie  air;  in  the  latter  case  indirectly  by 
the  impinging  of  the  first  particles  of  the  air  to  which 
motion  is  communicated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tube.  We  cannot  follow  the  professor  through  his  expla- 
nation of  the  motion  which  these  different  methods  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  may  state  that,  in  conical  tubes,  the  air 
which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  tube  is  subject  to 
the  greatest  condensation  and  dilitation.  For  when  an 
impetus,  so  to  speak,  is  given  to  the  air  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  as  by  the  breath,  that  portion  of  air  has  a 
motion  given  it  towards  the  lower  end;  it  becomes  itself 
rarefied  by  pressing  upon  the  portion  of  air  beyond,  and 
condenses  that  portion  ;  tliis  condensation  of  the  particles 
beyond  is  communicated  throughout  the  tube  ;  and  when 
the  motion  in  the  direction  downwards  has  reached  the 
centre,  such  a  strong  counter-motion  is  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  condensed  air  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tube 
as  to  equal  the  downward  motion,  and  both  conjointly 
press  together  to  tlie  utmost  the  central  particles  of  air, 
thus  producing  at  that  point  the  greatest  condensation.  The 
elasticity  produced  by  this  condensation  causes  the  air  to 
expand  itself  both  upwards  and  downwards;  so  that  the 
motion  at  first  produced  downwards  is  reflected  upwards, 
and  the  counter-motion  created  upwards  returns  down- 
wards ;  and  the  central  point,  which  was  just  now  that  to 
which  the  particles  of  air  on  both  sides  of  it  tended,  is 
that  from  which  they  fly ;  and  it  is  now,  in  conse- 
quence, become  the  point  of  greatest  dilatation.  From 
tliis  diiference  of  dilatation  of  the  particles  included 
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in  different  parts  of  the  tube,  different  sounds  aje  conveyed 
to  the  ear  from  holes,  made  at  intervals  in  the  tube,  from 
which  the  air  escapes,  if  at  the  moment  condensed,  or  by 
which  the  external  air  rushes  in  if  the  included  air  be 
rarified.  An  ingenious  experiment  has  been  devised  to 
show  that  the  motions  in  similar  directions  destroy  the 
effect  of  sound;  a  tube,  shaped  like  a  ring,  has  its  two 
ends  brought  opposite  to  one  another,  and  a  piece  of  glass, 
being  made  to  vibrate  by  a  stroke  of  the  fiddle-bow,  is 
placed  between  the  two  ends  ;  it  then  communicates  a 
motion  to  the  particles  of  air  at  one  end  of  the  tube  from 
the  centre,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  centre  ;  thus  the 
whole  motion  in  the  tube  is  in  the  same  direction,  and  no 
sound  is  produced.  But  if  the  ends  of  the  circular  tube 
be  brought  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the  piece  of  glass, 
when  struck,  communicates  vibrations  from  both  ends 
simultaneously  towards,  or  from,  the  centre,  in  this  case 
considerable  resonance  is  produced.  In  conical  tubes 
the  point  of  greatest  condensation  and  dilatation  is  nearer 
the  apex  than  the  mouth,  because  in  the  broader  part  of 
the  tube  there  is  a  great  body  of  the  air  to  repel  the  lesser 
body  in  the  narrower  end.  As  to  the  alteration  of  sound 
produced  by  difference  of  strength  used  in  breathing  into, 
that  is,  in  communicating  motion  to  the  column  of  air  in- 
cluded in,  musical  tube-instruments,  Savard  found  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  air  Ijeing  split  into  different  numbers  of 
currents.  The  relation  of  the  sounds  produced  by  conical 
and  by  cylindrical  pipes  is  seen  in  the  organ,  where  the 
cremona,  or  cylindrical  pipe  may  produce  the  same  note 
as  a  trumpet-pipe,  double  its  length,  though  the  sounds 
differ  in  character.  The  length  of  the  conical  pipe  deter- 
mines its  note,  and  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
base  to  its  length,  its  pitch.  The  deductions  given  above 
explain  the  chief  principles  upon  which  the  construction 
of  musical  wind  instruments  is  founded. 


LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 

The  paper  which  was  read  this  evening  was  on  the  clas- 
sification of  vegetables,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Keith,  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

On  the  table  was  a  further  addition  to  the  plants  from 
the  Himalaya,  presented  by  Dr.  Royle  ;  and  a  small  col- 
lection of  British  Crustacea,  contributed  by  Thomas  Bell, 
Esq. 

Among  the  books  presented  to  the  Society,  we  were 
happy  to  see  the  first  part  of  the  '  West  of  England  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Literature,'  edited  by  Mr.  Clark.  The 
editor  of  this  work  says,  that  "  in  Bristol,  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  large  section 
of  the  inhabitants  have  been  undergoing  a  gradual  but 
important  change." 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  2ird  of  February. 

Pi'hice  Maximilian  of  Neuwled's  Voyage  up  tlie  Missouri — Suc- 
cinic Acid,  &c. 

M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire  communicated  the  substance 
of  a  letter  from  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied,  written 
in  December,  1833,  at  Fort  Clarke,  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 
On  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year,  the  prince  left  St.  Louis, 
with  the  design  of  ascending  the  Missouri  on  board  the 
steamer  the  Assiniboine,  another  steam-vessel  having 
preceded  him  by  a  few  days.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  the 
last  military  post  of  the  United  States  was  passed  ;  and 
on  the  28th  they  reached  the  Black-Snake  hills,  the  usual 
resort  of  the  Aquaouy  Indians,  who,  a  few  days  before, 
had  killed  six  Omahas.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  they  came  to 
Bellevue,  at  which  place  resides  Major  Daugherty,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Omaha,  Oto,  and  Pani 
tribes.  On  the  5th  of  May,  after  having  taken  part  in  a 
dance  by  moonlight  of  the  Omahas,  the  prince  and  his 
party  left  this  place,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sioux 
or  Dacotas.  Three  principal  branches  of  this  nation  are 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  St.  Peter 
river,  and  the  Mississippi.  The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are 
covered  with  a  species  of  willow  with  a  very  narrow  leaf, 
called  the  pmpulus  angulata,  and  with  tufts  of  the  cornus 
sericea,  or  red-wood  of  the  Canadians.  The  bark  of  this 
plant  is  dried  and  cut  in  jsmall  pieces  by  the  Indians,  who 


then  mix  it  with  tobacco,  which  they  are  too  poor  to  pro- 
cure in  large  quantities.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  prince 
reached  asmall  village  of  the  Pouncas  Indians,  who  visited 
him  on  board  his  vessel.  In  this  neighbourhood  grows 
the  red  cedar  in  abundance;  its  trunk  is  larger  than  a 
man's  body,  and  its  wood  being  used  for  fuel  on  board  the 
steamer  filled  the  air  for  some  distance  around  with  its 
aromatic  odour.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the 
travellers  saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Isle  of  Cedars,  the 
bison,  and  that  animal  which  is  called  by  the  Americans 
the  antelope.  On  the  25th  of  May,  the  Assiniboine 
reached  the  station  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Sioux;  about  a  dozen  Indian  families  were  residing 
there  in  conical  tents  formed  of  poles  united  at  their  upper 
ends,  and  covered  with  hides  of  the  bison.  These  Indians 
place  their  dead  on  trees,  or  on  scaffolds  supported  by 
four  poles  driven  into  the  earth.  On  the  12th  of  June, 
the  boat  passed  two  villages  now  deserted,  but  which  were 
once  inhabited  by  the  Arrekkara  nation,  who,  from  the 
persecutions  they  have  suffered,  have  adopted  a  wandering 
hfe,  and  are  become  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  white  man. 
On  the  15th,  they  reached  the  Heart  River,  which  was  the 
central  point  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mandan  nation : 
they  have  removed  a  little  further  up  the  river.  Here  a 
great  number  of  white  wolves  were  seen.  On  the  19th, 
some  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Knife  River,  belonging 
to  the  Minetaries  {big-bellies)  were  passed:  there  they 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  grisly  bear.  Fort  Union,  the 
residence  of  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
was  gained  on  the  24th ;  from  this  place  the  prince 
ascended  the  river  for  600  miles  in  a  keeled  boat,  which 
conveyed  merchandise  to  Fort  Malkouri,  near  the  falls  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  Big-horns'  River,  so  named  be- 
cause former  travellers  found  there  the  horns  of  the  algali 
or  wild  American  sheep,  another  tribe  of  the  Minetari 
nation  was  found  :  here  tie  saw  several  grisly  bears.  The 
next  place  worthy  of  note  is  the  singular  passage  of  the 
Stone-walls, where  layers  of  soft  and  friable  white  free-stone 
rest  upon  hills  of  clay,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  sand.  The 
white  strata  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the  elements  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  singular  shapes, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  fortresses,  towers,  or 
men,  bearing,  like  Atlas,  the  v^'orld  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  superior  stratum,  being  of  harder  material,  has  re- 
sisted the  action  of  the  water  more  than  the  lower  ;  and 
consequently,  the  lower  part  is  often  hollowed  out,  and  a 
large  mass,  of  which  the  edges  only  have  been  worn 
away,  supported  by  a  narrow  basis.  This  place  is  the 
constant  abode  of  the  algali.  The  travellers  saw  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  August. 
On  the  8th,  they  passed  the  river  Maria  ;  and  on  the  9th 
reached  Fort  Mackenzie,  where  they  witnessed  a  curious 
scene.  More  than  600  warriors  of  the  Black-feet  tribe, 
assembled  around  the  Fort,  saluted  the  strangers  with  a 
discharge  of  musketry.  Women  and  children,  in  great 
numbers,  covered  the  plain,  and  their  tents  were  distin- 
guishable in  the  distance.  The  Prince  of  Neuwied  had 
intended  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  Falls,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  caused  a  canoe  of  bark,  25  feet  in  length, 
to  be  made  ;  but  a  fight  having  recently  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Black-feet  and  Assiniboines,  in  the  neighbhour- 
hood  of  the  fort,  in  which  the  whites  had  sided  with  the 
latter,  it  became  a  dangerous  hazard  to  meet  the  Black- 
feet,  who  would  infallibly  have  attacked  a  feeble  escort. 
He  made  use  of  this  bark  to  descend  the  river.  In  the 
district  of  the  Bad-lands,  he  met  with  innumerable  herds 
of  liisons,  and  of  Wapiti  deer  (cervus  Cunudiensis).  One 
of  these  deer,  killed  by  the  party,  had  horns  which  weighed 
upwards  of  twenty-four  pounds ;  each  branch  had  six 
antlers.  At  Fort  Union,  the  prince  betook  himself  to  a 
less  fragile  vessel,  and  descended  to  Fort  Clarke,  where  it 
was  his  intention  to  pass  the  winter,  which  threatened  to 
be  very  severe. 

M.  Duhamel  presented  a  second  memoir  on  the  '  Me- 
chanical Effects  of  Heat  on  Solid  Bodies,'  for  which  he  has 
sought  out  and  found,  or  supposes  that  he  has  found,  several 
numerical  formula.  One  application  of  these  equations 
he  has  brous:ht  to  bear  upon  the  propagation  of  sound 
through  solid  bodies,  which  M.  Poisson  had  calculated 
without  regard  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  transmission 
of  the  sound  and  the  effect  of  that  heat  upon  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  propagation.  M.  Duhamel's  correction  to 
M.  Poisson's  expression  is  analogous  to  that  which  Laplace 
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applied  with  so  much  success  to  Newton's  formula  for  the 
propap:ation  of  sound  through  aiiriform  bodies. 

M.  Tiienard,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Dumas,  reported 
upon  a  memoir  by  M.  Felix  Darcet,  relative  to  the  suc- 
cinic acid.  The  author  has  found,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  Lieber  and  Wohler,  that  this  acid  may  be  obtained 
in  an  anhydrous  state  (free  from  water).  He  has 
found  that,  either  anhydrous  or  as  a  hydrate,  it  has  the 
same  capacity  for  saturation,  and  that,  excluding  the 


equivalent  of  water  of  the  hydrate,  it  has  uniformly  the 
compositon  of 

Carbon         .        .        .    47.99  parts. 
vHydrogen     .       .       .  4.23 

Oxygen       .       ,  .47.78 


Succine  acid  100  parts. 
These  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Lieber, 
Wohler,  and  IJerzelius. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Berlin  Geographical  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  IStli  instant,  Mr.  Nebel  laid  before  it  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  drawings  made  by  him  from  antiquities  in  Mexico,  con- 
sisting of  idols,  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  ruins,  &c.  Pro- 
fessor Wiegmann  then  read  a  paper  "  On  tlie  Colours  of  the  first- 
created  Animals,"  and  Professor  Zeune  communicated  some  notes 
on  "  Palivathra."  M.  Von  Gansauge  next  made  some  observa- 
tions on  "  the  Roteiro  of  Dom  Joam  de  Castro,"  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Ritter,  who  entered  into  several  details  on 
"  the  discovery  of  Platina  at  Kani,  in  the  East  Indies." 

Population  of  Russian  Towns. — Tlie  last  advices  from  St.  Peters- 
burg bring  us  a  statement  of  the  population  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Russia,  made  up  from  the  census  of  1833.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  extracted  from  it,  and  we  observe,  that  the 
most  populous  town  in  the  empire  is  St.  Petersburgh,  which  con- 
tains 445,135  inhabitants;*  and  the  least  so  Baltic-Port,  in 
Esthonia,  which  does  not  contain  more  than  160. 


Moscowf        .    .    .  330,260  Kam.  Podolsk     .    .  15,599 

Kasan   50,244  Pensa   14,944 

Riga    49,867  Witepsk     ....  14,324 

Kieff   37,760  Irkutsk      ....  13,522 

Wilna   35,637  Nowotsherkask    .    .  13,187 

Sarato£F      ....  33.641  Minsk   13,225 

CharkofF     ....  32,840  Simbersk    ....  13,108 

Astrachan  ....  30,770  Mi  tan   12,622 

Shikomir    ....  26,428  Vologda     ....  12,369 

Kaluga   20,118  Kostroma   .'  .    .    .  12,119 

Woronesh  ....  24,520  Ekatherinoslaff    .    .  11,648 

Cherson     ....  24,508  Omsk   11,428 

Orel   23.737  Erivan   11,284 

Jarosloif    ....  22,786  Smolensk   ....  10,309 

Kishineff    ....  21,785  Tomsk   10,577 

Nishny-Novogorod  .  21,687  Poltava      ....  9,248 

Tula    20,335  Bjalostok    ....  9,21? 

TambofF     ....  20,147  Pskoff   8,876 

Kursk   20,050  Novgorod    ....  8,634 

Twer   20,020  Petrosavodsk      .    .  8,556 

Tiflis   19,170  Vladimir    ....  7,310 

Archangel      .    .    .  18,827  Ufa   {;,936 

Perm   18,666  Viatka   6,683 

Riaesan;     ....  17,035  TshernigofT    .    .    .  6,673 

Tobolsk   17,558  Sympheropol  .    .    .  0,010 

Mohileff     ....  15,842  Grodno      ....  4,719 

Reval   15,618 


Besides  the  foregoing  towns,  which  are  capitals  of  provinces,  we 
find  the  population  of  the  imdermentioned  in  18.33,  viz. : — Odessa, 
55,000;  Schliisselburg,  25,343;  Nikolajeff,  20,468  ;  Iriez  (in  the 
province  of  Orel),  10,484  ;  Achtyrka  (in  the  Ukraine),  15,832  ; 
BolchofF  (in  the  province  of  Orel),  15,391  ;  Akermann,  13,689  ; 
and  Kalomna  (in  the  province  of  Jloscow),  13,048.  In  the  chief 
towns  of  Russian  Poland,  the  number  of  inhaltitants  of  Warsaw 
is  stated  at  129,705  ;t  Lublin,  13,200;  Kalish,  10,231;  Plozk, 
9450;  (Jalmary,  in  the  voyvodeship  of  Augustovo,  6601  ;  and 
Czenstoclioffi  6502.  The  population  of  the  remaining  places  in 
Russian  Poland  is  below  6000  souls. 

New  Cure  for  Stuiiimeriiig. — '•  Dr.  Hellermann  a  few  days  ago,' 
says  a  letter  from  Darmstadt,  "  invited  a  number  of  persons, 
consisting  principally  of  medical  and  scientific  men,  to  witness 
an  experiment  he  intended  to  make  towards  the  cure  of  an  in- 
veterate case  of  stammering.  He  hegau  by  exhibiting  his  'Le- 
vator linguae,'  a  small  silver  instrument,  of  delicate  construction, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  little  springs,  raises  several  minute 
plates,  of  a  tongue-like  shape.  It  is  inserted  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  stammerer's  mouth,  as  to  run  directly  under  the  tongue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  an  arch  below  it  from  one  under- 
jaw  to  the  other  ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  teeth  on  either  side,  and 
kept  in  this  position  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  cure 
begins  to  show  itself.  It  occasions  neither  pain  :ior  any  obstruc- 
tion of  moment.  The  tongue,  resting  upon  the  plates,  gently 
presses  them  down  when  in  motion  ;  and,  when  more  powerfully 
exerted,  acts  upon  a  lower  range  of  plates.    The  machine  is 


*  In  1814,  315,713;  and  in  1828,  422,106. 
•f  In  1831),  305,631  ;  and  in  1832,  314,403. 
i  In  1829,  130,554  ;  and  in  1832,  121,868,— [Ed.  P.  M.'\ 


carefully  adjusted  to  the  shape  of  the  individual's  mouth ;  for 
which  purpose  Dr.  Hellermann  first  makes  a  cast  in.  wax,  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  mouth,  and  from  this,  a  mould  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  conformably  with  which  his  silversmith  models  the  instru- 
ment. After  e-xplainintj  its  uses  to  the  parties  present,  the 
doctor  brought  forward  a  hale,  robust  countryman,  who  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  but  afforded  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly instances  of  stammering  ever  witnessed.  The  doctor  then 
cautioned  him  to  be  attentive  to  what  he  said,  and  conform  in  every 
particular  to  what  he  should  lay  down  for  his  guidance;  he  directed 
him  to  look  every  person  with  whom  he  might  converse  steadily 
in  the  face,  to  pronounce  every  syllable  distinctly,  and  every 
sentence  consisting  of  four  or  five  words,  in  measured  and 
regular  intervals,  and  in  doing  so  to  beat  time  either  with  his 
hands  or  feet,  or  with  both  together;  he  also  directed  him  to 
draw  his  breath  afresh  after  every  four  or  five  words,  and  to 
raise  his  voice  as  much  as  possible.  Having  given  him  these 
instructions,  the  doctor  fixed  his  Levator  in  the  man's  mouth, 
and  the  poor  fellow,  having  firmness  enough  to  follow  them  im- 
plicitly, delivered  himself,  both  in  speaking  and  reading,  with  a 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  astonished  as  much  as  it  gra- 
tified every  one  present.  He  answered  all  the  questions  put  to 
him  without  the  slightest  hesitation  in  speech,  his  intonatiim 
being  measured,  his  hands  and  feet  beating  time,  and  his  delivery 
slow  and  rhythmically  accentuated.  The  experiment  having 
thus  perfectly  succeeded,  the  doctor  ordered  him  not  to  remove 
the  instrument  for  the  next  seventy  hours,  at  tlie  end  of  which 
time  he  pledged  himself  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  entirely 
without  it.  Tlie  cure  takes  in  general  a  fortnight  to  accomplish; 
and  Dr.  Hellermann  affirms,  that  he  has  never  known  an  in- 
stance of  relapse  :  he  feels  so  confident  of  the  results,  that  he  is 
about  to  open  an  establishmeut  for  the  treatment  of  individuals 
labouring  under  this  painful  defect." 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Syracuse,  United  States,  has  discovered  a  com- 
position which  will  harden  like  stone,  and  yet  may  be  worked  in 
a  soft  state  as  easily  as  mortar  !  Exposure  to  the  weather  causes 
it  to  petrify  and  become  actual  stone,  requiring  a  heavy  blow 
with  a  hammer  to  break  it.  It  may  be  cast  in  moulds  in  the 
form  of  pillars,  fire-places,  vestibules,  &c.,  and  is  not  dearer  than 
brick.  'The  American  Institute  have  awarded  Mr.  Parker  a  gold 
medal. 

Hard  Words. — A  correspondent  familiar  with  the  Mexican 
tongue,  seems  anxious  to  correct  an  error  in  the  occasionally  some- 
what "  unbendable'' phiaseology  of  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren. 
He  observes,  that  some  sapient  philologist  has  declared  the  fami- 
liar  appellative  for  a  country  parson,  "  Notlazomahnizoteopixta- 
latzin,"  to  be  the  longest  word  in  Mexican  lexicography;  but 
before  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this  duodecimo-syllabic  word  has 
received  more  honour  than  its  due,  he  favours  ns  with  the  follow- 
ing as  its  explanation  : — "  No"  signifies  mine,  "  blazotli"  beloved, 
"mahnizo"  honoured,  "teopixqui"  priest  (from  "  Teotl"  GW,  and 
''■  pix"  to  preserve),  "  tatii"  father,  and  "  tzin''  a  reverential 
affix  ;  the  simple  meaning  of  this  uncouth  expression  being  "  my 
beloved  and  honoured  priest  and  father."  Our  attention  is  next 
entreated  to  his  proof,  that  this  word  is  out-Heroiled  liy  the  Mex- 
ican phrase  for  postage,  "  Amatlacuiiotitquitzutlaxtlahuilli,"  a 
sedecimonosyllabic  word  :  and,  ergo,  thirty-three  and  one-tliird 
per  centum  higher  in  value  than  the  former  in  philological  appre- 
ciation. And  we  have  to  thank  our  erudite  friend  for  the  subse- 
quent solution  of  this  horror  in  cacography;  now,  "  Amatl" 
means  paper,  "  tlacuilolli"  described  (from  "  icuiloa,"  to  paint  or 
write),  "  itquitqui"  a  bearer  (from  "  itqui,"  to  carry  or  bring), 
and  "  tlaxlahuilli"  payment,  (from  '•  ixtlahiia,"  to  pay)  ;  the  whole 
signification  being,  "  Payment  for  the  bearer  of  the  described 
paper."' 

A  Household  Hint. — At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Metz,  a  Fournel,  whose  investigations  into  the 
insect  kingdom  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle  form  an  Appen- 
dix to  his  general  '  Faiina'  of  that  part  of  France,  has  discovered 
that  the  Lepidium  ruderale  (Dittany)  affords  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  that  most  noxious  class  of  household  vermin — bugs.  If  a 
bunch  of  the  plant  be  hung  up  in  a  chamber  infested  with  them, 
they  will  flock  to  it  in  preference  to  any  other  object  or  suliject, 
and  its  effects  being  to  kill  them,  the  whole  colony  may  be 
brushed  off  witli  the  hand  a  few  hours  afterward.?. 
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NEW  NOVEL. 
Just  puhtishcd,  in  3  Vols.  Post  Svo..  3l5.  6rf. 

'T'HE PICTURE,  and  the  PROSPEROUS 
MAN.    13v  the  Autlior  of  *  Tlu'  Kxile  of  Idvia.' 
"  Two  tales  of  i  oal  life :  both  displuy  talent  and 
ohservalioa." — Lit.  Gazette. 

2. 

Lately  published, 
THE  TIOMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  IIISTOKY. 

First  Series — E^^pt.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
*'  One  of  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day.'' 
—  Sunday  Time*. 

3. 

Recently  published, 
DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
^yALES. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  an  arciuate  Map,  21).'. 
'*  Beyond  all  duubt  the  nu>-;t  complete  and  able  ac- 
count of  this  impoitaut  cidony  tliat  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public." — Printin;,'  Machine. 

4. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  small  Svo. 

The  POEMS  of  the  Uon.  WILLIAM  ROiiERT 
SPENCER.  A  new  Edition,  with  Coneelions  imd 
Additions.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biogiiaphicai, 
Memoir, by  the  Editor. 

James  Cochuane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


KNIGHT  S  PATENT  SPRING  PEN-HOLDER. 
'T^IIK    use  of   Metallic  Pens  in  this 

country  has  become  so  general,  that  an  invention 
which  corrects  their  defects,  and  remarkably  im- 
proves their  usefulness,  cannv)t  bo  regarded  as  iniim- 
portai.t.  The  objects  act  ompU^hcd  by  the  New 
Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  will  be  best  explained  by 
first  oft'erini,'  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of  the  Metallic  Pen,  as 
hitlitrto  use'i,  compared  witli  the  Quill  Pen: — 

ATIVANTAOES  OF  THE   METALLIC  PEX, 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  has  a  permanent  clearness  and 
l)erfcction  of  stroke,  surpassing,  when  it  is  well 
made,  what  the  quill  can  produce  for  a  little  time, 
even  wlien  first  made  or  mended. 

2.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  always  ready,  saving  the  la- 
bour and  loss  of  time  (if  peu-makin:;  and  ]ien- 
mending.and  the  ecHisetiueut  e\ils  of  interruption 
to  the  work  upon  which  the  writer  is  eniplnyed. 

3.  Tlie  Metallic  Pen  is  cheaper,  diieetly  and  nidi- 
reetly;  one  pen,  carefully  wij.ed.wdldo  the  service 
of  many  quills,  nidependently  of  the  saving  of 
time  in  pen-mendiug.  It  has  been  asceitained, 
that  in  one  oflice  in  London,  of  modei:ite  si/,e,200/. 
per  annum  is  saved  by  the  use  of  Steel  Pens. 

DISADVANTAGES  (^F  TH  E-  '^IETALLIC  PEN,  AS 
^  ■    '        HITUERTO  rSED. 

L  The  Metallic  Pen  is  more  difTicnlt  to  use  than  the 
quill  pen.  It  often  pierces  the  paper,  in  conse 
quence  of  its  sharp  points,  and  general  stiffness; 
or  starts  so  as  to  scatter  the  ink:  The  hand  which 
uses  it  must  move  witlf  extreme  precision  to 
ol  IV i;ib'  these  evils.  To  muke  a  free  up-stroke  with 
the  metallic  pen,  in  consequence  of  its  stiffness,  is 
icareely  pi»ssibli'.  However  soft  may  be  the  sub- 
stance upon  w  hich  his  paper  rests,  the  writer  feels 
as  when  writing  with  a  quill  pen  upon  paper  laid 
on  bare  wood  or  metal. 

2.  The  more  constrained  motion  of  Ihehand, which  is 
indispensable  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  metallic 
pen,  sooner  fatigues  the  writer. 

3.  The  constraint  and  fatigue  induced  by  the  me- 
tallie  pen  cause  the  performance  to  be  much 
slow  er. 

COHRECTION  OF  THE  DTSAPVANTAOES  OF  THE  METAL- 

Lie  PEN,    BY  KniohtI's  Patent  Spring  Pen- 

HuLDER. 

The  new  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  -  HOLDER, 
while  it  renders  the  act  of  writing  itself  easier  \s  'iih 
any  pen,  leaves  to  the  Metallic  Pen  all  its  ad- 
vantages OVER  the  Quill,  and  entirely  obvi- 
ates the  disadvantages.  Bi/  a/liiu  iriff  ilm  length 
ofwlmt  may  be  ealled  Ihi-  ;i\is*nf  the  Pen,  or  the  d'ls- 
tani'i-  hrfnurn  tlif  itih  <ind  tlf  irri/cr\s  Jniijer,  to  vary 
iicvordntij  til  ifi/' jirt^snr^-  iiutdr,  tin'  hand  may  descend 
coiisideialjly  wilhuut  making  the  pen  scratch  the 
pajier,  ami  rise  without  causing  the  pen  to  leave  it. 
The  freedom  of  motion  thus  attained  produces  these 
elfects;  — 

1.  The  di(licuUy  of  writing  with  the  common  Steel 
Pen  at  once  eeimes  when  the  pen  is  united  with  the 
Patent  S  i.nn-- Hnldcr. 

2.  Tlie  lati-iic  is  pirvented. 

3.  The  slow  ue>^     replaced  by  rapidity. 

Tiie  elasticity  of  ihe  Hohler  is  regulated  by  a 
screw,  so  that,  every  writer  ig  enabled  to  iuijust  it  to 
his  own  habit  or  fancy. 

Theinstrnment  is  not  in  the  least  complicated,  and 
not  liable  to  be  out  of  order. 

It  mav  be  used  with  any  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions t.i'  Melalli  -  Pens  now  made. 

It  11  >l  of  expensive  construction,  so  that  it  may 
be  attained  at  small  cost,  by  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons wlio  now  use  Steel  I*ens. 

The  Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  is  now  issued,  iu 
Albata,  with  ])1ain  handles,  price  Two  Shillinijs. 

Silver  and  (  iold  Pen-Holders,  with  fancy  handles, 
will  be  sjicedily  ready. 

lloukselieis,  .Stationers,  and  Jewellers,  may  be 
supplied  wholesale,  on  application  to  Mr.  Knight, 2:J, 
Ludgate-street,  or  through  the  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
his  Publications, 


Price  3s.  6rf.  bound, 

ART  of  READING  with  ACCURACY 

and  EFFECT. 

"  Tlie  Rhetorical  Class  Book,  by  H.  Innes,  is  an 
excellent  selection  of  pieces  for  reading  aloud;  pre- 
faced by  some  clever  and  ingenious  remarks  on  elo- 
cution, with  directions  for  its  practice." — Spectator. 

"  We  heartily  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  education  of  youth." — Greenwich  Guardian. 

BRITISH  YOUTH'S  SPELLING  BOOK,  by 
the  same  Author,  price  \s. 

Loudon:  John  Limbird,  143t  Strand. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
On  the  23th  instant,  with  many  Cuts,  price  5j., 

A  RCANA  of  SCIENCE,  and  ANNUAL 

^  REGISTER  of  the  USEFUL  ARTS,  for  1835; 
including  the  most  Important  Scientific  Inventions 
and  Discoveries  of  the  past  year,  and  several  Imn- 
dred  New  Facts  in  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Geology,  Meteorohigy,  Rural  Economy,  and 
Miscellaneous  Arts.  Abridged  from  the  Scientitic 
Journals  and  Transactions  of  Public  Societies. 
The  MIRROR.  VoL  XXIV.,  price  bs.  6d.  boards. 
Printed  for  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 


"^^OW   publishing,  price  6t/.,  or  5s.  per 
dozen,  or  40«.  per  hundred,  for  distribution, 
"THE  STATE  OF  TIIE  NATION!" 

Public  attention  having  been  so  mucli  drawn  to 
this  Essay,  which  appeareil  iu  '  The  Evangelical 
Rf.oisteh'  for  February,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
Pamphlet,  in  the  hope  that  its  extensivo  circulation 
at  lliis  juncture  might  prove  useful. 

"  We  challenge  the  '  Globe,*  as  tlie  accredited 
organ  of  the  other  section  of  Dissenters,  to  produce 
such  writing," — Standard. 

See  also  the*  Times,'  the'  Albion,''  St.  James's 
Chronicle,*  the  '  Atlas,'  &c. 

London:  Jamea  Frazer,  215,  Regent-street;  and 
all  Booksellers. 


Nearly  ready, 

nPHK  MECHANIL;^  of  LA"\VMAKING. 

Intended  for  tlic  use  of  Legislators,  and  all 
other  persons  concerned  in  making  and  understand- 
ing English  Laws. 

By  Arthur  Stmonps,  Esq. 
Edward  Churton,   Public   Library,  26|  Holies- 
street. 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

'T'HE  FACULTIES  OF  BIRDS.— This 
Volume  completes  the  subject  of  Obkitholoov. 
Tlie  ABCHiTiicruBE  of  Uirds,  -.imX  the  IIahits  of 
Birds,  form  the  subjects  of  the  two  Volumes  pre- 
viously issued,  and  the  whole  Work  is  illustrated 
w  ith  22i  Enf^raviuj,'s  on  Wood. 

The  HINDOOS.  Vol.  II.  This  subject  is  now 
also  completed.  The  two  Volumes  are  illustrated 
with  engravings  on  Woo{l,  from  Draw  ings  by  W. 
\\estaU,  A. II. A.  The  Volumes  are  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  each.  The  Parts, 
sew  ed,  2|.  each. 

Just  published, 
ADDITIONAL  LISTS  for  the  ALMANACS 
of  1835,  published  by  the  Society.  Containing  the 
MiNisTEKiAL  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Lists  tliere  gi\eii,  and  LISTS  of  the  NEW 
HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  arranged  Alphabetically, 
according  to  the  Places  and  the  Names  of  the  Mem- 
bers.   I'nce  '2d. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


'yilE  ATLAS,  a  General  Newspaper  and 
Journal  of  Literature,  which  may  be  justly 
called  a  Weekly  Cyclupicdia  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Arts,  and  Science,  is  divided  into  two  principal  De- 
paitmeuts. 

NEWS  AND  LITER.VrURE. 
These  Departments  arc  subdivided  and  classified 
with  care  and  industry  into  heads  of  easy  reference, 
so  tliat  each  particular  subject  is  jirescived  distinct 
and  entire.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  tlie 
sheet, which  folrls  into  sixteeir  large  ftilio-sixed  pages, 
containing  forty-eight  columns,  afford  facilities  which 
no  other  publication  possesses. 

NEWS. 

The  Pot.itician. — A  selection  of  tlie  best  leading 
articles  from  all  the  Journals,  foreign  and  colonial, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  upon  every 
question  of  public  interest;  preserving  in  a  small 
compass  the  striking  opinions  and  commentaries 
that  lie  scattered  throughout  immerous  and  enpen- 
sivo  publications. 

Paui.iamentary  Debates. — The  proceedings  in 
Parliament  are  given  in  the  ratioof  their  importance, 
l)urified  from  the  verbiage  and  errors  of  language 
which,  in  the  beat  of  debate  and  the  liajite  of  repott- 
ing, so  fre(iuenlly  distort  the  sen>e.  'Miese  rejioris 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beyond  the  capacity  of 
other  weekly  journals. 


Parliamentary  Papers.— A  digest  of  parlia- 
mentary documents  of  obvious  reference  and  popular 
utility. 

British  News. — A  clear  cpijome  of  domestic  oc- 
currences, under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Meet- 
ings, Trade,  Agriculture,  Accidents  and  OlI'ences> 
Police,  Proceedings  iu  the  Couils  of  Law  and  Ses- 
sions, Court  and  Fashionable  News,  Church  and  Uni- 
versity Intelligence,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  the 
Money  Market,  and  the  Miscellaneous  News  o4"  the 
Week  up  to  midnight  on  Saturday.  The  local  news 
of  Irel.and  and  Scotland  under  separate  heads.  In 
the  conducting  of  this  department  of  The  Atlas  re- 
course is  had  to  many  exclusive  sources  <d'  informa- 
tion, and  correspondents  have  been  established, 
who  furnish  expressly  the  latest  intelligence.  The 
Gazettes  and  Tables  of  Markets,  and  all  matters 
interesting  to  the  Commercial  M'orld,  are  especially 
attended  to.  Unprejudiced  in  its  editorial  capacity, 
The  Atlas  affords  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  oiiinions 
and  proceedings  of  all  parties. 

Foreign  News. — The  current  events  in  foreign 
countries,  arranged  in  the  form  of  historical  narra- 
tive, and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
countries  and  ccdonies  to  which  they  belong.  The 
advantages  which  The  Atlas  possesses  in  this  im- 
portant section  of  intelligence  are  of  the  highest  \  alue, 
and  have  enabled  its  conductors  on  several  occasions 
to  anticipate  the  oflicial  channels  of  information. 

EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  copious  and  authentic  budy  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  public,  collected  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  public,  private,  and  official, 
received  by  every  ship  from  India  and  the  Colonies. 
This  intbrmation  is  arranged  carefully  under  the 
he.ads  of  the  different  Presidencies  and  Colonies,  anil 
subdi\ided  according  to  the  various  subjects  it  em- 
braces; including — 

Arrivals — Leave  of  Absence—  Military  Appoint- 
ments— Naval  Appointments — Furloughs — Retire- 
ment— Return  to  d\ity— Shipping  Intelligence— Re- 
quests for  extension  of  Furloughs — General  Orders 
in  Council — Private  Correspondence  of  Travellers  in 
the  East— Indian  Omnium,  embracing  a  great  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  news— Documents  and  Papers 
of  Historical  Interest — Emigration  Intelligence,  and 
Local  News. 

LITERATURE. 

MiKic  AND  Musicians. —  Scientific  criticisms  on 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  operas,  and  new 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  iu  England,  with 
occasional  engraved  illustrations. 

Original  Essays,  ano  Me.mobanpa  on  Men  avb 
Things,  embodying  a  lively  commentary  on  passing 
events  and  men  and  manners. 

Theatrical  Criticisms  upon  the  written  and 
actual  Drama,  hi  which  both  are  reviewed  iu  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

Reviews  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  i>u 
merous  extracts.  Independent  and  free  from  literary 
and  personal  prejudices,  the  opinions-  of  the  Re- 
viewers in  •  The  Atlas'  may  be  consulted  with  con- 
lidencc  in  their  integrity. 

Literary  Memoranda.. — Notes  of  novelties  in 
literature  abroad  anil  at  home,  and  summary  criti- 
cisms on  works  of  minor  importance. 

Fine  Akts.— Weekly  notices  of  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, and  critical  descriptions  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  engravings,  with  commentaries  on  new  works 
of  art. 

Scientific  Notices  or  descriptions  of  improve- 
ments in  Mechanics  and  the  experimental  Science, 
illustrated  occasionally  by  diagrams,  with  an  account 
of  New  Patents,  Meteorological  Tables,  Proceedings 
of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  &c. 

The  literary  division  of  *  The  Atlas,'  in  its  various 
branches,  has  formed  an  era  in  the  class  of  publica- 
tions in  which  it  ranks,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable 
union  of  the  essential  features  of  the  more  elaborate 
Reviews,  with  the  popular  and  practical  objects  of 
the  general  Newspaper. 

The  attention  that  is  observed  in  the  purity  of 
language  and  selection  of  subjects,  dow  n  to  Ihe  least 
important  par;igraph,  in  '  The  Atlas  '  recommends  it 
especially  to  the  use  of  families  and  the  guardians  of 
youth. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  character  and  circulation  of  ■  The  Atlas'  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  medium  lor  Adver- 
tisements, and  the  Proprietors  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  transmitting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  such  Advertisements  as  require  immedi.ale 
insertion. 

'  The  Atlas'  (the  largest  newspaper  printed)  is 
published  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  for  the 
post;  and  the  second  edition  on  Sunday  morning, 
containing,  especially  reported,  the  whole  Ncnvs  of 
Saturday,  np  to  midnight. 

Atlas  Office,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  NEW  WORK. 

miscellanies.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Sketch  Book.'  No.  I. 
containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  1  vol.  8vo.  London  : 
John  Murray. 

Our  American  brollier  and  friend,  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  is  so  generally  known  as  an  author  from  one 
end  of  this  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  in  every  corner 
of  it,  that  we  need  not  say  much  of  him  in  tiiat  capacity. 
During  his  long  stay  among  us  he  mixed  a  great  deal  in 
society  ;  few  literary  men  were  more  generally  known,  and 
not  one  was  more  admired,  as  a  mild  and  amusing  compa- 
nion, and  as  a  true  gentleman  in  manner,  thought,  and 
feeling,  than  the  author  of  the  '  Sketch  Book.'  He  seemed 
to  have  been  sent  among  us,  on  purpose,  as  a  living, 
popular  contradiction  to  the  calumnies  English  prejudice 
and  party  spirit  had  heaped  so  indiscriminately  on  the 
citizens  of  the  New  World;  and  certainl}-,  wherever  lie 
went,  he  carried  in  his  own  person  a  most  convincing 
])roof  that  a  man  may  be  an  American  and  a  republican 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman — a  fact  which  some 
of  us  have  disputed.  Though  during  many  successive 
London  seasons  he  was  run  after  and  lionized  by  all 
classes  of  dinner  and  party-givers,  from  Duchesses  and 
Dukes,  Countesses  and  Earls,  down  to  people  of  lower 
titles,  or  of  no  titles  at  all ;  and  though  there  was  a 
whisper  wlien  he  ajjpeared,  and  a  hush  when  he  opened 
his  lips  (which  he  did  but  seldom  in  large  companies), 
he  was  not  spoiled,  as  too  many  literary  men  are,  by  such 
demonstrations,  nor  did  the  simple  manliness  and  mild 
modesty  of  his  nature  ever  seem  to  be  affected  by  them 
for  a  single  moment.  In  a  crowd  his  modesty  almost 
approached  to  bashfulness.  The  proper  way  to  enjoy 
his  society  was  in  a  quiet  walk,  or  iete-a-tele,  or  at  a 
small  dinner-party  in  some  house  where  he  was  at  home 
and  knew  everybody  intimately.  But  even  then  he 
rather  required  "drawing  out,"  which,  however,  was 
easily  done,  by  catching  at  the  ends  of  certain  little 
strings,  which  seemed  to  be  his  very  heart-strings.  One 
of  these  was  Spain  and  the  Alhambra.  At  the  mention 
of  these  subjects  his  face  would  be  immediately  lit  up  as 
if  the  warm  bright  sun  of  the  south  shone  again  upon  it — 
the  repose  of  his  manner,  which  often  looked  very  like 
dreamy  indolence,  would  give  way  to  animation,  and  his 
naturally  pleasing  and  well-modulated  voice,  rendered 
quite  musical  by  his  feeling,  would  discourse  eloquence  for 
awhile,  telling  you  all  about  muleteers,  niiquelets,  and 
"Vol.  III. 


brigands,  bolleros,  fandangos,  and  bull-fights,  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  lonely  plains,  and  desolate  sea-coasts,  with 
lialf-ruined  Moorish  watch-towers  stantling  liere  and 
there  above  the  beach,  and  sly  creeks  foi-  smugglers  be- 
tween them.  Or  better  still,  he  would  tell  you  all  about 
how  he  lived  for  several  months  in  a  corner  of  the  ruins 
of  a  vast  Moorish  palace  at  Granada,  where  he  could 
every  day  muse  in  the  descii  ted  hall  of  the  Abencerages — 
listen  to  the  cool  plashing  v.aters  in  the  court  of  the 
Fountain  of  Lions,  and,  ascetiding  the  Vermillion  Tower, 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  spot,  almost  fancy  him- 
self the  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveywZ"- — and  where  an 
old  gardener  and  his  wife,  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  that 
fallen  grandeur,  cooked  his  olla  podrida,  seasoned  his 
gaspacho,  and  enlivened  his  humble  meals  with  pleasant 
gossip — and  where,  at  even- tide,  and  on  Sundays  and 
Saints' days,  the  little  farmers  and  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  looked  and  breathed  romance 
(though  they  smelt  consumedly  of  garlic),  gathered 
round  him,  telling  all  sorts  of  stories  and  legends  about 
the  Moors  and  the  olden  times. 

That  must  have  been  a  paradise  of  a  time  for  him  ;  and 
from  the  excellent  manner  in  which  we  have  heard  him 
talk  on  it,  we  have  often  wondered  he  should  not  have  made 
a  better  book  or  better  books  about  it  ;  for,  though  they 
contain  many  choice  passages,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  '  Chronicles  of  Granada,'  the  '  Tales  of  the  Al- 
hambra,' &c.,  were,  on  the  whole,  failures,  and  rather 
heavy  reading.  Is  it  barely  possible  that  an  author  may 
be  too  much  enamoured  of  his  subject?  or  like  a  pas- 
sionate lover  with  his  mistress,  who  sees  beauty  all  over, 
and  nothing  but  beauty,  be  unable  to  distinguish  and 
separate  what  is  really  graceful  and  striking  from  what 
is  not  ? 

Another  master-note  with  Washington  Irving  was  a 
droll,  quaint  story,  which  he  was  almost  sure  to  follow 
up  by  a  string  of  humourous  anecdotes,  picked  up,  for 
the  most  part,  during  his  travels  in  odd  places,  in  the 
new  or  the  old  world.  Anybody  that  has  read  his  '  Knick- 
erbocker's History  of  New  York,'  his  '  Rip  Van  Winkle,' 
or  other  immortal  stories  of  that  sort,  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  happily  he  used  to  tell. his  anecdotes  and  ad- 
ventures. He  did  not  seem  to  ])ossess  much  wit,  or 
quickness  and  brilliancy,  and  he  certainly  never  attempted 
to  be  witty  in  conversation  ;  but  his  humour,  in  talking 
as  in  writing,  was  exquisite.  It  was  more  like  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  humour  than  any  other  writer's. 

He  would  occasionally  be  impressive  on  what  he  lias 
called  "  the  great  future,"  and  "  the  rising  character  and 
fortunes  of  his  country,"  but  he  seldom  talked  politics. 
While  intimately  convinced  that  the  institutions  she  had 
chosen  were  the  best  for  America,  he  never  insisted  that 
they  would  be  the  best  for  England  or  other  countries 
in  totally  different  circumstances.  As  a  Republican — as 
an  ardent  lover  of  liberty — he  would  now  and  then  ex- 
press his  warm  sympathy  at  an  attempt  made  to  shake 
the  antiquated  despotisms  of  the  European  continent ; 
and  here,  we  must  say,  like  all  distant,  abstract,  and  yet 
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warm-liearted  reasoners,  lie  was  too  apt  to  overlook  diffi- 
culties and  relative  statistics,  and  to  forget  that  every 
attempt  at  revolution,  with  wholly  inadequate  means,  is 
a  crime,  and  that  every  failure  of  the  sort  inevitably 
causes  the  utter  ruin  of  hundreds  of  families,  and  throws 
back,  instead  of  advancing,  the  good  cause  of  freedom 

Taken  all  in  all,  Washington  Irving  was  one  of  the 
best  companions,  and  one  of  the  kindest  men  we  have 
known.  Wo  always  met  him  with  pleasure,  and  never 
parted  from  liim  without  liaving  our  notions  of  human 
nature  improved  and  enlivened.  A  man's  conversation 
is  to  be  judged  of  like  wine — by  the  after-taste  it  leaves. 
To  those  who  have  known  liim,  these  recollections  will 
be  useless  enough  ;  but,  to  the  many  who  have  not,  they 
mav  have  some  interest,  particularly  as  thev  go  to  ])rove 
how  much  of  his  real  character  is  in  his  books.  It  is  a 
sorry  thing  to  learn  tliat  the  sentimental  Sterne,  who 
whimpered  over  a  dead  jack-ass,  was  an  egotistical, 
self-indulging  man,  who  could  ill-treat  and  lialf-starve 
his  wife  and  daughter  ;  but  it  ought  to  rejoice  the  heart 
to  be  told  that  the  feeling  author  of  the  '  Sketch  Book,' 
and  '  Bracebridge  Hall,'  is  just  the  man  one  would  fancy 
him  to  be  from  reading  those  delightful  works. 

Nearly  four  years  are  gone  since  he  left  us  :  the 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  rolls  between  him  and  England, 
and  then  he  has  declared  an  intention  of  never  again 
leaving  America.  For  these  reasons  we  have  ventured 
to  be  personal,  and  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  ])ast  tense, 
as  of  one  whom  death  had  rendered  fan-  property.  But 
he  is  still  alive  and  well,  writing  fresli  books,  and  telling 
his  good  old  stories  by  his  own  hearth,  and  long  may  he 
live  to  do  so  ! 

The  work  now  before  us, — which,  if  "  it  give  satisfac- 
tion," is  to  be  followed  by  "  further  sketches  of  Ame- 
rican scenes," — is  a  light,  lively,  gossiping  volume, 
describing  travelling  and  hunting  in  the  prairies  of  the 
West.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  has  given  some 
good  pictures  of  these  vast  American  deserts  ;  and  we 
recommend  our  young  readers  to  look  at  their  maps,  as 
they  read  the  following  description  with  which  friend 
Washington  Irving's  book  opens. 

"  In  the  often  vaunted  regions  of  the  far  west,  several  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extends  a  vast  tract  of  un- 
inhabited country,  where  there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log-house 
of  the  white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It  consists  of 
great  grassy  plains,  interspersed  with  forests  and  clumps  of  trees, 
and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  the  Grand  Canadian,  the  Red 
River,  and  all  their  tributary  streams.  Over  these  fertile  and 
verdant  wastes  still  roam  tlie  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse, 
in  all  their  native  freedom.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  far  west.  Thither  repair 
the  Osage,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware,  and  other  tribes,  that  have 
linked  themselves  with  civilization,  and  live  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  white  settlements.  Here  resort  also  the  Pawnees,  the 
Comanches,  and  other  fierce  and  as  yet  independent  trilies,  the 
noniades  of  the  prairies,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  region  I  have  mentioned  forms  a  de- 
bateable  ground  of  these  warring  and  vindictive  tribes.  None  of 
them  presume  to  erect  a  permanent  habitation  within  its  borders. 
Their  hunters  and  "  braves"'  repair  thither  in  numerous  bodies 
during  the  season  of  game  ;  throw  up  their  transient  encamp- 
ments formed  of  light  bowers,  branches,  and  skins ;  commit 
hasty  slaughter  among  the  innumerable  herds  that  graze  the 
prairies  ;  and,  having  loaded  themselves  with  venison  and  buffalo 
meat,  retreat  rapidly  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  These 
expeditions  partake  always  of  a  warlike  character  ;  the  hunters 
are  always  armed  for  action,  offensive  and  defensive;  and  are 
bound  to  jiractise  incessant  vigilance.  Should  they  in  their  ex- 
cursions meet  the  hunters  of  an  adverse  tribe,  savage  conflicts 
take  ]dace.  Their  encampments,  too,  are  always  subject  to  be 
surprised  by  wandering  war  parties,  and  their  hunters,  when 
scattered  in  pursuit  of  game,  to  be  captured  or  massacred  by 
lurking  foes.  IMouldering  skulls  and  skeletons,  bleaching  in  some 
dark  ravine,  or  near  the  traces  of  a  hunting  camp,  occasionally 
mark  the  scene  of  a  foregone  act  of  blood,  and  let  the  wanderer 
know  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  region  he  is  traversing.  It 
is  the  purport  of  the  following  pages  to  narrate  a  month's  excur- 
sion to  these  noted  hunting  grounds,  a  part  of  which  had  not,  as 
yet,  been  explored  by  white  men. 

"  It  was  early  in  October,  1832,  that  I  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson, 
a  frontier  post  of  the  far  west,  situated  on  the  Neoslio,  or  Graud 


River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  I  had  been  tra- 
velling for  a  month  past,  with  a  small  party  from  St.  Louis,  up 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along  the  frontier  line  of  agen- 
cies and  missions  that  extend  from  the  Missouri  to  tlie  Arkansas. 
Our  party  was  headed  by  one  of  the  commissioners  apjiointed  l)v 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  superintend  the  settle'- 
ment  of  the  Indian  tribes  migrating  from  the  east  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  thus  visit- 
ing the  various  outposts  of  civilization." 

After  this  introduction  to  the  localities,  he  gives  some 
very  amusing  sketches  of  his  travelling  companions,  with 
e  ach  of  whom,  whether  a  hair-brained  young  Swiss  count, 
a  French  Creole,  an  English  virtuoso,  a  half-blood  Indian, 
or  a  wild  United  States'  moss-trooper — he  seems  to  have 
jogged  on  in  the  best  of  terms.  The  course  ijursued  soon 
brings  him  to  talk  of  the  fine  warlike  Indian  tribes — the 
Osages  and  the  Pawnees — and  of  deer,  elks,  bears,  buf- 
faloes, wild  horses,  and  other  savage  animals.  He  is  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  (seeing  he  only  tried  it  for  a  short 
month)  wiih  the  free,  open  life  of  the  desert,  and  even 
enjoys  a  prairie  huntsman's  bivouac,  under  what  poets 
call  "  the  canopy  of  heaven." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  lay  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  and 
built  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  indulged  in  the  very  luxury  of 
rural  repose.  Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  kind  of  life  more 
calculated  to  put  both  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful  tone.  A 
morning's  ride  of  several  hours,  diversified  by  hunting  incidents  ; 
an  encampment  in  the  afternoon  imder  some  noble  grove  on  the 
borders  of  a  stream  ;  an  evening  banquet  of  venison,  fresh 
killed,  roasted  or  broiled  on  the  coals  ;  turkeys  just  from  the 
thickets,  and  wild  honey  from  the  trees  ;  and  all  relished  with 
an  appetite  unknown  to  the  gourmands  of  the  cities.  And  then 
at  night — such  sweet  sleeping  in  the  open  air;  or  waking  and 
gazing  at  the  moon  and  stars,  shining  between  the  branches  of 
the  trees." 

AH  this,  spite  of  one's  middle-age  and  dread  of  rheu- 
matism, is  natural  and  proper  enough  to  a  man  of 
poetical  temperament,  i/i  a  fine  climate;  but  we-confess 
we  are  astonished  to  see  what  a  neck-and-nothing  horse- 
man, and  what  a  thorough  Nimrod  of  a  sportsman  oiu' 
friend  Washington  has  become  since  we  saw  him. 
Why  !  he  mounts  a  young,  half-wild  Indian  horse  as  if 
it  were  a  cob,  warranted  for  an  old  man, — curvets  and 
gallops  like  mad,  and  clears  every  bog,  bristling  tliicket, 
and  river,  as  though  they  were  mere  English  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  five-bar  gates.  He  careers  after  full-grown 
bull-buffaloes  with  nothing  but  a  double-barrelled  brass 
pocket-pistol  in  his  hand  ;  and,  though  he  now  rtnd  then 
loses  his  priming,  by  riding  too  fast,  brings  'em  down 
as  dead  as  mutton.  But,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  a  week  or  two  in  the  ])rairies  of  "  the  far  west" 
may  do  for  a  "  %\.o\.\\ish  gentleman"  of  sedentary  and 
confirmed  literary  habits. 

This  pleasant  volume  is  in  itself  so  short,  cheap,  and 
accessible,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  much  from  it ; 
so  we  close  our  notice  with  the  I'ollowing  short  extracts : — 

A  POLECAT  A  DELICATE  DISH. 

"  Every  one  was  on  the  look-out,  in  the  hope  of  starling  some 
game,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  clamour  of  voices 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  line.  '  .\  bear  !  a  bear  !  '  was  the  cry. 
M'e  all  pressed  forward  to  be  present  at  the  sport,  wlu-ii,  to  my 
infinite,  tlunigh  whimsical,  chagrin,  1  found  it  to  be  our  two 
worthies,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  jierpetrating  a  foul  murder  im  a 
polecat  or  skimk  !  The  animal  had  ensconced  itself  beneath  tlie 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  from  whence  it  kept  up  a  vigorous  defence, 
in  its  peculiar  style,  until  the  surrounding  forest  was  in  a  high 
state  of  fragrance. 

"Gilies  and  jeers  now  broke  out  on  all  sides,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Indian  hunter;  and  he  was  advised  to  wear  the  scalp  of  the 
skunk  as  the  only  trophy  of  his  prowess.  When  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  Touish  were  absoliuely  bent  upon  bearing  off 
the  carcass  as  a  peculiar  dainty,  there  was  a  universal  expression 
of  disgust,  and  they  were  regarded  as  little  better  than  cannibals. 

"  Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two  hiuiters,  I 
insisted  upon  their  abandoning  their  prize,  and  resuming  their 
march.  Beatte  complied  with  a  dogged,  discontented  air,  and 
lagged  behind,  muttering  to  himself.  Touish,  however,  with  his 
usual  bouyancy,  consoled  himself  by  vociferous  eulogies  on  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  a  roasted  polecat,  which  he  swore  was 
considered  the  daintiest  of  dishes  by  all  experienced  Indian  gour. 
mands.    It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  silence  Lis  loquacity  by 
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repeated  and  peremptory  commands.  A  Frenchman's  vivacity, 
liowever,  if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  bi'eak  out  in  another  ;  and 
Toiiish  now  easod  off  his  spleen  by  bestowinff  volleys  of  oaths 
and  blows  on  the  pack-liorses.  I  was  likely  to  be  no  gainer  in 
the  end  by  uiy  opposition  to  the  luimours  of  these  varlets  ;  for, 
after  a  time,  IJealte,  who  had  lagged  behind,  rode  up  to  the  head 
of  the  line  to  resume  his  station  as  a  guide,  and  I  had  the  vexa- 
tion to  see  the  carcass  of  his  prize,  stripped  of  its  skin,  and  look- 
ing like  a  fat  sucking-pig,  dangling  behind  his  saddle.  I  made  a 
solemn  vow,  however,  in  secret,  that  our  fire  should  not  be  dis- 
graced by  the  cooking  of  that  polecat." 

WILD  HORSES. 

"  The  capture  of  the  wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most  favourite 
achievements  of  the  prairie  tribes  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  Indian  hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves. 
The  wild  horses  that  range  tliose  vast  grassy  plains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  of 
various  forms  and  colours,  betraying  their  various  descents. 
Some  resemble  the  common  English  stock,  and  are  probably 
descended  from  horses  that  have  escaped  from  our  border  settle- 
ments. Others  are  of  a  low,  but  strong  make,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Andalusian  breed,  brought  out  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers. 

Some  fanciful  speculatists  have  seen  in  them  descendants  of 
the  Arab  stock,  brought  into  Spain  from  Africa,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  this  country ;  and  liave  pleased  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure  coursers  of  the 
desert,  that  once  bore  Mahomet  and  his  warlike  disciples  across 
the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia  ! 

"  The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  have  come  with  the  steed. 
The  introduction  of  the  horse  on  the  boundless  plains  of  the  far 
west,  changed  the  whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  gave  them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of  sudden  and 
distant  change  of  i>lace,  so  dear  to  the  roving  propensities  of  man. 
Instead  of  lurking  in  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  and  patiently 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wilderness  on  foot,  like  his 
brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian  of  the  west  is  a  rover  of  the 
plain;  he  leads  a  brighter  and  more  sunsliiny  life,  almost  always 
on  horseback,  on  vast  flowery  prairies,  and  under  cloudless  skies." 

PRAIRIE  DOGS,  OWLS,  AND  RATTLE-SNAKES. 

"  On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the  young 
count,  I  learned  that  a  great  burrow,  or  villiige,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  prairie  dogs  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  set  out 
with  a  companion  to  visit  it.  The  prairie  dog  is  a  little  animal 
of  the  cony  kind,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  of  a  sprightly  nature, 
quick,  sensitive,  mercurial,  and  somewhat  petulant.  He  is  very 
gregarious,  living  in  large  communities,  sometimes  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  where  the  well-beaten  tracks  show  the  constant 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  the  inhabitants.  They  seem,  in  fact,  con- 
tinually full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  afi^airs  ;  whisking  about 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  visits  to  each  other's  holes  ;  congre- 
gating in  the  open  air,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  cool 
evenings  after  showers.  Sometimes  they  pass  half  the  night  in 
revelry,  barking,  and  yelping  with  weak  tones,  like  very  you7ig 
puppies;  but  on  the  least  alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells, 
and  the  villnge  remains  black  and  silent.  Should  they  be  sur- 
prised, and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they  assume  a  pugnacious 
air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance. 

"  The  prairie  dogs  are  not,  however,  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
these  villages.  Owls  and  rattle  snakes  are  said  to  take  up  their 
abodes  with  them,  but  whether  invited  guests  or  unwelcome  in- 
truders, is  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  more  alert  in  their  looks,  tall  on  their  legs,  and  rapid  in 
flight,  than  the  ordinary  species,  and  a  bird  that  sallies  forth  in 
broad  day.  Some  say  they  only  inhabit  the  ruinous  habitations 
of  the  prairie  dogs,  which  the  latter  have  deserted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  some  relative  ;  for,  it  would  seem,  that  jhe 
sensibilities  of  these  very  singular  little  dogs  will  not  permit 
them  to  remain  in  a  dwelling  in  which  they  have  lost  a  friend. 
Others  affirm,  that  the  owl  is  a  kind  of  housekeeper  to  the 
prairie  dog  ;  and,  from  having  a  note  very  similar,  it  is  even 
insinuated  that  it  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark,  being  em- 
ployed as  a  family  preceptor. 

"  As  to  the  rattle-snake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  learned 
of  the  part  he  takes  in  the  domestic  economy  of  this  most  inte- 
resting household.  Some  insinuate  that  he  is  a  mere  sycophant 
and  sharper,  and  takes  in  the  honest,  credulous,  little  prairie 
dogs  most  sadly  ;  certain  it  is,  that  from  being  now  and  then  de- 
tected with  one  of  the  young  ones  of  the  family  in  his  maw,  he 
evidently  solaces  himself  in  private  with  more  than  the  usual  per- 
quisites of  a  toad-eater. 

"  The  accounts  I  had  received  of  these  very  social  and  politic 
little  animals  made  me  approach  the  village  with  great  interest. 
Unfortunately  it  had  been  visited  in  the  course  of  the  day  by 
some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  whole  community,  therefore,  was  outraged  and  in- 
censed :  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  o\itskirts. 
On  our  approach  there  appeared  to  be  a  scampering  in  of  the 


picket  guards  to  give  the  alarm ;  whereupon  the  wary  citizens, 
who  were  seated  at  the  entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a  .short 
yelp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  the  earth,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the 
air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somerset. 

"  We  traversed  the  whole  village,  which  covered  an  area  of 
about  thirty  acres.  Not  a  single  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen. 
There  were  innumerable  holes,  each  having  a  small  hillock  of 
earth  about  it,  thrown  out  by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing; 
these  holes  were  empty  as  far  as  we  could  probe  them  with  the 
ram-rods  of  our  rifles ;  nor  could  we  unearth  either  dog,  or  owl, 
or  rattle-snake.  Moving  off  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  we  lay 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a  long  time  silent  and 
motionless.  By  degrees  some  cautious  old  citizen,  near  at  hand, 
would  slowly  put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly  with- 
drew it.  Others,  farther  off,  would  emerge  entirely,  but,  catch- 
ing a  glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  somerset  and  dive  back  into 
their  holes.  At  length  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  as  if  to  the  residence  of 
some  relative  or  gossipping  friend,  where  they  might  compare 
notes  on  the  late  occurrences.  Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled 
in  little  knots  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  to  discuss  therecent 
outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murders 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  We  rose  from  the  ground,  and  moved 
forward  softly  to  reconnoitre  them  more  distinctly,  when  yelp  ! 
yelp  !  yelp  !  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  was  a  sudden 
dispersal.  We  caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the  earth, 

"  The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  observations  ;  but 
late  in  the  night,  after  our  return  to  the  camp,  we  could  hear  a 
faint  clamour  from  the  distant  village,  as  if  the  inhabitants  were 
lamenting,  in  general  assemblage,  some  great  personage  that  had 
fallen  in  their  commonwealth." 


CHAUCER  MODERNIZED. 

The  Riches  of  Chaucer.  Bv  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London  :  1835.    Pp.  340  and  315. 

(Concluded  from  No.  37.) 

This  selection  from  tlie  poetry  of  Chaucer  is  introduced 
by  a  Preface  and  a  Ljfe  of  the  Poet,  neither  of  which,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  tends  to  give  us  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  ability  or  good  sense  of  the  editor.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  probably  a  young  man — at  least  we  hope  that 
he  is  SO ;  for  if  lie  have  got  much  beyond  boyhood  with 
such  a  mistaken  notion  as  he  evidently  cherishes  on  the 
subject  of  his  intellectual  stature,  liis  must  be  no  ordi- 
nary case  of  inflation. 

Tlie  Preface  commences  in  the  following  absurd 
strain : — 

"  In  the  days  of  his  destitution  and  misery.  Judge  Jcfferie.s 
complained  that  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  offend  all  parties  ; — 
his  master,  James  11,,  because  he  had  failed  to  allay  the  voracity 
of  the  royal  avenger  ;  and  the  people,  because,  in  undertaking 
the  office  of  an  even-handed  judge,  he  had  '  cut  mercy  with  a 
knife  to  the  bone.'  Like  Jefferies,  I  fear  that  I  am  placed  in  the 
same  predicament  with  my  readers.  Some  will  condemn  me  for 
having  done  too  little;  others  for  being  a  ruthless  mutilator. 
The  black-letter  men,  and  sticklers  for  not  altering  or  removing 
the  old  land-marks,  will  sentence  me  without  benefit  of  clergy  : 
the  modern  reader,  to  whom  anything  in  the  form  of  antique 
diction  or  orthography  acts  as  a  repellent,  will  inquire  what  ser- 
vice I  have  rendered  towards  reviving  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer,  seeing  that  I  have  retained  all  his  obsolete  terms  and 
idioms,  with  several  antiquated  orthographies  ?  I  request  an 
audience  in  my  behalf. 

"  First,  to  the  charge  of  '  mutilation.'  I  plead — not  guilty  ; 
unless  under  such  charge  be  conveyed  the  lopping  away  from  tlie 
goodly  tree  unsightly  branches  and  shoots  of  exuberant  growth. 
Yet,  as  in  such  operation  many  fair  blossoms  must  necessarily 
fall  with  large  pruning,  so  I  candidly  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
course  of  my  excision,  I  have  cast  behind  me,  with  the  rampant 
vegetation,  some  few  bright  blossoms,  and  consummate  fruits  of 
'  vegetable  gold,'  the  sacrifice  of  which,  at  the  time,  caused  me 
many  a  sigh." 

The  remainder  of  the  discourse  is  in  the  same  peculiar 
style  of  eloquence — and  the  whole,  no  doubt,  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  writer,  a  prodigiously  brilliant  effusion. 

The  Life  is  a  still  stranger  performance.  In  point  of 
fact  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Chaucer  that  are  really 
ascertained — that  are  more  than  mere  imaginations  or 
guesses  —  are  both  very  few  and  very  unimportant. 
Here,  however,  we  have  nearly  sixty  closely  printed 
pages  of  a  history  of  the  poet,  in  which  everything  is  set 
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down  with  as  undoubting  an  air  almost  as  if  the  narrator 
spoke  throughout  from  his  personal  knowledge.  For 
instance,  at  the  commencement,  lie  acknowledges  in- 
deed tiiut  the  question  of  the  class  in  society  to  which 
Chaucer's  family  belonged  is  a  doubtful  one ;  but  he 
infers  that  he  was  of  gentle  birth  for  the  following 
reasons.  "  First,"  he  says,  "  he  was  bred  at  both  uni- 
versities." But  of  tliis  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  The 
next  assertion  is,  that  "  he  had  travelled  through  seve- 
ral of  the  countries  of  Europe."  And  he  had  certainl 
visited  Paris  and  Genoa  as  envoy  from  Edward  III.; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  his  travels  extended  beyond 
these  journeys  to  France  and  the  north  of  Italy.  Then, 
it  seems,  "  he  was  a  student  of  the  Temple."  The  autho- 
rity, and  the  only  authority,  for  this  statement,  is  a  story 
told  by  one  of  the  poet's  old  editors,  Speght,  that  a  Mr. 
Backly  had  once  seen  a  record  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
according  to  which  "  Getfrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  l)eating  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet-street." 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  credit  of  this  anecdote, 
it  luins  out  that  the  lawyers  were  not  settled  in  the 
Temple,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  "  at  which  time,"  remarks  Francis  Thynne, 
in  his  '  Animadversions,'  addressed  to  Speght,  but  only 
published  for  tlie  first  time  a  fesv  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Todd,  "  Chaucer  was  a  grave  man,  holden  in  great  cre- 
dit, and  employed  in  embassy  ;  so  that  methinkelh  he 
should  not  be  of  that  house  ;  and  yet,  if  he  then  were, 
I  should  judge  it  strange  that  he  should  violate  the 
rules  of  peace  and  gravity  in  those  years."  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
king's  pages  is  Mr.  Clarke's  next  proof  of  Chaucer's 
gentle  birth;  and  lastly  is  enumerated  "  his  connexion 
by  marriage  with  the  family  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Great 
Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  the  match  being  not  merely  sanc- 
tioned, but  recommended,  by  that  proud  nobleman." 
This  is  very  strange  reasoning.  In  the  first  jdacc,  there 
are  great  doubts  as  to  who  the  lady  was  wliom  Chaucer 
married;  but  supposing  her  to  have  been,  as  is  here 
assumed,  Philippa  Rowet,  the  sister  of  Catherine  Rovvet, 
who  long  afterwards  became  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
how  does  such  a  marriage  prove  Jinything  like  the  infe- 
rence here  deduced  from  it?  At  this  time  Catlierine 
Rowet  was  merely  an  attendant  on  Blanch,  John  of 
Gaunt's  first  wife.  After  the  death  of  Blanch,  indeed, 
the  Duke,  wliose  mistress  she  had  for  some  time  been, 
married  her  in  his  old  age;  but  he  certainly  had  no 
thoughts  of  forming  such  a  connexion  when  he  recom- 
mended (if  he  ever  did  recommend)  the  match  between 
Chaucer  and  her  sister. 

Going  on  as  he  has  begun,  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  even 
intimate  tiiat  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  year  of  Chaucer's 
birtli.  Yet  even  Mr.  (iodwin,  whom  he  has  chiefly  fol- 
lowed, and  who,  throughout  his  voluminous  work  on  the 
poet  and  his  times,  has  gone  as  far  as  it  might  be 
thought  any  one  well  could  do  in  drawing  positive  con- 
clusions from  very  vague  and  uncertain  premises,  has 
confessed  to  considerable  hesitation  on  this  point.  In- 
stead of  1328,  he  was  at  one  time,  he  tells  us,  inclined 
to  fix  upon  1344  as  the  true  year,  though  he  subsequently 
came  to  consider  the  ])robabilities  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
common  opinion.  The  matter  is  no  doubt  involved  in 
great  uncertainty. 

There  is  some  ground  for  the  next  statement,  that 
Chaucer  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but 
little  or  none  for  that  which  is  appended  to  it,  that 
"  liere  he  wrote  his  \)oem  of  the  '  Court  of  Love'  pro- 
bably when  under  twenty  years  of  age," — and  nearly  as 
little  for  the  one  that  follows,  and  which  is  announced 
with  equal  confidence,  that  "  from  Cambridge  Chaucer 
went  to  Oxford," — and  quite  as  little  for  tlie  next,  that 
"being  thus  accomplisiied,  our  poet  travelled  into 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Low  Countries;"  and  still 


less,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  the  next,  notwith- 
standing the  minute  particularity  with  which  it  is  given, 
tiiat  "  upon  his  return  home,  he  entered  himself  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  (though  probably  with 
no  ardour  of  devotion)  the  municipal  laws  of  the  land." 
The  last  statement  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  life  of  the 
poet  prefixed  to  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  which  Tyr- 
whilt  informs  us  was  drawn  up  very  incorrectly  by  a  Mr. 
Dart,  and  corrected  and  enlarged  by  a  Mr.  W.  Thomas. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  authority  for  any  of  these  stories, 
of  earlier  date  than  a  century  and  a-half  after  the  death 
of  Chaucer. 

We  might  carry  this  enumeration  much  farther;  but 
the  instances  we  have  given  are  a  sufficient  sample  of 
our  author,  as  a  judicious  sifter  of  facts.  We  can  scarcely 
compliment  him  more  on  his  philosopiiical  and  critical 
deliverances.  As  a  specimen  of  the  former,  we  may 
give  the  following  (lie  is  speaking  of  Chaucer's  sup- 
posed abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  his  life)  : — 

"  Retractation  in  a  question  of  religious  creed  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, must  be  lightly  regarded  by  the  philosophical  mind:  in- 
(leril,  al  an)/  period  of  fife,  till  the  pointed  question  of  Pilate^ 
'  H'fiiit  is  TllUTil  ?'  — dictded,  it  is  of  little  more  iniporlunce 
{always  pi  oi'idinq  that  the  motive  be  pure  and  conscientious)  than 
changing  the  fmhion  of  one's  garment." 

This  rant  is  attempted  to  be  bolstered  up  by  a  mis- 
applied quotation  from  Selden,  and  is  intended,  we 
dare  say,  for  something  both  very  eloquent  and  verv 
profound.  It  seems  to  be  in  much  tlie  same  figure  of 
the  nonsensical  with  the  sentence  in  a  preceding  page, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury's 
"  well-known  accident  at  the  ball  was  exalled  into  an 
heraldic  constellation .'" 

Mr.  Clarke  has  not  introduced  amonij  his  selections 
any  extracts  from  'The  Ploughman's  Tale,'  and  the 
others  that  are  sometimes  printed  as  part  of  the  '  Can- 
terbury Tales,'  although  they  are  now  commonly  con- 
sidered not  to  have  been  written  by  Chaucer  ;  but  from 
the  apparent  scorn  with  which  he  speaks  in  one  jilace 
of  those  who  have  disputed  the  genuineness  of  these 
compositions,  we  sliould  infer  that  he  has  himself  no 
doubts  upon  the  subject.     He  says, — 

"  There  have  not  been  wanting  partisans  of  Chaucer  who, 
either  from  affected  zeal  for  his  reputation,  or  from  religious 
partisanship,  have  ventured  to  question  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
author  of  'Jack  Upland,'  and  of  the  'Ploughman's  Tale;' 
could  such  persons,  however,  reduce  their  speculation  to  a  matter 
of  certainty,"  &c. 

We  must  say  that  this  judgment  does  not  exalt  our 
opinion  of  the  writer's  fitness  to  point  out  and  comment 
upon  the  beauties  of  Chaucer. 

Although,  however,  he  has  no  great  gift  in  stating 
upon  any  occasion  the  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him, 
Mr.  Clarke  is  evidently  at  heart  a  very  fervent  admirer 
of  his  author,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  him  credit  for 
much  more  poetical  feeling  than  critical  power.  Bating 
the  incongruity  between  the  common-place  character  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  pompous,  mouthing  style  in  which 
they  are  frequently  expressed,  we  have  little  to  object  to 
what  he  says  about  the  genius  of  Ciiaucer  generally,  or 
tliose  of  its  productions  which  he  particularly  notices  and 
describes.  Notwithstanding  some  hackneyed  compli- 
mentary phrases,  however,  which  lie  retails  upon  that 
head,  he  scarcely  seems  to  us  to  have  a  sufficiently  deep 
and  true  enjoyment  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  old 
poet's  most  eminent  characteristics,  his  rich  and  over- 
flowing humour.  Having  noticed  the  Knight's  Tale, 
the  Squire's  Tale,  the  story  of  Constance,  that  of  Griselda, 
the  Pardoner's  Tale,  and  the  Prioress's  Tale,  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  choicest  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  may  be  said 
to  have  been  enumerated."  Perhaps  in  so  far  as  the 
graver  portions  of  the  poem  are  concerned,  this  selection 
may  be  fair  enough ;  but  if  we  are  to  take  our  range 
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over  the  whole  work,  we  certainly  should  not,  for  our 
own  parts,  place  the  Prioress's  Tale,  for  instance,  as  a 
display  of  genius,  before,  or  even  within  a  very  consi- 
derable distance  after, the  Miller'sTale,  tiie  Reeve's  Tale, 
the  Sumpnor's  Tale,  the  Merchant's  Tale,  and  perhaps 
some  others  of  the  same  character.  We  doubt  if  Chaucer 
is  really  so  original  and  inimitable  anywhere, — so  much 
"  himself  alone," — as  he  is  in  such  occasionally  wild  and 
licentious,  we  admit,  hut  yet  withal  splendid  revelry. 
Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  consider  his  powers  of 
satire  and  comic  representation  as  among  his  highest 
attributes,  and  the  delicacy  (of  course  we  do  not  mean 
the  decorum,)  of  his  humour  as  quite  equal  to  that  of 
his  pathos,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  shorn  of  half 
his  glory  when  he  is  presented  to  us  as  only  the  poet  of 
tragic  pictures  and  solemn  emotions. 

Tiie  following  passage  which  occurs  towards  the  close 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  Preface,  though,  like  the  rest  of  the 
composition,  disfigured  by  some  affectation  of  manner, 
is  interesting : — 

"  The  poem  of  'The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  was  especially  fa- 
voured by  the  young  poet,  John  Keats.  The  author  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  making  a  short  digression  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  record  an  anecdote  in  corroboration  of  the  pleasure 
testified  by  that  vivid  intellect  upon  his  first  perusal  of  the  com- 
position. It  happened  at  the  period  when  Keats  was  about  pul)- 
lishing  his  first  little  volume  of  poems  (in  the  year  1817);  he 
was  then  living  in  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  at 
the  corner  of  the  court  leading  to  the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern— 
that  corner  nearest  to  Bow  Church.  The  author  had  called 
upon  him  here,  and  finding  his  young  friend  engaged,  took  pos- 
session of  a  sofa,  and  commenced  reading  from  his  then  pocket- 
companion,  Charu'er's  '  Flower  and  the  Leaf.'  The  fatigue  of  a 
long  walk,  however,  prevailed  over  the  fascination  of  the  verses, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  Upon  awaking,  the  book  was  still  at  his  side  ; 
but  the  reader  may  conceive  the  author's  deliglit,  upon  finding 
the  following  elegant  sonnet  written  in  his  book,  at  the  close  of 
the  poem.  During  my  sleep,  Keats  had  read  it  for  the  first 
time;  and,  knowing  that  it  would  gratify  me,  had  subjoined  a 
testimony  to  its  merit,  that  might  have  delighted  Chaucer 
himself. 

"  Sonnet  upon  reading  the  '  Flower  and  the  Leaf' 
"  '  This  pleasant  tale  is  like  a  little  copse; 
The  honied  lines  so  freshly  interlace 
To  keep  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place  ; 
So  that  he  here  and  there  full-hearted  stops, 
And  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cool  and  suddenly  against  his  face  : 
And  by  the  wand'ring  melody  may  trace 
Which  way  the  tender  legged  linnet  hops. 
"'  Oh,  what  a  charm  hath  white  simplicity; 

What  mighty  power  hath  this  gentle  story ; — 
I,  that  for  ever  feel  athirst  for  glory, 
Could  at  this  moment  be  content  to  lie 

Meekly  upon  the  grass,  as  those  whose  sobbings 
Were  heard  of  none  beside  the  mournful  robins. 

February,  1817."' 

The  method  of  modernizing  the  poetry  of  Cliaiicer 
which  Mr.  Clarke  has  adopted  in  this  publication  is,  we 
think,  the  true  one.  We  have  in  our  former  article  ex- 
plained the  chief  peculiarities  which  give  that  poetry  a 
rejiulsive  appearance  to  an  eye  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  which  lead  people  to  imagine  that  it  is  much  more 
dilhcult  to  understand  than  it  really  is,  at  the  same  time 
that,  by  dimming  its  light  and  beauty,  they  make  it  seem 
less  worth  understanding.  Mr.  Clarke  has  endeavoured 
to  remove  these  impediments  to  the  right  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  his  author,  in  so  far  as  that  object 
could  be  effected  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  that  which  he  thus  seeks  to  place  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  before  the  public  eye.  He  has 
attempted  to  modernize  Chaucer,  not  by  changing  what 
he  has  written  so  as  to  accommodate  it  either  to  the 
changed  taste  or  the  changed  language  of  the  present 
day,  but  rather  by  merely  rubbing  oil'  iVom  his  verses 
the  soil  and  rust  with  which  time  has  encumbered  and 
disfigmcd  them,  or  at  most  only  so  much  of  their  an- 
tique attire  as  has  really  little  more  to  do  with  either 
their  meaning  or  their  poetic  merit,  than  had  the  paper 


or  parchment  on  which  they  were  originally  written. 
His  alteration  of  the  old  text  has  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
reformation  of  the  spelling — in  the  reduction  to  unifor- 
mity, and  to  the  re(juirements  of  modern  usage,  of  that 
chaotic  jimible,  which,  sacred  as  it  may  be  in  the  super- 
stition of  the  mere  antiquarian,  is  in  point  of  fact  nothing 
more  for  the  most  part  than  a  record  of  the  blunders  of 
ignorant  transcribers  or  compositors,  or  at  least  of  the 
caprice  and  unskilfulness  of  a  rude  age.  AVhen  we  find, 
as  we  constantly  do  in  our  old  books,  whole  handfuls  of 
letters  stuck  iqwn  places  where  there  is  not  the  least  war- 
rant for  their  presence,  either  from  pronunciation  or  ety- 
mology, and  even  the  same  word  spelled  in  several 
difi'erent  ways  in  the  same  page,  we  can  see  nothing  more 
deserving  of  veneration  in  such  pure  barbarism  and  care- 
lessness, than  we  do  in  the  clumsy  shapes  of  the  types 
with  which  the  book  may  happen  to  be  printed  ;  and  we 
should  jtist  as  soon  think,  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
any  author,  of  scrupulously  copying  the  one  as  the  other. 
It  is  only  where  the  old  spelling  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  old  sound  that  there  is  any  sense  in 
retaining  it. 

In  addition  to  having  thus  modernized  the  spelling, 
Mr.  Clarke  has,  in  the  present  selections,  placed  a  mark 
upon  those  e's  which,  although  now  silent,  were  sounded 
as  distinct  syllables  in  Chaucer's  time.  He  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  syllables  upon  which  the  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  in  all  those  words  in 
which  the  accentuation  appears  to  have  been  different  in 
the  age  of  Chaucer  from  what  it  now  is.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  service  which  he  has  attempted  to  ren- 
der in  this  particular  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
diminished  in  value,  if  not  made  nearly  useless,  by  his 
having  unfortunately  adopted  exactly  the  same  mark  for 
both  of  the  two  perfectly  distinct  things  we  have  just 
mentioned.  For  example,  the  four  first  lines  of  the 
prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  thus  printed  : — 

Whenne  that  April  with  his  showres  sote, 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licour 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flower. 

Here  we  have  the  same  mark,  the  common  acute  accent, 
employed  in  six  cases ;  but  in  the  four  first  instances 
it  denotes  something  quite  different  from  what  it  does 
in  the  two  last.  In  whenne,  showres,  ^;(e/CL'a!,  and 
bathed,  it  is  intended  to  intimate  only  that  the  e  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  as  a  distinct  syllable, 
but  certainly  not  as  an  accented  one.  In  licour  and 
virtue,  again,  it  marks  the  accented  syllable, — that  on 
which  the  stress  of  the  voice,  commonly  called  the  em- 
phasis, is  to  be  laid.  The  marked  syllabic  of  whenne  is 
to  be  pronounced  shortly  and  slightly,  like  the  last  syl- 
lable of  many,  or  of  penny  ;  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  unaccented  syllable.  Not  so  in  the  cases  of  licour 
and  virtue.  Here  the  marked  syllable  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced strongly,  and  that  which  is  without  a  mark, 
slightly;  licour  like  devour,  and  virtue  like  review. 
This  confusion  (which  might  have  been  so  easily  avoided 
by  the  employment  of  two  marks  for  the  two  cases) 
runs  through  the  whole  work. 

The  lines  we  have  just  transcribed,  suggest  one  or 
two  further  remarks.  The  reader,  \vho  may  be  familiar 
with  the  common  text  of  Chaucer,  will  observe  that  the 
liberties  taken  with  various  words  go  somewhat  beyond 
the  mere  rectification  of  the  spelling.  Thus,  Chaucer's 
word  is  not  whenne,  hut  ichaiine  (the  form  still  used,  all 
but  the  terminating  e,  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  ;  jnerccd 
with  him  \s  perced,  the  first  syllable  of  which  mr.y  have 
had  a  different  sound  ;  and  such  is  sicich,  the  sound  of 
which  was  in  all  ])robability  considerably  different.  We 
are  not,  however,  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  such 
innovations  as  these.  AVe  admit  that,  strictly  s]>eaking, 
they  do  amount  to  violations  of  the  integrity  of  Chaucer's 
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language;  but  the  change  is  so  slight,  and  is  so  entirely 
iinobnoxious  to  the  charge  of  injuring  or  interfering  with 
either  the  meaning  or  the  prosodical  effect  of  his  verses, 
that  we  think  any  objections  that  may  lie  against  it  are, 
in  a  popuhir  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  more  than 
balanced  by  its  advantages.  If  we  are  to  ]iriat  and  read 
this  poetry  exactly  as  every  syllable  of  it  was  most  pro- 
bably pronounced  by  the  author  and  his  contemporaries, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  go  a  good  deal  further  than 
the  most  zealous  stickler  for  the  true  text  would  jierhaps 
be  inclined  to  proceed.  We  say  nothing  of  the  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
gutterals,  now  entirely  dropped,  were  then  fully  sounded, 
— as  in  foiifjhtcn,  ytaught,  &c. ;  nor  of  those  in  which 
the  same  vowel  was  probably  pronounced  much  more 
broadly  and  grossly  than  now.  Besides  all  tliis,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  lines  in  the  '  Canter- 
bury Tales"  were  originally  considered  to  consist  not  of 
ten,  but  of  eleven  syllables,  and  were  read  accordingly. 
Thus,  in  the  first  couplet  of  the  Prologue,  both  sole  iwA 
rote  were  m:jst  probably  pronounced  as  dissvllables. 
The  proper  form  of  the  Italian  line  from  which  the 
English  appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  and  that  form 
wliich  is  still  most  connnonly  used,  is  hendecasyllabic, — 
like  Pope's 

"  Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it." 

The  eleventh  syllable  necessary  to  complete  the  line, 
seems  to  have  been  usually  obtained  in  Ciiaucer's  time 
by  means  of  the  now  silent  e,  in  the  same  manner  as 
what  is  called  a  feminine  rhyme  is  still  formed  in  French 
poetry.  In  some  cases,  we  have  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  the  terminating  e  did  thus  constitute  a  distinct 
syllable  ;  as  for  example,  in  the  following  cou])lct  of 
the  Prologue,  where,  unless  the  Rome  which  ends  the 
first  line  be  pronounced  as  a  word  of  two  syllables,  there 
will  be  no  metre  : — 

"  That  straight  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Home, 
Full  loud  he  sang,  Come  hither,  love,  to  me  ;" 

or  in  the  following,  from  the  Canon  Yeoman's  Tale: — 
"  And  whan  this  alchymistre  saw  his  time, 
Ris'th  up,  Sir  Priest,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  hy  me." 

But  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  Chaucer  intended 
most  of  his  verses  to  be  taken  as  consisting  of  ten 
syllables,  the  incessant  recurrence  of  such  a  measure 
would,  especially  in  the  graver  passages  of  the  work,  be 
so  disagreeable  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  common 
flow  and  cadence  of  tlie  modern  English  heroic  line,  that 
we  are  glad  tliat  it  is  in  general  possible  to  read  them 
othewise,  although  at  some  sacrifice  of  correctness.  On 
something  of  the  same  ground,  we  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  almost  immaterial  modifi- 
cation of  Chaucer's  language,  which  he  makes,  in  ac- 
commodation to  modern  usage,  in  such  instances  as 
those  we  have  mentioned. 

There  are  one  or  two  of  his  habitual  alterations,  how- 
ever, to  the  legitimacy  of  which  we  somewhat  demur. 
In  the  first  place,  we  see  no  good  reason  for  his  sub- 
stitution of  "drouth"  for  Chaucer's  "  droughte,"  or 
"  drought,"  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Milton,  we  be- 
lieve, uses  "  drouth  ;"  but  the  form  of  the  word 
em]3loyed  by  Chaucer,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  is  always 
that  which  is  now  universally  adopted.  Then  we  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Clarke  is  in  the  habit  of  cutting  oft", 
whenever  the  rhyme  will  allow  the  retrenchment,  the 
ancient  termination  en,  or  n,  from  the  infinitives  of 
Chaucer's  verbs.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  object  to 
this  kind  of  mutilation,  both  because  it  really  encroaches 
to  a  serious  extent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and 
more  especially  because  it  can  only  be  occasionally 
])ractised  ;  and,  therefore,  has  not  the  eflect  of  purifying 
Chaucer's  language  from  obsolete  forms,  even  if  that 
object  were  to  be  souglit  at  the  cost  of  an  entire  obli- 


teration of  its  most  remarkable  characteristics.  In  these 
opening  lines  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  for  instance, 
Mr.  Clarke  gets  rid  of  one  obsolete  infinitive,  to  gon,  by 
converting  it  into  "  to  go;  but  "  to  seken"  (for  "  to 
seek"),  which  occurs  in  the  very  next  line,  remains  un- 
touched, its  abridgment  being  impracticable  without  de- 
stroying the  measure  of  the  verse.  Would  it  not  there- 
fore be  better,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  preserve  the 
old  termination  in  all  cases?  This  ajjpears  to  be  done 
with  the  eth  of  the  imperative,  altiiough,  in  many  cases, 
it  mighfbe  discarded  as  easily  as  the  en  ;  and  although 
of  the  two  antiquated  affixes,  it  is  j)erhaps  the  one  which 
most  disfigures  the  language  to  tlie  eye  of  a  modern 
reader.  We  concur,  however,  in  the  propriety  of 
changing,  as  Mr.  Clarke  has  done  throughout,  the  old  . 
forms  hon  and  hir  into  the  modern  them  and  tJieir. 
This  is  a  substitution  which  can  be  made  in  all  cases 
without  difficulty;  and  it  is  almost  indispensable,  in 
order  to  remove  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  acci- 
dental resemblance  in  suund  of  Chaucer's  pronouns  to 
the  modern  /ii7n  and  her,  which  have  quite  difl'crent 
meanings. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Clarke's  plan  is  to  give,  at  the 
foot  of  the  text,  the  moilern  translation  of  every  obso- 
lete term  occurring  in  the  i)age,  and  that  whether  it 
may  have  been  noticed  before  or  not.  Finally,  below 
this  running  glossary  is  a  commentary,  consisting-  of 
explanatory  annotations  upon  the  more  obscure  expres- 
sions or  allusions;  so  that  the  reader  has  at  all  times 
before  him  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  interpretation  of 
any  })assage  to  which  he  may  turn. 

So  much  for  the  plan  itself.  Let  us  now  shortly  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  it  it  executed- 

First,  as  to  the  accentuation,  or  marking  of  the  letters 
now  silent  that  were  pronounced  as  distinct  syllables  in 
Chaucer's  time,  and  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  emphasis 
in  those  words  in  which  it  has  been  since  changed.  We 
have  not  read  over  the  two  volumes  with  the  view  of 
detecting  instances  of  misdirection  in  this  matter ;  but 
from  some  which  we  have  acidentally  fallen  uj)on,  we 
cannot  congratulate  the  editor  on  having  performed  his 
task  here  with  exceeding  discrimination,  or  in  a  very 
learned  sjtirit.  He  is,  of  course,  generally  right,  be- 
cause in  the  far  greater  number  of  lines  it  is  impossible 
to  go  wrong ;  but  where  the  case  demands  any  nicety  of 
observation,  we  have  pretty  frequently  found  him  blun- 
dering.   We  will  give  a  few  examples. 

In  some  instances  the  fault  may,  perhaps,  lie  in  his 
mode  of  notation,  the  defects  of  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  Thus  in  the  Prologue  to  tiie  '  Canterbury 
Tales,'  the  27th  line  is  printed — 

"  That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride ;" 
but  the  mark  placed  over  the  second  syllable  of  "  towdrd  " 
here  is  probably  not  intended  to  intimate  that  the  em- 
phasis is  to  be  laid  on  that  syllable,  but  only  that  to  and 
ward  are  to  be  pronounced  as  two  distinct  syllables.  In 
fact,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  to.  Again,  line  38  is  thus 
printed — 

"  To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition." 
From  this  notation  a  reader,  unpractised  in  Chaucer, 
would  be  apt  to  take  the  e  of  alle  for  the  sixth  syllable 
of  the  verse,  and  condition  for  a  word  of  only  three 
svUables,  having  the  emphasis  on  the  first.  But  the 
true  way  of  reading  the  line  unquestionably  is  to  run 
the  en  of  tellen  into  one  syllable  with  the  you  following 

to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable  oi  alle,  and 

pronounce  con-di-ti-on  in  four  syllables,  as  Chaucer 
uniformly  does,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  second. 
In  this  instance,  we  a])prehend,  if  Mr.  Clarke  had  under- 
stood the  prosody  of  the  line,  he  would  have  altogether 
omitted  the  en  of  tellen,  as  he  does  in  so  many  other 
cases.    It  ought  at  least  to  have  been  printed  tell'n. 

In  many  other  places  there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
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misapprehension  of  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  For  ex- 
ample, in  tlie  '  Knight's  Tale,'  lines  885  and  886  are 
thus  given — 

"  And  of  the  fest6  that  was  at  her  wedding, 
And  of  the  temple  at  her  home  coming." 

\Vc  do  not  object  to  the  notation  here  of  the  e  in  feste 
as  a  distinct  syllable,  because  very  probably,  by  a 
license  usual  vvitli  Chaucer,  we  have  in  this  place  an  ana- 
paestic instead  of  the  regular  iambic  foot — the  e  of  feste 
and  the  that  which  follows  it,  both  rapidly  pronounced, 
making  the  two  short  syllables,  and  the  icas  the  long 
or  accented  one — ^just  as  in  the  line  quoted  above  from 
tlie  Prologue,  the  en  of  iellen  and  the  you  occupy 
together  the  place  usually  filled  by  only  one  short  sylla- 
ble. But  Mr.  Clarke's  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
very  apt  to  pronounce  the  whole  line  as  if  the  last  accent 
were  on  the  first  syllable  of  wedding,  and  the  line 
altogether  were  a  perfect  hendecasyllabic ;  wliereas  it 
is  indisputably  only  what  the  Italians  would  call  ende- 
casyllaho  tronco,  and  the  final  accent  is  not  on  wed  but 
on  ing.  Tlie  ing  of  wedding  ought  to  have  been  marked 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  ing  of  coming  in  the  second 
line  of  the  couplet.  Again,  a  little  lower  down,  line  904 
is  thus  given — 

"  That  ever  heard  such  another  waimenting." 
The  77ie:7it  which  is  here  accented  is  a  short  syllable,  the 
first  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
sody) of  the  final  iambic,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  not  on  it,  but  on  the  syllable  ing  which  follows. 
The  er  of  ever  in  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  en  of  telkm  in  that  already  noticed. 

We  might  quote  a  multitude  of  similar  instances.  If 
such  errors  as  these  be  merely  typograpliical,  the  book 
has  at  least  been  very  carelessly  printed. 

The  Glossary,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  tolerably 
correct,  the  interpretations  being  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  Tyrwhitt.  We  have,  however,  remarked  some 
mistakes.    In  the  line — 

"  To  serve  hallows  couth  in  sundry  lands ;" 
hallows  can  hardly  mean  holiness,  as  here  stated.  The 
word  is  not  in  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary;  but  its  signification 
seems  to  be  rather  holidays,  or  holy  rites.  We  do  not 
understand  what  the  editor  means  by  generally  inter- 
preting wend  by  "go — make  way."  To  wend,  is  to  go. 
Some  words  and  expressions,  again,  are  somewhat  loosely 
interpreted.  Thus  "villainy,"  in  C.  T.,  1.  70,  is  ren- 
dered "  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,"  as  if  it  were  an 
adjective.  In  1.  167,  "  to  been,"  is  simply  "  to  be,"  not 
"  to  have  been,"  as  here  rendered.  To  the  well-  known 
passage  where  the  discourse  of  the  "  Clerk  of  Oxenford" 
is  thus  described, — 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  need ; 
And  that  was  said  in  form,  and  reverence, 
And  short,  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence ;" 

Mr.  Clarke  appends,  as  a  glossarial  note,  "  High  sen- 
tence— qu.  lofty  period."  What  may  be  the  meaning 
of  saying  that  a  man's  speech  is  full  of  lofty  period,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  understand.  "  Sentence"  (the  Latin 
sententia)  evidently  means  thought  or  sentiment,  not 
period.  These  instances  meet  us  in  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  selections. 

In  one  instance,  Mr.  Clarke  has  followed  Tyrwhitt 
where  that  generally  admirable  commentator  is,  we 
think,  wrong.  It  occurs  in  the  '  Clerk's  Tale,'  in  the 
passage  where  Griselda,  addressing  her  husband  upon 
being  introduced  by  him  to  his  new  wife,  says, — 

"  O  *  thing  beseech  I  you,  and  warn  also, 
J  That  ye  ne  prickd,  with  no  tormenting. 

This  tender  maiden,  as  ye  han  do  mo; 

For  she  is  foster'd,  in  her  nourishing. 

More  tenderly,"  &c. 

On  the  words,  "  As  ye  han  do  (that  is,  have  done)  mo,'' 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  makes  the  following  remark,  which  the 

*  One. 


present  editor  copies  in  substance  : — "  Mo  for  me.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  licentious  corruptions  of  orthography 
that  I  remember  to  have  observed  in  Chaucer."  And 
on  his  supposition  well  might  he  say  so  ;  for  if  a  poet 
is  to  be  allowed  to  write  ?no  for  7ne,  in  order  to  suit  his 
rhyme,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  license  he  may  take  with 
the  words  he  uses.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  Chaucer 
— "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  as  he  has  been  finely 
and  truly  called  by  his  great  successor  Spenser — would 
ever  have  committed  such  an  outrage  as  this  upon  the 
proprieties  of  his  native  tongue  for  the  sake  of  the 
best  rhyme  that  ever  jingled.  Mo,  in  this  passage,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  not  me  at  all,  but  what  it  is  in  every 
other  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  poet's  writings, — the  old 
form  of  7nore.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  C.  T., 
I.  545-6,  we  read, — 

"  A  sompnor  and  a  pardoner  also, 

A  manciple,  and  myself;  there  n'ere  no  mo  :" 

that  is,  there  were  no  more,  or  no  others.  What  Gri- 
selda says,  therefore,  is, "  I  beseech  you  that  you  torture 
not  this  young  maiden  as  you  have  done  more,  or  others," 
The  glance  thus  cast  askant  at  her  own  sufferings  is 
really,  we  think,  much  finer  than  the  direct  obtrusion 
of  them  would  have  been,  A  proud  modesty  withholds 
her  from  presenting  herself  as  the  single  figure  in  the 
picture  (in  the  high  sense  of  the  word  prot/d  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  it  even  to  the  humble  and  enduring 
Griselda)  ;  she  prefers  a  more  indefinite  term  than  the 
personal  pronoun  which  the  commentators  would  put  in 
her  mouth. 

Mr.  Clarke's  explanatory  notes  appear  to  be  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  sometimes  with 
acknowledgment,  but  very  frequently,  we  observe,  with- 
out. Thus,  the  note  upon  the  words  "  In  Chevachie" 
Prol.  to  C,  T.  1.  85,  is  verbatim  from  Tyrwhitt ;  so  is 
that  upon  the  words  "  As  Austin  bit,"  in  1.  187 ;  the 
interpretation  of  "  limiter"  given  in  1.  209  is  from  Tyr- 
whitt's Glossary ;  so  is  that  of  "  licentiate''  at  1.  220, 
only  that  it  is  incorrect  from  but  half  of  Tyrwhitt's  defi- 
nition being  quoted  ;  the  notes  upon  lines  260  and  278 
are  also  both  Tyrwhitt's.  In  all  these  instances  (wliicli 
occur  in  the  first  nine  pages  of  the  Selections),  Mr. 
Clarke  has  omitted  all  reference  to  the  writer  whose 
words  he  has  copied.  We  are  induced,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  he  has  often  done  the  same  thing  tlu'ough- 
out  the  remainder  of  his  book.  And  we  are  confirmed 
in  this  supposition,  by  perceiving  that  his  second  volume, 
which  consists  of  selections  from  those  works  of  Chau- 
cer which  were  not  edited  by  Tyrwhitt,  has  scarcely  any 
notes  at  all. 

In  so  far  as  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  concerned,  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  followed  in  making  his  selec- 
tions appears  to  have  been  not  to  extract  the  more  strik- 
ing passages  of  the  work,  but  to  reprint  nearly  at 
full  length  certain  of  the  Tales,  and  to  pass  over 
others  altogether.  The  Prologue  is  given  entire,  witli 
the  omission  of  only  5  lines  ;  and  the  Knight's  Tale  all 
but  54  lines.  Then  the  Miller's  Prologue  and  Tale, 
the  Reeve's  Prologue  and  Tale,  and  the  Cook's  Prologue 
and  unfinished  Tale,  making  in  all  above  1300  lines,  are 
wholly  omitted.  The  Man  of  Law's  Prologue  and  Tale, 
which  follow,  are  given  nearly  entire ;  and  so  is  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale;  but  her  Prologue  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  and  which  extends  to  between  700  and  800 
lines,  is  entirely  left  out.  We  have  then  the  Friar's  Pro- 
logue and  Tale,  with  the  omission  from  the  latter  of  only 
36  lines,  and  one  unfoi-timate  word  from  another  line, 
which,  however,  is  printed,  we  perceive,  at  large  in  ano- 
ther place  (see  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1068.)  The" 630  lines 
making  up  the  Sumpnor's  Prologue  and  Tale,  are  dis- 
carded in  toto ;  those  of  the  Clerk  are  given  in  full ;  those 
of  the  Merchant,  extending  to  1204  lines,  are  omitted; 
those  of  the  Squire  are  reduced  from  692  to  465  lines ; 
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those  of  the  Franklin  from  888  to  800  ;  and  those  of  tbc 
Doctor  are  omitted.  'Ilie  Fnrduner's  rr()lo<;ue  and  Tale 
are  reduced  by  about  100  lines ;  the  Shij)iiK!n's,  making 
about  400  lines,  arc  altogether  omitted;  the  Prioress's 
are  given  nearly  entire.  Then,  the  Ilhyme  of  Sir  Thojjas 
with  the  Prologue,  the  Tale  of  Maliboeus  (which  is  in 
prose)  and  its  Prologue,  and  llie  Monk's  Prologue  and 
Tale,  are  all  left  out.  The  Nun's  Priest's  Prologue  and 
Tale,  making  nearly  1000  lines  in  the  original,  are  re- 
duced about  one-half.  The  Second  Nun's  Tale  is  omitted  ; 
that  of  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  with  the  Prologue,  is  re- 
printed almost  entire.  Finally,  llie  Manciple's  Prologue 
and  Tale,  and  the  Parson's  Prologue  and  Tale  (which  last 
is  in  prose),  are  wholly  omitted.  The  principle  which  has 
directed  this  wholesale  admission  and  rejection  appears  to 
have  been  sim|)ly  the  consideration  of  what  tales  could 
be  presented  entire,  or  nearly  entire,  without  ofi'ence  to 
modern  delicacy.  And  a  very  proper  consideration  this 
no  doubt  would  have  been,  if  in  exhibiting  what  this  book 
somewhat  affectedly  calls  "  the  Riches"  of  Chaucer,  it 
had  been  necessary  to  confine  the  extracts  from  his 
greatest  work  to  entire  tales.  But  might  not  a  much 
fairer  as  well  as  a  more  interesting  selection  have  been 
made  by  proceeding  in  quite  another  way — by  giving, 
rot  whole  tales,  but  only  the  more  remarkable  jjassages 
in  each  tale,  with  remarks,  where  necessary,  to  explain 
the  connexion  ?  The  advantages  of  this  method  would 
have  been,  not  only  that  tlie  collection  altogether  would 
have  been  more  diversified,  and  have  furnished  a  much 
truer  and  more  complete  picture  of  the  poet's  genius, 
but  that  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  most  modern  read- 
ers, we  apprehend,  will  feel  to  be  somewhat  heavy,  might 
have  been  got  rid  of.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  re-j)rint 
for  popular  use  of  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  tales 
which  Mr.  Clarke  has  passed  over  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  some  exquisite 
and,  in  ail  respects,  unobjectionable  ])assages  might 
be  selected  from  every  one  of  them.  By  his  entire  or 
all  but  entire  exclusion  of  the  comic  parts  of  the  '  Can- 
terbury Tales,'  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  but  a  very  imperfect, 
in  other  words  a  very  false,  rej)resentatlon  of  that  extra- 
ordinary work.  Even  "  Our  Host"  himself,  who  so  ad- 
mirably sustains  throughout  the  character  given  of  him 
on  his  first  introduction  to  us — 

"  A  seemly  man  our  hoste  was  withal, 
For  to  liave  Wen  a  marshall  in  an  hall  ; 
A  large  man  lie  was,  with  eyen  steep; 
A  fairer  burgess  is  there  none  in  Cheap; 
Bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise,  and  well  ytaught ; 
And  of  manhood  ylacked  right  him  naught; 
Eke  thereto  was  he  right  a  merry  man  ;" — 

even  this  personage,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  me- 
chanism of  the  poem,  and  so  distinguished  by  the  earnest 
relish  with  which  he  enters  at  once  into  the  business  and 
the  mirth  of  the  expedition  over  which  he  jiresides,  is 
altogether  ol^literated  from  Mr.  Clarke's  modernized  copy. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  here,  under  the  title  of  the 
*  Kiches  of  Chaucer,'  not  a  little  that  has  certainly  but 
slight  pretensions  to  be  so  denominated.  Even  of  the 
Knight's  'iale,  fuliy  two-thirds  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  if  the  re-print  had  been  confined  to  those 
passages  that  constitute  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  ])oem. 
And  among  these,  let  us  say,  we  should  certainly  include 
the  only  passage  of  any  considerable  length  w  hich  Mr. 
Clarke  (for  what  reason  we  cannot  divine)  has  omitted — 
namely,  that  containing  the  description  and  speech  of 
Saturn,  when  he  is  introduced  to  compose  the  difference 
that  had  arisen  in  heaven  between  Mars  and  Venus.  Of 
the  2196  lines  of  this  poem  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  pre- 
served, we  are  sure  there  is  not  more  than  a  third  part 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  following: — 
"  I\Iy  deare  daughter,  Venus,  quoth  Saturn, 

My  course  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  turn 

Ilath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 

Mine  is  the  drenching  iu  the  sea  so  wan  ; 


Mine  is  the  prison  in  the  Harkfi  cot ; 

Mine  is  the  strangle  and  hanging  by  the  throat, 

The  murmur,  and  the  clnnles'  rebelling, 

The  groining',  and  the  prive'  empoisoning. 

I  do  vengeance  and  plein  correction 

While  1  dwell  in  the  sign  of  the  Leon. 

Mine  is  the  ruin  of  the  highe  halls. 

The  falling  of  the  towers  and  of  the  walls 

Upon  the  miner,  or  the  carpenter ; 

I  slew  Sampson  in  shaking  the  piller. 

2\Iine  been  also  the  maladies  cold. 

The  darke  treasons,  and  the  castes'  old  ; 

My  looking  is  the  father  of  Pestilence,  &c." 
If  such  passages  as  this  are  to  be  rejected,  w  e  con- 
fess we  can  see  nothing  in  the  90  lines  of  the  Man  of 
Law's  Prologue,  or  the  55  of  that  of  the  Franklin,  and 
very  little  even  in  the  800  of  the  Franklin's  Tale — all 
here  inserted — which  merits  retention.    Instead  of  such 
drowsy  preachments,  why  not  have  given  at  least  a  small 
intermixture  of  such  matter  as  the  following? 
"  \Vhen  that  tlie  knight  had  thus  his  tale  told, 
In  all  the  company  n'as  there  young  ne  old 
That  he  ne  said  it  was  a  noble  story. 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memory  ; 
And  namely*  the  gentles  every  one. 
Our  hoste  lough''  and  swore,  so  might  I  gon,' 
This  goeth  aright;  unbuckled  is  the  mail ; 
Let  see  now,  who  shall  tell  another  tale  ; 
For  truely  this  game  is  well  begun. 
Now  telleth  ye,  Sir  Monk,  if  that  ye  conne.' 
Somewhat  to  quitten  with'  the  knighte's  tale. 

"  The  miller,  that  for-druuken'  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unneths'^'  upon  his  horse  he  sat ; 
He  n'  ould  availen"  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abiden'"  no  man  for  his  courtesy, 
But  in  Pilate's  voice"  he  gan  to  crv, 
And  swore  by  armes,  and  by  blood  and  bones, 
1  ken  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones,'* 
AVith  which  I  will  now  quite  tlie  knighte's  talr. 

"  Our  ho.ste  saw  that  he  was  drtuiken  of  ale. 
And  said,  Abide,  Robin,  my  liefe"  brother. 
Some  l)ctter  man  shall  tell  us  first  another. 
Abide,  and  let  us  workeu  thriftily. 

"  By  ....  (quoth  he),  that  will  not  I, 
For  1  will  speak,  or  clles  go  my  way. 

"  Our  host  answer'd,  Tell  on  a  devil  way; 
Though  art  a  fool  ;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

"  Now  hearkeneth,  quoth  the  miller,  all  and  some  ; 
But  first  I  make  a  protestationn 
That  I  am  drunk,  I  kiu)\v  it  by  my  soun'; 
And  therefore  if  that  I  misspeak  or  say, 
AVite  it"*  the  ale  of  Southwark,  I  you  jiray,"  &C. 

The  tale  itself  that  follows,  merry  as  it  is,  we  should 
not  insist  upon  having,  at  least  without  considerable  cur- 
tailment. As  the  poet  himself  savs,  before  he  connnences 
it,— 

  "  Who-so  list  it  not  to  hear. 

Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  choose  another  tale; 
For  he  shall  find  euow,  both  great  and  smale, 
Of  storial  thing  that  touchetli  geniiless, 
And  eke  morality  and  holiness. 
Blameth  not  me  if  that  ye  choose  amiss  :" — 

or,  iu  the  move  homely  style  of  his  old  editor,  Urry, — 
"  So,  reader,  you  know  what  you  are  to  expect;  read  or 
forbear,  as  you  think  fitting." 

I\Ir.  Clarke's  second  volume  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,  the 
House  of  Fame,  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  and  the 
other  minor  jjoems  of  Chaucer.  These  productions  have 
never  yet  been  well  edited  ;  and  the  jiresent  text  seems 
to  be  taken  from  that  of  Urrv.  Of  his  edition,  IMr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  said  ;  The  strange  license  in  which  Mr. 
Urry  appears  to  have  indulged  himself,  of  lengthening 
and  shortening  Chaucer's  words,  according  to  his  fancy, 
and  of  even  adding  words  of  his  own,  without  giving  liis 
readers  the  least  notice,  has  made  the  text  of  Chaucer, 

'  Discontent.  -  Privy.  '  Contrivances,  tricks.  *  Kspecially. 
^Laughed.  So  may  I  fare  well.  'Can.  »  To  requite.  "Very 
drunk.  "*  With  difficulty.  "  Would  not  lower.  Stop  for. 
"  In  such  a  voice  as  Pilate  was  used  to  speak  with  in  the  Jlyste 
ries.  Pilate,  being  an  odious  character,  was  probably  represented 
as  speaking  with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice. —  Tyrwhilt,  '*  For 
the  occasioa       Dear.    "  Lay  the  blame  of  it  on. 
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in  his  edition,  by  far  tlie  worst  that  was  ever  published." 
And  in  another  place,  speaking  of  his  own  Glossary,  he 
says ;  "  It  vvill  be  found  to  be  almost  equally  well  adapted 
to  every  edition  of  those  works,  excejit  Mr.  Urry's  ;  Mr. 
Urry's  edition  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  Chaucer." 


THE  READING-ROOM. 
PARLIAMENTARY  MANUALS. 

1.  The  Parliamentary  Pocket  Companion  for  1835.  Whittaker 
and  Co.    Pp.  192. 

2.  The  Parliamentary  Test  Book  for  1835.    E.  Wilson.  Pp.  206. 

3.  Vacher's  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1835.    Pp.  3C. 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  tlie  third  number  of  the 
Parliamentary  Companion — the  first  having  appeared 
immediately  alter  the  general  election  in  December,  1832. 
The  work,  therefore,  being  continued  annually,  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  history  of  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament. 

The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  its  predecessors.  After  a  few  useful  intro- 
ductory notices,  there  is  given  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  titles  by  which 
tlicy  are  commonly  known,  the  following  particulars 
being  generally  noted  under  each  title  : — The  name  and 
surname  of  the  present  peer — the  year  of  his  birth — his 
connexions  by  marriage — the  offices  now  and  formerly 
held  by  him — the  amount  of  his  church  patronage — his 
town  and  country  residences — the  title  by  which  he  sits 
(if  different  from  that  by  which  he  is  usually  addressed) 
— the  title  borne  by  his  eldest  son — the  description  of 
services  for  which  the  peerage  was  originally  conferred 
— and  the  date  of  the  creation.  All  those  peers,  also, 
who  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  upon  the  decisive  divi- 
sion of  the  I4th  of  April,  1832,  liave  an  asterisk  pre- 
fixed to  their  names,  and  those  who  voted  against  the 
Local  Courts  Bill  on  the  9th  of  July,  1833,  a  dagger. 
This  list,  which  obviously  contains  a  great  deal  of  the 
most  useful  information  relating  to  the  members  of  the 
Ujjper  House  of  Parliament,  occu])ies,  with  some  sum- 
maries and  other  tables,  the  first  53  pages  of  the  work. 

The  next  130  pages  are  devoted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  department  we  have,  first,  a  list  in  the 
order  of  the  alpliabet  of  the  counties,  cities,  boroughs, 
universities,  and  cinque  ports,  that  send  members  to  Par- 
liament; with  the  names,  under  each,  of  the  members 
returned  at  the  late  election,  and  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates,— the  number  of  votes  polled  by  both — the  entire 
amount  of  the  population — the  number  of  ten-pound 
householders  and  other  descriptions  of  voters — and  the 
amount  of  the  assessed  taxes.  In  cases  where  there  is 
any  prevailing  influence,  it  is  noticed.  A  clear  and  tole- 
rably complete  view  of  the  national  constituency  is  thus 
afforded  within  a  very  small  compass. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names.  Un- 
der the  name  of  each  member  are  given  the  year  in  which 
he  was  born — his  connexions  by  parentage  and  marriage 
— his  profession,  business,  or  station  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual— the  offices  or  other  appointments  he  holds  or 
has  formerly  held — the  jilaces  for  which  lie  may  have 
formerly  sat — the  party  to  which  he  is  considered  to 
belong — his  opinions  upon  different  great  questions,  as 
ascertained  from  his  votes,  speeches,  and  printed  addresses 
— his  residences  in  town  and  country — and  in  many  cases 
a  variety  of  other  particulars, — the  whole  forming  a  com- 
pendious biographical  dictionary  of  this  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

The  volume  closes  with  notices  of  Parliamentary  forms 
and  terms,  and  of  the  proceedings  on  private  bills,  and 
lists  of  the  remarkable  divisions  in  both  houses,  and  of 


the  public  petitions  presented  during  the  session  of  1-834. 
Lists  of  the  clerks  and  officers  of  both  houses,  of  parlia- 
mentary agents,  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
other  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  public  offices,  are  also 
given. 

It  is  evident  that  all  tliis  information  could  not  have 
been  got  together  witliout  a  great  deal  of  labour.  The 
editor  calculates  that  tlie  little  volume  embodies  above 
21,000  distinct  facts  ;  and  lie  very  reasonably  claims 
some  indulgence  if  a  few  inaccuracies  should  be  de- 
tected in  such  a  multitude  of  particulars.  We  observe, 
that  in  his  summary  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  makes  it 
to  consist  of  425  members  in  all,  instead  of  424,  as 
stated  in  Vacher's  Companion.  Vacher  also  reckons 
only  109  earls,  whereas  the  number  here  is  made  to  be 
1 10,  although  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  (who  has  never  taken 
his  seat)  is,  we  perceive,  not  included.  As  the  lists  are 
made  out  in  difi'erent  forms,  we  cannot  say  how  these 
discreiiancies  are  occasioned.  The  present  work  makes 
also  18  viscounts,  without  Viscount  Canterbury, — while 
Vacher  makes  only  the  same  number,  including  his  lord- 
ship. The  barons  are  given  in  Vacher  as  186,  and 
here  as  only  180;  but  from  the  latter  enumeration  we 
suppose  the  Irish  representative  peers  who  have  been 
made  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  their  election 
are  excluded.  We  have  counted  also  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  find  it  contains  only 
653  names.  Of  the  five  members  that  aj)pear  to  be  omitted, 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Hull,  are 
two. 

Notwithstanding  a  few  such  errors  as  these,  however, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  is  generally  very-correct. 
Great  pains  have  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it  both 
by  the  editor  and  the  printer.  The  printing  is  remark- 
ably distinct  and  beautiful. 

AVe  will  no^v  extract  a  few  of  the  notices,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  manner  in  which  the  volume  is  executed, 
and  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  it : — 

"  t  1C82.    Beaufort  (Dukeof),  Henry  Charles  Somerset,  K.G. 

"  B.  1700,  ni.  d.  of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2nd  tit.  Marq. 
of  Worcester.  Lord  lieut.  and  Gustos  Rot.  of  Brecon,  Glou- 
cester, and  Monmouth;  Constable  of  St.  Briaval's  Castle,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Gloucestershire,  Col.  of  M(mmouth  Jlilitia,  Warden 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  celebrated  I\Iarquess  of  Worcester, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Duke,  was  empowered  by  Cluirles  II.  to 
create  peerages  himself,  but,  on  the  demand  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  surrendered  the  jwtent.  Is  patron  of  29  livings.  5, 
Grosveiuir  Square  ;  Badmintun  and  Sloke  Gifford,  Glouceslerihire ; 
Troy  House,  AloiimuutJishire." 

"  1810.    IJe  Grey  (Earl),  Thomas  Philip  de  Grey,  P.C. 

"  B.  1781,  m.  d.  of  the  Earl  of  ICnniskilleii.  Is  eldest  br.  of  the 
Earl  of  llipon.  2nd  tit.  Lord  Grantham.  Is  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Changed  his  family  name  of  Robinson  for  that  of  Wed- 
dall,  and  since  his  accession  to  the  earldom  took  the  name  of  De 
Grey  only.  Lord-lient.  and  Custos  Rot.  of  Bedfordshire,  Col.  of 
the  York  Hussar  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  an  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
King.  II,  St.  James's  Sijuare  ;  Newbij  Hall,  Yorkshire.'' 
"  Al>ercromby,  Rt.  Hon.  James,  11,  Clarges  st.  (^Edinhurgli). 

"  Third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  fell  in 
Egyi)t,  and  br.  of  Lord  Abercromby  ;  m.  in  1802,  d.  of  Egertiui 
Leigh,  esq.,  of  High  Leigh,  county  of  Chester.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  before  its  suppres- 
sion; which  he  recommended,  the  Court  being  useless.  One  of 
the  Council  of  the  University  of  Lond(Mi.  Was  appointed  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  formation 
of  Viscount  Melbourne's  Administration  in  1834  ;  but  went  out 
of  office  on  its  dissolution,  in  the  same  yeai'.  ^Fas  chosen 
Speaker,  19th  Feb.,  1835,  by  a  majority  of  31C  over  300",  who 
voted  for  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  the  Conservative  Minis- 
terial candidate.  He  wishes  to  give  the  Reform  Act  a  fair  trial ; 
is  friendly  to  a  shorter  duration  of  parliaments;  and  will  sop- 
port  election  by  ballot,  if  it  should  be  found  that  Ihc  electi\e 
franchise  cannot  otherwise  be  fairly  exercised.  Sat  for  Calne  in 
four  parliaments,  and  has  a  pension  of  2000/.  per  annum  for  the 
loss  of  his  office.  Has  sat  for  Edinburgh  since  1832." 
"  Campbell,  Walter  Frederick,  Islay  Island,  Argyleshire ;  Wood- 
hall,  CO.  Lanark  {Argyleshire). 

"  Son  of  the  late  Col.  John  Campbell,  of  Islay  and  Shawfield, 
and  of  Lady  (Charlotte  Campbell,  d.  of  John,  tlie  5th  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  the 
late  Rev.  Edward  John  Bury,  an*  has  become  celebrated  as  a 
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novelist.  B.  1799  ;  m.,  in  lf?31,  ElHnor,  eldest  <1.  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March  (d.  1832),  Lords  TiiUamore  and 
Uxbridge  have  married  sisters  of  tlie  Hon.  Member.  A  Re- 
former. Sat  for  the  county  in  fonr  parliaments  previous  to 
1832,  when  he  retired  from  public  life." 

"Gully,  John,  Ackworth  Park,  Yorkshire;  Hare  Park,  Cam- 
bridge. {Ponte/'rncf.) 

"  His  father,  it  is  said,  kept  a  public-house  in  a  small  village  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  he  himself  originally  kept  a  butcher's  shop. 
Was  for  a  time  the  champion  of  the  ring-,  and  kept  a  public-house, 
as  is  the  practice  of  most  successful  piizc-fighters.  He  subse- 
quently went  upon  the  Turf,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune, 
which  lias  been  much  increased  by  bequests.  After  having-  said 
thus  much,  it  is  but  justice  to  record  a  remark  made  by  a  person 
competent  to  speak  upon  the  question  ;  namely,  that  although  our 
informant  had  heard  the  characters  of  all  so  connected  with  the 
turf  more  or  less  impugned,  he  had  never  heard  a  wliisper  against 
that  of  Gully.  Principal  proprietor  of  the  Hetton  Colliery,  near 
Sunderland.  A  Reformer,  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  Has  sat  for 
the  borough  since  1832. 

Ward,  Henry  George,  22,  Cadogan-place  ;    Gilston  Park, 

Hants.    (St.  A/ti/ms.) 

"  Only  son  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,  author  of  '  Tremaine' 
and  '  De  Vere;'  and  formerly  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List.  M.  in  1824 
Emily,  2nd  d.  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.  When  first  elected, 
his  long  absence  from  England  occasioned  him  to  be  very  inde- 
finite in  his  declarations ;  but  in  1825  he  avowed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and  household  suffrage.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  1834,  by  a  motion  on  the  Irish  Church, 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  new  organization  of  the 
government  that  ensued." 

The  '  Parliamentary  Test  Book '  Joes  not  pi'cscnt,  by 
any  means,  so  rich  a  collection  of  facts.  It  is  ahiiost 
entirely  made  up  of  an  "  alphabetical  list  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  their  town  and 
country  residences ,  the  places  they  represent ;  the  opi- 
nions they  profess  ;  extracts  from  tlieir  printed  addresses 
and  speeches  at  tlie  late  general  election,  witli  references 
to  the  sources  whence  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  votes 
given  upon  the  leading  questions  of  the  two  last  Ses- 
sions." The  greater  part  of  tliis  matter  is  as  useless  as 
it  is  insupportably  dull  and  stupid.  An  intimation  of  the 
party  to  which  each  member  belongs,  which  might  have 
been  conveyed  by  a  single  word,  would  have  served  every 
purpose  quite  as  well,  and  indeed  mucii  better  than  tliese 
partial  re-prints  of  electioneering  liarangues  and  adver- 
tiseiiients.  At  tiie  end  of  this  weary  selection  from  old 
newspapers  is  given  a  list  of  ])laces  represented,  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  registered  voters  for  eacii 
constituency;  the  number  polled  at  the  last  election,  and 
at  that  ill  1832  ;  and  the  names  of  all  the  candidates, 
with  the  numbers  polled  by  each.  Lists  of  the  ministers, 
of  the  Royal  households,  of  the  Privy  Council,  df  the 
officers  of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  and  of 
])arli;unentary  agents,  conclude  the  volume.  This  work 
contains  no  information  respecting  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

'  Vacher's  Parliamentary  Companion '  is  a  little  manual, 
so  light  that  it  may  be  sent  by  post  in  an  ordinary  frank, 
which  is  intended  to  be  re-printed  not  only  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  at  short  intervals  in  the  course  of  every 
Session.  Its  contents  are,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  witli  their  town  residences  ;  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  according  to  rank  and 
seniority,  with  the  dates  of  creation,  and  the  titles  of  their 
eldest  sons  ;  lists  of  sucli  peers  as  liave  liiglier  Scotch 
or  Irisli  titles  ;  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  called  to  Par- 
liament in  the  life-time  of  their  fathers  ;  of  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Peers;  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names,  with 
the  places  they  represent,  and  their  town  residences ;  of 
the  places  represented,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
under  each  ;  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  of  the  ministers.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  zincographic  plan  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  adjoining  buildings,  in  which  the 
extent  of  the  fire  and  the  recent  alterations  are  very 
clearly  indicated. 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

The  Exile  of  Erin;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  a  Bashful  Irishman. 
2  vols.  8vo.    London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 

Thf.re  is  not  very  much  either  in  the  conception  or 
execution  of  this  story,  but  it  has  afforded  us  a  few 
hearty  laughs,  and  therefore  we  will  recommend  our 
readers  to  take  half  an  hour's  glance  at  it,  should  it  fall 
in  their  way.  In  some  measure  it  is  a  provoking  book, 
for  the  author  now  and  then  hits  on  a  good  idea  which 
he  d<jes  not  know  how  to  work  out ;  and  at  other  times 
he  seems  primed  and  loaded  with  real  wit,  when  lo  and 
behold  !  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  nothing  follows  but  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  with  a  little  smoke.  If  it  is  annoying 
to  have  one's  expectations  disappointed,  there  is,  how- 
ever, something  in  the  writer  who  can  awaken  such 
expectations.  In  general,  on  proceeding  a  little  way 
with  the  hasty  novels  of  the  season,  we  expect  nothing 
from  them  but  ennui — and  then  we  are  seldom  disap- 
pointed. 

The  title  is,  of  course,  ironical.  The  Exile  of 
Erin  is  a  transported  felon,  and  tlie  Bashful  Irish- 
man (which  is  only  an  alias)  is  the  most  impudent 
fellow  that  ever  breathed, — at  least  such  our  author  in- 
tended to  make  him  at  starting,  though  he  sometimes 
forgets  himself  in  the  course  of  the  story.  O'Blarney 
(the  family  name  of  the  hero,)  was  the  child  of  a  potato- 
grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  who  was  much 
addicted  to  wliisky  and  smuggling,  but  had  the  ambition 
of  making  liis  son  a  bit  of  a  gintleman.  Accordingly, 
the  younker,  who  was  a  youth  of  genius,  was  placed  with 
Killquick,  the  most  renowned  quack-doctor  in  all  that 
part  of  Ireland,  and  with  him  he  remained  until  the 
doctor  was  removed  to  another  world  by  swallowing,  in 
a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  a  hearty  draught  of  one  of 
his  own  elixirs.  O'Blarney  was  then  transferred  to  the 
household  of  father  O'Fiannaghan,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
old  school,  who  taught  him  "  arithmetic,  together  with 
a  smattering  of  English,  French,  and  Latin,  as  also  how 
to  manufacture  whisky  punch."  With  acquirements 
like  these,  and  that  capital  stock-in-trade,  "  genius,"  we 
were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  O'Blarney,  after  he  had 
been  a  strolling  player  in  Ireland,  and  unlucky  in  his 
first  marriage  for  money,  become  a  professional  news- 
paper author,  or  gentleman  of  the  press,  in  England. 

And  here  we  are  come  to  one  of  those  points  where 
the  author  most  provokingly  misses  fire,  for  in  attemjjt- 
ing  to  describe  the  lives  and  doings  of  newspaper  editors, 
contributors,  and  penny-a-line  men,  and  the  literary  con- 
versazioni, vvliich  to  those  who  know  them  well  aftbrd 
the  richest  materials  for  farce,  he  completely  fails. 

After  some  unlucky  libel  cases,  for  one  of  which 
O'Blarney  gets  well  cudgelled  and  kicked,  he  is  fain  to 
shift  his  editorial  stool  from  London  to  the  Borougii  of 
Humbug,  where  he  changes  his  politics  with  more  ease 
than  he  can  change  his  coat,  and  edits  a  country  paper. 
During  an  election  he  puts  certain  sums  of  money  that 
were  meant  by  his  employer  to  corrupt  the  constituents, 
into  his  own  pocket,  and  this  being  added  to  one  or  two 
other  pecuniary  inadvertencies,  is  maliciously  converted 
into  a  case  of  swindling,  for  which  he  is  committed  to 
tiic  county  gaol.  He,  however,  escapes  from  that  vile 
durance,  and  going  into  Wales,  sets  up  as  a  quack-doc- 
tor. But  it  required  little  time  to  prove  to  him,  that 
excej)t  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  last-named  cal- 
ling was  neither  so  safe  nor  so  ])rofitable  as  that  of  editor 
— tliat  there  was  no  quackery  like  newspaper  quackery, 
and  no  other  line  Avhere  sheer  impudence  could  do  so 
nuich.  With  this  conviction,  and  being  moreover  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  by  an  insolent  traveller  who  recog- 
nizes him  as  an  escaped  prison-bird,  O'Blarney  borrows 
twenty  pounds,  and  flees  from  Wales,  forgetting,  in  his 
hurry,  to  take  with  him  an  old  Welsh  wife  he  had  mar- 
ried dd  interim.    Crossing  the  Channel  to  Dublin  he 
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there  plies  for  work  as  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  and  as 
it  is  a  time  of  great  botheration  and  excitement,  and 
hands  arc  wanting  tliat  will  "  go  tlie  whole  hog,"  having 
once  more  changed  those  changeable  commodities,  his 
politics,  he  soon  finds  employment,  and  is  "  himself 
again."  From  Dublin  he  removes  to  the  snug,  riotous 
town  of  BalHnabrogue,  where  a  repealing  county 
paper  is  confided  to  his  management,  and  Ecce  iternm 
Crispi/tiis, — he  is  once  more  an  editor.  His  instruc- 
tions from  the  proprietors  are  very  clear  and  de- 
fined :  he  is  to  be  peppery  and  personal,  to  keep  alive 
public  excitement,  to  administer  to  the  wrath  of  the 
ignorant  peasantry — to  stir  them  up  with  a  long  pole, 
and,  when  they  are  wide  awake  and  furious,  to  point  out 
to  them  the  individuals  on  whom  their  resentment  ought 
to  fail — and  all  this,  with  a  very  little  practice,  he  finds 
very  easy  work  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  finest  pea- 
santry in  the  world,  in  tlieir  hurry  and  national  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  sometimes  beset  their  friends  instead  of 
their  foes,  and  once  actually  burnt  down  the  house  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper — the  honoured  domicile  of 
the  champion  for  Ireland's  rights,  mistaking  it  for  the 
house  of  the  Protestant  tithe-proctor;  but  this,  though 
the  said  proprietor  remonstrates  with  him,  finding  out 
all  of  a  sudden,  that  "  he  entertains  a  dislike  to  ex- 
tremes," is  no  fault  of  O'Blarney,  who  only  writes 
according  to  order.  As  the  state  of  Ireland  is  one  of 
glorious  confusion,  there  is  no  fear  that  an  out-and-out 
journalist,  who  flatters  the  passions  of  the  most  numerous 
jiarty,  shall  ever  want  bread;  so  thinking  himself  com- 
fortably set  down  as  an  editor  for  life,  Mr.  O'Blarney 
looks  about  him  for  a  third  wife,  too  confidently  calcu- 
lating that  the  two  previous  Mrs.  O'Blarneys  would 
never  find  him  out  in  his  literary  retirement  among  the 
bogs.  By  talking  repeal  ])olitics  with  the  father,  and 
other  kinds  of  sentimentalities  with  his  only  daughter,  he 
domesticates  himself  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Malion,  and 
there,  what  with  singing  '  Young  Love's  Dream,'  '  Has 
Sorrow  thy  young  Heart  shaded  V  and  other  insinuating 
melodies  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  by  proposing  ro- 
mantic strolls  by  evening,  "  as  the  sun's  disk  is  just  dijj- 
ping  behind  the  distant  liills,"  he  soon  captivates  tlie 
aifectionsof  the  fair  and  too  susceptible  Ellen,  and  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  trigamy,  when  his  first  wife  (Ca- 
therine) appears,  calls  over  his  second  wife  from  Wales, 
and  has  the  patriot  editor — the  man  of  feeling — the 
delicate  lover — thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  for  simple 
bigamy. 

The  public  trial,  with  the  pleadings  of  counsel  pro  and 
con — the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  by 
Mr.  Sheilly,  in  a  pure  strain  of  Hibernian  oratory — and 
the  defence  by  Mr.  O'Cromwell,  who  maintains  that  the 
prosecution  is  almost  wholly  political,  and  that  unhappy 
Ireland  once  was 

— ^— — — —  "  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea  ! 

are  given  by  our  autiior  with  much  fun  and  spirit.  In- 
deed, with  a  little  more  here,  and  a  little  less  there — 
with  a  few  slight  touches  which  a  master- hand  could 
give  in  a  moment,  the  whole  of  this  chapter  would  be 
admirable. 

We  must  suppose  it  was  a  very  unpatriotic  jury,  as 
all  the  fervid  eloquence  and  patriotic  denunciations  of 
O'Cromwell  could  not  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for 
O'Blarney,  who  was  barbarously  sent  to  herd,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  the  kangaroos  of  New  South  Wales 
— a  hard  fate  for  a  man  of  genius,  a  gentleman  of  the 
press,  and  an  editor  !  though  there  be  sundry  others 
who  figure  in  those  caj)acities  quite  as  deserving  of 
transportation  as  the  unlucky  bigamist. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES, &c. 

Dinner  at  Leicester  to  Dj:  Lardner. — At  the  conchision 
of  a  course  of  lectures  which  Dr.  Lardner  has  dehvered 
at  Leicester,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  him  to  a  public 
dinner,  which  took  place  last  week,  when  about  fifty  gen- 
tleman assembled.  On  his  health  being  drank,  the 
Doctor  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been 
done  him,  and  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  in  this  country,  during  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  people,  but  more  especially  among  the  middle  and  the 
industrious  orders.  He  said,  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
district  in  the  metropolis  which  does  not  possess  its  literary 
and  scientitic  institution.  Every  year  that  passes  adds  to 
their  number,  and  there  are  now  at  least  .a  dozen  in  Lon- 
don. By  these  institutions  the  inhabitants  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  at  a  small  annual  charge, 
a  constant  supply  of  instruction  and  amusement  com- 
bined. Lectures  are  delivered  once  or  twice  a  week  on 
various  useful  and  interesting  subjects.  The  managers 
and  secretaries  of  these  societies  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  hear  of  new  discoveries  in  science  or  the  arts,  or  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  popular  instructors  for  their  respective 
members.  Provincial  insiitutions  of  this  kind  are  also  on 
the  increase.  All  the  provincial  towns  of  the  first  class, 
and  many  of  the  second  class,  possess  their  philosophical 
societies.  Mechanics'  institutions  are  still  more  universal ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  England,  of  any  considera- 
tion, without  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  most 
useful  institutions  are  left  almost  entirely  to  depend  on 
their  own  insufficient  resources.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  mass  of  the  working-classes  that  they  should  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  their  earnings,  which  are  frequently 
small,  and  sometimes  scarcely  adequate  to  physical  sup- 
port, to  mere  intellectual  improvement.  The  instruction  of 
this  class  should  be  the  business  of  the  State.  Much, 
however,  must  depend  on  the  fexertions  of  the  industrious 
orders  themselves ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  the  exertions 
of  that  class  of  society  which  is  immediately  above  them — 
I  mean  the  middle  class.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
laudable  exertions  of  industry  to  raise  itself  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  existence,  have  not  been  aided  by  any  very 
extensive  support  from  the  higher  classes.  This  may  not 
arise  from  any  wish  to  discourage  education,  but  from 
religious  and  political  ditFerences.  But  when  any  portion 
of  the  higher  classes  feel  opposed  to  the  principles  or 
management  of  existing  institutions  for  public  instruction, 
they  should  come  forward  and  assist  in  establishing  others 
according  to  their  own  views.  The  channels  through 
which  knowledge  flows  to  the  people  cannot  be  too  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  fact  of  its  coming  in  any  shape  to  the 
people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  aristocracy, 
must  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  conciliation  and  har- 
mony. Looking,  too,  at  the  political  changes  of  late  years, 
and  particularly  to  that  which  placed  political  privileges 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  he  considered  that 
there  never  was  a  time  at  winch  it  was  more  incumbent 
upon  persons  who  possess  what  is  called  a  stake  in  the 
country,  to  promote  the  instruction  and  and  enlightenment 
of  the  industrious  classes.  Dr.  Lardner  concluded  by 
urging  the  expediency  of  co-operating  with  the  members 
and  committees  of  mechanics'  institutions  generally,  in 
suggesting  to  government  some  measures  of  an  extensive 
kind,  by  which  a  systematic  course  of  popular  instruction 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  may  be  esta- 
blished, and  by  which  each  institution  may  occasionally 
receive  the  benefit  of  oral  instruction  from  professors  of 
eminence  in  the  different  departments  of  science. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 

Fourth  Lecture  on  Sound. 

The  subject  of  this  lecture  was  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  vibrating  cords  or  wires.  If  a  stretched 
string  be  deflected  from  its  natural  position  of  rest,  it  will 
continue  to  vibrate  alternately  on  each  side  of  that  posi- 
tion, until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  other  causes  over- 
come the  motion  imparted  to  it.   These  vibrations  are 
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variously  imparted ;  the  harp-strinn;  is  pulled  aside  and 
suddenly  let  <;o;  the  string  of  the  tiddle  is  more  gently 
atfected  by  the  long  stroke  of  the  tiddle-bow.  The  pitch 
of  the  sound  varies  with  the  length  of  the  stretched  string 
or  wire.  This  is  shown  on  the  monochord — an  instrument 
which  consists  of  a  single  string  stretched  along  a  narrow 
board;  the  length  of  string  affected  by  the  stroke  of  a 
bow  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  moveable  bridge. 
The  number  of  vibrations  differs  inversely  as  the  length 
of  the  string.  The  vibrations  of  a  string  80  feet  in  length 
may  be  counted  ;  they  are  two  in  a  second,  and  by  calcu- 
lation we  may  hence  obtain  the  vibrations  of  a  string  of 
any  length;  for  if  we  have  half  the  length  of  string, 
we  have  double  the  number  of  vibrations  :— as  for  40 
feet,  4  vibrations;  20  feet,  8  vibrations,  and  so  forth. 
When  we  have  a  string  only  H  foot  long,  we  have  128 
vibrations,  and  the  note  C  is  produced.  By  this  means, 
therefore,  as  well  as  by  M.  de  la  Tour's  syren,  described 
in  the  first  lecture,  we  can  directly  calculate  tlie  number 
of  vibrations  which  produce  each  musical  note.  From 
the  constant  relation  of  the  length  of  the  affected  string 
to  the  sound  produced,  the  monochord  is  a  valuable  in- 
strument lor  tuning.  The  above  experiments  are  supposed 
to  have  been  made  with  the  same  string,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  with  strings  of  the  same  thickness  and  ma- 
terial. The  relation  between  strings  of  different  materials 
is,  that  when  they  are  of  equal  thickness,  their  vibrations 
differ  inversely  as  their  densities  :  thus,  a  copper  wire  has 
tliree  times  fewer  vibrations  than  a  catgut  string.  A  cord 
may  vibrate  simply  in  its  entire  length ;  but  if  the  finger 
be  put  upon  it  at  a  certain  point,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  that 
]ioint  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  vibrations  will  begin  anew  at 
that  point  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  affected  string  ;  and  for  as  many  equal  lengths 
as  there  may  be  of  the  first  affected  division  of  the  string, 
there  are  so  many  series  of  repeated  vibrations,  and  so  many 
points  of  rest;  if  paper  rings  be  hung  upon  the  string,  they 
will  be  found  to  change  their  position  until  they  reach  tliese 
points  of  rest.  AVhen  the  string  is  divided  into  two  parts 
tiie  sound  is  higher  by  one  octave,  when  divided  into  three 
parts  it  is  sharper  by  one-third,  into  four  parts  by  one- 
fourlh,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  vibrations  which 
produces  one  sound  is  a  simple  multiple  of  those  which 
produce  another  sound,  one  sound  is  said  to  be  an  harmo- 
nic of  the  other.  The  principle^of  the  yEolian  harp  is  this  ; 
the  stiings  are  all  tuned  precisely  to  the  same  note,  the 
wind  striking  upon  them  causes  one  to  vibrate  its  entire 
length,  others  only  in  part,  and  thus  produces  notes  which 
are  harmonies  of  one  another.  Several  of  these  modes  of 
vibration  may  co-exist  in  the  same  string,  and  the  conse- 
quent line  whicli  the  string  assumes  in  vibrating  is  found 
to  be  a  compound  of  the  lines  of  independent  vibrations. 
We  must  now  proceed  to  the  vibrations  of  rods,  when 
aifected,  as  the  strings  above,  transversely.  Rods  for  this 
purpose  may  be  either  fixed  at  one  end,  or  at  both  ends, 
or  may  have  both  ends  free.  In  the  first  case  the  sounds 
alter  according  to  the  length  of  tiie  rod,  but  their  intensity 
increases  more  rapidly  than  in  strings  ;  thus  a  rod  gives  a 
note  two  octaves  higher  than  another  rod  double  its  length, 
so  that  the  vibrations  are  as  1  to  4.  A  rod  being  held  at 
different  lengths  in  a  vice  nmy  be  made  to  give  different 
sounds,  the  vice  acting  to  the  rod  the  part  of  the  bridge  to 
the  string.  Musical  hoxes  are  constructed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple; metallic  rods  of  ditterent  lengths  are  struck  by  a 
barrel.  Strings,  wires,  and  rods  may  also  be  excited,  so 
that  a  longitudinal  motion  of  their  particles  is  produced. 
The  sounds  emitted  by  rods  vibrating  longitudinally  de- 
])end  not  upon  their  thickness,  hut  upon  their  length  and 
the  density  of  their  material.  Savard  ascertained  that,  in 
addition  to  a  section  of  rest  whicli  rods  as  well  as  strings 
]:ossess.  they  have  a  point  in  each  circumference  at  rest, 
and  that  these  points  taken  together  form  two  spiral  lines, 
each  commencing  at  the  sections  of  rest,  and  proceeding 
from  those  points  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  rods. 
In  thick  rods  this  spiral  line  of  rest  only  passes  once 
round  1  he  circumference  of  the  rod  in  its  entire  length, 
but  in  tliinner  rods  the  spiral  line  passes  several  times 
round.  Weber  discovered  in  addition  that  there  exists  a 
spiral  line  of  rest  within  the  rod  :  thus,  if  a  hollow  rod  of 
glass  be  used,  sand  strewed  inside  it,  will  settle  itself  on  a 
spiral  line  ;  and  this  spiral  line  does  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, coincide  with  the  external  line  of  rest,  but  is  exactly 
opposite  to  it  on  the  circumference. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  2«rf.— The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 
a  large  number  of  donations  of  entomological  works  were 
announced,  and  thanks  ordered  to  l)e  returned  to  the  seve- 
ral donors.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society :— The  Rev.  I.  Streatfield,  M.A. ;  Wm. 
liam  Ogilvy,  esq.,'  M.A. ;  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Castelneau, 
of  Paris. 

Among  other  insects  exhibited,  were  a  series  of  specimens 
of  a  new  British  species  of  Crustacea  from  Hastings.  The 
memoirs  read,  and  which  subsequently  led  to  an  extended 
discussion,  were,  1.  Remarks  on  some  Mechanical  Pecu- 
liarities noticed  in  a  Spider's  Web  at  AVandsworth,  Surrey, 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders.  2.  Description  of  a  new  Lepidop- 
terous  Insect  from  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray.  3.  On  the  Agency  of  Insects  in  causing  Sterility 
in  Flowers,  by  the  removal  of  the  Masculine  Organs  ob- 
served amongst  the  Asclepiadeae  by  M.  Merrein  ;  com- 
municated by  M.  de  Wael.  4.  Characters  of  some  New 
Species  of  Exotic  Dipterous  Insects,  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tralasia, by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  5.  Description  of  the 
Neuration  of  the  superior  wing  of  the  Hymenoptra,  with 
a  view  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  certain  development  to 
the  alary  system  of  Jurine,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Shuckard. 
6.  Observations  upon  the  Natural  History  of  various 
species  of  Insects  inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  by  Mr. 
Sells. 

Certificates  in  favour  of  G.  Hely,  esq. ;  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant, 
F.R.S. ;  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S. ;  J.  Forbes  Royle,  F.L.S.  ; 
and  R.  M.  Lingwood,  esqrs.,  were  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
suspended  in  tiie  meeting-room. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  ■ 
March  10. — This  evening  the  attention  of  the  meeting  ' 
was  drawn  to  a  splendid  species  of  that  rich  and  singular  ' 
group  of  birds  to  which  the  name  of  Trogon  has  been 
given.    The  species  in  question  appears  to  have  been  j 
hitherto  confounded  with  the  Trogon  pavoninus :  it  pos-  , 
sesses,  however,  very  distinct  characteristics,  and  is  even  ' 
more  gorgeous  than  that  beautiful  bird.    The  trogons  con-  . 
stitute  a  group  peculiar  to  the  torrid  regions  of  India  and  ' 
America— a  fact  in  itself  not  a  little  remarkable;  it  is  ' 
singular  that  a  limited  group  like  the  present  should  be  ! 
divided  between  two  regions  of  the  globe,  separated  by  so  j 
wide  a  distance.    It  is  true  that  a  few  minor  differences  j 
obtain  between  the  Indian  race  and  their  American  con-  i 
geners,  but  these  are  so  slight,  that  no  one  who  was  not  ' 
rigidly  bent  upon  the  scrutiny  would  detect  them.    Few  i 
birds  excel  the  trogons  in  the  splendour  of  their  colours  ;  j 
effulgent  metallic  green  contrasts  with  scarlet,  or  pink,  or 
brown  ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  flowing  ;  the  wings  are 
short  and  pointed,  the  quill-feathers  being  close,  stiff,  and 
elastic  ;  the  tail  is  broad,  ample,  and  graduated,  each 
feather  being  square  at  the  end  ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short 
and  feeble,  and  the  small  toes  are  zygodactyle  ;  the  beak 
is  strong,  and  the  gape  wide  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  full,  and 
dark.    The  trogons  inhabit  the  dense  and  secluded  por- 
tions of  the  forest,  where  they  spend  the  day  in  listless 
inactivity,  perched  on  some  branch  commanding  a  view 
around;  from  this  watching-post  they  occasionally  dart 
at  passing  insects,  returning  to  their  station  when  the  brief 
chase  is  over.    As  evening  approaches  they  become  more 
alert  and  animated,  and  keep  up  an  incessant  warfare 
against  the  moths,  large  .scarahcci,  and  other  insects,  which 
abound  at  such  a  time.    Their  flight  is  rapid  :  tliey  glance 
along  like  an  arrow,  but  do  not  keep  on  tlie  wing  for  a 
protracted  period.    The  species  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  may  fairly  claim  the  first  place  for  magnifi- 
cence among  its  race.    The  head  is  graced  with  a  com- 
pressed silky  crest,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  upper 
plumage,  is  of  a  dazzling  metallic  green  of  the  richest 
hue  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts,  as  in  the  peacock,  are  elon- 
gated into  loose  flowing  plumes,  upwards  of  a  yard  in 
length,  which,  when  the  bird  is  flying,  must  ajipear  like 
glittering  streamers.    The  size  of  the  bird  is  tliat  of  a 
small  pigeon. 

A  sketch  of  the  Chimpanzc,  o"-  orang-outang  of  Africa, 
was  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Owen  read  a  paper 
on  the  differences  in  the  osseous  system  of  this  animal 
and  that  of  the  orang-outang  of  Sumatra.    In  its  general 
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conformation  the  chimpanzt;  approaches  nearer  to  the 
human  form  than  any  of  the  ape  tribe.  Tiie  orang 
of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands  is  essentially  arbo- 
real in  its  habits ;  on  the  ground  it  is  constrained  as  a 
sloth ;  on  the  tree  nothing  can  exceed  its  address  and 
rapidity.  Its  long  sinewy  arms  enable  it  to  reach  from 
branch  to  branch  separated  by  an  interval  of  great  extent, 
and  it  can  swing  itself  from  one  branch  to  another  with 
marvellous  precision.  Tlie  inferior  extremities  do  not 
correspond  with  the  amazing  length  of  the  arms  ;  they  are 
short,  but  very  flexible,  and  the  hip-joint  has  its  freedom 
increased  by  the  absence  of  that  ligament  tying  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket  (termed  the 
ligainentum  teres),  which  is  wanting  in  but  few  other 
quadrupeds.  The  chimpanze  is  much  more  at  home  on 
the  ground;  its  arms  are  but  of  moderate  length,  and 
more  nearly  correspond  with  the  development  of  the 
nferior  extremities,  and  the  hip-joint  is  secured  by  the 
usual  ligament  {ligamentiim  teres).  The  chimpanze, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  can  manage  to  walk  in  an 
upright  posture ;  whereas  the  orang  cannot,  and  on  a 
plain  surface  swings  his  body  forwards,  resting  the  hands 
on  tlie  ground.  Both  animals  attain  to  a  large  size,  and 
are  exceedingly  j^ovverful ;  they  are,  however,  mild  and 
gentle,  and  shun  the  presence  of  man.  The  skeleton  was 
that  of  an  adult, and  measured  between  four  and  five  feet 
in  height ;  the  cliest  was  capacious  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  Ijones  firm  and  solid.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Owen,  which 
entered  into  minutiis,  more  especially  interesting  to  the 
comparative  anatomist,  will  be  continued  at  a  future 
meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  March  24. 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  2nd  of  HJarch. 

Lenses  of  precious  Stone.s — Experiments  to  prove  that  Serpents 
drink  —  M.  Texier,  on  the  Cultivation  of  tjie  Poppy  for 
Opium,  &c. 

M.  Arago  having  proposed,  in  a  previous  session,  that 
the  Academy  shovdd  purchase  two  diamond  achromatic 
lenses  for  the  microscope,  at  an  expense  of  50/.  each,  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker  of  Paris,  named  Ober- 
haeuser,  presented  tiiree  lenses,  I'ormed  of  precious  stones. 
— one  of  the  diamond,  another  of  sapphire,  and  the  third 
of  the  ruby  :  they  may  be  used  either  lor  the  simple  or 
compound  microscope.  Each  lens  is  rather  more  than 
-;2jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  an  opening  of  less  than 
To'Boths  of  an  inch,  and  a  focus  of  ^jth  of  an  inch.  The 
radius  of  the  sphere,  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  is  about 
j^ths  of  an  inch.  Its  thickness  is  no  more  than 
part  of  an  inch.  Though  so  small  an  object,  the  polish- 
ing of  the  faces  of  tlie  diamond  lens  required  twenty 
hours'  work  of  a  wheel  which  revolved  200  times  in  a  se- 
cond ;  the  lens  turning  on  its  own  axis  24,000,000  of  times. 
The  magnifying  power  of  the  diamond  lens,  used  as  a 
simple  microscope,  is  210  ;  with  a  compound  eye-glass,  it 
is  245.  Tlie  powers  of  the  sapphire  and  ruby  lenses,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  are  respectfully  255  and  235. 

M.  Lamarre-Picquot  presented  a  '  Reply,  to  serve  as  a 
Refutation,'  to  the  criticisms  of  M.  Dumeril  on  a  Memoir 
relating  to  the  Ophidia.  M.  Lamarre  is  of  opinion  that  the 
coluber  notrix,  or  common  adder,  drinks  ;  M.  Dumeril, 
who  was  appointed  to  report  upon  his  memoii  ,  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  M.  Lamarre-Piquet  has  now  endeavoured 
to  establish  his  statement  by  experiments.  He  found  that 
adders  drink  only  when  entirely  emersed  in  water;  from 
this  circumstance  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  increase 
of  weight  which  their  bodies  receive,  was  caused  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  surface  of  the  skin.  To  test  this  point, 
the  experimenter  placed  adders  in  water,  but  with  their 
heads  raised  above  it.  After  they  had  been  kept  in  this 
position  for  the  same  time  as  in  previous  experiments,  he 
took  them  out  and  weighed  them,  and  found  no  sensible 
increase  of  weight.  M.  Lamarre  noticed  that,  while  they 
were  immerged,  the  adders  kept  their  mouths  open,  and 
that  an  undulatory  motion  in  their  throats,  resembling 
that  caused  by  the  act  of  swallowing  in  other  vertebrated 
animals,  was  perceptible.  He  finds  also  that  the  adder 
drinks  milk,  but  manifests  great  repugnance  to  wine. 

A  letter  from  M.  Paravey  stated,  that  he  had  discovered 
in  the  '  Japanese  Encyclopaedia '  the  figure  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  attended  by  two  satellites.   He  denies  that  the 


knowledge  of  the  satellites  could  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  from  any  other  observations  than 
their  own.  He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  telescopes 
were  known  "  in  the  ages  which  preceded  and  ibllowed  the 
deluge.''  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  alludes  to  a  pas- 
sage of  Chou  King,  a  Chinese  writer,  in  which  a  tube  is 
delineated  with  the  characters  "  yu-heng,"  which  are  trans- 
lated "  precious  tube,"  which,  according  to  M.  Paravey 's 
interpretation,  signifies  a  tube  with  crystal  or  glass  lenses. 
This  instrument  was  constructed  2285  years  before  the 
Christian  era  by  the  emperor  Chun.  Messrs.  Biot  and 
Arago  gave  instances  of  persons  who  have  seen  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye  ;  thus  these  satellites 
might  have  been  discovered  by  the  Japanese  or  Chinese, 
even  if  they  did  not  use  antediluvian  telescopes. 

A  note  was  received  from  M.  Texier  at  Constantinople, 
on  the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  territory  which  belongs 
to  the  pachalic  of  AJiouni  Kara-Hissar  (the  Black  Castle), 
is  of  trachytic  formation  ;  the  city  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcanic  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  east  to 
west ;  a  plain,  25  miles  in  length,  oH'ers  a  favouralile  field 
for  agriculture  ;  trachytic  peaks  appearing  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  varying  in  height  I'rom  10  to  240  feet,  shade 
different  parts  of  tlie  plain.  The  general  bottom  to  the 
soil  is  a  sireyish  clay,  which  does  not  form  a  paste  with 
water.  The  temperature  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  not 
in  general  very  elevated  ;  for  a  few  months  the  thermome- 
ter rises  as  high  as  75°  or  85°  Fahr.,  but  in  winter  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  snow  upon  the  ground  for  several 
months.  Here  also  are  found  plants,  such  as  the  cactus, 
which  flourish  in  Corsica,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France. 
Great  heat,  says  M.  Texier,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  crops,  but  one  long-continued  rain  will 
ruin  the  whole  crop.  The  process  of  cultivation  begins  in 
December,  with  the  working  up  the  ground  with  the  hoe 
or  plough.  It  is  disposed  in  rows  with  a  sufficient  interval 
between  each  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  between  the  full- 
grown  plants.  The  seed  of  the  poppy  is  sown  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  wheat,  regulating  the  motion  of  the 
hand  by  that  of  the  seed;  care  being  taken  to  throw  in 
each  grain  distinctly.  In  tracts  of  country  wliere  that 
mode  is  available,  dykes  are  cut  for  irrigating  the  land  ; 
but  at  Kara-Hissar  tiie  cultivators  depend  solely  upon  tlie 
rain,  and  the  produce  is,  tlierefore,  very  precarious.  A  lew 
days  after  the  flower  of  the  plant  has  fallen,  a  horizonlal 
slit  is  made  in  llie  poppy-head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
case  is  not  penetrated  by  the  knife.  A  white  liquid  im- 
mediately begins  to  exude,  which  flows  like  tears  lioni  the 
edges  of  the  cut.  The  plants  are  left  in  this  state  for  an 
entire  day  and  night.  On  the  following  day  this  liquid, 
which  is  opium,  is  scraped  with  a  large  knife  from  the 
poppy-head:  by  this  time  it  has  already  turned  to  a 
brownish  colour,  which  deepens  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
dry.  A  poppy-head  yields  opivim  but  once,  and  then  only 
a  few  grains.  In  scraping  off  the  opium,  the  peasants 
scrape  off  with  it  the  epidermis  of  the  seed-vessel,  in  order 
fraudulently  to  increase  the  weight.  When  thus  collected, 
it  has  the  substance  of  a  clotted,  viscid  jelly.  It  is  laid 
up  in  small  earthen  jars,  and  is  subsequently  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  and  wrapped  up  in  dried  leaves :  it  is  now  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce.  The  trade  of  opium  was 
ibrmerly  free,  but  has  recently  been  made  a  government 
monopoly. 


FINE  ARTS. 

STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
No.  XII. 

sr.  Paul's,  covent-garden. 
Hitherto  we  have  noticed  only  sucli  buildings  as  are  of 
very  recent  erection.  On  the  present  occasion  we  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  one  tliat  lias  obtained  far  more  praise 
than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  produced  in  llie  pre- 
sent day.  After  Horace  Walpole's  contemptuous,  and 
perhaps  too  summarily  expressed  opinion  of  it,  we  sliall 
— we  do  not  say  stand  justified — but  appear  less  rash  in 
our  animadversions  upon  what  nearly  all  oilier  critics 
have  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  extol  as  a  chef 
d'ceuvre  of  its  kind,  although  not  a  single  arcliitect  seems 
to  have  looked  at  it  as  a  model  worthy  of  imitation.  It 
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may  appear  inexcusable  arrogance  in  us  to  pretend  to 
set  up  our  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  almost  every 
one  who  has  spoken  of  it,  for  it  will  be  said  that  wliat 
all  have  concurred  to  praise,  must  possess  more  tlian 
ordinary  merit.  Sucli  might  fairly  be  allowed  to  be  the 
case  could  we  be  sure  that  they  spoke  their  own  unbi- 
assed sentiments,  instead  of  rej)ealing  what  is  merely  bor- 
rowed from  others.  It  is  strange — very  suspicious — 
iliat  all  who  commend,  should  commend  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  terms,  and  those,  too,  so  general,  tiiat  no 
one  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  a 
fuller  examination  of  the  beauties  imputed  to  it,  or,  with 
the  exception  of  VValpole,  have  hinted  at  even  the  slight- 
est defect.  Surely  a  long-established  reputation  ought 
to  be  able  to  bear  a  little  scrutiny,  for  if  it  cannot  do 
that — if  it  maintains  itself  solely  by  the  forbearance  of 
criticism  towards  it — tlie  sooner  it  falls  the  better. 

As  an  exjjeriment,  jirolessing  to  give  a  specimen  of  a 
very  doubtful  order — if  what  is  only  a  deteriorated  va- 
riety of  tlie  Doric  is  entitled  to  such  distinction — this 
church  has  more  claim  upon  our  attention  than  for  any 
merits,  either  in  the  order  itself,  or  the  api)lication  of  it. 
There  is  a  marked  and  irremediable  rusticity  in  the  style 
tliat  utterly  unfits  it  for  any,  save  buildings  of  the 
rudest  kind,  where  little  more  than  a  roof  and  its  sup- 
ports are  required,  and  where  necessity  and  economy 
alone  are  to  be  studied.  When  looking  for  nothing  be- 
yond them,  we  may  not  only  endure,  but  be  tolerably 
satisfied  with  this  hybrid  substitute  for  a  perfect  order,  as 
affording  a  cheap  and  liomely  colonnade  ;  xnd  the 
shorter  the  columns  are  the  better,  because  their  lowness 
will,  by  accounting  for,  justify  the  great  width  at  which 
they  are  placed  from  each  other. 

Compared  with  a  "  barn,"  Jones's  Tuscan  structure 
may  be  called  handsome,  and  so  indeed,  compared  with  a 
beggar,  a  shabbily  dressed  person  mig-ht  be  said  to  make 
a  respectable  appearance  ;  yet  comparative  is  not  posi- 
tive merit,  and  we  are  most  assuredly  warranted  in  de- 
manding the  latter  in  what  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ex- 
cellence. After  all,  the  Churcli  is  not  a  barn,  nor  was 
it  intended  for  one  ;  although-had  such  been  the  case, 
and  had  there  been  barn-doors  within  the  portico,  that 
circumstance  would  have  reconciled  us  to  the  prodigious 
width  of  the  centre  intercolumns  as  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  wagons.  But  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  building. 

To  begin  with  tiie  columns, — their  tumescent,  belly- 
ing-out  contour  is  as  unmeaning  as  it  is  uncouth  ;  it  is 
oilasis  parodied,  and  caricatured,  until  it  becomes  studied 
ugliness.  In  point  of  ugliness,  their  capitals  correspond 
with  them  very  well,  but  are  otherwise  quite  out  of  all  pro- 
portion and  liarmony  with  the  columns,  the  abacus  being 
much  narrower  than  the  base  at  the  lower  extremity ; 
whereas  had  bases  been  omitted,  the  abacus  of  the  capital 
and  the  column  would  then  have  suited  each  other.  Nei- 
ther does  the  inconsistency  terminate  here  ;  for  owing  to 
the  very  remarkable  projection  given  to  the  cornice,  a 
more  than  usual  degree  of  projection  should  have  been 
given  to  the  abacus,  so  as  to  maintain  a  due  similarity 
of  character  between  the  subordinate  finish  belonging  to 
the  supports,  and  the  general  finish  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  excess  so  striking  here  in  the  latter,  called  for  pro- 
portionable excess  in  the  former.  The  exceedingly 
scanty  entablature,  which  consists  of  no  more  than  a 
])lain  architrave  or  lintel,  and  a  shallow  cornice,  seem  to 
harnioaize  not  much  better  with  the  heavy  columns, 
allhuugh  it  may,  perhaps,  suit  the  wide  intercolumnia- 
tion  better  than  a  heavier  one.  Yet  allowing  this  in  its 
favour,  it  must  also  be  admitted  again,  that  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  ])roponioned  to  the  enormous  mass  of  pedi- 
ment .above  it,  whose  height  is  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  entablature,  while,  in  Grecian  architecture, 
the  pediment  never  much  exceeds,  under  any  circum- 


stances, the  depth  of  the  entablature  beneath  it,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  inclination  seems  to  have  been  regu- 
lated. 

Instead  of  a  corona,  the  cornice  may  be  said  to  have 
only  thin  plates  resting  upon  its  cantilivers,  whose  outer 
edge  forms  but  a  very  shallow  face  or  fillet.  This,  and 
its  unusual  projection,  gives  it  a  most  meagre  shelf-hke 
character  ;  nevertheless,  if  such  projection  was  to  be 
preserved,  a  much  heavier  corona  would  have  been 
hardly  suitable  because  too  ponderous  for  the  members 
supporting  it.  In  fact,  this  cornice  has  more  the  charac- 
ter of  wood  than  of  stone  construction ;  and  it  may  also 
be  added,  that  the  whole  mass  formed  by  the  end  of  the 
roof  is  excessive  when  compare<l  with  the  void  beneath 
it;  in  our  opinion,  too,  the  front  of  the  Church  is  not 
much  benefitted  by  the  small  rusticated  gateways  at  its 
sides;  not  that  they  are  unseemly  objects,  but  because 
being  in  a  more  finished  style,  and  their  pediments  of 
more  agreeable  proportions,  these  accessories  do  not 
operate  exactly  as  foils  to  the  princi})al  object. 

In  our  examination  of  the  parts  within  the  portico,  we 
shall  not  be  very  severe  upon  what  would  be  reckoned 
an  unpardonable  fault,  not  to  say  palpable  blunder,  if 
committed  by  a  living  architect — namely,  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  entrance  into  the  church  is  no 
entrance,  being  a  sham  door,  as  the  altar  is  at  the  same 
end  of  the  building,  and  consequently  just  behind  it. 
With  such  an  examjile  before  them,  we  hope  that  the 
admirers  of  Inigo  Jones,  at  least,  will  be  a  little  indul- 
gent towards  other  architects,  when  they  find  them  in 
some  degree  sacrificing  both  truth  and  propriety  to  ap- 
pearances and  display.  The  door  itself  we  must  quarrel 
with:  instead  of  being  the  principal  feature  as  to  height, 
it  looks  by  fSr  too  squat  and  short  in  comparison  with  the 
window  on  each  side,  which  is  carried  up  nearly  to  the 
architrave,  and  is  in  itself  of  much  loftier  proportions  tlian 
the  doorway.  Thus  the  centre  feature  within  the  portico 
looks  low  and  depressed  in  comparison  with  the  rest, 
which  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  good  architectural  com- 
position. Neither  is  the  fault  at  all  remedied  by  the  paltry 
little  round  window,  orratherappearanceof  one,above  the 
door.  If,  too,  the  proportions  of  the  door  itself  accord 
well  enough  with  those  of  the  wide  central  intercolumn, 
the  enormous  entablature  above  it  is  altogether  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  order.  The  former  is  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  door  itself,  whereas 
the  latter  does  not  exceed  two-elevenths  of  the  height  of 
the  column,  and  is  not  so  deep  as  the  entablature  given 
to  a  lesser  feature  in  the  design.  People  may  talk  by 
rote  of  proportions;  but,  according  to  our  notions,  this 
seems  a  violation  of  all  proportion  and  harmony;  and 
wherefore,  we  would  ask,  since  the  frieze  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  principal  entablature,  should  so  deep 
a  frieze,  or  any  frieze  at  all,  be  given  to  the  entablature 
of  a  door  ?  Why  should  not  some  congruity  of  style 
be  kept  uj)  ? — w  by  should  the  coherence,  in  that  respect, 
of  one  part  with  jnother,  be  considered  a  matter  of  no 
importance  ? 

Without  intending  any  play  upon  the  words,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  insist,  that  whenever  an  order  is  intro- 
duced, it  ought  to  order  and  govern  all  the  rest.  It  is 
from  this  tliat  all  the  parts  and  every  piece  of  detail 
should  derive  its  character;  instead  of  whicli  we  may 
observe,  that  the  same  mouldings,  window  architraves, 
&c.,  are  applied  indiscriminately,  let  the  order  be  what 
it  may.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  Doric  order  in 
the  wings  of  the  new  palace,  for  instance,  are  more  de- 
corated than  those  of  some  buildings  where  the  Ionic  is 
employed  ;  and  where,  although  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  fluted,  the  windows  have  only  architraves  of  the 
very  plainest  description. 

VVithin-side,  Covent  Garden  Church  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  architectural  character,  or  display  of  any 
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kind,  except  it  be  in  its  altar;  and  that  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  bad  taste  shown  in  making  it  appear  like  a 
model  of  apedimented  Corinthian  building,  with  a  broken 
entablature,  than  for  the  least  elegance  it  displays.  It 
is  a  thing  merely  stuck  up  in  the  building, — not  a  part 
of  the  building  itself.  However,  we  do  not  attribute 
this  to  Inigo  Jones,  although  at  the  same  time  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  original  was  better. 

We  do  not  expect  that  anything  we  have  said  v?ill 
have  llie  sliglitest  weight  with  those  who,  when  they 
have  once  taken  up  their  opinions,  do  not  care  to  have 
Ihcin  disturbed  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  not  a 

MISCELLANY 

It  is  well  known  that  the  population  of  New  England  ranks  far 
supoi  ior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Educa- 
tion is  universal ;  the  laws  are  ahly  administered — the  police  is 
well  reL;\ilated — and  pauperism  is  limited;  yet  the  returns  show 
that  thei  e  is  more  crime,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the 
most  enlightened  of  these  states,  viz.,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chu.si4ts,  than  in  Pennsylvania,  part  of  which  is  but  recently 
settled;  or  in  the  more  western  states,  which  are  comparatively 
uncivilized.  The  false  impression  which  these  statements  are  in 
this  respect  calculated  to  convey,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  that  in  New  England  few  crimes  pass  undetected,  and 
escape  punishment :  but  thig  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  towards  the  western  and 
southern  states,  he  will  find  that  the  numbers  in  the  Penitentiary 
must  not  h'i  taken  as  the  extent  of  even  the  higher  classes  of 
offences,  in  many  counties  of  even  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  still  more  in  those  of  other  states,  offences  pass  unprosecuted 
which  in  New  England  would  scarcely  fail  to  incur  punishment. 
In  a  newly-foi-med  and  scattered  population,  such  is  the  value  of 
labour,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  would  often  mate- 
rially suffer  by  the  incarceration  of  its  members.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  an  o'ffeniler  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  valuable  time  ; 
hence  there  is  a  disi)osition  to  overlook  crimes  which  are  not  of 
the  most  ihigitious  cliaracter,  and  which  do  not  awaken  a  strong 
sense  of  insecurity  to  person  as  well  as  to  property.  This  feeling 
of  repugiiance  to  prosecute,  is  carried  so  far  in  the  western 
states,  that  no  inference  could  be  more  unsafe  than  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  crime  from  the  returns  of  commitments  to  the  peni- 
tentiaries in  these  districts.    The  State  of  Illinois  presents  an 


very  comfortable  thing  for  any  one  to  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  throwing  away  his  ad- 
miration upon  what  is  not  entitled  to  it.  We  leave  the 
superstitious  venerators  of  names  and  reputations  still  to 
declare  with  Ralph,  that  this  Church  "  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  architecture  that  the  art  of  man  can 
produce  ! !"  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  given  our  sen- 
timents respecting  it,  and  to  have  pointed  out  some 
unequivocal  instance  of  "  that  force  of  harmony  and 
proportion"  which  that  critic  extols,  although  he  leaves 
his  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves  in  what  it  consist, 
or  how  it  is  produced. 

OF  FACTS, 

illustration  in  point.  Its  population  at  the  last  census  amounted 
to  157,000  souls,  consisting  of  natives  of  different  countries,  dif- 
fering not  less  in  morals  than  in  manners.  Crimes  are,  of  course, 
matters  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  yet  I  was  informed  during 
my  stay  in  America,  that  there  was  not  a  single  prisoner  in  the 
Penitentiary  convicted  of  any  serious  offence.  The  discrepancies 
between  the  number  of  commitments  and  the  actual  extent  of 
crime,  in  the  more  western  as  well  as  southern  states,  merit  ]iar- 
ticular  attention.  There  exists  in  these  parts  of  the  country  a 
great  recklessness  of  human  life.  Personal  insult  is  resented  by 
the  immediate  gratification  of  revenge.  A  custom  prevails  of 
carrying  pocket  pistols,  or  of  wearing  a  dirk  in  the  bosom,  while 
scarcely  any  of  the  laboiu'ing  classes  are  without  a  large  clasped 
knife,  which  opening  with  a  spring,  becomes  a  truly  foi-midable 
weapon.  Hence  assaults  of  the  most  desperate  character  in  the 
public  streets  frequently  occur,  and  death  to  the  parties  often 
ensues.  Prosecutions,  however,  arising  out  of  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  by  no  means  common. — (Extract  from  the  Report  of 
William  Crawford,  Esq.,  Commissioner  sent  out  by  Government 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the 
United  States.) 

Socielij  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress, — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  governors  of  this  charity,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  relief  to  indigent  foreigners,  was  held  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  on  the  5th  of  March  last.  During  the  last  year 
the  society  has  relieved  2503  poor  individuals,  and  the  total  num- 
ber relieved  since  the  society  was  established  is  42,398. 


TWEEDS,  not  WORDS,  are  the  Maxims 

of  tlie  Day,  and  to  obtain  jiublic  favour  it  is 
alone  Ufccssaiy  to  deserve  it. 

Tlie  jiiinciples  of  honest  dealing  require  that  tlie 
tradesman  should  get  a  protit,  though  a  moderate 
one,  the  artisan  remunerating  wages,  and  families  be 
suiiplied  at  the  lowest  rate  which  these  combined 
objects  can  illect.  Oil  this  b.asis,  HENRY  L. 
COOl'KR  oilers  the  character  and  credit  of  an  esta- 
blislnnentof  upwards  of  haU  a  century  in  existence, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  i'uUihnent  of  his  engagements 
with  his  best  friends  and  patrons— the  Public. 
1  To  realize  the  professions  of  this  brief  address, 
H.  L.  C.  solicits  a  view  of  his  stock  of  Plate  GL.iss, 
Cabinet  and  CHAin-WoRn,  Ui-Holstekv,  Sic,  at 
the  prices  reiiuired  for  tliem,  and  fearlessly  chal- 
lenges competition  in  tlie  united  (pialitics  of  fasltiou, 
material,  manufacture,  and  cost,  93,  Bishopsgate- 
sti-eet  Within,  and  at  his  Western  Branch,  57,  Con- 
duit street,  Regent-street. 

Among  the  variety  of  articles  above  referred  to, 
will  be  found 

LOOKING-GLASSES 
of  every  denomination  and  size,  varying  from  one 
foot  to  eigluj[  feet  and  upwards;  plate-glass  fur 
windows,  carriages,  &c.,  wdiicli  possess  great  ad- 
vantages over  crown,  and  when  required  for  exporta- 
tion a  considerable  drawback  obtained. 

Annexed  are  the  prices  of  current  sizes  of  plate- 
glass,  for  sashes,  ike. 
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Or  any  sizes  containing  from  3  feet  to  8  feet,  at 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

9s.  per  foot;  thus  a  plate  being  30  inches  by  18 
inches,  contains  3  feet  9  inches  superficial  measure, 
and  costs  1/.  13s.  9d.,  as  per  above  tariff.  All  under 
3  feet  superficial  at  a  reduction. 

SECOND-HAND  LOOKING-GLASSES. 
Several  superb  glasses,  varying  in  size  8  feet,  9 
feet.  10  feet,  and  upwards  in  length,  by  5  feet  and 
5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  at  a  consideraljle  reduction 
from  the  present  tariff  prices.  Or  lent  on  hire  by 
the  month  or  season. 

CARVING  AND  GILDING 
in  all  its  branches,  with  an  assortment  of  splendid 
ft-ames  for  chimney,  pier,  cheval,  and  toilet-glasses  ; 
paintings  and  prints  mounted,  ft  umed,  and  regilt. 

PAPER  HANGING 
in  every  decorative  department,  and  in  the  first 
style  of  neatness  and  elegance,  with  a  rich  variety 
of  new  patterns. 

CABINET  AND  CIIAIU  WORK 
manufactured  of  the  most  seasoned  materials,  and 
lor  exportation ;  of  a  solidity  to  suit  the  warmest 
climate,  and  comprises  in  this  general  stock  every 
novelty  lately  introduced.  Steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels promptly  fitted  up  w  ith  cabin  furniture  and  pas- 
sengers* requisites. 

IN  THE  UPHOLSTERY  ARRANGEMENT 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  unite  elegance  with 
economy  in  character  for  the  drawing-room,  boudoir, 
dining-room,  library,  and  bed-chambers,  from  tlie 
most  quiet  to  tlie  most  costly  styles,  with  a  liaud- 
sjuie  assortment  of  silks,  labarettes,  figured  da- 
masks, chintz,  &c.,  always  on  show. 

CAUPETTING 
of  the  fabrie.especiallymadefor  the  first  upholstery 
houses,  viz.,  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  and  Venetian; 
also  a  few  of  the  much-admired  velvet  pile  carpets, 
druggets,  baize,  floor-cloth,  &c. 

BEDDING,  BLANKETS,  kc, 
well-seasoned,  veal  Dantzic  feathers,  also  equally 
prepared  light  downy  feathers  for  second  and  third- 
rate  beds,  elastic  spring  hair  and  wool  mattresses ; 
real  Witneys,  line  Bath  and  York  blankets,  Mar- 
seilles quilta  and  counterpanes,   In  the  articles  of 


bedding,  blankets,  &c.,  so  essentially  important  to 
all,  H.  L.  C.  is  determined  that  no  trader  shall  sup- 
ply them  on  better  terms. 

HOUSE  AGENCY. 

A  Register  kept  at  both  Establishments  for  the 
disposal  or  procuring  of  every  description  of  houses, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  estates,  he.  Properties 
surveyed  and  fixtures  appraised. 

FUNERALS 

furnished  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  every  consistent  regard  to  economy. 

Families  in  the  country  may  command  tlie  most 
approved  taste,  by  being  waited  on  at  home  with 
patterns — and  designs  made  on  the  spot  calculated 
to  harmonize  with  the  plans,  propoitions,  and  deco- 
rations of  the  rooms,  and  their  orders  delivered  and 
fixed  on  terms  forming  a  veiy  small  addition  to  the 
first  cost,  by  tire  system  adopted  by  this  concern. 

With  thissliort  enumeration  of  the  leading  articles 
of  his  trade,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  on  which 
lie  undertakes  to  supjily  them,  Henry  L.  Cooper 
appeals  to  -all  classes  for  a  continuation  of  that  flat- 
tering preference  liitherto  ail'orded  his  house,  93, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within  ;  Western  Branch,  57, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSET.S.  
Caution.— ROBHRT  WISS  (late  Hawkins 
and  Co.)  respectfully  acquaints  his  Friends  and  the 
Public  in  general,  that  the  Maunfaetory  fur  tlio 
PATENT  PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSliTS  is 
removed  from  Fleet-street  to  38,  Charing-cross. — 
K.  W.  also  liegs  to  iniroduee  to  tlie  notice  of  the 
Public  a  Water  Closet  for  fixing  on  anew  construc- 
tion, requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  enclosed  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  Seat. 
These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  tlie  Country  and 
Exportation,  are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usual 
expense. — In  conse<iuence  of  the  numerous  attempts 
to  impose  imitations,  but  of  a  more  complicated  con- 
struction, R.  W.  requests  those  intending  to  purchase 
tlie  original  and  much-approved  "  Patent  Self-acting 
Portable  Water  Closets,''  to  obsei-ve,  that  they  are 
manufactured  and  sold,  only,  at  38,  Charing-cross, 
near  the  Admiralty.  Water  Closets  and  Plumbers' 
Work  of  every  description  fixed  iu  Towu  or  Country 
at  reduced  Prices. 
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Price  3s.  Gd.  boiinii, 

A  RT  of  READING  with  ACCURACY 

iiml  EFFECT. 

"  The  Uhetorical  Class  liook,  by  H.  Inncs,  is  an 
excellent  selection  of  pieces  for  reading  aloud;  pre- 
laced  by  some  cle\  er  and  ingenious  remarks  on  clo- 
eutmn,  Mith  directions  tor  its  practice."— Spectator. 

"  Wo  lieartily  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  education  lit' vouth."— Greenwich  Guardian. 

liRlTlSII  YOUTH  S  SPELLING  BOOK,  by 
llie  same  .\mlior,  price  Is-. 
 London:  .Tolin  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 

PO PULAU  .SCIENCE. 
On  the  28th  instant,  with  manv  Cuts,  price  , 

A  RCANA  of  SCII-:\'CE,"a.ui  AX.\U  -\L 

KEtil.STEU  of  the  USKKn,  .\liT.-^,  f,,i  lSi.->; 
including  tlie  must  Important  Scicntilic  Invrntions 
and  Discoveries  of  the  past  year,  and  several  lnui- 
ilrod  New  Facts  iu  Mechanics,  Cliemistrv,  Zo(do"v 
Jiotany.  Geology.  Meteorology,  lUnal  Ecinomy,  and 
AIiscellani-,„is  .\ils.  Abridged  from  the  Scieutilic 
JonrnaU  and  I'lansactions  of  Public  Societies. 
The  MlKKOll,  Vol.  XXIV.,  price  5s.  6rf.  boards- 
Printed  for  John  Limbird,  143,  Striuid. 


Just  completed,  price  G(.  6rf.  each,  handsomely  done 
up  ni  nunocco  cloth  boards,  aud  lettered.  Volumes 
I.  and  II.  of  the 

J)  U  C  L  I  N  PENNY  JOURNAL. 

Containing  well-executed  Engravings.  Legends 
and  Stories  of  Irish  Life,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Pictmesciue  Sc.  ueiy  au.l  Auliciuities 
of  Ireland.  The  c.ialeiit.^  (  whieh"  are  of  easy  re- 
ference by  means  of  . I  minute  lude.v)  may  he  reterred 
to,  as  containing  more  valuable  ami  authentic  infor- 
mation on  Ireland,  than  ever  appeared  in  any  pre- 
vious i>ublicatiou. 

•t*  The  work  is  regularly  published  in  Weekly 
Numbers  and  Monthly  Parts,  the  whole  of  which  are 
now  in  print. 

Dublin:  Published  by  P.  D.  H:irdy,  and  soM  by 
R.  Groombridge,  G,  Panver  Alley,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 


WORKS 

Published  by  Jackson  and  Walfohd,  18,  St.  Paul 
Churchyard. 

PROFESSOR     VAUGHAN     on  the 

CAUSES  of  the  CORRUPTION  of  C 
TIANITV.   8vo.  iOs.d'l.  cloth. 

2. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  of  Dr.  WARDLiW'S 
C  HRISTIAN  ETHICS.    8vo.  lOs.  Crf.  cloth. 
3. 

The  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  Q.  Q.  Bv  the  late 
Jane  Tavloh.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  12mo. 
vs.  boards. 

4. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  late  JANE  T.WLOR.  A 
new  Edition,  in  one  vol.  12mo.    5s.  boards. 

5. 

HYMNS  for  INFANT  MINDS.  By  Mrs  Gil 
BERT  and  Jane  Taylor.  Twenty-sixth  Edition 
18mo.    is.  I  d.  hall  bound. 

,,.*♦*  "'  ■'■  •  "'"y  al'O  Ijc  had  the  other 

nurks  by  the  same  Authors. 

In  a  few  days, 
MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE,  CHARACTER  :iud 
WRITINGS  of  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  Kni-hl 
Lord  Chief  Justice. d  Eiighuid.  lis  ,1.  li.  Wjli  i  Cm 
Esc|.  L.L.D.,  F.S.A.  Witli  a  full-  length  Portrait, 
taken  from  au  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of 
the  lamily. 


THE  PRINTING  MACHINE.  : 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  1st  of  April  w  Ul  be  published, 
'pHK    PENNY  CYCL()P.^U)IA,  Vol. 

III.  handsomely  bounil  in  cloth,  price  7j.  6(/ • 
consisting  of550  folio  pages,  illustrated  with  nume- 
rous wood-cuts.  The  two  iireceding  Volumes  are 
kept  constantly  on  sale,  uniformly  bound  at  tlie 
same  price  per  volume,  and  a  new  volume  is  com- 
P'.eted  every  Eight  Mouths.  The  current  publiea- 
tiou  IS  in  Numbers,  two  e;ich  week,  and  in  Miinthly 
1  arts,  price  Nincpeuce.  The  regular  s:i:e  of  .jll  inii) 
copies  in  (iiv;it  liritaiu  anil  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
publication in  Ih,.  United  States,  aie  -ali,lactiirv 
proofs  that  the  attempt  b.is  lleeu  suiC'ssfully  ni.iik- 
to  iiiiit<',  in  such  a  work,  great  (•ln  apuc>,s  w  ith  the 
inn.i.lcleiiessandaccuracy  wliiih  iaii,,iiK  be  secured 
by  eijgaguig  the  assistance  of  able  urilers,  who  will 
111  all  .-aM  .,  g,,  to  original  sources  of  iulormation. 
Loudon:  Cii  \itLEs  Knisht,       Ludgatc  Street. 


CHRIS- 


Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Majesty. 
NORTH   WALES  ILLUSTRATED. 
On  the  2iid  ot  Ajuil  wUl  be  published,  to  be  con- 
tinued Monthly,  Part  1. 

"^ANDERINtiS  THROUGH  NORTH 

_  WALIOS,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esij.  Author  of 
tlic  L  ind3ca;:e  Annual,'  emlieUislied  with  hi"hly- 
luiislie.i  Engravings  by  Willi.-im  Radelylfe,  from 
Drawings  made  expressly  for  the  Work  by  Catter- 
ni(de.  Cox,  aud  Creswick. 

Each  Part  will  contain  three  plates  and  sixteen 
pages  of  letter-press,  price  Is.  6rf.;  or  with  Proofs  on 
lialia  Paper,  2s.  Cd.  To  be  completed  in  sixteen 
1  arts,  royal  octavo. 

'Mie  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  present  a 
picture  of  North  Wales,  as  comjilete  ;is  the  united 
labours  ot  an  able  Author,  and  eminent  Artists, 
can  renihu-  it.  A  country  so  abounding  iu  splendid' 
and  rou.autie  beauties  has  sufficient  attractions  iu 
itse  1  to  allure  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative;  but 
Wales  has  largely  shared  in  the  eventful  vicissitudes 
characteristic  of  a  w.irlike  autl  heroic  race,  and 
ev  ents  have  occurred  amidst  luu-  picturesque  valleys 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  which  claim  the  sympathy 
of  :U1  lovers  of  legendary  lore.  The  Proprietors  feel 
assured, -from  the  well-known  talent  of  the  Author 
—the  high  reputation  of  the  .\rtists— and  the  Spe- 
cimens of  Engravings  .already  before  the  public,— 
tliat  this  work  will  bo  found  not  only  an  elegant 
Drawing-Room  Table  Volume,  but  an  excefleiit 
Companion  for  the  enquiring  and  intellectual 
tourist. 

London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  ami  Charles 
iilt.  Menzies,  Edinbu  gh:  Wakemau,  Dublin: 
%yrigbfson  aiid  Webb,  Birmingham:    Webb  and 


SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKSofCOWPER, 

With  a  Life  by  the  Editor. 
jyjESSRS.  ISALDWiN  and  CRADOCK 

beg  lo  infiirm  llie  Public,  that  tliey  ha\e  bail 
in  preparation  fur  iiiui  e  tliaii  eighteen  mu'uthsa  com- 
plete Edition  of  the  Woi  ks  of  this  layiiin  ite  Poet,  iu 
tlie  iiiiiHilar  form  of  liyi,,,,,  Crabbe,  ICilgewm  tli,  i<;e., 
au  auuonneeiuentof  wiiieh  was  gi\eu  inihe  Mii|.,um- 
mcr  of  last  year  in  all  the  iieriodii  .,1s.  Me^si  s 
Baldwin  and  Cradock  were  urged  to  this  nn.ii  i  t,lk,ll•' 
by  froqueut  calls  ni.ade  for  a'uiiiniriu  Ediliou  of  all 
the  Works  of  Cow  per,  willi  a  Life  that  w  ould  do 
more  justice  to  tin-  .Vuilior  than  those  of  Haylev  and 
otiiers.  To  :ii  c,>mplish  this  object,  and  do  "credit  to 
themselves,  tliey  placed  the  wh,.l,.  in  Ihe  hands  of 
Dr.  Souihey.aiid  this  great  blograldier  has  nearly 
.■ompleted  a  Life  of  the  Puet,  eonipVising  iu  it  mos"t 
ot  the  literary  history  of  England  during  half  a  cen- 
tury; to  which  he  has  added  a  Life  of  Newton,  aud 
Memoirs  of  Madame  (Juiou,  w  itli  nnmerons  Notes 
and  Illnstraluin^  seallereil  throughout  the  works 
llie  COKRESPOMiKNCK  will  l,„  ENRICHED 
by  iMiisiderably  more  Ihaii  A  HCNDUED  ORIGI- 
^  Af'  LICTTICKS,  NEVER  BEFORE  PRINTED 

Ihe  J'ubhshers  h.ive  employ, d  the  first  Artists  of 
the  ai.'i-  to  eugi.ive  Ihe  line  original  drawings  pre- 
pared expressly  for  Ibis  Edition.  The  Purlrails  to 
"•  Xiveii  are  troiii  the  most  authentic  originals,  aud 
have  been  proeureil  al  ^.|eal  cost  and  hlboiir. 

Having  llnis  eauiliilly  slaird  their  jireparations 
and  the  imblieily  given  111  them  so  many  months 
ago,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cra.lock  (  aniiot  doiibt  but 
hat  all  will  see  Ihe  injuslie,.  done  to  them  by  a 
house  announring  anolh.-r  eibtinn  of  Cowper's  Woi'ks 
for  imnieiliale  publicaliou,  and  that  alter  .-i  prepara- 
\ <•!'■'"  "i^t  "eeks,  as  can  be  proved  bv 
lelteis  writlen  by  tliese  parlies  to  Messrs.  B.aldwiii 
anil  CrailoeU.  How  such  an  uiidertakiiii'  e.ili  bo 
perlecleil  in  ibe  time,  it  is  dinicnll  to  understand 
Ihese  Publishers  have  cerlaiiilv  saved  much  labour 
liy  repimtmg  the  Life  by  Havh'.v  (writlen  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since);  but  those  who  are  acqu.ainted 
with  engraving  know  that  a  plate  of  aiiv  value 
cannot  even  be  completed  iu  less  than  tbreemonths 
alter  Ihe  artist  has  received  the  drawing  which  he  is 
to  copy.  MesM  s.  Baldwin  and  Craduck  eamiot  be- 
beve  that  the  pub.ie  will  be  satisfied  with  an  edition 
got  up  in  such  haste-,  :ind  jiresenling  so  little  that  is 
new  (for  the  letters  mentioned  in  their  Prospectus 
liave  been  jirintod  upwards  of  eleven  years,  and  can 
re:idily  be  purchased),  when  Dr.  Southe\'s  editi  m 
IS  nearly  re:idv  for  publication,  enrielii'il  .'is  it  is  by 
his  labours  and  so  much  miginal  matter;  with  plates 
exiiuisitely  engraved  from  line  origimd  drawin"s  of 
brity  ">e  spot  by  an  artist  of  freatcele- 

Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradockhave  much  pleasure 
m  stating  that  a  Prospectus  of  their  edition  w  ill  be 
re:idy  m  a  few  days,  and  Specimens  of  the  En- 
gravings be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  respectable 
Bookseller  for  public  inspection.  In  the  Pro- 
spectus the  Publisliers  also  announce  a  series  of 
Laudscaiie  lUnstrations  anil  olher  plates,  as  a  Com- 
lianioii  to  Soulhey's  edition  of  Cowper  ;  thus  pre 
sentiiig  to  the  public  what  they  flatter  themselves 
will  beeonsiiler  the  .STANDARD  EDITION  of  the 
W  ORKS  of  COWPER, 
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which,  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  the  haste  of  report- 
ing, so  freipiently  distort  the  sense,  •i  hese  reiorls 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beyond  the  capacfty  of 
otlier  weekly  journals.  ^  ' 

PAKLn.,iENTARy  Paper9.-A  digest  of  parlia- 
nientary  documentsof  obvious  reference  and  popular 

BriiTisH  NKW  S.--A  clear  epivnie  of  domestic  oc- 
c  uiei^os,  under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Mcet- 
'oli,'.,.  P  ■  ^K""""'';'  Afeidents  and  OlVonces. 
l  ohce.  Proceedings  lu  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Ses- 
sions Court  and  Fashionable  News,  Chnreh  and  Uni- 
\i 'T  •'  il  ''f  ^?''''-"y  Naval  Aflahs,  the 
Money  Market,  ami  the  Miscellaneous  News  id'  the 
\  1  ek  up  o  midnight  on  Saturday.  The  local  news 
f  liel.md  and  Scotland  under  separate  heads  hi 
the  eiiuduetiiig  of  this  department  of  The  Atlas  re. 
cour-e  IS  hml  to  many  exclusive  sources  of  iulbrma- 
tion,  anil  correspondents  have  been  established 
wlio  furnish  expressly  the  lalest  intelligenee.  Tho 
Gazettes  and  1  ables  of  Markets,  :ind''all  matlers 
interesliug  to  the  Cummeieial  World  are  esjieei  illv 
attended  to.  Unprejudiced  in  its  e.hl.irial  ea.iacitv 
Ihe  Atlas  affordsafaUhfulrcfledionoi  theopinions 
anil  proceedings  of  all  parties. 

Foreign  Nexvs  -The  current  events  in  foreign 
countries,  arranged  in  the  form  o;  historieal  naira- 
tive  and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  .litlereut 
countries  ;md  colonies  to  which  they  beloin-  The 
aiiv;uitages  which  The  Atlas  possesses  in  Tiiis  im- 
pi.i  t.iut  seclion  of  intelligenee  are  of  thehi-hest  value, 
ami  li.ue  enabled  its  conductors  on  several occ.isions 
to  anticipate  the  ofllcial  channels  of  information. 
EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  copious  and  authentic  body  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  public,  coUecled  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  public,  private,  and  oBicial, 
received  by  every  ship  from  India  and  the  Colouies. 
l!„fi  ■•"■'"'"'Sed  carefully  under  the 

heads  of  the  difTerent  Presidencies  ami  Colonies,  and 

^^:::finJ:zi'y -•^-'-tem. 

m,^,7i'"K~YY''  Of  Absence- Military  Appoint- 
meiits-Nav:il  Appointments-Furloughs-Retire- 
ment-Retmn  to  duty-Shipi.ing  Intelligence-Re- 
quests for  extension  of  Furloughs-General  Orders 
t  ouncil-Priy„,e  Correspondence  of  Travellers  iu 
tiiL  I'.ast  — Indian  Omnium,  embracing  a  great  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  news  -  Documents  and  Papers  , 
Locaf  Ncw-^  I"terest-Eraigratiou  Intelligence,  and  ' 
LITERATURE.  ^ 

Music  and  Musicians.— Scientific  criticisms  on  j 
^ocal  and  instrumental  perlbrmers,  operas,  and  new 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England,  with  ' 
occasional  engraved  illustrations. 

Original  E.ssavs.  and  Memoranda  on  Men  and 
iHiNOs.  embodying  a  lively  commentary  on  passin" 
evenis  and  men  and  manners.  -   -<      r  o 

Theatrical  CRrricis.Ms  upon  the  written  and 
actua  Drama,  in  which  both  are  reviewed  in  a  spiiit 
01  truth  and  candour. 

Review,  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  nu- 
merous extracts.  Independent  andfree from  literary 
ami  personal  prejudices,  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
Mcwers  in  •  The  Athis' may  be  consulted  with  con- 
nueuce  m  their  integrity. 

Literary  Memoranda.— Notes  of  novelties  in 
literature  abroad  and  at  home,  and  summary  criti- 
cisms on  works  of  minor  importance. 

Pine  .\rts.— Weekly  notices  of  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, and  critical descriiitions  of  paintings,  draw  in-s, 
and  engravings,  with  commentaries  on  new  works 


'pHE  ATL.\S,  a  General  Newspaper  and 
Joiirn:d  of  Literature,  which  may  be  justly 
ca.led  a  Weekly  Cyclopa-dia  of  Politics.'Literatnre, 
Arts,  and  Science,  is  divided  into  two  principal  De- 
piitments. 

NEWS  AND  LITER.\TURE. 
I  hese  Departments  arc  subdivided  aud  classified 
with  care  and  industry  into  heads  of  easy  reference 
so  that  each  particular  subject  is  preseived  distinct 
and  entire.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
sheet, which  folds  into  sixteen  large  folio-sized  pa"es, 
containing  forty-eight  columns,  aflbrd  facilities  which 
no  other  publication  possesses. 

NEWS. 

The  Politician— a  selection  of  the  best  Icadin.' 
articles  from  ;ill  the  Journals,  foreign  and  coloniaf, 
ilaily,  weekly,  inonibly,  „,kI  quarterly,  upon  even- 
question  of  public  iiiteiest;  preserving  in  a  small 
compass  the  striking  oiduious  and  comment.aries 
tliat  he  scattered  throughout  numerous  and  onpeii- 
sive  pubhcalions. 
Parliamentary  Debates.— The  proceedings  in 
•"■.li.^nient  are  given  in  the  ratioof  their  importance, 
imriUed  from  the  yeibiage  uud  crrois  of  language 


Scientific  Notices  or  descrijitions  of  improve- 
ments IU  Mechaiiics  and  the  experimental  Science, 
Illustrated  occasionally  by  diagrams,  with  :in  account 
of  New  Patents,  Meteorological  Tables,  Proceediutrs 
ot  Liteiary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  &c. 

The  literary  division  of  '  The  Atlas,'  in  its  various 
branches,  has  formed  an  era  in  the  class  of  pubhca- 
tious  in  u  hieh  it  ranks,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable 
union  ot  the  essential  features  of  the  more  elaborate 
IJeviews.  with  the  popular  and  practical  objects  of 
the  general  Newspaper. 

The  attention  that  is  observed  in  the  purity  of 
language  and  selection  of  subjects,  down  to  the  least 
importiuit  paragraph,  in  ■  The  Atlas  '  recommends  it 
youth'  "  "'^'^  "''families  aud  the  guardians  of 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The  character  aud  circulation  of  '  The  Atlas'  ren- 
der It  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  medium  tor  'idver- 
tisements,  and  the  Proiirietors  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  transmitting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  such  Advertisements  as  require  immediate 
insertion. 

',  T'?  fas'  (Hie  largest  newspaper  printed)  is 
published  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  for  the 
post;  and  the  second  edition  on  Sunday  morning 
containing,  especially  reported,  the  whole  New  s  of 
Saturday,  up  to  midnight. 

.\llas  Office,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 
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BARROW'S  ICELAND. 

A  Visit  to  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  1834.  By  John  Barrow, 
Jun.,  Author  of  'Excursions  to  the  North  of  Europe.'  1  vol. 
8vo.,  with  numerous  Wood-cuts.    London:  John  Murray. 

The  late  William  Spenser,  the  translator  of  the  ballad  of 
Leonora,  and  sundry  other  things  from  the  German, 
and  who  threw  away  in  idleness,  or  dribbled  away  on 
trifles,  talents  which  might  have  procured  him  a  high 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  determined,  at  one 
time,  to  translate  into  English  verse  the  whole  of  the 
*  Orlando  Furioso.'  This  resolve  was  talked  of  for  a 
week  or  two ;  but  everybody  that  knew  him  was  per- 
fectly sure  he  would  never  have  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  application  enough  to  perform  sucli  a  long  task. 
After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  another 
accomplished  Italian  scholar  and  skilful  versifier  began 
to  give  a  translation  of  the  immortal  poem  to  the  world  ; 
■upon  which,  William  Spenser,  who  had  not  written  a 
line  of  his  own  version,  was  exceedingly  wroth,  saying 
in  sundry  places  that  he  thought  it  hard  tliat 


■should  do  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  take  Ariosto  out 
of  his  hands. 

We  confess  we  felt  something  of  this  sort  when  we 
saw  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Barrow's  book ;  for  ever 
since  reading  Von  Troll's  interesting  letters  on  Iceland, 
we  have  thought  of  making  that  our  own  subject  by 
visiting  the  remote  island,  some  day  or  other,  ourselves. 
We  are,  however,  neither  so  clever  nor  so  unreasonable 
as  was  Mr.  Spenser  ;  and  on  reflecting  a  little  that  we 
too  might  plan  and  propose  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
without  carrying  our  plans  into  execution,  instead  of 
being  angry,  we  were  pleased  that  Mr.  Barrow  should 
have  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  have  done  (though 
but  partially)  what  we  only  intended  to  do.  This  gen- 
tleman has  many  of  the  elements  of  the  true  traveller  in 
liim,  and  has  not  been  born  the  son  of  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  travellers  for  nothing.  Jlis  ready  decision 
and  activity — his  facility  in  catching  and  describing  the 
outward  forms  of  things — his  patience  and  good  humour 
under  privations  and  annoyances — his  boldness  in  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  beaten  paths  of  European  tourists, 
and  striking  into  new  or  little  frequented  routes — are  all 
-very  creditable  to  liim. 

As  a  young  man,  and  aa  a  rapid  traveller,  wlio  lias 

\  0L.  III. 


never  more  than  two  or  three  months  to  spare  for  his 
excursions,  we  must  not  expect  profound  views,  or  many 
collected  facts  as  to  governments,  statistics,  national 
character,  and  habits.  He  merely  handles  tlie  great 
outlines  of  large  and  physical  objects,  sketching  hastily 
what  he  sees  hastily.  This  science  is  not  much  above 
the  level  of  that  of  the  common  run  of  young  gentlemen 
in  these  days  of  geological,  zoological,  geographical, 
and  statistical  societies — of  public  lectures,  and  of  excel- 
lent popular  scientific  treatises.  But  science  would  not 
be  of  much  use  to  a  man  in  a  hurry.  He  has,  however, 
this  rare  and  estimable  quality, — he  does  not  often  at- 
tempt to  know  more  than  he  really  knows,  or  to  do  more 
than  he  can  do.  His  sketches,  though  merely  outlines, 
are  large  and  spirited,  and  do  not  seem  frequently  to  fail 
in  accuracy ;  and  from  the  wide  range  of  country  he 
contrives  to  bring  under  the  eye,  from  one  point  of  sight, 
as  it  were,  we  consider  his  little  volumes  as  of  consider- 
able value  and  use.  Light  and  amusing  they  always 
are,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  better  calculated  to  please  the 
mass  of  readers  than  more  profound  and  learned  books 
of  travels. 

This  present  volume  will  recommend  itself  to  the  aff'ec- 
tions  of  every  one  that  has  read  or  heard  anything  about 
the  gloomy,  volcanic  island  of  Iceland,  and  its  hardy,  vir- 
tuous inhabitants,  and  will  serve  as  an  agreeable  supple- 
ment to  the  works  of  Von  Troil,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
and  Ebenezer  Henderson,  which,  we  believe,  are  the 
only  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  island  accessible  to 
the  merely  English  reader.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was 
there  in  1810  ;  and  Henderson,  a  meritorious  Scotch 
missionary,  left  Iceland,  where  he  had  resided  nearly  two 
years,  in  1815.  It  thus  becomes  interesting  to  learn, 
from  Mr.  Barrow,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
that  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world  since  Henderson's 
time ;  and  it  is  also  of  some  importance  to  have  the  un- 
changing and  striking  facts  related  by  preceding  travel- 
lers confirmed  by  a  person  of  honour  and  veracity.  The 
island  is  now  so  seldom  visited  by  foreign  ships  that  our 
author  had  much  difljculty  in  fiinding  a  passage  to  it. 
He  says  in  his  Introduction:— 

"  When  at  Tronyem  (rnore  commonly  called  Drontheim,  in  Nor- 
way) last  year,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  of  visiting  Iceland,  not  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  but  on  some  future  occasion.  I  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
natives  of  that  island  with  their  kindred  and  ancient  stock — the 
Norwegians;  and  I  wished  also  to  contemplate  the  extraordinary 
physical  phenomena  resulting  from  subterranean  fire,  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  in  operation,  on  the  surface  of  this  large 
island,  from  a  period  of  lime  to  which  neither  the  memory  nor 
the  records  of  man  extend.  But  I  found  that  the  chances  of  a 
conveyance  from  hence  were  indeed  very  small,  as  little  or  no 
communication  was  held  direct  between  the  two  countries,  since 
the  separation  of  Norway  from  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  abandon  the  design,  I  inquired  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  whether  any  trade  was  carried  on  with  Ice. 
land  from  London,  Ijiverpool,  or  the  northern  ports  ;  but  was 
informed  that,  though  a  casual  ship  might  proceed  thither  from 
Liverpool  or  Hull  with  salt,  and  a  few  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, yet  that  nothing  like  a  regular  trade  existed  with  that 
island — indeed,  as  I  since  found,  not  ^n  English  vessel  in  the 
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course  of  last  summer  had  proceeded  tliither,  and  only  one  Danish 
vessel  took  in  a  cargo  of  salt  from  Liverpool,  which  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,", 

An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  the  English 
minister  in  Denmark  (to  which  country  Iceland  now 
belongs)  for  information  as  to  the  probability  of  finding 
a  conveyance  at  Copenhagen.  The  answer  was,  that 
Mr.  Barrow  had  narrowly  missed  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, as  a  Danish  man-of-war,  in  which  the  minister 
might  have  procured  him  a  passage,  had  just  sailed. 
The  minister,  however,  could  not  have  insured  him  a 
passage  back.  As  he  was  about  relinquishing  his  enter- 
prize  for  the  present,  Mr.  Charles  R,  Smith,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Norway  during  the  preced- 
ing summer,  offered  him  a  berth  in  his  beautiful  yacht  to 
Drontheini,  whence,  after  picking  up  a  Norwegian  friend, 
he  (Mr.  Smith)  was  to  proceed  to  Iceland — from  Iceland 
to  England — and  then  to  convey  his  northern  friend  to 
the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  some- 
thing bold,  and  pleasing,  and  even  romantic  in  these  ex- 
tensive voyages  of  an  amateur  sailor;  and  we  confess  it 
is  always  with  joy  we  see  our  young  men  of  fortune  seek- 
ing amusement  and  instruction  in  this  truly  national 
manner. 

Overjoyed  at  Mr.  Smith's  kind  offer,  our  author  rolled 
down  to  Birmingham,  where  he  took  a  peep  into  Mr. 
Watt's  Soho  manufactory ;  and  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Liverpool,  and  embarked  in  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  which 
sailed  for  Norway  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  June,  1834. 
In  about  twelve  days  he  arrived  safely  at  Drontheim, 
where  they  found  Mr.  Smith's  Norwegian  friend,  the 
estimable  Broder  Knutzon,  who — 

"  seemed  to  be  a  little  surprised  when  Mr.  Smith  told  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  trip  to  Iceland.  '  To  Iceland  !'  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  thought  you  were  to  take  me  to  the  Mediterranean  ?'  '  I 
mean  to  do  so,'  was  the  reply ;  '  but  I  intend  to  visit  Iceland  on 
our  way  thither.'  " 

While  the  yacht  was  getting  ready  for  her  northern 
voyage,  Mr.  Barrow  started  alone  on  a  land  journey  to 
Roraas,  to  visit  the  copper-mines  of  that  place,  and  if 
possible  to  extend  his  rambles  to  the  nearest  spot  in 
possession  of  the  Laplanders.  On  his  way  he  found  Cap- 
tain Greene,  of  our  navy,  fishing  for  a  salmon  in  a  fine 
river  near  Rogstad,  and  also  met  Lieutenant  Breton,  of 
the  same  service,  and  author  of  '  Travels  in  New  South 
Wales.'  In  these  piping  times  of  peace  your  half-pay 
officers  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  we  wonder  more 
of  them  do  not  turn  their  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  these 
cheap  and  interesting  countries  of  the  north.  The  win- 
ter tiiere  is,  to  be  sure,  a  drawback.  Mr.  Barrow  accom- 
plished both  the  objects  of  his  trip,  and  returned  safely  to 
Drontheim.  His  descriptions  of  the  Lapland  people  are 
not  without  interest,  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  great 
object  of  his  expedition. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  was  again 
under  weigh,  and  after  getting  free  of  the  long  fiords,  or 
lochs  of  Norway,  made  direct  for  Iceland,  which  (having 
passed  some  fine  large  black  whales  on  her  way)  she 
reached  in  eleven  days. 

Our  traveller  spent  several  days  at  Reikiavik,  the  very 
humble  and  primitive  ca])ital  of  the  island,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  sea  shore,  with  a  dismal  I'ange  of  volcanic 
country  in  its  rear  and  on  either  side  of  it,  from  which 
issues  smoke  here  and  there,  while  the  elevated  jjeaks  of 
several  volcanoes  show  themselves  in  the  distance. 

"  The  town  itself  did  not  much  improve  by  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  it  could  not  escape  us  that  this  spot  was  the  residence 
of  the  Stiftamptman,  or  governor-general, — of  the  Bishoi>  of  Ice- 
land,— of  the  Tatsroed  who  presides  over  the  Siijireme  C'ciurt  of 
Judicature, — and  of  otlier  public  officers;  and  that  it  also  was 
the  principal  emj)orium  of  the  island." 

But  though  so  poor  and  mean,  the  domestic  virtues  and 
the  sacred  love  of  letters  are  kept  alive  in  the  midst  ot 
all  this  poverty. 

"  The  cathedral  stands  apart  behind  the  sea-line  of  houses  j  it 


is  built  of  stone,  and  has  a  large  roof  of  planks;  the  steeple  is  a 
square  tower  of  wood,  roofed,  and  contains  a  couple  of  bells. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  church  is  the  public  library,  said  to  contain 
about  six  thousand  volumes,  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  free 
access,  Ijeing  allowed,  under  c^'tain  restrictions,  to  have  books 
at  their  own  houses  ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  residents  were 
generallyvery  fond  of  reading.  The  books  consisted  mostly  of  gene- 
ral and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  northern  languages — German, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  ; — such  as  related  to  Iceland, 
their  Sagas  and  their  Eddas ;  and  it  contained  also  a  few  English 
books,  generally  the  writings  of  our  best  poets,  and  also  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  besides  some  manuscripts, 
chiefly  theological,  the  production  of  the  clergy  of  the  island. 
The  Icelanders  were  once  deservedly  famed  for  their  literary  pro- 
ductions; and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  they  still  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  research  and  that  literary  pursuit  for  which  their  ances- 
tors were  distinguished." 

This  church,  dignified  with  the  name  of  cathedral, 
appears,  from  a  drawing  Mr.  Barrow  has  made  of  it,  to 
be  a  small,  low  edifice,  not  a  bit  more  imposing  in  its 
architecture  than  a  good  English  barn  ;  and  yet  we  look 
at  it  with  reverence  as  a  depfit  of  literature  in  a  bleak, 
and  poverty-stricken  land — as  one  of  the  outposts  of 
civilization  in  the  north.  We  may  mention  here,  that 
nearly  every  church  in  Iceland  is  provided  with  a  small 
library.  The  parish  priest  acts  as  librarian,  and  lends 
out  the  volumes  to  his  parishioners  in  turn.  Our  author, 
unluckily,  was  too  late  for  the  annual  fair  held  at  the 
Icelandic  capital,  which  we  have  heard  a  Danish  officer 
describe  as  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  scenes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  way  of  barter. 

"  The  peasantry  bring  down  in  boxes  or  little  chests  or  skin 
bags,  as  it  may  happen,  slung  across  their  horses'  backs,  wool  and 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cloth,  knitted  stockings  and 
mittens,  butter  close-pressed  and  packed  in  barrels,  skins  of  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,  tallow,  fialgras,  or  lichen  islandicuSf 
horses  and  cattle,  but  not  many  of  these  ;  in  short,  whatever  their 
farms  will  supply.  In  return  for  these,  the  articles  they  take 
back  are  colfee,  sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy, 
rye  and  rye  bread,  biscuit,  wheaten  flour,  salt,  soap,  and  such 
other  small  articles  as  are  iu  constant  use  for  domestic  purposes. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  purchase  a  small  supply  of  linens  and  cot- 
tons, which  of  late  years  have  become  of  more  common  use,  and 
which  must  tend  greatly  to  cleanliness  and  the  prevention  of  that 
very  distressing  and  disgusting  disease,  known  by  the  name  of 
sciu-vy,  and  probably  that  still  worse,  the  leprosy,  which  no  dou!)t 
woollen  clothing,  if  not  kept  very  clean,  when  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  tends  to  engender.  Those  who  are  not  far  removed  from 
the  sea  coasts,  and  follow  the  occupation  of  fishermen,  bring  to 
market  chiefly  dried  cod  and  stock-fish,  salted  cod,  di'ied  salmon, 
oil  of  seals,  sharks,  and  whales,  and  seal-skins." 

This  too  is  consoling  !  Nay,  it  is  a  matter  for  high 
rejoicing  to  see  tlie  sjihere  of  trade  extending  itself,  and 
the  comforts  and  useful  luxuries  of  life  brought  within 
reach  of  the  poor  and  remote  Icelanders.  But  for  the 
blind  obstinacy  of  governments,  or  the  mistaken  notions 
which  people  of  different  nations,  or  sections  and  classes 
of  those  people,  entertain  about  their  own  interests,  how 
infinitely  more  rapid  would  be  this  extension  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment !  Even  Iceland  has  some  little  produc- 
tions to  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  and  experience, 
and  science  tend  every  day,  more  and  more,  to  prove, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  world,  however  un- 
promising its  aspect,  but  lias  something  that  some  other 
part  of  the  world  stands  in  need  of 

From  Reikiavik  our  author  and  his  companions  set  out 
for  the  Geysers,  or  remarkable  boiling  fountains,  that 
are  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  celebrated  volcano.  Mount 
Hecla.  They  spent  two  nights  "  amidst  the  boiling 
cauldrons  and  the  steam  of  those  Plilegrsean  fields,"  but 
were  not  so  lucky  as  to  find  the  fountains  in  an  active 
mood.  They  had,  liovvever,  more  power  in  their  own 
h.ands  than  a  party  of  our  country  squires,  who  on  learn- 
ing at  Rome  that  Vesuvius  was  in  a  brilliant  state  of 
eruption  sat  ofl"  double  post  for  Naples,  and  arriving  too 
late,  when  the  eruj)tion  was  over,  wanted  (it  is  saiii)  to 
know  whether  another  could  not  be  got  up  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  for,  by  throwing  lumps  of  turf  and  stones  into 
their  narrow  orifices,  Mr.  Barrow  and  his  friends  could 
make  the  smaller  of  the  boiling  fountains  pLiy  a  little 
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without  putting  down  fifty  guineas  a-head.  But  the 
Great  Geyser  would  not  be  thus  put  in  motion  and,  for  a 
long  time,  gave  no  symptom  of  explosion, — a  piece  of 
obstinacy  which,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  was  "  annoying  in 
tlie  extreme."  During  the  second  night,  however,  it 
treated  them  with  a  voluntary— it  rumbled  and  roared 
sublimely,  and  then  "  discharged  a  full  column  of  water 
and  steam,  the  former  mounting  in  a  grand  mass  to  the 
height  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet."  We  do  not 
particularly  admire  Mr.  Barrow's  descriptions  of  the 
Geysers,  and  he  did  not  ascend  Mount  Hecla  at  all. 
But  in  treating  of  the  hot  fountains  he  introduces  a  story 
about  a  horse's  leg  being  ejected  from  the  Geysers,  which 
amuses  us  by  its  scientific  solemnity. 

Though  Mr.  Barrow  carried  away  no  horses'  bones  he 
brought  home  a  small  bottle  of  water  from  the  Great 
Geyser,  which  has  since  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
the  distinguished  chemist.  From  the  Geysers  the  party 
returned  to  Reikiavik,  the  capital,  being  two  days  on  the 
journey. 

Mr.  Barrow  afterwards  took  a  ride  in  company  with 
a  Danish  merchant  of  tiie  place,  from  the  capital  to 
Havnefiord,  a  village  containing  100  inhabitants,  his 
"  ulterior  object,"  as  he  says,  "  being  to  proceed  from 
thence  on  a  visit  to  the  sulphur  mines  of  Krusivik.'' 
The  Dane,  who  was  a  bold  rider,  and  accustomed  to  the 
ground,  galloped  all  the  way,  though  the  road  was  over 
rough  lava,  which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  expe- 
rienced to  our  own  cost,  is  rather  an  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  road  for  a  novice. 

"  It  was  dusk  when  we  started,  and  nothing  conld  be  more 
dreary  than  our  ride  during  this  interval,  but  soon  after  one 
o'clock  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Our  route  led  us  through  an 
extensive  and  barren  tract  of  lava,  and  we  passed  at  the  head  of 
two  or  three  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  farthest  of  which  forms  the 
bay  of  Havnefiord.  Our  approach  to  this  spot  was  through  one 
of  the  most  desolate  regions  I  ever  beheld — indeed,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  picture  to  the  imagination  anything  more 
rugged,  more  forbidding,  or  more  barren  of  all  appearance  of 
vegetable  life— animal  life  being  quite  out  of  the  question — than 
the  face  of  the  country  was  here,  covered  over  with  immense 
masses  of  irregojar  lava  rocks,  by  which  the  traveller,  at  every 
step  he  takes,  finds  himself  intercepted,  and  turned  aside  out  of 
his  direct  path.  These  detached  masses,  closely  bordering  on  each 
other,  rise  out  of  what,  in  Iceland,  may  be  called  a  plane  surface, 
to  the  height  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet,  and  even  higher. 
They  form,  in  fact,  a  complete  labyrinth  of  lava  rocks,  and  so 
circuitous  are  the  paths  carried  zigzag  among  and  around  them, 
that,  having  witnessed  their  intricacies,  I  can  well  conceive  the 
truth  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  one  of  his 
party,  who  having  laid  down  his  great  coat,  and  accidentally 
walked  on  a  very  short  distance  without  it,  was  Unable  to  retrace 
a  single  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
recover  it,  although  he  had  not  proceeded  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  deposited." 

Mr.  Barrow  failed  in  his  ulterior  object  of  proceeding 
to  the  sulphur-mines  ;  but  he  managed  to  visit  the  little 
college  of  Bessestad,  the  only  place  oi public  education 
in  that  island.  Children,  in  general,  are  carefully  taught 
at  home  by  their  own  fathers  and  mothers.  This  college 
is  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  church.  His  account  of  the  establishment 
is  interesting,  but  he  is  too  fastidious  as  to  some  of  its 
details,  which  he  measures  by  an  English  standard. 
The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  students  sleep  upon  hay  and 
straw,  and  two  in  a  bed,  but  that,  in  so  desolate  and 
poor  a  country,  there  should  be  any  students,  or  any 
college.  The  hay  and  straw,  and  the  duality  in  lecto, 
are  an  honour  to  these  seekers  after  learning  ;  inasmuch 
as  they  prove  what  they  will  suffer  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  instruction.  Mr.  Barrow  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  tliey  could  afford  feather  beds  and  mattresses, 
and  dainty  sheets,  and  each  youth  a  bed  to  himself,  they 
would  not  sleep  upon  straw,  or  two  together.  And,  again, 
as  a  good  traveller,  he  ought  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  hay  and  straw  beds,  upon  which  (as  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity) we  may  say  we  have  spent  many  a  happy  night. 


and  that  too  in  countries  where  they  liave  a  villanous 
knack  of  chopping  or  breaking  the  fibres  of  their  straw, 
so  that  their  many  sharp  ends  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
one's  sides  like  pins  and  needles.  On  this  head,  Mr. 
Barrow  reminds  us,  in  some  respects,  of  the  French 
princess  of  the  old  dynasty,  who,  on  being  told  that  the 
populace  of  Paris  were  clamorous,  and  dying  for  want 
of  bread,  asked  why  they  did  not  eat  pound-cakes.  In 
this  college  of  Bessestad, 

"  There  are  three  masters  :  the  one,  professor  of  theology,  in- 
structs the  pupils  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  far  as  the  Greek  Tes. 
tament  and  Xenophon  ;  the  second  is  the  lecturer,  and  instructs 
the  pupils  in  the  Latin  language,  in  history,  mathematics,  and 
arithmetic;  and  the  third,  in  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  German, 
and  Icelandic  languages.  *  *  *  *  Their  attendance  is  con- 
stant from  October  to  May,  the  intermediate  months  being  the 
time  of  vacation,  when  the  students  go  to  their  several  homes. 
Tlie  funds  appropriated  for  the  school  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  teachers,  and  to  afford  board,  books,  and  clothing  to  the 
scholars  gratis." 

The  vacations  of  these  students  are  spent  in  aiding  their 
relations  to  get  in  the  hay-harvest,  and  in  other  farming 
operations. 

The  old  run-away-match-settler  of  Gretna  Green,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  used  to  act  as  a  parson  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Barrow,  all  the  parsons  of  Iceland  are  black- 
smiths. 

"  The  clergy  almost  universally  submit  to  every  species  of 
drudgery  from  necessity :  their  incomes  are  too  small  to  allow 
them  to  hire  and  feed  labourers,  and  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  find  the  parish  priest  in  a  coarse  woollen  jacket  and  trow- 
sers,  or  skin  boots,  digging  peat,  mowing  grass,  and  assisting  in 
all  the  operations  of  hay-making.  They  are  all  blacksmiths  also 
from  necessity,  and  the  best  shoers  of  horses  on  the  island.  The 
feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be  cut  to  pieces  over  the  sharp 
rock  and  lava,  if  not  well  shod.  The  great  resort  of  the  pea- 
santry is  the  church,  and  should  any  of  the  numerous  horses 
have  lost  a  shoe,  or  be  likely  to  do  so,  the  priest  puts  on  his 
apron,  lights  his  little  charcoal  fire  in  his  smithy  (one  of  which  is 
always  attached  to  every  parsonage),  and  sets  the  animal  on  his 
legs  again ;  and  here  again  he  has  a  laborious  task  to  perform  in 
procuring  his  charcoal.  Whatever  the  distance  may  be  to  the 
nearest  thicket  of  dwarf-birch,  he  must  go  thither  to  burn  the 
wood,  and  to  bring  it  home  when  charred  across  his  horse's 
back." 

Yet  Sir  George  Mackenzie  describes  one  of  the  poorest 
of  these  Icelandic  priests,  as  having  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  books,  and,  amang  others,  translations  of  some 
of  the  works  of  our  English  poets.  The  following  passage 
is  touching.  For  the  facts,  Mr.  Barrow  is  indebted  to 
his  predecessor  Henderson. 

"  One  example  will  here  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  triumph  of  literary  pursuits  over  pinch- 
ing penury.  It  is  the  case  of  an  Icelandic  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Jonas  Thorlakson,  the  parish  priest  of  Backa.  This  venerable 
pastor,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  had  just  completed  a 
translation  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost'  into  his  native  tongue, 
having  previously  translated  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man.'  Three  of 
the  first  books  only  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  were  printed  by  the 
Icelandic  Literary  Society,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  1790,  and  to 
print  the  rest  at  his  own  expense  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  we  are  told  that  the  whole  of  his  annual  income,  from 
the  united  parishes  of  Bsegisa  and  Backa,  did  not  exceed  thirty 
rix-doUars,  or  GL  sterling,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  an  assist- 
ant nearly  half.  This  must  of  course  mean  the  pittance  given  by 
the  Crown,  his  parishioners  and  his  glebe  making  up  the  rest.  In 
allusioiy  to  his  poverty,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  Icelandic 
verse  : — '  Ever  -since  I  came  into  this  world  I  have  been  wedded 
to  Poverty,  who  has  now  hugged  me  to  her  bosom  these  seventy 
winters,  all  but  two  ;  and  whether  we  shall  ever  be  separated 
here  below  is  only  known  to  Him  who  joined  us  together.' " 

Mr.  Barrow,  owing  to  clouds,  fogs,  contrary  winds, 
and  want  of  time,  saw  little  or  nothing  more  of  Iceland, 
which,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  is  a  large  island  ; 
but  his  pleasant  volume  contains  some  good,  unpublished, 
extracts  from  the  journals  of  preceding  English  travellers, 
who  liad  seen  a  great  deal  more.  His  ninth  chapter, 
devoted  to  statistics,  is  hasty,  and  not  very  conclusive, 
though  the  following  facts,  for  which  there  is  good  au- 
thority, are  honourable  to  the  Icelanders,  and  to  the 
Danes  who  govern  them :— - 
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"  No  Icelander,  unless  for  tlic  accusation  of  a  crime  that 
would,  if  proved,  incur  capital  piinishraent  or  imprisonment  for 
life,  can  be  kept  in  confinement  before  the  time  of  his  trial — in- 
deed, soinfreipient  are  crimes  of  any  kind,  that  the  governor  told 
us  the  courts  of  law  at  Reikiavik  had  little  or  nothing  to  do." 

On  tlie  20th  of  August  our  traveller  sailed  from 
Reikiavik,  with  a  light  breeze,  and,  on  the  25th,  got 
among  the  Hebrides.  The  next  day  he  left  his  com- 
panions and  the  '  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  put  himself  into  a 
steam-boat,  which  carried  him  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
and  up  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  and  then  transferred  him- 
self into  a  mail,  which  landed  him  safely  in  London,  on 
the  30th  of  August.  The  whole  expedition,  from  his 
starting  to  his  returning,  occupied  two  months  and  a 
half. 

Some  of  the  cuts  are  excellent  specimens  of  wood  en- 
graving. The  View  of  the  Basaltic  Cave  at  Stappen, 
and  that  of  a  Laplander's  Hut,  are  appropriate  ornaments 
to  the  title  page.  The  remaining  detached  cuts  give  a 
Lapland  Family,  a  group  of  three  individuals  ;  a  View 
of  Tronyem  (Drontheim)  from  Lille  Gaarden  (little  gar- 
den) ;  the  Cathedral  of  Tronyem;  a  View  of  Reikiavik, 
from  the  anchorage ;  part  of  the  Travellers' Cavalcade, 
■with  Hecla  in  the  distance;  Fall  in  the  Bruer-aa,  or 
bridge  river ;  a  View  of  an  Eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser; 
the  Coast  of  Stappen,  witli  Sntefel  in  the  back  ground  ; 
and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  wood -cuts  inserted  in  the 
letter-press,  representing  various  interesting  objects  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  the  journey. 


MEMOIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

[Concluded.] 

\Vb  left  this  unhappy  country  in  such  a  degraded  state, 
that  the  reader  may  have  thought  it  had  fallen  as  low  as 
it  could  possibly  fall ;  but  as  Mr.  Dunlop  remarks, 
"  neither  nations  nor  individuals  can  ever  reach  such  a 
depth  of  misfortune,  but  there  still  remains  an  abyss 
which  lies  far  beneath  ;"  and  we  shall  presently  see 
Spain  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  still. 

The  sudden  death  of  Don  John  left  the  kingdom 
without  any  jirime  minister;  and  for  some  time  after 
King  Charles's  marriage,  the  capital  and  court  were  the 
constant  scene  of  low  intrigues,  by  which  a  number  of 
the  haughty  grandees  struggled  with  one  another  for 
the  possession  of  supreme  power  ;  for  under  such  a 
monarch  the  privcido  or  chief  minister  was  supreme. 
All  these  noblemen  were  ambitious,  selfish,  ignorant  of 
affairs,  careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  such 
base-minded  courtiers,  that  for  their  success  they  chiefly 
calculated  upon  the  favour  of  court  minions,  old  women, 
and  confessors.  Mr.  Dunlop  occasionally  expresses 
himself  with  undue  emphasis  about  lowness  of  birth  (as 
it  is  called),  and  seems  really  to  be  of  opinion  that  such 
a  circumstance,  in  itself,  disqualified  a  man  from  holding 
high  otlice.  But  the  meanness — the  vulgar  baseness  of 
these  ?ioble  candidates  for  place — these  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, and  counts — went  beyond  all  plebeian  precedent; 
while  (the  fact  is  almost  laughable!)  not  one  among 
them  was  capable  of  conducting  the  routine  business  of 
the  government  without  the  assistance  of  Jerome  Eguya, 
"  a  low  adventurer" — a  "  man  of  the  lowest  birth" — a 
creature  of  the  low-born  Valenzuela.  The  energy  of 
these  intriguers  —  their  ])rivate  virtues  and  domestic 
morality — were  on  a  par  with  their  ability  and  patriotism. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  del  Rio-Seco,  more  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Admiral  of  Castile,  was  a  libertine 
and  voluptuary  living  wholly  for  himself. 

"At  this  period  he  was  inconsolable  becanse  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  But  he  was  still  snrronnded  by  a  number 
of  mistresses,  for  whose  sake  he  had  greatly  impaired  liis  for- 
tune. His  duchess  had  been  accustomed  to  see  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  these  favourites  occupy  the  finest  apartments  in  his  palace. 
*  *  *  He  had  mixed  little  in  general  society,  being  fond 
of  retirement,  and  too  fastidious  in  his  tastes  to  relish  general 
intercourse," 


In  short,  like  most  of  liis  rivals,  he  was  as  fit  for  go- 
vernment as  an  oriental  prince  just  drawn  from  the 
seclusion  and  sensuality  of  the  harem. 

The  Prince  of  Stigliano,  with  a  glimmering  of  natural 
talent,  wanted  knowledge,  experience,  and  the  habit  of 
exertion. 

"  He  had  scarcely  ever  quitted  tlie  capital  during  liis  whole 
life,  and  passed  an  indolent,  voluptuous  existence  in  Lis  palace 
and  gardens  of  Florida,  near  Bnenretiro.  *  if  *  * 
Such  was  his  indolence  and  pride,  that  though  he  had  places  and 
commissions  to  dispose  of  to  the  value  of  20,000  ducats  a-year,  he 
rel'used  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  requisite  documents,  saying 
that  it  was  not  suitable  to  so  high  a  grandee  to  trouble  himself 
concei-ning  so  small  a  matter.  *  *  *  At  the  same 
lime,  from  want  of  attention  and  order,  his  own  affairs  were  in 
a  constant  state  of  embarrassment." 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  who  was  perhaps  the  least  con- 
temptible of  the  set,  was  acute,  firm  of  purpose,  and 
very  liberal  to  his  friends. 

But  he  was  an  implacable  enemy,  and  had  all  that  pride  and 
fierceness  which  spring  from  an  overweening  self-estimation. 
Tliough  forty-nine  years  of  age,  he  still  adored  the  fair  sex, 
and  spared  nothing  to  obtain  their  favour." 

The  Marquis  of  Eliche  was  a  confirmed  and  manifold 
traitor:  at  times  a  gorgeous  spendthrift,  at  others  a  1 
sordid  miser, — and  consistent  in  nothing  save  in  ambition  I 
and  debauchery.  ' 

"  His  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  beauties  of  the  court.    Never-  i 
tlieless,  he  entertained  a  n\mil)er  of  female  favourites  ;  and  a  \ 
saying  by  him,  which  has  been  recorded, — that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  of  men  if  he  had  a  mistress  as  handsome  as  his  wife, — 
marks  the  dissolute  depravity  of  his  disposition." 

We  need  not  look  at  the  rest  of  these  portraits  ;  but  |j 
woe  to  the  nation  whose  sinking  fortunes  are  made  to  || 
depend  on  such  men  ! 

At  last,  after  the  plebeian  Eguya  had  long  balanced 
the  two  strongest  parties, — or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina-Ccli,  and  that  of  the  Constable  of  Castile, — the  i 
duke  was  appointed  prime  minister ;  and  Eguya,  in  the  | 
subordinate  office  of  royal  secretary,  continued  for  some  \ 
time  to  do  all  the  business  of  government  under  him.  1 
Things  continued  just  in  the  state  they  had  been  in  be- 
fore this  appointment.    Eguya,  though  skilled  in  the 
routine  of  office,  had  no  large  views  or  eminent  admir  \ 
nistrative  talents.    It  wotdd  have  required  a  man  of  the^ 
highest  political  genius,  and  boldest  measures,  to  retrieve.! 
the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  but  he  had  no  genius  of  the  kind,' 
— and  his  timid,  vacillating  measures  were  concerted  in' 
trembling  fear  of  the  unpatriotic  grandees,  bigoted  priests, 
and  selfish  court  favourites,  who  all  despised  him,  while 
out  of  necessity  they  permitted  his  being  employed. 

"  A  general  inaction  and  lethargy  pervaded  each  branch  of  the 
administration.  Every  department  became  a  scene  of  confusion  : 
the  measures  brought  before  the  council  remained  unexecuted, 
and  the  despatches  submitted  to  the  king  never  passed  through 
his  hands, —  his  constant  answer  to  every  application  being, 
Veremos  !  Veremos  !  or,  We  shall  see  !  we  shall  see  !  *  *  * 
A  total  change  in  the  system  of  government  would  have  been 
necessary  to  rectify  evils  which  had  accumulated  so  fearfully  in 
the  progress  of  ages ;  but  there  was  so  little  patriotism  in  the 
land,  and  so  many  of  the  highest  rank  were  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  abuses,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  practicable  to  effect  an 
amendment." 

Even  to  render  amusing  this  brief  portion  of  our 
hasty  sketch,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  striking 
follies  and  laughable  absurdities.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  post  of  privado  it  was  etiquette  and  necessity  for  the 
Duke  of  ]\ledina-Celi  to  receive  the  visits  and  congratu- 
lations of  the  courtiers  and  grandees,  who,  for  the  greater 
part  wished  in  their  hearts  that  his  promotion  might  choke 
him.  However  the  duke's  ambition  might  relish  the 
honour,  his  indolence  dreaded  the  fatigues  of  this  cere- 
mony ;  so,  on  pretence  of  a  slight  indisposition,  he  re- 
ceived his  visitors  in  bed,  lying  in  state  in  his  collar, 
mantle,  and  feathered  hat,  with  all  his  diamonds  on  him. 
Mr.  Dunlop  says  that  a  Spanish  grandee,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, "  is  a  magnificent  spectacle,"  but  with  all  due 
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deference,  we  tliink  a  grey-headed  man  so  equipped  and 
disposed  of,  tliough  less  disagreeable  and  infinitely  less 
of  a  solemn  mockery,  is  only  a  few  degrees  less  ridicu- 
lous than  the  dead  body  of  a  king  lying  in  state. 

The  first  serious  business  in  which  this  new  minister 
engaged  himself  was  in  settling  points  of  precedence 
and  etiquette.  He  offended  the  pope's  nuncio  and  the 
Venetian  ambassador  by  placing  their  arm-chairs,  at  an 
audience,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  gave  them  the  place  of  honour,  or  kept 
it  to  himself.  On  learning  this  solemn  event  the  ambas- 
sador of  France  demanded  categorically  from  the  duke 
whether  he  would  receive  him  according  to  usage  and 
precedent,  refusing,  otherwise,  to  go  to  his  levees  at  all. 
Tlie  answer  was  satisfactory  :  the  position  of  the  arm- 
chairs was  altered,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take, each  of  the  chairs  was  marked  and  ticketed  with 
the  name  of  the  dignitary  who  was  to  sit  in  it.  Alter 
this  Avas  over  there  followed  quarrels  with  the  French 
ambassador  touching  his  privileges  and  immunities — his 
right  of  bringing  articles  into  Madrid  without  paying 
-duties — the  exemption  of  his  house  from  the  visits  of 
alguaziis  and  other  officers  of  justice,  &c.,  and 

"  In  all  such  controversies  with  foreign  ministers  the  Spanish 
court  was  generally  violent  and  ill-advised  at  the  commencement, 
and  meanly  humble  In  its  subsequent  concessions." 

While  the  court  and  prime  minister  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  people  of  Madrid  were  starving. 

■'  A  depreciation  of  the  copper  coin,  from  its  present  to  a  for- 
mer value,  which  was  one  of  the  few  measures  carried  into  effecr, 
was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  To  correct  the 
evils  which  this  step  had  produced,  the  copper  money  was  all 
called  in,  and  the  king  promised  to  pay  its  real  value  in  six 
months.  But  as  this  sort  of  coin  was  very  abundant  in  the  realm, 
and  the  people  knew  that  the  king  could  not  fulHl  his  engage- 
ment, the  intended  remedy  only  served  to  aggravate  the  mischief, 
and  to  ruin  public  confidence.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
bullion,  the  great  families  began  to  coin  or  sell  their  plate.  Co>n- 
merce  was  etilirely  at  an  end — the  shops  were  shut  vp — scurcily  and 
dearth  followed  the  sutpenJed  circulation — and  the  people  ix'cre 
brought  to  such  extremity,  that,  according  lo  a  proverbial  expression 
of  the  nation,  they  were  reduced  to  subsist  on  sunbeams." 

At  this  extremity,  when  the  grandees  who  "  were  all 
alike  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  government,  of  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  or  causes  of  national  de- 
cay," knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  plan  to  pro- 
pose, a  low-born  man,  of  the  base  profession  of  mer- 
chant, stepped  forward  and  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
most  noble  minister,  in  which  he  suggested  a  plan  that 
he  considered  calculated  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  and  assuage  the  miseries  of  the  people  at  the 
same  time.  He  demonstrated  the  corruption  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  State — the  peculation  practised  on  all 
hands — and  jjroved,  among  other  things,  that  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Madrid,  under  pretext  of  reimbursing  them- 
selves for  money  advanced  to  the  late  king,  liad  levied 
immense  sums  of  which  they  had  never  rendered  any 
proper  account. 

"  The  memorial  was  favourably  received  by  the  duke  ;  and 
Marcos  Diaz,  thus  encouraged,  proceeded  to  give  in  other  papers, 
exposing  the  means  by  which  the  royal  revenues  were  so  dimi- 
nished and  intercepted,  that  scarcely  a  tenth  part  found  its  way 
into  the  public  treasury.  *  *  *  The  duke,  who  seems  to  have 
understood  the  Spanish  character,  was  well  aware  of  the  danger 
to  which  Diaz  exposed  himself  by  such  propositions.  Those  who 
subsisted  on  the  plunder  of  the  king  and  people,  particularly  the 
corregidors  and  municipality  of  Madrid,  threatened  him  with 
assassination  if  he  persisted  in  his  plans,  and  menaces  were  even 
uttered  against  the  king  if  he  should  be  induced  to  countenance 
them.  Accordingly  the  duke  assigned  the  mei  chant  apartments 
in  the  palace  for  his  security,  and  recommended  him  on  no  ac- 
count to  quit  them.  But  having  insisted  for  some  purpose  on 
going  to  Alcalii,  he  was  waylaid,  on  his  road  back,  by  assassins  who 
beat  him  with  sacks  filled  with  sand.  This  barbarous  treatment 
produced  a  vomiting  of  blood,  accompanied  by  high  fever,  which 
terminated  liis  existence  soon  after  his  return  to  Madrid." 

The  populace,  who  had  hoped  some  alleviation  of 
their  miseries  from  the  poor  merchant's  financial  re- 


forms, gathered  round  the  royal  palace,  exclaiming  lliat 
he  bad  been  foully  murdered,  and  demanding  a  full  in- 
vestigation and  justice,  as  he  had  sufl'ered  on  account  of 
his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  When  the 
king's  carriage  appeared,  they  followed  it  with  the  well- 
known  and  much-dreaded  outcry — ',  Long  live  his  Ma- 
jesty, but  perish  the  wicked  government !"  A  weeping 
or  enraged  multitude  followed  Marcos  Diaz  to  the  grave, 
and  for  some  days  after  his  funeral  the  imbecile  sickly 
king  durst  not  venture  beyond  the  walls  of  his  jialace. 
The  duke  minister  ajipointed  a  lunatic  to  be  president  of 
the  council  of  finance,  the  department  which  of  all  others 
most  required  wisdom  and  management.  This  man, 
called  Arrebano,  had  long  been  confined  on  account  of 
the  disordered  state  of  his  mind — had  but  recently  reco- 
vered his  freedom,  and  had  never  shown  any  financial 
qualifications.  Perhaps  the  duke  thought,  as  the  Turks 
do,  that  insanity  is  lucky,  and  that  God  protects  and  illu- 
minates madmen  and  fools. 

But  Spain  had  yet  another  slight  chance.  The  Bishop 
of  Avila,  an  enlightened  prelate,  on  being  a])pointed  pre- 
sident of  Castile,  turned  his  attention  to  the  crying  misery 
of  the  nation,  which  he  in  part  attributed  (and  correctly) 
to  the  absurd  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  all  articles  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue.  And  here  we  have  another  display  of  minis- 
terial baseness. 

"But  his  efforts  were  feebly  seconded  by  the  duke,  who  dreaded 
lest  in  co-operating  with  the  liishop  for  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
he  should  draw  on  himself  the  hatred  of  all  those  who  enriched 
themselves  by  the  spoils  of  their  country  ;  and  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient patriotism  or  magnanimity  to  hazard  his  own  power  or 
influence  for  the  public  good." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  such  a  minister  exer- 
cised the  patronage  of  his  office,  and  disposed  of  places 
of  high  trust  and  emolument.  He  gave  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  to  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Manrique,  because  he 
was  recommended  by  a  handsome  mistress — he  gave  the 
government  of  Mexico  to  a  blockhead,  because  he  was 
his  own  relation  ;  and  it  was  suspected  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  liis  political  life  was  to  obtain  great 
matches  for  his  seven  unmarried  daughters.  It  was  an 
awful  thing  for  a  government  like  that  of  the  Spaniards 
to  have  a  prime  minister  with  a  numerous  family  !  To 
buy,  with  offices  and  employments,  a  husband  for  each 
of  these  sevoi  daughters,  v/ho  are  said  not  to  have  been 
remarkably  handsome,  was  enough  to  ruin  one  province 
of  the  kingdom  at  least.  Kingdom  and  king  were  thus 
driving  on  to  inevitable  ruin.  The  people  without  in- 
struction, without  a  leader,  only  murmured  when  they 
ought  to  have  acted — the  grandees  only  thought  of  their 
own  insecure  aggrandizement,  and  no  one  tried  if  it  were 
possible  to  arouse  the  young  king,  until  a  monk,  his  con- 
fessor, undertook  the  dangerous  task. 

"  He  addressed  himself  to  the  religious  feelings  and  scrupulous 
conscience  of  his  majesty.  He  represented  to  him  the  extremity 
to  which  the  nation  was  reduced,  and  declared  to  the  king,  that 
if  he  did  not  feel  in  himself  the  experience  and  energy  necessary 
to  place  public  affairs  in  a  proper  train  of  management,  he  ought 
to  confide  them  to  the  hands  of  a  minister,  who  might  render  a 
faithful  account  of  the  charge  committed  to  him,  since  God,  who 
makes  and  luimakes  kings,  would  one  day  exact  from  them  a 
strict  reckoning  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their 
duties  towards  their  subjects :  and,  finally,  he  announced,  that 
unless  a  speedy  and  efl^ectual  remedy  was  applied  to  the  miseries 
of  the  people,  he  would,  in  conscience,  be  compelled  to  refuse  him 
absolution," 

But  before  our  readers  warm  into  admiration  at  the 
monk's  frankness,  and  his  bold,  and  in  itself  true  exposi- 
tion, we  must  let  them  into  a  little  secret.  This  honest 
confessor  was  only  acting  as  the  organ  of  a  court  intrigue, 
got  up  by  Eguya,  the  Duchess  of  Terranueva  (the  re- 
morseless duenna  of  the  wretched  young  queen),  and  by 
a  clique  of  grandees,  who  caved  little  enough  about  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  and  simply  wished  to  turn  out  the 
duke  in  order  to  place  a  friend  of  their  own,  and  a  worse 
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mati,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  But  the  monk 
spoke  too  soon  and  overshot  his  mark.  King  Charles, 
in  the  anguish  of  his  alarm,  in  which  the  prospect  of 
hell-fire  was  more  conspicuous  than  anything  else,  told 
his  prime  minister  all  that  father  Reluz  had  threatened  ; 
upon  which  the  duke  promised  to  make  everything  square 
and  comfortahle  for  the  royal  conscience,  by  finding  a 
new  confessor,  who  should  be  less  scrupulous  on  the 
subject  of  absolution.  As  he  had  played  out  of  time, 
Eguya  and  some  of  his  confederates  gave  him  up.  Re- 
luz was  driven  from  court,  and  another  monk  brought 
into  it,  wiio,  we  may  suppose,  did  not  mention  hell  to 
ears  polite,  or  find  that  heaven  was  angry  at  anything 
done  by  tiie  })rime  minister. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  now  stronger  than  ever, 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  influence  the  young  queen  and 
the  queen-mother  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Charles. 

"  Charles's  good  natural  disposition,  and  his  affection  towards 
his  mother,  soon  yielded  to  these  impressions,  and  she  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  present  herself  at  court,  except  on  stated  days 
of  ceremony.  *  *  *  They  next  attempted  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  their  sovereign  against  his  young  ijueen, 
by  calling  his  attention  to  trifling  circumstances  in  her  demean- 
our and  conduct,  which  were  calculated  to  serve  their  purposes. 
The  mind  of  the  king  was  thus  in  some  degree  alienated  from 
her  majesty ;  and  when  she  expressed  her  grief  and  vexation  at 
the  bad  humour  which  he  in  consequence  occasionally  mani- 
fested, the  confidants  of  the  duke  insinuated  to  her,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  queen-mother,  who  had  prejudiced  her  husband 
against  her,  by  which  device  the  two  queens  were  also  kept  at 
variance,  and  prevented  from  any  such  union  as  might  affect  the 
credit  of  the  chief  minister." 

Thus  is  it  in  the  very  essence  of  despotism  to  cut  up 
and  destroy  all  household  comfort  and  fomily  union, 
which  two  things  are,  after  all,  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  public  prosperity.  We  care  less  for  the  old  queen- 
dowager,  as  slie  was  an  inlriguante  usee  and  roiiillee  lier- 
self ;  but  our  sympathies  are  engaged  for  the  free-hearted, 
kind-dispositioned,  and  lovely  Louisa  d'Orleans.  Leaving 
for  good  the  political  intrigues  of  the  time,  we  will  find 
room  for  a  few  details  regarding  this  queen,  which,  we 
trust,  will  make  the  least  fortunate  or  humblest  of  our  fe- 
male readers  fall  down  on  their  knees,  and  thank  God  they 
were  not  born  princesses  royal.  The  under-paid  fashion- 
able milliner's  fag — the  over-toiled  maid  of  all- work — the 
drudge  in  a  factory — the  criminal  woman  condemned  to 
the  tread-mill — can  scarcely  lead  a  more  monotonous  and 
wretched  life  than  was  led  by  this  niece  of  tiie  great 
Louis,  who  had  sentenced  her  to  it,  because  he  had  a  J'aith 
in  he?'  virtue.  Though,  from  all  that  appears,  she 
preserved  inviolate  innocence  under  the  dillicult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  she  could  not 
take  a  step,  or  move  a  little  finger,  without  remark 
and  comment.  If  she  liaj)pened  to  look  out  of  the 
window  into  tlie  streets  of  Madrid,  it  was  held  as 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour — if  she  ventured  to 
speak  her  own  language  with  any  of  her  countrymen 
or  countrywomen,  she  was  severely  reprehended.  One 
by  one  all  the  attendants  who  accompanied  her  from 
France,  being  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  rigour 
and  dullness  of  a  Spanish  palace,  left  her,  and  returned 
to  the  gailies  of  Paris,  Her  duenna,  the  old  duchess, 
entertained  a  violent  national  antipathy,  and  even  the 
king  hated  everything  French  except  herself.  This  im- 
becile, pettish  creature  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
likes ;  and  when  there  were  no  longer  any  French  do- 
mestics to  abuse  and  ill-treat,  he  took  to  swearing  at,  and 
kicking  down  stairs,  his  wife's  favourite  French  dogs, 
whenever  an  opjiortunity  offered.  The  morose  old 
duchess,  thus  encouraged  by  a  kingly  example,  adopted 
more  summary  measures ;  and  one  day,  when  the  queen 
was  absent,  twisted  the  necks  of  her  two  beautiful  parrots, 
because  they  talked  in  French. 

About  this  time,  a  learned  Asiatic  priest  was  making 
some  noise  at  Madrid.  Her  majesty,  who  had  a  laud- 
able curiosity  about  foreign  countries,  sent  for  him  to  the 


palace,  where,  among  other  questions,  she  asked  wlietlier 
women  of  rank  were  as  closely  confined  and  watched  in 
Asia  as  they  were  in  Spain  ?  "  All  present  were 
horror-struck  at  this  unexpected  interrogatory,  and  the 
duchess  represented  it  in  such  a  light  to  the  king,  that, 
for  several  days  afterwards,  he  manifested  towards  liis 
consort  the  utmost  coldness  and  reserve." 

In  this  manner  her  natural  vivacity  was  turned  against 
her,  until  she  became  dispirited  and  as  dull  as  a  queen  of 
Spain  ought  to  be.  The  interminable  Spanish  comedies 
and  the  bull-fights  she  was  occasionally  permitted  to 
attend,  were  not  much  to  her  taste ;  and  one  day,  when 
two  of  the  combatants  were  gored  and  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  blood  was  streaming  in  the  arena,  and  horses  stag- 
gering round  it  with  their  entrails  hanging  out,  slie  was 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  weakness  of  fainting,  and  be- 
coming very  ill.  Money,  and  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
spending  it,  may  cover  over  some  sorrows  in  royal 
breasts,  but  this  unlucky  queen  was  generally  kept  as 
poor  as  the  wife  of  a  bankrupt  tradesman. 

"  Besides  the  solitude  to  which  she  was  condemned,  the 
queen  experienced  much  inconvenience  and  mortification,  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  no  adeijuate  or  regular  pecuniary  supplies. 
Five  hundred  pistoles  a  month  (about  400/.)  formed  the  regulated 
allowance,  but  six  months  sometimes  elapsed  without  payment  of 
a  pistole,  and  she  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  borrow  for  indis- 
pensable necessaries — for  those  acts  of  charity  which  she  was 
always  ready  to  bestow,  and  for  the  expense  of  a  few  favourite 
horses,  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  France." 

The  most  toleralile  moments  of  her  existence  were 
spent  during  the  summer  excursions  of  the  court  to  the 
beautiful  woods  of  Aranjuez,  but  these  were  sometimes 
put  oft"  through  want  of  funds  ;  and,  whether  there  or  at 
the  gloomy  Escurial,  her  husband's  hypochondriasis  was 
augmented  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  country ; 
and  instead  of  amusing  her,  he  wandered  alone  for 
whole  days,  like  a  desponding  maniac,  in  the  gloomiest 
parts  of  the  parks  and  forests. 

On  one  occasion,  when  for  want  of  money  he  had 
left  the  queen  behind  and  gone  to  the  Escurial  with  only 
four  of  his  courtiers,  in  reply  to  a  long  and  affectionate 
letter,  he  sent  merely  these  most  royal  words — "  Madam, 
it  is  a  great  storm  of  wind  here ;  I  have  killed  six 
wolves." 

After  suffering  a  continual  petty  martyrdom  from  her 
tyranny  and  ill-nature,  the  queen  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  old  Duchess  of  Terranueva  dismissed,  and  a 
more  tolerant  dame  put  in  her  place. 

"  By  the  order  and  ceremonial  of  the  palace,  which  had  been 
observed  without  deviation  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it 
was  regnlated  that  the  queen  of  Spain  should  retire  to  rest  at  ten 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter ;  and  on  the  present 
queen's  first  arrival,  it  frequently  happened,  that  from  her  for- 
getting the  appointed  hour,  her  women,  while  she  was  yet  at 
sup[ier,  would,  without  saying  a  word,  begin  to  undress  her  head, 
and  pull  olf  her  shoes  under  the  table  in  order  to  hurry  her  to 
bed.  But  tiow  the  king  declared,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  her 
sitting  as  late  as  night  as  she  chose,  provided  that  lie,  according 
to  his  usual  practice,  might  retire  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  even  resolved  to  change  his 
own  hour  of  going  to  bed  fiom  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  that  more 
time  might  be  allowed  for  society  and  amusement." 

But  though  the  young  queen  gained  somewhat  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  duchess,  her  capital  miseries  admitted 
of  no  alleviation,  and  were  past  all  hope.  Her  hus- 
band's inanity,  witli  the  progress"  of  time,  was  con- 
verted into  deep  melanclioly  and  the  most  gloomy  de- 
spondency. This  beautiful  world  had  no  charms  for 
him,  and  the  world  beyond  the  grave  was  full  of  horror 
and  terrors.  Tiie  miseries  of  the  people  were  every  day 
increasing,  and  however  insensible  he  may  have'been  to 
them,  he  must  have  felt  his  own  jnivations  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  constantly  dunned  fordebts  he  could  not 
pay.  The  most  trifling  sums  coiiklno  longer  be  pro- 
cured. Couriers  ch.irged  with  the  most  important  dis- 
patches were  often  unable  to  quit  Madrid  for  want  of  a 
few  dollars.    Some  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
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lioid,  who  could  obtain  no  part  of  their  salaries,  resigned, 
and  others,  with  worn-out  doublets,  were  retained  at 
their  posts  only  by  force  and  threats.  The  grooms  of 
tlie  royal  stables  who  had  received  no  wages  for  two 
years,  all  ran  away  in  a  body,  and  the  horses  remained 
for  some  time  uncurried  and  unfed  !  Money  was  even 
frequently  wanting  to  defray  the  daily  table  expenses  of 
a  monarch  who  was  master  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ! 

"  The  household  of  the  qiieen-mether  now  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  general  Restitution.  The  rations  provided  for  her 
domestics  were  withheld,  and  on  lodging  their  complaints  at 
court,  they  were  told  with  a  sort  of  Cervautic  humour,  that  the 
royal  coffers  were  now  all  standing  open,  and  they  might  come 
and  help  themselves." 

At  the  same  time  the  troops  on  the  frontiers  deserted 
for  want  of  pay,  and  in  the  capital  the  starving  soldiers 
of  the  royal  guards  were  seen  daily  at  the  convent  gates 
struggling  with  professional  beggars  for  the  victuals  doled 
out  by  the  monks.  The  mechanics  and  artisans,  resolv- 
ing not  to  die  of  hunger,  began  to  rob  and  murder  in  the 
streets  and  houses  of  Madrid ;  and  an  absurd  intermed- 
dling of  the  government  in  the  price  at  which  shoes  were 
to  be  sold,  provoked  a  formidable  insurrection.  But 
these  were  now  things  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  After 
nine  years  passed  in  the  midst  of  such  wretchedness, 
death  relieved  the  fair  Louisa  d'Orleans,  who  expired 
after  a  short  and  sudden  illness,  in  the  'twenty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  We  seldom  place  confidence  in  those 
flying  reports  which  would  imply  that  royal  personages 
can  only  die  by  treachery  and  poison  ;  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  cotemporary  accounts — from  the  strong  causes 
that  rendered  her  death  desirable  to  the  ruling  ministe- 
rial faction — from  the  critical,  apt  moment  when  that 
death  happened — and  from  the  detestable  state  of  morals 
of  the  Spanish  courtiers  of  the  day,  we  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  this  queen  was  foully  murdered, 
because  "  her  attentions  to  the  king  during  his  frequent 
fits  of  sickness  and  hypochondriac  melancholy,  which 
began  to  verge  on  insanity,  had  so  much  endeared  her  to 
his  heart,  that  it  was  now  understood  at  court  that 
nothing  would  be  refused  to  her  solicitations." 

We  are  told  by  Flores,  a  Spanish  historian,  that  as  the 
poor  creature  lay  on  her  death-bed,  on  being  told  that 
the  people  of  Madrid  were  crowding  round  the  gates  of 
the  palace  and  praying  to  God  for  her  recovery,  she  said, 
"  that  she  was  entitled  to  this  return  of  affection,  as  she 
would  at  any  time  have  laid  down  her  life  to  relieve  them 
of  the  burthens  they  endured."  These  words  would  have 
been  her  best  epitaph. 

The  last  disgraceful  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  soon 
broken  by  the  ambitious  Louis  XIV.,  who  could  not  re- 
sist, the  temptations  offered  by  the  weakness  of  Spain. 
He  seized  Oliiney  and  other  important  districts  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands — threatened  their  Italian  jirovinces 
— and  when  war  was  declared,  opened  the  campaign 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Catalonia.  Her  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  Dutch,  alone  saved  Spain  from  annihilation  ; 
but  she  suffered  many  losses  and  cruel  disgraces,  and 
was  soon  obliged  to  implore  the  mediation  of  neutral 
powers  by  whose  exertions  she  procured  a  truce  for 
twenty  years  from  Louis.  By  this  treaty  (which  is 
called  of  Ratisbon)  the  French  were  to  retain  Luxem- 
bourg and  many  places  they  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves. Soon  after  it  was  concluded,  the  weak  minister, 
Medina  Celi,  was  driven  from  office,  and  succeeded  by 
the  intriguing  Count  Oropesa  ;  but  the  country  gained 
little  by  the  change. 

We  have  already  shown  what  mere  farces  were  treaties 
and  truces.  Spain  was  soon  drawn  into  the  league  of 
Augsburg,  formed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  England,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  to  clieck  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  progress  to  universal  dominion.  During 
her  adhesion  to  this  league,  wliich  assumed  the  name  of 


"  The  Grand  Alliance,"  Spain  was  still  further  exhausted ; 
nor  could  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  though  less  degrading 
than  any  other  she  had  concluded  for  many  years,  at  all 
make  up  for  her  losses. 

But  Charles  II.,  the  wretched  king,  and  the  last  of 
his  dynasty,  was  now  about  to  retire  from  the  stage;  and 
France  and  Austria  were  each  consulting  how  his  in- 
heritance should  be  disposed  of.  The  unpatriotic 
grandees  were  divided  into  three  factions, — one  of  which 
was  pledged  to  France,  the  second  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  other  to  bring  in  a  prince  of  the  Austrian 
family  as  a  successor  to  Charles.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Louisa  d'Orleans,  Charles  had  taken  a  second  wife,- — 
Mary- Anne  of  Neuburg,  sister  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
— who,  by  her  influence  over  the  king,  and  intrigues 
among  the  nobility,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  Austrian 
party.  As  they  were  not  carried  into  effect,  we  will 
not  describe  the  partition-treaties  which  were  contem- 
plated, but  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  melancholy 
facts  that  attended  the  last  days  of  this  prince.  His 
mind  had  long  been  a  complete  wreck  ;  and  now  that 
his  digestion  refused  to  perform  its  functions,  people 
thought  it  must  be  well  nigh  all  over  whh  him.  A  year 
before  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  he  was  sadly  shaken  by  a 
tertian  ague. 

"  During  its  progress,  there  were  brought  to  him  the  relics  of 
St.  Isidore  and  St.  lago,  which  remained  six  months  in  the  palace, 
as  pledges  of  his  safety,  and  were  then  carried  back  to  their  con- 
vent by  a  procession,  in  which  the  king  walked  barefooted.  From 
this  dangerous  illness  he  only  partially  recovered,  to  continue, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  a  pining  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  imbecility,  that  rendered  him  a  very  fit  representa- 
tive of  the  declining  monarchy  which  he  governed.  On  his  con- 
valescence, he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  to  be  set 
at  liberty ;  he  daily  submitted  to  acts  of  the  most  degrading  pe- 
nance, and  believed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  incanta- 
tion or  sorcery.  *  *  *  *  Though  it  was  known 
the  king  had  been  long  galled  by  the  idea  that  he  only  held  in 
his  hand  a  barren  sceptre,  and  that  now  he  could  not  listen  to 
the  topic  without  shuddering  and  horror,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, not  only  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  city  and  court  of 
IMadrid,  but  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  king  himself.  *  * 
*  *  During  these  years,  he  merely  retained  sufficient  in- 
telligence (and  it  required  no  great  penetration)  to  see  through 
the  interested  motives  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
thus  to  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  a  painful  consciousness 
that  there  were  none  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  that  his 
importance  in  the  monarchy  depended  solely  on  his  supposed  right 
to  its  disposal  after  death.  Each  party,  too,  gave  him  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  machinations  of  the  other  to  appropriate 
his  succession.  By  these  cruel  disclosures,  he  was  held  in  a 
state  of  constant  agitation,  and  was  not  even  permitted  to  end 
in  tranquillity  the  few  and  evil  days  which  heaven  had  marked 
for  him." 

In  order  to  free  himself  in  part  from  these  annoy- 
ances, Charles  executed  a  willi  by  which  he  called  the 
young  Prince  of  Bavaria  to  the  universal  succession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  As  this  young  prince,  however, 
died  suddenly  a  few  months  after,  this  testament  was 
nugatory,  and  the  dispute  for  the  succession  rested  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrian  factions,  who  stopped  at 
nothing  they  thought  likely  to  favour  their  respective 
views. 

To  destroy  the  influence  of  tlie  queen-consort*  and 
the  Austrian  party,  the  French  faction,  headed  by  the 
Cardinal  Poitocarrero,  Froylan  Diaz,  a  new  confessor 
imposed  on  the  king,  the  Inquisitor-General,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Balbases,  and  other  grandees,  arranged  a  series 
of  operations  which  are  almost  as  laughable  as  horrible. 
Their  object  was  to  prove  that  the  king  had  been  be- 
witched, through  tlie  agency  of  the  Austrian  faction,  and 
chiefly  by  hisown  wife  Mary-Anne,  and  iiis  ministers  Oro- 
pesa and  Melgar,  who  were  anti-French.    We  have  seen 

*  The  intriguing  queen-mother  had  at  first  favoured  the  claims 
of  the  Bavarian  prince,  but  she  died  at  a  critical  moment,  about 
the  time  of  tlie  Peace  of  Ryswick,  "  in  consequence  of  a  di.sorder 
which  she  had  improperly  concealed,  and  whicli  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary  among  the  females  of  the  Austrian  line." — JMr. 
Dunlop,  on  the  authority  of  Flores's  Reynas  iT Espiuia. 
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already  lliat  the  king  thought  liiniself  under  the  influence 
of  sorcery  ;  and  this  belief  found  ready  acceptance  with 
an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 

"  The  cardinal  and  Lis  accomplices  then  convinced  Charles 
that,  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  power  of  the  unclean 
spirits  by  whom  he  was  tormented,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  exorcised  ;  *  *  and  the  king,  unable  to  withstand 
the  impressions  forced  ou  his  mind  by  Lis  ecclesiastical  advisers, 
submitted  to  the  awful  ceremony  with  agony  and  affright.  The 
task  devolved  on  a  Capuchin,  called  Francisco  ]\Iauro  Tenda,  who 
was  held  to  be  very  skilful  in  matters  of  sorcery,  and  who  per- 
formed the  conjuration  with  every  solemnity  calculated  to  inspii-e 
honor  into  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  mind.  The  king,  appalled 
at  the  force  and  energy  of  the  tremendo\is  expressions  employed 
in  the  practice  of  exorcism,  became,  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  superstitious  rite,  the  victim  of  a  melancholy  more  deep- 
seated  and  overwhelming  than  that  under  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laboured.  He  grew  restless  and  peevish,  uttering  dismal 
groans.  But  the  French  faction  were  disappointed  in  the  hojie 
they  had  entertained,  that  Charles,  overcome  by  superstitious 
fears,  would  denounce,  as  the  authors  of  his  possession,  the  heads 
of  the  Austrian  party,  who,  in  fact,  were  the  only  demons  they 
wished  to  exorcise  and  expel." 

To  effect  this  they  followed  up  the  same  game  with 
increased  boldness.  The  cardinal,  the  inquisitor-gene- 
ral, and  the  confessor,  persuaded  Charles  to  consult  a 
Dominican  friar,  called  Arguelles,  who  lived  in  the  As- 
turias,  who  was  said  to  have  a  strong  command  over 
devils,  and  to  have  driven  one  demon  out  of  a  nun  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  In  the  king's  name 
these  choice  villains  got  up  a  correspondence  with  Ar- 
guelles, the  Dominican,  who  wrote,  in  conformity  with 
their  scheme — that  the  devil,  having  been  questioned  by 
liim  in  due  form,  declared  that  the  king  had  been  fas- 
cinated in  1675,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  by 
means  of  a  decoction  of  dead  men's  brains  administered 
to  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

"  The  demon  indicated  clearly  enough  that  this  infusion  had 
been  given  by  his  mother.  *  *  *  The  remedies  prescribed 
Avere,  to  give  him,  fasting,  a  quart  of  oil,  consecrated  by  the  proper 
benedictions,  to  anoint  his  body  also  with  that  liquid,  and  to 
keep  him  strictly  separated  from  the  queen.  In  answer  to  farther 
interrogation  from  the  inquisitor  and  confessor,  whether  the  king 
had  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  sorcery  since  the  year  1075, 
it  was  answered  that  he  had  been  bewitched  on  the  24tli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1C94.  by  means  of  a  dead  body  given  to  him  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  his  food.  That  this  had  been  administered  by  orders  of 
one  who  eagerly  desired  to  come  to  Spain,  and  by  agency  of  a  per- 
son called  Maria,  residing  in  the  Calle-JIayor. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  correspondence  the  confessor  complained 
from  Madrid,  that  the  answers  were  inconsistent,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  monk,  who  pro- 
bably thought  he  had  designated  the  Austrians  and  the  queen  as 
clearly  as  was  safe  for  him,  announced  great  obstinacy  and  rebel- 
lion among  the  devils  (mucha  y  demasiaila  rtbeiion  en /os  demonios). 
Lucifer,  as  he  styled  fiis  demon,  on  being  brought  to  the  altar, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  retract  all  his  previous  statements, 
and  was  not  even  ashamed  to  confess  that  many  things  he  had 
already  related  were  arrant  falsehoods,  and  that  the  only  true  or 
accurate  information  was  to  be  procured  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 
of  Atocha. 

"  While  on  the  one  hand,  the  monk  of  the  Asturias  was  pressed 
to  employ  more  energetic  conjurations  towards  his  demons,  and 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  constantly  referred  his  correspondents 
to  our  Lady  of  Atocha,  the  grand  inquisitor  Rocaljerti  (one  of  the 
main  springs  in  their  machinery)  fell  sick  and  died,  and  the  Domi- 
nicans having  lost  his  support,  did  not  venture  longer  to  continue 
their  machinations. 

"  The  queen,  however,  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings some  time  before  the  death  of  Rocaberti,  and  learning  that 
she  had  not  herself  escaped  the  calumnies  of  the  demon,  slie  re- 
solved to  be  avenged  on  the  confessor  Froylan  Diaz.  The  vacant 
office  of  inquisitoi'-general  was  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Segovia, 
who  was  a  partisan  of  the  German  faction,  and  who  now  quickly 
satisfied  the  king  that  his  pretended  fascination  and  the  conjm-a- 
tions  which  had  been  held  were  the  effect  of  the  interested  views 
of  his  confessor.  That  infamous  impostor  was  in  consequence 
driven  from  the  confidential  situation  which  he  so  unworthily 
filled  near  the  person  of  his  atiused  sovereign,  and  was  denounced 
to  the  inquisition  for  having  placed  his  trust  in  demons,  and 
having  availed  himself  of  their  aid  to  discover  forbidden  secrets." 

The  next  thing  the  French  party  attempted  was  to  ex- 
cite the  people  of  Madrid  to  fresh  insurrections,  and,  as 
the  people  were  desperate  from  poverty  and  want,  they 
easily  succeeded.    A  fierce  and  violent  concourse  gathered 


before  the  palace,  attacked  tlie  guard,  and  hraisted  on 
seeing  the  king.  As  the  wretched  sovereign  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  seen,  the  Count  de  Benavente  adf»an<;etl 
to  the  balcony,  crying  out  aloud  that  the  king  was  a»ieep. 

"  He  has  been  asleep  too  long  already,  and  he  must 
now  awake,"  shouted  the  people.  Reason  and  remon- 
strance were  in  vain — the  courtiers  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce their  shadow  of  a  king.  Sick,  pale,  and  tottering, 
Charles  was  brought  out  into  the  balcony — unable  to 
stand  alone,  he  was  held  up  by  Uis  attendants,  and 
having  scarcely  tlie  power  to  articulate  a  word,  the 
count,  in  his  name,  told  the  multitude  that  they  must 
have  recourse  to  the  minister,  Oropesa,  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  This  formidable  riot  ended  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  minister,  whose  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  who  had  thus  the 
opportunity  he  wished  of  smoothing  the  path  to  the 
Spanish  throne  for  Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain. 

"  Enfeebled  by  disease,  worn  out  by  mental  affliction,  and  ha- 
rassed by  those  who  importuned  him  to  nominate  a  successor, 
Charles  escaped  from  the  capital  in  April,  1700,  and  sought  refnge 
in  the  cloistered  Escurial.  Abstracted  and  desponding,  he  wan- 
dered amid  the  galleries  and  vaults  of  that  stupendous  and  swUen 
fabric,  spending  his  hours  in  chaunting  matins  and  vespers  with 
the  monks  of  the  convent,  or  dirges  to  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
*  *  *  *  Amid  other  gloomy  superstitions,  the  present  king 
had  heard  that  the  sight  and  contact  of  the  mouldering  bodies  of 
deceased  ancestors  would  prolong  the  life  of  their  descendants,  or 
at  least  induce  the  departed  spirits  to  intercede  with  heaven  ia 
their  behalf.  This  strange  belief,  and  the  morbid  curiosity  of 
disea.se,  impelled  him  to  descend  into  the  Pantheon,  where  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  Castilian  monarchs.  The  ceremony  of 
opening  the  coffins  was  performed  with  all  possible  solemnity. 
He  first  unclosed  that  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  greatly 
loved ;  but  he  long  and  earnestly  contemplated  the  remains  of 
his  first  queen,  Louisa  d'Orleans,  which  bore  few  traces  of  disso- 
lution, and  exhibited  a  countenance  scarcely  less  blooming  than 
when  alive.  He  at  length  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  soon  be  with  her 
in  heaven  ;'  and  recoiling  from  the  niche  which  contained  Ler 
sarcophagus,  rushed  in  horror  from  the  aisle." 

After  his  return  to  Madrid,  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion was  visible  to  all  eyes,  and  the  now  prevailing 
French  party  pressed  him  more  and  more  to  make  a 
will,  nominating  the  grandson  of  Louis  his  successor. 
In  spite  of  his  solemn  renunciation  at  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  and  the  French  monarch  held  that  the 
right  of  succession  was  in  the  descendants  of  Maria  The- 
resa ;  but  it  was  supposed  the  nomination  of  the  Spa- 
nish king  would  add  strength  and  validity  to  this  right. 
It  was  not  in  the  royal  philosophy  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  will  of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  and  the  people, 
liaving  no  Cortes,  no  representatives,  were  no  more  con- 
sulted than  are  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  contract  of  sale.  It 
does  move  our  bile  to  reflect  that  a  miserable  idiot — an 
hereditary  madman  like  Charles,  who  had  shown  him- 
self utterly  incapable  of  governing,  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  choice,  which,  as  Mr.  Dunlop  says,  affected 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  people,  but  in- 
volved the  political  relations  of  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. But  to  such  passes  as  these  are  nations  brought 
by  absolutism  and  the  assumed  divine  right  of  kings. 

The  last  weight  thrown  into  the  French  scale  was  an 
unctions  and  cogent  letter  from  the  Pope,  soon  after  the 
reception  of  which  Charles  "  subscribed  his  celebrated 
testament,  wherein,  more  by  compulsion  and  terror  than 
by  the  spontaneous  dictates  of  his  own  free  will,  he 
appointed  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  his  universal  successor."  He  wept  as  he  put  his 
signature  to  this  deed,  and  said,  "  I  now  am  nothing;" 
which,  in  truth,  he  had  always  been.  He  lingered  on 
for  a  month  longer,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1700,  after  having  all  his  life  trembled  at  the  prospect 
of  death,  died,  as  such  people  always  die,  in  perfect 
ease  and  stupidity.  The  death  of  a  bad  king  is  generally 
a  well-spring  of  hope  to  his  subjects  ;  but  Charles  was 
so  fatal  a  sovereign  that  he  could  not  benefit  his  people 
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even  by  dying.  The  scenes  tliat  followed  his  demise  were 
worse  than  those  which  preceded  it,  and  by  his  last  act 
and  testament  he  entailed  on  Spain  a  disputed  succession, 
and  a  long-  and  most  cruel  internal  war. 

Much  good,  and,  be  it  said,  much  bad,  declamation 
has  been  spent  on  the  sufferings  of  tlie  people  under 
despotic  governments,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  occasional,  and  indeed 
frequent  instances  of  the  woe  and  wretchedness  of  the 
despots  themselves.  We  trust,  tlien,  our  short  articles 
on  Mr.  Dunlop's  highly  interesting  volumes  will  turn 
our  readers'  thoughts  in  the  latter  direction,  and  mal^e 
them  charitable  in  their  strictures  on  absolute  princes 
witliout  decreasing  their  wholesome  hatred  of  abso- 
lutism. 

ERRATA. 

Ill  the  Article  on  Cliauccr,  in  the  last  Numher  of  •  Tlic  Printing  Machine,' 
at  page  166,  col.  1,  line  45,  the  sentence  oiiglit  to  have  been  printed,— 
"  But^although  it  is  highly  probable  that  Chaucer  intended  most  of  his 

verses  to  be  taken  as  consisting  of  eleven  syllables."  It  also  gi\cs  us 

much  pleasure  to  find,  from  tlie  information  of  an  obliging  Correspondent, 
that  we  had  committed  a  mistalic  in  our  former  Article  on  Chaucer  (in 
No.  37),  in  speaking  of  the  late  Dr.  Nott,  the  Editor  of  Surrey  and 
Wyatt.    The  learned  Doctor,  we  are  happy  to  miderstand,  is  still  alive. 

THE  READING-ROOM. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Tlie  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Including  a  Journal  of 
his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  Jaraes  Boswell,  Ksq.  To  which 
are  added.  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Piozzi,  Murphy,  Tyers, 
Reynolds,  Stevens,  &c.,  and  Notes  by  various  Hands.  In 
eight  volumes.    Vol.1.    London:  Blurray,  1835. 

Between  those  who  have  read  it,  and  those  who  have 
heard  of  it  only,  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  our  language 
the  name  of  which  is  better  known  than  Boswell's  '  Life 
of  Johnson,'  and  it  is  with  no  common  satisfaction  that 
we  notice  the  present  attempt  to  place  a  beautiful  and 
highly-improved  edition  on  the  shelves  of  the  many  who 
have  not  hitherto  had  it  within  the  reach  of  their  re- 
sources. We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Preface,  in  which 
the  editors  declare  the  views  with  which  this  edition  has 
been  undertaken : — 

"  It  has  been  their  ambition,  and  it  is  their  earnest  hope,  to 
be  instrumental  in  opening  and  familiarizing  to  the  greatly  ex- 
panded and  hourly-expanding  circle  of  intelligent  readers  in  the 
less  affluent  classes  of  the  community,  a  mine  of  information  and 
amusement,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  hitherto  accessible 
only  to  the  purchasers  of  expensive  books ;  and  even  to  these  by 
no  means  so  directly  or  conveniently  as,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  and  with  them  of  so  many  legal  copyrights,  might 
have  beeu  fairly  expected  in  this  era  of  cheap  literature.'' 

It  seems  to  us  rather  interesting  to  consider  that  such 
expressions  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  less  affluent  class  of 
readers,  have  now  the  sound  of  common  places,  although 
not  many  years  since  their  utterance  would  have  pro- 
duced a  startling  effect,  as  containing  new  positions  which 
required  to  be  weighed  and  investigated.  We  accept 
the  difference  as  a  good  sign  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  We  remember  the  time  when  we  watched  with 
great  anxiety  the  first  appearance  of  such  declarations, 
and  stood  ready  to  observe  the  effect  they  would  produce. 
The  new  light  broke  in  upon  Albemarle- street  sooner 
than  we  expected,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  early  adhe- 
sion of  Mr,  Murray  to  the  new  state  of  things  has 
already  bad  considerable  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
good  cause  of  cheap  literature.  We  may  even  hope  to 
see,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  Mr.  Murray  receiving  the 
highest  tribute  for  his  exertions  in  this  cause — the  abuse 
of  Literary  Gazettes  and  Atlienceums. 

Tlie  present  publication  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
result  to  which  we  have  already  attained,  combining  as 
it  does  with  cheapness,  every  literary,  graphical,  and  typo- 
graphical desideratum.  The  materials  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell, 
provided  by  the  same  publisher;  but  a  different  and,  we 


think,  more  judicious  arrangement  has  been  adopted. 
Instead  of  interweaving  with  the  text  of  Boswell  any 
materials  derived  from  other  sources  than  his  own  pen 
or  that  of  Johnson — 

"  Their  plan  has  been  to  give,  from  minor  biographies  and 
miscellaneous  authorities,  in  the  form  oi/ool  notes  to  Boswell's  text; 
whatever  appeared  to  bear  directly  on  tl\e  subjects  therein  dis- 
cussed, or  on  fads  of  Johnson's  life  therein  omitted;  but  to  re- 
serve for  the  seventh  and  eighth  volume.^  the  rich  assemblnge  of 
mere  conversational  fragments,  supplied  by  Piozzi,  Hawkins, Tyers, 
IMiss  Reynolds,  Murphy,  Cumberland,  and  the  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  have,  in  their  various  writings, 
added  to  the  general  record  of  his  wit  and  wisdom." 

Some  additional  matter  has  also  been  obtained  for  this 
edition,  and  the  text  of  Boswell  is  now  for  the  first  time 
divided  into  chapters. 

We  cannot  close  the  volume  without  adverting  to  the 
illustrations.  We  had  not  hoped  to  see  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  a  Portrait  of  Johnson,  but  the  frontispiece 
furnishes  us  with  a  full  length,  from  a  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Archdeacon  Cambridge,  of  which  we  do 
not  remember  any  previous  engraving.  The  name  of 
the  artist  is  not  mentioned.  The  inclined  head  and  ele- 
vated arm  are  said  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  his  habitual 
colloquial  action.  The  second  illustration  is  a  fine  en- 
graving by  Finden,  after  a  drawing  by  Stanfield,  of  Lei- 
cester Market  Place,  with  the  house  and  shop  of  Mi- 
chael Johnson,  in  which  the  doctor  was  born  ;  and  the 
third  is  a  copy  of  a  curious  drawing,  representing  the 
principal  visitors  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1748,  among 
whom  appear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Cibber,  Garrick, 
Nash,  Richardson,  Whiston,  Speaker  Onslow,  Pitt  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham),  Lyttleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Lyttleton),  and  others.  The  interest  of  the  print'  is  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance,  that  the  names  underneath 
are  fac-similies  of  the  hand-writing  of  Richardson  the 
novelist. 


HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FISHES. 

A  History  of  British  Fishes,    By  Wm.  Yarrell,  F.L.S.    Part  I. 
Price  2s.  6cl.    To  be  completed  in  14  Monthly  Parts. 

It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  this  work  to  say  that  it 
promises,  when  completed,  to  be  by  far  the  best  history 
of  British  fishes  in  our  literature — for  in  truth,  with  the 
exception  of  Donovan's  defective  book,  we  have  no  work 
on  the  subject  deserving  the  name.  The  work  recom- 
mends itself  to  our  notice  also  on  other  grounds.  Its 
cheapness,  the  excellence  of  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions, of  which  fifteen  are  given  with  nine  explanatory 
vignettes  and  diagrams  in  the  part  before  us,  and  the 
high  qualifications  of  its  author,  Mr.  Yarrell — can  hardly 
fail  to  make  this  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory popular  among  all  classes  of  readers.  Upon  the 
admirable  tendency  of  such  pursuits,  as  regards  our 
moral  no  less  than  our  intellectual  being,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  now  to  expatiate.  Tliey  purify  while  they 
invigorate  the  understanding ;  and  by  familiarizing  us 
with  multiplied  instances  of  the  beautiful  adaptation  of 
structure,  organs,  and  functions,  to  the  conditions  of  the 
creature,  insensibly,  but  irresistibly  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  high  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Yarrell  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  as  well  here  observe,  that 
to  his  patient  observation  and  sagacity  we  are  indebted 
for  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  natural  history,  which 
has  been  a  mystery  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  our 
own  time,  namely, — the  mode  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
eel.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Lace'pede,  this  animal  has 
been  described  as  viviparous.  Mr.  Yarrell  has  traced 
this  universal  error  to  its  source,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  creature  is  oviparous.  (See  an  abridgment  of  his 
paper  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation.) 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work,  we 
shall  quote  the  following  observations,  many  of  which  are 
new  and  curious,  respecting  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  air  or  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  The  novelty 
and  point  of  these  observations  will  be  better  understood 
by  premising,  that  most  naturalists  speak  of  the  air- 
bladder  as  an  apparatus  essential  to  all  fishes  that  ascend 
to  the  surface,  or  dive  to  the  bottom,  at  will.  "  We 
have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Roget,  "  that  if  the  body  of  a  fish 
were  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  if  no 
muscular  exertions  were  made,  it  must  necessarily  de- 
scend in  that  fluid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  specifi- 
cally lighter,  it  would  as  necessarily  rise  to  the  surface. 
Were  the  animal  to  acquire  the  power  of  altering  at 
pleasure  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  then  possess  the 
means  of  rising  or  sinking,  without  calling  into  action 
either  the  fins  or  the  tail.  Such  is  precisely  the  object 
of  a  peculiar  mechanism  which  nature  has  provided  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  fish.  A  large  bladder,  filled 
with  air,  has  been  placed  immediately  under  the  spine,  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 
This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  air-bladder,  or  the  swim- 
ming-bladder, and  in  the  cod-fish  it  is  called  the  sound." 
When  distended  with  air  it  renders  the  whole  fish  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  surrounding  water;  and  the 
fish  is  tlius  buoyed  up  and  remains  at  the  surface  without 
any  effort  of  its  own.  On  compressing  the  bladder,  by 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  included  air 
is  condensed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  body  is 
increased,  and  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom,  "  Can 
there,"  asks  Dr.  Roget,  "  be  stronger  evidence  of  design 
than  the  placing  of  this  hydrostatic  apparatus,  acting 
upon  philosophical  principles,  in  the  interior  of  the  or- 
ganization, for  a  purpose  so  definite  and  unequivocal." 
The  following  observations,  however,  show  that  there 
are  several  fishes  which  rise  or  descend  in  the  water  at 
jdeasure,  unprovided  with  the  hydrostatic  apparatus ;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  of  universal  application  : — 

"  The  air-bladder  does  not  occur  in  all  fishes :  some  fishes, 
and  those  principally  that  live  near  the  bottom  of  the  water,  are 
without  any.  Amonjr  those  species  that  have  an  air-bladder, 
many  appear  on  the  closest  examination  to  have  no  canal  or  mbe 
by  Avhich  the  air,  with  which  the  bladder  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tended, can  escape.  Muscles  for  compressing  the  air  bladder  are 
obvious  in  some  species,  and  wanting  in  others,  yet  the  aii'- bladder 
apparently  performs  the  same  service  in  all. 

"  The  gas  contained  in  these  air-bladders  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  investigations.  Priestly  and  Fourcroy  deter- 
mined the  g:as  in  the  carp  to  be  nearly  pure  nitrogen  ;  other 
chemists  found  the  air  in  different  fishes  to  consist  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  nitrogen  in  greater  jiroportion, 
and  the  oxygen  in  smaller,  than  in  atmospheric  air.  In  the  air- 
bladder  of  marine  fishes  the  oxygen  is  in  excess,  varying  from 
forty  to  eighty-seven  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  depth  at  which 
the  different  species  usually  remained.  The  gurnards  were  fre- 
quently  selected  for  these  experiments  ;  their  air-bladders  having 
no  canal  of  communication  admitted  of  being  removed  without 
losing  their  contents.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fresh 
water  contains  more  oxygen  than  that  of  the  sea. 

"  The  air  thus  found  in  these  bladders,  however  variable  in 
its  nature,  is  believed  to  l)e  secreted  by  the  inner  lining  mem- 
brane, and  in  some  instances  by  a  red  body,  which  api)ears  to 
form  part  of  the  walls  of  the  air-bladder  itself,  and  is  made  up  of 
minute  blood-vessels  arranged  between  the  membranes.  This 
structure  in  the  conger  eel  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amination. 

"  That  the  air  found  in  this  bladder  is  not  taken  in  at  the 
mouth,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  perfection  of  the  valves  of  the 
canal,  which  only  open  outwards,  but  also  by  the  want  of  uni- 
form it  j' in  the  (|uality  of  the  air  itself,  and  its  existence  in  those 
swimming-bladders  that  have  no  canal  of  communication.  That 
one  use  of  these  air-bladders  to  the  fishes  possessing  them,  is  to 
enable  them  to  alter  their  specific  gravity  with  reference  to  that 
of  the  fluid  they  inhabit,  seems  almost  certain.  W'e  see  the 
gold-fishes  in  our  ornamental  vases  ascend  and  descend  in  the 
water  without  making  any  visible  external  muscular  effort.  In 
this  respect,  their  action  is  to  be  understood  and  explained  by  the 
well  known  liydrostatic  toy  of  the  philosophical  instrument 
makers,  in  Avhich  a  small  glass  balloon,  or  other  figure,  confined 
iu  a  column  of  water,  has  its  weight,  by  the  introduction  of  a 


small  quantity  of  air,  so  nicely  balanced  in  reference  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water,  that  it  is  made  to  ascend  or  descend 
according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  made  by  the  finger  on  the 
elastic  cover  of  the  top. 

"In  other  respects,  liowever,  the  function  is  quite  as  anoma- 
lous and  uncertain  as  the  quality  of  its  contained  gas.  Our  two 
red  mullets  have  no  swimming  bladder,  yet  they  appear  in  the 
water  to  possess  all  the  i)owers  of  the  Indian  or  American  spe- 
cies, which  are  well  jirovided  with  them.  The  two  British  spe- 
cies of  mackerel,  hereafter  to  be  described,  both  swim  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  same  apparent  swiftness  and  ease: 
one  has  a  swimming  bladder,  the  other  none.  Of  our  two  species 
of  iiri/iagorisci/s,  which,  as  far  as  the  habits  of  such  rare  fishes  are 
known,  appear  to  possess  the  same  powers,  one  has  a  swimming 
bladder,  the  other  not." 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Middleton,  Lcinrashire.--LoYd  Suffield,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  his  seat  at  Middleton,  established  at  his  own  ex- 
pense an  evening  school  for  adults. 

Warwick  and  Leamington  Mechanics'  Institute. — A 
most  interesting  lectiu-e  has  just  been  delivered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute  by  Dr.  Conolly,  on  the  important 
subject  of  '  Physical  Education.' 

Mechanics'  Institute  at  Cambridge.  —  On  Thursday, 
March  12,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, at  which  resolutions  were  agreed  to  for  forming  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  lor  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  for  the  extension  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge.  The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  was  in  the 
Chair. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society,  a  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Murphy,  was 
read,  containing  the  conclusion  of  his  '  Researches  on  the 
Inverse  Calculus  of  Definite  Integrals;'  also,  a  Memoir 
by  R.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  on  the  '  Solution  of  Cone  Problems 
connected  with  the  Theory  of  Straight  Lines  and  Planes,' 
by  a  new  and  symmetrical  method  of  co-ordinates.  A 
communication  was  likewise  made  by  W.  Hipkins,  Esq. 
on  Physical  Geology,  in  which  he  showed,  on  mechanical 
principles,  that  forces  of  elevation,  acting  on  extended 
masses  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  double  system  of  iissures,  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  beds,  the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  direction.  In 
a  discussion  which  afterwards  took  place.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick pointed  out  several  districts  which  illustrated  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Hipkins's  theory. 

Holbeck  Youths"  Guardian  Society. — In  the  manufac- 
turing village  of  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  a  few  persons  in  the 
humble  spheres  of  life  have  recently  established  a  society 
under  the  above  designation,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  protection  of 
the  morals  of  the  youthful  population  of  both  sexes.  They 
propose  to  accomplish  this  by  the  formation  of  a  library,  to 
which  6(/.  entrance-money  is  contributed,  and  a  halfpenny 
per  week  afterwards — the  reading  of  lectures  and  papers  on 
useful  subjects — attendance  at  Sunday-schools — and  more 
particularly  the  enforcement,  by  parents  and  over-lookers 
in  mills,  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  both  by  practice 
and  precept.  There  are  now  nearly  200  young  men  who 
are  subscribers  to  the  library,  and  130  parents,  heads  of 
families,  have  publicly  pledged  themselves  to  assist  in  the 
work.  The  master-manufacturers  have  also  liberally  en- 
couraged the  scheme,  and  the  society  has  raised  nearly 
30/.  in  aid  of  its  operation,  and  collected  600  volumes  for 
the  library. 

LECTURES  RECENTLY  DELIVERED,  OR  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE 
FOLLOWING  INSTITUTIONS  :  — 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Botanic  Geography,  by 
Mr.  Cornwell. 

Keighley  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  the  Atmosphere,  by 

the  Rev.  T.  Drury,  rector  of  Keighley. 
Leeds  Literary  Instiiution.— On  Statistical  Knowledge, 

by  Robert  Baker,  esq..  Superintendent  of  Factories. 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution. — A  course  of  eight  Lectures 

on  the  present  State  of  Literature  in  France,  by 

M,  Lei'ebvre. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  Nos.  VII.  &  VIII. 
Mr.  Ilosking,  ou  the  Plymouth  Breakwater. 

Friday,  March  G. — We  cannot  say  that  we  were  very 
much  entertained  or  instructed  by  this  lecture  ;  and  our 
disappointment  was  perhaps  the  greater  that  we  expected 
both  instruction  and  entertainment  from  the  autiior  of 
the  article  '  Architecture,'  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.'  The  subject,  indeed,  belongs  to  civil  engineering, 
rather  than  to  the  architect ;  and,  to  be  treated  properly, 
the  lecturer  should  unite  a  practical  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics, with  no  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mathemati- 
cal laws  which  regulate  the  velocity  of  currents,  and  the 
strength  and  weight  of  materials.  From  Mr.  Hosking 
confining  himself  to  a  mere  recapitulation  of  such  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Breakwater  as  are  contained  in  the  printed 
statements  of  the  engineers,  we  infer  that  his  views  are 
different  from  ours,  or  that  he  does  not  possess  this  union 
of  theoretical  and  practical  science.  The  most  curious 
fact  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Hosking,  was  that  which  illus- 
trated the  great  transporting  force  of  tidal  currents.  On 
one  occasion,  pieces  of  rock  from  two  to  five  tons'  weight 
were  swept  away,  by  a  strong  gale,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  We 
wish  the  lecturer  had  also  told  us  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  forward  force  of  the  current  had  aflfected  or 
disturbed  that  portion  of  the  work  next  the  bottom.  The 
reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  much  the  velocity, 
and  thence  the  transporting  power  of  a  current  of  water, 
is  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  bottom  over  which  it 
flows.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  angler,  that  where  the 
surface-velocity  of  a  stream  may  be  equal  to  three  miles 
an  hour — and,  therefore,  sutficient  to  transport  small  stones 
and  pebbles  to  a  distance — the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will 
not  be  two  miles,  and  will  not  disturb  sand  or  mud.  In  truth, 
were  it  otherwise,  fishes  could  not  form  any  permanent 
connexions  of  place,  so  as  to  continue  their  species :  fresh- 
water spawn,  for  example,  would  be  washed  to  the  sea  by 
the  first  breeze  that  increased  the  velocity  of  the  surface. 
In  a  storm,  fishes  hurry  to  the  bottom  as  the  place  of 
safety.  The  action  of  a  strong  sea  upon  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  might  furnish  some  interesting  data  for 
determining  the  retarding  force  of  the  friction  of  the 
bottom,  and  for  determining  the  transporting  force  of 
waves  and  currents  relatively  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body  transported. 

Mr.  Davidson  on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Condition  of  Jerusalem. 

Friday,  March  13. — This  was,  on  the  whole,  an  interest- 
ing Lecture,  Mr.  Davidson  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Holy  City,  with  all  his  recollections  and  enthusiasm 
fresh  and  vivid  about  him.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that 
he  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  most  interesting  locality  ;  though  he  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  examined  each 
spot  and  scene  of  the  strange  and  awful  events  which 
elevate  the  history  of  Jerusalem  above  that  of  all  the  other 
cities  in  the  universe.  In  most  instances  he  has  followed 
in  the  steps  of  Chateaubriand,  and  like  that  enthusiastic 
writer,  is  actuated  by  an  amiable  faith  in  the  very  tradi- 
tions which  are  attached  to  every  stone  and  inch  of  the 
Jewish  capital.  We  shall  pass  over  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Davidson's  lecture  wliich  was  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Jerusalem, — as  the  leading  facts  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  wall  of  Adrian  and  the 
position  of  the  camps  of  Titus  and  the  Crusaders  were  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  a  short  exposition, — and 
shall  confine  our  notice  to  his  own  personal  observations. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  about  nine  hours  going  from  Joppa 
on  the  sea  coast  to  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the  city  by  the 
north  gate,  and  was  lodged  in  the  monastery  near  to  He- 
lena's monument.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  dis- 
appointment, not  unmixed  with  sadness.  That  heart 
must,  indeed,  be  insensible  which  feels  no  painful  emo- 
tion amid  the  decay  of  all  that  has  been  great  and  vene- 
rable— amidst  the  ruin,  moral,  political,  and  physical, 
which  the  city  of  David  on  so  large  a  scale  exhibits.  Mr. 
Davidson  said,  that  the  first  impression  which  the  streets 
or  rather  lanes  of  Jerusalem  makes  upon  a  stranger  is  one 
of  desolation.   There  is  no  commerce — no  bustle— all  is 


silence  and  solitude ;  arid  though  the  population  exceeds 
14,000  souls,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  the 
plague,  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled  in  horror, 
Mr.  Davidson  walked  round  the  walls  in  about  an  hour, 
and  calculates  their  extent  to  be  three  miles,  an  estimate 
which  we  may  remark  exceeds  by  nearly  half  a  mile  that 
current  among  travellers.  The  innumerable  thrilling  re- 
collections which  rush  upon  the  mind  at  every  turn  in 
this  city  of  prodigies  soon  dispel  all  feelings  not  allied  to 
wonder  and  admiration  and  awe  and  enthusiasm.  Every 
edifice  speaks  of  Christianity  and  the  Saviour,  and  every 
monument  is  the  monument  of  a  miracle  ;  and  every  hill 
and  valley  is  associated  with  some  astonishing  event,  or 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  prophet  or  apostle's  glory. 
Here  David  placed  the  ark  of  Jehovah  which  he  trans- 
ferred from  Kersath-Jearim  to  the  hill  of  Sion.  It  was 
here  that  during  a  long  succession  of  ages  the  oracles  of 
God  were  wont  to  be  uttered  by  men  holy  and  inspired  ; 
it  was  here  the  Lord  deigned  to  reside  under  the  daz- 
zling form  of  the  Schecinah;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
redemption  of  mankind  was  effected  by  the  ignominious 
death  of  the  cross.  The  stupendous  miracle  of  the  resur- 
rection was  performed  at  Jerusalem.  There  also  were 
heard  the  mysterious  sentences  which  were  uttered  by  the 
"  daughter  of  the  voice,"  and  here  the  high  priests  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  instructed  in  the  deep  mysteries 
of  Urim  and  Thummira.  Sion's  hill,  where  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said  "  the  law  shall  go  forth"  stands  south  of  the 
modern  city.  Tophel  is  situated  beneath  it,  in  the  "  plea- 
sant valley  of  Hinnim,"  where  Moloch,  -; 

"  horrid  king,  besmear'd  witli  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears," 
set  up  his  temple  and  parents  offered  up  their  chiklren 
as  sacrifices. 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God," 

still  bathes  the  feet  of  the  holy  Zion.  To  the  east  lies  the 
vale  of  Jehosaphat,  which  is  watered  by  the  Kedroni,  and 
in  which  the  good  Josiah  burnt  the  groves  of  Baal.  Be- 
yond arises  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  Jesus  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  while  he  sat  on  the  "  rock 
of  prediction,"  close  to  which  on  the  right  Solomon  built 
high  places  to  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth,  and  to  other  idols 
of  the  heathen.  The  temple  of  .leliovah  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah — the  site  now  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque,  occu- 
pying the  sacred  spot  whch  is  forbidden  ground  to  the 
Christian  pilgrim  who,  with  a  sigh,  beholds  this  its  dese- 
cration. 

The  situation  of  J  erusalem  is  remarkably  imposing.  It 
stands— perhaps  we  should  rather  say  stood—  on  several 
eminences  of  unequal  heights,  some  parts  of  which  slope 
gradually— on  others  the  sides  are  abrupt  and  precipitous. 
All  around,  excepting  to  the  north,  run  deep  ravines  and 
valleys  like  entrenchments  Ibrmed  by  nature,  beyond 
which  arise  mountains  of  greater  height,  which  encircle 
and  seem  to  protect  the  city.  Its  natural  strength  was 
well  proved  against  Titus  and  his  Romans,"  and  Godfrey 
and  the  Crusaders. 

Mr.  Davidson  took  much  pains  to  point  out  the  ground- 
lessness of  Dr.  Clarke's  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Our  readers  may  remember  the 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  trampled  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  "  all  the  trumpery 
attached  to  it."  That  eminent  traveller  maintained  that 
the  so  called  tradition  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  which  the  monks  imposed  upon  Constantine  and  his 
mother,  was  not  tenable — 1st,  because  it  would,  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  Oriental  nations,  and  in  some  degree  to 
the  language  of  the  evangelists,  place  the  sepulchre  within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city;  and,  2ndly,  because  the 
tomb  does  not  resemble  the  "  cryptse"  excavated  in  rocks, 
in  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead. 
Now  Mr.  Davidson  maintains  that  the  crucifixion  and  the 
burial  took  place  outside  of  the  ancient  walls — not,  it  is 
true,  upon  the  hill  which  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
site,  but  on  a  place  called  Calvary  (and  which  we  infer 
was  not  a  hill),  so  called  from  its  being  the  place  of  .skulls 
— that  is,  bald  heads — calvus  being  the  Latin  for  Ixald. 
Golgotha  is  the  Syro-Chaldaic  word  for  a  skull.  St.  John 
and  St.  Mark  call  the  place  Golgotha— '•  the  place  of 
skulls;"  while  St.  Luke,  the  best  educated  of  the  evan- 
gelists, simply  and  correctly  says,  "  they  came  to  a  place 
called  Skldl "  {uTrviKdiiv  im  rbv  ronov  icaXovfitvov  Kpaviov). 
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We  liave  not  room  to  follow  Mr.  Davidson  through  the 
historical  evidence  which  Chateaubriand  has  brought  to 
bear  in  favour  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
We  confess  it  did  not  appear  to  us  as  decisive  against  Dr. 
Clarke's  scepticism,  as — if  we  may  judge  by  the  applause 
which  followed  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture— it  appeared 
to  a  large  portion  of  his  auditors. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  London  Geological  Society  assembled  on  the  5th  of 
November  last,  for  the  session. 

Among  the  papers  which  have  since  been  read  at  the  even- 
ing meetings, are  the  following  :  "  On  a  new  classification  of 
fishes,  and  on  the  geological  distriljution  of  fossil  fishes,"  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel ;  "  An  account  of  theraised 
lieach,  near  Hope's  Nose,  in  Devonshiie,  and  other  recent 
disturbances  in  that  neighbourhood,"  by  A.  C.  Austen, 
Esq. ;  "  Some  facts  in  the  geology  of  the  central  and  west- 
ern portions  of  North  America,"  by  H.  D.  Rogers,  Esq. ; 
a  letter  from  H.T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq.,  on  the  Anthracite 
found  near  Biddeford,  in  North  Devon;  and  a  paper  on 
the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  dividing  range  between  Hunter's  River  (lat. 
32°  south)  and  Moreton  Bay  (lat  270°  south),  with  obser- 
vations on  the  geology  of  Moreton  Bay  and  Brisbane 
River,  New  South  Wales,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

Professor  Agassiz's  paper  stated,  that  the  author,  having 
undertaken  an  examination  of  recent  fishes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  them  with  the  fossil  species,  had,  in 
the  course  of  it,  arrived  at  a  classification  differing,  in  ge- 
neral, considerably  from  the  previous  arrangements  adopted 
by  naturalists.  One  of  the  essential  characters  of  fishes 
is,  to  have  their  skin  covered  with  scales  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  structure.  This  covering,  which  protects  the 
animal  without,  is  in  direct  relation  with  its  internal  organ- 
ization, and  Professor  Agassiz  has  found  that  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  scales,  fishes  may  be  divided  into 
more  natural  orders  than  had  hitherto  been  adopted.  In 
this  manner  he  has  established  four  orders,  which  bear 
some  relation  to  the  divisions  of  Artedi  and  Cuvier ;  but 
one  of  which,  hitherto  completely  misunderstood,  is  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  genera  whose  species  are  found 
in  only  the  most  ancient  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  globe. 
If  we  estimate  the  number  of  fishes,  now  known,  to  amount 
to  about  eight  thousand  species,  it  may  be  stated  that 
more  than  three-fourths  belong  to  only  two  of  the  four 
orders,  and  the  other  fourth  part  of  living  species  will  be 
referrible  to  the  other  two  orders,  which  are  now  far  from 
numerous,  but  which  existed  during  the  whole  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  earth  began  to  be 
inhabited,  till  the  time  when  the  animals  of  the  green- 
sward lived. 

These  remarkable  conclusions  to,  which  M.  Agassiz  had 
come,  from  the  study  of  more  than  six  hundred  fossils  on 
the  Continent,  have  been  corroborated  by  the  inspection 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  specimens  found 
in  English  collections. 

The  author  next  observes,  that  in  fishes  more  consider- 
able differences  may  be  remarked  within  narrow  geological 
limits  than  among  inferior  animals.  We  do  not  see  in  the 
class  of  fishes  the  same  genera,  nor  even  the  same  families, 
pervading  the  whole  series  of  formations,  as  takes  place 
among  zoophytes  and  testacea.  On  the  contrary,  from 
one  formation  to  another,  this  class  is  represented  by  very 
different  genera,  referrible  to  families  which  soon  become 
extinct,  as  if  the  complicated  structure  of  a  superior  or- 
ganization could  not  long  be  perpetuated  without  impor- 
tant modifications  ;  or  rather,  as  if  animal  life  tended  to  a 
more  rapid  diversification  in  the  superior  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  during  equal  periods  of  time,  than  in  its 
lower  grades.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  which 
M.  Agassiz  has  observed  is,  that  he  does  not  know  a  single 
species  of  fossil  fish  which  is  found  successively  in  two 
formations,  whilst  he  is  acquainted  with  a  great  number 
which  have  a  very  considerable  horizontal  extent.  But 
the  class  of  fish  presents  besides  to  zoological  geology,  the 
immense  advantage  of  traversing  all  formations.  Thus 
they  afford  us  the  only  example  of  a  great  division  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals  in  which  we  may  follow  all  the  changes 
experienced  in  their  organization  din  ing  the  greatest  lapse 
of  time  of  which  we  have  any  measure. 


The  district  noticed  in  Mr.  Rogers's  paper,  includes  the 
vast  tract  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  36th  to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  principal  physical  features  of  the  country  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  immense  plains  which  extend 
from  the  Mississippi  to  that  range,  circle  round  its  southern 
termination,  and  are  prolonged  into  Mexico,  and  north- 
ward to  an  unknown  distance. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  consist,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  of  primary  formations,  and  their  eastern  chain, 
the  Black  Hills,  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  greenstone, 
amygdaloid,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  Chains  of  primary 
mountains,  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  volcanic  tracts, 
constitute  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  ;  but  to  the  east  of  that  range  are  several  hori- 
zontal formations,  of  the  limits  or  relative  ages  of  which 
little  is  known. 

The  country  from  the  falls  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains, 
and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Co- 
lorad,  as  well  as  the  plains  included  within  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  composed  of  a  red  saliferous  sandstone, 
containing  beds  of  clay;  and  Mr.  Rogers  is  of  opinion 
that  the  same  formation  extends  into  Mexico,  and  that 
the  red  sandstone,  described  by  Humboldt  as  occurring 
extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  may 
belong  to  it. 

No  recent  volcanic  production  appears  to  have  been 
yet  brought  from  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pumice  which  annually  de- 
scends the  Missouri;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the 
quarter  whence  it  is  derived.  West  of  the  mountains, 
however,  from  the  Salmon  River  to  beyond  Louis's  River, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  insulated 
mountains  called  the  Butts,  the  country  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  lava,  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  deep,  extensive 
fissures,  having  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountains. 
Volcanic  mounds,  cracked  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by 
fissures,  are  numerous  over  the  whole  region  ;  but  no  lava 
appears  to  have  flown  from  them,  and  Mr.  Rogers  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  formed  by  the  action  of  elastic  or 
gaseous  matter.  In  many  places  deep  circular  funnels,  a 
few  yards  in  diameter,  penetrate  the  surface.  For  more 
than  forty  miles  the  Columbia  runs  between  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  lava  and  obsidian,  from  200  to  300  feet  high, 
which  are  traversed  by  great  fissures,  and  present  all  the 
phenomena  of  dykes  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The 
Malador  branch  of  the  Columbia  flows  through  a  similar 
gorge. 

In  the  course  of  the  memoir,  Mr.  Rogers  corrects  the 
accounts  previously  given  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  which, 
he  says,  a  Mr.  Sublette  (a  gentleman  engaged  for  eleven 
years  in  the  fur  trade)  journeyed  round,  and  ascertained  to 
have  no  outlet,  though  it  receives  two  considerable 
streams  of  fresh  water.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  esti- 
mated to  be  150  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  or  50. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Fifth  Lecture  on  Sound,  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 

The  subject  of  this  Lecture  was  the  'Vibrations  of  Elastic 
Surfaces,  with  reference  to  the  figures  produced  on  the 
lines  of  rest  during  these  vibrations.'  Chladni  was  the 
first  to  notice,  that  if  sand  be  strewed  upon  plates  of  wood, 
brass,  or  glass,  which  are  made  to  vibrate  by  the  stroke  of 
a  bow,  it  is  collected  into  such  lines  as  indicate  those  parts 
which  remain,  either  perfectly,  or  very  nearly,  at  rest 
during  these  vibrations.  The  readiest  mode  of  producing 
these  figures  is  to  procure  a  thin  plate  of  glass  of  uniform 
thickness,  which  should  be  grasped  by  the  hand  or  nip- 
pers, at  a  point  in  one  of  the  lines  of  rest  in  the  figure 
which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  strew  sand  evenly  over  it, 
and  strike  it  by  drawing  the  fiddle-bow  against  that  part 
of  the  edge  which  it  is  supposed  will  vibrate  most.  If 
two  lines  of  rest  intersect  each  other,  the  plate  is  to  be 
grasped  at  the  point  of  intersection.  When  there  are  no 
intersecting  lines,  the  figures  are  much  more  difficult  to 
produce  ;  in  this  case  the  plate  may  be  balanced  on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  fingers  being  applied 
to  points  of  rest,  while  the  plate  is  struck  on  the  upper 
side  by  the  blow  of  a  piece  of  cork  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  of  whalebone.  If  two  figures  have  the  same  point 
of  intersection,  on  some  similar  lines,  then  the  finger 
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should  be  applied  to  such  points  as  belong  only  to  the 
figure  which  it  is  wished  to  produce.  Among  the  con- 
clusions obtained  by  Chladni  are  these ;  that  the  portion 
of  the  plate  on  the  one  side  of  the  line  of  rest  marked  out 
by  the  sand,  always  vibrates  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  portion  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  line  ;  that  all 
lines  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  ;  that  where  there 
are  curved  lines,  these  lines  are  not  parallel  to  one  another, 
but  each  first  approaches  and  then  recedes  from  the  other. 
Subsequently  to  this,  Chladni  observed  that  lyeopodium 
powder  strewed  upon  a  glass  plate  assumed,  in  addition 
to  those  lines  whicii  are  marked  out  by  the  sand,  stations 
on  those  points  and  lines  which  vibrate  most.  The  cause 
of  this  was  explained  by  Professor  Faraday  ;  by  the  sudden 
motion  in  the  surrounding  air  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  glass,  a  current  of  air  is  formed  about  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  which  sets  towards  the  points  that  vibrate  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  carries  with  it  the  light  lyeopodium 
powder,  but  has  not  the  power  to  move  the  heavier  sand. 
The  course  of  Professor  Wheatstone's  investigations  has 
enabled  him  to  add  to  Chladni's  results  the  conclusion, 
that  every  figure,  which  does  not  consist  wholly  of  a  series 
of  straight  lines,  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the 
effect  of  the  simultaneous  production  of  two  series  of  vibra- 
tions in  straight  lines,  one  series  of  straight  lines  crossing 
the  other  series.  Figures  may  also  be  produced  by  strew- 
ing a  thin  and  tightly-stretched  sheet  of  caoutchouc, 
with  lyeopodium  powder,  and  holding  it  immediately  over 
a  small  conical  tube,  which  is  made  to  sound  by  the  organ- 
bellows.  A  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  sounding  a 
musical-glass  with  a  bow,  and  holding  it  over  a  tightly- 
stretched  membrane,  on  which  sand  is  strewed :  this 
method  exhibits  a  variety  of  figures  not  easily  produced 
upon  the  glass  plate.  If  the  glass  plate  be  sprinkled  with 
water,  it  will  assume  the  position  of  the  sand.  If  raw 
white  of  egg  be  spread  upon  the  plate,  it  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  minute,  parallel  undulations,  which 
may  be  seen  by  reflected  light.  If  a  musical- glass,  con- 
taining water,  be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  stroke  of  a 
fiddle-bow,  it  will  in  general  divide  itself  into  four  por- 
tions of  independent  vibrations,  the  two  opposite  vibrations 
being  in  contrary  directions.  The  phenomena  described 
above  are  all  produced  by  striking  the  plates  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  their  surfaces  :  a  different  series  of 
phenomena  arise  from  tangential  vibrations. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeling  of  the  Olh  of  March, 
Knowledge  of  Saturn's  Ring  and  Satellites  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

A  LETTER  was  veceived  from  M.  Paravey,  communicating 
'  Some  Conjectures  as  to  the  Knowledge  of  Saturn's  Ring 
by  the  Egyptians.'  He  commences  by  remarking,  that 
the  ideas  of  a  crown  and  royalty  are  connected  with  the 
god  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  planet ;  and  that  his 
name,^c/'o«06- (sic),  is  connected  with  the  Latin  corona; 
so  that  this  star  might  have  originally  been  designated 
as  the  star  of  the  crown,  or  the  crowned.  Upon  several  an- 
cient monuments  a  crown  is  given  to  Saturn.  He  next 
observes,  that,  on  the  Greek  medals  of  the  gnomes  of 
Egypt  which  have  reference  to  the  planets,  the  croco- 
dile is  the  type  of  Saturn  ;  that  the  god  Saturn, — whose 
Egyptian  name  was  Sev,  Sevk,  Souck,  or  Suchus, — was 
represented  by  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head ;  that  the 
word  suchus  is  still  used  by  the  modern  Egyptians  to  sig- 
nify the  crocodile,  which  is  also  the  signification  of  the 
Arabic  word  pharao,  used  in  the  Bible  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Again,  of  the  twelve  ani- 
mals which,  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamese, 
are  the  symbols  of  a  cycle  of  as  many  years,  the  fil'th  is 
the  dragon,  the  emblem  of  royalty  ;  but,  in  the  Turkish 
cycle,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  crocodile,  which  was  pro- 
bably substituted  for  the  dragon.  This  dragon  of  the 
Chinese  is  named  firio, — a  word,  says  M.  Paravey,  almost 
identical  with  the  Arabic  pharao,  a  crocodile.  "  Under 
all  these  different  figures,"  continues  M.  Paravey,  "  Sa- 
turn appears  as  the  royal  planet — the  planet  with  a 
circular  (ringed)  crown— the  chronos  of  the  Gieeks.  But 
there  are  still  more  convincing  proofs  : — In  Plate  XXI.  of 
'  Champollion's  Egyptian  Pantheon,'  is  depicted  the  god 
Saturn,  with  red  flesh,  a  man's  head,  and  as  bearing  on 
his  head  (besides  the  goat's  horns,  the  urosus,  and  the 


two  leaves  or  feathers  which  form  a  part  of  his  usual  head- 
gear) a  red  globe,  supported  by  a  semicircular  yellow 
ring,  clearly  delineated,  which  fits  exactly  to  the  globe. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  shape  in  which  Saturn's  ring 
appears  to  our  telescopes;  but  M.  Ampere  agrees  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  an  indistinct  view  of  it  in  certain  posi- 
tions would  have  given  this  Egyptian  figure." 

"  Of  the  elhptical  form  we  have  traces  in  another  figure 
— plate  xiv.  of  Champollion  ;  a  god,  painted  yellow,  and 
having  a  hawk's  head,  bearing  on  it  a  flattened  globe  ;  the 
uroeus  or  basilic  is  depicted  on  this  globe,  to  which  a  semi 
circular  elliptical  ring  is  fitted.  The  urceus  serpent,  or 
dragon,  the  emblem  of  royalty  and  of  Saturn,  and  the 
yellow  complexion  of  the  god, — yellow  being  the  colour  of 
gold,  the  colour  imperial  of  China  and  all  Asia,  demon- 
strate that  this  figure  is  intended  to  pourtray — not  the 
god  Lunus,  as  supposed  by  M.  Champollion,  but — Saturn : 
as  to  his  being  figured  with  a  hawk's  head,  that  is  to  indi- 
cate simply  a  conjunction  of  the  moon  and  Saturn." 

M.  Paravey  conjectures  that  the  satellites  might  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients.  The  principal  ground  for 
this  proposition  is,  that  the  Indians,  if  Bailly  be  correct, 
reckon  fifteen  worlds  or  planets  ;  this  number  is  made  out 
by  adding  to  the  seven  planets,  four  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  four  of  Saturn. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter,  M.  Paravey  alludes  to  the 
question  started  by  himself  in  a  former  communication, 
whether  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  can  or  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye:  he  maintains  the  negative,  and 
quotes,  in  confirmation,  the  opinion  of  M.  Arago,  who 
thinks  that  those  persons,  who  have  imagined  that  they 
saw  Jupiter's  satellites  with  the  naked  eye,  saw  only  small 
stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  planet. 

A  conversation  ensued  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
Messrs.  Bouvard,  Ampere,  Biot,  and  Libri,  took  part. 

Three  microscopic  lenses  of  garnet  were  presented  by 
M.  Charles  Chevallier,  who  stated  that  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster has  employed  in  his  researches  lenses  of  garnet  with 
greater  success  than  lenses  of  any  other  material. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THE- TWELFTH  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY 

OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  Suffolk-street.] 
This  we  think  decidedly  the  best  exhibition  which  the 
Society  has  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  an  institution  wiiich  rests  its  claims  to  success  on  no 
exclusive  principles  or  factitious  pretensions  rising  into 
rapid  popularity.  Here,  no  system  is  established  wliicli 
enables  the  members  to  crusli  competition  and  appropriate 
the  whole  field  to  themselves ;  evei-y  exhibiter  has  fair 
play,  and  we  trust,  and  doubt  not,  that  the  directors  will 
experience  the  truth  of  tlie  adage,  that  honesty  is  tlie 
best  policy.  In  tlie  works  of  tlie  younger  class  of  prac- 
titioners we  discern  visible  improvement,  and  many 
artists  of  established  and  eminent  reputation  have  con- 
tributed their  performances.  In  the  class  of  history, 
Mr.  Haydon  is  most  conspicuous.  His  picture  of  '  Cas- 
sandra predicting  tlie  murder  of  Agamemnon  on  his 
arrival,  after  ten  years'  absence,  at  Mycenie,'  No.  149, 
is,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  At 
the  moment  when  the  king  arrives  at  the  gates  of  his 
palace,  his  murder  having  been  already  determined  on 
by  his  treacherous  wife  and  her  paramour,  Cassandra  is 
seized  witli  the  dreadful  inspiration,  and  shrieks  out  that 
"  There  will  be  murder  in  that  palace!"  Aegistheus  de- 
termines to  perpetrate  the  deed  at  once,  but  is  restrained 
by  Ciytemestra,  who  represses  his  dagger  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  otiier,  she  invites  the  king  to  dcsccnfl 
from  his  car.  This  subject  is  full  of  the  elements  of  the 
picturesque,  involving  deep  pathos,  energetic  action,  and 
diversified  character  ;  the  expression  throughout  is  finely 
discriminated,  from  the  tremulous  visage  of  Ciytemestra, 
pregnant  with  guilt  and  guile,  to  the  noble  countenance 
of  Cassandra,  which  personifies  whatever  might  be  con- 
ceived by  the  most  poetic  imagination  of  the  head  of  the 
young  prophetess  :  it  is  not,  however,  purely  ideal,  being 
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a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  This  picture  has 
been  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Martin's 
picture,  '  David  spareth  Saul  at  Hachilah,'  No.  195,  ex- 
hibits the  usual  characteristics  of  the  artist's  style ;  the 
subject,  indeed,  admits  not  of  those  tumultuous  and  mul- 
titudinous groups  by  which  many  of  his  compositions  are 
animated,  but  it  has  that  combination  of  scenic  and  ele- 
mental grandeur  in  which  he  so  eminently  excels.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  picture  is  repose ;  its  general  effect  is,perhaps, 
somewhat  too  cold.  It  is  nevertheless  highly  solemn  and 
impressive.  The  sleeping  soldiery  are  dimly  discerned  by 
the  red  watch-fires,  the  lurid  effect  of  which  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  pale,  serene  light  of  the  moon. 

Among  the  smaller  historical  works,  there  are  many 
of  high  promise,  although  in  some  instances  deficient 
in  that  maturity  of  judgment  which  can  only  result  from 
continued  practice  and  experience.  '  Eidley  and  Lati- 
mer at  the  Stake,'  No.  181,  by  L.  B.  Adams,  is  very 
successful  in  what  relates  to  breadth  and  general  style  ; 
but  the  expression  of  Ridley  rather  appears  to  us  that 
of  a  gentleman  giving  directions  to  his  gardener,  than 
of  a  person  about  to  suffer  martyrdom.  He  is  said,  it 
is  true,  to  have  listened  to  the  revilings  of  his  enemies 
with  perfect  equanimity  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  com- 
posure of  high-wrought  moral  energy,  or  religious 
resignation,  is  widely  different  from  placid  indifference. 
The  savage  rancour  of  the  monks  is,  however,  expressed 
with  great  force  and  effect. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  Gallery  is  '  The 
Reprieve,'  J.  Herbert,  No.  53.  We  think  '  The  Pardon,' 
would  have  been  a  better  title.  A  young  female,  who 
kneels  before  a  military  commander,  is  soliciting,  and — 
it  appears — has  obtained  a  reprieve  for  an  individual 
who  is  seen  surrounded  by  the  apparatus  of  death,  on  a 
distant  scaffold.  The  action  of  the  female  is  in  the 
highest  degree  beautiful,  and  much  pathetic  sentiment  is 
expressed,  although  the  face  is  not  seen  ;  but  the  male 
figure  wants  dignity,  both  physical  and  moral :  so  far 
from  looking  like  a  person  of  sufficient  authority  to 
grant  a  reprieve,  he  seems  scarcely  fit  to  carry  it. 

No.  66,  '  Amelia  waiting  for  her  Husband,'  from 
Fielding's  novel,  is  an  evidence  of  great  improvement 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prentis.  We  have  frequently  noticed 
this  artist's  works,  as  evincing  considerable  powers  of 
conception,  but  unsustained  by  a  corresponding  degree 
of  executive  skill ;  this  deficiency,  however,  cannot  be 
charged  on  the  little  picture  before  us,  which  unites  to 
delicate  feeling  a  high  degree  of  manual  excellence. 
There  is  great  sweetness  both  in  the  colouring  and  exe- 
cution ;  and,  what  is  a  merit  of  a  very  high  order,  those 
qualities  are  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture, — doing  their  office,  and  no  more. 

No.  159,  from  '  Le  Diable  Boiteux,'  by  H.  F.  Goblet, 
is  a  curious  picture,  which  puzzles  the  spectator  to  know 
what  to  make  of  it :  it  represents  a  gentleman  asleep,  who 
we  learn  from  the  catalogue,  is  un  ]\Iarquis,  qui  est 
anioreux  d'une  fameuse  coquette  ;  il  reve  qu'il  emprunte 
une  somnie  considerable  pour  lui  en  faire  present." 
Now,  this  figure  of  the  Marquis  is  extremely  well  de- 
signed and  painted  ;  but  why  it  should  not  do  as  well 
for  any  one  else,  or  what  his  dream  has  to  do  with  the 
picture,  we  cannot  imagine. 

'  The  Engagement  of  the  Smugglers  and  Revenue 
Officers,'  from  '  Guy  Mannering,'  No.  434,  by  J.  C. 
Zeitter,  is  touched  with  admirable  force  and  spirit. 
There  is  no  artist  of  his  class  with  whom  we  are  better 
])leased  than  with  Mr.  Buss.  His  humour,  perhaps, 
may  sometimes  be  a  little  too  broad,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  so  genuine,  and  expressed  with  such  complete 
executive  skill,  as  leaves  little  to  be  wished.  Our  rea- 
ders may  perhaps  recollect  his  very  clever  picture  of  an 
'  Election  Canvass,'  exhibited  last  year  at  the  British 
Institution.    Hero  is  the  companion  lo  it,  No.  354,  in 


which  the  same  candidate  is  seen  making  his  triumphal 
circuit  at  the  end  of  a  successful  contest.  His  carriage 
is  drawn  by  his  faithful  supporters,  one  of  whom  has 
tumbled  down,  and  seems  likely  to  be  dragged  over,  his 
companions  showing  no  inclination  to  assist  him,  in  the 
heat  of  their  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Tankards  of  beer 
and  vociferous  congratulations  are  proffered  from  all 
sides  to  the  shrinking  member,  whose  ill-suppressed  and 
aristocratic  contempt  appears  to  be  wholly  unobserved 
by  his  worthy  constituents.  No.  420,  '  Scene  from 
Buckstone's  Drama,  called  the  AVreck  Ashore,'  by  the 
same  artist,  contains  strong  and  ludicrous  likenesses 
of  Reeve  and  Buckstone.  '  The  Opening  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  a.u.  1570,  with  the  Reception  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  London,'  No.  416,  by  Pickering,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  great  promise,  but  too  vague  and  undefined  in  its 
style  of  execution.  Among  the  works  of  fancy  must  be 
enumerated  Mr.  Paris's  picture.  No.  196,  of  '  A  Lady 
and  Page.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
assuredly  one  of  the  best,  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  The 
figures  both  of  the  lady  and  boy  are  graceful  and  ele- 
gant ;  but  surely  there  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  the 
general  style  of  colouring  ;  the  brown  and  opaque  sha- 
dows in  the  lady's  face  appear  to  us  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  wliole  picture. 

The  de])artment  of  portrait  is  exceedingly  well  filled. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Davis's  large  picture.  No.  77,  of  '  The  Family 
of  John  Penrice,  Esq.'  fixes  attention  by  its  forcible  effect 
and  brilliant  colouring.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  fortunate  in 
his  subjects; — it  is  really  exhilirating ,to  see  such  an 
assemblage  of  healthful,  happy,  and  handsome  faces. 
The  composition  of  this  picture  is  scientific  and  beautiful, 
all  the  figures  appearing  to  drop  accidentally  into  their 
places,  which,  considering  the  difficulty  of  arranging  so 
numerous  a  group,  is  no  slight  achievement. 

No.  185,  '  A  Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  Wellesley,* 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  very  striking  likeness  of  the 
beautiful  original.  There  is  also  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  '  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Taylor,  as  Beatrice,'  No.  54,  which  exlii- 
bits,  with  great  fidelity,  both  the  air  and  expression  of 
that  talented  actress.  Mr.  Hurlstone's  portraits  have 
much  spirit  and  fancy.  His  best,  we  think,  are  those 
of  '  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Caulfield  and  Son,'  No.  135,  '  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel York,'  No.  112,  and  '  Miss  Gronow.' 
Mr.  Middleton  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  a  head, 
called '  The  Parting  Glance,'  No.  334,  and  '  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,'  No.  338.  Mr.  Faulkener's  portrait  of 
'  A  Lady,'  No.  21,  is  painted  in  a  soft  and  harmonious 
tone  of  colouring,  which  is  more  praiseworthy,  as  it 
makes  no  sacrifice  for  exhibition  effect.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  two  very  pleasing  female  portraits,  Nos.  12  and  152. 
The  former  lias  a  remarkable  suavity  of  character  and 
expression. 

Among  the  landscapes,  Mr.  Linton's  'Ancient  Puteoli, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bais,  with  the  landing  of  St.  Paul,' 
No,  13,  is  conspicuous  for  its  breadth  and  brilliancy. 
Mr.  Hofland  is  also  a  very  successful  exhibiter,  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Davis's  pictures  of'  Deer  Stealers,'  No.  39,  and  a 
'  Scene  in  Windsor  Forest,'  exhibit  the  precise  character 
of  the  scenes  they  represent.  Mr.  Davis  is  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  delineations  of  heath  scenery.  We  scarcely 
know  whether  Mr.  Thayer's  pictures  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  landscapes  or  familiar  life;  perhaps  they 
belong  more  properly  to  the  latter  class.  He  has  several 
subjects,  and  they  are  all  excellently  treated.  Mr.  Cres- 
wick's  landscapes  are  works  of  very  high  merit. 

In  the  Sculpture-room  are  several  excellent  busts,  but 
the  works  with  which  we  are  particularly  struck  are,  *  A 
Restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  North  Frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon,' and  '  A  Vintage,'  by  J.  Ilenning,  jun.  These 
basso-relievos  augur  well  for  the  future  career  of  tlie 
sculptor.    In  the  adjoining  apartment,  appropriated  to 
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drawings,  there  is  much  to  admire,  but  our  limits  prevent 
a  particular  analysis. 

The  whole  Exhibition  consists  of  800  works  of  art ; 
among  these  we  have  endeavoured  to  notice  the  most 
prominent,  but  many  works  of  merit  have  undoubtedly 


escaped  our  observation.  We  can  only,  therefore,  re- 
commend the  Exiiibition  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 
and  are  fully  convincrd  that  no  persons  of  taste  will  in- 
spect the  Gallery,  without  feeling  a  wish  to  repeat  their 
visit. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Universily  of  Cambridge. — A  grace  has  lately  passed  the  senate 
to  appoint  a  syndicate  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  library,  and  other  academic  buildings,  on  the  site 
of  the  Old  Court  of  King's  College,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
University  in  the  year  1829,  for  the  sum  of  12,000/. 

Si'atue  of  Rousseau. — The  statue  of  Rousseau  at  Geneva  was 
lately  opened  to  the  public  with  great  ceremony.  It  is  placed  on 
the  lie  (le  Barques,  near  the  spot  where  the  Rhone  issues  from 
Lake  Lema!i,  whence  it  is  visible  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  by 
Pradier,  in  bronze,  and  is  seven  feet  high. 

Without  a  periodical  press,  America  would  never  have  made 
the  progress  she  has  made,  and  still  continues  to  make  ;  for  in  so 
extensive,  so  comparatively  little  cultivated  and  peopled  a  coun- 
try, how  should  discoveries  be  generally  known  and  diffused  ? — 
Aifwedson.. 

Indians  of  the  Wesiern  States  of  America. — The  Indians  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  real  life,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  described  in  poetry.  They  are  by  no  means 
the  stoics  that  they  are  represented — taciturn,  unbending — 
without  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Taciturn  they  are,  it  is  true, 
when  in  company  with  white  men,  whose  good-will  they 
distrust,  and  whose  language  they  do  not  understand ;  but 
the  white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circumstances. 
When  the  Indians  are  among  themselves,  however,  there 
cannot  be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in 
talking  over  their  adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling 
whimsical  stories.  They  are  great  mimics  and  buffoons,  also, 
and  entertain  themselves  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  whites 
with  whom  they  have  associated,  and  who  have  supposed  them 
impressed  with  profound  respect  for  their  grandeur  and  dignity. 
They  are  curious  observers,  noting  everything  in  silence,  but 
with  a  keen  and  watchful  eye,  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance 
or  a  grunt  with  each  other  when  anything  particularly  strikes 
them,  but  reserving  all  comments  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it 
is  that  they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and 
mirth. — Washington  Irving^ s  Tour  to  the  Prairies, 


Value  of  Slaves. — Statement  of  the  value  and  number  of  slaves 
in  Jamaica,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  as  per  return  of  the 
valuers,  communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly on  the  19th  of  December: — 


Surrey  . 
Middlesex 
Cornwall 


Negi'oes. 
81,245 
120,836 
107,380 

309,467 


Value. 
£3,961,591 
6,056,457 
5,334,258 

£15,352,300 


Under  six  ye.-ivs 
of  age. 
10,118 
15,431 
13,205 


38,754 


Longevity  in  Russia. — A  St.  Petersburg  paper  mentions,  that 
among  the  individuals  of  the  Greek  faith  who  died  in  the  year 
1833,  there  were  one  of  upwards  of  135  years  of  age,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  province  of  Ekaterinosloff;  and  another,  upwards 
of  130,  in  the  province  of  Orenburg;  12  died  between  the  ages 
of  125  and  130  ;  44  between  those  of  120  and  123 ;  59  between 
115  and  120;  1 15  between  1 10  and  115;  1827  between  105  and 
110  ;  and  744  above  100  and  under  105. 


New  Publications, 

FROM  Jan.  8, 

TO  Feb 

8,  18.35. 

Works 

.  Vols. 

d:  S. 

d. 

Arts  and  Sciences 

.  13 

14 

9  1 

6 

Classical           .  . 

2 

2 

0  18 

0 

History  and  Biography 

5 

8 

4  2 

0 

Law         .  . 

3 

3 

1  17 

6 

Medicine  and  Surgery 

0 

6 

7  3 

0 

Natural  History  , 

4 

4 

3  8 

0 

Novels  and  Tales 

7 

17 

7  11 

0 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

7 

9 

2  6 

0 

Religion           .  . 

.  29 

31 

11  11 

6 

School  Books    .  . 

.  14 

10 

2  18 

6 

Voyages  and  Travels 
Miscellaneous  . 

5 

10 

7  7 

6 

.  10 

16 

8  16 

0 

Total 

111 

136 

£67  1 

6 

T)EEDS,  not  WORDS,  are  the  Maxims 

"^'^  of  the  Day,  and  to  obtain  public  favour  it  is 
alone  necessary  to  desei've  it. 

The  principles  of  honest  dealing  require  that  the 
tradesman  should  get  a  profit,  thougli  a  moderate 
one,  the  artisan  remunerating  wages,  and  families  be 
supplied  at  the  lowest  rate  which  these  combined 
objects  can  efTect.  On  this  basis,  HENRY  L. 
COOPJDR  oiTers  the  character  and  credit  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  upwards  of  half  a  century  in  existence, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  fultilment  of  his  engagements 
with  his  best  friends  and  patrons— the  I'ublic. 

To  reaU/.e  the  professions  of  this  brief  address, 
H.  L.  C.  solicits  a  view  of  his  stock  of  Plate  Glass, 
Cabinet  and  Chair-Work,  Upholstery,  &c.,  at 
the  prices  required  for  tlicm,  and  fearlessly  chal- 
lenges competition  in  the  united  qualities  of  fashion, 
material,  manufacture,  .and  cost,  93,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  .and  at  his  Western  Branch,  57,  Con- 
duit street.  Regent-street. 

Among  the  variety  of  articles  above  referred  to, 
will  be  found 

LOOKING-GLASSES 
of  every  denomination  and  size,  varying  from  one 
loot  to  eighty  feet  and  upwards;  plate-glass  ibr 
windows,  carriages,  &c.,  which  possess  great  ad- 
vantages over  crow  n,  and  when  required  for  exporta- 
tion a  considerable  drawback  obtained. 

Annexed  are  the  prices  of  current  sizes  of  l^late- 
glass,  for  sashes,  S^c. 


Or  any  sizes  containing  from  3  feet  to  8  leet,  at 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

9s.  per  foot;  thus  a  plate  being  30  inches  by  18 
inches,  contains  3  feet  9  inches  superficial  measure, 
and  costs  U.  13.S'.  9rf.,  as  per  above  tariff.  All  under 
3  feet  superficial  at  a  reduction. 

SECOND-HAND  LOOKING-GLASSES. 
Several  superb  glasses,  varying  in  size  8  feet,  9 
feet,  10  feet,  and  upwards  in  length,  by  5  feet  and 
5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  at  a  consiilerable  reduction 
from  the  present  tariff  prices.  Or  lent  on  hire  by 
the  month  or  season. 


bedding,  blankets,  &c.,  so  essentially  import.mt  to 
all,  H.  L.  C.  is  doterniined  that  no  trader  shall  sup- 
Illy  them  on  better  terms. 

HOUSE  AGENCY. 

A  Register  kept  ,it  both  Eslablishments  for  the 
disposal  or  procuring  of  every  description  of  houses, 
liivnished  or  unfurnished,  est.ites,  &c.  Properties 
surveyed  and  fixtures  appraised. 

FUNERALS 


CARVING  AND  GILDING 

in  all  its  branches,  with  an  assortment  of  splendid 
frames  for  chimney,  pier,  chev.al,  and  toilet-glasses  ; 
paintings  and  prints  mounted,  framed,  and  rcgilt. 

PAPER  HANGING 
in  every  decorati\e  department,  and  in  the  first 
style  of  neatness  and  elegance,  with  a  rich  variety 
of  new  patterns. 

CABINET  AND  CHAIR  WORK 
manufactured  of  the  most  seasoned  materials,  and 
for  exportation;  of  a  solidity  to  suit  the  waiuK'st 
climate,  and  comprises  in  this  general  stock  every 
novelty  lately  introduced.  Steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels promptly  fitted  up  with  cabin  furniture  and  pas- 
sengers' reciuisites. 

IN  THE  UPHOLSTERY  ARRANGEMENT 
the  greatest  attentitm  is  paid  to  unite  elegance  with 
economy  in  chiiracter  for  the  drawing-nioin,  l)oudciir, 
dining-room,  library,  and  bed-cliamliers,  from  tlie 
most  quiet  to  the  most  costly  styles,  witli  a  liaud- 
some  assortment  of  silks,  labarettes,  figured  da- 
masks, chintz,  &c.,  always  on  show. 

CARPETTING 
of  the  fabric,  especially  made  for  the  first  upholstery 
houses,  viz.,  ISrussels,  Kidderminster,  and  Venetian; 
also  a  few  of  the  much-admired  velvet  pile  carpets, 
druggets,  baize,  floor-cloth,  &o. 

BEDDING,  BLANKETS,  &c., 
well-seasoned,  real  Dantzic  feathers,  also  equally 
prepared  light  downy  feathers  for  second  and  third- 
rate  beds,  elastic  spring  hair  and  wool  mattresses  ; 
real  Wilneys,  tine  Bath  and  York  blankets,  Mar- 
seilles quilts  and  counterpanes.   In  the  articlea  of 


furnished  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  every  consistent  regard  to  economy. 

Families  in  the  country  may  command  the  most 
approved  taste,  by  being  waited  on  at  home  with 
patterns — and  designs  made  on  the  spot  calculated 
to  haniioni/.e  with  the  pl.ans,  proportions,  and  deco- 
ratious  of  tile  ruums,  and  their  orders  delivered  and 
fixed  on  terms  forming  a  yiiry  small  addition  to  the 
first  cost,  by  the  system  adopted  by  this  concern. 

With  tliis  sliort  enumeration  of  the  leading  articles 
of  his  tradf,  ;iud  the  very  favourable  terms  on  which 
he  undertalies  to  supply  them,  Henry  L.  Cooper 
appeals  to  all  classes  for  a  continuation  of  that  fi:it- 
teiiug  prelerence  hitherto  afiurded  his  house,  '.'3, 
liishopsgato-strcet  Wilhiu  ;  Western  Branch,  57, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 


PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSETS.  

^  CAtjTioN.  — ROBURT  WISS  (late  H.awkins 
and  Co.)  rospeel  fully  accpiaints  liis  Friends  and  Ihe 
Public  iu  general,  that  the  Manufactory  for  the 
PATENT  I'ORTAL'LE  WATER  CLOSETS  is 
removed  from  Fleet-street  to  38,  Charing-eross. — 
R.  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public  a  Water  Closet  for  fixing  on  a  new  construc- 
tion, requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  enclosed  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  Seat. 
These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  Country  and 
Exportation,  are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usual 
expense. — Inconsequence  oftlie  numerous  attempts 
to  impose  imitations,  but  of  a  more  complicated  con- 
strnclion,  R.  W.  requests  tliose  intending  to  purchase 
the  original  and  much-approved  "  Patent  Self-acting 
Portable  Water  Closets,"  to  observe,  that  tliey  are 
manufactured  and  sold,  only,  at  38,  Charing-eross, 
near  tlie  A<lmiralty.  Water  Closets  and  Plumbers' 
Work  of  every  desoriptiou  fixed  in  Town  or  Country 
at  reduced  Prices, 
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ITALIAN  HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

Ettore  Fieraraosca,  o  La  Disfida  di  Barletta,  Eaccouto  di  Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio.    I  vol.  fJvo.    Jlilano  :  1833. 

Jlarco  Visconti.  Storia  del  Trecento,  Cavata  dalle  Cronache  di 
quel  Secolo  e  Raccoutata  da  Tommaso  Grossi.  2  vols.  Gvo. 
Milano;  1835. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  our  labours,  we  took  occasion 
to  notice  the  modern  school  of  Italian  historical  ro- 
mance in  prose,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  fine  moral  spirit  of  Manzoni,  who  founded  this 
school  not  above  ten  years  ago.*  We  then  mentioned 
that  the  author  of'  I  promessi  Sposi'  (The  Bethrothed) 
had  not  lacked  followers,  though  unfortunately  they  had 
scarcely  been  worthy  of  their  master,  '  The  two  works 
at  the  head  of  our  present  article  (the  second  of  which, 
'  Marco  Visconti,'  has  just  appeared  on  the  Continent), 
come  nearer  to  the  merits  of  the  model,  without  being 
servile  copies  of  it,  than  any  of  the  new  Italian  romances 
we  have  seen.  The  author  of  '  Ettore  Fieramosca '  is 
Manzoni's  son-in-law  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  other 
story,  his  disciple  and  bosom  friend.  Thus  Manzoni 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  best  masters  and 
continuators  of  the  school  he  liimself  had  founded,  rise 
in  his  own  domestic  and  familiar  circle.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  author  of  the  first  historical  romance  in 
Italy,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  best  ever  produced 
in  any  country,  has  since  blamed  himself  for  mixing 
fiction  with  truth,  and  made  it  a  serious  matter  of  re- 
proach to  his  conscience.  As  Manzoni*  has  since  suf- 
fered those  unexpected  calamities  and  irremediable 
sorrows  which  shake  the  hardiest  minds,  his  susceptible 
and  truly  ))oetical  temperament,  and  deep  religious 
feelings,  worked  upon  by  his  afflictions,  may  probably 
have  raised  some  such  alarms.  We  trust,  however,  that 
any  such  self-reproach  has  been  as  transitory  as  it  is 
unfounded.  He  has  been  a  benefactor  to  his  country  : 
the  pure,  moral  lessons  conveyed  in  his  amusing  ro- 
mance, have  done  more  good  to  the  youthful  portion  of 
the  Italian  people  than  all  the  dry,  tedious,  and  most 
authentic  histories  published  during  the  half  century 
that  preceded  it ;  and  we  need  say  nothing  of  those 
ponderous  homilies  which  are  read  only  by  old  devotees. 
In  all  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  Italian  literature, 

*  See '  Printing  Macbine,'  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 
\  or..  III. 


with  the  exception  of  poetry  (and  ardently  as  \vc  admire 
Italian  verse,  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  was  rather 
too  much  of  thai),  there  was  an  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged scarcity  of  light,  amusing  reading.  To  supply 
this  deficiency,  recourse  was  had  to  their  neighbours, 
the  P'rench,  whose  novels  and  romances,  be  it  said,  with 
all  due  moderation,  are  apt,  too  generally,  to  be  over- 
prurient,  and  disregardful  of  the  land-marks  of  decency 
and  morality.  But  in  defect  of  a  home-production  to 
meet  the  demand  of  novel-readers,  Italy  was  deluged 
with  these  works  of  fiction,  which  were  devoured  by  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  more  particularly  by 
female  readers.  We  are  moved  by  no  national,  or  any 
other  species  of  prejudice, — and  we  speak  from  expe- 
rience, and  know  well  what  we  say,  when  we  maintain 
that  all  this  produced  a  mischievous  effect  both  on  the 
morals  and  taste  of  the  young  Italians,  and  too  often 
gave  them  a  dislike  to  their  own  beautiful  language. 
Unfortunately,  even  the  admirable  tales  of  Walter  Scott 
were  known  almost  solely  through  the  medium  of 
French  translations,  or  by,  bad  versions  in  Italian  made 
from  those  translations.  In  other  departments  of  lite- 
rature, there  were  many  and  excellent  names  ;  for,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  discouragements,  Italy  has 
never  been  destitute  of  authors  of  acquirements  and 
genius  ;  but,  until  Manzoni  took  the  field,  not  one  of 
them  turned  his  attention  in  this  popular  and,  we  must 
say,  important  direction.  We  scorn  the  majority  of 
our  own  hastily-manufiictured  novels,  because  they  arc 
bad  and  fearfully  numerous  ;  but  we  love  and  prize  the 
good,  believing  it  essential  that  every  country  which  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  should  have  a 
proper  supply  of  such  works.  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
Manzoni  was  a  literary  benefactor  to  his  country,  and 
especially  when,  by  his  own  example,  which  was  attended 
by  the  most  brilliant  success,  he  called  other  native  la- 
bourers into  this  pleasant  vineyard.  His  followers  and 
imitators,  who  have  all  found  abundance  of  readers, 
sometimes  express  themselves  with  a  naivete  that  is 
rather  startling  to  us,  and  enter  into  details  which  would 
excite  both  laughter  and  blushes,  if  read  aloud  by  an 
English  fire-side;  but,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  no 
instance  have  tliey  written  in  a  licentious  spirit,  or  with 
an  immoral  scope  ;  and  thus  far  they  have  substituted 
innocent  or  wholesome,  for  corrupt  and  dangerous,  food. 
As  to  the  slight  objections  we  have  taken,  and  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  an  example  in  the  two  works  now  be- 
fore us,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  national  customs 
and  habits.  Several  of  these  modern  Italian  romance- 
writers  have  taken  up  interesting  periods  in  the  history 
of  their  country,  and  have  treated  them,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  a  patriotic  manner.  On  some  occasions,  they 
liave  represented  Italy  as  she  was  when  she  was  the 
centre  of  European  civilization  and  the  home  of  the 
fine  arts ;  nor  have  they  neglected  to  refer  to  her  in 
earlier  ages,  when  iter  sons  were  warlike  and  free,  and 
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the  citizens  of  Milan,  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Ve- 
nice, imposed  respect  on  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  revive  the  memories  of  the 
ancient  worthies  and  heroes  of  the  land,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Guicciardini,  "  deserve  that  every  Italian  should 
exert  himself  as  much  as  he  can  to  transmit  their  names 
to  posterity,  by  means  of  the  instument  of  letters." 

Although  the  talent  of  these  writers  has  not  always 
heen  of  a  very  high  order,  they  have  unquestionably 
done  something  towards  re-creating-  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, and,  in  all  probabiHty,  tkey  would  do  more  were  it 
not  for  that  night-mare — the  censorship  of  the  press — 
which  is  established  all  over  Italy,  and  for  the  jealousy 
of  foreigners  who  are  masters  of  a  great  ])art  of  it.  In 
some  instances  they  have  spoken  out  with  more  boldness 
than  we  could  have  expected.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  accustom  Italian 
youths  to  look  for  this  kind  of  amusement  in  their  native 
literature,  and  to  entertain  them  with  Italian  scenes,  and 
characters,  and  sketches  from  their  own  history.  The 
two  novels  now  before  us,  though  they  contain  much 
that  is  honourable  to  the  military  spirit  and  courage  of 
the  Italians  of  other  times,  may  be  more  usefully  con- 
sidered as  showing  the  wrongs  and  miseries  that  have 
arisen  to  tliat  beautiful  country  out  of  ignorance,  fana- 
ticism, divisiorfs  and  jealousies,  and  foreign  conquests 
and  oppression  that  were  the  immediate  consequence  of 
lier  internal  divisions.  The  story  of  '  Ettore  Fiera- 
mosca,  or  the  Challenge  of  Barletta,'  is  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  French  and 
Spanish  armies  were  fighting  in  the  south  of  Italy  for 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  unhajjpy  in- 
habitants of  which  were  equally  ill-treated  by  both. 
While  the  Spaniards,  under  the  grand  Captain  Gonzalvo 
di  Cordova,  who  prudently  awaited  reinforcements  by 
sea,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city  of 
Barletta,  and  partially  blockaded  by  the  French,  there 
liappened  a  national  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  very  select 
pitched  battle.  Some  French  knights,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  into  Barletta,  vented  their 
spite  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Italian  soldiership 
and  courage,  and  calling  all  Itflians  treacherous  poi- 
soners and  stabbers  in  the  dark — cowards  who  could  not 
manage  lance  and  sword,  or  stand  on  a  fair  field,  in 
honest  day-light,  before  the  chivalry  of  France.  As 
Gonzalvo  had  many  Italians  in  his  army,  besides  a 
splendid  body  of  lancers,  commanded  by  the  Roman 
prince  D.  Prospero  Colonna,  this  cruel  insult  was 
speedily  resented  ;  and,  after  many  hard  words,  it  was 
finally  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Gonzalvo  on  the 
other,  that  the  question  as  to  their  respective  courage 
and  skill  in  arms  should  be  settled  in  a  close  combat, 
d  outraiice,  between  thirteen  picked  French,  and  thir- 
teen picked  Italian  knights.  This,  which  is  the  leading 
incident  of  the  story,  is  authentic  and  historical :  Signer 
d'Azeglio  has  only  accommodated  a  few  of  the  acces- 
sories, so  as  to  weave  it  consistently  into  his  narrative. 
Several  cotemporary  accounts  of  the  fight,  one  or  two  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  by  eye-witnesses,  are 
in  existence  ;  and  for  the  non-reading  mass  of  tlie  south- 
ern Italians,  the  event  in  which  they  still  pride  themselves, 
has  been  preserved  by  tradition  andbahads.  Some  years 
ago,  when  we  were  travelling  in  that  little-frequented 
part  of  Italy,  a  peasant  of  the  country  pointed  out  two 
spots  to  our  notice.  One  was  on  the  edge  of  the  vast 
Apulian  plain,  not  far  from  Barletta.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  ground  where  our  Italian  cavalieri  beat  the 
French  like  straws."  The  other  place  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  plain,  and  nearer  to  Canosa  than  to  Barletta. 
"  And  here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  field  of  blood,  where,  in 
very  ancient  times,  the  Romans  were  beaten  by  the 
Cartliaginians."    It  was  the  field  of  Cannie.    The  rea- 


der may  smile,  as  we  did,  at  the  idea  of  two  battles  of 
such  different  magnitude  and  importance  being  men- 
tioned in  close  connexion  with  each  other  ;  but  it  was 
consoling,  in  the  dearth  of  great  actions,  to  see  the 
people  embcilming  the  recollection  of  a  knightly  combat 
that  had  done  some  honour  to  Italy  three  centuries 
before. 

The  insults  and  taunts  that  brought  about  the  challenjie 
of  Barletta,  have  often  been  repeated  since,  and  ended  in 
private  combats,  which  pretty  generally  left  the  French 
nothing  to  boast  of.  A  very  annoying  fact  is,  that  every 
time  the  French  have  found  their  way  across  the  Alps, 
atfd  maintained  themselves  in  Italy  by  the  superiority  of 
one  imited  armed  force,  and  by  the  practice  of  every 
species  of  treachery  and  deception,  they  have  constantly 
kept  clamouring  about  the  cowardice,  bad  faith,  and 
perfidy  of  the  poor  Italians.  From  Charles  of  Anjou, 
in  the  thrrteenth,  down  to  the  viceroys  of  Bonaparte,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  always  been  the  same 
story.  Even  the  parting  words  of  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
who  had  many  estimablequalities,  who  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  been  faithfully  served  by  it, 
are  said  to  have  been,  "  I  know  you,  O  Italians,  for  traitors 
and  assassins,  but  I  do  not  fear  your  knives !" 

At  the  period  of  Signor  d'Azeglio's  narrative,  the 
boasted  loyalty  of  the  French  was  even  more  tarnished 
than  usual.  But  for  tlie  assistance  of  the  Florentines, 
they  could  have  made  no  progress  in  the  south,  and  but 
for  the  fatal  division  and  splitting  up  of  Italy  into  small 
states,  they  could  not  have  raised  their  banner  in  the 
land  at  all.  Yet  as  soon  as  it  suited  them,  they  broke 
their  treaty  witli  the  Florentines,  induced  Pisa  to  rebel 
against  them,  and  then  refused  to  deliver  up  certain  for- 
tresses which  the  imprudent  Piero  de' Medici  had  placed 
in  their  hands  for  a  given  time,  and  on  the  solemn 
pledge  of  their  faith,  that  they  should  be  restored,  as 
agreed  upon.  The  Spaniards,  who  eventually  remained 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  two  Sicilies,  had  at  first 
agreed  to  divide  those  fertile  territories  with  the  French, 
whose  treachery  and  oppression  of  the  people  they  fully 
equalled,  though  from  their  national  character,  their 
silent  pride  and  reservedness,  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
short  of  their  offensive  impertinence.  We  would  speak 
with  moderation  of  all  jjarties  as  only  following  the  in- 
stincts of  their  age,  and  only  regret  tliat  kings,  popes, 
generals,  and  legates  sliould  have  been  enabled  by  the 
ignorance  and  prostration  of  the  people,  to  play  such 
fantastic  and  bloody  tricks  with  them.  The  French 
people,  who  might  have  been  quiet  and  happy  in  their 
own  fair  land,  only  lost  by  their  brilliant  battles  across 
the  Alps, — the  Spanish  people  did  not  gain  by  their  con- 
quest; but  it  was  on  the  popular  masses,  the  industrious 
citizens,  the  farmers,  and  peasa'ntry  of  Italy,  that  the 
mischief  fell  without  any  of  the  honour,  if  honour  it 
could  be  called.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
such  regret  is  useless,  except  inasmuch  as  it  may  tend  to 
cherish  a  loathing  of  such  proceedings,  our  heart  aches 
for  the  poor  Neapolitans.  They  were  living  happily 
under  Frederic,  a  wise,  mild  sovereign,  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  arts  and  to  literature,  when  the  iniquitous 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  aimed  at  possessing  himself  of  the 
kingdom  for  his  natural  son  the  detestable  Cuesar  Borgia. 
To  this  end  he  demanded  that  Frederic  should  confer  his 
daughter  in  marriage  on  his  (the  Pope's)  bastard,  giving 
with  her  as  a  dowry  the  principality  of  Taranto,  which  in 
itself  was  an  important  part  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
Though  well  aware  of  the  alternative  and  the  power  and 
treachery  he  should  thereby  provoke.  King  Frederic  re- 
sisted this  summary  demand,  u])on  which  Pope  Alexan- 
der sanctioned  an  abominable  treaty  then  pending  be- 
tween Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
and  pressed  for  its  immediate  execution. 

By  this  treaty  the  French  and  Spaniards  bound  them- 
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selves  to  attack  the  weak  kingdom  of  Naples  at  one  and 
tlie  same  time,  and  alter  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  it  by  force  of  arms,  to  divide  it  quietly  between  them, 
according  to  the  proportions  and  terms  stipulated.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  pope  and  all  parties  that  this  treaty  should 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  until  tlie  French  army  should 
arrive  at  Rome,  which  is  within  two  days'  march  of  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  and  that  then  it  should  be  announced 
by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  that  the  troops 
were  only  marching  against  the  general  foes  of  Chris- 
tendom, tiie  Turks,  who  often  insulted  the  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  And  thus,"  says  tlie  great  Neapolitan  historian, 
Pietro  Giannone,  "  kings,  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience, endeavoured  to  cover  their  immoderate  thirst 
of  dominion  with  tlie  cloak  of  religion,  that  they  might 
gull  the  world,  and  render  their  undertakings  less  blame- 
able.  In  the  s'ame  manner  Charles  VIII.  had  painted 
his  enterprize  against  Naples  with  the  colour  of  religion  ; 
protesting  tliat  the  violent  efforts  he  made  to  conquer 
that  kingdom,  had  no  other  object  than  that  he  might 
pass  therefrom  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Macedonia  to 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  this  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was 
most  excellent  above  all  other  princes,  ingeniously  ma- 
naging to  cover  nearly  all  liis  cupidity  of  dominion  under 
colour  of  honest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  hence 
it  was  he  acquired  the  name  of  '  Catholic  King,'  and  he 
would  have  obtained  from  the  pope  that  of  '  most  chris- 
tian,'as  well,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
French  cardinals,  who  would  not  suffer  their  king  to  be 
wronged."  * 

The  secret  of  the  partition  treaty  was  well  kept,  so  that 
vvhen  the  French  general  D'Obigny,  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  lancers  and  ten  thousand  infantry,  began  to 
march  upon  Naples,  the  unfortunate  Frederic  thought  he 
had  only  that  one  enemy  to  oppose,  and  had  no  suspi- 
cion whatever  of  the  Spaniards  being  leagued  with  the 
French.  History,  though  but  too  full  of  such  incidents, 
can  scarcely  contain  a  darker  example  of  treachery. 
Gonzalvo  di  Cordova,  the  great  captain,  was  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily  with  a  powerful  Spanish  armament,  which  he 
pretended  v.'as  destined  to  protect  Frgderic  against  the 
unjust  aggression  of  Louis  XII.  With  full  confidence 
in  his  good  faith,  Frederic  admitted  Spanish  garrisons 
into  several  important  towns  in  Calabria,  and  then  in- 
vited the  grand  captain  with  his  armament  to  Gaeta,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  After 
these  advantages  had  been  obtained  the  mask  was  no 
longer  necessary  ;  the  Spaniards  declared  themselves 
allies,  or  co-partitioners  with  the  French  ;  the  Pope,  by 
a  bull,  deprived  Frederic  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
then  dividing  that  state  into  two,  solemnly  invested  the 
French  king  Louis,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Naples 
and  Jerusalem,  with  one  part,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  under  the  additional  titles  of  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Calabria,  with  the  other  half.  The  amiable  Frederic 
could  not  resist  this  powerful,  spiritual,  and  temporal 
coalition.  He  fled  from  his  capital  to  the  beautiful 
island  of  Ischia,  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  Gulf,  where 
in  anguish  and  uncertainty  he  staid  some  time  delibe- 
rating whether  he  should  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  or  the  Spanish  king.  At  last,  thinking 
Louis  rather  less  of  a  rascal  than  Ferdinand,  who,  be  it 
remembered,  was  Frederic's  near  relation,  he  left  the 
Castle  of  Ischia,  and  sailed  to  the  south  of  France,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  state  pensioner. 

After  his  departure  the  French  army  proceeded  to 
seize  their  part  of  liis  dominions — the  Spaniards  theirs. 
At  the  approach  of  the  storm,  Frederic,  for  safety's  sake, 
had  sent  his  infant  son  and  heir,  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
to  the  then  strongly-fortified  city  of  Taranto  ;  and  as  the 

_  *  Giannone  Storia  Civile  del  Regno,  cap.  xxviii,  See  also  Guic- 
ciardini. 


garrison  there  was  faithful  and  brave,  Gonzalvo  di  Cor- 
dova could  not,  for  a  long  time,  gain  possession  of  this 
part  of  the  spoils.  At  length,  however,  seeing  that  the 
game  was  up,  the  governor  of  Taranto  and  the  guardian 
of  the  young  prince  consented  to  capitulate  and  deliver 
up  tlie  city  and  castle  of  Taranto  in  four  months,  if  they 
should  not  be  relieved  by  Frederic  within  that  time.  The 
main  condition  in  the  capitulation  was,  that  on  the  sur- 
render of  Taranto,  the  young  Duke  of  Calabria,  who 
had  secret  orders  to  join  his  fatlier  in  France,  should 
have  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  chose,  without 
delay  or  hinderance  from  the  Spaniards.  To  the  observ- 
ance of  this  condition,  Gonzalvo  bound  himself  by  the 
most  solemn  of  oaths,  swearing  upon  the  host,  which  by 
the  Catholic  dogma  of  transubstantiation  is  not  merely 
a  type,  but  the  real  presence  and  body  of  Christ,  But 
neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  respect  for  the  esteem  of 
good  men  could  outweigh  what  he  considered  reasons 
and  interests  of  State  ;  and  thus  Gonzalvo,  judging  it 
very  important  that  both  father  and  son  should  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  and  despising  his  oath, 
instead  of  liberating  the  young  duke,  vilely  seized  upon 
his  person  and  had  him  sent  by  the  first  opportunity  to 
Spain,  where,  according  toThuanus,  Ferdinand  received 
him  with  much  benignity,  and  kept  him  near  his  person 
with  outward  demonstrations  of  almost  fcyal  honours, 
though,  in  fact,  in  only  a  splendid  imprisonment. 

Low  as  were  then  the  political  morality,  and  the  pub- 
lic feeling  and  spirit  of  Europe,  these  insidious,  detest- 
able measures  excited  many  murmurs  from  timid,  and 
curses  from  bolder  minds.  We  leave  our  readers  to  re- 
flect on  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Italians 
when  these  French  or  these  Spaniards  who  had  been  the 
unscrupulous  instruments  of  such  infernal  perfidy,  ac- 
cused them  of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  But  there 
is  another  and  more  important  ground  for  reflection;  and 
that  is  the  demoralizing  effect  that  such  proceedings  con- 
certed and  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  who  was  held  to  be 
Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  must  have  had  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  people.  Why  !  there  was  scarcely 
a  damnable  vice — scarcely  a  foul  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  or  properties  of  their  neighbours — scarcely 
a  deed  of  treachery,  assassination,  perjury,  and  sacrilege, 
but  the  poor  Neapolitans  might  have  justified  it  by  these 
high,  royal,  and  pontifical  examples  !  When,  as  soon 
happened  under  tlie  Spaniards,  who  governed  the  king- 
dom as  unwisely  as  they  had  gained  it  foully,  every  pro- 
vince of  it  was  overrun  by  outlaws  and  banditti,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  Spanish  ministers  or  oflScers  could 
(without  blushing  and  self-reproach)  sit  in  judgment  on 
those  men.  The  Marco  Sciarras,  the  Benedetto  Man- 
gonis,  and  other  brigand  chiefs  of  those  wretched  times 
were  more  straightforward — had  more  faith  and  honour 
in  the  midst  of  their  villainy  than  king  Louis,  king  Fer- 
dinand, the  grand  captain,  or  Pope  Alexander ;  whilst 
the  most  cruel  of  those  desperadoes  was  an  angel  of 
mercy  compared  with  the  pope's  son,  Ca3sar  Borgia. 

The  lasting  curse  of  all  this  was  that  it  confounded 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  uninformed  intellects 
of  the  people  ;  it  up-rooted  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
destroyed  the  confiding,  beautiful  belief  of  the  existence 
of  virtue  in  the  high-places,  without  which  credence  vir- 
tue is  but  too  apt  to  languish  in  the  subordinate  classes 
of  society,  and  all  respect  for  law  and  social  order  to 
waver  and  go  out.  For  nearly  every  other  political 
mistake,  for  nearly  every  other  vice  in  a  government, 
there  is  a  remedy  ;  but  there  is  no  cure,  except  in  long 
years  and  revolution,  for  this  shaking  and  paralysing 
the  people's  belief  in  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the 
men  destined  to  rule  over  them. 

We  now  pass  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  period  of  the  second  historical  romance  named  at 
the  head  of  our  article  is  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
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centuvy — tlie  principal  scene  Milan,  or  tlie  lake  of  Conio, 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  that  cily.  Tiie  author,  Signor 
T.  Grossi,  is  one  of  tlie  most  popular  of  the  living  poets 
of  Italy.  His  romantic  legend  of  '  Ildegonda'  is  a  per- 
fect thing  in  its  way,  and  his  much  longer  and  more 
laboured  poem  '  I  Lombardi  alia  ])rima  Crociata*,'  con- 
tains many  exquisite  passages,  and  shows  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary acquaintance  witii  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  those  ages,  when  armed  Europe  threw  herself  in  fits 
of  frenzy  upon  the  East.  Tlie  popularity  of  the  latter 
production  was,  however,  somewhat  injured  by  its  being 
much  talked  about  for  a  long  time  before  it  appeared.  The 
critics,  moreover,  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  it 
was  to  be  a  real  epic  poem  on  the  model  of  the  classics, 
or,  at  least,  of  Tasso;  and  when  it  came  out,  being  much 
more  like  the  historico-romantic  poems  of  \7alter  Scott, 
the  classicists,  who  are  a  very^numerous,  pedantic  faction 
in  Italy,  turned  up  their  noses  at  it. 

In  some  respects  the  period  of  Signor  Grossi's  present 
prose  romance  is  well  chosen.  Though,  in  common 
with  the  other  Lombard  republics  that  had  fought  so  gal- 
lantly and  successfully  against  the  German  emperors, 
for  their  freedom  in  the  twelfth  century,  Milan  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  despotic  rule  of  one  signcre  or  lord  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  she  still,  at  least, 
was  independent  as  a  Stale  and  had  an  Italian  govern- 
ment, and  the  Visconti,  though  absolute,  were  not  stupid 
or  vulgar  tyrants. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Azzone  Visconti  is  lord 
of  Milan,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  his  warlike  and  more 
experienced  and  popular  relative,  Marco,  to  snatch  the 
power  out  of  his  hands,  form  tlie  principal  intrigue  and 
lead  to  most  of  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

Marco  Visconti  was  perhaps  the  best  soldier  and  com 
mander  of  his  day.  Had  Italy  been  united  in  one 
common  cause  and  dominion,  such  a  man  might  have 
established  her  independence,  and  kept  the  Germans  and 
the  French,  and  all  those  who  have  drunk  the  waters  of 
the  Po  tinted  with  blood,  in  their  own  countries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  But,  as  matters  unfortunately 
were,  Marco  could  only  be  a  bold  and  skilful  condottiero, 
or  leader  of  mercenary  troops,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
serving  each  of  the  jealous  little  Italian  States  in  turn, 
and  of  selling  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Besides 
his  chivalrous  courage  and  military  acquirements,  Marco 
had  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  and  though  he  con- 
spires against  his  own  blood,  and  only  aims  at  substi- 
tuting his  own  absolute  sway  for  that  of  anotUer,  Signor 
Grossi  contrives  to  interest  us  deeply  in  his  fortunes  and 
fate.  We  wish,  however,  that  his  second  love,  as  told 
in  the  novel,  had  had  a  difi'erent  object,  for  there  is 
something  revolting  to  our  feelings  to  see  Marco  madly 
enamoured  of  Bice  twenty  years  after  he  had  been  simi- 
larly smitten  by  Ermelinda,  Bice's  own  and  still  living 
mother.  The  sudden  fall  of  tiiis  powerful  and  majestic 
warrior,  and  his  mysterious  and  treacherous  murder,  are 
copied  from  cotemporary  chroniclers,  and  told  with  much 
elfect. 

The  political  divisions  and  intrigues  of  that  period 
were  fostered  by,  and  indeed  a  good  deal  depended  upon, 
a  scandalous  schism  in  the  Catholic  church;  As  on 
several  other  occasions  recorded  in  history  there  were 
two  j)opes,  each  of  whom  cursed  and  excommunicated 
the  other  with  all  his  followers  or  adherents.  One  of 
these  popes  was  at  Rome — the  other  at  Avignon,  in 
France.  Many  of  the  crafty  clergy  or  ambitious  nobi- 
lity merely  chose  sides  according  to  their  interest;  but 
the  poor  people,  who  only  wished  to  revere  the  legitimate 
pontiff,  were  in  a  cruel  state  ^f  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
being  told  by  one  party  that  John  XXII.  was  pope,  and 
Nicholas  V.  anti-Christ ;  and  by  the  other,  that  Nicholas 
was  pope,  and  John,  Judas  Iscariot,  or  the  devil.  Tlie 
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dissensions,  the  bloodshed,  the  wretchedness  that  arose 
to  the  people  out  of  this  dispute  for  spiritual  supremacy, 
are  well  described  by  Signor  Grossi,  and  form,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  part  of  his  work.  In  such  a  quarrel  as 
this,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  for  Pope  John 
or  Pope  Nicholas,  of  course  every  man  considered  him- 
self as  a  champion  of  the  true  faith,  and  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  turning  his  sword  against  his  neighbour,  his  bosom 
friend  of  old,  or  even  his  own  son,  who  held  a  contrary 
opinion.  And  then  in  the  districts  which  were  coerced 
by  the  State  government  or  their  feudal  chiefs,  the  pea- 
sants faithful  to  what  they  considered  the  right  cause  (be 
it  which  it  might)  would  receive  no  devotional  assistance 
from  the  priests  of  the  other  party,  imposed  upon  them 
by  force,  but  persisting  obstinately  to  consider  them- 
selves as  under  the  ban  and  interdict  of  the  true 
church,  refused  all  the  communions  and  consolations 
of  religion.  They  would  not  have  their  marriages  sanc- 
tified, or  their  children  baptized  by  those  they  considered 
as  excommunicated  heretics  and  schismatics — the  suffer- 
ing and  the  dying  rejected  the  viaticum  or  last  sacra- 
ment, and  expired  without  hope,  and  the  dead  were 
tlirown  into  tlieir  graves  without  a  prayer  or  blessing- 
being  said  over  them. 

Such  were  some  of  the  distressing  and  horrible  scenes 
of  this  tragedy,  which,  however,  like  all  dramas  made  up 
of  human  incidents,  had  its  farcical  parts.  Signor  Grossi 
has  hit  off  a  scene  of  the  latter  kind  very  felicitously. 
The  heroine  of  his  tale  has  just  taken  refuge  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Monza,  wliich  holds  for  Pope  Ni- 
cholas, when  an  itinerant  priest,  who  is  preaching  in 
the  streets  for  Pope  John,  excites  a  popular  tumult 
against  the  clergy  there  established. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  the  uniform  and  alternate  cliaunt  of  the 
priests,  wlio  were  singing  psalms  behind  the  altar,  was  drowned 
l)y  a  hubbub  and  a  riot  in  tlie  square  before  the  church.  Tlie 
congregation  within  the  church  turn  round  in  alarm — some  rise 
from  tlieir  knees  here,  and  some  get  up  there — wliile  some  run 
out — the  canons  remain  for  a  moment  in  silence ;  one  of  them 
comes  forward  and  looks  round  the  church — all  is  quiet  there — 
he  returns  to  the  choir,  and  the  chaunting  goes  on  again.  But, 
Iiark  !  tliere  is  a  fearful  noise  outside  of  the  church  doors,  which 
presently  are  burst  open,  and  now  a  furious  mob,  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones,  riish  into  the  cathedral  like  a  river  that  has 
broken  its  embankments. 

"  In  the  front  of  all  was  seen  that  priest  who  had  been  preach- 
ing in  the  squares  and  streets  for  Pope  John.  He  was  a  tliiii 
sickly  looking  old  man,  with  disordered  hair,  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  naked  sword  in  his  riglit,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  a  thundering  voice,  which  was  heard  above  all  the  shouting 
and  riot  of  the  mob — '  Out  of  this,  ye  schismatics  !  get  ye  hence 
sons  of  Belial  and  priests  of  Moloch  !  away  paterins  !  away  !' 
And  the  stormy  crowd,  echoing  his  words,  also  shouted— 
'  Out  of  this,  ye  schismatics  !  away,  paterins  !  away  !' — and  they 
ran  about  breaking  benches,  throwing  stones  at  the  beautiful 
painted  glass  of  the  windows,  tearing  down  the  mass  cloths,  and 
overturning  candlesticks,  crosses,  and  everything  else  that  came 
in  their  way.  Having  reached  the  high  altar,  then  began  a  gene- 
ral confusion,  a  turning  of  things  topsy-turvy,  and  a  destruction; 
these  enraged  men  ran  behind  the  choii- — dragged  the  canons 
from  their  stalls,  and  drove  them  away  with  kicks  and  cuffs  ; 
here  a  canon  was  seen  rolling  down  tlie  steps — there  another 
pulled  by  the  hair;  on  all  sides  were  seen  flying  gowns,  cassocks, 
tippets,  surplices,  priests'  skull-caps,  and  breviaries. 

"  When  he  who  had  aroused  the  tempest,  saw  that  all  the 
schismatic  priests  were  driven  out  of  the  temple,  he  got  upon  a 
table,  and  began  to  preach,  much  praising  the  common  people  for 
what  they  liad  done,  but  exhorting  them  now  to  give  over  their 
work  of  destruction.  But  he  might  preach  away,  not  one  of  the 
rag-a-muffins  would  turn  an  ear  to  him  ;  they  all  kept  running 
about  the  church  as  if  it  had  been  a  place  taken  by  assault;  and 
already  some  of  the  most  resolute  of  their  number,  having  made 
their  way  into  the  sacristy,  and  broken  open  the  cupboards  and 
chests  with  their  staves,  were  drawing  out  the  rich  altar  cover- 
ings, the  church  tapestry,  and  the  sacred  vases  and  church 
utensils  of  silver  and  gold,' and  dividing  them  with  much  tumult 
among  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  fair  booty  made  on  the 
enemy.  Then  the  ill-advised  preacher  for  Pope  John  ran  thither, 
and,  '  Brethren,'  he  cried,  '  you  have  done  a  blessed  deed — why 
will  you  spoil  its  merit  by  sacrilege?  Put  back  those  sacred 
vases,  and'  *  *  *  '  They  also  are  excommunicated,' bawled 
out  »  witty  rogue,   '  We  must  thrust  them  out  of  the  church, 
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even  as  we  have  done  by  the  priests  of  Moloch !,'  and  all  the  city 
riff-raff  applauded  these  words. 

"  Here  the  preacher,  seeing  a  young  man  about  to  decamp  with 
a  silver  chalice  hid  under  his  mantle,  made  up  to  him,  and  cried 
out  aloud, '  In  the  name  of  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
typified  by  this  crucifix,  and  by  this  sword  wliich  I  hold  here,  1 
command  thee,  O,  most  wicked  man  !  to  turn  back.'  But  the 
youth  in  the  mantle  lifting  up  his  fist,  and  giving  a  blow  tliat 
made  the  priest  turn  round  like  a  weathercock,  replied,  '  And  I, 
in  the  name  of  t/iis  autliority,  which  is  here,  command  thee  to 
let  me  go  forwards.' — '  He  has  given  it  thee  with  thy  two  powers, 
eh  !'  bawled  another  of  the  crowd. 

"  The  stricken  priest  set  about  calling  down  all  the  curses  of 
heaven  upon  those  wretches,  who  let  him  say  his  say  for  awhile, 
and  then  pulling  and  hauling,  buffetting  him,  and  smiting  him 
on  the  face,  they  kicked  him  out  of  the  church,  with  his  clothes 
torn  off  his  back,  and  his  body  bruised  all  over. 

"  Meanwhile  an  equally  extravagant  scene  was  preparing  out  of 
doors.  Bernardo,  the  son  of  the  count's  falconer  (who  was  all  in 
all  for  Pope  Nicholas,  and  had  the  gift  of  preaching),  had 
reached  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  just  as  the 
canons,  with  torn  robes  and  bleeding  noses,  were  running  away 
from  the  mob.  On  asking  what  all  this  meant,  he  was  told  that  the 
priests  had  been  forcibly  expelled  on  account  of  their  obstinacy 
in  performing  the  divine  offices  when  the  country  was  under  the 
interdict  of  the  true  Pope,  John  XXII,  '  How  ?'  said  he  to 
him.self, — 'A  town  like  Monza,  that  has  always  been  for  Pope 
Nicholas  V. — for  the  good  cause — to  change  sides  all  at  once, 
and  commit  the  like  excesses  !  Surely  this  is  only  a  whim  of 
the  moment  !  I  must  talk  to  these  noisy  neck. breakers  !'  The 
ignorant,  ill-favoured  mountain  parson,  moved  by  indignation 
and  his  vanity  as  an  orator  and  polemic  disputant,  no  longer  saw 
daylight;  and,  what  he  had  never  done  publicly  in  his  own  little 
village  of  Liraonta,  where  all  hearts  were  hardened  (as  he  used 
to  say) — where  there  was  no  hope  of  gathering  fruit — he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  of  Monza. 

"Just  as  lie  was,  when  he  arrived  from  his  journey — with  an 
iron  breast-plate  drawn  over  his  cassock — a  bit  of  a  steel  helmet, 
like  a  nightcap,  on  his  head,  and  a  short  lance  in  his  hand,  so 
that  he  looked  a  very  scare-crow,  he  jumped  upon  a  bench,  and 
began  to  hold  forth  to  the  people. 

"  Anon,  the  priest  who  had  first  raised  the  storm  which  he  was 
afterwards  unable  to  calm,  was  seen  walking  forward  from  the 
bottom  of  the  church  steps,  where  he  had  been  sprawling.  Ber- 
nardo, the  falconer's  .son,  seeing  the  said  priest  all  in  disorder, 
and  followed  by  a  hooting  mob,  concluded  that  he  could  be  no 
other  than  one  of  the  canons,  suffering  for  jiistice's  sake  and 
Pope  Nicholas, — and  thereupon  he  jumped  down  to  the  earth 
again,  made  towards  the  martyr,  and  kissed  his  tattered  cassock 
and  his  hands. 

"  But  one  of  the  crowd,  who  was  against  Pope  John,  perceiving 
the  mistake,  cried  out  to  Bernardo  that  tlie  priest  was  no  canon 
of  Monza,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  excommunicated  schismatic 
who  had  brought  duwn  all  the  mischief  on  the  heads  of  the  poor 
canons. 

"  No  sooner  had  he  heard  these  words,  than  Bernardo,  the 
preaching  son  of  the  falconer,  drew  back  horrified,  and  exclaimed, 
— 'Have  I  then  kissed  the  venomous  serpent,  taking  it  for  the 
innoi-ent  dove  !    O!  Pope  Nicholas  !' 

"  And  then  the  other  responded, — '  Thou  art  the  venomous 
serpent — the  adder — the  dragon — the  basilisk — thou  !  foul  par- 
tisan of  schism  and  heresy  !    O  !  Pope  John  !' 

"  Another  scuille  ensued  ;  and  while  some  of  the  city  mob 
cried  out, — '  High  for  Rome  !  Long  live  Nicholas  V.,  our  hidy 
Father  !'  others  shouted — '  High  for  Avignon  !  Long  live  John 
XXII.,  our  true  Pope  !'  " 


GUIZOT  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 

(Concluded  from  Number  38.) 
From  Uie  fiflli  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  we  liave  now 
seen  wliat  elements  composed  the  rude  and  unkneaded 
mass  of  society, —  kings,  aristocracy,  clergy,  citizens, 
serfs.  Either  a  people,  however,  or  a  government,  in 
the  sense  in  vvhicii  we  now  use  these  terms,  there  was 
none.  Look  again  upon  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  scene  has  changed : 
mobt  of  the  characters  that  formerly  strutted  on  it  witli 
an  air  as  liigh  and  haughty  as  if  it  was  to  be  theirs  for 
ever,  have  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  and  the  great 
theatre  of  the  European  world  is  occupied  by  two  gi- 
gantic figures,  the  government  and  the  people.  The 
action  of  a  general  power  on  the  whole  country — the 
influence  of  tliat  country  on  that  governing  power — tlie 
relations  of  these  two  great  forces — their  union  or  their 


conflict — the  manner  in  wliich  ihcy  combine  to  produce 
a  resultant,  which  is  a  nation's,  a  world's  destiny, — 
this  is  the  great  problem — this  is  society — this  is  his- 
tory. The  institution  which  has  perhaps  most  contri- 
buted to  this  fusion  of  all  the  social  elements  into  two 
forces — the  government  and  the  people — is,  iM.  Guizot 
thinks, — 

4.  Royalty. — The  progress  of  the  development  of 
royalty  has  been  so  far  co-ordinate  with  that  of  society,  that 
at  the  moment  when  there  scarcely  remain  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  any  other  important  powers  than  those 
of  tiie  government  and  the  public;  it  is  royalty''^  which 
is  the  form  of  government.  In  England,  for  example,  it 
is  under  the  Tudors  that  tiie  ancient  particular  and  local 
elements  of  English  society  are  decomposed,  melted 
down,  and  give  ])lace  to  the  system  of  public  powers ; 
this  is  also  tlie  period  of  the  greatest  influence  of  royalty. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  all  the 
great  European  states, 

M.  Guizot  endeavours  to  show  that  the  form  of  royalty, 
that  moral  j)ower  wliich  is  its  true  principle,  does  not 
reside  in  the  personal  will  of  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
king  for  the  time  being  :  that  nations  in  accepting  it  as 
an  institution,  that  philosophers  in  supporting  it  as  a 
system,  have  never  intended,  have  never  wished  to  accept 
the  empire  of  one  man's  will,  essentially  narrow,  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  ignorant. 

Royally,  says  M.  Guizot,  is  something  quite  difl"erent 
from  the  will  of  one  man,  though  it  presents  itself  under 
that  form.  It  is  the  personification  of  the  sovereignty 
of  justice  (f/e  droit),  of  that  will  essentially  reasonable, 
enlightened,  just,  impartial,  superior  to  all  individual 
wills,  and  which,  on  that  ground  has  a  right  to  govern 
them.  M.  Guizot  enumerates  five  kinds  of  royalty : — • 
Barbarous —  Imperial  —  Religious  —  Feudal  —  Modern, 
(Royalty  proper). 

We  quote  a  passage  on  one  of  them — Imperial  Royalty. 

"  This  is  the  personification  of  the  state,  the  inheritor  of  the 
sovereignty  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  Consider  tlie 
royalty  of  Augustus,  of  Tiberius ;  the  emperor  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  senate,  of  the  comitia,  of  the  entire  republic  ;  he  succeeds 
it,  it  is  collected  in  his  person.  Who  would  not  recognise  this  in 
the  modesty  of  the  language  of  the  first  emperors,  those  at  least  wlio 
were  men  of  sense  and  understood  their  situation  ?  They  fed 
themselves  in  presence  of  the  people,  lately  sovereign,  and  who 
have  abdicated  in  their  favour;  they  speak  to  them  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, as  their  ministers,  but  in  point  of  fact,  they  exercise 
all  the  power  of  the  people,  and  with  t!ie  most  formidalde  inten- 
sity. It  is  easy  for  us,  gentlemen,  to  understand  such  a  trans- 
formation; we  hrive  ourselves  bten  present  at  it;  we  have  seen 
the  sovereignty  pass  from  the  people  to  one  man  ;  it  is  the  history 
of  Napoleon.  He,  too,  was  a  personification  of  the  sovereign 
people  ;  he  constantly  said  so ;  he  said — '  Who,  like  me,  has  been 
chosen  liy  eighteen  millions  of  men  ?  Who,  like  me,  is  tlie  re- 
presentative of  the  people?'  And  when  on  his  coin  was  read  on 
one  side  licpub/ir/ue  PVan^aisc,  on  the  other  Napoleon,  empereur, 
what  was  that  but  the  fact  which  I  describe,  the  people  become 
king." — Lecture  9,  p.  21. 

M.  Guizot  thus  characterizes  modern  royalty : — "  It 
only  ]>ossesses  a  limited,  incomplete,  accidental  jiower — 
the  power  in  some  sort,  I  know  not  a  more  exact  ex- 
pression, of  grand  juge  de  paix,  of  the  country."  And 
this  character  it  has  retained,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempts of  the  former  royalties  to  regain  the  jirepondcr- 
ance;  although  the  clergy  have  always  preached  up  the 
religious  royalty  ;  though  the  jurisconsults  have  laboured 
to  resuscitate  the  imperial  royalty  ;  and  though  the  nobi- 
lity would  have  wished  to  renew  the  elective,  or  main- 
tain the  feudal  royalty. 

Before  this  fusion  of  all  these  jarring  elements  was 
accomplished  so  as  to  produce  the  European  society 

We  think  this  term  preferable  to  'monarchy,^  which  pro- 
perly signifies  the  sovcrcigittt/  of  one,  and  is  improperly  applied, 
even  with  the  qualifying  adjective  "  mixed,"  or  "  limited,"  to 
those  forms  of  government  which  are  not  a  sovereignty  of  one, 
but  where  the  one  who  bears  the  title  of  king  is  either  a  member 
or  limb  of  the  sovereign  body,  or  only  its  first  DQagistrate,^or 
minister. 
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which  we  now  behold,  it  might  be  supposed  there  would 
be,  and  there  were,  many  attempts  at  political  organiza- 
tion which  failed.  The  object  of  these  attempts  was 
either  to  make  some  one  of  the  social  elements  predomi- 
nate, or  to  make  them  all  act  in  harmony  together.  On 
this  subject  we  quote  the  following  interesting  passage, 
which  will  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  many 
passages  in  the  drama  already  referred  to,  '  Philip  Van 
Artevelde :' — 

"  All  these  attempts  at  political  organization  have  not  cer- 
tainly been  conceived  and  directed  with  honest  intentions ; 
several  have  had  but  selfish  nnd  tjTannous  views.  More  than 
one,  however,  has  been  pure  and  disinterested ;  more  than 
one  has  truly  had  for  its  object  the  moral  and  social  good  of  man- 
kind. The  state  of  incoherence,  of  violence,  of  iniquity,  in  which 
society  then  was,  shocked  the  great  minds,  the  lofty  spirits,  and 
they  sought  incessantly  means  to  get  out  of  it.  However,  even 
the  best  of  these  noble  attempts  have  failed  ;  so  much  courage  and 
virtue,  so  many  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  been  lost.  Is  not  this 
a  sad  spectacle  i*  There  is  here  something  even  still  more  mourn- 
ful, the  source  of  a  yet  more  bitter  sadness  :  not  only  have  these 
attempts  at  social  amelioration  failed,  but  an  enormous  mass  of 
error  and  of  evil  was  mixed  up  with  them.  Despite  of  the  good 
intention,  the  most  part  were  absurd,  and  attest  a  profoimd  igno- 
rance of  reason,  of  justice,  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  social  state ;  so  that  not  only  have  the  men  been 
unsuccessful,  but  they  have  merited  their  reverses.  Here,  then, 
is  a  spectacle  not  only  of  the  hard  lot  of  humanity,  but  of  its 
•weakness  also.  We  may  here  see  how  the  most  minute  portion 
of  truth  is  sufficient  to  pre-occupy  to  such  a  degree  the  greatest 
minds,  that  they  quite  forget  the  rest,  and  become  blinded  to  all 
that  does  not  come  within  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  ideas  ;  to 
■what  extent  the  circumstance  of  there  being  -one  corner  of  justice 
in  a  cause  suffices  to  make  all  the  injustice  which  it  contains  and 
permits,  be  lost  sight  of.  This  exhibition  of  the  vices  and  the 
imperfection  of  man  is,  to  my  mind,  a  yet  more  mournful  contem- 
plation than  the  misery  of  his  condition,  and  his  faults  affect 
me  more  than  his  misfortunes.  The  attempts  of  which  I  have 
to  speak  to  you  will  present  to  us  both  spectacles :  we  must  ac- 
cept them,  gentlemen,  and  not  cease  to  be  just  towards  those  men, 
those  ages  that  have  so  often  gone  astray,  that  have  so  cruelly 
failed,  and  that,  nevertheless,  have  displayed  such  great  virtues, 
made  such  uoble  efforts,  merited  so  much  glory !" — Lecture  10, 
p.  C,  et  seq. 

The  first  great  fact,  or  event  that,  to  use  M.  Guizot's 
word  as  a  verb,  exploded  in  Europe  after  the  fusion  of 
society  of  which  wo  have  spoken  above,  was  the  Reform- 
ation, in  other  words  the  revolution  in  religion.  M. 
Guizot  is  firmly  of  opinion  himself,  and  he  labours,  we 
think  with  great  force  of  argument  and  effect,  to  con- 
vince others,  that  the  fundamental  characler  of  the  Re- 
formation was  not  a  mere  struggle  for  the  redress  of 
ecclesiastical  grievances,  but  a  grand  insurrection  of 
human  intelligence  against  spiritual  domination.  V.'cll, 
this  spiritual  emancipation  obtained — this  liberty  of  con- 
science— this  freedom  of  thought  fought  for  and  con- 
quered— beiiold  a  singular  and  most  interesting  pheno- 
menon. In  the  sixteenth  century  an  insurrection  breaks 
out  against  the  system  of  pure  monarchy,  against  abso- 
lute power,  in  spiritual  matters.  This  revolution  esta- 
blishes free  examination  in  Europe.  We  behold,  then, 
liberty  in  spiritual  matters  and  subjection  in  temporal — 
free  examination  and  pure  monarciiy  facing  each  other. 
It  might  be  presumed  that  two  such  forces  would  not 
long  continue  in  this  position  inactive — in  short,  without 
the  commencement  of  hostilities :  they  did  not.  The 
first  shock  took  place — the  mighty  and  eventful  conflict 
began  in  England, 

To  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  in  England  M.  Guizot 
devotes  a  most  interesting  lecture,  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account. 

The  English  royalty  went  through  the  same  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  continental.  Under  the  Tudors  it  attained 
a  degree  of  concentration  and  energy  which  it  had  not 
before  known.  Not  that  the  desj)otism  of  the  Tudors 
was  more  violent  and  oppressive  than  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors. M.  Guizot  thinks  there  were  as  many,  per- 
haps more,  acts  of  tyranny,  of  vexation,  of  injustice, 
under  the  Plantagenets  than  under  the  Tudors ;  but  the 


new  fact,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  under  the  Tudors  was, 
that  the  absolute  power  became  systematic :  royalty  held 
a  language  which  it  had  not  held  till  then.  The  theo- 
retical pretensions  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
James  I.,  of  Charles  I.,  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
Edward  I.  or  of  Edward  III., — although,  in  jioint  of 
fact,  the  power  of  these  two  last  kings  was  neither  less 
arbitrary  nor  less  extensive.  It  was,  in  short,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  monarchy  which  changed  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  rather  than  its  practical  power.*  And 
this,  we  think,  is  the  true  answer  to  David  Hume's  ar- 
gument on  this  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  revolution  was  not 
accomplished  in  England  as  it  was  on  the  continent. 
Here  it  was  the  work  of  the  kings  themselves.  Tlie  king 
and  episcopacy,  which  was  maintained,  divided  between 
them  the  spoils  of  their  popish  predecessor.  They  said 
that  the  Reformation  was  completed ;  but  much  of  ibe 
motives  which  had  made  it  desirable  still  existed.  It  re- 
appeared under  the  popular  form  :  it  cried  out  against 
the  bishops  as  it  had  done  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
accusing  them  of  being  so  many  popes.  This  was  one 
cause  that  stirred  men's  m.inds. 

About  the  same  time  a  desire  of  political  liberty  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  a  degree  till  then  unknown.  In  the 
coiu'se  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  England  increased  rapidly.  There  is  a  fact, 
moreover,  which  has  been  much  overlooked  by  writers 
before  M.  Guizot, — it  is,  the  division  of  landed  property 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  a  consequence  partly  of 
the  ruin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  the  preceding  civil 
wars,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  catholic  church.  A  sta- 
tute of  Henry  VII.,  too,  abolished  indirectly  the  feudal 
laws  that  opposed  the  sale  and  subdivision  of  fiefs  ;  and 
Henry  VIII.,  for  obvious  reasons,  encouraged  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  holders  of  church  property. 
Thus  was  formed  that  class  between  the  great  feudal 
barons  and  the  people — called  in  England  gentry — a 
class  which,  possessing  much  of  the  feudal  pride  and 
courage,  of  the  spirit  of  individual  independence  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  and  sitting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commons — the  burgesses  (the  bourgeois,  of 
whom  we  have  also  treated) — imparted  to  the  latter 
much  of  their  own  spirit,  gradually  transforming  the 
"  poor  commons"  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  who 
scarcely  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  ground  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  and  nobility,  into  the  "  commons  of  England" 
who  deposed  lords,  bishops,  and  kings,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  world.  It  is  curious  that  the  sagacious  mind  of 
Bacon,  which  could  not  help  seeing  that  some  great 
change  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  was  taking  place  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  should  yet  have  seen  in  it 
nothing  more  than  "  a  profound  and  admirable  device" 
of  that  king,  "  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry 
of  a  standard,  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings;"  in  a  word,  to  make 
j>lenty  of  good  soldiers,  altogether  overlooking  the  im- 
portant fact  de\jeloped  by  M.  Guizot.  In  fact,  Bacon 
not  only  overlooks  this  fact,  but  assumes  its  non-exist- 
ence, and  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  the  advancement 
of  England  from  that  non-existence  which  M.  Guizot 
shows  to  flow  from  its  existence.  Bacon'  says,  "  if 
the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commoners  will  be 
base."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  great  number  of  the 
gentry  that  enabled  tlic  English  commons  to  make  head 
against  the  king  and  high  aristocracy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  institutions  of  the  country  must  be  such — as 
was  the  case  in  England — as  to  allow  their  party  and 
the  commons  to  amalgamate.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 

*  IMoreover,  we  think  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  in  Strafford's 
correspondence  with  Charles,  that  Charles  had  views  of  "  seating 
himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength,  and  glory,  far  above 
any  their  progenitors^  These  ai'e  Strafford's  words.  See  his 
Letters  and  Despatches,'  vol,  ii.  pp.  CI,  C2, 
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Essay  of  Bacon,  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
made — 'On  the  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates,'  —  is  an  example  of  bad  reasoning  and  un- 
sound political  philosophy. 

Now  tills  spirit  of  political  liberty  which  re-appeared  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Reformation,  found  in  England,  which  it  did  not  on  the 
Continent,  support  (un  point  d'appui)  and  means  of 
action  in  the  ancient  institutions. 

"  Everyone  knows,"  says  JM.  Guizot,  "how,  in  1215,  the  coa- 
lition of  the  great  harons  forced  from  King  John  the  great  char- 
ter. What  is  not  also  generally  known  is,  that  the  great  charter 
was  renewed  and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  by  most  of  the 
kings.  There  were  more  than  thirty  confirmations  of  it  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  And  not  only  was  the 
charter  confirmed,  but  new  statutes  were  made  to  support  and 
develope  it." 

At  the  same  time  the  Commons'  House  was  formed, 
wiiich  gradually  began  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
state.  Although  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
been  used  but  as  the  instrument  of  divers  tyrannies;  still 
•  it  had  been  used  for  national  objects  («.  g.,  the  Reforma- 
tion by  Henry  Vlll.),  and  its  power  was  in  some  sort 
acknowledged. 

"  When  we  regard  thus,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  state  of  the 
free  institutions  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  is  what  we  find: — 1.  Maxims,  principles  of  liberty  which 
had  been  constantly  written,  which  the  country  and  the  legisla- 
tion had  never  lost  si(;ht  of.  2.  Precedents,  examples  of  liberty, 
very  much  mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  contrary  examples  and  pre- 
cedents, but  sufficient  to  legitimate  and  support  the  remonstrances. 
3.  Institutions  special  and  local,  fruitful  in  germs  of  liberty — the 
jury,  the  right  of  assembling,  of  being  armed,  the  independence 
of  municipal  administrations  and  jurisdictions.  4.  Lastly,  the 
Parliament  and  its  power,  of  which  royalty  had  more  need  than 
ever,  for  it  had  dilapidated  the  greater  part  of  its  independent 
revenues,  and  could  not  avoid  having  recourse,  for  its  subsist- 
ence, to  the  vote  of  the  country." — Lecture  13,  p.  12. 

The  circumstances  mentioned  under  the  second  head 
accounts  for  the  very  different,  the  absolutely  contrary 
views  taken  of  the  subject  by  writers  of  different  parties. 
One  looks  to  one  set  of  precedents — the  other  to  the 
opposite  set.  However,  it  may,  we  think,  be  granted 
that  a  set  of  precedents,  though  a  minority,  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  proves  more  than  a  set  of  precedents,  though 
a  majority,  on  the  side  of  absolute  power.  Even  a 
single  precedent  of  the  former  kind,  though  opposed  by 
a  thousand  of  the  latter,  proves  some  infusion  of  liberty 
into  tlie  institutions  of  the  country;  and  that  in  this 
matter  is  the  Q.  E.  D. 

At  this  time  these  two  national  wants — of  religious  and 
of  civil  liberty — coincided  in  England  :  they  allied  them- 
selves together.  The  party  that  wished  to  pursue  the 
religious  reformation  called  political  liberty  to  their  aid 
against  the  king  and  the  bishops.  The  friends  of  politi- 
cal liberty  sought  the  support  of  the  popular  reformation. 
For  the  religious  party  the  revolution  was  a  means,  for 
the  political  an  end ; — with  both  the  question  was  of 
liberty.  There  was  no  real  quarrel,  M.  Guizot  thinks, 
between  the  Episcopal  and  the  Puritan  party  about 
-dogmas — there  were  no  very  important  differences  of 
ojHnion  between  them  ;  practical  liberty  was  what  the 
Puritan  party  wished  to  obtain  from  the  Episcopal. 
There  was  also  a  religious  party,  the  Presbyterian,  which 
liad  a  system  to  found — dogmas,  a  discipline,  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution  to  introduce.  But  it  was  unable  to 
do  anything  without  the  political  reformers.  On  the 
whole,  then,  M.  Guizot  thinks  that  the  English  Revolu- 
tion was  essentially  political.  It  was  accomplished,  in- 
deed, in  the  midst  of  a  religious  peofile  and  age  ;  reli- 
gious ideas  and  passions  served  as  instruments  to  it ; 
but  its  first  intention  and  its  definitive  end  were  political ; 
they  tended  to  liberty — to  the  abolition  of  all  absolute 
power. 

M.  Guizot,  in  decomposing  this  Revolution  into  its 
parts  (successive)  says — ■ 


"  Three  principal  parts  manife.st  themselves  in  this  mighty 
crisis  ;  three  revolutions  were  in  some  sort  contained  in  it,  and  ap- 
pear in  succession  on  the  scene.  In  each  jjart,  in  each  revolution, 
two  parties  are  united  and  march  together,a  political  and  areligious 
party  ;  the  first  in  the  van,  the  second  in  tlie  rear,  but  necessary 
to  one  another ;  so  that  the  double  character  of  the  event  is  im- 
printed on  all  its  phases." — Lecture  13,  p.  15. 

The  first  party  which  appears  M.  Guizot  calls  the  party 
of  legal  reform.  This  party  will  be  almost  sufficiently 
characterised  to  the  English  reader  by  saying  that  M. 
Guizot  names  as  its  principal  chiefs,  Clarendon,  Cole- 
pepper,  Lord  Capel,  Lord  Falkland.  However  one  or 
two  of  M.  Guizot's  strokes  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
This  party  blamed  loudly,  and  sincerely  wished  to  prevent 
illegal  raising  of  money,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  ;  but  it  believed  that  there  was  in  the  ancient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country  wherewithal  to  remedy  all 
abuses.  Itbelieved  at  bottom  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  king, 
that  is,  in  his  absolute  power.  But  a  secret  instinct  warned 
it  that  there  was  something  false  and  dangerous  in  this. 
It  would  also  have  wished  it  to  be  never  spoken  of  : 
however,  when  pressed  on  the  point,  it  admitted  in  roy- 
alty a  power  superior  to  all  human  origin,  to  all  control, 
and  defended  it  when  called  upon.  Under  the  banner 
of  this  party  all  the  others  at  first  marched. 

Behind  this  advanced  a  second  party,  which  M.  Guizot 
calls  the  political  revolution  party.  This  party  thought 
that  the  ancient  legal  barriers  were  insufficient ;  that 
there  was  a  great  change  to  be  made  not  in  the  forms 
but  in  the  substance  ;  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  king  and  his  council  the  independence  of  their 
power,  and  place  the  political  preponderance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  that  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  belong  to  that  assembly  and  its  leaders.  To 
this  party  were  closely  united  the  presbyterians,  who 
wished  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  Church  analogous  to 
that  which  their  allies  meditated  in  the  State;  only  more 
complete  in  this,  that  their  Church  was  to  be  republican  in 
form  as  well  as  substance,  while  the  government  of  their 
allies  was  to  be  monarchical  (we  should  rather  say  royal, 
for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  note  to  a  preceding  page,) 
in  form  though  republican  in  substance.  Moreover  the 
leaders  of  the  political  party  were  not  all  favourable  to 
the  presbylerian  organization  of  the  Church.  Several 
of  them,  for  example,  Hampden  and  Hollis,  would  seem 
to  have  preferred  a  moderate  episcopacy,  with  functions 
purely  ecclesiastical  and  more  liberty  of  conscience. 
Plowever,  in  this  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  fa- 
natical allies. 

A  third  party  demanded  much  more,  saying  that  it 
was  necessary  to  change  at  once  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  the  government,  that  the  whole  political  consti- 
tution was  vicious.  Like  the  preceding,  this  party  was 
composed  of  a  religious  and  a  political  portion.  In  the 
political  were  the  republicans,  jjroperly  called,  Ludlow, 
Harrington,  Milton,  &c.  Beside  them  were  ranged  re- 
publicans by  circumstance,  by  interest;  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  army,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  Lambert,  more  or 
less  sincere  at  first,  but  soon  subdued  and  influenced  by 
personal  views,  and  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
In  this  last  classification  of  M.  Guizot  we  cannot  concur 
as  regards  Ireton.  \Yq  believe  Ireton  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly sincere  and  Iionest,  and,  therefore,  to  deserve  to 
be  classed  with  Ludlow  and  Vane.  M.  Guizot  classes 
together  "  Ludknv,  Harrington,  Milton,  &c."  as  "  theo- 
riciens" — improperly  we  think.  With  wliatever  jiropriety 
Harrington  and  Milton  might  be  classed  together,  and 
as  t/icoriciens,  they  had  little  in  common  with  Ludlow, 
who,  though  a  republican,  was  a  practical  man,  a  veteran 
soldier,  and  not  a  closet  politician.  So  likewise  was 
freton  ;  and  Vane's  extraordinary  talents  for  political 
business  are  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  But  M.  Guizot 
is  unjust  towards  the  republicans,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  hereafter'.    To  the  republicans  belonged 
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the  religious  republican  party,  consisting  of  all  the  sects 
of  enthusiasts  who  acknowledged  no  other  legitimate 
power  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who,  while  waiting 
for  his  coming,  wished  for  the  government  of  his  elect. 

In  1653,  after  twelve  years  of  struggle,  all  these 
parties  had  successively  appeared  and  failed.  It  was 
then  that  Cromwell  stepped  in. 

"  There  happened  to  liim,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  what  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  man  of  his  sort.  He  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  phases  of  the  rcvohitiou ;  he  was  the  man  of  the 
first  and  of  the  last  times ;  at  first  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  abettor  of  anarchy,  the  most  violent  revolutionist 
in  England,  afterwards  the  man  of  the  anti-revolutionary  re- 
action, the  man  of  the  re-establishment  of  order,  of  social  re-orga- 
nisation ;  thus  himself  alone  playing  all  the  parts  that,  in  the 
course  of  rev-olutions,  the  greatest  actors  divide  amongst  them. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Cromwell  was  Mirabeaii :  he  wanted  elo- 
quence;  and,  though  very  active,  did  not  obtain,  in  the  first  year 
m  the  long  parliament,  any  distinction.  But  he  was  successively 
Danton  and  Bonaparte ;  and  yet  he  never  reigned  over  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  (^siir  /cs  espri/i) — his  was  never  more  than  a 
pisa//er — a  necessity  of  the  moment.  The  Protector,  the  absolute 
master  of  England,  was  all  his  life  obliged  to  employ  force,  in 
order  to  retain  his  power ;  no  party  could  govern  like  him,  but 
none  liked  him :  he  was  constantlv  attacked  by  all  at  ouce." — 
Pp.  2«,  27,  Lect.  13. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  the  above  is,  whatever 
be  its  truth,  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  : — 

"  At  his  death,  the  republicans  alone  were  in  a  condition  to  lay 
Lands  on  power  ;  they  did  so,  and  succeeded  no  better  than  they 
had  done  before.  It  was  not  for  want  of  confidence — at  least  in 
the  fanatics  of  the  party.  A  pamphlet  of  Milton,  published  at 
this  time,  and  full  of  talent  and  spirit,  is  entitled  '  The  Ready 
and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth.'  You  see  what 
was  the  infatuation  of  these  men.  They  soon  relapsed  into  that 
impossibility  of  governing  which  they  had  before  laboured  under. 
Monk  took  the  management  of  the  event  which  all  England 
looked  for.  The  Restoration  was  accomplished." — Lecture  13, 
p.  27. 

M.  Guizot  then  passes  rapidly  in  review  the  course  of 
events  down  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  When  James 
II.  recommenced  in  England  the  dispute  between  abso- 
lute power  and  liberty,  tliat  dispute  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  Europe 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus 
the  English  revolution,  from  the  beginning  to  the  crisis 
of  1688, — and  whether  considered  in  its  interior  develo])- 
ment  or  in  its  relation  with  Europe  in  general, — pur- 
sued its  character  of  an  attempt  to  abolish  absolute  power 
in  the  temporal,  as  it  had  been  abolished  in  tlie  S])iritual, 
order  of  tilings. 

He  then  (in  Lecture  14)  enters  into  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  and  ajjproaches  of  tlie  struggle  on  liie  Con- 
tinent between  pure  monarchy  and  free  examination. 
In  passing  from  England  to  the  Continent,  there  oc- 
curs an  important  remark  of  M.  Guizot,  which  we 
must  find  room  for.  The  character  of  European 
civilization,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  ancient  and 
Asiatic  civilization,  has  already  been  stated  to  be  its 
richness,  from  the  variety  of  component  elements.  Now 
this  has  been  especially  the  character  of  the  English 
civilization.  It  is  there  that  the  civil  and  religious  orders 
— aristocracy,  democracy,  royalty,  local  and  central  in- 
_  stitutions,  moral  and  political  developments,  have  ad- 
vanced and  grown  together,  if  not  with  equal  rapidity,  at 
least  always  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  in- 
Huence  of  France  upon  Europe  appears  under  verv 
different  aspects.  In  the  first,  it  is  the  French  govern- 
ment, Louis  XIV.,  and  his  Court,  which  acts  upon 
Europe  :  in  the  second,  it  is  France  itself,  and  its  opinion. 
M.  Guizot  passes  a  high  culogium  on  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  rendered  real  service  to  tlie  civiliza- 
tion of  France,  and  of  Europe  in  general.  Its  vices  were 
the  incorrigible  vices,  its  evils  the  inevitable  effects  of  ab- 
solute power.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  dominant  part  of  the  revolution  of  England,  doubt- 
less with  great  differences  (in  particular  the  proportions 


between  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  were  very 
much  altered) — the  struggle  between  free  examination 
and  pure  monarchy — also  burst  forth  in  France. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  brief  account  we  have  now 
given  of  this  portion  of  M.  Guizot's  lectures,  that  he 
has  here  confined  himself  to  one  of  the  two  principal 
facts  of  which  he  considers  civilization  to  be  constituted, 
namely,  the  development  of  human  society.  In  liis 
'  Lectures  on  Civilization  in  France,'  which  we  cannot 
touch  upon  at  present,  he  includes  the  other  facts  also — 
the  development  of  the  individuals — of  man  himself.  He 
treats  not  only  of  the  history  of  society  in  France,  but 
also  of  that  of  man — the  history  of  the  opinions,  and 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  humanity. 
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SHERIFFS  TOUR  THROUGH  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

A  Tour  through  North  America ;  together  with  a  comprehensive 
View  of  the  Canadas  and  United  States,  as  adajited  for  Agri- 
cultural Emigration.  By  Patrick  ShirrelF,  farmer,  Mungos- 
welis,  East  Lothian. 

A  YOUNGER  brother  of  his  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
try  his  fortune  as  an  American  farmer,  Mr.  Sliirreff  re- 
solved to  explore  the  country  for  the  purpose  ofenabhng 
him  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  step  which  his  relative 
contemplated.  Such  was  the  laudable  motive,  and  such 
the  object  he  pursued  during  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  United  States  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  As 
an  experienced  farmer  in  the  East  Lothian  of  Scotland, 
a  district  where  agriculture  lias  long  been  pursued,  not 
by  blind  routine,  but  on  systematic  and  scientific  princi- 
ples, his  opinions,  founded  on  careful  examination,  as  to 
the  soil,  climate,  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  of  the  new  world, 
must,  we  conceive,  be  entitled  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  all  such  persons  as  think  of  emigrating  thither. 
A  want  of  projier  practical  information  on  these  heads 
has  often  been  complained  of  by  the  agricultural  emi- 
grant, who,  on  reading  volume  after  volume,  has  found 
himself  completely  at  sea,  without  anything  to  guide 
him  to  the  most  fruitful  settlements,  or  to  teach  liim 
what  to  expect,  or  how  to  manage  in  less  favoured  parts 
of  America.  In  this  manner  many  emigrations,  in 
which  all  the  little  capital,  and  all  the  fond  hopes  of 
families,  were  embarked,  have  proceeded  by  haphazard 
movements,  that  have  ended  too  frequently  in  blight  and 
disappointment.  We  trust  we  are  performing  an  im- 
portant, as  it  is  an  agreeable  j)art  of  our  duty,  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Shirrelf's  cheap  modest  volume  to  ail  such 
persons. 

Nor  is  his  book  destitute  of  attractions  for  the  general 
reader,  whomay  never  have  to  think  of  carrying  his  Lures 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  of  growing  wheat,  tobacco,  or 
Indian  corn  in  America.  The  honest  farmer's  remarks 
on  men  and  manners,  and  things  in  general,  are  quiet  and 
sensible,  and  he  was  better  fitted  to  judge  of  these  things 
in  a  new,  struggling,  and  democratic  country,  than  any 
of  our  fastidious  half.pay  captains,  or  would-be  fine  old 
ladies,  that  liave  written  and  printed  thereon.  This 
hardy  tiller  of  the  soil,  though  he  has  been  evidently 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  unobtrusive  decencies  of 
life — as,  thank  God!  there  are  few  farmers  in  the  East 
Lothian  who  are  not — did  not  expect  to  find  back- 
wood's-men  in  jiumps  and  silk  stockings,  or  industrious 
agriculturists  and  busy  merchants  with  time  enough  on 
their  hands  to  be  able  to  waste  a  couple  of  hours  of  it 
daily  in  yawning  and  see-sawing  over  a  dinner  table.  In 
America  he  saw  people  adajiting  themselves  to  their  situa- 
tions, and  as  a  man  who  knew  what  it  was  to  gain  his  own 
bread  before  he  ate  it,  he  was  contented  with  what  he 
saw.  Mr.  Stuart's  recent  work  on  the  United  States  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  most  impartial  or 
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favourable  account  we  have  of  those  parts;  but  our 
fiirnier  picks  sundry  holes  in  it,  and  now  and  then 
accuses  its  author  ot  arrogance  and  prejudice.  On  one 
occasion,  he  says, — "  it  is  quite  evident  Mr.  Stuart  had 
been  playing  the  great  man;"  and  a  little  farther  on  he 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Stuart  "  travelled  with  a  carriage  and 
pair,  accompanied  by  a  store  of  venison,  hams,  and 
whisky  from  which  he  infers  that  he  could  have  had 
little  real  intercourse  with  the  economical  and  luxury- 
despising  people  whose  manners  and  condition  he  affects 
to  describe. 


THE  NATURAL  SON. 

The  Natural  Son.  A  German  Tale,  descriptive  of  the  Age  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Translated  from  Spindler,  by  Lord 
Alltert  Conyngham.  3  vols.  8vo.  London:  John  Mitchell, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

Though  abounding  in  faults,  this  is  an  extraordinary 
and  riveting  tale.  Few  persons,  although  they  may 
cry  "Oh!"  here,  and  "For  shame!"  there,  and  be 
utterly  bewildered  in  some  parts,  will  begin  it  without 
reading  it  to  the  end.  It  is  none  of  your  every-day 
dull,  tame  stories.  The  stream  of  its  narrative  dashes 
along  like  a  torrent ;  and  its  incidents,  and  many  of  its 
characters,  so  far  from  being  tame,  are  as  wild  as  Ben- 
gal tigers,  or  African  lions.  And  yet  there  are  whole 
chapters  of  this  historical  novel  written  with  admirable 
repose  and  verisimilitude,  and  some  scenes  which  come 
near  to  the  ali-but-perfect  manner  of  Walter  Scott.  We 
would  particularly  instance  those  scenes  in  the  palace  at 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  the  cowardly,  small-minded, 
ever-busy,  and  never-doing  Emperor  Rudolphisintroduced. 
The  satirical  hits  in  the  story  are  hard  and  straight-for- 
ward, and  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  modern,  and 
indeed  very  recent  circumstances.  We  would  mention, 
as  in  point,  the  attempts  of  "  the  great  and  high-born,"  to 
annoy  a  man  merely  on  account  of  his  wife,  or  of  some 
irregularity  in  his  marriage,  and  then  the  final  depriving 
that  man  of  his  commission  (the  individual  in  question 
being  one  of  the  very  best  officers,)  at  a  moment  when 
the  Austrian  government  had  a  pressing  need  of  good 
officers  because  it  had  been  discovered  that  he  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  burgher  or  simple  citizen !  The  nice 
distinction  between  plebeian  and  noble  or  royal  morality 
is  very  laughable.  To  say  nothing  of  the  court,  at  the 
period  of  the  story,  there  was  an  abundant  growth  of 
bastards  among  tlie  nobility,  many  of  whom  held  high 
rank  and  command,  and  carried  all  before  tliem  ;  and, 
instead  of  an  irregularity  in  the  origin  of  a  marriage, 
nothing  was  more  common,  in  what  they  called  the  noble 
circles,  than  a  constant  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
the  duties  of  the  married  life. 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham's  translation  reads  like  an 
original  work,  and  tlierefore  must  be  well  done.  We 
wish  his  Lordship  would  take  up  some  more  important 
German  work  (and  there  are  many  that  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  English  reader),  and  give  it  in  the  same 
plain,  idiomatic,  and  spirited  manner.  Translation  has 
too  generally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  half-educated  and 
vulgar-minded  men  ;  but  it  is  always  a  work  difficult  to 
do  well,  and  one  which,  when  well  done,  confers  honour 
on  the  doer. 


TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS,  &c. 

Historical,  Traditionary,  and  Imaginative  Talcs  of  the  Borders, 
&c.  Written  and  published  by  John  Mackay  Wilson.  Tweed- 
xnouth,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

A  VERY  few  years  ago,  the  appearance  of  almost  every 
kind  of  literary  work  beyond  the  mere  newspaper,  in 
our  provincial  towns  was  looked  upon  with  amazement, 
and  its  failure,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  confidently 
predicted.    And  the  event  invariably  justified  the  'pro- 


phecy ;  for  these  country  periodicals,  wliich,  in  many 
instances,  by  their  talent  and  good  principles  merited 
success,  all  died  in  their  very  infancy  from  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  purchasers. 

But  matters  are  changed  now.  A  new  reading  world 
has  been  called  into  existence,  a  taste  for  intellectual 
amusements  has  been  spread  over  the  land,  and  ditFused 
among  the  poorer  and  working  classes  with  a  rapidity 
which  must  be  deemed  extraordinary.  A  class  of  book- 
sellers too  have  found  out  the  advantages  of  a  very  large 
sale,  at  the  lowest  prices,  over  a  very  limited  sale  at  the 
highest  prices,  and,  following  a  good  example,  have  so 
arranged  their  time  and  method  of  publication,  .and  so 
reduced  the  prices  of  their  publications  as  to  make  them 
accessible  to  the  masses.  The  formation  of  working- 
men's  book  societies  in  every  direction,  not  merely  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  but  in  agricultural  districts 
and  villages,  and  latterly  the  wonderfully  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  those  useful  and  truly  honourable  associations 
of  working-men — "  Mechanics'  Institutions" — have  en- 
larged the  market  of  literature  beyond  all  precedent. 
This  grand  fact  is  so  obvious,  that,  as  we  recently  re- 
marked, the  incredulous  are  converted;  the  men  who 
would  not  believe  that  the  people  would  buy  good  things 
on  any  conditions  are  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and 
the  greatest  of  anti-diffusionists  are  becoming  downright 
diffusionists. 

Following  in  this  line  of  march,  several  periodical 
works  have  started  up  in  our  provincial  towns,  and  seem, 
unlike  their  predecessors,  to  give  good  promise  of 
thriving,  and  taking  deep  root  in  tlie  land.  Mr.  John 
Mackay  Wilson's  is  not  the  least  meritorious  of  these 
undertakings.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  didactic,  moral 
stories,  chiefly  of  middling  or  humble  life.  It  is  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  three-halfpence ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  four  weekly  numbers  are  sold  in  a  wrapper 
for  sixpence.  The  paper  and  print  are  very  good. 
Some  of  the  little  tales  are  written  with  considerable 
power  and  effect,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  of  quiet 
humour  and  pathos  ;  and  we  have  not  read  one  that  can 
be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  morality  and  propriety. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  November,  last  year,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  have  existed  six  months.  We 
are  sorry  that  our  attention  was  not  directed  to  it  sooner, 
as  it  is  one  of  our  express  objects,  and  our  greatest  plea- 
sures, to  notice  and  encourage  all  those  who  break  ground 
in  new  districts,  and  labour  for  our  friends  in  the  country. 


LECTURES  ON  HEALTH. 

Lectures  on  the  Bfeans  of  Promoting  and  Preserving  Health,  de- 
livered at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Spitallields.  By  T.  Hodg- 
kin,  JM.D.  London :  Arch,  and  Darton  and  Harvey.  1835. 
Pp.  450. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Sjjitalfields,  rather  more  than  five  years  ago,  but 
have  only  now  found  their  way  to  the  press.  The  wor- 
thy author  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly presscid  to  print  them,  but  a  variety  of  engage- 
ments prevented  him  from  complying,  until  the  time 
afforded  him,  from  the  confinement  which  a  severe  acci- 
dent imposed,  enabled  him  to  write  them  out,  and  other- 
wise prepare  them. 

They  are  four  in  number.  Both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  are  very  characteristic  —  they  bear  on 
their  face  the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  At  times  trite  and  common- 
place, occasionally  amusingly  simple,  they  are  yet  so 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  pure  and  active-minded  bene- 
volence, as  to  win  upon  the  reader,  and  engage  his  atten- 
tion. There  is  nothing  striking  or  original  in  the  book, 
as  this  phrase  is  commonly  understood — the  information 
communicated  is  old,  and  it  is  communicated,  too,  in  an 
old-fashioned  way.    But  the  earnestness  of  the  kind- 
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hearted  philanthropist  would  redeem  many  such  faults — 
he  plods  on,  keeping  his  object,  that  of  instructing  his 
auditors,  constantly  before  him,  and  thus  llie  volume  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  very  wholesome,  practical,  and  use- 
ful knowledge,  relative  to  the  health  and  improvement 
botli  of  body  and  mind,  well  calculated  to  be  of  service 
to  the  class  for  whom  the  work  is  designed.  The  follow- 
ing extract  may  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
lectures.  The  author  is  pressing  upon  English  workmen 
■the  necessity  and  importance  of  attaining  eminence  in 
their  respective  professions,  so  as  to  deserve  the  high  re- 
putation which  they  bear  abroad.    He  says — 

"  Other  nations  are  not  heedless,  either  of  their  position  or  of 
ours;  and  we  shall  only  be  able  to  retain  that  which  we  now  hold 
by  well-directfd  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  In  France,  me- 
chanics' institntes  have  now  existed  for  several  years,  and  the  lec- 
tures delivered  in  them  have  done  credit  to  the  philosojdiers  of 
that  enlii;ht(.-ned  country.  I  have  repeatedly  attended  them,  and 
1  must  iiow  tell  you  what  I  heard  at  one  of  their  ojiening  lectures. 
The  amlience  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  attentive 
amongst  which  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself 
placed.  The  lecturer  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  talent ;  he 
had  often  visited  this  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  acquainted 
witli  our  various  resources,  and  more  accurately  appreciates  our 
powers,  tlian  perhaps  any  other  man.  It  was  gratifying  to  me 
to  hear  so  large  a  portion  of  his  illustrations  drawn  from  this 
country.  A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop,  whilst  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  those  who  were  once  regarded  as  our  natu- 
ral enemies,  and  whom  he  did  not  forget  to  remind  that  they  were 
still  our  rivals,  he  related  the  various  advantages, and  resources 
which  we  derive  from  our  skilful  and  enlightened  mechanics  and 
manufacturers.  But  when  he  held  up  the  l^nglish  operatives  fiu- 
the  imitation  of  his  countrymen,  he  either  described  a  few  bright 
and  rare  exceptions,  or  he  drew  the  picture  of  what  he  conceived 
good  mechanics  aiul  operatives  ought |to  be— an  ideal  standard  of 
perfection  to  which  he  wished  his  countrymen,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, to  approach.  Though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  me  to  hear, 
in  a  fiireigu  land,  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner,  the  artisans 
of  my  country  not  merely  described  as  eminently  skilful,  but 
as  reinarkable  for  their  zealous  and  successful  pursuit  of  sciences 
connected  with  their  occupation  ;  ami  even  for  sobriety,  economy, 
and  freedom  from  depravity,  I  confess,  that  1  came  away  from  the 
lecture  mortilied  with  the  consciousness,  that  the  reality  liore  so 
little  resemblance  to  the  pleasing  picture  which  lie  had  drawn.  1 
ardently  wished  that  it  might  become  the  truth  ;  and  1  now  re- 
peat to  you  wiiiit  1  tlien  heard,  IVom  the  same  wish,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  ideal  perfection  of  an  Engli>li  workman  may  be,  at 
least,  as  stimulating  to  your  e-xertions  as  to  those  of  the  opera- 
tives of  France." 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES, &c. 

Birminii  fiam. — A  building  is  about  to  be  erected  at  this 
place  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  me- 
chanics' institute. 

Doncasier  Lyceum. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  this 
institution  promises  to  realize  the  warmest  anticipations 
of  its  friends.  In  the  space  of  two  months  its  list  of 
-members  has  swelled  to  nearly  100.  Lectm-es  have  been 
delivered  on  interestmg  subjects,  by  Mr.  Slorrs,  Mr. 
Mosey,  and  Dr.  Scholtield. 

Mutual  Instruction  Society. — A  society  has  been  formed 
by  the  working  classes  at  Bradford,  entitled, '  An  Associa- 
tion for  the  mutual  Acquisition  and  Commnnieation  of 
Knowledge,  and  for  asserting  and  protecting  the  Political 
lliglits  otthe  Labouring  Classes.'  Two  branch  Societies 
ha  ve  also  been  formed  in  the  same  place.  The  parent 
society  has  only  been  established  about  a  month,  and 
numbers  nearly  400  members. 

Cheltenham  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.— The 
high  ground  which  this  Society  has  taken,  renders  it  one 
ofMhe  most  useful  and  valuable  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  its 
second  anniversary  Report,  that  its  success  is  equal  to  its 
merits.  During  the  past  year,  nearly  forty  new  members 
and  subscribers  have  been  added  to  the  Society,  making 
the  total  number  of  names  on  the  books  of  the  Institution 
120.  After  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  past  year,  a 
balance  remains  of  upwards  of  7G/.  The  attendance  at 
the  public  lectures  and  readings  which  had  been  given 


has  visibly  increased,  and  affords  one  of  the  surest  proofs 
of  the  interest  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  have 
excited.  The  papers  read  at  seven  monthly  meetings  by 
members,  are  adverted  to  with  much  satisfaction  in  the 
Report.  The  intellectual  exertions  of  the  members  have 
not,  however,  been  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  monthly 
papers.  Three  public  lectures  have  been  gratuitously 
delivered  by  Dr.  Conolly,  three  by  Mr.  Eaves,  two  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Middleton,  and  a  course  by  Dr.  Kay.  A  gratuitous 
course  has  also  been  sriven  by  F.  A.  Walter,  esq.,  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society. 

Effects  of  Popular  Instruction  in  France. — The  follow- 
ing letter,  recently  addressed  to  Dr.  Lardner,  by  Baron 
Dupin,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  France,  con- 
tains striking  proofs  of  popular  knowledge  being  attended 
with  very  different  results  from  those  which  are  occasion- 
ally attributed  to  it  by  persons  who  oppose  its  more  gene- 
ral diffusion :  — 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  a  system  of  popular  instruction 
on  an  extensive  scale  was  proposed  in  France.  After  a  consider- 
able time,  by  the  invincible  perseverance  of  its  promoters,  the  nu- 
merous obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  it  Were  overcome,  and  it 
was  at  length  established  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. The  sound  and  practical  education  of  the  industrious  or- 
ders was  connected  with  a  careful  system  of  instj-uction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  domestic,  moral,  and  religious  duties.  Works  upon  the  sci- 
iences  applied  to  the  arts,  upon  tlie  principles  of  commerce,  upon  po- 
litical economy,  and  other  subjects,  were  prepared  and  written  in 
a  simple  and  perspicuous  style  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and 
local  institutions  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  classes,  but 
more  especially  for  those  engaged  in  the  arts  and  maiuifactures, 
were  estalilished  in  above  130  of  the  chief  places  throughout 
France.  When  the  revolution  of  1830  occurred,  it  found  the 
working  classes  animated  with  a  moral  spirit,  a  love  of  social 
order,  and  a  respect  for  civil  rights,  the  absence  of  all  which 
eminently  characterized  the  great  revolution  which  closed  the  last 
century.  It  was  evident  that  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people  had  not  been  without 
its  influence.  It  had  softened  their  manners  and  elevated 
their  souls,  and  enabled  them  to  conduct  the  great  change 
of  1C30  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
A  few  days  after  the  revolution  of  July,  some  ill-disposed  persons 
had  exhorted  the  working  printers  to  break  the  mechanical  presses. 
At  the  same  time  when  this  occurred,  there  was  neither  a  govern- 
ment nor  any  organized  public  force.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
interfered  as  an  individual,  and  placarded,  throughout  Paris,  an 
address  to  the  working-classes.  This  appeal  was  conclusive;  and 
the  workmen,  restored  to  order,  returned  to  their  homes.  In 
December,  1830,  at  the  moment  that  sentence  was  about  to  be 
pronounced  upon  the  l-'olignac  ministry,  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  were  excited,  and  when  it  was  feared  that  the  unhappy 
prisoners  might  bec(mie  the  victims  of  popular  indignation,  I 
opened  my  annual  course  of  lectures  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  the 
jirescnce  of  an  immense  assembly  of  the  working-classes.  I  re- 
called to  their  memories  the  horrors  of  Septemlier,  1792.  I  asked 
them  whether  the  operatives  of  1830  would  place  themselves,  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  in  juxta-position  with  the  Septem- 
briers  of  1792.  It  required  but  little  force  of  persuasion  to  light 
up  in  their  souls  those  just  and  generous  sentiments  which  were 
the  best  security  against  acts  of  violence." 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


MEMORANDA  OF  A  STUDENT. 

Mr.  Brande's  Lectures  on  Vegetable  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution.— Bread  made  from  Saw-dust. 

I  HAVE  attended  these  lectures  from  the  commencement 
of  the  course,  on  the  31st  of  .January  (a  lecture  is  deli- 
vered every  Saturday),  but  have  made  no  memoranda 
with  reference  to  them.  Indeed,  that  which  constitutes 
the  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Brande  as  a  teacher,  precludes, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  written  aids  to  the  memory 
and  understanding.  If  Mr.  Faraday  is  without  a  rival  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  higher  branches  of  chemistry,  to  an  audience 
out  of  their  scientific  teens,  Mr.  Brande  is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  power  of  making  a  student  for  the  first 
time  acquainted  with  the  elements  and  general  principles 
of  chemical  science.  So  pains-taking,  indeed,  is  the  mi- 
nuteness with  which  he  dwells  upon  each  letter  of  the 
chemical  alphabet,  so  clear  and  consecutive  is  the  arrange- 
ment in  which  he  introduces  the  combinations  of  these 
letters  to  the  student's  notice,  and  so  pertinent  and  vari- 
ously multiplied  and  well-conducted  are  his  experiments, 
that  it  is  actually  impossible  for  the  dullest  of  his  auditors 
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not  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  ultimate  facts 
and  principles  of  chemistry.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  the 
very  same  qualities,  which  are  thus  admirable  and  telhng 
in  a  lecture-room,  would  appear,  to  say  the  least,  tedious 
in  a  written  report. 

In  his  two  last  lectures  Mr.  Brande  treated  fully  ot  the 
proximate  principles  (chemical)  of  vegetables,  and  per- 
formed a  number  of  beautiful  experimental  illustrations  ot 
what  we  may  call  the  transformations  of  chemistry,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  convert  the  most  appa- 
rently useless  materials  into  important  objects  of  the  arts, 
particularly  as  they  bear  upon  our  domestic  economy.  In 
truth,  these  transformations  are  among  the  marvels  of  mo- 
dern science,  and  what  is  far  better,  are  the  most  useful  of 
her  gifts,  or  we  should  rathersay  contributions  to  Ihegene- 
ral  wellbeing.  Take  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  useless 
rags,  or  of  sugar  from  the  same  commodity,  or  of  porcelain 
and  glass  from  stones  and  clays,  and  who  can  say  where  is 
the  limit  to  our  power  of  turning  to  use  and  productive 
agency  the  most  apparently  worthless  and  sterile  parts  of 
nature?  "Who,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschell,  "would  have 
conceived  that  linen  rags  were  capable  of  producing  more 
than  their  own  weight  of  sugar  by  the  simple  agency  of 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  acids?— that  dry 
bones  could  be  a  magazine  of  nutriment,  capable  of  pre- 
servation for  years,  and  ready  to  yield  up  their  sustenance 
in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  support  of  life— that  saw- 
dust itself  is  susceptible  of  conversion  into  a  substance 
bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  bread  ;  and  though  certainly 
less  palatable  than  that  of  flour,  yet  no  way  disagreeable, 
and  both  wholesome  and  digestible,  as  well  as  highly 
nutritive?" 

Now,  though  some  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Prout 
called  the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  this  curious 
discovery,  by  means  of  which  "  famine  is  rendered  next  to 
impossible,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Herschell,  I  never 
heard  it  alluded  to  in  any  lecture  on  chemistry  till  last 
Saturday,  March  21,  by  Mr.  Brande.  Mr.  Brande  exhi- 
bited a  cake  made  from  saw-dust,  which  fully  bote  out  the 
high  commendation  of  Dr.  Prout  and  its  discoverer.  Pro- 
fessor Autenreith,  of  Tubingen  (see  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 827.')  Though  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  aid  any  project  which  might  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  diet  of  the  industrious  classes,  I  think  this  saw- 
dust bread  merits  a  higher  degree  of  celebrity  than  it  has 
yet  attained.  It  is  certainly  far  more  nutritious,  and 
might  easily  be  made  more  palatable,  than  the  sole  food 
of  the  Irish  peasant— the  potato.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  wonderful  transformations  of  che- 
mistry. Our  wonder,  indeed,  will  abate  a  bit,  when  we 
recollect  that  sugar,  starch,  gum-arabic,  wheaten  flower, 
wood— that  is,  saw-dust,— manna,  ariow-root,  and  vinegar, 
are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  ingredients,  combined 
in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  ;  so  that  if  we  were 
permitted  to  view,  behind  the  scenes  of  nature,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  combined,  we  might  be  able  to  transform 
the  one  into  the  other,  ad  libitum.  This  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear more  evident  from  the  following  table  : 


Cai-bon 
Water 
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Tlic  finest 
Siigar-canily. 
42-85 
57-15 

Wheat 
Stavcli. 
43-55 
5G-45 

Arrow- 
root. 
44-4 
55-G 

Gam 
Ar.abic. 
42-23 
57-77 

Wood 
42-7 
57-3 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Udes,  know  how  to  prepare  carrot-soup— modus  ope- 
randi is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Brande,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
has  however  been  able  to  discover  the  secret,  which  con- 
sists simply  in  adding  a  little  alkali— common  pearl-ash 
will  answer — to  the  soup  when  boiling.  The  vegetable 
matter  enters  into  a  chemical  compound  with  the  alkali, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  ;  hence  the  rich  and  nutritious 
character  of  well-prepared  carrot-soup.  I  trust  my  female 
readers  will  be  thankful  for  this  useful  suggestion. 


Saw-dust  is  thus  seen  to  differ  very  little  in  its  chemical 
characters  from  those  hi'ghly-nutritious  substances— sugar, 
arrow-root,  wheat,  and  gum-arabic.  Professor  Auten- 
reith's  method  of  cooking  it  into  bread,  consists  simply 
in  first  removing  everything  soluble  from  the  wood  by 
fi-equent  maceration  and  boiling.  The  wood  is  then  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  division  :  by  minute  division  is  meant 
a  fine  powder,  which,  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  is  ground  like  corn,  when  it  appears 
to  be  a  yellowish-white  flour.  This  flour  requires,  like 
corn-flour,  to  be  fermented  with  leaven,  with  which  it 
forms  a  uniform  and  spongy  bread,  which  Autenreith  de- 
clares to  be  very  digestible  and  nutritious.  Professor 
Autenreith  also  states,  that  wood-flour,  boiled  in  water, 
forms  a  jelly,  which  is  in  like  manner  very  nutritious. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Brande  stated  a  fact 
which,  if  it  did  not  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  his  hearers, 
came,'  as  Mr.  Cobbett  said  of  the  corn-laws,  very  near 
their  bosoms— to  their  bellies.   Very  few,  even  of  our 
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Sixth  Lecture  on  Sound. 
Professor  Wheatstone  commenced  this  Lecture  by  ob- 
serving that,  however  disconnected,  and  however  wide 
apart  in  the  scale  of  sciences  they  might  seem,  yet  an 
important  aid  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  crystallization  has  now  sprung  up  in  the  science  of 
acoustics.  To  the  investigation  of  the  constitution  of 
crystals,  two  methods  only  have  been  hitherto  applied,— 
viz.,  cleavage,  which  is  applicable  to  both  transparent  and 
opaque  bodies ;  and  the  examination  of  their  effect  in 
polarizing  light,  applicable  solely  to  transparent  bodies. 

The  first  method  has  discovered  to  us  that  crystals  con- 
sist of  an  uniform  a2,-gregation  of  laminse  adhering  to  one 
another,— not  indifferently  by  every  surface,  but  more 
strongly  on  particular  surfaces.  The  second  gives  us  some 
insio-ht  into  the  internal  constitution  of  these  laminae. 
Savart  has  shown,  by  acoustics,  that  the  density  of  the 
same  crystal  differs  in  different  parts,  and  that  such  dif- 
ferences correspond  to  the  directions  of  cleavage.  Any 
circular  plate  of  a  substance  of  equal  density  in  every 
part,  such  as  glass,  held  at  the  centre,  and  struck  trans- 
versely at  ujui  point  of  its  circumference  by  a  fiddle-bow, 
has  two  straight  lines  of  rest,  indicated  by  the  sand,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  the  central  point  where  the  plate 
is  held,  thus  forming  a  cross— the  most  simple  acoustic 
figure.    This  is  not  the  case  with  plates  of  substances  of 
unequal  density.    If  from  a  block  of  wood  similar  slices 
be  cut,  in  the  direction  which  the  tree  grew,  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  and  in  an  intermediate  direction  between 
these  two,  the  maximum  and  minimum  densities  of  these 
slices  do  not  correspond ;  nor,  when  they  are  excited  in 
the  same  way  as  the  glass  plates,  do  the  figures,  in  which 
the  sand  arranges  itself,  correspond;  but  these  figures 
indicate  the  places  of  greatest  density  of  the  respective 
slices.    From  this,  it  is  manifest  that  the  density  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  crystal  may  be  discovered  by  cutting 
slices  in  the  direction^  of  the  several  cleavages.    We  can- 
not follow  the  Professor  through  the  results  obtained  by 
these  investigations,  for  which  the  science  is  indebted  to 
Savart,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of 
the  '  Annales  de  Chimie.'     Savart's  experiments  were 
made  upon  rock-crystal,  Iceland  spar,  and  sulphate  of 
lime.    The  learned  Professor  then  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  figures  produced  upon  stretched  mem- 
branes, alluded  to  in  his  preceding  lecture.    There  is  one 
striking  peculiarity  observed  in  the   figures  produced 
on  the  same  membrane,  viz.,  that  one  figure  will  pass 
through  slight  modifications  to  a  very  dissimilar  figure,— 
as,  for  instance,  three  straight  and  parallel  horizontal 
lines,  into  two  straight  and  parallel  vertical  lines.  When 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a  vibrating  surface  are 
transverse  to  tlie  plane  of  that  plate,  as  in  all  the  instances 
hitherto  cited,  Savart  calls  them  normal  vibrations;  when 
the  particles  vibrate  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
plate,  he  termsthem  tangential.  W^ehave  now  to  detail  the 
phenomena  of  tangential  vibrations.    They  may  be  pro- 
•duced  by  means  of  a  rod  of  glass  affixed  perpendicularly  to 
the  centre  of  a  glass  plate,  which  rod  being  struck  trans- 
versely,    e.  perpendicularly,  assumes  and  communicates 
vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  plate.  If 
vibrations  be  communicated  to  a  wooden  or  glass  plate  by 
striking  a  stretched  string  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  bow, 
different  figures  will  be  produced  according  io  the  degree 
of  tension  of  the  string.    Another  method  adopted  by  Sa- 
vart is  to  stretch  a  string  over  a  bridge  which  is  placed 
upon  a  glass  plate  ;  in  this  case  also  the  tightness  of  the 
string  determines  the  production  of  the  figures.    In  this 
manner  Savart  obtained  twenty-live  figures  upon  the  same 
plate  by  the  vibrations  which  produced  musical  sounds 
within  the  compass  of  one  octave.    Normal  vibrations 
produce  the  same  figures  on  both  sides  of  the  plate,  but 
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tangential  vibrations  produce  dissimilar  figures.  Thus,  in 
some  instances,  when  the  lines  of  rest  on  the  upper  surface 
are  indicated  by  circles,  those  on  the  under  surface  form  in 
addition  diametrical  lines.  This  difference  of  figures  exists 
upon  the  surfaces  of  plates  of  the  most  minute  possible 
thickness,  even  of  gold-beater's  skin.  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  dwelt  next  upon  the  use  and  effect  of  sounding- 
boards.  The  sound  of  a  string  struck  by  the  finger  or  bow, 
reaches  to  a  very  slight  distance,  but  is  much  increased 
when  held  over  a  sounding-board.  The  sound  is  most  in- 
creased when  the  string  is  struck  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  board.  When  the  sounding-board,  as  in  the 
lute,  &c.,  consists  of  a  box  with  a  back,  in  a  parallel  plane 
to  the  sounding-board,  and  with  sides  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  board,  a  different  class  of  vibrations  takes 
place  in  the  sides  from  that  which  is  excited  in  the  board 
and  back;  when  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  normal, 
those  of  the  sides  are  tangential,  and  i'?'ce  rer^a.  The  dif- 
ferent effect  of  these  two  classes  of  vibrations  in  trans- 
mitting sound  is  perceived  on  striking  a  tuning-fork,  and 
holding  it  first  against  the  soundmg-board  and  then 
against  the  side  of  a  lute.  The  excellence  of  the  sound- 
ing-board of  the  piano  consists  in  this,  that  its  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  that  in  wliich  the  hammers  strike  upon 
tlie  strings.  At  any  position  intermediate  between  this, 
and  that  in  which  the  stroke  is  given  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  board,  the  sound  is  more  excited  as  the 
perpendicularpositionismoreand  more  nearly  obtained.  To 
show  this,  the  Professor  repeated  the  experiment,  performed 
in  his  secfind  lecture,  of  bringing  up  the  sound  of  a  piano 
througli  a  wooden  rod  from  a  lower  room  into  the  tlieatre. 
Upon  this  wooden  rod  he  placed  one  end  of  a  bent  iron 
rod  ;  bent  successively  at  different  angles,  so  that  a  sound- 
ing-board held  perpendicularly  against  the  end  of  the  bent 
arm,  was  at  one  time  parallel,  at  another,  per])endicular 
to,  and  as;ain  at  an  intermediate  position  in  respect  to,  the 
sounding-board  and  striking  hammer  of  tlie  piano. 


ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  the  council  announced  the  perma- 
nent acquisition  of  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  in 
which  the  business  is  in  future  to  be  conducted.  These 
apartments  were  obtained  from  government  through  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  They  have  been 
fitted  up,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  daily  attendance 
of  the  assistant  secretary  from  one  till  four  o'clock ;  by 
which  means  the  fellows  of  the  Society  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  library,  of  the  advantage  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  a  long  period.  Additional 
aj)ai1ments  will  be  given  up  as  soon  as  a  suitable  and  safe 
place  has  been  provided  for  the  various  public  records, 
by  which  they  are  now  occupied  ;  and  the  council  ex- 
press a  hope  that,  when  they  obtain  them,  they  will  be 
able  to  afford  still  further  i'acilitics  to  the  members. 

The  receipts  for  last  year  (including  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  300/.  Consols,  part  of  the  disposable  fund  of 
the  Society,  which  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  fitting  up  the  apartments)  amount  to 
19.?.  Id.;  the  expenditure  to  875/.  l\s.  l\d.,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  129/.  7-i.  '2(1. 

The  number  of  deaths  amongst  the  fellows  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  has  been  unusually  great  during  the 
past  year.  Thomas  Telford,  John  Fuller,  Colonel  Page, 
Captain  J).  Thomson,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Captain 
John  Betham,  of  the  Indian  navy,  are  enumerated;  and 
amongst  the  foreign  associates.  Colonel  Bauza,  M.  I. 
Soldner,  and  Professor  Harding.  M.  Soldner  presented  a 
signal  example  of  the  influence  of  mind  over  circum- 
stances. He  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  in  a  hovel  near 
Anspach,  and  tended  cattle  in  the  fields  till  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  acquired  the  first  principles  of  mathematics 
while  watching  his  herds.  The  late  learned  Dr.  Yelin 
met  him  one  day  accidentally,  as  he  carried  a  goad  in  one 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other  ;  and,  struck  by  his  appear- 
ance, generously  rescued  him  from  his  servile  drudgery, 
and  provided  for  his  education.  He  died  last  summer,  at 
Munich,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  being,  at  the  lime  of  his  death, 
astronomer  and  counsellor  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  His 
death,  as  that  of  a  distinguished  astronomer,  has  been 
deeply  felt  in  Germany.  Professor  Harding  is  well  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Juno, 


In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  the  new 
standard  scale  belonging  to  the  Society  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  numerous  comparisons  of  it  with  the  im- 
perial standard  yard  had,  by  permission  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  been  made  by  several  members 
of  the  Society.  Since  that  time  many  other  comparisons 
had  been  made,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  which  is  very 
complete,  and  well  adapted  for  the  object  in  view.  The 
imperial  standard  yard  (declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  "  the  only  unit  of  measure,")  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  fire  which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  copy  preserved  by  the  Society  may  be  considered  as 
truly  representing  the  parliamentary  standard.  The  gold 
medal  has  been  presented  to  Lieut.  Johnson,  for  his  cata- 
logue of  above  600  stars  situate  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  positions  of  which  were  obtained  and  deter- 
mined under  circumstances  which  reflect  great  credit  on 
his  zeal  and  abilities.  While  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  at  St.  Helena,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  with  instruments  by  no  means  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  those  of  the  European  observatories,  he  has,  with 
great  perseverance,  and  with  a  sacrifice  of  many  personal 
comforts,  deduced  a  catalogue  which  would  do  honour  to 
a  first-rate  observatory.  This  catalogue  is  now  to  be 
printed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Miss  Caroline  Herschell  and  Mrs.  Somerville  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  from  Sir  John  Herschell  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  Francis  Baily,  Esq.,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  yth  of  January.  Sir  John  was  actively  engaged  in  his 
professional  occupations,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
year  1834,  had  made  many  valuable  observations,  "the 
nights"  he  writes,  "  having  been  frequently  superbly  clear 
and  tranquil,  and  the  definition  of  stars  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  witnessed  at  home,  allowing  the  habitual  and 
agreeable  use  of  magnifying  powers  such  as  could  only 
be  used  in  the  rarest  nights  in  England,  and  then  with 
difficulty." 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY— SCIENTIFIC  MEETING. 

March  27. —  Mr.  Gould  brought  before  the  meeting  a 
series  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  thrushes,  or  Me- 
ralide^,  from  the  Himalayan  mountains,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  Tanthocincla.  They  have  been  hitherto  con- 
founded with  the  genus  Cinclosoma.  A  collection  of 
shells,  hitherto  new  to  science,  forming  part  of  the  valu- 
able and  extensive  cabinet  of  Mr.  Cuming,  was  next 
brought  under  notice  ;  after  which  followed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hope's  collection  of  hymenopterous  insects,  with  details 
of  their  specific  characters,  by  Mr.  Westwood.  Mr.  Owen 
read  a  continuation  of  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  Osteo- 
logy of  the  Chimpanze  and  Orang  Outan.  There  were 
placed  upon  the  table  the  skeletons  of  both,  as  well  as 
stuff'ed  specimens.  The  skeleton  of  the  chimpanze  was 
unknown  even  to  Cuvier ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  second 
specimen  in  Europe.  Though  not  so  rare,  there  are  few 
specimens  of  the  orang  outan  in  Europe,  and  few  perfect 
skeletons  of  the  adult  animal.  In  the  museum  of  this 
Society  there  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  stuffed  animal, 
brought  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  from  Sumatra. 


SKETCHES  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 


No.  I. — Sir  Robert  Peel. 
By  way  of  preface  to  a  series  of  notices  of  the  oratorical 
peculiarities  of  the  leading  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bestow  a  passing  glance 
upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  chambers  in  which 
they  sit — in  other  words,  upon  the  scene  of  action.  We 
shall  commence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  as  many 
circumstances  just  now  combine  to  invest  its  doings  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  two  former  "  Houses"  of  Parliament,  it  can 
afford  but  little  information  to  say,  that  the  present  House 
of  Commons  occupies  the  precise  site — to  the  very  walls — • 
of  the  late  House  of  Lords,  and  that  it  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison a  more  commodious  and  elegant  chamber  than 
that  in  which  this  branch  of  the  legislature  had  so  long  held 
its  sittings.  The  general  appearance  of  the  chamber  is  that 
of  a  well-furnished,  thriving  Dissenters'  chapel ;  we  say 
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"  Dissenters',"  because  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  our 
readers  whether  the  physiognomy— interior  no  less  than 
exterior— of  a  Dissenting  chapel  has  not  in  it  something 
pecuhar,  which  strikingly  distinguishes  it  from  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment?  The  Speaker's  chair, 
with  the  table  and  mace,  occupy  the  south  end  of  the 
chamber;  behind  it  is  a  small  gallery,  which  has  been 
very  properly  appropriated  to  that  very  useful  body  of  men, 
the  reporters  of  the  daily  journals  ;  the  strangers"  gallery, 
capable  of  accommodating  some  300  persons,  is  at  the 
opposite  end,  just  over  the  main  or  lobby-entrance  for 
members.  There  is,  however,  one  sad  drawback  upon  the 
general  commodiousness  and  elegance  of  the  chamber : 
owing  to  an  ignorance  or  neglect  of  what  we  may  for 
brevity  call  the  acoustics  of  architecture,  which  in  this 
nineteenth  century  is  unpardonable,  the  walls  are  covered 
over  with  a  thick  wadding  of  tapestry  and  canvass,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
members  can  hear  each  other,  even  across  the  table.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  a  pesson  sitting  in  the  strangers' 
gallery,  the  proceedings  are  so  much  dumb  show, — a  state 
of  things  which,  however  strange  to  say,  has  contributed 
to  impress  strangers  with  a  far  higher  sense  of  the  ora- 
torical ability  of  our  representatives  than  was  generally 
entertained  by  those  who  attended  the  debates  in  the 
former  chamber.  Some  persons,  indeed,  who  profess  to 
be  in  the  secret,  go  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  the  tapestry 
and  canvass  Hning  is  a  cunning  device  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, to  produce  this  very  effect.  We  cannot,  on  o\ir 
own  knowledge,  confirm  this  conjecture ;  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  it  be  a  device,  it  is  so  eminently  successful 
as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  its  inventors. 

We  were  singularly  fortunate  on  the  night  of  our  first 
visit  to  the  new  House  of  Commons.  A  friend  procured 
us  an  admission  "  below  the  Bar,"  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  seated  between  two  gentlemen,  both  foreign- 
ers, and  both,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  a 
British  parliament.  We  were  naturally  curious  respecting 
the  impression  which  the  scene  might  make  upon  them. 
One  was  an  American,  the  other  a  Frenchman  ;  and  both 
intelligent  and  liberal.  Though  both  felt  at  first  some- 
what disappointed— to  be  sure  on  very  different  grounds — 
the  result,  upon  the  whole,  was  flattering  to  our  national 
character.  Both  were  struck  by  the  total  absence  of 
everything  like  theatrical  mummery  and  affectation,  which 
is  among  the  most  commendable  features  of  an  assembly 
of  English  gentlemen.  The  Spartan  plainness  of  the 
furniture  of  the  chamber  also  struck  them  ;  and  both  ad- 
mitted that  the  strange  mixture  of  freedom  and  reserve— 
of  dignity  and  homeliness  of  manner — of  prim  decorum- 
careless  negligence  — of  hats  off  and  hats  on,  of  buttoned- 
up  box-coats,  top-boots,  and  Almack's  fastidiousness  of 
attire,  and.  above  all,  that  peculiar  self-possessed  look  of 
men  much  less  regardful  of  the  appearance  than  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  wealth  and  distinction,  were  unlike  what 
was  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  assembly  in  the  world. 
Brother  Jonathan  seemed  surprised  by  the  abruptness  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  speakers  followed  each  other  in 
delmte— and  confirmed  the  statement  which  has  lately 
been  put  forth  by  more  than  one  English  traveller, 
namely,  that  a  twelve  or  even  eighteen  hours'  speech, 
divided  over  three  or  four  days,  is  by  no  means  an 
unl'requent  occurrence  in  an  American  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  while  the  Frenchman  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
whole  thing  was  dull  and  wanting  in  flignity,  missing  much 
the  orator  mounting  the  tribune  with  a  written  speech, 
and  the  president's  bell,  and  the  "  grande  sensation  a  la 
gauche,"  and  the  "  deep  emotion  and  many  voices  in  the 
centre,"  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  notice  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  Both  were  exceedingly  happy  as  to  their 
guesses  of  the  persons  of  the  leading  members.  They 
both  recognised  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  O'Connell  at  a 
glance,  and  were  not  long  at  fault  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Hume.  Both  were  also  exceedingly  surprised  by  the  un- 
commanding  bearing  of  the  noble  leader  of  the  opposition 
— seeming  to  expect  much  more  physical  energy,  at  least, 
than  that  usually  put  forth  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

There  is  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison 
of  the  observations  and  statements  of  these  gentlemen 
respecting  the  architectural  and  oratorical  features  of  the 
legislatures  of  their  respective  nations,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  new,  and  not  wholly  unimportant.  We  have  not 
time  now  to  go  over  the  grounds  of  this  itiference,  and 


therefore  can  only  put  it  forward  as  an  assertion  which  we 
are  confident  we  shall  be  able,  at  a  fitting  occasion,  to 
make  good.  It  is  briefly  this  :  we  hold  that  much  of  the 
differences  between  the  oratorical  features  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  American  Congress,  may  be  traced  to  the  archi- 
tectural peculiarities  of  the  buildings  in  which  these  bodies 
assemble  ;  and  we  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  corollaiy 
from  our  theorem,  that  a  change  of  size  in  the  chamber  or 
place  of  meeting  will  lead  to  a  change  in  the  national 
manner.  Let  us  imagine  the  new  House  of  Commons  to 
be,  say  four  times  larger  than  the  present.  It  is  plain 
that  a  quite  different  tone  and  manner  will  be  necessary 
to  fix  attention  and  carry  away  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
ditors, from  those  which  are  fitting  for,  in  fact  prescribed 
by,  a  small  chamber,  and  that,  instead  of  the  present 
colloquial  homeliness  of  bearing  and  phraseology,  we  should 
have  a  more  stiltish,  formal,  theatrical,  and  ambitious 
system  of  gesture  and  diction.  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture. The  hall  of  the  American  Congress  is  so  large 
that  not  one  man's  lungs  in  ten  can  fill  it ;  the  result 
is  that  extemporaneous,  and  every-day  business-like  de- 
bating is  almost  unknown.  One  member  delivers  himself 
of,  or  rather  soliloquises,  an  essay,  equal  to  three  octavo 
volumes,  which  he  has  been  six  months  preparing;  and 
another  monologues  a  counter  essay — it  would  be  mockery 
to  call  it  a  reply — which  has  cost  him  equal  pains  and 
time  to  concoct.  Then  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  so 
much  larger  than  was  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  that  what 
would  be  screeching  and  bombast  in  the  one,  does  not 
seem  much  out  of  place  in  the  other.  As  ttiis  is  atopic 
which  woidd  open  a  very  large  field  of  inquiry,  we  shall 
take  leave  of  it  for  the  present,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  it  on  a  fitting  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  recommends  himself  to  our  early  notice 
on  many  grounds.  He  is  emphatically  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  head  of 
his  Majesty's  government.  It  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  pos- 
sible to  give  an  etching  likeness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
character.  He  reminds  one  of  those  common-place  faces 
which,  wanting  in  individuality  of  character,  are  death  to 
an  artist  without  reputation  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  heard 
that  more  than  one  artist  of  established  fame,  including 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  considered  the  peril  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  honour  of  attemping  his  portrait.  It  would  be 
easy  to  string  together  a  number  of  phrases  and  epithets, 
all  of  which  would  be  pertinent  to  the  purpose  ;  but  still 
we  should  feel  that  something  more  was  wanting  to  a 
complete  likeness,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Canning 
characterised  him  as  the  "sublime  of  mediocrity."  He 
is,  in  truth,  a  man  of  second  or  third  rate  talent,  whom 
industry  and  accident  have  elevated  to  a  first  rate  po- 
sition— a  good  man  of  business — a  plausible  debater — 
and  nothing  more.  Though  we  thus  admit  him  to  be  a 
very  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  is  the  first  orator  in  the  house,  or,  in 
fact,  that  oratory,properly  so  called,  is  his  forte.  His  oratory 
certainly  possesses  great  merits,  but  none  of  the  highest  or- 
der. His  diction,  though  verbose  and  inflated,  is  pure — his 
narrative  clear  and  distinct — and  he  is  occasionally  happy 
in  a  species  of  argumentative  declamation,  which  serves 
equally  to  furnish  waverers  with  pretexts  to  follow,  and  to 
divert  his  opponents  from  the  main  defects  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  in  fancy,  in  humour,  in  pathos,  in  fierce,  nerv- 
ous, stringent  invective — in  close  and  rapid  reasoning,  and 
even  in  rhetorical  point,  he  is  wholly  deficient.  His  great 
defect,  however,  as  a  debater  is,  that  he  is  never  natural ; 
in  everything  he  says  or  does  he  is  artificial  and  elal)orate, 
without  however  reaching  that  highest  achievement  of 
art — the  ars  celare  artem.  His  attitudes  are  all  studied, 
and  according  to  the  most  approved  "  stage  directions''  of 
the  elocutionist — his  phraseology  pedantically  correct,  and 
his  delivery  pompous  and  monotonous  ;  and  the  very 
personal  virtues  of  the  man — mostly,  it  is  true,  of  a  nega- 
tive character — lose  much  of  their  charm  owing  to  tlie 
elaborate  garb  from  which,  from  the  sheer  force  of  habit, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  when  seeking  public  adniiratiun. 
It  is  a  further  trait  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  intellectual  character, 
that  his  favourite  English  poet  is— the  elaborate  Cowley. 

And  yet  this  second-rate  rhetorician  is  unquestionably 
the  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — that  is,  a 
man  of  moderate  talents  and  accjuirements,  and  no  very 
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dazzling-  reputation  on  tlie  score  of  consistency  and  sinj^le- 
hfaitediiess,  has  succeeded  to  the  station  and  influence  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  and  last,  though  in  moral  dig-nity  of  cha- 
racter not  least,  of  Althorp.  It  may  sound  paradoxical 
to  affirm  that  the  very  defects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cha- 
racter iiave  mainly  contributed  to  his  l)eing  thus  ele- 
vated to  a  station  so  far  beyond  his  leuitimate  pre- 
tensions ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  A  cold  and  barren 
fancy,  and  a  sensibility  not  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
shadow  of  offence,  have  preserved  him  against  the  vehe- 
ment personalities,  into  which  a  fiery  temperament  too 
often  hurried  the  fine  genius  of  Canning ;  and  though  im- 
measurably inferior  in  wit,  and  readiness,  and  imagination, 
and  in  knowledge  of  history,  and  in  classical  purity  of  style 
to  Mr.  Croker,  he  was  not  so  apt  to  commit  himself  and 
his  party  by  indiscreet  expressions  uttered  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  debate.  In  the  formalities  and  seeming  decorum 
of  debate  Sir  Robert  is  without  a  rival.  No  man  is  more 
discreet  in  the  use  of  topics  and  language  likely  to  commit 
himself  irrevocably;  and  without  much  command  of  the 
"  dazzling  fence  of  argument,"  he  is  quick  in  detecting  the 
debating  flaw  in  liis  adversary's  statements,  and  dexterous 
in  making  the  most  of  his  discovery.  Then  if  it  be  ob- 
jected to  him  that  he  never  moves  in  a  straight  line  to  his 
point,  but  beats  about  and  about  it  without  ever  directly 
hitting  it  on  the  head— and  if  it  be  further  objected  that  he 
never  yet  took  an  original  and  commanding  view  of  any 
subject,— it  must  be  admitted  that  he  displays  no  ordinary 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  concealing  and  bringing  forward 
parts  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  his  pui  pose, — in  seem- 
ing to  say  much  while  in  reality  he  says  little,  ami  in  ap- 
proaching the  dangerous  points  of  the  controversy  with 
such  an  air  of  seeming  ingenuousness  as  to  invest  wily 
sophisms  with  the  garb  of  well-timed  caution.    In  all  this 


he  displays  a  mastery  of  that  system  of  fencing  which 
another  great  masterof  the  art — single-speech  Hamilton  — 
has  on  the  lucus  non  lucendo  principle  designated  as 
"  Parliamentary  logic."  In  truth,  we  never  heard  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  a  "  set"  speech,  that  we  were  not  strongly 
reminded  of  the  rules  and  tactics  which  Hamilton  has  laid 
down  in  that  strange  performance.  "  If  a  cause  is  too  bad," 
says  Hamilton,  "  call  in  aid  the  parly ;  if  the  party  is  bad, 
call  in  aid  the  cause  :  if  neither  is  good,  wound  the  oppo- 
nent (see  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  on  the  Address).  'Then 
Hamiltpn  strongly  enforces  the  use  of  "generalities,"  as 
like  charity  covering  a  multitude  of  sins — (Sir  R.  Peel  is 
proverbial  for  his  use  of  generalities) — and  among  other 
pieces  of  advice  to  upright  statesmen,  which  the  present 
I)remier  nightly  sanctions  by  his  practice,  says — "  Either 
over-rate  and  aggravate  what  is  asserted  against  you,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  true  ;  or  under- 
rate  it,  and  then  admit  it  in  degree  and  with  an  apology." 
And  to  the  same  honest  intent  he  remarks — "  It  seldom  hap- 
pens but  that  some  one  person  in  a  debate  asserts  somethiiig 
so  extravagant  that  it  is  ridiculous  and  untenable.  You 
may  easily  manage  to  treat  this  as  the  argument  of  all 
who  have  spoken."  We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
these  sage  maxims  when  reading  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  last 
night's— be  that  night  what  it  will — oration."  But  all  this 
will  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  position  to  which  habits 
of  composure,  much  cunning,  method,  the  weight  of  pri- 
vate character,  and  40,000/.  a-year,  joined  with  a  readiness 
in  throwing  off  grand,  sonorous,  and  rounded  sentences, 
and  an  eloquence  of  accident — of  which  more  anon — have 
lifted  the  liiaht Honourable  Baronet,  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  communicate  in  a 
future  paper. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


The  Portuguese  newspaper  pnl)lished  at  Macao,  and  Avhich  had 
been  discontinued,  was  resumed  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  being 
the  anniversary  of  Don  Pedro's  birth.  They  were  at  that  time, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  his  death  liaving  taken  place. 

JI.  Horace  Say  has  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Paris,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  a  Report,  tracing  the  commercial 
relations  between  France  and  England  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  arguing  in  favour  of  entire  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

Mrckanicx'  Insliliiies. — "  They  are  the  expedients  for  forming  a 
sound  and  virtuous  population.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
figure  by  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its 
stability  chiefly  depends.  Tlie  elaborate  ornaments  at  the  top  will 
be  a  wretched  compensation  for  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  structure.  These  are  not  the  times  in  which  it  is  safe 
for  a  nation  to  repose  in  the  lap  of  ignorance." — Rev.  Robert  Halt. 

British  Musemn. — The  general  account  of  this  national  esta 
lilishment  for  the  last  year,  which  has  just  been  printed,  shows 
its  expenditure  for  1034  to  have  been  18,577''.  Crf.,  of  which 
there  were  paid  for  purchases  in  natural  history  (inclusive  of 
221/.  2s.  for  apparatus,  fittings,  spirits,  &c.)  9G4/.18s.;  for  books, 
1974/.  9s.  11(/. :  Manuscripts,  853/.  17s.;  coins,  medals,  and  an- 
tiquities, 2(i3/.  3s.  Gd. ;  expenses  of  drawings,  engravings,  &c.  for 
the  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  and  from  Egyptian  frescoes,  412/.  13s.; 
prints,  223/.  (is. ;  and  expense  of  printing  the  '  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
Synopsis'  and  new  'Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,'  974/.  lis.  Gd.; 
so  that  the  amount  of  actual  acquisitions  made  by  the  Museum 
last  year  appears  to  have  been  5890/.  Os.  1  If/.,  independently  of  the 
value  of  the  mental  a)id  physical  labours  expended  upon  the 
interests  of  learning  and  science  by  the  scholars  and  naturalists 
attached  to  the  establishment.  In  the  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  view  the  Museum,  the  following  remarkable 
iiistances  of  increase  are  reported,  viz.: — In  1828,  08,101  ;  1830, 
90,912;  1833,  210,495  ;  and  1834,  237,300.  Comparing  the  first 
with  the  last-meiUioned  year,  we  have  an  augmentation  of  up- 
wards of  ttiree  hundred  and  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
visitors.  Again,  there  is  a  more  than  equally  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading  rooms;  in 
1810,  about  1950;  1820,  8820;  1830,  58,800;  and  in  1834, 
70,2C(i :  these  numbers  give  rather  less  than  seven  visitors  per 
day  in  1810,  but  between  243  and  244  visitors  per  day  last  year  ! 
The  luimber  of  visits  made  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture  by  artists 
and  students,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  was,  in  1831,4938;  1833, 
4490  ;  and  1034,  5045. 

General  Penilenliary,  MUhmk,  J]'esl minster. — The  Report  of 
this  prison,  which  has  just  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  passing  au  apparently  well-merited  eulogium  on  the 


governor,  chaplain,  and  officers  of  the  establishment,  states  the 
number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  to  have  been  C14  (viz.  48(3 
males,  and  128  fcniale.s),  on  the  31.st  of  December,  1833,  and  C22 
(viz.  510  males,  and  100  females),  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1834. 
During  the  last  year,  1C8  were  discharged, — viz.  105  males  and 
50  females,  of  whom  105  males  and  33  females  by  his  I\Iajesty's 
free  pardon  ;  and  three  males  and  two  females  were  remitted  to 
the  Home  Secretary  of  State  as  incoi-rigible  by  the  Penilentitiry 
discip/ine.  In  1834  there  died  15  males  and  1  female  ;  9  of  the 
former  by  cholera,  and  the  latter  of  consumption.  The  health  of 
the  prison  is  reported  as  having  been  very  good;  at  present,  out 
of  590  inmates,  only  10  are  in  the  infirmary,  but  none  of  them 
with  serious  complaints.  Of  G5  prisoners  discharged  in  1832,  13 
have  since  produced  favourable  certificates  of  conduct,  and  received 
the  usuiil  reward.  Of  130  discharged  in  1833,  however,  as  many 
as  51,  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  have  received  rewards  for  good 
conduct  in  their  several  stations;  and  of  the  whole  130  it  is 
equally  gratifying  to  find,  that  only  9  males  and  5  females  are 
known  by  the  governor  to  have  relapsed  into  evil  courses  or  to 
have  been  imprisoned  again.  Since  the  last  report  every  pri- 
soner, both  male  and  female,  has  been  lodged  in  a  separate  cell ; 
silence  is  at  all  times  strictly  enforced  ;  when  taking  exercise  the 
prisoners  walk  in  a  circle  or  single  files,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  each,  and  are  not  allowed  to  open  their  lips  to  each 
other.  Every  possible  precaution  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  to 
prevent  communication  between  the  prisoners;  and,  adds  the 
report,  "  it  is  due  to  the  chaplain  to  observe,  that  most  beneficial 
results  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  system  introduced 
by  him,  of  dividing  the  prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  into 
classes,  and  delivering  to  them  plain  lectures  in  thfe  chapel  on  the 
week-days,  so  that  each  prisoner  receive.?  six  hours  of  instruction 
in  each  week."  By  the  financial  statement  annexed  to  the  re- 
port, it  appears  th'at  the  net  expenditure  upon  the  Penitentiary, 
in  1834,  was  10,912/.  I8s.  lOd.,  which  sum  includes  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  gives  an  average  of  27/.  7'o'o  P^"^  prisoner  ;  but 
from  the  gross  expenditure  there  are  deducted  a  sum  of  580/.  17si 
Gd.  for  three-fourths  of  prisoners'  wages, — as  wardsmen,  cooks, 
bakers,  &c.  (the  remaining  fourth  being  appropriated  to  the  pri- 
soners), and  another  sum.  of  1481/.  5s.  Sd.,  for  three-fourths  of 
prisoners'  earnings  by  mani/factures,  with  37/-  15s.  5d.  for  old 
stores  sold,  &c.,  making  the  entire  deduction  of  2099/.  18s.  "Jd.; 
so  that  the  prisoners  contributed  an  average  sum  of  about  3/.  Os 
'Sd.  each  towards  their  own  support,"  over  and  above  the  one- 
fourth  absolutely  assigned  to  tliem  in  the  shape  of  wages.  The 
whole  produce  of  their  labour,  of  which  three-fourths  thus  go 
towards  the  maintaining  of  the  Penitentiary,  however,  was 
2810/.  4s.  2rf.,  after  deducting  200/.  for  the  master  manufac- 
turer's salary,  which  gives  an  average  eai'nings  of  about  4/.  10s. 
6d.  per  prisoner. 
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Population  of  Hungary. — An  accurate  estimate  of  the  numlier 
of  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  in  1832,  represents  it  as  having 
then  lieen  8,604,598;  and  tlie  then  most  pojxilous  provinces  as 
being  :— Pesth,  479,920;  Bacs,  428,018 ;  Bihar, 400,027  ;  N^eutra, 
341,322;  and  Temesh,  296.744.  The  populations  of  the  cliief 
towns  were — Pesth,  56,577;  Dehreczin,  45,375;  Presburg, 
37,180;  Maria-Theresiopol,  34,924  ;  Szeged,  32,209:  Ofen, 
30,011;  Neusatz,  20,231;  and  Stuhlweissenburg,  20,069.  Tlie 
united  population  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  was  877,468 ;  and  the 
Maritime. Land  (Littorale)  of  Hungary,  including  the  two  free 
towns  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  3  market-towns,  38  villages,  and  20 
privileged  settlements,  contained  3.7,946  inhabitants. 

A  silver  coin,  about  an  onnce  in  weight,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  was  lately  found  in  the  garden  of  a  Beguine  monas- 
tery at  Mons,  in  Belgium.  It  presents  no  trace  whatever  by 
which  its  date  or  origin  may  be  ascertained.  On  one  side  of  it  is 
a  lusty  monk,  driving  a  lean  ass  before  him,  whip  in  hand,  with 
the  words  ''  Omnia  nobis"  beneath  ;  and  on  the  other  are  a 
sceptre  and  cat-o-nine  tails,  lying  cross-wise,  surmounted  by  a 
mitre,  and  below  the  device  are  the  words  "  Sceptrum  ferrula 
nostra."  Round  the  edge  is  inscribed,  "  Deo  sacrata."  This 
singular  coin  has  been  purchased  by  a  Belgian  antiquary  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  Munich. — This  institution,  which  is 
imder  the  immediate  patronage  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty,  consists 
of  upwards  of  1350  members.  Its  income  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  1700/.;  and  above  1100/.  of  this  sum  were  disbursed  upon 
lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts.  The  whole  amount 
spent  upon  this  portion  of  the  objects  of  the  society  since  1824, 
has  been  upwards  of  7100/.  The  articles  purchased  and  exhibited 
in  its  rooms  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  being  disposed  of  by  lot- 
tery among  the  members,  amounted  to  489,  consisting  of  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.  The  sum  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
these  articles  in  1825  was  scarcely  40/. ;  but  last  year  it  exceeded 
11 00/.  The  society  have  also  ordered  a  plate  to  be  engraved,  after 
a  basso-relievo  of  Schwanthaler,  the  celebrated  Bavarian  sculptor, 
for  distribution  among  its  members;  and  200/.  have  been  set 
aside  to  pay  the  expense. 

Recent  Foreign  Publications. —  Ganihl,  '  Principes  d'Economie 
Politique  etde  Finance  ;'  8vo.  12  fr. — '  Portraits  pourl'Histoire  de 
la  Revolution  Frangaise  de  M.  Thiers  ;'  24  in  number,  9  fr.  60  c. 
publishing  in  parts. — Berzelius,  'Traite  des  proportions  chimiques 
et  Table  Synoptique  des  poids  atomiques;'  trad,  du  Suedois,  8vo. 
8  fr. — Henrion,  '  Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieux,'  2  vols.  l2mo.  4^ 
fr. —  Giii/lon,  'Histoire,  &c.  ou  Refutation  complete  des  Ouvrages 
de  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Blennais ;  vol.  ii.  8vo.  3  fr.  —  Cupejit/ue,  '  His- 
toire de  la  Reforme,  de  la  Liigue,  &c. ;'  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  8vo.  15  f. 
— Z)eire Voyage  Pittoresqne  et  Historique  au  Bresil;'  from 
1816  to  1831  ;  partix.  8  fr. — Jarquet,  'L'Inde  Frangaise  sm.fol. 
])art  xxiii.  15  fr. — Roiix,  '  Ornemens  Gothiq.  de  toutes  les 
Kpoques;'  fol.,  part  ii.  6  fr. — Blanqui  and  others,  '  Dictionnaire 
de  rindustrie  Manufact.  Commerc.  et  Agricole,'  avec  fig.,  8vo. 
vol.  iii.  (can-cym)  8  fr. — Nunia  et  Graz,  '  La  Flandre  Agricole 
et  Blannfacturiere ;'  vol.  i.  8vo. — '  Memoires  de  la  Soci6te  Roy.  d' 
Agriculture,'  &c.  Annee  1833,  8vo.  6  fr. — De  Punttcoulant,  '  No- 
tice snr  la  Comete  de  Halley  ;'  suivie  d'un  Ephemeride,  8vo.  2  fr. 
— Andral  and  others, '  Dictionnaire  de  IMedecine  et  de  Chirurgie 
pratiques  ;'  8vo.  t.  xiii.  7  fr. — Audouin,  '  Hist.  Naturelle  d'  In- 
sectes;'  with  plates,  8vo. —  Sabatier,  '  Recherches  Historiq.  sur 
la  facnlte  de  Medeuine  de  Paris,  depuis  son  origine  ;'  8vo.  5  fr. — 
Walckenaer,  '  CEuvres  compl.  de  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  avec  des 


notes,'  &c. ;  8vo.  12  fr. — De  Tocqueville,  '  De  la  Democratle  en 
Amerique;'  2  vols,  8vo.  15  fr. — Grassi,  '  Marco  Visconti,'  Storia 

del  Trecento;  2  vols.  12mo.  6  fr  llase  and  others,  '  Tiiesanr. 

GriKcae  Linguae,'  ab  Henr.  Stephano;  vol.  ii.  part  iv.  fol.  12  fr. — , 
Thibeaudemi,  '  Le  Consulate  et  I'Kmpire,  ou  Hist,  de  la  France  et 
de  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;'  5  fr.  each  vol. — D' Orbiyny,  '  Voyage  Pit- 
toresq.  dans  les  deux  Amcriques  ;'  60  parts  to  form  1  vol.  4to. — 
Mittet,  '  Flore  Fran(;aise  ;'  vol.  1.  8  fr.  to  be  compl.  in  3  vols, 
large  18mo. — (German  Publications.) — Bmimstark  '  Kameralis- 
tische  EncyclopUdie ;'  large  8vo.  4  dollars. — Professor  Berres, 
'  Anthropotomie ;'  2nd  edition,  enlarged,  vol.  i.  3  d. — Professor 
Dijllinyer,  '  History  of  the  Christian  Clmrch  ;'  vol.  i.  part  2,  1^  d. 
— Duttiiihofer,  *  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America;'  with 

6  pi.  8vo.  1  dol. — Professor  Ficker^  '  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature;'  large  8vo.  2nd  edition,  2d. — Dr. //-^manH, '  Sci- 
ence of  Archa;ology ;'  for  Students;  16  pi.  part  iii.  8vo.  1 J  d.— 
'  Medical  Annals  of  the  Austrian  States,'  edited  by  the  Bledical 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Vienna ;  vol.  vii.  large  8vo.  parts 
1  to  4,  4  d. —  Van  Limburg,  Brouwer,  '  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation 
Morale  et  Religieuse  des  Grecs  ;'  part  1,  8vo.3d.20  gr. — Ludwigh, 
'  Picturesque  Travels  from  Pesth  through  Semlin,  Belgrade,  and 
Mehadin,  to  Orsova;'  8vo.  1^  d. — Fleck,  '  Theological  Gleanings 
on  Travels  ;'  vol.  ii.  part  2,  If  d, — Professor  Studer,  '  Geology  of 
the  Western  Alps  of  Switzerland;'  with  Atlas,  4  d. — Professor 
Zacharicc,  '  Legality  of  the  Claims  of  August  d'Este,  lawful  son  of 
H.  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to  the  Title,  Dignities,  and  Rights  of  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;'  8vo.  1  ^  d.— F.  M.  K.  de  S  *  *  * 

'  Freemasonry  in  its  Connexion  with  the  Religions  of  the  Ancient, 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  Christians  ;'  with  Remarks  by  Acerel- 
los;  4  vols,  8vo,  6  d. — Rosenmiiller  und  Hahn,  '  Vander  Hooght's 
Biblia  Hebraica  ;'  large  12mo,  2  d. — Naumann's  '  Natural  History 
of  the  Birds  of  Germany;'  new  edition  completely  re-arranged ; 

7  parts,  14  d, — Kunth,  '  Enumeratio  Plantarum  ;'  supplement  to 
vol.  i,,  with  40  pi,  8vo.  3i  d. — Murhard,  '  Constitution  of  Hesse 
(Cassel),  illustrated  and  explained;'  2  vols,  8vo.  4|  d. — Schim-- 
per's  'Journey  to  Algiers,  1831 — 1832;'  8vo.  1  d. — Uagemeister's 

'  Territorial  .-Aggrandisement  of  Russia,  from  Peter  the  Great  to 

Alexander  I.  inclusive;'  8vo.  9  gr  Pmder,  'Numismatica  An- 

tiqua  inedita;'  part  i.,  with  4  pi.,  4to.  1  d. —  Th,  Kind,  'Modern 
Greek  Chrestomalhia  ;'  8vo. — During;  '  The  Heroes  of  Russia,  in 
chronological  series ;'  8vo,  1^  d. — Simons,  '  John  de  Witt  and  his 
Times ;'  3  vols.  8vo.,  all  the  volumes  to  be  published  in  1835, 
about  5  d. 


New  Publications,  from  Feb,  8,  to  March  8,  1835, 


Works. 

Vols. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Arts  and  Sciences  .  . 

10 

11 

8 

2 

6 

Classical  Works     .  • 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Fine  Arts      .        .  , 

3 

3 

2 

16 

0 

History  and  Biography  . 

8 

11 

C 

15 

6 

Law  .... 

2 

2 

0 

13 

6 

Medicine  and  Surgery  . 

6 

6 

4 

14 

0 

Natural  History     .  . 

3 

4 

3 

6 

0 

Novels  and  Tales    .  . 

14 

35 

10 

15 

C 

Poetry  and  the  Drama  . 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

Religion       .       .  . 

15 

15 

5 

10 

0 

School  Books  and  Works  i 
on  Education      .  J 

11 

12 

2 

7 

C 

Voyages  and  Travels  • 

5 

6 

3 

0 

C 

Miscellaneous        .  . 

13 

13 

3 

19 

0 

Total 

94 

122 

£59 

12 

0 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  1st  of  April  will  bo  published, 

T-'IIE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA,  Vol, 

III.  bound  in  ololli,  price  7s.  G(Z. ;  consisting 
of  550  folio  pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts. Tlie  two  preceding  Volumes  are  kept  con- 
stantly on  sale,  uniformly  I)ound,  at  the  same  price 
per  Yolunu^,  and  a  new  volume  is  comp'eted  every 
Eight  Motiths.  The  current  publication  is  iu  Num- 
bers, two  each  week,  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  price 
N  inepence. 

London:  CiiAKLEs  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street, 

In  post  8vo.  price  Us.  half-bound  extra,  and  illus- 
triited  by  nearly  Forty  Characteristic  Engr.avings, 
PHYSIOGNOMY  founded  on  Physiology; 

and  applied  to  various  Countries,  Professions, 
au'l  Indivitluals. 

Hy  Alexanber  Walker, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology. 
"  This  is  a  very  curious,  aiul  a  very  acute  perform- 
ance. The  subject  is  one  of  great,  peculiar,  and  ge- 
neral interest ;  and  tlie  autlior  has  displayed  much 
originality  and  laborious  investigation  in  its  dis- 
cussion."— Literary  Gazette. 

"  Walker's  Physiognomy  is  indeed  a  splendid 
work.  It  is  splendid  in  conception,  arrangement, 
and  csecution.'*— Morning  News. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Go,  Coiahill, 


This  day  is  published,  small  8vo.,  illustrated  with 
Engra\  ings  on  Wood,  price  3s.  Gf?., 

pAPTAIN  SWORD  and  CAPTAIN 
^  PEN.  A  Poem.  By  LeiOh  HuNt.  With  some 
Remarks  on  War  and  Military  Statesmen. 

 "  If  there  be  in  gloiy  aught  of  good. 

It  may,  by  means  far  ditTeront.  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence." — Milton. 
London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street, 

Just  pubhsned,  price  4s.  6rf.  boards,  the  Third  Edi- 
tion of  the 

AUTOBIOGR.^PHYofaDISSENTlNG 

MINISTER.  Witli  Additions  ;  and  with  re 
marks,  by  the  Rev.  Author,  upon  the  various  Re- 
views which  have  appeared  of  the  two  former  edi- 
tions. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction,  that  the  leaders  of  Dissent 
will  either  stifle  or  abuse  the  book,  yet  the  smother- 
ing system  can  scarcely  succeed — it  is  sure  to  be  read 
—substantial  truth  it  certainly  is,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.'' — Monthly  Repository,  December. 

"  We  warmly  recommend  this  most  excellent  work 
to  public  notice." — Britisli  Magazine. 

'*  This  volume  is  sure  to  make  a  considerable  stir 
in  the  religious,  high  church,  and  dissenting  world." 
— Literai'y  Gazette. 

Smith,  Elder,  and^Cu.,  Cornhill, 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OP  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

KE-ISSUE  OF  THE  QALLEBY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

On  the  1st  of  April  will  be  published, 

nPHE    GALLERY    OF  PORTRAITS, 

Part  I.  of  the  Second  Etlitiun,  to  be  issued 
monthly,  each  Part  containing  Six  Portraits  and 
Memoirs,  price  Five  Shillings,  llie  great  care 
wiiicli  has  been  taken  of  the  Plates  (the  printing- 
having  been  constantly  superintended  liy  the  En- 
gravers) warrants  the  Publisher  in  st.-itiiig,  tli.tt  tlie 
impressions  of  this  new  edition  will  bi'  as  exct'lk'ut 
in  every  respect  as  those  of  the  fir.-t  eilitioii.  'llie 
object  of  this  re-issue  is,  that  new  piuchascrs  may, 
at  this  stage  of  the  work,  commence  it  so  as  to  com- 
plete their  series  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
lirst  edition. 

Part  I.  will  contain  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of 
Dante,  Davy,  Kosciusko,  Flaxman,  Copehnicus, 
and  Milton. 

The  regular  publication  of  the  Work  is  conti- 
nued on  its  original  plan,  namely,  three  Portraits 
and  Memoirs,  price  Half-a-Crown  ;  No.  35  of  which 
Series,  to  be  jiublished  on  the  1st  of  April,  will  con- 
tain Locke,  Selden,  and  Ambrose  Pake, 

Loadon;  Cbasles  Khiqbt,  22,  Ludgate  Street, 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


March,  1835. 


NEW  WORK  Bv  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD 
On  the  30tli  instant,  iu3  \  uU.,  pyst  Svo., 

'pHE  VVAUS  of  MONTROSE.    A  Se 

rii's  of  Tales.    liy  James  Hooo,  Esq.,  author 
of  '  The  Quaen's  Wake.' 
James  Cucurake  and  Co.i  11,  Waterloo-place. 


Shortly  will  be  publislied,  in  1  vol.  small  8vo., 
pOEMS  of  the  late  Hon.  WiLLlAM 

■•^  KOBURT  SPENCKK.  A  new  Edition,  with 
Curreclious  and  Adililions.  To  wliicli  is  prefixed 
a  KroQBAPUicAL  MeMojH,  by  the  EpnoB. 

Printed  for  James  •Cochrane  and  Co.,  U,  Water- 
loo-place. 


'TO  BREWERS  AND  DISTILLERS.— 

An  import^int  and  \aluable  Itiveiition,  viz 
pUTTERIDUE'S  PATENT  REFRIGERATORS. 
The  Maniriactnrer  now  orters  to  the  Public  (liavinj^ 
s{Kired  neither  labour  uor  expense)  a  Madiine,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  first  scienbilic  and  practical  men 
of  the  day  to  be  the  elieapcst  and  most  efllcient  now 
in  use,  winch  a  twelvemonth's  experience  fully  war 
rants  him  in  asserting.  They  speedily  cool  worts 
from  the  hi^-hest  degree  of  heat  (even  in  the  height 
of  summer)  to  the  lowest  temperature  required,  em- 
ploying less  liquor  than  any  other  machine. 

They  may  be  ae>jn  at  the  Manufacturer's,  Francis 
Paxmi,  Hamiistead,  Mid<Uesex.— Letters,  post  paid, 
will  be  attended  to. 

IIami>slead,  March,  1835. 


On  Monday,  March  2,  w  as  published, 

rpHE  MU.S1C.\L  LIBRARY,  Part  XII. 

This  work  ajipears  in  Numbers  every  Satur 
day,  price  id.;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  containing 
Thirty-six  Pages  of  Music,  sewed  iu  a  Wrapper 
price  Ij.  Od. 

Also,  price  6<i.,  sew  ed  in  a  Wrapper,  continued 
Monthly, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  LI 
BliARY,  No.  XII.  This  Supplementary  Work 
may  l>e  purchased  independently  of  the  •  Musical 
Librai-j','  which  will  be  complete  in  itself;  but  it 
forms  a  valuable  addition  to  that  publication.  It 
consists  of  twelve  folio  pages  of  letter-press,  com- 
prising Musical  News, foreign  .-uid  domestic ;  Reviews 
of  important  new  Musical  Publications;  with  me- 
moirs of  the  Lives,  an<l  remarks  upon  the  Works,  of 
eminent  Composers,  find  especially  of  the  authors 
whose  )iroductions  are  published  iu  the  *  Musical 
Library.' 

London:  Charles  Knight.  22,  Ludgate-strcet. 


Just  ready,  in  two  volumes,  price  10s.,  similar  to  the 
}>eautiful  E<Utious  of  Byrou  and.  Burnt, 

q^HK  SONGS  of  ENGLAND  and  SCOT- 

LAND.  The  First  Volume  contains  the  Eng- 
lish Sougs,  comprising,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  Rit.son'-s  w-ell-kjiown  collettion,  hi  3  vols. 
8vo.,  published  at  the  price  of  tw  o  guinea*;  a  selec 
tion  from  his  Ancient  Muistrelsy,  with  nvny  other 
songs  of  tlrst-rat»!  merit,  which  that  learned  liditor 
Bcenis  to  have  totally  overlooked.  Numerous  notes 
are  ;idded  from  the  works  of  Percy,  RrrsoN,  Elms, 
SoHTHEY,  (Jaaipbell,  Bktdoes, Gieford, aud  OthCKS, 
to  which  the  Editor  has  subjoined  short  historical 
notices.  The  w  hole  is  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronolo{»iCal  order,  comilienclug  w  ith  tire  tine  Old 
diiiilvil^  soug  ]>(inted  in  uur  earliest  English  Come- 
dy,'  Gammfr  Garten's  N^^dle,'  supposed  by  Old^s 
to  have  aweared  first  ia  1553;  follow  ing  on  Mar- 
lowe's celcCtiited  addl  ess  of  '  TUe  Shqiherd  to 
his  lA>\'e.' and  "  choice  lli>\wi*s"  &tjm  Shaksi'eah*:. 
Bkaumowt  and  Fi.emchm,  IV«n  Jon8«n,  Raleigh, 
Foiii),  4(>»  U  to  the  jrrescntda\-.  Kuch  song  has -the 
name  of  its  author  attaclied  fo  it  w  herever  it  could 
bQ  obtained,  and  the  Editor  states  w-iih  pleasure  that 
he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  and  correct 
several  errors  of  this  kind — some  of  importance. 

The  volume  of  Scottish  Songs  has  been  arranged 
iu  the  same  manner  as  tlie  English  Series. 

The  Editor  has  carefully  collated  the  different 
textTi,  and  abides  by  the  original  readings;  he  has 
i-;ircfully  availed  himselfof  the  labours  of  the  several 
Kdilors  and  Commentators,  iiortli  and  south,  and 
believes  he  shall  be  the  means  of  making  even  more 
widely  kuowu  the  many  exquisite  lyrics  tliat  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain  scattered  w-itli  a  w-anton  pro- 
fusion, and  present,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  antiqua- 
rian readcs",  Si'yeral  songs  of  great  merit  omitted  in 
our  niost  popular  Anthologies.  Tite  songs  of  Eng- 
land aad  Iieluud ,  as  they  dlB'er  not  ill  character,  are 
united  in  the  first  voluuic. 

Tliri  First  \'olume  is  embellished  with  a  Portrait 
ofllicuAHD  Lovelace,  from  a  Painting  by  l)i)bson, 
ia  Dulwicli  College,  engraved  by  W.  C.  Edwards; 
«n  d  a  Vignette,  by  Sir  Joshua Royjiolds,of  the  Sliep- 
herd-boy  piping  to  his  Hock,  engraved  by  Charles 
Rolls. 

Tlie  .Second  Volume  is  illusti;aie<l  with  a  Portrait 
of  Allan  Cunningham, engraved  by  W.  Edwards, 
and  a  Vignette,  by  Stothard,  of  '  'i'he  Lovers,'  en- 
graved also  by  Charles  Rolls. 

London:  James  l^^ocliranc  and  Co.,  11,  W.iterloo- 
place.  Pall-mall;  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh; 
John  Smith  iuul  Son,  (Jlasgow ;  William  Grapel,  Li- 
verpool; and  W.  F.  Wakenian,  Uublin. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

Allan  Cunninoham  s  splendid  Edition  of  the 
LIFE  and  MORK.S  gf  ROUliUT  BURNS,  now 
couipletv'd  iu  3  vuls, 


In  a  few  days,  in  post  8vo.  price  lOt,  Gd., 
rOURNAL  of  the  HEART.  Volume 

the  Second.    By  Ladv  Chabloxie  Burv. 
James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  II,  Waterloo-place, 


Dedicated,  by  Special  Command,  to  the  King 
In  a  few-  days,  price  2U.,  the  Fourth  Volume  of 

TV/TARTIN  S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

COLONIES.  With  numerous  Maps  and  au- 
thorised Official  Documents,  (^hitherto  unpublished,) 
Statistical  Charts,  &c. 

Containing  Africa,  Australasia,  &c. — Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  New  Soutli 
Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  South 
Auslialiit,  F'alklanil  Islands,  Sierea  Leone,  G.ambia, 
St.  Helena,  Ascension,  &c. 

Jaues  Cochrane  and  Co.,  II,  Waterloo-place, 


SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS  or  COWPER, 
Witli  a  Life  by  the  Editor. 

IVTESSRS.  BALDWIN  and  CRADOCK 

beg  to  inform  the  PubUc,  that  they  have  had 
in  preparation  for  more  than  eigliteen  months  a  com- 
plete Edition  of  the  Woi-ks  of  this  favourite  Poet,  in 
the  popular  form  of  Byrou,  Crabbe,  Edgeworth,  i<tc., 
an  aunouncementof  w-hich  w-as  giveu  in  the  Midsum- 
mer of  last  year  in  all  the  jieriodic-ih.  Messrs 
Baldwin  and  Cradock  were  urged  to  this  undertaking 
by  frequent  calls  made  for  a  uniform  Edition  of  all 
the  Works  of  Cowper,  witli  u  Lil'e  that  wouhl  do 
more  justice  to  the  Autlior  tliau  tliose  of  Haylcy  and 
others.  To  .accomplish  this  object,  .and  do  credit  to 
themselves,  they  placed  the  w  liole  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Southey,  and  this  great  biographer  has  nearly 
completed  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  comprising  in  it  most 
of  the  literary  history  of  England  during  half  a  cen- 
t  luy ;  to  which  he  has  added  a  Life  of  New  ton,  and 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Guitui,  with  numerous  Note; 
and  Ilinstratiuns  scattered  throughout  the  w-orks 
The  CORRESPONDENCE  will  bo  ENRICHED 
by  considerably  more  tliau  A  HUNDRED  OUIGI 
NAL  LETTERS,  NEVER  BEFORE  PRINTED. 

The  Publishers  have  employed  the  first  Artists  of 
the  age  to  engrave  the  tine  original  drawings  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  Edition.  The  Portraits  to 
be  given  are  from  the  most  autlientic  originals,  and 
have  been  procured  at  great  cost  and  labour. 

Having  thus  candidly  stated  their  preparations, 
and  the  publicity  giveu  to  them  so  many  months 
ago,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  cannot  doubt  but 
that  all  w  ill  see  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  a 
house  announcing  another  edition  of  Cow  per's  Works 
for  immeitiate  publication,  and  that  after  a  prepar.i- 
tion  of  less  than  six  w  eeks,  as  can  be  pro\  ed  by 
letters  w  ritten  by  these  parties  to  Messrs.  B.-ddw  in 
and  Cradock.  How  such  an  undertaking  can  be 
perfected  in  the  time,  it  is  dilficult  to  uuderstand. 
The^e  Publishers  have  certainly  saved  much  labour 
by  repiiiiting  the  Life  by  Hayley  (written  ujiwards 
of  tiiirty  years  since)  ;  but  th6se  who  are  ucquaiuled 
with  engraving  know  that  a  plate  of  any  value 
cannbt  even  be  completed  in  less  than  three  months 
alter  the  artist  has  received  the  drawing  which  he  is 
to' copy.  ■  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Ih-udock  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  public  w  ill  be  satisfied  with  ,-in  edition 
got  up  in  such  haste,  and  preseuling  so  little  that  is 
new  (for  the  letters  mentioned  in  their  Prospectus 
have  been  printed  upwards  of  eleven  years,  and  can 
readily  be  purchased),  when  Dr.  Southey's  edition 
is  -nearly  ready  for  publication,  enriched  as  it  is  by 
his  labours  and  so  mucli  original  matter;  with  plates 
exijuisitely  engraved  from  line  original  draw  ings  of 
scenei-y  taken  on  the  spot  by  an  artist  of  great  cele- 
brity. 

Messrs.  Baldwin.and  Cradockhavc  much  plervsrire 
in  stating  that  a  I'rospeetns  of  their  edition  wHl  be 
ready  in  a  few  days,  and  .Specimens  of  the  En- 
gravings be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  respectable 
Bookseller  for  public  inspection.  In  tlie  Pro- 
spectus the  I»nbUsIiCrs  also  anuouffie  4  series  of 
Landscape  Illustrations  and  other  plates,  as  a  Com- 
panion to  Southey's  editioit  t>f  Cowper;  thus  pre- 
seoting  to  the  public  what  they  flatter  t)u'niselves 
will  be  considere<l  the  STANDARD  EDITION  of 
the  WORK,«  of  COWPER, 

London :  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Paternoster-row. 


'T'HE  ATL.4S,  a  General  Newspaper  and 
Journal  of  Literature,  which  may  be  justly 
called  a  Weekly  Cyclopaedia  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Arts,  and  Science,  is  divided  into  two  principal  De- 
paitmeuts. 

NEWS  AND  LITER.\TURE. 
These  Departments  are  subdivided  and  classified 
w  ith  care  and  industry  into  heads  of  easy  reference, 
so  that  each  particular  subject  is  ))reserved  distinct 
and  entire.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
sheet, w-hicli  folds  into  sixteen  iar^efolio-si-i:ed  "pages, 
containing  forty-eight  columns,  allord  facilities  which 
no  other  publication  possesses. 

NEWS. 

Thk  Politician. — \  selection  of  the  best  leading 
articles  from  all  the  Journals,  foreign  and  colonial, 
daily,  weekly,  nronlhb',  and  i|uarterly,  upon  every 
question  of  public  interest;  preserving  in  a  small 
compass  the  striking  opinions  ;iud  commentaries 
that  lie  scattered  throughout  numerous  and  enpen- 
sive  publications. 

PahliamINtarv  Debates. — The  proceedings  in 
Parliament  are  given  in  the  ratioof  their  impoitauce, 
purified  from  the  verbiage  and  enors  of  language 
which,  in  tU«  beat  of  debate  aud  tUe  haste  uf  leport- 


ing,  so  frequently  distort  the  sense.  These  reports 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beyond  the  capacity  of 
other  weekly  journals. 

Parliamentary  Papers.— A  digest  of  parlia- 
mentary documentsofobvious reference  and  Donular 
utility.  '  ' 

British  News.— A  cle.ar  epitome  of  domestic  oc- 
currences, under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Meet- 
ings, Trade,  Agriculture.  Accidents  and  OtVences, 
Police,  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Ses- 
sions, Court  and  Fashionable  News,  Church  and  Uni- 
versity Intelligence.  Military  and  Naval  Aflairs,  the 
Money  Market,  and  the  Miscellaneous  News  of  the 
Week  up  to  midnight  on  Saturd.ay.  The  local  news 
of  Ireland  .and  Scotland  under  separate  heads.  In 
the  conducting  of  this  department  of  The  Atlas  re- 
course is  had  to  many  exclusive  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  correspondents  have  been  established, 
who  furnish  expressly  the  latest  inkelligence.  The 
Gazettes  and  Tables  of  Markets,  anil  all  matters 
interesting  to  the  Commercial  World,  are  especially 
attended  to.  Unpiejudiced  in  its  editorial  ca])acity. 
The  Atlas  affords  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  opinions 
and  proceedings  of  all  patties. 

FoRsioM  Nrw's  — The  current  events  in  foreign 
countries,  arranged  in  the  form  of  historical  narra- 
tive, and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  dill'erent 
eountrits  aiid  e(>h)nies  to  which  they  belong.  The 
advantages  which  The  Ailas  possesses  in  \h\s  im- 
port.-int  section  of  intelligence  are  of  the  highest  value, 
anil  have  en.abled  its  conAiotors  on  several  occasions 
to  anticipate  the  ofticial  channels  of  information. 

EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  copious  and  authentic  body  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  public,  collected  from 
a  great  Variety  of  sources,  public,  private,  and  official, 
received  by  every  ship  from  India  .and  the  Colonics. 
This  information  is  arranged  carefully  under  the 
heads  of  the  differcut  Presidencies  and  Colonics,  and 
subdivided  according  to  the  various  subjects  it  em- 
braces; including — 

Arrivals— Leave  of  Absence— Military  Appoint- 
ments—Naval Appointments— Furloughs— Ketire- 
ment— Return  to  duty— Shipping  Intelligence— Re- 
quests for  extension  of  Furloughs— General  Orders 
in  Council— Private  Correspondence  of  Travellers  in 
the  East— Indian  Omnium,  embracing  a  great  v,-i- 
riety  of  miscellaneous  new  s  — Documents  and  Papers 
of  Historical  Interest— Emigration  Intelligence,  and 
Local  News. 

LITERATURE. 

Music  and  Mu.-sicians.— Scientific  criticisms  on 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  operas,  and  new 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  iu  England,  with 
occasional  engraved  illustrations. 

OniGiN.VL  Essays,  and  Memoranda  on  Men  and 
Thino-,  embodying  a  lively  commentary  on  passing 
events  and  men  and  maime'rs. 

Theatrical  Criticisms  upon  the  written  and 
.actual  Drama,  in  which  both  are  reviewed  iu  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

Review-  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  nu- 
merous extracts.  Indepeiidentandfieefrom  literary 
and  personal  prejudiets,  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
view ere  in  '  The  Atlas'  may  be  consulted  with  con- 
fidence in  their  integrity. 

Literary  Me. viohanda.— Notes  of  novelties  iu 
literatiue  abroad  and  at  home,  and  summurv  criti- 
cisms on  works  of  minor  importance. 

T'iNE  Arts.— Weekly  notices  of  pictorial  cxhibi- 
tious,  and  criticaldescriplions  of  paintings,  drawings, 
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HEINRICH  STILLING. 


BeinWch  Stilling,  Parti.    His  Childhood,  Youthful  Y^^^^^^^ 
Wanderinas.    Translated  from  the  German  of  JohannHein 
Sjun^-lulling.hy.^  8vo.  London:  Ham.l- 

Ubii,  Adams,  and  Co.    1835.  Pp.371- 
This  is  a  book  not  to  be  talked  about  but  to  be  fallen  in 
love  With,  and  one,  therefore,  rather  for  readers  ban  for 
critics.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  discourse  about  the  qua- 
■lities  in  which  the  charm  of  the  work  has,  but  that  charm  is 
to  be  felt  only  by  the  former.    It  is  like  a  beautiftt  human 
countenance  formed  to  take  the  hearts  of  all  beholders, 
but  which  vet  no  one  ever  became  enamoured  ot  trom 
the  truest  or  liveliest  description.    The  utmost  that  can 
be  done  is  to  raise  a  desire  to  see  the  subject  ot  it.   i  here- 
fore,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  say,  in  regml  to  this 
book,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  the  reader  should  not  rest 
satisfied  with  our  account  of,  but  should  procure  and  look 
into  for  himself.    We  are  certain  that  few  wil  begin 
it  without  reading  it  through ;  and  as  certain  that  all 
who  do  read  it  will  be  glad  that  they  have  done  so,  and 
thankful  to  us  if  they  have  been  directed  to  it  by  our  re- 
commendation.   They  will  not  only  feel  in  going  on  that 
they  are  walking  over  paths  of  pleasantness,  but  they 
will  look  back  upon  their  journey,  when  ihey  reach  the 
close  of  the  volume,  as  having  been  one  of  health  and 
improvement,  as  well  as  of  enjoyment-one,  the  time 
occupied  in  which  has  been,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase, 

'^^HeFnr'ich  Stilling  is,  in  fact,  the  life,  related  by  himself 
tinder  that  name,  of  the  late  Johann  Jung,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, eventually  became  a  Professor  in  the  Universities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Marburg,  and  Private  Aulic  Council- 
lor to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Jung  is  the  author 
of  various  other  works,  some  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English;  but  the  present  is  the  one  by  which 
he  first  became  known.  It  has,  ever  since  Us  appear- 
ance, been  the  delight  of  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks. 

The  book  is,  indeed,  singularly  adapted  to  please  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  German  mind.  Stil- 
ling for  by  that  name  he  came  to  be  generally 
known,  was  himself  thoroughly  a  German  in  heart  and 
head— an  exemplification  of  much  of  what  is  most  pecu- 
liar and  most  beautiful  in  the  national  character.  Goethe, 
whose  fellow-student  he  was  at  Strasburg,  and  by  whose 

\  OL.  III. 


advice  it  was  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  life,  thus 
describes  him  in  his  Autobiography:-"  His  voice  was 
soft,  without  being  weak  or  effeminate^ nay,  became 
sonorous  and  strong  when  he  was  excited    which  was 
easily  the  case.    On  becoming  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  was  found  to  possess  a  sound 
understanding,  which,  reposing  upon  the  mmd  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  governed  by  inclinations  and  pas- 
sions;  and  from  this  very  mind  arose  an  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  good,  right,  and  true  m  the  utmost 
possible  purity;  for  his  course  of  Ide  had  been  very 
Simple  and  yet  had  abounded  with  events,  and  a  mani- 
fold activity.    Tlie  element  of  ids  energy  was  an  im- 
pregnable faith  in  God,  and  in  an  assistance  imme- 
diately proceeding  from  him,  which  obviously  jus  ified 
itself  in  an  uninterrupted  provision,  and  an  infallible 
deliverance  from  every  distress  and  every  evil.  And 
another  eminent  German  writer,  Horn,  in  his  Poetry 
and  Eloquence  of  the  Germans,'  speaking  of  the  present 
work,  says-"  It  belongs,  on  the  whole,  to  the  most 
animated;  sentimental,  and  purest  of  the  German  wr.tmgs. 
Its  peculiar  charm  lies  not  in  the  representation  ot  great 
events,  or  outwardly  distinguished  characters  ;  we  are 
there  introduced  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  peasants 
cottao-e ;  charcoal-burners,  tailors,  schoolmasters,  and 
onlv  a  single  preacher,  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
desiring  a  kind  reception  from  us   even  as  t^^^y  have 
acted  towards  us.    They  soon  obtain  it,  for  they  almost 
all    possess  ingenious   significancy,    inward  anima- 
tion, and  outward  pe/spicuity.    All  these  Fjsons  are 
in  skcred  earnest  in  all  they  do,  and  the  author  n  all 
that  he  describes;  hence  the  reader  has  only  to  choose 
between  entire  repugnance  and  friendly  compliance 
To  this  must  be  added,  the  excellent  old  German  popular 
ballads,  which  gently  and  gravely  [^"^'"^te  the  parti- 
cular sections  of  his  life,  and  which  seem   like  distant 
mountains  in  one's  native  land,  illuminated  by  the  raya 

of  the  declining  sun."  ^.i^^^^ 
We  select  these  passages  from  a  number  ot  others 
which  we  find  prefixed  to  the  volume.-giving   hem  as 
they  stand,  because  we  have  no  means  of  readily  cor- 
reciing  them,  although  the  translation  in  some  pa  ts 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  happy.    Having  perused  the 
work,  we  understand  what  the  author's  countrymen 
mean  in  the  descriptions  of  him  and  of  it  which  we  have 
just  quoted  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  every  one  of  their 
ixpressions  will  have  a  meaning  for  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  had  that  advantage.   Were  we,  however  to 
attempt  to  state  our  own  impressions,  our  commendation 
To2  not  be  less  warm.    The  book  is  a^«gf  her  one 
of  the  most  delightful  we  have  ever  read  .^Jf^ 
perhaps,  in  the  interest  it  excites,  and  the  ho\d  it  akes 
Tf  thimind,  it  reminds  us  as  much  of  the  effect  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  as  of  any  other  narrative  we  know  ;  but 
ti  e  two  differ  in  this,  that  whereas  Defoe's  work  gives 
to  fiction  all  the  life  and  force  of  fact,  this  charms  us  by 
making  fact  as  interesting  and  poetical  as  fic  ion.    li  s 
is  we  think,  the  radical  difference  between  the  two,  and 
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that  from  wliicli  most  of  the  other  differences,  and  some 
of  tlie  resemblances  also,  by  which  they  are  character- 
ized, proceed.  Both  possess  tlie  highest  gift  of  arresting 
and  detaining-  tlie  attention,  for  both  look  equally  liiie 
truth  and  reality;  that  is  the  soul  of  power,  which, 
however  differently  manifested,  alike  lives  in  and  gleams 
through  each.  Eoth  equally,  though  it  may  be  in  differ- 
ent ways,  awaken  and  occupy  the  imagination,  the  nar- 
rative unrolling  like  a  many-coloured  picture.  But  in 
Stilling's  hfe,  the  representation,  if  less  rich  and  diver- 
sified, has  perhaps,  even  from  its  greater  simplicity  and 
more  perfect  unity,  that  which  insinuates  itself  deeper 
into  the  heart.  This  is  a  mere  story  of  ordinary  life, 
but  told  by  an  extraordinary  mind,  which  sheds  over  it 
of  its  own  beauty,  and  makes  its  stoniest  places  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  Or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  j)oet,  who  is 
no  coiner  of  lies,  as  vulgarly  deemed,  but  in  very  deed 
the  high-priest  of  truth,  and  the  only  minister  who  is 
permitted  to  enter  lier  innermost  sanctuary,  does  here 
unveil  everywhere  blossoming,  and  fruitage  too,  that  is 
undiscerned  by  common  eyes,  but  is  yet  native  to  where 
it  grows,  though,  for  the  film  that  is  over  them,  they  see 
it  not.  Touched  with  idealism  and  poetry,  and  inter- 
mixed with  many  fancies  and  visions,  as  are  the  details 
and  descriptions  of  the  present  work,  we  venture  to  say 
that  to  those  who  know  best  the  scenes  and  manners  to 
which  they  relate — to  the  German  peasant  himself,  who 
lives  amidst  these  scenes  and  manners — they  will  ap- 
prove themselves  as  delineations  in  the  most  remarkable 
degree  correct  and  life-like — neither  affected,  nor  exag- 
gerated, nor  over-coloured,  nor  anything  but  most  true 
and  faithful.  Tiie  head  may  find  some  things  of  which 
it  cannot  quite  take  the  measure,  but  the  heart  will  re- 
cognize all  as  right.  We  form  this  judgment  both  from 
the  statements  of  the  German  authorities,  which  represent 
the  book  as  the  favourite  of  all  classes  in  their  country, 
and  from  the  effect  it  has  produced  upon  ourselves.  We 
feel  that  we  have  met  with  an  honest  book,  as  we  might 
feel  after  having  made  acquaintance  with  a  man,  that  we 
had  found  in  him  a  noble  nature.  In  some  of  his  views 
and  opinions  we  may  not  agree  with  the  writer — we  may 
not  see  the  evidence  of  all  that  he  believes — we  may 
hold  that  he  is  deceived  in  some  things  by  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  or  the  peculiarities  of  his  history 
and  position  ;  but  all  that  is  nothing.  These  are  matters 
with  regard  to  which  we^ave  no  right  to  condemn  him, 
however  we  may  differ  from  him  ;  his  experience  and 
ouvs  have  not  been  the  same ;  if  we  cannot  go  along 
with  his  belief,  we  cannot  disprove  it.  What  we  clearly 
perceive,  and  what  alone  it  is  material  for  us  to  perceive 
is,  that  his  heart  is  sincere;  and  also  that,  in  all  matters 
as  to  which  we  are  in  a  condition  to  accompany  him,  his 
eye  is  peculiarly  single.  That  simj)licity  of  spirit,  which 
is  not  ignorance,  but  the  highest  wisdom,  is  spread  over 
every  jiage  of  the  book  like  sunlight. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  the  selection  of  a  few  in- 
sulated passages,  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  consistent 
and  quiet  beauty  that  reigns  throughout  the  work  ;  in 
which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  essentially  a  narrative 
of  real  life,  everything  is  as  finely  balanced  as  if  it  were 
a  poem ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  present  any  mere  com- 
pendium of  the  facts  of  tiie  story,  where  so  much  of  the 
charm  lies  in  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  told.  We  could 
not,  in  either  of  these  ways,  give  our  readers  that  home- 
interest  in  the  persons  and  scenes  with  which  they  attach 
us  to  them,  as  they  are  introduced  and  set  before  us  by 
tlie  author,  and  without  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  any 
partial  delineation  must  be  lost.  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  tiling  we  can  do  is  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  work,  and  transcribe,  almost  continuously,  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can  afford  room  for,  only  omitting 
what  may  be  spared  without  material  injury  to  the  even 
current  of  the  narrative.    We  will  take  for  this  purpose 


a  portion  from  the  first  part  of  the  work — that  entitled 
'  Heinrich  Stilling's  Childhood.' 

The  first  cliaracter  introduced  to  us  is  old  Eberhard 
Stilling,  Heinrich's  grandfather — a  peasant  and  burner 
of  cliarcoal.  The  character  of  this  noble  village  pa- 
triarch is  admirably  drawn  ;  but  we  must  not  attempt 
to  present  his  picture  at  full  length.  Here  he  is  returned 
to  his  cottage  and  his  family,  on  Saturday  night,  as  was 
his  custom,  from  the  forest,  where  he  had  spent  the 
week  : — 

"  He  was  now  before  liis  liouse-door.  Margaret  Stilling  had 
ah-eady  sent  her  daughters  to  bed.  A  i)iece  of  pancake  stood  for 
lier  Ebert  in  an  earthen  dish,  on  the  hot  ashes;  she  had  also 
added  a  little  butter  to  it.  A  pitcher  of  milk  and  bread  stood  on 
the  bench,  and  she  began  to  be  anxious  about  her  husband's  long 
delay.  Meanwhile,  the  latch  of  the  door  rattled,  and  he  entered. 
She  took  his  linen  wallet  from  his  shoulder,  spread  the  table,  and 
brought  him  his  supper.  Gemini !  said  Margaret,  Willielm  is 
not  here  yet.  I  hope  no  misfortune  has  happened  to  him.  Are 
there  any  wolves  about  ?  What  of  that,  said  father  Stilling,  and 
laughed,  for  so  he  was  wont ;  he  often  laughed  loudly  when  he 
was  quite  alone. 

"  The  schoolmaster,  Wilhelm  Stilling,  now  entered  the  room. 
After  saluting  his  parents  with  a  good  evening,  he  sat  down  upon 
the  bench,  rested  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  and  was  thoughtful. 
It  was  long  before  he  spoke  a  word.  Old  Stilling  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  knife,  for  such  was  his  custom  after  meals,  even  though 
he  bad  eaten  no  flesh-meat.  At  length  the  mother  began  : — 'Wil- 
helm, I  was  afraid  something  had  happened  to  thee,  because  thou 
art  so  late.  Wilhelm  answered,  O,  mother  !  there  was  no  need 
of  that.  My  father  often  says,  he  that  is  in  the  line  of  duty  need 
fear  nothing.  He  then  became  pale  and  red  by  turns  ;  at  length 
he  broke  out,  and  said,  with  a  faltering  voice, — At  Lichthausen 
(for  so  the  place  was  called,  where  he  kept  school,  and  made 
clothes  at  the  same  time  for  the  peasants)  there  dwells  a  poor 
ejected  preacher  ;  1  am  inclined  to  marry  liis  youngest  daughter. 
If  you,  my  parents,  are  both  satisfied,  there  will  be  no  further 
hinderance.  Wilhelm,  answered  his  father,  thou  art  twenty-three 
years  old  ;  I  have  had  thee  taught ;  thou  hast  knowledge  enough, 
but  canst  not  help  thyself  forward  in  the  world,  for  thou  hast 
lame  feet.  The  damsel  is  poor,  and  not  accustomed  to  hard  la- 
bour: how  dost  thou  think  of  maintaining  thyself  in  future? 
The  schoolmaster  answered,  My  trade  m  ill  support  me  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  rest,  I  will  resign  myself  entirely  to  Divine  pro- 
vidence, which  will  provide  for  me  and  my  Doris,  as  well  as  for 
the  birds  of  the  air.  What  sayest  thou,  Margaret  ?  said  the  old 
man.  Hem  !  what  should  I  say,  rejoined  she ;  dost  thou  re- 
member what  answer  I  gave  thee,  during  our  court.ship  ?  Let  us 
take  M'ilhelm  and  his  wife  into  the  house  with  us,  where  he  may 
carry  on  his  trade.  Doris  shall  assist  me  and  my  daughters  as 
much  as  she  is  able.  She  can  always  learn  something,  lor  she  is 
still  young.  They  may  take  their  meals  with  us;  what  he  earns 
he  shall  give  us,  and  we  will  theu  provide  them  both  with  what  is 
needful ;  this  seems  to  me  the  best  way.  If  thou  thinkest  so, 
replied  father  Stilling,  he  may  fetch  the  damsel  home.  Wilhelm  ! 
Wilhelm  !  think  of  what  thou  art  doing  ;  it  is  no  trifling  matter. 
The  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee  with  all  that  thou  and  thy 
maiden  require  !  The  tears  stood  in  Wilhelm's  eyes  ;  he  shook 
his  father  and  mother  by  the  hand,  promised  them  all  fidelity, 
and  went  to  bod.  And  after  old  Stilling  had  sung  his  evening 
hymn,  fastened  the  door  with  a  wooden  bolt,  and  Margaret  had 
been  to  see  the  kine,  whether  they  all  lay  and  ruminated,  they 
also  went  to  bed." 

On  the  next  morning  Wilhelm  arose  early,  and  the 
family  proceeded  to  church. 

"  After  sermon,  Wilhelm  went  again  to  Lichthausen,  where  he 
was  schoolmaster,  and  where  bis  elder  married  brother,  Johann 
Stilling,  also  dwelt.  Mr.  IMoritz,  the  old  clergyman,  with  his 
two  daughters,  had  hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  neighbouring 
house,  in  which  he  resided.  After  Willielm  had  read  a  sermon 
to  his  peasantry,  in  the  chapel,  in  the  afternoon,  and  sung  a 
hvmn  with  theiri,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  hastened  to  Mr. 
Morifz's,  as  fast  as  his  lame  feet  would  permit.  The  old  man 
had  just  sat  down  to  his  hariisichord,  and  was  playing  a  hymn 
tune.  His  morning  gown  was  very  clean,  and  beautifully  washed: 
there  was  not  a  rent  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  a  hundred  patches. 
Near  him,  on  a  chest,  sat  Dorothy,  a  girl  of  two  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  likewise  very  cleanly,  though  poorly  clad,  who  very 
sweetly  sung  the  hymn  to  her  father's  time.  She  beckoned  to 
Wilhelm  with  a  cheerful  smile;  he  sat  down  by  her,  and  sung 
with  her  out  of  her  book.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  was  finished, 
the  clergyman  saluted  ^^  illlelm,  and  said,  '  Schooltiiaster,  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  I  play  and  sing.  When  I  was  a 
preacher,  1  often  let  the  people  .sing  a  long  time;  because,  in  the 
union  of  so  many  voices,  the  heart  soars  far  away  above  every- 
thing earthly.    Bi'it  I  must  now  sjieak  to  you  of  something  else. 
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My  cTaugliter,  Doris,  stnmmered  ont  to  me,  yesterday  evening, 
that  slie  loves  yoii  ;  but  I  am  poor— what  <lo  your  parents  say  ?' 
— '  They  are  heartily  satisfied  with  it,'  answered  Wilhelm.  The 
tears  Imrst  from  the  bright  eyes  of  Dorothy,  and  the  venerable 
old  man,  standing  up,  tool<  his  daughter's  right  liand,  gave  it  to 
Wilhehn,  and  said,  '  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  Imt  two  daugh- 
ters;  this  one  is  the  api)le  of  ray  eye;  take  her,  son  !•— take  her  !' 
He  wept.  '  May  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  d-escend  upon  you,  and 
make  you  be  blessed  in  tiie  presence  of  Him  and  his  saints,  and 
blessed  in  the  sight  of  the  world !  May  your  children  be  real 
Cliristians,  and  your  posterity  be  great  !  May  their  namrs  stand 
written  in  the  book  of  life  !  My  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
God  ;  I  have  pursued  my  course  with  much  weakness,  but  with, 
out  offence,  and  have  loved  all  men  ;  be  this  your  rule  of  life  also, 
so  shall  my  remains  rest  in  peace  I'  Here  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
The  two  lovers  kissed  his  hands,  his  cheek,  and  his  lips ;  and, 
afterwards,  each  other  also,  for  the  first  time,  and  then  sat  down 
again.  The  old  gentleman  now  began  as  follows:  '  lint  hast 
thou  not  observed,  Doris,  that  thy  future  husband  has  lame 
feet — '  Yes,  papa,'  said  she, '  1  have  seen  it ;  but  then  he  speaks 
to  me  so  kindly  and  piouslv,  that  1  seldom  pay  attention  to  his 
feet.' 

"  '  Well,  Doris,  but  young  women  generally  look  at  a  man's 
figure.' 

"  '  I  too,  papa,'  was  her  answer  ;  '  but  Wilhelm  pleases  me 
just  as  he  is.  If  he  had  straight  feet,  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm 
Stilling,  and  how  could  1  love  him  then  f" 

"  The  clergyman  smiled  contentedly,  and  continued  :  '  Thou 
must  this  evening  provide  us  with  something  to  eat  ;  for  thy 
bridegroom  must  sup  with  thee.'  '  I  have  nothing,'  said  the  in- 
nocent girl,  '  but  alittle  milk,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  who  knows 
whether  Wilhelm  will  be  satisfied  with  it?'  'Yes,'  rejoined 
Wilhelm,  '  eating  a  piece  of  dry  bread  with  you  is  pleasanter  than 
thick  milk  with  white  bread  and  pancakes.'  Mr.  Moritz,  mean- 
while, put  on  his  worn-out  brown  coat,  with  black  buttons  and 
button-holes,  took  his  old  japanned  cane,  and  went  out  saying — 
'I  will  goto  the  justice's  deputy;  he  will  lend  me  his  gun, 
and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  shoot  something  V  This  he  did  fre- 
quently, for  he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  chase  in  his  youth. 

"  Our  two  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  this  was  what  they 
wished.  When  he  was  gone,  they  took  hold  of  each  other's 
hands,  sat  down  together,  and  told  each  other  what  each  had  felt, 
spoken,  and  done,  since  they  became  fond  of  each  otlier.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  they  began  again  at  the  C(mimencement, 
and  gave  the  tale  a  variety  of  turns,  so  that  it  was  always  new — 
tedious  to  every  one  else,  ljut  not  so  to  them. 

"  Frederica,  Moritz's  other  daughter,  interrupted  their  enjoy- 
ment. She  burst  into  the  room  singing  an  old  ballad.  On  see- 
ing them  she  started  :  '  Do  I  disturb  you  i"  asked  she.  '  Thou 
never  disturbest  me,'  said  Doris,  '  for  I  never  attend  to  what 
thou  sayest  or  doest.'  '  Yes,  thou  art  piuus,'  rejoined  the  other, 
'  but  darest  thou  sit  so  near  the  schoolmaster?  It  is  true,  he  is 
s]sopiotts.'  '  And  besides  that,  thy  future  brother-in-law,'  inter- 
rupted Doris  ;  '  we  have  been  this  day  betrothed  to  each  other.' 
'  There  will  be  therefore  a  wedding  for  me,'  said  Frederica  and 
skipped  out  of  the  door  again." 

We  must  pass  over  the  weddiviir,  and  tlie  birtli  of  Hein- 
rich  on  tlie  12tl)  of  September,  1740,  and  the  droophig 
of  Doris  soun  after,  and  her  gentle  death.  Wilhelm  re- 
mains working  at  his  trade  of  a  tailor  in  his  father's  cot- 
tage, and  the  boy  with  him,  whose  manner  of  bringing 
up  is  thus  described  : — 

"  During  this  time,  the  whole  occupation  of  tliis  man  was 
directed  to  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  by  means  of  his  trade  as 
a  tailor;  for  he  gave  a  considerable  sum  weekly  to  his  parents  for 
the  board  of  himself  and  his  child  ;  further,  to  quench  every  in- 
clination of  the  heart  which  had  not  reference  to  eternity ;  and 
finally  also,  to  educate  his  son  in  the  same  principles,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  true  and  firmly  founded.  He  rose  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  began  his  work  ;  at  seven  he  awoke  his  little 
Heinricb,  and  reminded  him  in  a  familiar  manner  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  had  watched  over  him,  by  his  angels,  during  the 
night.  '  Thank  him  for  it,  my  child,'  said  Wilhehn,  whilst  dress- 
ing the  boy.  When  this  was  done,  he  was  made  to  wash  himself 
in  cold  water,  and  Wilhelm  then  took  him  with  him,  shut  the 
room  door,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  him  at  the  bedside,  and 
prayed  with  the  utmost  fervour  of  spirit  to  God,  during  which  the 
tears  often  flowed  copiously  to  the  ground.  The  boy  then  had 
his  breakfast,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  with  as  much  decorum 
and  order  as  if  he  had  been  eating  in  the  presence  of  a  prince. 
He  had  afterwards  to  read  a,  small  portion  of  the  catechism,  and 
gradually  learn  it  by  rote ;  he  was  also  permitted  to  read  old  and 
pleasing  tales,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  some  of  which 
were  religious,  and  others  of  a  worldly  nature,  such  as  the  Empe- 
ror Octavian  with  his  wife  and  son,  the  history  of  the  four  child- 
ren of  Haymon,  the  beautiful  IMelusina,  and  the  like.  Wilhelm 
never  permitted  the  boy  to  play  with  other  children,  but  kept  him 
so  secluded,  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age  he  knew  none  of 
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the  neighbours'  children,  though  well  acquainted  with  a  whole 
row  of  fine  books.  Hence  it  was  that  his  whole  soul  began  to 
delight  in  that  which  was  ideal ;  his  imagination  was  excited, 
because  it  had  no  other  objects  than  ideal  jiersons  and  actions.. 
The  heroes  of  old  romance,  whose  virlues  wer;-  described  in  an 
e.^aggerated  manner,  fi.\ed  tlien.selvi's  iinpercei>tibly  in  his  mind, 
as  so  many  objects  worthy  of  imitation,  an(l  vice  was  in  the  highest 
degree  repugnant  to  him.  But  because  he  was  continually  hear- 
ing speak  of  God  and  pious  men,  he  was  imperceptibly  placed  in  a 
point  of  view  from  whence  he  observed  everything.  The  first 
thing  he  inquired  aftei',  when  he  had  read  or  heard  of  any  one, 
had  reference  to  his  sentiments  towards  God  and  Chi-ist.  Hence 
when  he  had  once  obtained  '  Gotfried  Arnidd's  Lives  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers,'  he  could  not  cease  from  reading  it  ;  and  this 
book,  together  with  '  Reitz's  History  of  the  Regenerate,'  conti- 
nued his  chief  delight  in  the  world  till  the  tenth  year  of  his  age; 
but  all  these  person.s,  whose  biography  he  read,  remained  so  firmly- 
idealized  in  his  imagination,  that  he  never  forgot  them  during 
his  Avhole  life. 

"  In  theafternoon,  from  two  to  three  o'clock,  or  even  something 
later,  Wilhelm  let  him  walk  in  the  orchard,  and  the  Geisenberg 
forest;  he  had  appointed  him  a  district  there,  which  he  might 
appropriate  for  his  amusement,  but  which  he  was  not  to  exceed 
without  the  company  of  his  fatlier.  This  district  was  not  larger 
than  Wilhelm  could  overlook  from  his  window,  in  order  that  he- 
might  never  lose  sight  of  him.  When  the  time  appointed  had 
expired,  or  if  only  a  neighbour's  child  approached  Heinrich,  though 
distantly,  Wilhelm  whistled,  and  on  this  signal  he  was  in  a 
moment  again  with  his  father. 

"  This  district,  Stilling's  orchard,  and  a  portion  of  the  forest, 
which  bordered  on  the  garden,  were  therefore  daily  visited  by  our 
youth,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  made  entirely  into  ideal 
landscapes.  There  was  an  Egyptian  desert,  in  which  he  trans- 
formed a  bush  into  a  cave,  where  he  hid  himself,  representing  St.^ 
Anthony;  and  in  his  enthusiasm  prayed  also  occasionally  very 
heartily.  In  another  part  was  the  fountain  of  Meltisina;  there 
was  also  the  land  of  the  Tin-ks,  where  the  siiltan  and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  fair  Mui-cibilla,  dwelt ;  and  on  a  rock  there  ivas  the  castle 
of  Montalban,  in  which  Keinold  lived,  &c.  To  these  places  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  daily  ;  and  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  de- 
light -n'hich  the  boy  there  enjoyed  ;  he  stammered  otit  verses,  and 
had  poetic  feelings.  Such  was  the  nature  of  this  child's  education 
till  he  was  ten  years  old.  One  thing  more  must  be  mentioned 
here.  Wilhelm  was  very  strict:  he  punished  the  smallest  trans- 
gression of  his  commands  most  severely  with  the  rod.  Hence 
there  was  added  to  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  feelings,  a 
certain  timidity  in  young  Stilling's  soul,  and  from  fear  of  correc- 
tion, he  sought  to  hide  and  conceal  his  faults,  so  that  he  gradu- 
ally let  himself  be  seduced  to  telling  f-.lsehoods,  a  propensity  which 
gave  him  much  trouble  to  overcome,  even  till  his  twentieth  year. 
Wilhelm's  intention  was  to  bring  up  his  son  to  be  docile  and 
{)bedient,  in  order  to  render  him  capable  of  keeping  divine  and 
human  laws  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  certain  severity  was 
the  shortest  way  to  attain  his  object  :  and  thus  he  cotild  not 
comprehend  whence  it  came,  that  the  felicity  he  enjoyed  in  the 
good  qualities  of  his  boy,  should  be  so  hatefully  embittered  by 
the  vice  of  lying,  in  which  he  often  caught  him.  He  redoubled 
his  severity,  particularly  when  he  perceived  he  was  telling  an  un- 
truth ;  however,  he  effected  nothing  more,  than  causing  Heinrich 
to  employ  every  possiljle  art  to  make  his  falsehood  more  probable, 
and  thus  the  good  ^rilhelm  was  still  deceived.  No  sooner  did 
the  boy  perceive  he  was  successful,  than  he  rejoiced  and  even 
thanked  God  that  he  had  found  a  nie.ans  of  escaping  p\inisliment. 
Howpver,  I  must  mention  this  to  his  credit,  that  he  never  .spoke 
falsely  except  when  lie  was  able,  by  so  doing,  to  avert  correction. 

"  Old  Stilling  regarded  all  this  very  quietly.  His  son's  austere- 
mode  of  life  he  never  condemned,  but  smiled  occasionally,  and 
shook  his  grey  locks,  when  he  saw  how  Wilhelm  seized  the  rod, 
because  the  lioy  had  eaten  or  d(me  something  conti-aryto  hi.<j 
orders.  He  would  then  say  in  tlie  absence  of  the  child,  '  Wil- 
hehn, he  that  does  not  wish  to  have  his  commands  repeatedly- 
transgressed,  mxist  not  command  much.  All  men  love  liberty.' 
'  Yes,'  said  Wilhelm,  '  but  the  boy  will  become  wilful.'  '  Forbid 
him  his  faults,'  rejoined  the  old  man,  '  when  he  is  about  to  com- 
mit them,  and  inform  him  why  ;  but  if  thou  hast  previously- 
forbidden  it,  the  boy  forgets  the  many  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions, and  is  always  in  fault ;  whilst  meanwhile  thou  must  make 
thy  words  good,  and  thtis  there  is  no  end  to  chastising.'  Wilhelm 
acknowledged  this,  and  gradually  let  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  rules 
fall  into  obHvion.  He  now  reigned  no  longer  so  much  according 
to  laws,  but  entirely  monarchical ;  he  gave  liis  orders  always  when- 
they  were  needful,  regulated  them  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  boy  was  now  no  longer  chastised  so  much  ;  his  whole 
mode  of  life  became  somewhat  more  animated,  free,  and  noble. 

"  Heinrich  Stilling  was  therel'ore  educated  in  an  extraordinary- 
manner,  entirely  without  the  society  of  others;  hence  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  nothing  of  vice  ;  he  -u-as  ignorant  of 
treachery  and  frivolity  ;  praying,  reading,  and  writing  was  his 
occupation  ;  his  mijid  was  therefore  filled  with  few  things,  but 
all  that  was  in  it  was  so  lively,  so  clear,  so  refined,  and  ennobled,. 
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that  his  expressions,  speeclies,  ami  actions  are  not  to  be  described. 
The  whole  family  were  astoiiislied  at  the  boy,  and  old  Stilling 
often  said,  '  the  lad  is  soaring  away  from  us,  the  feathers  are 
growing  larger  upon  him  than  was  ever  tlie  case  in  any  of  our 
family  ;  we  must  pray  that  God  will  guide  him  by  his  good 
Spirit.'  " 

To  this  we  niiis-t  add  the  following  passage : — 

"  Wilhelm  still  continued  to  feel  the  wound  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Doris,  and  constantly  sighed  after  her.  He  now  also 
occasionally  took  his  boy  with  him  to  the  old  castle,  pointed  out 
to  him  the  tracks  and  footsteps  of  his  deceased  motlier,  and  all 
that  she  had  done  and  spoken  there.  Heinrich  became  so  at- 
tached to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  that  he  made  all  he  lieard 
of  her  his  own,  which  pleased  Wilhelm  so  well,  that  he  could 
not  conceal  his  joy. 

"  Once  on  a  fine  evening  in  autumn,  the  two  lovers  of  the 
departed  Doris,  went  about  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  sought 
for  snail  shells,  which  were  very  numerous  there.  Doris  had 
taken  great  pleasure  in  so  doing.  Heinridi  found  under  a  stone, 
near  a  wall,  a  pocket-knife  with  a  yellow  back  and  green  handle. 
It  was  still  not  at  all  rusty,  partly  fi-om  laying  in  a  dry  place,  and 
partly  because  it  was  so  covered,  that  the  raia  could  not  fall  upon 
it.  Heinrich  was  glad  on  finding  it,  ran  to  his  father,  and  showed 
it  him.  AVilhelm  looked  at  it,  grew  pale,  and  began  to  sob  and 
weep.  Heinrich  was  terrified,  and  the  tears  already  stood  in  his 
eyes,  without  knowing  why,  nor  did  he  dare  to  ask.  He  turned 
the  knife  about,  and  saw  written  with  aqua  fortis  upon  the  blade, 
•Johanna  Dorothea  C'atharinn  Stilling.'  He  cried  aloud,  and  fell 
down  like  one  dead.  Wilhelm  heard  the  reading  of  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  loud  cry  ;  he  sat  down  by  the  boy,  and  sought  to 
bring  him  to  himself.  Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  felt  in- 
wardly happy ;  he  found  himself  comforted,  he  took  the  hoy  in 
his  arms,  pressed  him  to  his  breast,  and  experienced  a  delight, 
which  exceeded  everything.  He  diew  near  unto  God,  as  unto 
bis  friend,  and  thought  he  ascended  into  the  glory  of  heaven, 
and  saw  Doris  amongM,  the  angels.  Meanwhile,  Henrich  came 
to  himself  again,  and  found  himself  in  his  father's  arms.  He 
could  not  recollect  that  his  father  had  ever  had  him  in  his  arms 
before.  His  whole  soul  was  lenetrated  ;  tears  of  the  strongest 
emotion  flowed  down  his  full  r>nd  snow  white  cheeks.  '  Father, 
do  you  love  me  ?'  asked  he.  '."v'ilhelm  had  never  either  joked  or 
trifled  with  his  child  ;  therefore  the  boy  knew  of  no  other  father 
but  a  grave  and  severe  man,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  fear  and 
honour..  Wilhelm's  head  sunk  upon  Heinrich's  breast ;  he  said 
'  yes  !'  and  wept  aloud.  Heinrich  was  beside  himself,  and  on  the 
point  of  fainting  away  again  ;  but  his  father,  suddenly  i-ising  up, 
placed  him  upon  his  feet.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  '  Come,' 
said  Wilhelm,  '  we  will  walk  about  a  little.'  Tliey  sought  for  the 
knife,  but  could  not  find  it  again  ;  it  had  certainly  fallen  down, 
down  deep  between  the  stones.  'They  searched  long,  but  found 
it  not.  No  one  was  more  grieved  than  Heinrich;  his  father 
however  led  him  away,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows  : — '  My  son  ! 
thou  wilt  now  soon  be  nine  years  old.  I  have  taught  and  in- 
structed thee  as  well  as  I  am  able  ;  thou  hast  now  so  much  sense, 
that  I  can  talk  rationally  to  thee.  Thou  hast  still  much  before 
thee  in  the  world,  and  I  myself  am  still  young  ;  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  end  our  lives  in  our  chamber,  we  must  again  associate 
with  men  ;  1  will  keep  school  again,  and  thou  shall  go  with  me 
and  learn  further.  Employ  thyself  in  anything  that  gives  thee 
pleasure  ;  thou  shalt  have  no  want  of  books  ;  but  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  have  something  certain,  by  which  thou  canst  earn 
thy  bread,  thou  must  learn  my  trade.  If  God  graciously 
gives  thee  a  better  vocation,  thou  wilt  have  reason  to  thank 
him ;  no  one  will  despise  thee,  that  thou  art  my  son,  even  wert 
thou  to  become  a  prince.'  Heinrich  was  delightetl  with  his 
father's  confidential  manner ;  his  soul  became  infinitely  enlarged  ; 
he  felt  such  a  gentle,  uncontrollable  freedom  as  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed :  he  experienced  now  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  treated 
as  a  human  being.  He  looked  at  his  father,  and  said — '  I  will 
do  all  that  you  wish  me  to  do."  M''ilhelm  smiled  at  him,  and 
continued,  '  Thou  wilt  be  successful  in  the  world  ;  only  thou 
must  never  forget  to  cultivate  a  confidential  communion  with 
God,  who  will  take  thee  into  his  protection,  and  preserve  thee  from 
all  evil.'  During  this  conversation  they  arrived  at  home,  and 
entered  their  chamber.  From  that  time,  Wilhelm  appeared  to 
be  entirely  changed  ;  his  heart  was  again  opened,  and  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  did  not  hinder  him  from  going  amongst  people. 
All  men,  even  the  rudest,  felt  a  reverence  in  his  presence  ;  for 
his  whole  man  had  put  on,  in  his  retirement,  an  irresistible, 
gentle  gravity,  through  which  a  pure  and  simple  soul  beamed 
forth.  He  also  frequently  took  his  son  with  him,  to  whom  he 
felt  an  entirely  new  and  warm  alfection.  He  had  perceived,  in 
the  finding  of  the  knife,  Doris's  entire  character  in  the  boy;  he 
was  his  and  Doris's  son,  and  at  this  discovery,  all  his  affection 
was  transferred  to  Heinrich,  and  he  found  Doris  again  in  him. 

Wilhelm  now  conducted  his  boy,  for  the  first  time,  to  church. 
He  was  astonished  at  everything  he  saw;  but  as  so(m  as  the 
organ  began  to  play,  his  sensations  became  too  powerful,  and  he 
was  slightly  convulsed.    Every  soft  harmony  melted  him  ;  the 


minor  key  caused  his  tears  to  flow,  and  the  rapid  allegro  made 
him  spring  up.  However  miserably  the  good  organist  under- 
stood his  trade,  Wilhelm  found  it,  notwithstanding,  impossible 
to  prevent  his  Son,  after  the  sermon,  from  going  to  look  at  the 
organist  and  his  organ.  He  saw  them  ;  and  the  virtuoso,  to 
please  himt.  played  an  andiinte,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  time 
that  tills  had  ever  been  done  in  the  church  at  Florenburg,  to 
please  a  jjcasant's  boy. 

"  Heinrich  now  saw,  also,  for  the  first  time,  his  mother's 
grave.  He  wished  he  could  also  have  seen  her  remains ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be,  he  sat  himself  down  upon  the  mound  of  grass 
that  covered  the  grave,  plucked  a  few  autumnal  flowers  and 
plants  that  grew  upon  it,  put  them  into  his  button-hole,  and 
went  away.  He  did  not  feel  so  much  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
finding  the  knife;  however,  both  he  and  his  father  had  wept 
their  eyes  red.  The  former  circumstance  was  sudden  and  un- 
expected, but  the  latter  undertaken  considerately  ;  the  sensations 
produced  by  the  church  music  were  also  still  too  powerful  in  bis 
heart. 

"  Old  Stilling  now  likewise  perceived  how  much  his  son  Wil- 
helm was  consoled.  He  saw,  with  inward  delight,  all  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  manifested  by  him  and  his  child ;  he  became, 
by  this,  still  more  animated,  and  almost  renovated. 

•'  One  Monday  morning,  in  the  spring,  as  he  went  to  his  oc- 
cupation in  the  woods,  he  requested  Wilhelm  to  let  his  grandson 
accompany  him.  The  latter  consented,  and  Heinrich  was  highly 
delighted.  As  they  ascended  the  Giller,  the  old  man  said, — 
'  Heinrich,  relate  to  me  the  history  of  the  beautiful  Melusina;  I 
listen  so  gladly  to  ancient  tales ;  and  then  the  time  will  not  seem 
long  to  us.'  Heinrich  related  it  very  circumstantially,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Father  Stilling  made  as  if  he  was  quite  asto- 
nished at  the  tale,  and  as  if  he  believed  it  in  all  its  details.  But 
this  was  necessary,  in  order  not  to  awe  Heinrich;  for  he  believed 
all  these  tales  as  firmly  as  the  Bilde  itself.  The  place  where 
Stilling  burnt  charcoal,  was  three  leagues  from  Tiefenbach  ;  and 
the  road  to  it  lay  entirely  through  the  wood.  Heinrich,  who 
idealized  everything  he  saw,  found  noihing  but  a  paradise  during 
the  whole  of  the  way.  Everything  seemed  to  him  beautiful  and 
faultless.  A  very  dark  beech-tree,  which  he  saw  at  some  distance 
before  him,  with  its  beautiful  green  light  and  shade,  made  an 
impression  upon  him;  the  whole  country  around  was  immediately 
ideal,  and  heavenly  beautiful  in  his  eyes.  They  at  length  reached 
the  scene  of  labour,  on  a  very  high  hill.  The  woodman's  hut, 
covered  with  sods,  immediately  attracted  young  Stilling's  atten- 
tion ;  he  crept  into  it,  saw  the  mossy  conch  and  the  fire-place 
between  two  rough  stones,  and  was  highly  delighted.  During 
the  time  that  his  grandfather  was  at  work,  he  went  about  in  the 
wood,  and  contemplated  all  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  around, 
and  of  nature;  everything  was  new  and  unspeakably  charming 
to  him.  One  evening,  when  they  intended  to  return  home  the 
day  following,  they  sat  down  in  front  of  the  htit,  just  as  the  sua 
was  set.  '  Grandfather,'  said  Heinrich,  '  when  I  read  in  the 
books  that  the  heroes  were  able  to  reckon  so  far  back  who  were 
their  forefather.s,  I  wish  that  I  also  knew  who  my  forefathers 
were.  Who  knows  whether  we  are  not  likewise  descended  from 
some  great  man  or  prince  !  My  mother's  forefathers  were  all  of 
them  preachers,  but  I  do  not  yet  know  yours.  I  will  write  them 
all  down,  if  you  will  tell  me  them.'  Father  Stilling  smiled,  and 
replied,  '  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  we  were  descended  from 
a  prince ;  but  that  is  all  the  same  to  me,  nor  must  thou  wish  it. 
Thy  forefathers  were  all  honest  and  pious  people  ;  there  are  few 
princes  that  can  say  that.  Let  this  be  thy  greatest  honour  in 
the  world,  that  thy  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and  their 
fathers,  were  all  men  who,  though  they  had  nothing  under  their 
command  out  of  their  house,  were  notwithstanding  beloved  and 
honoured  by  all  men.'  •  »  *  Heinrich  rejoiced, 
and  said, — '  I  shall  then  find  all  my  forefathers  in  heaven.' 
'  Yes,'  replied  his  grandfather,  '  that  thou  wilt ;  our  family  will 
there  bloom  ami  flourish.  Heinrich,  remember  this  evening  as 
long  as  thou  livest.  In  the  world  to  come,  we  shall  be  of  high 
nobility:  do  not  lose  this  privilege.  Our  blessing  will  rest  upon 
thee  as  long  as  thou  art  pious  ;  but  if  thou  become  wicked,  and 
despise  thy  parents,  we  shall  not  know  thee  in  the  next  world.'  " 

We  cannot  give  old  Stilling's  history  of  his  fore- 
fathers ;  but  Heinrich  listened  to  it  with  deep  attention, 
and  when  they  returned  home  the  next  day,  he  carefully 
recorded  it  in  the  white  leaves  of  an  old  writing-book. 
"  My  tears  burst  forth,"  exclaims  the  author,  for  a 
moment  dropping  his  assumed  character  of  the  narrator 
of  another  person's  life — 

"  My  tears  burst  forth  whilst  writing  this.  Whither  are  ye 
fled,  ye  happy  hours  ?  Wliy  does  the  remembrance  of  you  alone 
remain  to  man  ?  What  fulness  of  supernal  pleasure  does  the 
susceptible  spirit  of  youth  enjoy  !  There  is  no  meanness  of  rank 
when  the  soul  is  ennobled.  Ye,  my  tears,  pressed  forth  by  my 
labouring  spirit,  say  to  every  well-disposed  heart — say  without 
words  what  that  individual  is,  who  is  acquainted  with  God  his 
father,  and  tastes  all  his  gifts  in  their  greatness  I" 
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The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  volume  are  entitled 
•  Stilling's  Youthful  Years,'  and  his  '  Wanderings  ;'  and 
they  bring  down  the  history  of  his  life  to  the  conclusion 
of  his  academical  course  at  Strasburg.  The  translator, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  announces,  as  already  in  the 
press,  what  we  presume  is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
work,  another,  entitled,  '  Heinrich  Stilling's  Domestic 
Life  and  Years  of  Tuition.' 

As  for  the  present  translation,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  faithful  one — 
faithful  to  the  spirit  at  least  of  llie  Original.  We  do  not 
object  to  something  of  German  style  and  idiom  in  the 
translation  of  a  German  author;  perhaps  this  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  qualities 
in  this  case  more  essential  to  be  preserved  than  perfect 
correctness  of  English  phraseology.  But  we  object  de- 
cidedly to  phrases,  whether  in  translations  or  any  other 
sort  of  composition,  which  are  perversions  of  all  lan- 
guage. Such  is  a  vile  cockdeyism  for  which  Mr.  Jackson 
appears  to  have  an  especial  fondness — the  use  of  the  verb 
to  lay  and  its  parts  for  those  of  the  perfectly  distinct 
verb  to  lie.  We  entreat  him  when  he  prints  a  second 
edition  to  extirpate  this  abomination  ;  to  say,  at  p.  44, 
"  they  then  lay  (not  laid)  in  wait;"  at  p.  45,  "  Johann 
Hiibner  of  Geisenberg  lies  (not  lays)  on  the  wheel ;" 
at  p.  46,  "  as  he  was  lying  (not  laying)  yonder  ;" 
at  p.  137,  "  if  Dorlingen  lies  (not  lays)  in  such  a 
country  as  this;"  at  p.  158,  "lay  (not  laid)  down  to 
sleep  ;"  at  p.  176,  "  they  had  lying  (not  laying)  before 
them  ;"  at  p.  246,  "  lay  (not  lai.d)  down  upon  the 
straw ;''  at  p.  323,  "  I  have  lain  (not  laid)  in  a  kind  of 
of  stupor  ;"  at  p.  327,  "  lie  (not  lay)  down  a  little  by 
me  ;"  and  "  I  went  to  her,  and  lay  (not  laid)  down  by 
her."  In  other  cases,  the  two  verbs  are  correctly  used. 
Along  with  these  instances,  we  may  also  mention  such 
vulgarisms  as,  at  p.  224,  "  Stilling  was  agreeable  to  all 
that  was  proposed;"  and  again,  at  p.  2S9,  "  Stilling 
was  quite  agreeable  to  this."  The  book,  which  is  printed 
in  the  country,  is  also  disfigured  by  several  typogra- 
phical errors. 


FORCE  AND  REASON. 

Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen.  A  Poem.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
With  some  Remarks  on  War  and  Military  Statesmen.  Small 
8vo.    Pp.112.    Price  3s.  0^/. 

This  poem,  in  conjunction  with  the  postscript,  which  is 
a  sort  of  commentary  upon  its  spirit,  is  a  very  condensed 
and  somewhat  startling  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  two  great  principles  which  have  so  long  struggled 
for  mastery  in  the  government  of  mankind.  '  Captain 
Sword'  is  the  personification  of  Force ;  '  Captain  Pen,' 
of  Reason.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  might  readily  have  produced  a  poem  as  long  as 
the  .^neid,  instead  of  some  five  hundred  lines,  which 
are  calculated  rather  to  set  the  reader  thinking,  than  to 
work  out  a  thought.  Indeed,  we  apprehend  that,  upon 
a  first  perusal,  many  readers  (some,  it  may  be,  perplexed 
by  the  rythm,  which  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  syllable- 
counting  critics)  may  fancy  that  tliere  is  a  want  of  power 
in  the  conduct  of  this  little  work ;  and  although  certain 
strong  reflections  are  sure  to  come  over  them  upon  a 
second  reading,  they  may  not  even  then  perceive  what 
has  led  their  minds  to  the  conviction  that  the  long  reign 
of  violence  is  almost  past,  and  that  the  world,  with  few 
exceptions,  will  henceforward  be  governed  by  another 
kind  of  strength  than  that  by  which  authority — legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate — has  so  long  been  upheld.  This 
effect,  however,  is  produced  by  Mr.  Hunt's  poem  ;  and, 
what  is  a  greater  evidence  of  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
managed  this  performance,  another  effect  equally  de- 
sirable is  further  produced, — he  makes  us  liate  the  power 
of  the  sword,  without  cherishing  a  single  desire  to  put 
down  the  men  of  the  sword  with  their  own  weapons. 


Such  a  result  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  real  energy 
of  the  new  power  by  which  the  world  is  beginning  to  be 
governed ;  and  although  we  cannot  yet  say  that  the  old 
power  is  thoroughly  beaten,  we  know — and  tliis  poem 
may  help  to  confirm  the  knowledge — that  it  grows 
weaker  and  weaker  at  every  effort  to  recover  its  ascend- 
ancy ;  and,  having  been  feared  and  hated,  will  presently 
be  only  laughed  at,  and  then  pitied. 

'  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen'  consists  of  six 
cantos.  Canto  I.  shows  "  How  Captain  Sword  marched 
to  War ;"  Canto  II.  "  How  Captain  Sword  won  a  great 
victory;"  Canto  III.  treats  "  Of  the  ball  that  was  given 
to  Captain  Sword."  To  the  second  Canto,  and  to  Canto 
IV.,  "  Of  what  took  place  on  the  Field  of  Battle  the 
Night  after  the  Victory,"  some  exception  will  doubtless 
be  taken.  Mr.  Hunt  shows  us  what  glory  is  made  of, 
and  the  exhibition  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  will  be  well 
to  give  an  extract  from  the  author's  '  Postcript,'  to  ex- 
plain why  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  generalize  the 
horrors  which  he  paints : — 

"  The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  show  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
false  ideas  of  power  produced  in  the  minds  of  its  leaders,  and,  by 
inference,  the  unfitness  of  those  leaders  for  the  government  of  the 
world. 

"  The  author  intends  no  more  offence  to  any  one  than  can  be 
helped:  he  feels  due  admiration  for  Jiat  courage  and  energy,  the 
supposed  misdirection  of  which  it  deplores  ;  he  heartily  acknow- 
ledges the  probability,  that  that  supposed  misdirection  has  been 
hitherto  no  misdirection,  but  a  necessity;  but  he  believes  that 
the  time  is  come  when,  by  encouraging  the  disposition  to  question 
it,  its  services  and  its  sufferings  may  be  no  longer  required,  and 
he  would  fain  tear  asunder  the  veil  from  the  sore  places  of  war, — 
would  show  what  has  been  hitherto  kept  concealed,  or  not  shown 
earnestly,  and  for  the  purpose, — would  jirove,  at  all  events,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  putting  an  end  to  those  phrases  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  warfare,  by  which  a  suspicious  delicacy  is  palmed  upon 
the  re.ider,  who  is  told,  after  everything  has  been  done  to  excite 
his  admiration  of  war,  that  his  feelings  ar  ^jared '  a  recital  of 
its  miseries — that  'a  veil'  is  drawn  over  t'  —a  'truce'  given 
to  descriptions,  which  can  only  •  harrow  >ip  ihe  soul,'  &c. 

"  Suppose  it  be  necessary  to  'harrow  up  the  sou!,' in  order  that 
the  soul  be  no  longer  harrowed  ?  Moralists  and  preachers  do  not 
deal  after  this  tender  fashion  with  moral,  or  even  physical  conse- 
quences, resulting  from  other  evils.  Why  should  they  spare 
these  ?  Why  refuse  to  look  their  own  effeminacy  in  the  face, — 
their  own  gaudy  and  overweening  encouragement  of  what  they 
dare  not  contemplate  in  its  results  .''  I.s  a  murder  iu  the  streets 
worth  attending  to, — a  single  wounded  man  worth  carrying  to 
the  hospital, — and  are  all  the  murders,  and  massacres,  and  fields 
of  wounded,  and  the  madness,  the  conflagrations,  the  famines,  the 
miseries  of  families,  and  the  rickety  frames  and  melancholy  bloods 
of  posterity,  only  fit  to  have  an  embroidered  handkerchief  thrown 
over  them  ?  IMust  '  ladie.^  and  geutlen.eu'  be  called  off,  that  they 
may  not  '  look  that  way,'  the  '  sight  is  so  shocking?'  Does  it 
become  us  to  let  others  endure  what  we  cannot  bear  even  to 
think  of.'' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  transfer  to  our  columns  any 
of  those  passages  which  describe  the  actual  miseries  of 
war.  Taken  out  of  their  connexion  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  poem,  they  might  appear  needlessly  shock- 
ing ; — as  they  stand  in  the  original,  they  are  necessary 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole  pictiu'e. 

The  fifth  Canto,  which  tells  us  "  How  Captain  Sword,  in 
consequence  of  his  great  victories,  became  infirm  in  his 
wits,"  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  preceding  horrors,  with 
a  deep  vein  of  poetry,  and  several  playful  touches  of 
humour : — 

"  Captain  Sword  forgot  his  own  soul. 
Which  of  aueht  save  it.self,  resented  control  r 
Which  whatever  his  deeds,  ordained  them  still, 
Bodiless  monarch,  enthron'd  in  his  will : 
He  forgot  the  close  thought,  and  the  burning  heart, 
And  pray'rs,  and  the  mild  moon  hanging  apart. 
Which  lifteththe  seas  with  her  gentle  looks, 
And  growth,  and  death,  and  immortal  books, 
And  the  Infinite  Mildness,  the  soul  of  souls, 
Which  layeth  earth  soft  'twixt  her  silver  poles ; 
Which  ruleth  the  stars,  and  saith  not  a  word  ; 
Whose  speed  in  the  hair  of  no  comet  is  heard ; 
Which  sendeth  the  soft  sun,  day  by  day, 
Blighty,  and  genial,  and  just  alway. 
Owning  no  difference,  doiu'^  no  w;-()ng, 
Loving  the  orbs  and  the  least  bird's  song, 
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The  great,  sweet,  warm  angel,  with  golden  rod, 
Bright  with  the  smile  of  the  distance  of  God. 

Captain  Sword,  like  a  witless  thing, 
Of  all  under  heaven  must  need  be  king, 
King  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords, 
Swayer  of  souls  as  well  as  of  swords,' 
Ruler  of  speech,  and,  through  speech,  of  thought ; 
And  hence  to  his  brain  was  a  madness  brought. 
He  madden'd  in  East,  he  madden'd  in  West, 
Fiercer  for  sights  of  men's  unrest. 
Fiercer  for  talk,  amongst  awful  men, 
Of  their  new  mighty  leader,  Captain  Pen, 
A  conqueror  strange,  who  sat  in  his  home 
Like  the  wizard  that  plagued  the  ships  of  Rome, 
Noiseless,  showless,  dealing  no  death, 
But  victories,  winged,  went  forth  from  liis  breath." 

The  various  shapes  of  Captain  Sword  in  the  American 
war,  and  tlic  French  war  under  Napoleon,  and  under 
what  the  author  calls,  in  a  note,  "  existing  military 
toryism,"  are  then  glanced  at.  Captain  Sword  at  length 
hears  the  sound  of  the  "  Three  Days  "  of  Paris  : — 

— —  ■  "  And  old  Sword  then 

First  knew  the  might  of  great  Captaiu  Pen. 
So  strangely  it  bow'd  him,  so  wilder'd  his  brain, 
That  now  he  stood,  hatless,  renouncing  his  reign  ; 
Now  muttered  of  dust  laid  in  blood ;  and  now 
'Twixt  wonder  and  patience  went  lifting  his  brow. 
Then  suddenly  came  he,  with  gowned  men, 
And  said,  '  Now  observe  me — I'm  Captain  Pen  : 
I'U  lead  all  your  changes — I'll  write  all  your  books — 
I'm  every  thing — all  things — I'm  clergymen,  cooks, 
Clerks,  carpenters,  hosiers — I'm  Pitt — I'm  Lord  Grey.' 

"  'Twas  painful  to  see  his  extravagant  way; 
But  heart  ne'er  so  bold,  and  hand  ne'er  so  strong, 
Wliat  are  they,  when  truth  and  tlie  wits  go  wrong  ?'' 

The  sixth  canto  is  "  Of  Captain  Pen,  and  liow  lie 
Fought  with  Captain  Sword."    The  fight  was  not  one  of 
physical  strength,  nor  were  the  weapons  which  "  Cap- 
tain Pen"  employed  the  old  ones  of  "  guns,  drums,  and 
trumpets,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder:" — 
"  Water  he  call'd,  and  Fire,  and  Haste, 
Which  hath  left  old  Time  displac'd — 
And  Iron,  mightiest  now  for  Pen, 
Each  of  his  steps  like  an  army  of  men — 
(Sword  little  knew  what  was  leaving  him  then) 
And  out  of  the  witclicraft  of  their  skill, 
A  creature  he  call'd,  to  wait  on  his  will — 
Half  iron,  half  vaponi",  a  dread  to  behold — 
Which  evermore  panted  and  evermore  roU'd, 
And  uttered  his  words  a  million  fold. 
Forth  sprang  they  in  air,  down  raining  like  dew. 
And  men  fed  upon  them,  and  mighty  they  grew." 

The  battle  was  fouglit, — as  the  school-boy  says,  when 
he  moutiis  "  My  name  is  Norval," — 

'  We  fought  and  conquered  ere  a  sword  was  drawn.' 
The  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  as  briefly  given  as  the 
•description  of  the  events  wliich  lead  to  it : — 

"  '  Still  I  can  govern,'  said  Captain  Sword  ; 
'  Fate  I  respect;  and  I  stick  to  my  word.' 
And  in  truth  so  he  did  ;  but  the  word  was  one 
He  had  sworn  to  all  vanities  under  the  sun. 
To  do,  for  their  conq'rors,  the  least  could  be  done. 
Besides,  what  had  he  with  his  worn-out  story, 
To  do  with  the  cause  he  had  wrong'd,  and  the  glory  ? 

"  No  :  Captain  Sword  a  sword  was  still, 
Ho  could  not  unteach  his  lordly  will  ; 
He  could  not  attemper  his  single  thought ; 
It  might  not  be  bent,  nor  newly  wrought : 
And  so,  like  the  tool  of  a  disus'd  art, 
He  stood  at  his  wall,  and  rusted  apart." 

The  little  work  we  have  noticed  is  conceived  in  too 
philosophical  and  tolerant  a  spirit  to  be  treated  as  the 
result  of  any  one-sided  politics.  It  may  give  offence; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  earnestness  with  wliich  the  author 
writes  ought  to  disarm  even  the  parlizans  of  opposite 
opinions.  Mr.  Hunt  seeks  to  cure  the  evils  of  "  ambi- 
tion, war,  and  violence,"  by  education.  Plis  object 
cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  Postscript: — 

"  '  Pen'  will  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity,  by  and  by,  for  all 
icauks  to  agree  with  him,  in  vindication  of  their  own  wit  and 


common  sense ;  and  when  once  this  necessity  is  felt,  and  fasti- 
diousness shall  find  out  that  it  will  be  consideried  '  absurd'  to  lag 
behind  in  the  career  of  knowledge  and  the  common  good,  the 
cause  of  the  world  is  seoire. 

"  May  princes  and  people  alike  find  it  out  by  the  kindliest 
means,  and  without  further  violence.  May  they  discover  that  no 
one  set  of  human  beings,  perhaps  no  single  individual,  can  be 
thoroughly  secure  and  content,  or  enabled  to  work  out  his  case 
with  equal  reasonableness  til/  all  are  so, — a  subject  for  reflection, 
which  contains,  we  hope,  tlie  beneficent  reason  why  all  are  rest- 
less. The  solution  of  the  problem  is  co-operation — the  means  of 
solving  it  is  the  press.  If  the  Greeks  had  had  a  press,  we  should 
probably  have  heard  nothing  of  the  inconsiderate  question,  which 
demands,  why  they,  with  all  their  philosophy,  did  not  alter  the 
world.  They  had  not  the  means.  Tliey  could  not  command  a 
general  hearing.  Neither  had  Christianity  come  up  to  make  men 
think  of  one  another's  wants,  as  well  as  of  their  own  accomplish- 
ments. Modern  times  possess  those  means,  and  inherit  that  divine 
incitement.  May  every  man  exert  himself  accordingly,  and  show 
himself  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  this  beautiful  and  most  capable 
world  !'' 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  eight  clever  wood-cuts,  which 
have  an  additional  interest  in  being  designed  by  a  son  of 
the  author. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  TO  INDIA. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Steam  Navigation  to  India, 

The  commercial  intercoui'se  of  Europe  with  the  East 
dates  from  the  most  remote  historical  antiquity.  The 
route  by  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  first  opened  under 
the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  and  to  have  remained  the  me- 
dium of  communication  until  that  country  was  severed 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  successful  arms  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  who  closed  it  to  the  Christian 
merchants.  Another  route  was  now  sought  out  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  thence  inland  by  caravans  :  this  was  no 
new  line,  for  merchandise  was  already  exchanged  by  it 
between  India  and  Constantinople.  In  less  than  two 
centuries,  however,  the  European  trade  reverted  to  its 
former  channel.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  especially,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  trade  on  the  Euphrates,  from 
Bir  towards  Bagdad  ;  the  barks  which  conveyed  the 
mercliandise  to  the  latter  place  were  tiiere  broken  up,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  stem  the  current  and  ascend  the 
river.  Of  these  three  routes,  that  by  the  Black  Sea  is 
now  impracticable — in  a  political  point  of  view,  from 
the  ascendancy  of  Russia  in  the  countries  which  would 
have  to  be  traversed  ;  commercially,  from  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  articles  of  trade. 
At  a  former  period,  the  trade  of  Italy  and  southern 
Europe  with  the  Asiatic  countries  consisted  in  articles  of 
luxury  :  their  value  was  great  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  and,  therefore,  the  distance  by  land-carriage  was 
not  of  such  importance  as  it  is  now,  when  the  articles 
exchanged  are  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value. 

Tlie  first  attempt  at  a  speedy  over-land  communi- 
cation with  India  was  that  of  Sir  Hartford  Jones 
Brydges,  political  resident  at  Bagdad  at  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt.  Packets  came  from 
India  to  the  port  of  Bussorah  by  the  Company's  cruisers  ; 
they  were  brought  from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad  by  Ara- 
bian messengers ;  from  Bagdad  to  Constantinople  by 
Tartars  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  Company's 
agent  at  Constantinople  sent  them  on  to  Vienna,  to  the 
King's  ambassador  there,  and  he  forwarded  them  to 
England.  Despatches  for  India  returned  by  the  same 
route.  The  despatches  which  Sir  H.  Brydges  himself 
carried  out  to  Bagd;ul  reached  India  in  ninety  days  from 
England,  although  he  had  experienced  many  delays. 
He  does  not  state  the  average  time  occupied  upon  the 
whole  route,  but  only  upon  that  part  of  it  which  was 
under  his  immediate  eye.  Twenty  days  was  the  time  in 
which  the  despatches  of  the  Turkish  Government  at 
Constantinople  were  ordinarily  received  by  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad.    The  Englishman  agreed  that  for  every  day 
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less  the  Tartar  wlio  carried  !)is  despatches  sliould  have  100 
piastres  (then  about  5/.)  ;  and  for  every  day  under  fifteen 
days,  600  piastres  (about  30/.).  One  of  his  Tartars 
carried  despatches  to  Constantino})le,  and  returned  with 
instructions,  in  twenty-two  days,  having  gone  over  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  2400  miles. 

"  When  I  took,"  says  he,  "  that  Tartar  to  the  Pasha  with  his 
despatches,  he  would  not  believe  the  man  had  been  to  the  capital ; 
he  thought  some  accident  had  happened  on  the  road,  and  began 
to  call  him  rascal  and  scoundrel,  and  asked  him  what  he  c.inie 
back  for.  He  said  that  he  came  from  Constantinople,  and  that 
those  were  his  despatches ;  and  of  course  when  the  Pasha  read 
the  despatches,  he  was  satisfied  the  man  had  been  the  distance." 

Setting  out  now  from  Bombay, — the  proposed  start- 
ing-point of  tlie  steam-vessels  from  India, — we  sliall  lay 
open  to  the  reader  the  route  by  the  Euphrates.  The 
distance  of  open  sea  from  Bombay  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  770  miles ;  this  would  form  one  sliort 
stage,  if  we  may  so  term  it, — that  is,  short  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  to  the  ishmd  of  Socotra,  whicli,  though 
1200  miles  from  Bombay,  offers  the  nearest  port  on  the 
Red  Sea  line.  This  is  very  important,  for  the  longer 
the  stage  the  greater  quantity  of  coal  for  fuel  must  tlie 
steamer  carry  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  coal,  the 
greater  must  be  lier  tonnage  in  proportion  to  her  power. 
Moreover,  the  worst  p.irt  of  the  open-sea  navigation  is 
the  departure  from  Bombay,  owing  to  the  gales  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  and  so  greatly  would  the  burden  of 
coals,  which  the  steamer  bound  for  the  Red  Sea  must 
have  on  board  at  first  starting,  alter  the  proportion  of 
power  to  tonnage,  that  some  witnesses  even  doubt 
whether  she  could  at  all  times  get  away  from  Bombay. 
In  addition  to  this,  to  say  the  least,  retarding  cause, 
the  steamer  for  the  Red  Sea  would  have  to  work  almost 
in  the  teeth  of  the  dreaded  south-west  monsoon,  which 
prevails  during  four  months  of  the  year,  June,  July, 
August,  and  part  of  May  and  September;  whereas  the 
steamer,  if  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  not  have  to  meet 
it  directly,  but  "  a-beam."  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  indeed 
tells  us  that  what,  on  the  latter  course,  would  be  gained 
in  time,  would  be  more  than  lost  by  the  increased  strain 
upon  the  vessel  from  the  direction  of  the  roll  of  tlie  sea  ; 
but  then  he  supposes,  having  had  no  personal  experience, 
that  the  monsoon  is  equally  powerful  throughout  the 
Indian  ocean.  It  has  been  ascertained,  liowever,  that 
it  rages  with  most  violence  in  the  western  parts  of  that 
ocean.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  that,  if  the  Euphrates 
route  be  adopted,  a  station  for  coals  or  fuel  should  be 
formed  at  some  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  however  proposed  that  Bussorah,  at  a  distance  of 
1587  miles,  or  about  twelve  days'  steaming  from  Bom- 
bay, should  be  the  first  station  :  this  stage  includes  tlie 
whole  length  of  tiie  Persian  Gulf,  the  navigation  of 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  is 
safe  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year. 

At  Bussorah,  the  Euphrates  is  a  noble  river,  but  above 
that  place  soon  narrows  so  much  and  becomes  so  shal- 
low, that  the  stenm-vessel  must  be  exchanged  for  a  steam- 
boat.  During  eight  months  of  the  year,  from  March  to 
October  incIusiv'Ts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Euphrates 
is  navigable;  it  is  then  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  at  its  maximum  flood,  in  the  month  of  Mav 
or  June,  rises  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  its  level  in 
the  low  water  season.  The  current  of  the  Euphrates 
during  the  flooded  season  is  about  five  miles,  and  during 
the  low  season  between  two  and  three  and  a-half  miles 
per  hour.  According  to  the  able  survey  of  Ca]itain  Ches- 
ney,  the  first  shoal  whicli  occurs  is  that  of  Castle  Geran, 
where  a  pebbly  bank  crosses  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
reduces  the  depth  for  a  moment  to  three  and  a-half  or 
four  feet;  here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Lemlun  marshes, 
which  extend  for  sixty  -one  miles,  the  principal  channel 
having  a  depth  of  six  and  generally  nine  feet.  For  the 
next  200  miles  there  appears  to  be  no  impediment  to 
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the  navigation,  and  we  arrive  at  Feluja  Castle;  between 
that  place  and  Hit,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  there  are — • 
first,  the  occasional  ford  of  Bushloub,  with  an  ordinary 
depth  of  six  feet,  which  has  not  been  forded  once,  even 
by  camels,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Abou-Sisa  and 
Souab  are  also  exceptions  to  the  general  depth  of  the 
stream,  which  is  nine  feet.  We  have  now  arrived  at  El 
Cos,  780  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  without  any 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  a  good-sized  boat. 
Within  the  succeeding  170  miles  above  E\  Cos  are 
comprised  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  navi- 
gating the  Euplirates  ;  and  those  exist  only  during  the 
four  months  of  low  water.  From  El  Oos  to  Anna  we 
have  a  distance  of  100  miles  along  the  river,  which 
winds  exceedingly  ;  a  range  of  hills  incloses  each  bank;- 
there  are  several  good-sized  towns,  the  islands  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  aqueducts  of  the  irrigating  mills  actually 
cover  the  banks.  Here  the  width  of  the  river  varies 
from  250  to  500  yards,  with  a  general  depth  of  eight 
feet ;  there  are,  however,  eight  exceptions  to  this  depth, 
two  of  which  are  serious  obstacles.  At  one  place  there 
is  a  fall,  or  rather  a  difference  of  level  of  eighteen  inches 
in  fifty  feet,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet;  still  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  "  whirlpool  of  the  prophet  Elias,"  where  there 
is  a  fall  of  two  feet  in  seventy,  a  depth  of  four  feet  nine 
inches,  and  a  momentary  current  of  five  miles  per  hour, 
a  broken  surface  and  rocky  bottom  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  whirlpool.  Supposing  these  over- 
come, minor  obstacles  which  occur  before  reaching  EI 
Kaim  tower,  might  be  easily  surmounted.  This  place' 
is  950  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  here  Captain 
Chesney's  survey  stops,  but,  from  what  may  be  collected, 
tliere  does  not  apjiear  to  be  any  impediment  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  next  150  miles  which  brings  us  to  Bir,  the 
most  convenient  point  for  communicating  with  the  Medi- 
terranean ports. 

In  case  the  steam-boat  sliould  not  succeed  in  passing 
the  falls  between  El  Oos  and  Anna,  Captain  Chesney 
proposes  that  the  mails  should  be  forwarded  by  land  be- 
tween those  places ;  but,  as  this  would  render  us  ex- 
tremely dependent  ujion  the  Arabs,  we  prefer  the  method 
suggested  by  Mr.  M'Gregor  Laird,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Richard  Lander  to  the  Niger.  He 
proposes  that  tlie  steam-boat  should  "  carry  a  light  cop- 
per galley  upon  her  quarter,  by  which  the  mail  might  be 
forwarded  to  Bir,  a  distance  of  320  miles  from  this  point. 
These  gallies  should  be  paddled  not  rowed,  as  the  eddies 
are  generally  so  close  to  the  bank  that  a  rowed  boat  could 
not  take  advantage  of  them."  He  is  induced  to  offer 
this  plan  from  having  seen  the  Eboe  canoes  on  tiie  Niger 
keep  up  with  and  beat  the  steamer  (the  Quorra)  which 
he  commanded,  for  days  together  ;  and  also  from  having 
gone  in  Colonel  Nicholl's  galley,  paddled  by  twenty-two 
kroomen,  nine  miles  per  hour,  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Much  opposition  to  the  river  navigation  seems  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  Arabs  who  approach  its  banks  ; 
and  as  this  point  is  very  important,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  at  some  length.  The  principal  tribes  in  these 
parts  are  the  Montifige  and  Khazael  Arabs,  The  for- 
mer have  a  territory  of  200  miles  along  the  river  ;  their 
sheik  possesses  almost  regal  power;  in  1811  he  made 
himself  master  of  Bussorah :  he  afterwards  took  one 
pasha  of  Bagdad  prisoner,  and  carrx  ing  anodier  person 
to  Bagdad,  secured  him  the  pashalic.  The  power  of  the 
Khazael  Arabs  is  not  nearly  so  great ;  they  possess  a 
territory  of  100  miles,  including  the  Lemlun  marshes. 
We  select  the  following  testimonies  of  persons  who  have 
had  communication  with  Arabs.  Mr.  John  Hine,  who 
resided  for  fifteen  years  at  Bagdad,  states  that  there  were 
frequent  troubles  in  the  country  while  he  was  there,  but 
commerce  never  suffered  materially.  He  considers  the 
disposition  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  to  be  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  thinks  that  agreements  might  be  made 
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with  tlie  larger  tribes,  who  would  prevent  annoyance  from 
the  smaller  tribes.  He  estimates  the  annual  expense  of 
necessary  presents  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  1000/.  Sir 
Hartford  Jones  Brydges,  eight  years  resident  at  Busso- 
rahand  Bagdad,  "  has  the  best  opinion  of  Arab  faith," 
and  thinks  the  Arabs  may  be  rendered  favourable  to 
commerce  and  the  transit  of  our  vessels — 

"  There  is  only  one  tribe  of  Arabs  that  1  know  of,  that  could 
give  any  serious  disturbance  whatever  ;  God  knows  they  are  bad 
enough,  and  that  is  the  Khazaels.  The  Euplirates  loses  itself  in 
e  marsh  which  this  tribe  inhabit,  and  they  have  always  been  no- 
torious for  their  bad  faith.  Mr.  Hare  was  murdered  therein 
178-1 ;  they  frerjuently  plunder  passengers  of  their  goods." 

But  he  adds — 

"  They  are  always  to  be  kept  quiet  with  a  few  presents,  and 
ttese  presents  are  by  no  means  expensive.  I  do  not  think  any 
Arab  would  attack  a  steam-boat.  Of  course  the  steam-boat  would 
have  a  gun  or  guns  ;  I  do  not  think  any  Arab  cavalry  or  infantry 
would  stand  a  gun." 

Mr.  R.  Tailor,  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  was  most 
liindly  treated  by  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad 
and  Bussorah.    He  says, — 

*'  With  respect  to  Europeans  who  have  met  wrth  difficulty,  it  is 
generally  attributable  to  themselves ;  they  have  gone  there  as 
they  would  travel  in  England,  or  else  they  have  beaten  some  of 
the  Arabs,  and  of  course  have  brought  it  all  on  themselves." 

Lieutenant-colonel  Colebrooke  entered  into  treaties 
with  some  piratical  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  abstain 
from  piracy,  wliich  have  been  steadily  observed.  Gideon 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  who  resided  for  thirteen  years  at  Bus- 
sorah, does  not  give  so  favourable  an  account  of  the 
Arabs  ;  but  still  he  thinks  that  no  fear  of  tlie  great  tribes 
need  be  entertained.  "  You  may  rely,"  he  says,  "on  any 
treaty  or  engagement  you  make  with  them,  and  they 
would  exercise  considerable  control  over  the  small  ones  ; 
in  fact,  they  would  give  you  guards  to  conduct  you 
through  the  different  smaller  tribes  :'*  with  proper  pre- 
cautions he  does  not  fear  any  interruption  from  the  Arabs. 
An  instance  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  who 
■were  engaged  to  conduct  Mr.  Wyse  to  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, has  been  much  dwelt  upon  ;  but  the  Arabs  were 
not,  it  appears,  unwilling,  but  unable,  to  conduct  the 
party  thither,  as  the  ruins  were  in  the  possession  of  ano- 
ther tribe.*  We  might  adduce  other  testimonies  on  this 
head,  but  we  think  the  opinions  of  such  competent  wit- 
nesses, as  those  whose  names  we  have  given,  sufficient. 

From  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates,  Syria  must  be  traversed, 
and  a  communication  opened  with  one  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  of  Iskenderoon,  Beirout,  or  Latakia.  They 
have  been  surveyed  by  Sir  John  Franklin :  he  declares 
Iskenderoon  to  be  the  best  port  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
It  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  accommodate  a  steamer 
without  any  previous  expense,  and  offers  great  facilities 
for  loading  and  unloading.  The  distance  from  Bir,  by 
Aleppo  to  Iskenderoon,  is  about  180  miles  ;  and  the  road 
is  shorter  and  less  hilly  than  any  other  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  coast  of  Syria.  If  this  line  were  adopted, 
a  steam-packet  would  run  between  Iskenderoon  and 
Malta,  at  which  island  a  mail  is  made  up  for  and  re- 
ceived from  England  once  a  month. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  tliis  line 
are  the  extension  of  our  commerce  with  the  Arabs, 
which  already  amounts  to  one  million  sterling  per  annum, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  countries  with  which  a  com- 
munication would  be  opened.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  important  to  occupy  the  Eui)hrates 
before  the  Russians  gain  access  to  it,  and  thus  raise 
an  obstacle  to  their  march  to  India ;   but  so  long 

•  A  curious  anecdote  of  the  roving  propensity  of  the  Arabs 
was  elicited  during  Mr.  Wyse  s  intercourse  with  them.  M'hile  he 
was  in  their  camp,  an  Arab  observed  one  of  his  party  to  use  an 
eye-glass;  his  remark  was  curious: — "  You  are  looking  for  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  as  you  were  last  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Babylon.  You  passed  lis  then  without  tribute,  but  you  shall 
not  escaflg  us  now." 


as  our  fleet  is  superior  to  theirs  in  th«  Persian  Gulf, 
such  fears  are  visionary. 

We  are  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  facility  of 
obtaining  fuel.  *'  At  Hit  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bitu- 
men ;  wood  is  found  the  whole  way  from  Hit  to  Bir." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  steam-vessels,  Quorra  and 
Alburkah,  used  wood  solely  while  navigating  the  Niger  ; 
but  we  wish  to  direct  attention  principally  to  the  bitumen. 
One  pound  weight  of  rosin  used  for  fuel  will  raise  as 
much  gas  as  eighty  pounds  of  coal:  we  suppose  that 
about  the  same  proportion  may  be  true  for  the  raising  of 
steam  ;  and  as  Dr.  Ure  states  that  asphaltum,  which  is 
the  species  of  bitumen  found  at  Hit,  burns  with  scarcely 
any  residue,  it  is  probable  that  its  effects  will  be  found 
analogous  to  those  of  rosin. 

On  the  Red  Sea  line  the  nearest  port  is  the  north-west 
liarbour  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  distant  about  120O. 
miles  from  Bombay.  From  the  report  of  the  officers  of 
the  Clyde,  and  the  officers  who  surveyed  the  two  har- 
bours, it  appears  that  there  is  one  for  the  north-east,  and 
one  for  the  south-west  monsoon  ;  and  there  are  other 
harbours  pointed  out  in  a  French  survey.  The  manifest 
advantage  of  this  station  is,  that  as  it  is  an  island,  we 
can  always  hold  it  independently  of  any  foreign  power. 
The  island  of  Camoran  affords  the  same  advantage,  and 
is  about  half  way  between  Cosseir  and  Socotra,  being 
800  miles  from  the  former,  and  about  840  miles  from  the 
latter  station.  Major  Head  thinks  that  Camoran  might, 
in  our  hands,  be  made  a  mart  for  the  trade  of  Abyssinia 
and  Sennaar.  Mr.  Jeakes,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
Indian  navy,  describes  the  harbour  of  Camoran  as  fine 
and  spacious,  but  as  having  a  very  narrow  entrance. 
Either  Cosseir  or  Suez  may  be  made  the  termination, 
of  the  voyage.  By  stopping  at  Cosseir,  the  navigation 
of  the  Sea  of  Suez,  vvliich,  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  avoided,  and  much  is  saved  by  the  diminished  wear  and 
tear  of  the  vessel.  Cosseir  is  a  safe  anchorage,  and  ex- 
posed to  easterly  winds  only,  which,  however,  seldom  or 
never  blow,  as  winds  in  long  narrow  straits  or  seas,  such 
as  the  Red  Sea,  blow  invariably  up  and  down,  particularly 
in  tropical  climates.  If  the  steamer  stopped  at  Cosseir, 
passengers  would  cross  to  the  Nile  and  descend  down 
the  river  to  Alexandria,  while  the  mail  would  proceed 
direct  by  land  to  Alexandria:  the  additional  land  journey 
of  the  nuiil  would  take  about  as  much  time  as  the  steam- 
ing from  Cosseir  to  Suez,  which  are  distant  about  27 0  miles. 
Perhaps  Suez  and  Cosseir  might  both  be  made  stations; 
the  additional  sea  voyage  is  certainly  preferable  during 
the  eight  months  of  the  favourable  season.  "  The  an- 
chorage off  Suez  is  the  most  inconvenient  of  any  port, 
being  distant  two  miles,  and  the  aj)proach  to  the  town  is 
shallow  and  intricate;  but  near  the  town,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  ancient  canal,  there  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  is  so  far  useful  as  to  expedite  the  loading  of  coal, 
and  convenient  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation 
of  passengers  and  their  effects."*  From  Suez  there  are 
three  routes';  direct  to  Pelusium,  the  port  opposite  to 
Suez  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  or 
direct  to  Alexandria.  At  present  the  second  of  these 
has  the  greatest  advantages  ;  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  a  rail-road  to  the  Mediterranean  or  canal  to 
Lake  Menzaleli,  as  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  the  labour 

*  This  is  not,  however,  the  route  ordinarily  proposed,  which  is 
Bombay  to  Aden  1641  miles;  to  Suez  1295  ;  to  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria 2Go ;  total  3201  miles.  Or  from  Socotra  to  Mocha,  632 
miles;  to  Juddah,  517;  to  Suez,  C20  miles.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  stations  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  would  rea- 
der us  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  other  powers  besides  the 
Pasha  ofEgyj)!.  Aden  affords  every  facility  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  there  are  two  bays  which  afford  shelter  from  the  south- 
west and  north-east  gales.  Mocha  is  an  open  roadsted,  but  con- 
sidered safe.  Juddah  is  a  very  safe  but  intricate  harbour.  Thus, 
in  case  of  failure  of  fuel,  bad  weather,  or  accident,  there  are  seve- 
ral good  ports  for  which  the  steamer  might  run. 
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of  his  subjects  at  his  disposal;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
he  will  undertake  any  project  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  divert  the  line  of  communication  from  his  capital. 

We  have  hitherto  been  reasoning  on  the  supposition 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  is  practicable  at  all 
seasons,  but  tliis  is  a  debateable  point.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  tlie  novtii-vvest  and  south-east.  Tlie  north- 
west wind  is  usually  strong  and  fresh ;  but  it  is  the 
south-east  that  creates  the  difficulty,  not,  be  it  noted,  to 
the  descent,  but  only  to  the  ascent,  of  the  Red  Sea  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
Captain  Wilson,  who  made  four  voyages  to  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  Hugh  Lindsay  steamer,  does  not  think  that  the  ascent 
is  imjiracticable  during  the  monsoon,  but  that  it  presents 
great  difficulties.  Mr.  Jeakes  made  the  voyage  to  the 
Red  Sea  during  the  monsoon  ;  his  opinion  is  that  a  good 
sailing  vessel  could  go  to  Suez  at  any  time  of  tlui  year, 
much  more  a  steam  vessel.  Lieutenant  M' Donald's 
opinion  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  Sir  David  Baird's 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  made  against  the  monsoon. 
He  arrived  at  Cosseir  from  Bombay  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  divisions  of  the  army  arrived  before  and  after  him. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  expense  of 
the  two  routes.  The  voyages  of  the  Hugh  Lindsay 
afford  no  fair  criterion.  The  sea  steam  vessels  have 
been  calculated  by  some  witnesses  to  last  len  years,  by 
others  only  three  years  ;  again  the  estimates  of  the  cost 
at  which  coal  can  be  supplied  to  the  different  stations 
differ  very  much.  We  observe,  however,  that,  as  to 
relative,  expense,  river  steaming,  both  in  cost  of  vessels 
and  quantity  of  fuel  expended,  is  much  cheaper  than  sea- 
navigation;  the  wear-and-tear  of  the  river  vessel  would 
also  be  less  than  that  of  the  sea  steamer.  The  voyage 
from  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea  would  require  a  vessel  of 
greater  tonnage  and  more  fuel  than  the  shorter  voyage  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  All  these  circumstances  point  out  the 
greater  economy  of  the  Euphrates  line,  and  we  therefore 
think  that  Captain  Cliesney's  estimate  offers  a  fair  view 
of  the  proportionate  expense.  He  considers  that  the 
annual  outlay,  including  only  8  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  steamers,  would  be  by  the  line  of  the  Red  Sea  about 
75,000/.,  by  the  Euphrates  about  55,000^.  ;  returns,  the 
same  by  either  route,  54,000Z.  Mr.  Buckingham,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  many  ladies  and  children  woidd  be 
deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Euphrates  line,  parti- 
cularly the  unsafe  travelling  across  Syria,  who  would  not 
be  deterred  by  the  other  route  ;  consequently  the  returns 
would  not  be  equal. 

Captain  Cliesney's  estimate  as  to  time  seems  to  us 
very  fair:  in  fair  weather,  by  the  Eujjhrates  line,  from 
43  to  45  days  ;  by  the  line  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  45  to  47 
days;  in  rough  weather  the  Euphrates  line  would,  of 
course,  have  the  advantage.  By  the  last  trip  of  the 
Hugh  Lindsay,  London  news  were  received  at  Bombay 
of  59  days  okl ;  no  arrangements  had  been  made  on 
the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm  states,  that  the  quickest  voyage  ever 
made  to  India  by  the  Cape,  by  a  fast-sailing  frigate, 
was  90  days;  he  considers  110  days  to  be  an  average  of 
quick  voyages  of  fast-sailing  frigates. 

THE  BASQUE  PEOPLE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Fragment  inedit  de  Litterature  Basque  recueilli  par  M.  le  Comte 
Garat. 

If  there  be  a  spectacle  worthy  of  riveting  the  attention 
of  a  philosopher  while  contemplating  the  division  of  the 
globe  into  so  many  nations,  derived  from  so  many  races 
it  is  incontestably  the  existence,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
west  of  Europe,  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who,  placed 
as  an  ancient  monument  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  ocean,  seem  by  their  manners,  their 
tongue,  their  customs,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 


world,  strangers  to  the  subversion  of  empires,  antd  sta- 
tionary in  the  heart  of  civilization. 

This  people,  styled  Cantabri  by  the  ancients,  Basque 
by  the  moderns,  never  designated  themselves  by  any 
other  appellation  than  Escualdunac,  from  the  words 
"escu,"  hand,  "aide,"  favourable,  adroit,  "  dimac,"  ihose 
who  have — the  whole  implying  7n('ii  having  an  adroit 
hand,  ingenious  or  skilful  men.  Their  numbers  may 
amount  to  800,000  individuals,  grouped  on  the  principal 
elevations  whicii  lie  contiguous  to  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Whether  they  occupy  the  north  or  the  south 
of  these  mountains,  the  Escualdunacs  constitute  ia 
reality  a  foreign  colony  included  in  French  and  Spanish 
provinces.  Their  origin,  manners,  language,  customs, 
erect  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  all  who  environ 
them.  The  rust  of  time  has  respected  the  ancient  im- 
press of  their  original  character.  As  far  removed  fi'ora 
the  grave  deportment  of  the  Castilians  and  the  Anda- 
lusian  phlegm,  as  from  the  officious  politeness  of  the 
Bearnois  or  proverbial  suppleness  of  the  Gascons — the 
two  former  announcing  their  Spanish  attributes,  the  latter, 
vaunting  themselves  as  French  to  all  visiters — the  Escu- 
aldunacs, what  side  soever  of  the  mountains  they  inhabit, 
are  Escualdunacs  before  everything,  and  cannot  imagine 
how  in  this  century  destiny  has  constrained  them  to 
form  integral  parts  of  adjacent  nations.  The  language 
is  among  the  most  singular  wliich  exists,  rarely  bestow- 
ing names  on  persons,  animals,  or  things,  which  do  not 
mark  their  nature,  original  perfections,  or  properties — • 
words,  in  fine,  significative  and  always  based  on  some 
prominent  qualities,  or  distinctive  analogies.  All  words 
which  we  employ  have  of  necessity  an  intrinsic  meaning 
in  the  tongue  to  which  they  originally  belong  ;  all  words 
not  significative  in  the  language  which  uses  them  are 
incontestably  of  foreign  growth.  This  conceded,  it  suf- 
fices to  take  a  geographical  dictionary  and  an  Escual- 
dunac vocabulary  to  convince  us,  that  in  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  no  name  exists  of  town,  village,  burgh,  hamlet, 
mountain,  hill,  plain,  flower,  river,  brook,  spring,  or 
forest,  whose  original,  without  transposition,  or  any 
alteration,  is  not  incontestably  Escualdunac — an  irrefu- 
table proof  that  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  ocean,  and  Pyrenees,  has  been  at  one  time 
or  another  occupied  by  this  peoj)le.  Vainly  have  the 
Plioenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  other 
nations  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Goths, 
the  Alans,  the  Suevi,  the  "Vandals,  all  the  barbarians  of 
the  north,  and  all  the  phalanxes  of  Africa,  jostled  and 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  ancient  Beetica;  tliough  the 
Escualdunacs  have  lost  the  dominion  of  the  country,  the 
appellations  imposed  by  them  have  survived,  the  im- 
mortal witnesses  of  their  ancient  strength.  The  limits 
of  this  review  will  not  allow  us  to  investigate  the  decay 
of  the  Escualdunacs,  or  to  decide  hov/  a  nation  whose 
traces  are  discovered  even  through  the  obscurity  of  ages, 
and  in  the  extent  of  a  wide  region,  has  been  reduced  to 
inhabit  an  almost  imj)erceptible  point  of  the  globe.  But 
is  not  this  lot  common  to  all  ?  Where  are  the  Assy- 
rians, Greeks,  Rome,  Carthage?  Where  was  France  for- 
merly— where  Austria,  England,  Russia  ?  There  is  an 
affinity  between  the  lives  of  men  and  empires.  Time 
inscribes  on  its  tablets  as  many  races  <as  it  obliterates. 

Let  us  remark  cursorily,  that  the  Escualdunac 
names,  so  frequent  in  Spain,  and  which  we  recognize, 
too,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  disappear  as 
we  advance.  Within  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
these  mountains,  we  meet  no  more  of  tljem,  nor  should 
we  find  four  more  in  all  France,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy :  the  Escualdunacs  have  never 
visited  those  countries.  Do  they  draw  their  origin  from 
the  Spanish  peninsula  ?  Are  they  a  'wreck  of  the  an- 
tique Plioenicians  ?  Come  they  from  the  north  of  Africa 
or  south  of  Asia  ?    Does  their  language  present  any 
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analogy  to  the  eastern  tongues  in  sound  or  construction, 
as  some  })hilologists  have  averred  ? 

Without  attempting  a  solution  of  these  questions,  let 
us  limit  ourselves  to  stating,  without  fear  of  being  gain- 
said, that  the  Escualdunac  language  is  simply  natural, 
rich,  abundant.  Not  only  are  the  substantives,  but  the 
adjectives  and  jironouns  declined  and  conjugated.  Each 
declension  has  more  cases  than  in  Latin  for  each  article ; 
each  preposition  requires  a  new  termination.  Each 
radical  verb  is  conjugated  twenty-three  times,  with  new 
terminations  produced  by  persons,  tenses,  moods,  re- 
gimens, direct  or  indirect. 

What  we  have  advanced,  proves  how  ingenious  tlie 
Escualdunac  is  in  its  combinations;  but  the  language  is 
destitute  of  harmony  and  sound,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  urged.  The  words  are  of  a  frightful  length  ;  llie 
K,  the  H,  the  double  R,  the  dull  nasal  twangs,  predo- 
minate :  it  abounds  in  endings  like  ac,  ic.  oc,  iiia, 
ago,  &c.  Though  the  sounds  of  Italy,  however, 
dwell  not  on  the  lips  of  this  people,  there  is  in  their 
inflections,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  when  they  speak, 
something  strange  and  haughty,  which  precludes  not 
grace,  and  is  more  eloquent  than  studied  periods.  In 
their  dances  and  songs,  how  their  bodies  are  excited  I 
The  merriment,  the  clucking  of  voices  cross  each  other 
— echoes  reply  —  improvisations  come  hurrying  from 
them- — they  are  in  a  state  of  delirium — they  seem  no 
longer  to  touch  the  earth.  The  cry  of  the  Escualdunacs 
is  styled  irrintcina.*  In  certain  places  on  the  Alps  it  is 
still  called  incina.    Silius  Italicus  speaks  of  it. 

In  emanating,  however,  from  the  female  organs  of 
speech,  this  tongue  loses  its  asperity.  Ask  a  traveller 
if  it  has  seemed  to  him  bai'barous  wlien,  in  the  presence 
of  the  grandeur  of  nature,  amid  those  delicious  valleys 
which  a  thousand  rills  water,  at  the  foot  of  those  im- 
mense crags  suspended  over  his  head,  he  has  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  dark-eyed  village  damsels, — when 
an  animated  complexion  and  gracious  smiles  have  given 
additional  charms  to  their  languishing  and  dulcet  pro- 
nunciation. 

God,  in  this  language,  is  Jaungoicoa — the  Lord  on 
high;  the  night,  gaba — absence,  privation  of  light ;  the 
sun,  egvskia — the  creator  of  day  ;  the  moon,  ilhargia — 
the  dead  light,  the  pale  light;  death,  heriotza — cold 
sickness. 

The  songs  of  almost  all  mountaineers  are  slow  and 
monotonous.  It  seems  as  if  the  noise  of  this  earth  were 
deadened  as  we  mount,  and  that  human  and  celestial 
melody  seek  to  incorporate  as  they  approximate.  The 
Escualdunacs  have  little  written  literature ;  they  feed 
on  oral  traditions.  Among  the  jjoems  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  there  is  one  of  considerable 
length  on  the  religion  of  the  Cantabri ;  others  are  vvar- 
like  and  allegorical  canticles;  some  are  songs  superior 
to  those  of  Melastasio  in  naivete  ;  and  some  popular  ro- 
mances, which,  according  to  Humboldt,  date  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  which  are  not  inferior  to 
the  finest  modern  Greek  productions.  The  memory  of 
the  Peers  of  Charlemagne  is  still  impressed  on  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Pyrenean  shepherds  ;  all  the  ballads  of 
the  country  are  redolent  of  their  valorous  exj)loits. 
Here  they  show  the  stranger  the  enchanting  garden  of 
Armida— the  twenty  rocks  whicii  the  fabulous  Roland 
cleft  with  his  sabre  (Durandal).  Yet  who  in  these  val- 
leys has  read  the  false  Archbishop  Turpin,  or  Boyardo, 
or  Ariosto?  even  their  names  are  unknown. 

Among  the  chivalric  romances  of  the  Escualdunacs, 
the  best  known  is  that  entitled  '  Altahicaren  Cantua. 
The  subject  is  the  reviowned  fight  of  Roncesvalles,  re- 
counted by  the  descendants  of  the  victors.    All  know 

Irrin  fcwa  is  compouiitied  of  tVri — laugh,  and  (ncii/m — sigh.  It 
'<i*    cliuckiing  corninDii  to  the  Escualdunacs;  but  to  form  au 
ea  of  it,  it  must  be  heard. 


that  Charlemagne,  having  gone  to  war  with  the  inhabit- 
ants beyond  Navarre  (we  know  not  if  for  Moor  or 
Christian),  was  returning  victorious  into  France,  when 
the  Saracens,  as  some  declare, — the  Escualdunacs  or 
Vascons,  according  to  others — it  might  be  all  three  at 
once — apj)earingon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rolled  on 
the  troops  fragments  of  rocks,  darkened  the  air  with 
their  arrows,  and,  despite  the  prowess  of  the  Paladins, 
filled  the  French  ranks  with  confusion  and  carnage. 

M.  Garat,  senator,  and  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  one  of  those  whose  talents  do 
honour  to  his  countrymen,  the  Escualdunacs,  obtained 
a  copy  of  this  song  from  the  famous  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  the  first  grenadier  of  France,  descendant 
of  Turenne,  who  during  the  wars  of  the  republic 
unbent  his  mind  by  working  at  a  glossary  in  forty- 
five  languages.  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  commis- 
sioned to  treat  for  the  capitulation  of  St.  Sebastian,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1794,  and  from  the  prior  of  one 
of  the  convents  of  that  town  he  received  this  precious 
document,  written  on  parchment,  in  two  colunms,  in  a 
character  apparently  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. We  present  both  the  original  of  the  poem,  and 
a  translation  of  it  into  English  : — 

ALTABICAREN  CANTUA. 

OVubat  aituia  icaiida 

Kscualdinien  mendiien  artetic 

Eta  etcheco-jauna,  bare  aliaren  aitcinian  chutic, 

Idekitu  beharriiac,  eta  errandu,  nor  da  hor  ?    Cer  nahi  dantet  ? 

Eta  chacurra  bare  nausiaren-oinetan  lo  caguena, 

Altchatuda,  eta  carasiz  Altabicaren  inguruiac  beteditu. 

UI)anetaren  lephiian  harabostbat  erugercenda, 
llurbilceiida,  arrhokac  ezker  eta  escuia  iotcenditniclaric 
Horida  urrundic  helduden  armadabaten  burruma. 
Mendiien  capetetaric  guriec  erepuesta  emandiote. 
Bare  tuuten  seinuia  adiaagiuate  : 
Eta  etcheco-jaunac  here  dardac  chorochtentu. 

Heldudira  !  beldudira  !    Cer  lantzazco  sasia  ! 

Nola  cernahi  colorezco  banderac  hoiea  erdian  agertendiren  ! 

Cer  simistac  atharatcendireu  hoien  armetaric  ! 

Cenbat  dira  ?    Haura,  condaVtcac  ongi ! 

Bat,  biia,  hirur,  lau,  'bortz,  sei,  zatzpi,  zortzi,  bederatzi,  hamar, 

hamaec,  hamabi, 
Hamahirur,  hamalaii,  hamabortz,  hamasei,  hamazazpi,  hemecortzi, 

hemeretzi,  hogoV. 

Hogoi  eta  milaca  orai'no  ! 

Hoien  condatcia  denbora  galtcia  litake 

Hurbildetcagun  gure  beso  ca'i  lac,  errhotic  atheradetgagun,  arro- 
cahoi-iec, 

Bothadetcagun  mendiaren  petharra  behera 
HoVan  buruen  gaineraino. 
Leherdet  cagun,  heriioaz  iodetcagun. 

Cer  nahicuten  gnre  mendietaric  norteco  gicon  horiec? 
Certaco  iendira  gure  baakiaren  naasterat  ? 
Jaungoicoa  mendiac  andituieman,  nahi  icandu  hec  gigonec  ez 
pasatiga 

Bainan  arrhocac  BiribicoVlca  eroztcendira  tropaclehertcandi  tuzte 
Odola  cnrnitao  badoha,  haragi  puscac  dardaran  daude. 
Oh  !  cenbat  hecur  carrascathuac  !  Cer  odolesco  itsasua  ! 

Escapa,  escapa,  indar  eta  zaldi  ditucuYenac, 

Escapa  hadi,  Carlomano  arrege,  hire  luma  beltcekineta  hire  capa 
goriarekin. 

Ire  iloba  maitia  Rolan  cangarrha  hantchet  hila  dago. 

Bere  cangarthasuna  ieretaco  ez  tuigan. 

Eta  horai,  Escualdunac  utzdicagun  arrhoca  horiec. 

Jausgitan  fite  igordet  jagun  gure  dardac  ascapatcendiren  contoa. 

Baduaci  !  baduaci  !    Nunda  bada  lantzazco  sasi  hura  ? 
Nun  dira  hoVn  erdian  agericiren  cernahi  colorezco  bandera  her 
Ezta  gihiiago  siniistaric  atheratcen  hoien  arma  odolez  Bethetanc. 
Cenbat  dira  P    H aura,  condaitqac  ongi  ! 

HiigoV.  hemeretzi,  hemecortzi,  hamazazpi,  hamasei,  hamabortz, 
hamakaii,  hamahirur,  _ 

Ilamabi,  hameca,  hamar  bederatzi,  zortzi,  zatzpi,  sei,  bortz  lau, 
liirur,  biia  bat.  u>J-isSS 
Translation. 

A  cry  has  awakened 

From  the  core  of  the  mountains  of  the  Escualdunacs, 
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Tlie  etcheco-janna*  is  before  his  gate. 

He  has  opened  his  ear,  and  exclaims — Who  goes  there  ?  'Who 
wants  me  ? 

And  the  hound  which  slept  at  his  master's  feet 

Is  arisen,  and  fills  the  environs  of  Altabicar  with  his  baying. 

The  sound  reverberates  from  the  depths  of  Ibaneta, 
It  approaches,  grazing  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
It  is  the  hollow  murmur  of  an  invading  army. 
Our  men  have  responded  from  the  mountain's  heights, 
They  have  blown  the  blast  in  their  bulls'  horns, 
And  the  etcheco-jauna  sharps  his  arrows. 

They  come,  they  come — what  a  forest  of  lances  ! 

How  the  party-coloured  banners  float  in  the  air  ! 

What  gleams  of  radiance  spring  from  their  arras  ! 

What  may  be  their  number  ?    My  son,  count  them  well — 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five, — twenty. 

Twenty  !  and  myriads  more  ! 

Time  is  lost  in  computation. 

Let  us  use  our  brawny  arms — tear  up  the  cliffs. 

Let  us  hurl  them  from  the  mountain-top, 

Even  on  their  devoted  heads — 

Let  us  crush  them — let  us  annihilate  them. 

What  have  they  to  do  in  our  mountains,  these  sons  of  the  north.'* 
Why  come  they  to  interrupt  our  repose  ? 

When  God  made  mountains,  it  was  that  man  might  not  traverse 
them, 

But  crags  roll  down  and  fall — they  crush  the  soldiery — 
Blood  gushes  forth — flesh  heaves  convulsed — 
O  the  bruised  bones  ! — the  sea  of  gore  ! 

Fly !  fly  !  ye  who  possess  strength  or  horse, 
Fly,  king  Carloman,  with  thy  black  pinions  and  red  mantle  ; 
Thy  nephew,  thy  bravest,  most  beloved  Roland  there  lies  stiff  in 
death. 

His  courage  is  useless  to  him  ; 

And  now,  Escualdunacs,  let  us  quit  the  heights, 

Let  us  quickly  descend,  and  bury  our  darts  in  the  fugitives. 
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INDIA. 

India,  its  State  and  Prospects.    By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 

8vo.  London:  1835.  Pp.374.  Price  10^. 
The  changes  lately  introduced  into  the  government  of 
India,  have,  Mr.  Thornton  thinks,  created  an  era  in 
the  history  of  that  country,  and  afforded  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  reviewing  its  situation  and  resources.  The 
subject,  he  remarks,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  is 
one  witli  which  the  majority  even  of  well-informed 
people  in  this  country  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Hence  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume,  which  is 
meant  to  be  a  popular  account  of  British  India,  and  to 
furnish  at  least  such  a  compendious  general  survey  of  its 
history,  present  condition,  and  prospects,  as  may  be 
useful  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  study  of  larger  and 
more  elaborate  works. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  presents  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  Indian 
history,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  second,  which  is  very  short,  explains 
the  present  political  condition  of  the  several  districts 
into  which  the  peninsula  is  divided.  The  third  chapter 
runs  over  the  history  of  the  Company,  and  describes 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Indian  government.  The 
subject  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  the  agriculture;  that  of 
chapter  fifth,  tlie  manufactures;  and  that  of  chapter  sixth, 
the  foreign  trade  of  India.  Chapter  seventh  is  entitled 
'  Public  VVorks — Means  of  Foreign  and  Internal  Com- 
munication ;'  and  is  principally  occupied  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  project  of  steam-navigation  to  India.  A 
short  chapter  on  Hindoo  society  and  manners  follows, 
and  then  a  considerably  longer  one  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  among  the  native  inhabitants.  This 
brings  us  to  about  the  middle  of  the  volume.  The 
latter  half  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages 
at  the  close,  on  the  '  Means  of  securing  British  Interests 

*  Among  these  people,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  bears  the 
name  of  etcheco-jauna — lord  of  the  house.  They  are  the  only 
ords  of  the  country  :  Philip  II.  ennobled  them  all. 


and  Authority,'  is  divided  between  two  long  chapters, — 
the  one  on  the  Judicial  system,  and  the  other  on  the 
Revenue  of  India.  It  is  upon  tliis  latter  part  of  hisf 
performance  that  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  has  chiefly  laid  out  his  strength.  "  If  an  author,"" 
he  says,  "  may  in  any  way  be  permitted  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  his  OAvn  labour,  he  would  say  that  the  chapter 
on  the  Judicial  System  contains  some  original  disquisi- 
tions, the  subjects  of  which,  at  least,  are  important ;  and 
that  on  the  Revenue  presents  a  somewhat  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  various  systems  founded  on  the  best 
authorities,  and  fortified  by  the  opinions'  of  the  mosJ: 
eminent  statesmen." 

Mr.  Thornton  appears  to  be  a  well-informed  man,  but 
he  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a  prosy  writer.  His 
grammar,  we  admit,  is  most  excellent,  and  his  periods 
rounded  one  and  all  after  the  most  approved  model ; 
but  much  of  the  matter  of  his  discourse  is  insup- 
portably  dull  and  drossy.  The  stately  style  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  is  apt  to  become  particularly  pompous 
in  the  announcement  of  truisms  and  common-places — 
and  unfortunately  these  are  figures  of  speech  for 
which  he  has  a  particular  predilection.  Tlie  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  reader  very  soon  gets  into  the  habit 
of  skipping  his  reflections  altogether — at  least  we  are 
sure  ordinary  readers  will  do  so,  although  we,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  duty,  may  not  have  felt  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  make  quite  such  short  work  of  our  task. 

But  really  what  is  it  but  a  waste  of  tinne,  and  a 
wearying  of  the  flesh,  to  suffer  ones-self  to  be  de- 
tained by  such  solemn  insipidity  as  the  following  : — "  h. 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  mode  of  examination  (the 
author  is  speaking  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  English 
by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna)  was  successful.  There  is  a 
point  where  human  firmness  must  yield :  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  may  sustaift 
the  sufferer  for  a  time,  but  these  motives  will  be  over- 
come by  protracted  agony.  Had  the  victims  of  the- 
Dutch  been  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  crown  of 
England,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  they 
would  have  purchased  remission  of  pain  by  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt.  Confession  was  of  course  followed  by  con- 
viction— conviction  by  execution,  &c.  &c."  Or,  to  take 
another  instance  :  "  No  country  should  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  free  institutions  but  in  proportion  as 
it  is  unfit  for  them  ;  and  no  greater  degree  of  restraint 
should  be  imposed  upon  either  a  nation  or  an  individual 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  for  which  govern- 
ment exists.  To  inflict  vvhat  is  unnecessary  is  tyranny  ;. 
to  concede  what  is  mischievous  is  weakness.  Freedom 
of  discussion  is  a  plausible  phrase  ;  " — and  so  on  for  an- 
other whole  page  of  inanity.  Does  Mr.  Thornton  at- 
tempt to  converse  in  this  style  with  his  friends  ?  Or,  if 
he  do,  does  he  find  that  anybody  endures  it  with  pa  - 
tience ? 

Considering  how  much  of  the  volume  is  spent  in  thi.-j 
useless  way,  we  have  reason  to  be  rather  surprised  at  tlie 
quantity  of  information  it  contains.  The  author  has 
evidently  studied  his  subject  with  considerable  care,  and 
is  master  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  it ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  in  his  historical  and  statistical  exposi- 
tions he  is  generally  successful  in  seizing  the  material 
points,  and  his  statements  are  at  once  short  and  satis- 
factory. They  are  in  both  respects  of  a  very  difi'erent 
character  from  his  arguments  and  reflections. 

Mr.  Thornton  looks  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  upon 
modern  metaphysics,  modern  politics,  modern  political 
economy,  and  a  great  many  other  things  modern.  It  is 
a  pity  he  gives  himself  so  much  trouble  about  these 
matters;  for,  certainly,  whether  he  may  be  right  or 
wrong  in  his  notions,  he  makes  in  most  cases  more, 
pother  than  good  fight  in  their  defence.  It  is  amusing, 
however,  to  see  his  perseverance  in  beating  away  at 
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what  he  never  satisfies  either  his  readers  or  liimself 
that  lie  has  completely  beaten  down.    He  still  feels, 
and  we  feel  with  him,  that  there  is  something  more  to 
be  done  before  the  victory  can  be  said  to  be  gained. 
Tims,  notwithstanding  the  crowing  air  with  which,  in 
speaking  of  the  union  of  the  two  Companies  in  1708,  he 
remirks  that,  "  the  warmest  champion  of  free  trade 
wc   d  find  a  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  disadvantages 
wliich  resulttd  from  the  suppression  of  competition,"  it 
is  quite  ev  ident  that  he  does  not  conceive  hin)self  to  have 
efiectually  demolished  the  obnoxious  heresy  by  that 
very  sharp  and  sagacious  observation  ;  he  returns  again 
and  af;ain  to  the  attack,  and  still  after  every  new  thrust  or 
blow  finds  the  object  of  his  hostility  as  unliarmed  as  ever. 
But  perhaps  his  fiercest  anil  moot  persevering  enmity  is 
directed  against  the  principle  of  trying  the  value  of  poli- 
tical institutions  by  their  expediency.    Speaking  in  one 
place  of  corporate  rights,  he  says, — "  Statesmen  may 
sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  treat  them  with  contempt ; 
but  the  experiment  is  always  attended  with  danger. 
Every  fresh  violation  of  the  rights  of  public  bodies 
weakens  the  security  of  all  private  rights.    The  expedi- 
ency which  to-day  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  corporation, 
may  to-morrow  demand  the  sacrifice  of  an  individual. 
Common  safety  is  to  be  found  only  in  common  protec- 
tion, and  it  is  imj)Ossible  to  frame  a  distinction  whicli 
shall  have  the  effect  of  placing  in  security  the  rights  of 
private  persons,  whilst  those  of  public  bodies  are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  expediency."    He  returns  to  this  subject, 
and  discusses  it  at  great  length  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Judicial  system  ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  is  one  of  the  "  ori- 
ginal disquisitions,"  which  he  says,  in  his  preface,  are  to 
be  found  in  that  chapter ;  at  least,  if  it  be  not,  we  can 
discover  no  other.  The  disquisition  may  be  original,  but  it 
is  not  particularly  edifying.    First,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
wrong  to  "  assume  that  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind cannot  lawfully  receive  any  modification  from  natural 
and  local  circumstances."    Then,  it  is  laid  down,  that 
"  natural  rights  ought  to  be  respected."  Nevertheless, 
"  it  must  be  shown,  that  the  ])ersoiis  on  whose  behalf 
tliey  are  claimed,  are  in  a  condition  to  exercise  them 
before  they  can  be  prudently  conceded."    Further,  "  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  for  natural  rights  those 
which  are  not  such."    "  But,"  proceeds  the  argument, 
"  v/e  must  guard,  in  the  next  place,  against  an  error  of  a 
different  kind.    A  very  active  and  ingenious  body  of 
legislators,  in  our  own  day,  deny  that  man  has  any  natural 
rights  at  all.    They  would  decide  every  thing  upon  the 
principle  of  expediency."    We  might  now  expect  that 
some  intelligible  explanation  of  how  the  case  really 
stands  should  be  given.    But  no;  our  author  forthwith 
begins  to  wrangle  with  the  doctrine  of  utility  in  a  new 
foim— that  which  it  takes  when  it  is  asserted,  that  all 
legislation  should  be  designed  to  promote  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.    This  principle,  he 
maintains,  is  both  absurd  and  dangerous.   We  must  say, 
it  cer;ainlv  is  not  shown  to  be  either,  by  the  argument 
here  brought  against  it.    But  all  this  while  the  question 
of  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  natural  rights  re- 
maius  waere  it  was.    And  the  only  conclusion  we  are 
led  to  at  last,  is  the  following :— "  The  principle  of  uti- 
lity, though  it  has  been  abused,  must  not  be  altogether 
rejected.     Utility  is  an   insufficient   basis  for  moral 
science  ;  but  it  affords  a  very  good  test  of  the  quality  of 
both  private  and  public  acts.    *    *    The  deductions  of 
human  prudence  are,  indeed,  but  too  often  fallacious; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  other  guide,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with."    This  "  original  dissertation"  runs  over 
nearly  a  dozen  pages. 

Notwithstanding  these  episodical  absurdities,  however, 
the  work,  we  repeat,  contains,  within  a  narrow  and  conve- 
'  nient  co.npass,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  its 
proper  subject.    Many  of  the  author's  suggestions,  also. 


are  very  sensible,  and  deserving  of  consideration, — 
although  in  general  he  manifests,  perhaps,  an  over-attach- 
ment to  the  maxim  of  stare  super  vias  anliquas, — 
which,  we  apprehend,  he  is  not  quite  disposed  to  inter- 
pret with  Bacon,  as  meaning  only  that  we  should  make 
our  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  as  the  best  station  from 
which  to  look  about  us  fur  a  new  one.  He  would  rather, 
we  suspect,  as  to  most  matters,  fix  himself  there  for  good, 
and  look  no  farther. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES, &c. 

York  Society  for  Promoting  Political  Knowledge. — This 
Society,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  held  its  first 
meeting  on  Thursday,  March  20,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Smipson,  who  alluded  to  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  for  the  information 
of  mechanics  on  political  subjects,  and  stated  that  two 
had  been  opened  in  Stonegate  for  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers, in  which  he  found  several  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  political  pamphlets,  &c.  Presentations  of 
one  or  two  pamphlets,  the  '  Companion  to  the  Newspaper," 
&c.,  were  announced  ;  after  which,  a  discussion  took  place 
on  voting  by  ballot  for  membLTS  of  Parliament.  At  the 
next  meeting,  the  Poor-Laws'  Amendment  Act  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion. 

Nonn'ch.— During  the  winter, three  Conversazioni  have 
taken  place  at  Norwich,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  ac- 
counts of  the  popularity  which  has  attended  them.  At 
the  first  of  these,  Professor  Sedgwick  delivered  a  Lec- 
ture on  Geology,  which  was  alike  distinguished  by  elo- 
quence, urbanity  of  manner,  and  scientific  research.  At 
the  second  meeting,  Mr.  Woodward  read  a  Paper  on  the 
Antediluvian  Topography  of  Norfolk,  which  was  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  natural  specimens,— amongst  the  ibrmer, 
a  map,  exhibiting  the  probable  exterior  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  the  antediluvian  period  of  the  world.  At  the 
third  conversazione,  a  Paper  on  Zoology  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Lubbock,  in  which  he  especially  dwelt  upon  the 
effects  of  civilization  on  the  habits  of  animals,  showing 
that  its  progress  had  exterminated  particular  species, — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discoveries  of  science  were 
continually  adding  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  animal 
creation.  After  the  visitors  had  partaken  of  tea  and 
coffee,  Mr.  Griffin  directed  attention  to  specimens  which 
have  been  recently  presented  to  the  Museum.  A  lucid 
and  interesting  account  of  the  tortoise  species,  a  living 
specimen  of  which  was  placed  on  the  table,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Brightwell. 

Leicester  Mechanics''  Institute. — In  No.  39  of  this  Jour- 
nal we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  this  institution, 
taken  from  the  annual  report.  From  private  accounts, 
also,  we  learn  that  the  institution  is  prospering,  but  a  suit- 
able building  is  much  wanted  for  the  accommodation  of 
classes,  and  lor  other  purposes.  Dr.  Lardner's  recent  lec- 
tures were  well  attended.  The  payments  of  non-members 
more  than  covered  the  expenses  attending  the  engage- 
ment, a  result  which  is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
in  future  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  lecturers.  The 
average  rate  of  attendance  was  from  ei^ht  hundred  to  a 
thousand.  Mr.  Lanrance,  a  resident  gentleman,  has  sub- 
sequently delivered  two  lectures  on  geology,  which  are  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  Rev.  J.  Simmons  is  about 
to  commence  a  course  on  Natural  Theology,  and  Dr.  Co- 
nolly,  formerly  one  of  the  professors  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity, is  expected  to  lecture  on  some  professional  subject 
before  the  termination  of  the  session.  The  library  con- 
sists of  829  volumes,  450  of  which  have  been  presented 
by  friends  of  the  institution.  The  average  number  of 
volumes  issued  is  about  127  per  week;  some  are  perused 
by  the  members  in  the  reading-room. 


[Newspapers  sent  liy  post,  containing  accounts  of  t)ie  proceed- 
ings of  Machanics'  Institutes,  &c.  are  'iable  to  be  heavily- 
charged  if  the  article  intended  fur  nfltice  be  marked.  But  if 
sent  unmarked,  the  accounts  will  not  be  unnoticed,  as  the 
newspapers  are  examined  with  special  reference  to  such  articles.] 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  Nos.  IX.  &  X. 

Mr.  Atherstone  on  the  Essential  of  Poetry. 

Friday,  March  20. — We  are  at  a  loss  how  best  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  admiration  oi'  this  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten performance.  It  was,  take  it  as  a  whole,  the 
finest  practical  satire  upon  that  bombast  and  fustian 
system  of  eloquence  and  declamation  which  poetasters 
and  stage-struck  apprentices  consider  to  be  the  "sublime 
and  beautiful "  of  poetry  and  dramatic  action,  that  ever 
came  under  our  notice.  Mr.  Atherstone's  powers  of  irony 
and  grave  humour  are  of  the  first  order  :  indeed,  such  is 
his  command  over  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  so  sus- 
tained was  the  solemn  gravity  of  his  manner  and  phrase- 
ology, that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
of  his  auditors  went  away  with  the  impression  that  he 
himself  was  the  great  sublime  he  drew.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  delusion  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  which 
another  great  modern  satirist  is  the  victim — we  mean  Mr. 
Liston.  It  is  well  known  that  that  eminent  artist  prides 
himself  upon  his  tiagic  powers— upon  his  powers,  in  fact 
— to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Atherstone — "  of  exciting 
emotions  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  ;"  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  public  blindly  and  obstinately  persist  in  con- 
sidering his  acting  as  excellent  comedy,  and  nothing  else. 
We  trust,  however,  that  no  such  converse  misapprehension 
will  prevail  with  regard  to  Mr.  Atherstone  ;  and  that  his 
mouthing  and  rantmg,  and  "  Sir  Oracle"  attempts  to  pass 
off,  by  means  of  inflated  verbosities,  thread-bare  common- 
places, as  "  new  and  original"  views  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism, will  be  duly  appreciated  as  satire  in  disguise,  of  no 
every-day  excellence. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
broaclied  his  great  discovery  of  the  "  Essential"  of  poetry. 
In  a  lone  between  the  pompous  inanity  of  a  lately-inter- 
rupted Italian  tourist  (concerning  whom,  see  the  '  Sketches 
of  Parliamentary  Oratory,'  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
'  Printing  Machine'),  and  the  burlesque  gravity  of  Reeve 
in  '  Bombastes  Furioso,'  Mr.  Atherstone,  with  due  em- 
phasis and  discretion,  said — "  On  this  evening,  I  shall 
assert  much  and  prove  nothing."  What  a  fine  rebuke  to 
the  whole  herd  of  scribblers  and  small  critics,  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  in  flippant  assertions,  and  an  observance 
of  the  minor  forms  of  reasoning!  Then  how  admirable 
the  manner  in  which  he  revealed  his  discovery  ! — "After 
much  consideration  of  these  matters — after  long-continued 
converse  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  men,  and  books,  I 
have  discovered,  and  here  proclaim,  that  tlie  essential  of 
poetry  consists  in  an  evolution  of  the  emotions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime.  Whatever  in  language,  in 
science,  in  the  fine  aits,  or  throughout  universal  nature, 
excites  these  emotions,  is  poetry."  "  Eureka!— figs  is 
figs,  and  nothing  but  figs,"  says  Dr.  O'Toole,  in  the  farce. 
But  not  Liston,  nor  Irish  Power,  when  vindicating  the 
honour  of  Ballynagat,  nor  Pythagoras  after  the  discovery 
that  in  a  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides,— 
nor  that  other  great  master  of  the  mock-sublime,  the  ever- 
to-be-lamented  Grimaldi,  when  he  discovered  the  speediest 
mode  of  opening  and  swallowing  a  live  oyster, — ever 
reached  the  swelling  exultation  with  which  Mr.  Ather- 
stone delivered  himself  of  this  momentous  conception. 
The  concluding  sentence  was  equally  happy  : — "  As  what 
I  have  stated  respecting  the  essential  of  poetry  must 
necessarily  be  new  to  the  large  majority  of  my  auditors,  I 
deem  it  considerate  not  to  pursue  the  subject  further  on 
this  occasion.  Few  minds  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
absorb  more  knowledge  in  one  sitting;  and  I  should 
not  like  to  communicate  knowledge  in  such  doses  as 
might  make  it  appear  like  so  much  physic.  I  shall, 
tlierefore,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  my  hour,  and  relieve 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  with  a  few  recitations." 
If  we  mistake  not  two  other  great  authorities  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  tiie  philosophy  of  mind— the  author  of  the 
'  Book  of  Etiquette,  or  the  whole  Art  of  Politeness,'  and 
the  author  ol'  the  '  Rhttorical  Class  Book,'  (see  Nos.  30  and 
."iGof  the  '  Printing  Machine')  have  also  recommended  this 
considerate  alternation  of  the  uti/e  with  the  dulce.  We  do 
»ot  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Atherstone 
adopted  the  practice  second-hand  from  these  eminent 


writers — we  only  notice  the  fact  as  a  coincidence  among 
master  minds. 

Previous  to  the  recitations,  Mr.  Atherstone  made  some 
excellent  hits  at  the  expense  of  those  coteries  of  tlie  little 
unknown,  whose  discourse  is  made  up  of  fulsome  eulogies, 
of  each  other,  and  insolent  abuse  of  every  body  else.  He 
was  equally  happy  also  in  exposing  the  pretensions  of  those 
"wee"  poets  and  novelists  whom  the  well-informed  and 
upright  critics  of  the  'Athenaeum'  and  the  'Gazette'  have 
pronounced  to  be  each,  "  the  greatest  genius  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;''  nor  was  he  unsuccessful  in  showing  off  the 
antics  of  our  sentimental  admirers  of  the  "  dying  notes  of 
music  on  a  summer's  eve,"  and  who  cannot  look  at  one  of 
Martin's  pictures  without  hysterical  ravings  about  heaven 
and  eternity  and  genius,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  that  Mr.  Atherstone  car- 
ried the  archness  of  his  grave  humour  a  little  too  far  in 
exposing  the  empty  assumption  of  the  persons  we  have 
alluded  to.  Then  we  think  Mr.  Atherstone's  gallantry 
was  slumbering  when  he  borrowed  so  much  of  the  poetical 
vocabulary  of  L.  E.  L.,  in  order  to  show  that  something 
more  than  the  current  phrases  of  the  '  Literary  Gazette' 
"  poetry  of  matchless  beauty  and  originality,"  is  necessary 
to  excite  emotions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The 
story  of  "  my  friend,"  the  musician,  was  excellent, 
and  told  in  Mr.  Atherstone's  best  manner  of  the  mock 
sentimental.  "  My  friend  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Ather- 
stone, in  the  tone  of  a  malefactor's  last  speech  and 
dying  words,  "  that  when  listening,  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  shade  of  the  evening,  in  York  Minster,  to  a  pro- 
longed dying  diapason  note,  he  was  so  affected  that  he 
thought  it  reminded  him  of  eternity."  A  common  mind 
would  have  ascribed  some  influence  to  the  time  — the 
dusk  of  the  evening, — and  the  sacred  place,  with  its  lofty 
arches  and  dark  masses  of  shade,  and  the  monuments 
of  the  dead  around  ;  but  "  my  friend  and  myself  ascribed 
it  to  the  diapason  note."  We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Ather- 
stone is  aware  that  his  sentimental  friend's  story  is  as  old 
as  music  itself — and  that  Cicero  alludes  to  it  as  an  instance 
of  false  philosophy  and  bad  morals,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
'  Tusculan  Questions.'  It  is,  however,  curious  to  find 
that  York  Minster  has  its  Aristoxeniis  as  well  as  its 
Erostratus. 

But  the  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  last  recita- 
tion. So  well  had  Mr.  Atherstone  worked  up  his  au- 
ditors with  regard  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  "essential" 
of  poetry,  that  he  at  length  ventured  to  say,  with  imper- 
turbable gravity,  that  he  would  make  common  prose  poetry 
by  his  manner  of  reciting  it.  "  I  shall  merely,"  said  he, 
"  recite  St.  Paul's  defence  before  Agrippa,  as  it  ought  to 
be  recited.  Spoken  or  repeated  by  any  clergyman  or 
ordinary  person,  it  is  mere  prose;  but  I  will,  by  giving  it 
the  proper  tones  and  action,  convert  it  into  sublime 
poetiy."  And  to  a  verity  he  kept  his  word  ;  for,  we  con- 
fess he  baffled  our  comprehension.  In  his  first  recitation, 
we  should  premise,  he  gave  an  admirable  imitation  of  that 
ranting  style  of  declamation  which  is  so  apt  to  "  split  tlie 
ears  of  the  groundlings."  and  impose  upon  the  vuloar  as 
very  grand  and  clever.  The  words  were  those  of  Byron's 
description  of  the  Laocoon  :  and,  in  reciting  them,  Mr. 
Atherstone  suited  so  closely  the  action  to  the  word,  that, 
when  acting  the  agony  of  the  jjarent,  we  were  fcr  a  mo- 
ment fearful  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cholic. 
The  Paul  before  Agrippa,  however,  was  his  chpf-d^ceuvrs 
in  the  way  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  of  declamation. 
He  certainly  must  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  doings 
in  Bedlam  ;  for  such  tones  and  action  belong  not  to  tame 
humanity. 

Mr.  Faraday  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  Pens. 

Friday,  March  27. — It  is  impossible  to  make  mention  of 
Mr.  Faraday,  without  commending,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  his  matcliless  powers  of  communicating  knowledge. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  pens  is,  one  would  think,  as  un- 
poetical  a  subject  as  could  well  be  selected,  and  yet  the 
lecture  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  ever  heard. 
Many  of  the  facts  or  statistics  of  the  manufacture  are 
indeed  not  only  curious,  but  of  great  interest  to  the 
political  moralist,  as  affording  data  lor  estimating  the 
rapid  spread  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  within  which, 
the  use  of  steel  pens  has  become  so  universal  as  to  make 
th.eir  manufacture  a  matter  of  national  moment.  With 
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the  aid  of  some  beautiful  machinery  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mordan,  Mr.  Faraday  exhibited  the  several  stages  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  pens,  from  the  iirst  preparation  of 
the  steel  plate  to  the  last  varnishing  of  the  perfect  pen. 
Some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  goose-quill 
pens,  which  led  the  way  to  the  metallic  substitute,  are  not 
without  interest.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  for  example,  which 
is  believed  to  be  well  established  by  those  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  it,  that  not  one  quill  pen 
in  ten,  bought  at  our  stationers'  shops,  is  ever  mended. 
Now  an  average  goose-quill  can  be  cut  up  into  six  or 
eight  pens  ;  so  that  five-sixths  of  the  barrel  are  thus  lost. 
Mr.  Wise,  we  believe,  in  1803,  was  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance ;  betook  out  a  patent  for 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  the  barrel  was 
cut  up  into  six  or  eight  equal  pieces,  wdiich  by  one 
cut  of  a  machine  were  formed  into  as  many  pens.  The 
first  hint  of  tlie  steel  pen,  according  to  Mr.  Faraday, 
was  taken  probably  from  the  imitation  silver  pens 
which,  in  our  younger  days,  were  sometimes  given  in 
schools  as  testimonials  of  proficiency  ;  but  the  manufac- 
ture on  an  extensive  scale  commenced  only  about  nine  or 
ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Birmingham, 
are  at  this  moment  our  most  extensive  manufacturers  ;  the 
former  manufactures  about  100,000  pens  per  week,  while 
the  latter  consumes  annually  not  less  than  forty  tons 
weight  of  steel,  that  is,  about  one-third  of  the  steel  used 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  steel  pens  of  England  and  the 
world.  About  nine  years  ago  the  price  of  the  steel  pens 
was  72*.  the  gross  ;  by  competition  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  4*.  the  gross  ;  and  have  been  actually  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham  as  low  as  Ad.  the  gross.  Mr. 
Faraday  calculates  the  annual  manufacture  of  steel 
pens  in  this  country  to  be  about  ten  times  the  average 
amount  of  quill  pens  which  were  employed  here  before 
the  steel  pens  came  into  universal  use.  We  cannot  how- 
ever help  thinking  that  his  estimate  of  the  then  consump- 
tion of  quill  pens  is  much  too  low.  He  states  it  to  have  been 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  millions  of  pens  annually. 
Now  he  did  not,  when  remarking  it  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  consumption  of  quill  pens  has  not  fallen  off  numeri- 
cally since  the  introduction  of  the  steel  substitutes,  venture 
to  say  that  the  numerical  consumption  is  now  greater  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago  :  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  considerably  less  ;  and  yet  we  find,  on  referring  to 
Mr.  Macculloch's  '  Commercial  Dictionary,'  Art.  '  Quills,' 
that  not  less  than  33,668,000  quills  were  imported  for  home 
consumption  in  1832.  Then  Mr.  Faraday  stated  that  the 
Sheffield  manufacture  of  pen-knives  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  use  of  steel  pens— a  fact  not  very  compatible  with 
an  increasing  consumption  of  quill  pens.  We  believe, 
however,  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Fai-aday,  that  quills  have 
been  "  looking  up"  in  price  for  the  last  two  years,  to  be 
perfectly  correct ;  but  we  would  ascribe  this  increase  of 
price  to  a  diminution  of  the  average  supply  of  quills,  and 
not  to  a  disproportionate  demand.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  most  cheering  proof  of  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  consumption  of  pens  in  Great  Britain  has 
decupled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  population  has 
increased  but  one-third  in  the  same  period,  so  that  full 
two-thirds  of  this  increased  demand  for  pens  must,  as 
Mr.  Faraday  rightly  observed,  be  ascribed  to  the  unex- 
ampled progress  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
made  within  the  same  period.  This  is,  indeed,  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful  of  the  good  cause. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Seventh  Lecture  on  Sound. 

Professor  Wheatstone  commenced  by  stating,  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  isophanous  vibrations  of  surfaces, 
which  had  been  detailed  in  preceding  lectures,  have  re- 
ference solely  to  such  vibrations  as  are  synchronous  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  series  of  such  vibrations  as  are  produced  simul- 
taneously, and  are  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  and  which, 
therefore,  produce  musical  sounds.  When  two  series  of 
vibrations,  that  are  not  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  are 
communicated  to  the  air,  they  together  produce  a  com- 
pound wave,  and  what  are  called  pulses  ;  when  these  pulses 
are  occasioned  by  vibrations  which  would  of  themselves 
produce  musical  sounds,  they  are  called  beats.  Thus,  if  two 
musical  glasses,  producing  sounds  nearly  in  unison  with 
one  another,  be  simultaneously  sounded,  the  vibrations 


which  they  severally  communicate  to  the  air,  interfere 
with  one  another  so  as  to  produce,  not  two  sounds,  or  one 
regular  sound,  but  an  intermittent  sound — a  sound  now 
audible  and  grave,  and  again  almost  inaudible.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows  : — We  have  above  stated, 
that  it  occurs  when  the  vibrations  of  each  series  are  com- 
plete, and  are  repeated  at  unequal  intervals.  Suppose  the 
sound  of  one  glass  is  pro;luced  by  100,  of  another  by  101, 
double  vibrations  in  a  second,  then,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
second,  the  first  has  produced  50  double  vibrations,  whilst 
the  second  has  gained  upon  it  by  a  single  vibration.  The 
effect  of  this  gain  is  such,  that  if  the  glasses  had  been 
struck  simultaneously,  and  if  the  vibrations  of  one  were 
transmitted  by  the  air,  uninfluenced  by  those  of  the  other, 
the  vibration  of  the  first  glass  would  at  that  moment  be  in 
the  direction  towards  the  glass,  while  that  of  the  second 
would  be  in  tlie  direction  mcay  from  it.  As,  however,  the 
vibrations  are  not  uninfluenced  by  one  anotlier,  the  effect 
of  their  contrariety  of  direction  is  to  neutralize  one  ano- 
ther; consequently  this  is  a  moment  of  inaudibility.  Also, 
as  the  directions  of  the  vibiations  coincide  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  second,  the  sound  produced  is 
then  more  distinct;  it  is  also  graver  than  either  of  the 
sounds  naturally  produced  by  the  glasses.  When  the 
number  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  same 
time  bears  a  simple  proportion,  the  sounds  produced  are 
what  are  called  grave  harmonies.  When  the  vibrations 
are  as  three  to  four,  the  note  produced  is  an  octave  lower 
than  the  lowest  sound.  If  the  note  produced  be  known, 
and  the  interval  of  time  before  its  repetition  be  known,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  positive  number  of  vibrations  which 
produce  the  simple  note  may  be  cakudated.  This  method 
of  calculating  the  number  of  vibrations  to  the  musical 
notes,  which,  said  the  learned  Professor,  is  perhaps  the 
most  accurate  of  any  we  possess,  was  proposed  by  Savour, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It'hasbeen  noticed,  that  if  a 
tuning-fork  be  struck,  brought  near  the  ear,  and  moved 
past  the  ear  in  a  straight  line,  a  point  is  found  at  which 
no  sound  is  heard ;  also,  if  the  fork  be  held  near  the 
ear,  and  turned  round  on  its  axis,  at  four  positions 
of  the  revolution  no  sound  is  heard.  This  peculiarity 
sugs:ested  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  point  of  inau- 
dibility on  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  just  as  there  is  a  point 
of  opacity  on  the  retina;  but  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
clearly  shown  that  this  phenomenon  is  an  instance  of  the 
interferences  of  two  waves  producing  neutralization  of 
sound. 

-  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  echo  ;  that 
is,  the  repetition  of  the  sound  at  such  an  interval  as  to  be 
perfectly  distinct  from  its  original  production  ;  for  sounds 
are  frequently  repeated,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  their  first  production.  It  may  be  readily  conceived 
that,  by  measuring  the  distance  from  which  the  sound  is 
reflected,  and  noting  the  interval  between  its  production 
and  repetition,  we  have  in  the  echo  another  method  of 
estimating  the  velocity  of  sound.  Not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  echoes  can  be  well  distinguished  in  a  second.  Of  re- 
markable echoes.  Professor  Airy  has  discovered  one  in  a 
lofty  chimney  at  Cambridge,  in  which  the  sonorous  waves 
are  reflected  as  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end.  One  on  the 
Rhine,  near  Coblentz,  repeats  the  voice  seventy-two  times ; 
another  in  the  park  at  Woodstock  gives  seventeen  repeti- 
tions by  day,  twenty  at  niglit.  Sound,  as  well  as  light, 
may  be  so  reflected  as  to  be  concentrated  at  particular 
foci ;  a  curious  instance  of  this  occurs,  or  did  occur,  at  the 
cathedral  of  Girgenti,  in  Sicily  ;  a  v\'hisper  spoken  ju<t 
within  the  great  western  door  might  be  distinctly  heart! 
near  the  organ.  By  chance  the  confessional  was  moved 
to  the  tbrmer  place,  and,  as  some  gossips,  who  discovered 
the  circumstance,  resorted  to  the  proper  station,  secrets 
which  were  intended  only  for  the  ears  of  the  priest  became 
publicly  divulged.  If  a  person  place  himself  in  one  of  the 
recesses  on  Westminster  Bridge,  and  whisper  there,  a 
person  in  the  opposite  recess  will  hear  the  whisper :  in 
this  case  the  sound  appears  to  proceed  from  the  ground, 
probably  from  the  inclination  of  the  recess.  Sounds  are 
conveyed  to  a  great  distance  on  smooth  surfaces ;  the 
effect  of  a  whisper  in  the  gallery  witliin  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  is  well  known.  The  Lecturer  had  an  opportunity  of 
experimenting  upon  the  effects  of  a  still  more  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  the  dome  of  the  Colosseum,  on  which  the 
Panorama  of  London  is  painted.  This  dome  is  130  feet  in 
circumference,  and,  at  the  time  the  Professor  performed 
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his  experiments,  had  a  gallery  suspended  in  it  for  the  use  [ 
of  the  artists;  while  on  this  gallery  he  uttered  a  sentence,  | 
the  last  syllable  of  which  only  was  repeated  ;  the  tearing 
a  piece  of  paper  sounded  like  tiie  rustling  of  a  wisp  of 
hay.    The  application  of  the  principles,  upon  which  these 
phenomena  depend,  to  architectin-e,  is  very  difficult,  and 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.    For  theatres,  the  i 
limit  within  which  the  human  voice  is  properly  audible, 
is  70  feet ;  the  seats  should  rise  one  above  the  other,  as 
they  are  more  and  more  distant  from  the  stage,  that  there 
may  be  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  vibrations  by 
the  auditor.    For  hearing,  the  English  Opera  House  and 
Victoria  Theatre  are  well  adapted,  while  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  is  very  defective  in  this  respect. 

ACADEiW[Y  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meetings  of  the  IGth  of  March. 
At  this  meeting,  M.  Biot  announced  his  resignation  of 
the  President's  Chair,  ill-health  having  rendered  him 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  attached  to  that  office. 

A  memoir  was  read  upon  the  generation  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  four  other  memoirs  exclusively  upon  medical 
subjects. 

Meeting  of  the  23rd  of  March. 

Mr.  Warden  communicated  an  abstract  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  collected  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  winter.  By  these  observations  it  appears  that  the 
■winter  in  America  has  been  extremely  rigorous  ;  whereas, 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  it  has  been  remarkably 
mild.  At  Albany,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1835,  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  22° 
below  0°  Fahr. ;  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  same 
day,  the  same  temperature  ;  at  Hartford,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  A.M.  of  the  same  day,  at  25°  below  0°  Fahr. ;  at 
Montreal,  at  34°  below  0°  Fahr. ;  at  Saco,  Maine,  at  nearly 
28°  below  0°  Fahr.  ;  at  Goshen,  New  Jersey,  at  nearly  32° 
below  0°  Fahr. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  year  1834  was 
about  27  inches,  instead  of  38  inches,  which  is  the  average. 

M.  Lefaucheux  presented  a  specimen  of  a  new  cavalry 
musketoon,  which  is  loaded  at  the  stock,  and  which  differs 
from  the  fowling-pieces  already  constructed  by  him  in 
this  respect,  that  the  percussion  cap,  with  its  priming  and 
piston,  is  placed  within  the  cartridge  itself;  by  this  means, 
says  its  inventor,  all  the  inconvenient  results  from  the  scat- 
tering of  the  fragments  of  the  cap  are  got  rid  of. 

M.  de  Blainville  exhibited  to  the  Academy  some  fossil 
bones,  discovered  in  the  year  1613,  in  a  gravel-pit  in  the 
Lower  Dauphiny,  which  were  fraudulently  attributed  to 
Teuthobocus,  Kmg  of  the  Cimbri,  who  was  conquered  by 
Marius.  This  discovery  gave  rise  to  a  long  contest  on  the 
question  of  the  former  existence  of  giants;  it  was  at  last 
generally  agreed  upon  that  they  were  the  bones  of  the 
elephant.  They  have  recently  been  sent  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  by  M.  Jouannet,  and  are  ascertained 
to  have  belonged  to  a  mastodon  equal  in  size  to  that  dis- 
covered on  the  Ohio. 

M.  Becquerel  read  a  note  describing  an  instrument  to 
ascerlain  the  temperature  of  tlie  organs  of  bodies.  It  con- 
sists of  a  probe  or  needle,  made  of  two  metals,  and  placed 
in  connection  with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  These 
needles  can  be  introduced  by  the  method  of  acupuncture 
into  the  internal  organs  of  vegetaliles  and  animals  ;  their 
heat  creates  a  thermo-electric  current. 

Abstracts  of  tin-ee  memoirs  on  medical  subjects,  by  M. 
Leroy  d'Etiolle,  were  read  ;  one  of  them  describes  an  in- 
strument, a  jointed  scoop,  for  the  extraction  of  fragments 
of  stone  left  behind  in  the  process  of  lithotomy  ;  this  in- 
strument crushes  the  stone,  and  brings  it  out  wlien  it  is 
itself  withdrawn.  M.  Leroy  states,  that  with  this  instru- 
ment he  has  extracted  upwards  of  600  stones  or  fragments 
of  stones. 
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ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.  By  tlie  late  Thomas  Hope. 
Ilhistrated  from  Drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
Koyal  8vo.,  with  Volume  of  Plates.    Murray.  1834. 

So  exceedingly  tardy  has  tliis  work  been  in  making  its 
appearance,  that  we  began  to  think  "  a  few  days  " 


might,  according  to  Albemarle-street  computation,  prove 
as  long  as  prophetic  ones.  However,  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  at  last,  aUhough  we  will  not  answer  for  its  giving 
satisfaction  to  every  one, — because  it  not  only  impugns, 
but  disproves,  the  chiims  set  up  by  Enghsli  antiquaries 
in  favour  of  this  country  as  both  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  This  question  occupies 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  tiie  essay  ;  and  tlie  whole  of 
the  numerous  and  highly  interesting  specimens  given  in 
the  plates,  are  intended  to  illustrate  it,  and  to  exhibit 
that  intermediate  style  which,  extending  itself  from 
Lombardy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  catholic  Europe,  was 
afterwards  transformed  into  the  Gothic  or  Pointed. 

It  is  upon  this  part  of  his  subject  that  the  author  has 
dwelt,  not  only  at  greater  leng-th,  but  evidently  more 
con  amore  than  upon  any  other ;  and  however  un- 
palatable his  proofs  and  inferences  may  be  to  those  who 
make  a  party  question  of  one  merely  historical,  the  mass 
of  information  here  collected  can  hardly  be  unwelcome 
even  to  ihem.  With  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  rarely 
paralleled,  Mr.  Hope  not  only  ransacked  Italy,  but  ex- 
plored Greece,  Ionia,  Sicily,  Turkey  and  Syria,  France 
and  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  architectural  studies ;  and,  during  the  eight  years 
thus  employed,  willingly  encountered  "  fatigues,  hard- 
ships, and  even  dangers,  which  would  have  disheartened 
most  of  those  who  follow  the  art  as  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion, and  who  build  on  it  their  hopes  of  subsistence  and 
fortune."  Some  persons  will  probably  pity  a  person 
who  submitted  to  so  much  trouble  when  he  could  have 
sat  comfortably  in  his  own  luxurious  home, — and  espe- 
cially as  that  trouble  would  produce  no  tangible  profit ; 
and  even  among  those  who  are  capable  of  admiring  our 
author's  studies,  very  few  indeed,  we  suspect,  will  be 
inclined  to  imitate  him.  Neither  are  we  quite  sure  that 
professional  men  themselves  will  much  lhank  him  for 
the  devotion  he  displayed  towards  their  art,  as  his  excess 
of  enthusiasm  looks  too  much  like  a  reproach  on  their 
deficiency  in  such  feeling  ;  and  also,  because  botli  the 
spirit  in  which  lie  writes,  and  the  tenour  of  many  of  his 
remarks,  are  not  very  congenial  with  their  practice. 

So  fiir  are  we  ourselves  from  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Hope  for  his  enthusiasm,  that  we  should  not  have 
thought  the  worse  of  him  had  he  displayed  ten  times  as 
much, — conceiving  that  in  regard  to  enthusiasm,  or 
hobby-horse- is7n,  we  should  still  have  been  a  match  for 
him.  In  our  eyes,  that  quality  covers  a  good  many 
faults ;  and  it  had  need  hide  some,  for  the  book  itself 
exhibits  so  many  gross  errors  of  the  ])ress,  besides  those 
pointed  out  in  a  long  list  of  errata,  that  the  sheets  seem 
to  have  had  no  other  revision  than  that  of  the  reader  at 
the  printing-office.*  In  other  respects,  we  are  willing 
to  receive  this  '  Historical  Essay'  as  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  result  of  the  author's  studies  and  investigations  in 
his  favourite  art  of  architecture — an  outline  requiring  the 
insertion  of  many  details;  yet,  aUhough  not  completed, 
most  welcome  and  interesting.  Had  it  no  other  merit, 
it  would  still  be  important  as  directing  attention  to  ex- 
amples that  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  or  kept  out 

*  Among  otlier  strange  blunders  that  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  uncorrected,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  one  or  two  that 
have  puzzled  us.  The  following  passage,  page  50,  is  to  us  quite 
unintelligible: — "  If  those  instances  prove  the  invention  of  the 
arch,  its  honour  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  claimed  by  Latium; 
for  there,  too,  among  the  ruins  of  the  cities,  since  called  Cyclo- 
pian,  of  Capernaum,  &c.,  similar  examples  may  be  seen."  At 
page  52,  we  meet  with  the  term  "  periplexal,"  as  descriptive  of 
one  form  of  the  ancient  temples;  and  conjecture  that  it  wa.s  in- 
tended to  be  "peripteral."  There  are  also  not  a  few  such  pro- 
voking misprints  as  "  Dioli  Salvi,'"  instead  of  Dioti  Salvi ;  "  So- 
ligno,"  for  Foligno  ;  "  maneria  Tedesca,"  for  matdera  Tedesca. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  the  want  of  an  Index  is  a  most 
serious  deficiency  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  being  one  calculated 
quite  as  much  for  reference  as  for  perusal.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  scale  attached  to  any  of  the  plates,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  many  of  the  buildings. 
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of  sight  by  those  who,  in  travelling  through  Italy,  or 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  seem  determined  to  speak 
of  notliing  but  what  has  already  been  spoken  of  again 
and  again,  while  few  of  them  are  able  to  add  the  slightebt 
original  remark  of  their  own. 

AVe  cannot  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  Ilojje,  step  by  step, 
along  the  extensive  and  devious  track  lie  pursues ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading 
opinions  and  particulars  contained  in  his  Essay.  In  his 
second  chapter,  he  touches  upon  the  Egyptian  style;  yet 
very  briefly,  and  chiefly  with  tlie  view  of  discountenancing 
the  supposition  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hindoo; — 
that  the  grottos  of  Thebais  were  the  offspring  of  the  ex- 
cavations of  Ellora,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  of  the 
pagodas  of  India.  As  he  justly  observes,  mere  general 
and  vague  coincidences  prove  nothing:  those  who  will 
be  satisfied  witli  such  resemblances  as  jjositive  evidence 
of  direct  borrowing  or  imitation,  will  be  able  to  trace 
alliances  utterly  unsupported  either  by  history  or  analogy. 
Much  as  we  may  wonder  at  the  patient  labour  which 
accomplished  them,  the  Indian  excavations  required  no 
constructive  skill,  no  mechanical  powers  ;  whereas,  wliile 
the  Egyptians  rivalled  tlie  natives  of  India  in  works  of 
that  description,  they  greatly  surpassed  them  in  the  pro- 
digious structures  reared  at  Thebes  and  Memphis  ;  added 
to  which,  they  exhibited  a  very  different  and  more 
refined  taste  in  forms,  outline,  and  details. 

Proceeding  next  to  speak  of  Grecian  architecture, 
Mr.  Hope  stoutly  and,  we  ajsprehend,  rather  incautiously 
maintains,  that  the  whole  style  was  derived  from,  and 
may  very  distinctly  be  traced  to,  the  primitive  log-cabin. 
So  tar  from  attempting  to  invalidate  the  contrary  hy})0- 
thesis,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  any  other  theory 
than  this  one  adopted  by  him,  has  ever  been  entertained, 
— for  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  have  endeavoured  to 
tset  it  aside.  Yet  Stieglitz,  who  certainly  has  inquired 
into  this  subject  with  much  labour,  contends  tliat  an 
original  stone  construction  so  evidently  marks  the  Grecian 
style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt.  Pro- 
fessor Wolff,  too,  in  his  recent  v/ork,  entitled  'The 
^Esthetics  of  Architecture,'  takes  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  and  charges  it  as  a  fundamental  error  of  Hirt 
that  he  considers  a  timber  construction  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  buildings  afterwards  erected  in  a  more 
durable  material.  He  allows  it  is  possible  there  may 
liave  been  small  temples  occasionally  constructed  of  wood, 
in  imilation  oi  those  built  of  stone;  but  asserts,  that 
had  the  system  been  founded  upon  that  of  edifices 
reared  with  the  former  material,  it  would  have  been  al- 
together different,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to 
account  for  the  character  it  afterwards  assumed.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  degree  of  probability,  if  we  adopt  the 
theory  of  a  construction  in  wood,  we  must  imagine  the 
Greeks  to  have  first  abandoned  stone  for  timber,  and 
afterwards  to  have  recuned  to  it  again,  since  the  very 
earliest  of  all  their  works — Cyclopian  walls,  and  other 
constructions  of  a  similar  class,  —  were  composed  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  for  want  of  giving  this  point  more  consideration, 
Mr.  Hope  is  quite  at  fault ;  or  should  it  be  ourselves  who 
are  mistaken,  we  have,  at  least,  strong  authority  and 
able  champions  on  our  side. 

In  what  he  says,  in  the  following  chapter,  respecting 
the  character  of  Grecian  architecture,  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him,  especially  where  he  observes,  that  so  far 
from  fixing  any  precise  standard  for  the  different  orders, 
the  ancients  allowed  themselves  great  discretionary  lati- 
tude, varying  particular  forms  and  proportions  according 
to  particular  circumstances,  exigences,  and  purposes. 
Thus,  so  far  from  there  bein^  a  sudden  transition  from 
one  order  to  the  next  in  succession,  there  was  no  more 
than  such  change  as  depended  on  certain  indicial  fea- 
tures.   For  instance,  the  lightest  species  of  Doric  varied  | 


in  its  general  or  proportional  character  but  very  little 
from  the  more  robust  and  simpler  examples  of  the  Ionic.; 
The  Greeks  did  not  work  by  those  arbitrary,  technical 
rules  adopted  by  the  moderns, — and  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  the  recommendation  of  saving  a  greatdeal 
of  thinking  and  study.  Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  stereotype  orders,  all  apparently  taken  from  one  com- 
mon manufactory,  where  they  were  to  be  obtained 
ready-made  for  every  occasion,  each  architect  treated 
these  parts  of  his  building  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist; — 
they  bore  a  reference  to  all  the  rest,  and  these  again  bore 
a  reference  to  lliem.  Here  lies  a  great  and  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  original  architects  and  their  copyists, — 
a  difference  so  influential,  that  when  we  come  duly  to 
estimate  it,  we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  infe- 
riority of  the  latter,  who,  too  much  after  the  fashion  of 
quacks,  give  the  same  prescriptions  in  all  cases.  Both 
the  quack  and  the  architect  may  occasionally  be  success- 
ful ;  but  then  it  happens  rather  by  accident  and  good 
luck,  than  superior  judgment. 

Admirable,  however,  as  we  allow  Grecian  architecture 
to  be,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  great  as  was  the  variety 
it  afforded  within  that  compass,  we  cannot  disguise  frona 
ourselves  that  its  range  was  exceedingly  limited  ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  tlie  great  diversity  of  ejiithets  em- 
j)loyed  to  discriminate  the  difl'erent  dispositions,  very  few 
real  distinctions  are  to  be  collected  from  their  buildings. 
W  hatever  might  be  the  order,  or  whatever  the  numbeu 
of  columns,  the  general  mass  and  outline  continued  the 
same,  the  chief  differences  being  restricted  to  merely  two, 
namely,  that  where  the  body  of  the  edifice  was  entirely 
inclosed  by  colonnades,  or  where  the  columns  were  con- 
fined to  one  or  both  ends.  As  to  minor  and  minute 
technical  distinctions,  any  two  Gothic  cathedrals  would 
afford  a  far  longer  list — and  not  only  of  them,  but  of 
decided  variations  of  character,  than  all  the  ancient 
edifices  put  together.  The  Grecian  system — at  least 
as  practised  by  the  Greeks  themselves — entirely  ex- 
cluded other  design  than  that  of  detail.  It  admitted 
nothing  of  composition.  Their  temples  afforded  no 
more  scope  in  this  respect  tlian  a  barn  does.  In  regard 
to  dimensions  and  proportions,  material  and  embellish- 
ment, there  were  perceptible  differences  ;  but  as  far  as 
respects  general  design,  there  were  none.  Even  propor 
tion  had  but  a  very  limited  field,  being  confined  to  the 
column  and  entablature ;  for  though  it  might  be  a  little 
wider  or  narrower,  a  little  longer  or  shorter  than  usual, 
as  compared  witli  the  height  so  determined,  there  could 
be  no  very  great  expansion  in  any  one  direction  ;  neither 
horizontally  nor  vertically.  An  edifice  might  be  of  lofty 
dimensions,  but  it  could  not  be  made  of  lofty  propor- 
tions except  by  making  it  narrow — that  is,  by  putting 
few  columns  in  front,  and  so  depriving  it  of  one  source 
of  importance  and  grandeur  ;  and  after  all,  even  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tetrastyle  portico  do  not  answer  to  the 
idea  of  loftiness  ;  consequently,  loftiness  depended  en- 
tirely upon  actual  dimensions. 

Although  Mr.  Hope  has  not  touched  upon  this  con- 
stitutional deficiency — as  we  regard  it — in  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, enthusiastic  admirer  as  he  was  of  it,  he  was  not 
so  bigoted  a  one  as  to  blind  himself  to  other  defects,  or 
as  to  claim  for  it  all  imaginable  excellence.  On  the 
contrary,  he  admits  that,  if  not  the  system  itself,  the 
buildings  it  produced  are  marked  by  many  imperfec- 
tions;  that  in  consequence  of  being  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  vaulting,  the  ancients  were  obliged  to 
limit  their  structures  to  very  confined  extent  of  width 
internally,  or  else  to  leave  them  partially  unroofed  wilhiu 
— that  is,  hypcEthral ;*  which  classical  epithet,  by-lhe- 

*  It  is  somew  hat  singular  that  our  modern  classical  cliurch- 
biiilders,  even  those  who  aiTect  to  adhere  so  strictly  to  tlie  an- 
tique in  other  respects,  still  continue  so  attaciied  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  side  windows  in  such  edifices,  when  both  esternal  and 
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by,  is  but  a  poor  recommendation  of  a  most  classical 
inconvenience.  A  temple  of  this  description  was,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  an  open  court,  with  an  aisle  or  clois- 
ter along  each  side  of  it;  consequently  was  all  outside 
with-inside  of  it,  as  an  Hibernian  would  express  himself. 
Owing  to  their  being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
glass,  except  for  a  few  minor  and  merely  ornamental 
purposes,  the  ancients  had  no  means  of  covering-in  such 
temples,  so  as  to  exclude  rain,  and  yet  admit  liglit ;  and 
it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  they  rejected 
the  use  of  lateral  apertures  or  windovvs,  which  being 
sheltered  by  the  external  side  colonnades,  especially  in 
pseudo-dipteral  temples,  would  not  have  been  exposed  in 
any  inconvenient  degree  to  the  weather.  Still  there 
would  have  remained  another  inconvenience  remediable 
only  by  the  application  of  glass  ;  for  although  such  win- 
dows might  have  been  elevated  so  far  above  tlie  floor 
as  to  prevent  those  on  the  outside  from  looking  into  the 
sanctuary,  that  would  have  been  no  protection  against 
the  noise  and  buzz  of  an  assembled  multitude.  Should  the 
reason  just  hinted  at  for  their  rejecting  so  obvious  a  mi- 
tigation of  a  more  serious  inconvenience  not  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  altliough  merely  conjectural,  w'e  can  assign 
no  other,  save  it  be  that  the  ancients  thought  that  aper- 
tures in  the  wall  of  tlie  cella  would  eilhef  be  too  great 
an  innovation  in  themselves,  or  else  cut  up  the  surface, 
and  destroy  that  repose  and  breadth  of  efl'ect  so  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  colonnades. 

The  great  importance  of  glass  for  architectural  pur- 
poses has  certainly  not  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hope, 
since  one  of  Ids  chapters  is  devoted  to  that  subject ; 
wherein,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  its  more  obvious  and  useful  purposes,  without  ad- 
verting to  what  may  be  accomplished  with  it  in  regard 
to  luxury  and  effect.  We  fully  concur  with  all  he  has 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  great  inconveniences  in  an- 
cient domestic  architecture,  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
this  almost  indispensable  material.  The  apartments 
were  either  open  both  to  the  weather  and  to  the  obser- 
vation of  those  passing  by  them,  within  the  house,  or 
else  so  dark  and  gloomy  during  the  day,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  people  lived  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  trans- 
acted the  greater  part  of  their  business  in  places  of 
public  resort.  Windows,  or  rather  apertures,  towards 
the  street  would  have  only  aggravated  the  evil  arising 
from  windows  at  all  when  unglazed.  Hence  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  houses,  with  numerous  courts  and  pe- 
ristyles, was  not  so  much  adopted  by  choice  or  from 
luxury,  as  dictated  by  inevitable  necessity,  such  open 
spaces  being  absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  any 
light  at  all.  Sentimental  visitors  of  Pompeii,  and  no- 
velists who  write  about  it,  all  the  while  taking  their 
ideas  from  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  may  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  see  such  a  trifling  drawback  on  the  refine- 
ments and  taste  of  its  classical  abodes  ;  neither  could 
the  ancients  themselves  feel  very  acutely  the  want  of 
what  they  never  had  enjoyed.  Yet,  in  our  opinion, 
hardly  any  degree  of  architectural  elegance — and  that 
we  certainly  do  not  estimate  very  lightly — could  make 
amends  for  such  positive  unconifortableness. 

In  this  chapter  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hope  has  been  fore- 
stalled by  the  previous, — or,  at  least,  previously  pub- 
lished— remarks  in  an  article  on  '  Pompeiana,'  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  •  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  which 
considers  this  matter  quite  as  fully,  and  in  some  respects 

internal  effect  might  be  so  much  better  consulted  by  admitting 
the  light  hypcethrally,  through  windows  in  tlie  roof,  let  the  par- 
ticular character  of  them  be  what  it  might.  Exhibition-rooms, 
galleries,  and  other  large  rooms  for  public  meetings,  are  so 
lighted,  and  sufficiently  well.  Wherefore,  then,  not  churches  also 
— except,  indeed,  such  as  are  in  the  pointed  style,  where  the  ex- 
clusion of  external  view  would  prove  rather  an  advantage  than  an 
inconvenience,  especially  as  sound  from  the  street  would  be  ob- 
structed 


more  so.  However,  coming  from  such  an  autliority  as 
Thomas  Hope,  observations  of  the  same  tenour  are  now 
likely  to  be  more  generally  received. 

We  regret  not  a  little  that  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Byzantine,  Mohammedan,  and  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, are  not  illustrated  by  any  specimens.  The  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  Pointed  styles  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  plates  as  examples  of  them  in  a  work  like 
the  present.  Engravings  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in 
hundreds  of  volumes;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles. 
Of  them  as  little  is  known  as  of  the  Lombardic, 
to  the  varieties  of  which  all  the  plates — undoubtedly 
exceedingly  welcome  and  interesting  —  are  confined. 
Specimens  of  those  modes  of  architecture  are  to  be  met 
with  only  in  very  rare  and  exceedingly  expensive  works. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  tantalizing  to  peruse  the  text 
which  excites  such  splendid  and  vague  images  of  un- 
known architectural  pomp,  v/ithout  having  any  represen- 
tations of  it.  Some  features  of  the  Saracenic  palace  near 
Palermo,  called  La  Zisa,  and  considered  by  some  as  the 
Alhambra  of  Sicily,  might  have  been  introduced  ;  for 
we  believe  the  edifice  is  mentioned  somewhere  in  the 
book,  although,  for  want  of  an  index,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  passage  again.  But  there  is  one 
building,  which  if  travellers  have  not  given  too  florid  a 
description  of  it,  deserved  to  be  instanced  by  Mr.  Hope 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
namely,  the  palace  of  the  Khan  Kerim-Gcrai,  at  Bakt- 
cliisarai,  in  the  Crimea.  In  his  letters  from  the  Taurida, 
Muraviev-Apostol  has  most  attractively  described  the 
decaying  magnificence  of  this  once  splendid  and  still 
romantic  edifice. 

SKETCHES  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 

No.  II. — The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  countenance  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  singularly  expres- 
sive of  his  character.  His  brow  has  all  the  power  of  the 
Phidian  Jupiter ;  while  the  good-humoured  sneer  that  ever 
hangs  about  his  mouth  strongly  reminds  one  of  a  laugh- 
ing Mephistopheles.  Great  intellectual  capacity,  with 
little  or  no  moral  earnestness  of  purpose,  would  then  be  a 
brief  definition  of  his  character.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  inferred,  that  because  Lord  Lyndhurst  wants  moral 
earnestness  of  purpose,  he  is  therefore  a  man  without 
strong  passions,  or  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  has  obtained 
a  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  head,  at 
the  expense  of  the  warmer  affections  of  the  heart ;  or 
who,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  so  much  the  creature  of  art, 
that  the  moral,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  elements  of 
his  being,  present  a  clipped  yew-tree  level  of  sameness 
and  moderation.  Such  an  inference  would,  we  firmly 
believe,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  that  learned  lord ; 
for,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  boundary  lines 
between  coldness  and  want  of  principle,  and  indifference 
and  insincerity,  we  are  convinced  that  the  want  of  moral 
earnestness  of  purpose,  which  is  so  observable  in  all  his 
speeches  and  conduct,  whether  on  the  bench,  or  exercis- 
ing his  functions  as  a  legislator,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  either  heartlessness  or  want  of  principle.  Indeed, 
it  would  require  but  little  ingenuity  to  make  out  a  case 
which  would  represent  the  indifference  which  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst habitually  evinces  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  all 
the  contests  that  come  under  his  notice,  to  which  even 
himself  may  be  a  party,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
height  and  range  of  his  intellectual  vision.  To  a  man, 
who  views  society  in  all  its  relations  from  such  a  com- 
manding position  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  enabled  to  reach, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 
contests  of  our  courts  of  law,  or  even  the  struggles  for 
power  between  Whig  and  Tory — must,  it  may  be  pre- 
tended, appear  as  the  mere  antics  of  so  many  bustling 
insects  quite  beneath  the  sympathies  of  a  philosopher. 
We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  adopt  this  explanation,, 
while  we  have  one  more  probable  and  more  capable  of 
demonstration,  and  much  less  far-fetched,  at  hand.  We 
hold,  then,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  forensic  eminence  is  in 
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compatible  with  moral  enthusiasm;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  hold  that  he  would  never  have  presided  on 
the  Woolsack  were  he  a  man  more  under  the  guidance  of 
his  moral  feelings.  In  making  this  declaration,  we  are, 
tve  feel,  treading  upon  delicate  ground.  The  question, 
however,  is — is  it  well  founded  ?  We  shall  not  refer  to 
the  example  of  Bacon,  or  to  the  satirical  observations  of 
Peachum — "  Ours  is  an  honest  employment,  and  so  is  a 
lawyer's" — for  an  answer,  but  merely  point  to  the  baneful 
influence  upon  everything  like  singleness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  which  the  habit  of  confounding  truth  and  falsehood 
— the  great  business  of  an  advocate — must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  sooner  or  later  generate.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  is  an  "  able  advocate  ?" 
Is  it  that  he  displays  great  moral,  no  less  than  intellectual 
energy,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  in  stripping 
sophistry  and  falsehood  of  their  false  plumage?  By  no 
means.  We  mean  a  man  who  excels  in  confounding  truth 
and  falsehood  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  in  using 
the  forms  of  justice  as  a  cloak  for  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason.  Now,  it  is  neither  canting  nor  yielding 
to  vulgar  prejudices  to  assert  that  the  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  confounding  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  minds  of 
others,  must,  by  degrees,  learn  to  confound  them  in  his 
own. 

We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  mean  to  assert  that  the  bar- 
rister, who  speaks  from  his  brief,  would  utter  a  deliberate 
falsehood,  to  attain  his  end.  What  we  mean,  simply  is 
this — that  as  professional  morality  authorizes  him  to  treat 
the  statements  of  his  brief  as  facts — for  which  he  is  bound 
to  devise  the  best  motives  and  reasons  ;  he  has  no  concern 
with  their  truth  or  falsehood,  except  only  so  far  as  the  know- 
ledge may  mar  or  aid  his  advocate  efficiency.  Indiffer- 
ence to  truth  and  falsehood,  quoad  Westminster  Hall,  ac- 
cordingly becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  professional 
character  ;  and  what  has  become  habitual  in  Westminster 
Hall  is  not  likely  to  be  without  its  influence  in  other 
walks  of  public  conduct. 

Now,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  at  the  Bar,  for  the  artful  manner  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  persuade  twelve  men,  on  their  oath,  that 
black  was  white,  and  that  the  worse  was  surely  the  better 
reason.  And  this  he  did,  not  by  passionate  appeals  to 
their  sympathies  or  moral  emotions,  but  by  wily  sophisms, 
addressed  from  the  head,  and,  as  it  were,  only  to  the  head. 
Warm  appeals  to  the  heart  he  appeared  to  shun,  as  so 
much  of  the  machinery  of  disingenuousness,  against  which 


the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  honest  and  enlightened  men, 
could  not  be  too  much  on  their  guard ;  and,  by  always 
appearing  to  address  himself  to  the  understanding,  in- 
stead of  to  the  passions  of  his  auditors — and  by  only  argu- 
ing and  distinguishing,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  un- 
intentional misapprehension  on  their  parts,— he  almost 
invariably  succeeded  in  impressing  them  with  the  belief, 
that  his  was  the  right  view,  and  that  he  had  no  sinister 
motive  in  putting  it  forward.  In  the  art  of  perspicuous 
narrative,  he  is  without  a  living  rival.  His  language  is 
as  clear  and  transparent  as  language  so  idiomatic  and 
pure  can  be  ;  and  though  his  power  of  disentangling  the 
most  intricate  subject,  and  arranging  it  in  an  order  at 
once  luminous  and  consecutive,  is  positively  marvellous, 
yet  he  seems  on  no  one  occasion  of  his  life  to  have  tasked 
his  energies  to  the  utmost.  With  these  high  qualities  of 
intellect,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Copley  should  have 
risen  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  two  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  most  ambitious  efforts  in  parliament ;  and 
never  were  we  more  struck  by  the  difference  between  suc- 
cessful pleading  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  the  eloquence  which 
becomes  the  legislature  of  a  great  nation.  On  the  first 
occasion,  he  spoke  against  the  Catholic  claims,  from  Dr. 
Phillpotts's  brief.  It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  polished 
declamation ;  but  nothing  more.  It  did  not  tell  upon  the 
House  ;  for  though  all  was  clear  and  pertinent,  the  effect 
was  chilling,  from  the  icy  calmness  of  his  delivery ;  he 
never  rose  even  to  a  moonlight  warmth  ;  and,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  never  used  one  impassioned  ex- 
pression, or  even  a  single  vehement  gesture.  The  whole 
thing  was  as  polished  and  symmetrical  as  marble — but 
also  as  cold  and  lifeless.  He  was  followed  by  the  present 
Lord  Plunket,  in  one  of  those  displays  of  logical  power 
and  overwhelming  argument  and  sarcasm  which  have 
raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  modern  orators, — and  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  particular  reference 
in  a  future  article. 

Tlie  other  occasion  on  which  we  heard  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  in  reply  to  the  memorable  speech  of  Lord  Brougham, 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  never  was  there  a  greater  con- 
trast, in  manner  and  matter,  and  we  will  add,  in  effect. 
But  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  this  contrast,  we 
should  previously  consider  the  differences  between  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  the  two  eminent  men  who  were,  on 
this  occasion,  pitted  against  each  other. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Professor  Alrij. — An  annuity  of  300/.  has  been  conferrt'd  on 
Prfessor  Airy,  by  bis  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  science. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Lyons,  has  offered  a  gold  medal, 
of  the  vahie  of  000  fi-.  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  ques- 
tion:— '■  What  is  the  best  System  of  Education  and  Public  In- 
struction in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  ?" 

Steam  Engines  in  Glasgow. — There  are  thirteen  firms  in  Glas- 
gow who  make  steam  engines  or  mill  machinery.  Three  houses 
alone  employ  upwards  of  1000  persons  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
There  are  31  dltferent  kinds  of  manufactures  in  which  steam  en- 
gines are  used,  and  reckoning  those  employed  in  collieries,  quar 
ries,  and  steam- boats,  there  are  335  steam  engines,  equal  to  the 
power  of  7306  horses. — Dr.  CUland. 

Prevalent  Causes  of  Crime. — 1.  Deficient  education,  early  loss 
of  parents,  and  conseqtient  neglect.  2.  Few  convicts  have  ever 
learned  a  regular  trade,  and  if  they  were  bound  to  any  apprentice- 
ship, they  have  abandoned  it  before  their  time  had  lawfully  ex- 
pired. 3.  Scliool  education  is,  with  most  convicts,  very  deficient, 
or  entirely  wanting.  4.  Intemperance,  very  often  the  consequence 
of  loose  education,  is  a  most  appalling  source  of  crime.  5.  By 
preventing  intemperance,  and  by  promoting  education,  we  are 
authorized  to  believe  that  we  shall  prevent  crime  in  a  consider- 
able degree. — Report  of  Mr.  IVood,  H'arden  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, Philadelphia,  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors. 

Fossil  Human  Foot. — One  of  our  scientific  friends  has  received 
the  following  communication  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Kirchner,  of  Sorau,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  on  the  subject  of  this 
remarkable  discovery : — "  The  anthropolite  in  question,  a  vestige 
of  antediluvian  times,  was  found  in  the  lime-pits  at  Sorau,  on  the 
15th  of  January  last,  at  a  depth  of  ten  ells  (between  18  and  11) 
feet),  in  conjunction  with  the  petrified  remains  of  several  extinct 
animals,  such  as  the  trilodite,  the  ortboceratite,  mammoth,  and 


particularly  a  unique  nocturnal  butterfly,  of  which  no  living  spe- 
cimen is  known  to  exist.  Tliis  anthropolite,  which  is  become  a 
complete  mass  of  limestone,  consists  of  a  very  short  but  extremely 
muscular  foot,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  all  the  toes 
adhering  to  it ;  and  none  are  more  distinguishable  than  the  large 
toe,  fioni  which  the  nail  is  torn  off ;  the  vestiges  of  the  latter  were 
lying  near  it;  the  bones,  heel,  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the  foot, 
are  likewise  extant;  the  shin-bone  and  knee,  togetherwith  themain 
bone  and  knee-pans  {aepfein),  were  found  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  striking  deviations  from  the  human  conformation  of  the 
present  day,  which  are  here  olijervable,  are — First,  The  dispro- 
portion between  so  extremely  muscular  a  foot,  and  its  unusual 
shortness  and  thickness,  in  which  respects  it  closely  resembles  a 
Chinese  foot.  Secondly,  The  extreme  shortness  of  the  shin-bone 
(tibia) ;  and — Thirdly,  The  uncommon  size  of  the  knee.  The 
foot  itself  is  the  right  one.  The  skull  and  other  bones  have  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  great  Iiopes  are  entertained  that  they 
will  be  found  njion  digging  from  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  which 
is  intended  to  be  done  very  shortly.  The  Upper  Lusatian  So- 
ciety of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Natu. 
ralists  in  Goerlitz,  intend  to  publish  authentic  reports  of  this 

anthropolite,  derived  from  careful  investigation  on  the  spot."  

"  As  this,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  remains  of  primitive  ages, 
was  discovered  simultaneously  with  some  of  the  earliest  petrifac- 
tions in  existence,  and  as  the  bones  are  not  only  destitute  of  any 
trace  of  their  gluten  (in  this  respect  difl^ering  from  those  found 
in  Guadaloupe),  but  are  completely  petrified,  and  in  part  crj-stal- 
lized,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their 
high  antiquity  :  every  party  conversant  with  the  subject,  who 
has  seen  them,  has  pronounced  them  to  be  of  an  age  far  ante- 
cedent to  the  deluge."  The  individual  who  writes  these  lines  is 
the  author  of  a  Memoir,  accompanied  by  fifty  plates,  '  On  the 
Petrifactions  at  Sorau,  and  in  the  adjacent  Parts.'  It  is  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
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NEW  WORKS 

PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION,  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  LUDGATE  STREET. 


I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES  COM- 
MISSION. 

Tlie  REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  of 
ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES,  arianged  un- 
der tlie  fbllowiuji  heads; — 

1.  Tables  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Arehiepiscopal 
and  Episcopal  Sees  in  ICngland  and  Wales — 2.  Tlie 
Revenues  of  the  Cathedrals,  Collegiate  Churches, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  aggregate  in  En<'- 
land  and  \Val,?s — 3.  The  separate  Revenues  of  the 
several  Prebends  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Pre- 
ferments in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Clmrches 
in  England  and  Wales,  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding Table — 4.  The  Revenues  of  the  several  Eccle- 
siastical Benelices  in  England  and  Wales.  With 
Tables  of  Averages  and  Patronage. 

The  important  information  contained  in  this  Re- 
port, especially  interesting  to  Clergymen,  and  alto- 
gether superseding  all  former  Tables  of  lionefices 
and  Patrons,  has  rendered  it  desirable  that  an  Edi- 
tion of  so  valuable  a  work  should  be  printed  for 
public  Side.  The  peimission  to  take  off'  a  limited 
number  of  copies  has  been  (;ranted  by  authority. 
The  expense  of  printing  such  a  mass  of  tabular  do- 
cuments will  prevent  the  Report  being  republished  I 
in  a  complete  fliaijc,  at  a  moderate  price;  and  this 
Edition  will  therefore  be  an  absolutely  necessary  ap- 
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pendage  to  the  Library  of  the  Divine,  as  well  as  a 
book  of  authentic  information  upon  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral importance. 

II. 

CORPORATION  REPORT. 

REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  for 
enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS;  with  the  Appendixes,  contain- 
ing the  Sepah-ite  Reports  on  each  Corporation. 
In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  includes  the  following  Places  : — Aberavon, 
Abcrystwith,  Abingdon,  Banbury*,  Barnstaple,  Ber- 
keley, Bideford,  Botlmin,  Bossiney,  Biackley,  Brad- 
niucii,  Brecon,  liridgivater,  Buckingham,  Camel- 
ford,  Cardiff',  Cariligan,  Carmarthen,  Chipping  Wy- 
combe, Chipping  Norton,  Chipping  Sodbury,  Cow- 
bridge,  Criekhowell,  Dartmouth,  Droitwich,  Dursley, 
Evesham,  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Fishguard,  Fowey, 
Gloucester*,  Granipound,  Haverfordwest,  Hay. 
Helston,  Henly-upon-Thames,  Hereford*,  Heufig, 
Kidwelly,  Kilgerran,  Lampeter,  Laugharn,  Launces- 
ton,  Leominster,  Liskeard,  Llandovery,  Llanelly, 
Llantrissent,  East  Looe,  West  Looe,  Lostwithicl, 
Loughor,  Malmesbury*,  Marazion,  Marlljorough, 
Monmouth,  Neath*,  Newbury,  Newport  (Monni.  ), 
Newport  (Pcmbr.),  Okehampton,  Oxford*,  I*em- 
broke,  Pcnryn,  Penzance,  Plymonth,  Plympton 


Earle,Presteign,&c.,  New  Radnor.Reading.Saltash, 
South  Molton,  St.  Clear,  St.  David's,  St.  Ives.  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Swansea*,  Tenby,  Tewkesbury, 
Thornbiiry,  Tiverton,  Torrington,  Totnes,  Tregony, 
Truro,  Usk,  Wallingford,  Weobly,  Wickwar,  Wis- 
ton,  New  Woodstock,  Wotton  Bassett,  Wootton- 
under-Edge,  Worcester*. 

Fart  11.  contains: — Andover,  Arundel,  Axbridge, 
Basingstoke.  Bath*,  Blandford  Forum,  Brading, 
Briilport,  Bristol*,  Calne,  Canterbury*,  Chard, 
Chichester,  Chippenham,  Christchurch  (Hants), 
Corfe  Castle,  Deal,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Dover*. 
Farnliam,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Fordwich,  Glas- 
tonbury, Godalming,  Hastings.  Hythe,  Ilchester, 
Langport  Eastover  (Som.),  Lydd,  Lyme  Regis,  Ly- 
miugton,  Maidstone,  Newport,  Newtown,  Peters- 
field,  Pevensey,  Poole,  Portsmouth,  Queenborough, 
Rochester,  Romney  (New),  Romney  Marsh,  Rom- 
sey,  Rye,  Salisbury,  Sandwich,  Seaford,  Shaftes- 
bury, Southampton*.  Tenterden,  Wareham,  Wells, 
Westbury,  Weymouth  and  Meleombe  Regis,  Wilton, 
Winchelsea,  Winchester,  Yarmouth  (Hants),  Yeovil. 

%*  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taken,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission.  Early  applications  should  be 
to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  a  few  additional  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 


I. 

LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 
Vol.  XXVII.  — CRIMINAL  TRIALS, 

Vol.  II.  This  volume  contains  a  complete  account 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  Trials  ol'  tlie  Con- 
spirators, in  which  the  valuable  materials  for  this 
important  history  contained  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  are  now  for  the  lirst  time  employed.  By  Da- 
vid Jardinz,  Esq.  A.M. 

,  Vol-  XXVIII.— HISTORICAL  PARALLELS. 
Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work.    With  Wood  Cuts. 

Vol.  XXIX.— The  .MENAGERIES.  Vol.  III. 
with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  EGYP- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES,  Vol.  II..  completing  the 
subject,  with  numerous  Wood  Cats. 

Vol.  XXXI.-The  SECRET  SOCIETIES  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Wood  Cuts. 

Vols.  XXXIL  and  XXXII!.— The  BRiTISH 
MUSEUM,  the  TOWNLEY  MARBLES,  two  vo- 
lumes, with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

IL 

Tlie  LIBRARY  for  the  YOUNG.  To  be  pub- 
lished in  occasional  Volumes,  uniformly  printed,  but 
at  prices  varying  from  6i.  to  3s.  6d.,  illustrated  with 
numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  DiB'iision  of 
Useful  Knowledge  was  directed, in  a  very  early  stage 
of  its  proceedings,  to  tlie  publications  which  are 
usually  put  into  tlie  hands  of  children.  Of  the  high 
excellence  of  many  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  consiilerable  portion  of 
these  books  are  not  calculated  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  education,  often  inculcating  false  opi- 
nious,  and  frequently  stimulating  the  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment.  In  the  present  Seiies  the 
Society  hope  to  realize  their  desire  to  publish  a  Li- 
BRARV  for  the  Youno,  which  shall  steadily  keep  in 
view  the  purpose  of  extracting  sobd  information  out 
of  a  plain  and  familiar  regard  of  the  common  objects 
by  which  young  persons  are  surrounded,  of  making 
them  acfiuainted  with  the  history  of  their  own  and 
of  other  countries,  of  describing  the  customs  and 
remarkable  objects  of  foreign  lands,  and  of  incul- 
cating practical  notions  of  moral  obligation. 

The  following  Works  will  be  among  the  earliest  of 
the  Series  :— 

In  the  PRESf  . 

1.  HISTORICAL  PICTURES;  ENGLAND. 
Vol.  1.,  with  Forty-two  'Wood  Cuts,  after  designs  by 


W.Harvey.  Price  3s.  bound  in  cloth.  Vols.  II.  and 
III,  similarly  illustrated,  and  completing  the  Work, 
will  speedily'follow. 

2.  UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA. 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wood-cuts.  Price  3^.  bound  in 
cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  pub- 
lished after  a  very  short  interval. 

3.  HISTORIC  SKETCHES  of  SPAIN  and 
PORTUGAL.  Vol.  I.,  with  Eight  Wood-cuts.  Price 
2s.  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work, 
will  appear  w  ithout  delay. 

4.  The  OLD  SPORTS  of  ENGLAND.  With 
Twenty-four  Wood  cuts.  Price  2s.  6rf.  bound  in  cloth. 

PREPARINO  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

5.  PLAIN  HISTORIES  of  COMMON  THING.S. 
Three  volumes. 

6.  An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  MEN.\GE- 
RIE.S;  being  an  Abridgment  and  Simplification  of 
'  The  Menageries,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.' 

7.  COUNTRY  WALKS,  on  HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
BIRDS.    Two  volumes. 

8.  COUNTRY  WALKS, on  HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
INSECTS.    Two  volumes. 

9.  COUNTRY  WALKS,  on  HALF-HOLIDAYS- 
PLANTS.  TwoTolumes, 

10.  The  CAPTIVITY  and  .ADVENTURES  of 
JOHN  TANNER,  during  Tiiirty  Years'  Kesidcuce 
among  the  Indians  in  the  Interior  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Abridged  from  the  American  Edition,  and 
adapted  for  'Young  Persons,  with  Conversations  on 
each  Chapter.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Results  of 
Machinery.'    Two  volumes. 

III. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER.    Essay.s  on 

Practical  Education,  l  artly  selected  from  the  '  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education,'  and  other  Works,  and 
partly  original.    Two  vols.  I'imo. 

Contents: — Vol.  I.  Educitfion  gpnerally,  inchtfling 
the  Education  of  the  People. — .\nalysis  oi'  Ascham's 
Schoolmaster,  with  Wolsey's  Directions  for  Ipswich 
School — Of  Education;  to  M,aster  Samuel  Ilartlib; 
by  Milton — Analysis  of  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion—Wayland's  Introductory  Discourse,  delivered 
before  and  published  by  the  American  Inslitute  of 
Instruction — Moral  I^iucat^on,  from  the  '  Journal  of 
ICducation' — Early  Education,  fro  m  the  same — Fe- 
male Education,  from  the  same — -Warren  on  Phy- 
sical Education,  from  the  Lectures  delivered  before 


the  American  Institute  of  Instruction — Oliver  on  the 
Monitorial  System, from  the  same — Parkhurst's  Mo- 
tives to  Study  without  Emulation,  fi-om  the  same — 
On  the  Construction  of  School-rooms,  from  the  same 

—  Difficulty  ofsupplyingthowant  of  early  Education, 
original — Institutions  for  Adult  Education,  original 
— Education  among  the  Poorer  Classes,  from  the 
*  Journal  of  Education' — Cheap  Periodical  Publica- 
tions, originol. 

Vol.  II.  Particular  Branches  uf  Education. —  Ou 
Teaching  Reading,  from  the  '  Journal  of  Education* 
— Thayer, on  the  S)>c?lUogof  Worfls,froin  the  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion— On  Teaching  Ijy  Pictures,  from  the  'Journal  of 
Education'— t)n Teaching  Arithmetic,  from  the  same 

—  On  Teaching  Fractional  Arithmetic,  from  the  same 
— Method  of  Teaching  Geometry,  from  the  same— 
On  Mathematical  Instruction  from  the  same — On 
Geograpliieal  and  Statistical  Knowledge,  from  the 
same — Necessity  for  General  Instruction  in  Political 
Economy,  original — On  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, from  the  'Journal  of  Education'— Durgin  on 
Natural  History  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  from  the 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction— Lecture  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages, delivered  before  the  University  of  London, 
by  G.  Long,  Esq. — Method  of  teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages, from  the  '  Journal  of  Education' — Method  of 
Teaching  French,  from  the  same — On  the  Study  of 

the  Italian  Language  and  Literature,  I'rom  tlie  same 

—  On  Teaching  Draw  ing,  from  the  same — On  Teach- 
ing Music,  from  the  same — Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Doncaster,  from  the  same. 

IV. 

READING  LESSONS  for  SCHOOLS 

.and  FAMILIES,  selected  from  works  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Difl'usiou  of  Useful  Knowledge.  One 
volume  i2mo. 

V. 

P03IPEII.    A  fine  edition,  reprinted 

from  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  with 
a  Supplement  and  some  additional  Illustrations. 
Two  volumes,  post  8vo. 

VL 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  HOGARTH. 

Containing  about  Forty  Woodcuts,  engraved  by  J. 
Jackson,  including  those  which  have  appeared  iji 
the  Penny  Magazine.  With  explanatory  Descrip- 
tions.   One  volume,  crown  folio. 

vn. 

THE  STATISTICS  of  the  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  Esq.  One  vo- 
lume, Svo. 
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UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  POLITICAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 


'Die  LIBRARY  of  POLITICAL,  KNOWLEDGE. 

To  be  published  in  Volumes  about  CTery  Two 
Months,  each\'oluTne  containing  350  pages,  or  up- 
wards, 12mo.  bound  in  cloth,  and  sold  at  4f. 

The  following  Works  of  this  Series  are  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  successively  appear: — 

1.  The  PROGRESS  of  the  NATION, 

from  the  commencement  of  the  present  Century. 
By  G.  R.  PuRTEK,  Esq.  Tliis  Work,  wliicli  will  be 
•ompleted  in  Two  Volumes,  w  ill  be  arranged  under 
tlie  Ileads  of  Population,  Production,  Interchange, 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Consumption,  Ac- 


cumulation, Moral  Progress,  and  Foreign  Depen- 
dencies. 

'2.  SKETCHES  of  POPULAR  TUMULTS, 
illustrative  of  the  Evils  of  Sot-ial  Ignorance.  Two 
Volumes.  The  Tumults  ilescribed  in  these  volumes 
will  be  thus  classed; — Tumults  of  Religious  Fanati- 
cism; Tumults  of  Political  Excitement;  Tumults  for 
Lowering  the  Price  of  Provisions;  Tumults  for 
Raising  tlie  Rate  of  Wa^es;  Tumults  for  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Machinery,  and  Prevention  of  Communica- 
tion; Tumults  under  the  Visitation  of  Pestilent  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

3.  A  KEY  to  the  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of 


ENGLAND  since  the  REVOLUTION  of  1688. 
One  Volume.  The  following  are  the  principal  con- 
tents of  this  Work: — History  of  Parties;  Tables  of 
the  Changes  in  the  Chief  OBices  of  Administration; 
Parliamentary  Register,  including  Chr<mological  Ae- 
covnitsof  Meetings,  Prorogations  and  Dissolutions  of 
Parliament,  Speakers,  and  principal  recorded  Divi- 
sions ;  Treaties  of  Peace,  &c.  &c. 

4.  The  CITIZEN.  Two  Volumes.  This  Digest 
of  the  Public  and  Private  Duties  of  British  Subjects, 
wliich  has  been  announced  .as  a  separate  periodical 
Work,  will  apjiear  in  the  Library  ol  Political  Know- 
ledge. 


I. 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  new  editiou,  illustrated  with  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations, by  LoBD  BsouoH.VM  and  Sm  Charles 
Sell;  and  with  numerous  Wood  Vats.  Three  vols, 
post  8vo. 

The  first  volume  will  consist  of  a  Phemminary 
T)iscouHSE  on  tlie  Evidences  of  Natu.al  Theolog>', 
and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study.  By  Lokd 
Brougham. 

II. 

HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

GEOLOGY.  By  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq. 
One  volume,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts, 
•  How  to  Observe,'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis- 
tinct, though  connected  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
completed  in  four  Volumes.  The  remaiuing  por- 
tions, in  which  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
of  each  ariicle  will  be  given,  will  comprise  tlie  fol- 
lowing general  divisions : — 

Natural  Histouv. 
Fine  Art.s. 
Society. 

111. 

Id  1  volume,  post  8vo., 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  MANUFAC- 
TURES; or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific.  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  F.actory  System  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
M.G.S.,  M.A.S.,  London;  M.  Acad.  N.  S.  Philadel- 
phia, &c.  Sic. 

The  preceding  work,  which  is  intended  to  form  a 
general  treatise  in  itself  on  the  automatic  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  is  introductory  to,  and  forms  part 
of,  a  work,  by  the  same  Author,  which  is  prep.iring 
for  immediate  publication,  in  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  en- 
titled 

THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE, 

In  Theory  and  PraeticL'. 
This  work  will  be  illustrated  throughout  Ity  a  series 
of  Enj;raviugs»  representing  tlie  structure  ami  ope- 
ration of  CM'ry  important  macliine  used  in  the  spin- 
ning, weaving.  Iriinie-knittieig,  and  lace-making  pro- 
cesses, as  also  the  principles  of  factory  architecture. 
The  book  has  been  two  years  in  preparation.  The 
drawings  were  made  by  eminent  artists,  under  the 
author's  superintendence  in  the  factory  districts. 

The  present  is  distinguished  from  every  preceding 
age  by  an  vmiversal  ardour  of  enterprize  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Nations  convinced  at  length 
that  war  is  always  a  losing  game,  have  converted 
their  swords  and  muskets  into  factory  implements, 
and  now  contend  w  ith  each  other  in  the  bloodless 
but  still  formidable  strife  of  trade.  They  no  longer 
send  troops  to  fight  on  distant  fields,  but  fabrics  to 
#  drive  before  them  those  of  their  ohl  adversaries  in 
arms,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  foreign  mart.  To 
paralyze  the  industry  of  a  rival  at  home,  by  under- 
selling his  wares  abroad,  is  the  new  belligerent  sys- 
tem, in  pursuance  of  which  every  nerve  and  sinew  of 
the  people  are  i)ut  upon  the  strain.  Great  Britain 
may  certainly  continue  to  uphold  her  en\"ied  supre- 
macy, sustained  by  her  coal,  iron,  capital,  and  skill, 
if  acting  on  the  Baconian  axiom  "  Knowledge  is 
Power,"  she  study  to  promote  moral  and  professional 
culture  among  all  ranks  of  her  productive  popiUa- 
tion.  Were  the  principles  of  the  manufactures  ex- 
actly analyzed  and  expounded  in  a  simple  manner, 
they  would  diffuse  a  steady  light  to  conduct  the  mas- 
ters, managers,  and  operatives  in  the  straight  paths 
of  improvement,  and  prevent  them  from  pursuing 
such  dangerous  phantoms  as  the  monthly  li^-t  of 
patents  exhibits.    Kach  department  of  our  useful 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

arts  stands  in  need  of  a  guide-book  to  facilitate  its 
stiuh,  to  indicat,i  its  imperfections,  and  to  suggest 
the  probable  means  of  correcting  them.  It  is  known 
that  the  cotton  trade  of  France  has  ilerivcd  great 
ad\anLage  from  the  illustrated  system  of  instructions 
published  at  the  expense  of  its  government. 

Tlie  present  work  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  v 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  con- 
ceives a  manufacture  should  be  discussed.  After  an 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  as  a  public  professor 
in  teaching  the  scientific  principles  of  the  arts,  and 
extensive  practice  in  their  processes,  he  trusts  he  is 
not  iLiprepared  to  tliscliarge  tlie  laak  in  hand  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantiigc  to  his  country.  He 
has,  moreover,  been  liberally  aidctl  iu  his  researches 
by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  manufacturers 
and  engineers  in  the  kingdom. 

.IV. 

A  new  edition  of 

ADAM  SMITH'S  WEALTH  of 
NATIONS. 

With  a  Preface,  and  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
by  the  Author  of  '  Eugland  and  America.'  'i'o  be 
completed  iu  Five  Volumes,  Royal  ISmo.,  of  about 
500  p.iges,  at  5s.  each  volume,  bound  in  cl  ith,  and 
published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months. 

This  publication  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
following  objects: — First,  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  a  few  of  the  doctrines  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  are  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  erroneous;  secondly,  to  vindicate,  by  illus- 
trating, some  of  his  doctrines  which  modern  writers 
have  impugned;  thirdly,  to  point  out  some  apparent 
errors  in  his  great  work  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  his  critics ;  fourthly,  to  ascertain  in  what  respects 
the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  other  celebrated 
works  on  the  same  subject,  seem  to  be  deficient  as 
treatises  on  political  economy;  lastly,  and  above  all, 
by  means  of  cheapness,  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  and  working-cl.asses  a  book  which,  even 
if  its  subject  matter  had  not  "  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  men,"  would  have  been 
classical  on  account  of  its  admirable  English.  Hi- 
therto, only  the  richer  classes  have  had  ready  access 
to  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  most  important 
worldly  subject  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 
No  book,  perhaps,  is  so  commonly  borrowed  as  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations;'  because,  while  it  must  be  read 
by  e^  cry  one  who  would  ac(iuire  but  a  decent  stock 
of  political  knowledge,  it  has  not  yet  been  published 
at  a  moderate  price.  Concerning  the  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  text,  all  that  can  be  promised  is,  that 
they  shall  Iiave  one  general  and  constant  aim — the 
pursuit,  with  regard  to  each  question  examined,  of 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  from  which  it 
may  appear  that,  iu  the  science  of  political  economy, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  discovered  before  the 
whole  truth  sliall  be  established. 

V. 

The  BOOK  of  TABLE-TALK. 

To  lie  published  in  occasional  Volumes,  price  5s. 

each  volume,  bound  in  cloth. 
The  object  of  tliis  work  is  to  bring  together, in  the 
most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious 
form,  a  great  body  of  the  more  interesting  and  cu- 
rious facts  which  are  scattered  over  the  manifold 
volumes  comprising  the  Public,  Social,  and  Literary 
History  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries.  The  work 
will  aim  at  a  higher  character  than  that  of  being  a 
mere  book  of  anecdote.  The  subjects  will  be  grouped 
in  a  manner  that  will  appear  as  the  rellexion  of  ac- 
tual conversation;  and  the  reader  who  at  first  takes 
up  the  book  for  tunusement  only,  will  be  ultimately 
enabled,  by  the  .aid  of  an  analytical  index,  to  refer 
to  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  chief  subjects  of 


ocnrt'tnent  conversaiioiial  interest,  more  full  and  exact 
than  in  any  other  work  of  so  miscellaneous  a  cha- 
racter. The  object  proposed  will  be  principally  at- 
tained by  the  co-operation  of  many  writers,  whose 
range  of  information  upon  particular  branches  of 
knowledge  is  well  defined. 

VI. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH  ; 

Or,  an  Kxposition  of  the  Physical  and  Mental  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  with  a  View  to  the  Promotion  of 
Human  Longevity  and  Happiness,  Vol.  H.  By 
Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 

VII. 

EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

LOUD'S  PRAYER,  from  tlie  designs  of  the  late 
John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  d.awn  on  stone  by  Richaro 
Lane,  A.R.A.,  and  now  lirst  published. 

In  royal  Svo.,  on  India  paper,  price  5s.  sewed, 

VIIL 

CHINA.    An  Account  of  the  Prop:res- 

sive  European  Intercourse,  the  present  Commercial 
Relations,  the  Productions,  Government,  Literatiure, 
Arts,  and  Customs  of  tliat  Country.  With  Wood 
Cuts;  one  volume,  post  8vo. 

IX. 

In  small  8vo.,  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood 
price  3s.  6d.  sewed,  or  4s.  6d.  bound  iu  cloth, 

CAPTAIN  SWORD  and  CAPTAIN 
PEN.  A  Poem.  By  I.eioh  Hunt.  With  some 
Remarks  on  War  and  Military  Statesmen. 

 "If  t,hero  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 

It  may,  by  means  far  dilferent,  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence."  —  Milton. 

X. 

The  STREETS  of  the  METROPOLIS, 

their  MKMORIE.S  and  GRKAT  MEN.  lly  Leioh 
Hunt.  With  numerous  Wood  cuts.  VoL  I.  royal 
18mo„ 

XI. 

In  1  vol.  IZmo., 

CONVERSATIONS  on  ARITHME- 
TIC, liy  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter,  Author  of  '  Alfred 
Dudley,'  &c. 

XIL 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Kdited  by  W.  S.  Walker,  Ksq..  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.  One  large  vol  8vo.,  bound  in 
cluth,  U.  5s. 

The  authors  comprised  in  this  Volume  constitute 
The  Whole  of  the  Classical  Latin  Poets,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  with  brief  notices  of  their  Lives. 

The  Texts  of  the  Corpus  Poetarum  have  not 
only  been  selected  by  the  Editor  from  the  best  edi- 
tions ;  but  the  Orthography  and  Punctuation  have 
been  by  him  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard.  The 
gr  eatest  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness  in 
the  Printing. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  Edition  are,  its 
PORTABILITY  and  its  CHEAPNESS.  The  whole  body 
of  Latin  Poetry  may  now  lie  for  reference  on  the 
TABLE  OF  THE  sTuoENT,  ill  a  single  volume,  printed 
in  a  type  of  great  distinctness.  The  very  lowest  price 
of  a  pocket  edition  of  those  Authors,  »  ho  are  here 

given  ENTIRE,  WITHOUT  THE  OMISSION  OF  A  SINGLE 

LINE,  is  about  Six  Guineas.  In  the  common  Del- 
phin  Editions, they  amount  to  Eight  Guineas.  The 
Corpus  Poetarusi,  at  the  present  reduced  price. 
is  not  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  edition, 
even  of  the  Text  only,  of  the  Latin  poets. 


NEW  WORK  BT  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
On  the  30th  instant,  in 3  vols.,  post  8vo., 

'T'HE  WARS  of  MONTROSE.    A  Se- 

ries  of  Tales.    Hv  James  IIooo,  Esq.,  author 
of  '  The  Queen's  Wake' 
Jaues  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


In  a  few  days,  in  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d., 

JOURNAL  of  the  HEART.  Volume 

the  Second.   By  Ladv  Charlotte  Burv. 

James  Cocheank  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place, 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  small  8vo., 
pOEMS  of  the  late  Hon.  WILLIAM 
ROBERT  SPENCER.    A  new  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.    To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  the  EnrroR. 
James  Cocurake  and  Co.,  U,  Waterloo-place. 


1835. 


OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
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Just  publislied,  price  4s.  Cd.  boards,  llie  Third  KJi- 
tion  of  the 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  a  DISSENTING 

MINISTER.  With  Additions  ;  aiid  with  re 
marks,  by  tlie  Rev.  Author,  \ipon  the  various  Re- 
views whicli  have  appeared  of  the  two  former  edi- 
tions. 

"  It  is  a  safe  prediction,  tliattlieleaders  of  Uissent 
will  either  stille  or  abuse  the  boolt,  yet  the  smotlier- 
ing  system  can  scarcely  succeed— it  is  sure  to  be  read 
— substantial  truth  it  certainly  is,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.'  — Monthly  Repository,  December. 

"  We  warmly  recommend  this  most  excellent  work 
to  public  notice." — British  Magazine. 

"  This  volume  is  sure  to  make  a  considerable  stir 
in  the  religious,  high  church,  and  dissenting  world." 
—Literary  Gazette. 

Smith,  lildcr,  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  186,  Stband, 
Will  publish,  in  tlie  course  of  April,  the  following 

NEW  WORKS, 
lu  one  volume  foolscap,  handsomely  bouud  in  em- 
bossed cloth,  gilt  edges, 
'T'HE  ARTIST,  or  Young  Ladies'  In- 

structor  in  Ornamental  Painting,  Drawing,  &c., 
consisting  of  Lessons  in  Grecian  Painting.  .Japan 
Painting,  Oriental  Tinting,  Pencil  Poouah,  Transfer- 
ring, Inlaying,  and  Manufacturing  Ornamented  Arti- 
cles for  Fancy  Fairs,  &c.  Uy  B.  F.  (Jandee,  Teacher. 
Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page,  printed  in  Oil  Colours,  by  Ba,\ter,  and  nume- 
rous other  Illustrative  Engravings. 

2. 

In  one  volume  foolscap,  cloth  boards, 
RAMBLES  in  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  on 
the  SCOTTISH  BORDER,  interspersed  with  brief 
Notices  of  interesting  Events  in  Border  History.  By 
Stephen  Oliver,  the  Younger,  Author  of  '  Scenes 
and  Recollections  of  Fly  Fishing.' 

3. 

Square  16mo.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  &d. 
CAROLINE,  or  the  Pleasures  of  a  Birth-Day. 
Illustrated  by  Six  Engravings  on  Wood.    By  M.  M, 
Kodwell,  Author  of  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.. 
4. 

Square  16mo.,  boimd  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
The  SPOILED  CHILD  RECLAIMED.  Illus- 
trated by  Six  Engravings  on  Wood.    By  M.  M-Rod- 
well,Author  of  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.' 


WORKS 

Published  by  Leioh  and  Son,  421,  Strand. 

DIALOGUES  IN  VAKIOUS  LANGUAGES,  SiC.  &C. 

"DLAGDON'.S  FRKNCH  INTER- 

PRETER,  half-bound,  6s.  6d. 

BERNARDO'S  ITALIAN  INTERPRETER, 
half-bouud,  6i.  («/. 

GENLIS'  MANUEL  DU  VOYAGEUR,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian,  half-bound,  6s.  6rf. 

GENLIS'  M.ANUEL  DU  VOYAGEUR,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  hall^bound,  5s. 

MABIRE'S  CONVERSATIONAL  PRECEP- 
TOR, French  and  EngUsh,  half-bound,  6.v.  6d. 

WHITTAKER'S  FRENCH  GRA.MMAR,  half- 
bound,  6.?.  6</. 

HAMONIERE'S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,  8s.;  2  vols.  9s. 

TOURIST'S  POCKET  JOURNAL,  half-bound, 
2s.  6d.  to  10s. 

GENTLEMAN'S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
WASHING  BOOK,  Is. 

FAMILY  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  WASH- 
ING-BOOK, Is. 

GUIDES  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

IN  ENGLAND,  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND, 

Published  by  Leigh  and  Son,  421,  Strand. 

ENGLAND. 

LEIGH'S  ROAD-BOOK  of  ENGLAND  and 
WALES,  18mo.,  bound,  8s. 

LEIGH'S  RO.AD-BOOK,  with  55  Maps,  18nio., 
bound,  12s. 

GUIDE   to  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT,  6s. 

LEIGH'S  POCKET  ATLAS  of  ENGLAND 
and  WALES,  ISmo.,  half-bound,  8s.  plain;  l:'s. 
coloured. 

LEIGH'S  ROAD-MAP  of  ENGLAND.  WALES, 
and  SCOTLAND.tuck.  16s. 

WALES. 

LE  IGH'S  GU I DE  to  WALES  and  MON  MOUTH- 
SHIRE.   I2mo.  cloth,  9«. 

ROBERT'S  WELSH  INTERPRETER.  Cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

LAKES. 

LEIGH'S  GUIDE  to  the  LAKES.  12mo.  cloth,  7s, 

LONDON. 

LEIGH'S  NEW  PICTURE  of  LONDON,  bound, 
6s.  i  with  Views,  Us. ;  with  Costumes,  12>.;  with  Row- 
landson's  Sketches,  15s. 

LEIGH  S  Tableau  de  LONDRES,  13mo. 
sewed,  6s. ;  bound  with  Views,  9s. 

The  ARBITR.ATOR,  or  Metropolitan  Distanco 
Map.  Sheet,  2s.;  in  Case,  or  in  form  of  a  Book, 
3s.6<f.:  Roller  and  Varnished,  4s. Gd. 

RECUEIL  de  PHRASES,  18mo.  cloth,  2s. 6'i. 

PANORAMA  of  the  THAMES  from  LONDON 
to  RICHMOND.    Case,  1/.  8s.;  coloured,  2/.lfis. 

VIEW  of  LONDON.    Case,  6*-.;  coloured,  i2s. 

VIEW  of  RICHMOND.    Case,  7s.  coloured. 

SCOTLAND. 

LEIGH'S  ROAD-BOOK  of  SCOTLAND.  18mo. 
1]ound,  8s. 

IKELAND. 

LEIGH'S  ROAD  BOOK  of  IRELAND.  13mo. 
bound,  9s. 


BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c., 
For  the  Use  of  Travellers,  published  by 
Leioh  and  Son,  421,  Strand. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLER, 
or'Econoinical  Tourist;  cloth,  6s.  6(/. 

FRANCE. 

PLANTA'S  NEW  PICTURE  of  PARIS,  ISrao. 
9s. ;  with  costumes,  12s. 

REICII.VRD'S  FRANCE,  ISmo.,  bd.  10s.  6ri. 

GUIDE  to  J?OULO(iNE  and  its  ENVIRONS, 
witli  Views  and  Plan. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  of  FRANCE,  canvas  and 
case,  '.)s.;  tuck.  10.s.  6rf. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

BOYCE'S  BELGIAN  and  DUTCH  TRAVEL- 
LER. 18ino.bd.  9s. 

BRUSSELS. 

ROMBERG'S  PICTURE  of  BRUSSELS,  18mo. 

"^'gUIDE  to  the  PLAINS  of  WATERLOO,  5s. 
PLAN  of  the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO.  4s. 

DOMEIER'S  ROAD- BOOK  of  GERM.ANY. 
18mo.  bound,  l0s.6d. 

REICIIARD'S  GERMANY'.    18mo.  bound,  12s. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  of  GERMANY  and 
FRANCE.    Canvas  and  case,  15s. ;  tuck,  17s. 

THE  RHINE. 

SCHREIBER'S  GUIDE  down  the  RHINE. 
18mo.  bound.  9s.  ,„  ^, 

PANORAMA  of  the  RHINE.  Case,  10s.  6d.; 
coloured,  II.  Is. 

PANORAMA  of  the  MAINE,  case,  6s.;  co- 
loured, I2s. 

SWITZERLAND. 

EBEL'S  SWITZERLAND  and  ATLAS,  bd.,  ICS. 
PANORAMA  of  SWITZERLAND  from  MONT 
RIGHI,  case,  12s.;  coloured.  U.  4s. 

ITALY. 

REICHARD'S  ITxVLY,  18mo.  bound,  10s.  fd. 
VASI'S  PICTURE  of  ROME,  18mo.  bound,  12s. 

 NAPLES,   18mo-,  bouud, 

10s.  6d. 

TR.WELLING  MAP  of  ITALY,  canvas  and 
case,  los. ;  tuck,  17s.  . 

PANORAMA  of  ROME,  II.  Us.  6d.  iilam; 
21. 12s.  6d.  coloured. 

RUSSIA,  ETC. 

REICHARD'S    DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  and 
RUSSIA,  18mo.  bound,  7s. 
GUIDE  to  MOSCOW,  with  PLAN,  l8mo.  bd. 

SPAIN,  ETC. 

REICHARD'S  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL.  18mo. 
bound,  7s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

PANORAMA  of  CONSTANTINOPLE  and  its 
ENVIRONS,  from  SCUTARI,  II.  plain,  or  1/.  Us. 
coloured. 

.Also  an  extensive  Collection  of  Giudes,  Books  ot 
Travels,  and  Maps. 


J  Ubt  ready,  in  two  volumes,  price  10s.,  similar  to  the 
beautiful  Editions  of  Byron  and  Burns, 

THE  SONGS  ot  ENGLAND  and  SCOT- 
LAND. The  First  Volume  contains  the  Eng- 
lish Songs,  comprising,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  RiTsoN's  well-known  collection,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.,  published  at  the  price  of  two  guineas ;  a  selec- 
tion from  his  Ancient  Minstrelsy,  with  m  uiy  other 
bongs  of  first-rate  merit,  which  that  learned  Editor 
seems  to  have  totally  overlooked.  Numerous  notes 
are  added  from  the  works  of  Percy,  Ritson,  Ellis, 
SoUTHEY.  Campbell,  BRVD0Es,GiFFORD,and  others, 
to  which  the  Editor  has  subjoined  short  historical 
notices.  The  whole  is  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronological  order,  commencing  with  the  line  old 
drinking  song  pruited  in  our  carbest  English  Come- 
dy, ■  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  supposed  by  Oldys 
to  have  appeared  fust  in  1553 ;  following  on  Mar- 
lowe's celebrated  address  of  '  The  Shepherd  to 
hii  Love,'  and  '  Choice  Flowers'  from  SHAKSPEAni, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Raleigh, 
Ford,  down  to  the  present  day.  Each  song  has  the 
name  of  its  author  attached  to  it  w  herever  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  Editor  states  with  pleasure  that 
he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  and  correct 
several  errors  of  this  kind— some  of  importance. 

The  volume  of  Scottish  Songs  has  been  arrangeil 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  English  Series. 

The  Editor  has  carefully  collated  the  different 
texts,  and  abides  by  the  original  readings;  he  has 
carefully  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  several 
Editors  and  Commentators,  iiortli  and  south,  and 
believes  he  sh,all  be  the  means  of  making  even  more 
widely  known  the  many  exquisite  lyrics  that  the 
poets  of  Great  Briiain  scattered  with  a  wanton  pro- 
fusion, and  present,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  autiqua- 
ri.an  reader,  several  songs  of  great  merit  omitted  in 
our  most  popular  Anthologies.  The  songs  of  Eng- 
land .and  Ireland,  as  they  differ  not  in  character,  are 
united  in  the  first  volume. 

The  First  Volume  is  embellished  with  a  Portrait 
of  Richard  Lovelace,  from  a  Painting  by  Dobson, 
in  Dulwich  College,  engraved  by  W.  C.  Edwards; 
and  a  Vignette,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, of  the  Sliep- 
herd-boy  piping  to  his  flock,  engraved  by  C.  Rolls. 

The  Second  Volume  is  illustrated  with  a  Portrait 
of  Allan  Cunningham, engraved  by  W.  C.  EdwardS; 
and  a  Vignette,  by  Stothard,  of  '  The  Lovers,'  en- 
graved also  by  Charles  Rolls. 

Loudon:  James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo- 
place,  Pall-mall;  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh; 
John  Smith  and  Son,  Glasgow  ;  William  Grapel,  Li- 
verpool; and  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Dublin. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 
Allan  Cunningham's  splendid  Edition  of  the 
LIFE  and  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS,  now 
completed  in  3  vols. 


A  CATECHISM,  of  NATl 

LOSOPHY;  Part  11.  Compi 


Published  this  Day,  at  9d.  each,  sewed,  or  Is.  neatly 
bound, 
I. 

NATURAL  PHI- 

rehending  Hv- 

drostatics.  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics. 
By  George  Lees,  A.M.,  Mathematical  Master  in  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  and  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by- 
Sixty  Wood-euls. 

2. 

A  CATECHISM  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
in  which  the  Principles  of  the  Science  are  explained 
ill  a  popular  form.  By  Thomas  Murray,  LL.D., 
Author  of  Tlie  Literary  History  of  Galloway.'  &c.. 
and  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh. 
Being  a  Continuation  of 

OLIVER  &  BOYD'S  CATECHISMS  of  ELE- 
MENTARY KNOWLEDGE;  elucidating  the  more 
simple  Principles  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts. 

Published  by  Oliver  .and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and 
Sirapkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 


KNIGHT'S  PATENT  SPRING  PEN-HOLDER* 
aMlK  use  of  Metallic  Pens  in  this 
country  has  become  so  general,  that  an  invention 
which  corrects  their  defects,  and  remarkably  im- 
proves their  usefulness,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unim- 
portant. The  objects  accomplished  by  the  New- 
Patent  Spring  Pen-Holder  w  ill  be  best  explained  by 
first  offering  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of  the  Metallic  Pen,  as 
hitherlu  used,  compared  w  ith  the  Quill  Pen: — 
advantages  of  the  metallic  pen. 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  has  a  permanent  clearness  and 
perfection  of  stroke,  surjiassmg,  when  it  is  well 
made,  what  the  quill  can  produce  for  a  little  time, 
even  when  first  made  or  mended. 

2.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  always  ready,  saving  the  la- 
bour and  loss  of  time  of  pen-making  and  pen- 
mending,  and  the  consequent  evils  of  interruption 
to  the  work  upon  which  the  writer  is  employed. 

3.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  cheaper,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly; one  pen,  carefully  wiped,  will  do  the  service 
of  mauy  quills,  independently  of  the  saving  of 
time  in  peu-mending.  It  has  been  ascertaiued, 
that  in  one  office  in  London,  of  moderate  size,2U0f. 
per  annum  is  saved  by  the  use  of  Steel  I'ens. 

disadvantages  iiF  the  metallic  fen,  as 
hitherto  used. 

1.  The  Metallic  Pen  is  more  difficult  to  use  than  the 
quill  pen.  It  often  pierces  the  paper,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sharp  points,  and  general  stiffness; 
or  starts  so  as  to  scatter  the  ink.  The  hand  which 
uses  it  must  move  with  extreme  precision  to 
obviate  these  evils.  Tomake  afree  up-stroke  with 
the  metallic  pen,  in  consequence  of  its  stiffness,  is 
scarcely  possible.  How  ever  soft  may  be  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  his  paper  rests,  the  writer  feels 
as  when  writing  with  a  quill  pen  upon  paper  laid 
on  bare  wood  or  metal. 

2.  The  more  etn»trained  motion  of  the  hand, which  is 
indispensable  to  tlie  ordinary  use  of  the  metallio 
pen,  sooner  fatigues  the  writer. 

3.  The  constraint  and  fatigue  induced  by  the  me- 
tallic pen  cause  the  performance  to  be  much 
slower. 

correction  or  the  disadvantages  of  the  metal' 
us  pen,  by  KNioH-r's  Patent  Spring  JPzs* 
Holder. 

The  new  PATENT  SPRING  PEN  -  HOLDER, 
while  it  renders  the  act  of  w  riting  itself  easier  with 
any  pen,  leaves  to  the  Metallic  Pen  all  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  tJUILL,  AND  ENTIRELY  OBVI- 
ATES THE.  DISADVANTAGES.  Bij  (lUowing  the  length 
of  what  m.ay  be  called  the  axis  of  the  Pen,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  nib  and  the  writer's  Jinijer.  to  vartj 
ticcordini]  to  the  pressure  made,  the  baud  may  descend 
considerably  without  making  the  pen  scratch  the 
paper,  and  rise  w  ithout  causing  the  pen  to  leave  it. 
The  freedom  of  motion  thus  attained  produces  thes*» 
effects  ;— 

1.  nie  difficulty  of  writing  with  the  common  Steel 
Pen  at  once  ceases  w  hen  the  pen  is  united  with  the 
Patent  Sprhig-IIolder. 

2.  The  fatigue  is  prevented. 

3.  The  slowness  is  replaced  by  rapidity. 

The  elasticity  of  the  Holder  is  regulated  by  a 
screw  ,  so  that  every  w  riter  is  enabled  to  adjust  it  to 
his  own  habit  or  fancy. 

The  instrument  is  not  in  the  least  complicated,  and 
not  liable  to  be  out  of  order. 

It  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  Metallic  Pens  now  made. 

It  is  not  of  expensive  construction,  so  that  it  may 
be  attained  at  small  cost,  by  the  thousands  of  per- 
scms  who  now  use  Steel  Pens. 


Tlie  Patent  Spring  Pen-Holdcr  is  issued  in  cases, 
adapted  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  «ith  directions 
for  use,  signed  by  C.  Knight,  on  each,  at  the  foUow- 
ing  pri<-es:  — 

In  Albata,  fur  any  pen,  2s. 

In  Albata,  for  shout  pen,  w  ith  four  pens,  3i. 

In  Silver,  ebonit  handle,  for  short  pen,  with 
four  pens,  6s. 

In  Silver,  ivory  handle,  for  short  pen,  with  tour 

'"^Booksellers,  Stationers,  .and  Jewellers,  may  be 
supplied  wholesale,  on  application  to  Mr.  Knight,  22, 
Ludgate-street,  or  through  the  Agents  for  tlio  Sale  of 
his  Publications. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE: 


April, 


I'licc  2s.  Gd. 

T7LEMENTS  of  TRUTH;  or  the  Mis- 

sionary  Assistant  aiidVade  Mccum.  Intended 
.also  for  scliools,  private  families,  and  solitary  stu- 
dents. In  whicJi  all  the  grand  fundanieutals  of  Di- 
vine truth  arc  developeii,  proved,  simplified,  and 
rendered  comprehensible  to  the  meanest  intellect  in 
its  natural  and  rudest  state. 

By  James  Kondeau. 
Houghton  and  Co.  30,  Poultry. 


De<lieated,  by  Special  Command,  to  the  King. 
In  a  few  days,  price  '^Is.,  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
•|\TARTIN  S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 
COLONIES.  With  numerous  Maps  and  .iu- 
thorised  Otticial  Documents, hitherto  unpublished,) 
StatistkMl  Charts,  &c. 

Containing  Africa,  Australasia,  &c. — Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  Swan  River,  South 
Australia,  Falkland  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
St,  Helena,  Ascension,  Sic. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


Ready  the  1st  of  April,  Part  XII.  of 

'THE  GALLERY  of  MODERN  BRI- 
TISH ARTISTS.  Publithing  in  Monthly 
Parts  at  Is  each,  containing  three  fine  Im\uessionB 
of  the  Plates,  with  Letter-press  descriptive  of  the 
subjects,  and  critical  notices  of  the  Artists.  A  few 
copies  are  prepared  with  proofs  upon  India  Paper, 
price  2s.  each. 

Observations  of  the  Public  Press. 

"  The  work  deserves  an  extensive  circulation." — 
The  Athemeum,  Oct.  11, 1834. 

"  The  plates  are  executed  in  the  first  possible 
style.  '— Weekly  Dispatch,  July  D?. 
^    We  look  upon  it  as  .an  undertaking  of  unques- 
tionable excellence  and  of  national  importance." — 
Glasgow  Courier,  Aug.  ly. 

*'  It  is  got  up  with  much  elegance,  and  the  En- 
gravings are  executed  in  a  style  which  does  juslice  to 
the  beautifid  designs  of  the  eminent  artists  who  .are 
engaged  in  the  publication,"— Edinburgh  Observer, 
Sept.  12. 

London:  Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Stationers'-conrt;  ami  T.  W.  Stevens.  10,  Derby- 
street,  King's-cross;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

'SHE  SAT  WITHIN  THE  ABBEY  WALLS,' 
And  the  Companion  Song  of 

•BE.^UTY'S  QUEEN," 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Lady. 
'T'HESE,  Barnett's  two  popular  Songs, 

still  continue  their  most  extrao  dinary  and  suc- 
cessful career, andh.ive  already  passed  througli  tlirec 
editions.  Being  so  much  sung  at  the  various  Even- 
ing Concerts,  the  demand  has  recently  exceeded 
anything  hitherto  known.  Large  supplies  of  both 
have  also  left  this  coimtry  for  America,  the  East  nnd 
West  Indies,  and  nearly  the  wliole  of  our  distant 
Britislr  Possessions.  Nearer  home  their  progress  is 
still  more  rapid;  thro>ighout  Scotland  they  liave  be- 
come universal  favourites,  and  the  Irish  Newspapers 
speak  loudly  in  praise  of  the  words  and  music  of 
both  songs.  Nearly  100  Provincial  Journals  have 
recorded  their  admiration  of  both  h.ilhids,  which 
were  published  in  France  within  twenty-four  hoiu's 
of  their  arrival,  arranged  both  for  Flute  and  Guitar ; 
while,  iu  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  tlieir  music 
has  been  transferred  to  the  musical  snuffboxes,  .as  a 
lasting  inonument  of  the  composer's  skill, — London 
Paper,  December,  1834. 

Loudon;  Smitli  and  Co.,  185,  Oxford-street. 


Second  edition,  revised,  18mo.,price  Is.  6d.  bound, 
A  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
-'^  MAR,  Philosophical  and  Praclicjil;  with  Ex 
ercises;  adapted  to  the  Analytical  Mode  of  Tuition- 
For  the  Use  of  Schools,  or  Private  Students.  By. 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  M'CulL(,ch,  AM.,  Minister  of  Kelso. 

*»*  The  sale  of  a  large  impression  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  months,  is  the  most  gratifying 
proof  of  tlie  general  approbation  w  ith  which  this 
Manual  lias  been  received. — In  revising  the  Work 
for  a  second  edition,  the  author  has  been  anxious  to 
render  it  still  more  deserving  of  public  favour.  The 
.suggestions  which  were  communicated  by  many  intel- 
ligent teachers,  h.ave  received  his  most  a"ttentive  con- 
sideration; and  several  alterations  have  been  made, 
which,  he  trusts,  will  better  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  education.  The  definitions  and  rules  intended  to 
be  committed  to  memory  have  been  shortened,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  still  more  to  the  juvenile 
capacity;  and  various  modes  of  expression  which 
were  considered  too  difficult  for  beginners,  have  been 
replacedby  othersof greatersimplicity.  Nochange, 
however,  has  been  made,  eitiier  in  the  leading  prin- 
ciples or  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Work ; 
as  the  Author  is  happy  to  find  that  these  have  been 
warmly  approved  by  the  most  experienced  instruct- 
ors of  youth. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Loudon. 

.\lso,  by  the  same  Author, 
A  SERIES  of  LESSONS,  in  Prose  and  Verse- 
progressively  arranged.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  2s.6d- 
bound. 

A  COURSE  of  ELE.MENTARY  HEADING  in 
SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE.  Fifth  Edition. 
12mo.  3s.  Qd.  bound. 


NEW  AND  INTERE.STING  WORKS, 

Published  by  W.  Kinn,  14,  Chandos-strect,  Wcs' 
Strand,  and 
H.  and  E.  Sheffield,  132,  Fleet  street. 
1. 

Price  5s.,  handsomely  bound  in  miu'occo,  with  giU 

edges,  and  appropriate  Illustrations, 
'THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HEART;  or, 
SENTIMENTAL  POCKET  COMPANION, 
forming  a  Book  of  Universal  Reference. 

"  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  amusing  '  Com- 
panions' of  its  kind,  that  we  ever  met  with." — 
Standard. 

"  It  is  full  of  sentiment,  and  '  right  mcrrie'  withal; 
the  Illustrations  are  sweetly  characteristic." — Globe. 
2. 

TR.A.VELLING  PIQl  ET;  a  New  and  Fashion- 
able Game  for  Old  and  Young,  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
on  a  fine  day,  or  a  rainy  day.    By  Lady  Caroline 

C  .    Price  Is.  6d.,  gilt  edges,  with  appropriate 

Counters,  and  several  Comic  Illustrations. 

"  This  delightful  novelty  will  afford  considerable 
amusement  and  fun.  It  is,  moreover,  elegantly  "  got 
up." — New  Bell's  Messenger. 

*'  It  is  so  compact,  that  it  will  slip  easily  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  or  a  lady's  reticule." — Cheltenham 
Free  Press. 

3. 

A  FRIENDLY  APPEAL  to  PARENTS  .and 
GUARDIANS  on  behalf  of  their  CHILDREN; 
being  the  '  Introductory  Treatise'  to  Kidd's  Minia- 
ture' Domestic'  Libraiy.    Sixth  edition,  Is. 

"  This  "  Friendly  Appeal"  must  interest  all  who 
have  the  management  of  little  children.  Its  cheap- 
ness  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  reader. — 
Spectator. 

4. 

TWENTY  minutes'  AnVICE  ON 

1.  THE  GOUT  and  RHEUM.VriSM,  with  New 
Remedies,  Is. 

2.  CORNS,  BUNNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
WARTS,  WHITLOE.S,  &c.  Is,  6rf. 

3.  STOMACH-ACHE,  HEAD  -VCHE,  TOOTH- 
ACHE, EAR  ACHE.  &c.,  Is. 

4.  THE  EYES,  and  on  PRESERVING  the 
SIGHT,  Is.  (V. 

5  DIET.  REGIMEN,  and  all  Matters  connected 
with  Health;  together  with  Rules,  by  the  observ- 
ance of  which  a  person  may  live  to  a  great  age,  with- 
out consulting;  any  medical  man.  Is. 
^  6.  TUMOURS,  ERUPTIONS,  BRUISES, 
Spr.iins,  Pimples,  Ring-worm,  Erysipelas,  Ike,  Is.  (>d. 

7.  CONSUMPTION,  INFLAMMATION  of  the 
Lungs,  Astli 
Is.  iid. 

5. 

THE  BOOK  of  COURTSHIP;  or.  Hymeneal 
Directory.    Price  l.v.  tid.,  with  Engravings, 

"  A  jewel  of  a  book  for  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men."— Sun, 

6. 

The  BOOK  of  MATRIMONY.   Price  ls.6if.,  with 

Engravings. 

**  An  excellent  companion  to  its  amusing  predeces- 
sor, the  '  Book  of  Courtship.'  " — Morning  Post. 

7. 

Tlie  BOOK  of  ELEGANCE.  A  Glance  at  a  Mo- 
dern Belle's  Toilette :  showing  the  ex.iot  manner  iu 
which  the  Ladies  of  England  are  "  made  up."  Price 
If.  with  Engravings. 

8. 

The  BOOK  of  FASHION.  Price  Is.,  with  En- 
gravings. 

"  By  the  shade  of  Brummell !  this  is  an  excellent 
performance!" — Post. 

9. 

The  LOVER  S  OWN  BOOK,  or  Mirror  of  the 
Soul.    Eighth  Edition,  with  Engravings,  Is. 

10. 

Tlic  BOOK  of  GF.NTILITY,  or,  the  Why  and 
Because  of  Polite  Society.    Is.  6if..  with  Engravings. 
11. 

SIX  HINTS  to  BACHELORS.  ByaVohmteer. 
Illustrated  by  Cruikshauk.    Is.,  Sixth"Editioii. 
12. 

TRICKS  upon  TRAVELLERS.  A  Book  of  ge- 
neral Reference  for  all  who  regard  their  Health. 
Is.       with  Engravings.    Fifth  Edition. 

"  This  excellent  little  book  is  a  kind  of '  miniature 
.\ecum,'  exposing  the  frauds  which  are  practised 
upon  the  public  in  most  articles  of  consumption.  It 
contains  imerriiig  tests  .whereby  these  frauds  may  be 
instantaneously  discovered." — Bell's  Messenger. 
13. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  TRIP  to  GREENWICH. 
(A  companion  to  '■  Hood's  Epping  Hunt."J  With 
Seven  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  Is.  firf. 

14. 

CRUIKSHANK  v.  SIR  ANDREW  AGNEW. 
With  numerous  Engravings,  price  Is.  i'<d. 

"  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  little  worii 
to  liypochondrinrs .  and  those  w  ho  require  fun  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  Engr.avings  are  humorous  in  the 
extreme.'' — Sunday  Times. 

15. 

WATERING  and  SEA-BATHING  PLACES  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  &c.  —  PICTURE-yUE 
NOVELTIES. 

This  day,  with  numerous  engravings,  by  Bonner, 
K inn's  Isle  of  Wight  Guide,  6,!.,  (the  cheapest 

and  handsomest  edition  extant) ;  with  Southajiptox, 

bound  together,  9s. 


^  Kidd's  Southampton  Guide,  many  Engravings, 

■   Brioiiton,  separate,    mth  fifteen  En- 

gravings, Is.  e-i. 

 Briohtos,  WcRTHiNG,  and  Boonor,  &c., 

ditto.  4,v.  6d. 

  Hastings,  2s.  6A;  St.  Leonaiid's,  2s.; 

ToNBRioGE  Wells,  '^s.  i'd. 

 Sea-side  Reminiscences,  with  seventeen 

Engravings,  Is.  6(f. 

  Gravesekd  and  Milton  Guide,  Is.,  with 

twelve  Engravings. 

  Dover,  Is.  6rf.;  Hebne  Bay,  Is.  61;  Rich- 
mond, &c.,  3s  6rf. 

  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  liO  Engravingi,  6s. 

bound. 

The  above,  together  with  many  others,  at  equally 
low  prices,  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  W.  Kidd, 
14,  Chandos-street,  and  H.  and  E.  Sheffield,  132, 
Fleet  street. 


^HE  MUSIC  BOOK  of  BEAUTY  for 

1835!  containing  twelve  original  Songs,  and  a 
set  of  Quadrilles,  the  Music  written  expressly  by  the 
following  Eminent  Composers: — John  liarnett,  J. 
Blewitt,  Henry  R.  Bishop,  J,  A,  Harnett,  L.  ilycrs, 
T.  H.  Severn,  and  the  Chevalier  Neukumra. 

On  no  one  work  published  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  we  such  a  record  of  the  unilbrmity 
of  criticism  as  is  here  presented  in  the  instance 
of  the  •  Music  Boolv  of  Beauty.'  This  publica- 
tion has  now  been  favourably  reviewed  in  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  provincial  newspapers; 
many  of  them  old  and  distinguished  chroniclers  of 
beauties  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  .\rts;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  Song  in  the  collection  but  what  has 
been  introduced  with  distinguished  success  at  the 
Nobility's  concerts.  As  the  limited  space  here  al- 
lotted us  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  giving  the 
extracts  from  the  country  newsi  apers,  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  London  Press  must  suffice.  Arnold's 
Magazine  of  the  Fine  .\rts  says, — ''  We  cannot  dis- 
miss the  work  without  expressing  our  admiration  of 
its  embossed  title-page,  which  is  brilliant  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  ;  it  is  even  curious 
as  a  work  of  fine  art."  'The  True  Sun*  reports,— 
"  Indecfl.  indcetl,  this  is  what  it  purports  to  be — 
The  Music  Book  of  Beauty.  The  words — the  titlp— 
the  music— the  binding — are  all  in  perfect  keeping 
— tasteful,  spirited,  and  beautiful."  '  Bell's  Life' 
nftirms, — "  As  a  present  to  amusical  friend,  it  equals 
in  appearance  the  most  tasteful  of  our  Annuals." 
The  '  Court  Journal'  has,—"  We  have  not,  for  along 
time,  seen  a  Musical  Work  produced  in  so  splendid 
a  style  as  this;  it  s  truly — The  Mesic  Book  of 
Beauty.  The  title-page  is  in  most  delicate  white 
and  gold  enamel,  magnificently  ornamented  with 
gold.  In  tiutli,  these  compositions  are  distinguished 
by  taste,  spirit,  and  beauty."  '  The  New  Bell's  Mes- 
senger' gives,—"  Tills  is  truly  a  book  for  a  fair  lady's 
boudoir;  tlw  gorgeousuess  of  its  watered  silk  bind- 
ing, gold  enrichments,  and  title-page, is  dazzling:  the 
melodies  are  graceful  and  fiow  ing,  and  many  are  the 
fair  fingers  and  pretty  lips  that  will  he  employed  in 
rejieating  them."  From  the  '  Weekly  Disim'tch,' — 
"  One  of  the  most  elegant  ornaments  thi\t  ever  graced 
the  boudoir.  \\'hitiiig's  proverbial  taste  w  as  never 
more  beautifully  disphayed  than  on  tliis  occasion. 
The  whole  of  the  poetry  is  by  Edmund  Smith,  Esq. 
This  gentleman  pnssesses  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
great  ilepth  of  thought,  arising  from  a  proper  and 
necessary  ol  scrvation  of  nature  as  it  is."  From  the 
'  Sunday  Times' w  e  lake  the  following, — "  This  ele- 
gant publication  is  likely  to  be  a  great  favourite  w  ith 
the  ladies,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  com)iosers  of  the  day.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  in  the  getting  up  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man who '  w  ants  an  elegant  present  for  his  adored' 
need  seek  no  further."  ■  The  Satirist'  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute, — "  It  is  evident  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  produce  an  elegant,  uniciue,  and  novel 
\\ork  under  this  title;  which  is  splendidly  orna- 
mented and  got  up  with  extreme  cure  and  taste.  It 
is  inijiossilile  too  highly  to  extol  the  graceful  and 
pleasing  form  of  this  work,  and  no  language  can  do 
sufficient  justice  to  its  intellectual  merit."  '  The 
Monthly  Magazine'  remarks, — "One  of  the  most  splen- 
did productions  w  e  have  ever  seen  even  iu  the  bright 
world  of  music.  It  is  positively  dazzling,  and  casts 
the  entire  host  of  .\unuals  into  shade.  The  poetry 
is  by  Edmund  Smith.  Escp,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  suceessfuUy  before  the  puWie  as  a  lyric  poet; 
and  the  music  by  the  very  liesf  ot  our  musicians, 
containing  some  of  their  happiest  efforts. "  The  '  Old 
Bell's  .Messenger'  of  July  2ti,  remarks, — "  \^'c  have 
nut  had  till  now  an  opportunity  of  noticing  what  we 
consider  a  great  treat  to  the  lovers  of  harmony,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  '  Music  Book  of  Beauty  for  1835.' 
Independent  of  its  contents,  we  pronomice  it  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  and  splendidly  got-up  books  ex- 
tant, luid  a  fit  ornament  for  the  boiuloir  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom. "  .\ud  the  ■  Morning  He- 
rald'of  August  2.  aflds,— •' This  publication  might 
with  more  pi-opriety  be  called  the  Beautiful  Music 
Book,  for  its  appoinlmcuts  could  scaively  be  sur- 
passed in  richness  and  elegance.  Its  more  important 
contents  are  not  wholly  unworthy  of  some  Fuch  dis- 
tinction, as  they  aie  for  the  most  part,  compositions 
of  merit  —  the  contributions  of,  amongst  others.  Bi- 
shop, Neukomm.  and  the  Baruetts.  fhere  is  no  great 
originality  in  any  of  these,  but  they  are  agreeable 
subjects,  cleverly  harmonized,  and  adapted  to  the 
Piano-tbrte.  The' poetry  of  the  volume  is  wholly  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  named  Smith,  and  is  of  the 
touching  char.acter  which  di>tmguishes  the  Bayley 
school  of  sentimental  sonnet. 

London:  .Smith  and  Co.  18.'),  Oxford-street. 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
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On  the  1st  of  April  was  comiiluted  (Ijy  the  piiUication  of  Part  XllOin  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  14s..  or  1  vol.  royal  4to.,  price  1/.  Us.Gd.,  clesantly  bound  in  morocco 

cloth,  with  yilt  edyes,  containing 

NINETY-SIX  ENGRAVINGS 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  Original  Paintings  made  expressly  by  R.  WE.STALL,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  J.MARTIN,  Esq.;  with  Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  HOBART  GAUNTER,  15.D, 
INTERESTING  WORKS  just  published,  by  Edward  Chitrton,  (late  Bull  and  Churton),  26,  Holies-street:— 


In  1  volume,  price  7s.  6d. 
THAUMATURGIA;  or,   Elucidations  of  the  Marvellous, 

By  an  Oxonian. 
"  Rombastes  kept  the  devil's  bird 
.•^hut  in  the  pommel  of  his  sword. 
And  taught  him  all  the  cunning  pi-anks 
Of  past  and  future  mountebanks." — Hudibras. 

2. 

In  1  volume  bound,  price  5s. 

The  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  its  OWN  TEACHER;  or, 

the  Study  of  French  divested  of  all  its  difficulties.  By  Rene  Aliva,  Author 
of  the  '  Anti-Spelling  Book.' 

3. 

Sixth  Edition,  price  Is.  Gd. 

The  ANTI-SPELLING  BOOK.  A  new  System  of  teach- 
ing Children  to  read  without  Spelling. 

4. 

In  1  volume  8vo.,  with  Sixteen  Portraits,  price  14s. 

JUNOT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  WOMEN. 

5. 

Landseer  and  Meadows's  illustrated  Edition  of 

THE    ROMANCE    OF  HISTORY. 

ENGLAND,  by  Henry  Keele,  with  Twenty-one  Illustrations,  3  volumes, 
price  18s. 

FRANCE,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  with  Twenty-one  Illustiations,  3  volumes, 
price  18s. 

ITALY,  by  C.  Macfarlane,  with  Twenty-one  Illustrations,  3  volumes, 
price  18s. 

SPAIN,  by  Don  T.  de  Trueba,  with  Twenty-one  Illustrations,  3  volumes, 
price  18s. 


6. 

In  1  volume,  price  lOs.  6d., 

PROVINCIAL  SKETCHES.' 

By  the  Author  of  the  '  Usurer's  Daughter,'  &c.  &c. 
7. 

In  1  volume,  price  lOi.  6rf., 

THE  SKETCH    BOOK    OF   THE  SOUTH. 

8. 

In  3  Tolumes,  price  II.  Bs.  6<i., 
THE  CAPTIVE. 
By  the  Author  of  the  '  Pilgiim  Brothers.' 
9. 

In  8vo.  price  5s.  6i., 
ST.  LEON.    A  Drama,  in  Three  Acts. 
10. 

Elegantly  bound  in  Morocco,  price  1/.  Is., 
THE  ORIENTAL  ANNUAL  for  1835. 
II. 

^'  In  Morocco,  price  1/.  Is., 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ANNUAL  for  1835. 


12. 

Uniform  with  the  '  Geographical,' 


THE  BIBLICAL  ANNUA 

13. 


pnicai,' 
L  FOR 


1835. 


Second  edition,  price  \s., 

THE   PEOPLE    OR    THE  PEERAGE. 

14. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  Is., 

WHO  SHALL  BE  OUR  LEADERS  ? 

Addressed  to  the  People  of  England. 


INTERESTING  WORKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

JAMES  COCHRANE  AND  CO.,  11,  V^ATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


H  E 


ALLAN  CUNNINGH.AM'S  EDITION  OF  BURNS. 
Unifororm  with  the  popular  Series  of  the  Works  of  Byron  and  Scott. 
Complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  small  8vo.,  splendidly  illustrated  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  D.  0.  Hill,  Esq.,  price  5s.  each. 

LIFE       AND       WORKS       OF       ROBERT       BURNS.       By    Allan    Cunningha  m 


"  The  Life  of  Burns,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  surpasses  all  the  Biographies  that  have  been  prefixed  to  tlie  modern  republications  of  men  of  genius.  Without 
excepting  Southey's  Nelson,  it  equals  the  best  of  the  various  lives  that  have  been  published  during  the  present  century.  The  staple  of  the  work  is  the  product  »f 
years,  perhaps  of  a  wliole  life."— Spectator. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    SIR    EGERTON    BRYDGES,    Baut.,   K.  J. 

In  two  vols.  8vo.,  embellished  witli  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  the  celebrated  Picture  by  Carleni,  and  another  in  his  71st  vear,  painted  and  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work,  by  Francis  Danby,  A.K.A.    Price  28s.  in  morocco  cloth. 

Containing — Anecdotes  .and  Reminiscences  of  Gray — Itonstetten— Haller — Dr.  .lohnson — Cowper — Mrs.  Montagu — Gibbon — Pitt — Fox — Erskine — Canning— 
Hayley— Gilford— Burns — Byron — Scott— Southey— and  nearly  all  the  leading  Literary  and  Political  Characters  of  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

"  This  accomplislied  writer  has  just  published  a  very  interesting  book,  in  which  he  lias  exhibited  some  carious  portraits  of  his  contemporaries." — Times. 

CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER'S  SKETCHES  IN  PORTUGAL  DURING   THE  CIVIL  WAR  OF  1034; 

With  Observations  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Portugal.   8vo.  plates.    lOs.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Sketches  should  be  slight,  desultory,  characteristic,  and  pleasant  reading ;  and  such  is  this  volume." — Literaiy  Gazette. 

Dr.  LANG'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Ill  two  thick  volumes,  post  8vo.,  with  an  acciu'ate  Map  of  the  Colony,  price  21s.  in  cloth, 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

Comprising  numerous  Illustrations  of  the  tendency  and  working  of  the  Tr.ansportation  System,  and  the  Capabilities  of  the  Colony  for  an  Extensive  Emi- 


gration 


By  John  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  Princijial  of  the  Australian  College,  New  South  Wales. 
"  We  have  seen  the  laud,  and  behold!  it  is  veiy  good."— Judges  xviii.  9. 
"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  all  Emigrants,  and  to  tlie  Heads  of  the  Colonial  Department  at  home." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger-. 


THE    PICTURE,    AND    THE  PROSPEROUSMAN. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  These  stories  are  of  varied  degrees  of  excellence,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  of  interest,  for  there  can  bo  but  one  opinion  as  to  both  possessing  the 
highest  claims  to  the  best  recommendation  we  can  give  them.  With  his  racy  and  original  humour,  and  quick  perceptions,  it  is  the  author's  own  fault  if  his  pen  be 
not  at  all  times  successful.  He  has  in  him,  at  least,  tlie  elements  of  greatness — a  flue  taste — an  enlarged  knowledge  of  human  nature — a  happy  mode  of  arranging 
and  working  out  a  story— gi'eat  skill  in  the  display  of  character  — and  an  easy  and  graceful  style  of  composition.  His  volumes  are  deeply  interesting,  and  highly 
attractive." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  CAVENDISH.' 
Now  ready,  and  to  be  had  of  all  respectable  Booksellers, 

WILL     W  A  T  C  H.     By  the  Author  of  '  Cavendish.' 

To  which  are  appended  the  whole  of  the  Correspondence  and  Statement  relative  to  Captain  Marryat.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout. 
"The  words  ■  Second  Edition'  justify  our  favourable  report  upon  this  noiel,  and  show  that  the  talent  it  displays  has  been  justly  appreciated  by  the 
public.'' — Literary  Gazette. 

In  small  8vo.,  price  7s.  6rf., 
THE  CRUISE  ;  on,  A  PROSPECT  or  the  WEST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

A  Tropical  Sketch,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Uluslrative.  By  Robert  Nugent  Dunbar. 
"  The  lyre  is  not  yet  quite  silent.  It  breaks  upon  the  car  now  and  then  «itli  a  sudden  burst  of  melody,  that  makes  us  regret  how  seldom  the  finjers  of  inspira- 
tion sweep  over  its  cliords.  In  other  times  1'he  Cruise  would  have  been  read  with  avidity;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  in  this  age  of  political  exitement, 
to  appreciate  its  quiet  and  eloquent  beauties.  Mr.  Dunbar,  however,  has  no  reason  to  be  the  less  satislied  with  his  success.  Wlienever  his  vivid  description  of  the 
Antilles  may  chance  to  be  read,  he  will  place  a  seed  of  pleasure  whic'.i  must  in  time  spring  up  to  maturity.  His  volume  is  a  sortof  poetical  view  of  the  West  India 
Islands." — Atlas. 

In  I  vol.  8vo.,  price  lOs.  6d.  in  cloth, 
SKETCHES     IN     PROSE     AND  VERSE. 


By  G.  F.  Richardson,  Translator  of  the '  Works  of  Koruer,'  &:e. 
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WORKS 

Published  by  Jackson  and  Walford.  18,  St.  Paul's 
Cliuichyard. 
1. 

PROFESSOR     VAUGHAN    on  the 

CAUSES  of  the  CORKUPTION  of  CHRIS- 
TIANITY.   Svo.  10s.  6<i.  cloth. 

2. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  of  Dr.  WARDL.WV'S 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
3. 

The  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  Q.  Q.  By  the  late 
Jane  TAyLoa.  Seveuth  Edition.  Two  vols.  12mo. 
9s.  boards. 

4. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  late  JANE  TAYLOR.  A 
pen-  Edition,  in  one  vol.  12mo.   5s.  boards. 

5. 

HYMNS  for  INFANT  MINDS.  By  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert and  Jane  Taylor.  Twenty-sixth  Edition. 
IHnio,    Is.  Grf.  liall-bouud. 

Of  J.  and  \V.  may  also  be  had  the  other 
Works  by  the  same  Authors. 

In  a  few  days, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFK.  CHARACTER  and 
WRITINGS  of  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.  Knight, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Bv  J.  B.  Williams. 
Esq.,  L.L.D.,  F.S.A.  Witli  a  full-  length  Portrait, 
taken  from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  iiossession  of 
the  family, 

NEW  WORKS, 
Just  published  by  Richard  Bentley,  8,  New  Bur- 
liugtou-strect, 

rPBI.ISHER  IN  ORPINARV  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 
1. 

In  2  voh.  Svo.,  with  jdatcs, 

A  VOYAGE  of  DISCOVERY  to  AFRICA 

and  ARABIA, 
Performed  in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Leven  and 
Barracuuta, 
From  1822  to  I82fi, 
Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  F.  W.  W.  Owen,  R.N. 
By  Captain  Thomas  Boteleb,  R.N. 

2. 

LODORE. 
By  Mrs.  Shellev, 
Author  of  ■  Frankenstein,"  Ike.    3  vols. 

3. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
Including  a  Description  of  the  W  ild  Sports  of  that 

Coi'NTHY. 

By  Lieut.  J.  W.  Moodie,  21st  Fusileers. 
2  vols.  Svo,  w  ith  plates. 

4. 

FINESSE. 
A  Novel.    2  vols. 
5. 

A  WINTER  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 
By  Charle.s  F.  Hoef.man. 

2  vols. 

*  There  .ire  a  number  of  stirring  scenes  .ind  lively 
descriptions  in  this  work,  wliich  remind  us  of  Wash- 
ington Irving;  which  agix'm  reminds  us  that  he  has 
revised  this  publication— whence  no  doubt  some  of 
Its  attractions."— Literary  Gazette. 

6. 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  MAN. 
By  Captain  Frederic  Chamier,  R.N. 
Autliur  of  •  'I'lie  Life  of  a  Saihir,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"  Full  of  interest — it  cannot  fail  to  attract  and 
please." — John  Bull. 

7. 

By  Order  of  the  British  Government, 
In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Plates, 
A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  SOUTH 
-VPLANTIC  OCEAN. 
Performed  in  H.  M.  S.  Chanticleer, 
In  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  under  tho  Com- 
mand of 

Captain  Henry  Foster,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
"  A  highly  instructive  and  amusing  narrative." — 
T^autical  Magazine. 

3. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  w  ith  a  New  Preface, 

3  vols.. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 
By  tlie  Author  of'  Eugene  Aram,'  &c. 

9. 

FRANCESCA  CARRARA. 
By  L.  E.  L., 
Author  of 'The  Improvisatrice,'  S.c.    3  vols. 
*•  A  book  of  remarkable  power  and  genius — un- 
queslion.ably  sujierior  to  any  (jtlier  proihiction  of  tho 
present  time,  with  the  single exceptionofthewritings 
Uf  the  author  of  ■  The  Last  Davs  of  Pompeii  ."— 
Examiner. 

10. 

THE  PRINCESS. 
By  Lady  Mossan, 
3  vols. 

There  is  hfe,  humour,  feeling,  and  naivet-S  in 
€vcry  page."— AtheniBum. 


U,  CHANDOS-STREET,  and  132.  FLEET- 
STREET. 

ESSRS.KIDD  and  SHEFFIELD  have 


M 


jnst  issued,  the  following  NEW  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, for  the  present  ;?eason:— 
1. 

THi:  MALPRACTICES  of  SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS. SCHOOLMISTRESSES,  and  TEACH- 
ERS DETECTED,  and  FULLY  EXPOSED.  Ity 
the  Fathku  of  a  Laroe  Family,  In  2  Parts,  pvicu 
6t/.  each. 

"  A  noble  and  well  racvited  expose.** — Observer. 
"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  in  the 
kingdom." — Cuurier. 

2. 

KIDD'S  MINIATURE  "  DOMESTIC"  LI- 
BRARY, or  FAMILY  ADVISER.  Price  7*.  6d., 
neatly  bound. 

The  Introductory  Treatise  to  the  Work  is  sold 
separate,  price  Is. 

"  No  parent,  whose  means  will  admit  of  it,  should 
be  without  this  work.  It  contains  more  useful  and 
essential  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  works  of 
much  greater  pretension.'*— Courier. 

3. 

KIDD'S  MINIATURE  USEFUL  LIBRARY', 
A  Ctdlect^on  of  Familiar  Treatises  on  most  of  the 
Diseasus,  is:c.,  to  which  the  Human  Frame  is  liable. 
Price  6s.  neatly  bound. — By  a  Convalescent, 

"  This  work  is,  indeed,  a  treasure  for  the  invalid  ; 
nor  w  ill  it  be  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  who  may,  by  an  attentive  perusal,  avail  him- 
self of  many  a  useful  hint,  and  thereby  avert  a  threat- 
ened danger." — Globe. 

4. 

KIDD'S  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY. 
Or,  Museum  of  Fun.    7^-  morocco,  with  numerous 
Engravings,  by  Seymour. 
"  A  very  pretty  and  a  very  amusing  volume.    It  is 
worth  lialf-a-dozen  of  the  •  Aimuals.'    The  engra- 
vings are  admirably  comic. — Morning  Post. 

5. 

DRi: AMS  and  REALITIES,  a  few  Hints  on  the 
inevjiiiing  use  of  Fictitious  Remedies,  referring  more 
particularly  tu  the  Poisemuus  Medicines  of  the  '  Hy- 
gcists."    Is.    Tenth  edition. 

6. 

A  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  by  a  series 
of  new  experiments  demonstrating  llie  causes  of 
tlie  Siiunds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  thy 
HEART  and  GREAT  VESSELS.  With  a  Nee- 
View  of  the  Phvsinlogy  of  the  Heart's  Action.  Bw 
J.  Hope.  M.D..  F.R.S.  In  a  thick  and  closely 
printed  volume,  with  seven  Diagrams,  price  21s, 
cloth. 

The  claims  which  this  truly  valuable  work  has 
upon  the  profession  are  irresistible.  As  a  work  of 
reference  and  authority,  it  must  have  a  place  in 
•very  medical  library." — Medical  and  Surgical  Jom- 
nal. 

For  copious  notices  of  the  work,  see  the 
'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,*  *  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Journal.*  *  Johnson's  Medico,'  &c. 

THE  NEW  and  COMPLETE  MAN  of  BUSI- 
NESS ;  or,  Multum  in  Parvo  of  Commerce;  con- 
taining, m  a  small  compass,  information  on  all  mat- 
ters of  actual  Business,  Trade,  Commerce,  &c.  By 
Raymond  Percival.  Price,  strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  9s. 

'*  This  cheap,  unpretending  volume  will,  or  w  e  are 
greatly  mistaken,  take  its  stand  among  the  practical, 
but  more  expen^ive  works  of  the  day.  It  ought  to 
be  found  upon  the  desk  of  every  counting-house — 
being  alike  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  and  in- 
struction."— Morning  Chronicle. 

8. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ;  addressed  to  Young 
Tradesmen,  and  all  persons  about  commencing  Bu- 
siness.   By  the  same  Author.    Price  2s. 

'*  Had  this  excellent  little  lx)ok  been  published 
some  years  ago,  tlie  Court  of  Bankruptcy  would  not, 
we  opine,  have  been  so  besieged  with  complaining 
creditors,  as  it  has  been  of  late."' — Examiner. 
9. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ORACLE:  or.  Young 
Merchant's  Assistant  By  the  same  Autlior,  price 
•2s. 

10. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  COUNTING-HOUSE. 
By  the  same  Author,  price  Is.  6rf. 

"  At  a  trilling  cost,  we  have  here  what  should  be 
considered  to  be  an  indispensable  companion  for 
eveiy  junior  clerk,  in  banking,  commercial,  or  agency 
establishments.  Nor  is  there  a  shopkeeper's  assist- 
ant in  the  kingdom  to  whom  it  might  not  be  fomul 
seniceable,  as  a  book  of  reference  or  iust ruction." — 
Morning  News  an<l  Public  Ledger. 

(^See.  also,  the  greater  part  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Press.) 

IL 

THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  CALCULA- 
TOR.   By  the  same  Author.  2s. 

"  An  almost  indispensable  requisite  for  the  mer- 
chant's counting-house.*' — Cou:ier. 

]■>. 

THE  COMMERIAL  CORRESPONDENT;  or. 
Universal  Mercantile  Letter- Wnter,  By  the  same 
Author,    Price  2if. 

'*  Expensive  works  on  useful  subjects  have  had 
their  day. — We  arc  glatl  to  see  such  a  book  as  this 
produced  at  so  moderate  a  cost.  It  is  not  only 
clever,  but  very  useful ;  and  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity.*' — Times. 


fpHE  MONTHLY  REPOSITORY  for 

APRIL,  price  Is.  6rf.  contains, — 
1.  Prospects  of  Relbrm — 2.  The  Dissenters'  Mar- 
riage Bill — 3.  Domestic  Sketclics,  by  Mrs.  Leman 
Grimstone,  No.  II.  ■  Tlie  Notable' — 4.  Musical  Com- 
mentaries and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Cliarles 
Lamb— 5.  Hiyh  ('luirch  and  Conventicle ;  or.  Faitli, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  a  Sectarian  Dialogue— G.  Tl>e 
Choice;  fant,asy  piece  from  HofTman  (concluded — 
7-  To  an  Invalid,  with  some  Violets — S.  Character 
and  Political  Conduct  of  Lord  Durham  —  9.  The 
Study  of  Birds— 10.  Rationale  of  Chinese  Politics 
and  Diplomacy — 11.  Arithmetic  for  Young  Cliildrea 
—12.  Lament  for  the  Past— 13.  Notices  of  New  Pub- 
lications. 

Cliarles  Fox,  67,  Pateruostcr  row. 


In  post  Svo.  price  14*.  half-bound  extra,  and  illus 
trated  by  nearly  Forty  Characteristic  Engravings* 

PHYSIOGNOMY  founded  on  Physiology; 

and  applied  to  various  Countries,  Professions, 
and  Indiviuuals. 

By  Alexander  M'ai.kek, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
"  This  is  a  very  ctu'ious,  and  a  very  acute  perform- 
ance. Tlie  subject  is  one  of  gre;it,  pecuhar,  and  ge- 
neral interest ;  and  the  autlior  has  displayed  much 
originality  and  laborious  investigation  in  its  dis- 
cussion." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Walker's  Physiognomy  is  indeed  a  splendid 
worli.  It  is  splendid  in  conception,  arrangement, 
.and  execution.*' — Morning  News. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Cornhill. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKSorCOWPEK. 
AVitli  a  Life  by  the  Editor. 

lyfESSRS.  BALDWIN  and  CRADOCK 

beg  to  inform  the  Public,  that  they  have  had 
in  preparation  for  more  tlian  eigliteen  mouths  a  com- 
plete Edition  of  tlie  Works  of  tliis  lavourite  Poet,  in 
the  popular  form  of  Byron,  Crabbe,  Kdgeworth,  &c., 
an  announcementof  which  was  given  in  the  Midsum. 
mer  of  last  year  in  all  the  periodicals.  Messrs- 
Baldwin  and  Cradock  were  urged  to  thisundertalting 
liy  frequent  calls  made  for  a  uniform  Edition  of  all 
the  Works  of  Cowper,  witli  a  Life  that  woulil  do 
more  justice  to  the  Autlior  than  those  of  Hayley  and 
others.  To  accomplish  this  object,  and  do  credit  to 
tliemselves,  they  placed  the  whole  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Southey,  and  this  great  biographer  has  nearly 
completed  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  comprising  in  it  most 
of  tlie  literary  liistory  of  England  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  which  he  has  added  a  Life  of  Newton,  and 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Guion,  with  numerous  Notes 
and  Illustrations  scattered  throughout  the  works. 
The  CORRESPONDENCE  will  be  ENRICHED 
by  considerably  more  than  A  HUNDRED  ORIGI- 
NAL LETTERS.  NEVER  BEFORE  PRINTED. 

The  Publishers  have  emjiloycd  the  first  Artists  of 
the  age  to  engrave  the  fine  origin.al  drawings  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  Edition.  The  Portraits  to 
be  given  are  from  the  most  authentic  originals,  auii 
have  been  procured  at  great  cost  and  labour. 

Having  thus  candidly  stated  their  preparations, 
and  the  publicity  given  to  them  so  many  months 
ago,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  cannot  doubt  but 
that  all  will  see  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  a 
house  announcing  another  edition  of  Cowper's  Work* 
for  immediate  pubUcation,  and  that  after  a  prepara- 
tion of  less  than  six  weeks,  as  can  be  proved  by 
letters  written  by  these  parties  to  Messrs.  Baldwin 
and  Cradock.  How  such  an  undertaking  can  be 
perfected  in  the  time,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand. 
These  Publishers  have  certainly  saved  much  labour 
by  repiinting  the  Life  by  Hayley  (written  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since)  ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  engraving  know  that  a  plate  of  any  value 
cannot  even  be  completed  in  less  than  three  months 
after  the  artist  has  received  the  draw  ing  which  he  ia 
to  copy.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  an  editioa 
got  up  in  such  haste,  and  presenting  so  little  that  is 
new  (for  the  letters  mentioned  in  their  Prospectus 
have  been  printed  upwards  of  eleven  year's,  and  can 
readily  be  purchased),  when  Dr.  Southey's  edition 
is  nearly  ready  for  pablication,  enricheil  as  it  is  by 
his  labours  and  so  much  original  matter;  with  platea 
ex(iuisitely  cngra\  ed  from  fine  original  drawings  of 
scenery  taken  on  the  spot  by  an  artist  of  great  cele- 
brity. 

Messrs.  Baldw  in  and  Cradock  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  a  Prospectus  of  their  edition  will  be 
readv  in  a  few  davs,  and  Specimens  of  tho  En- 
gravings be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  respectable 
Bookseller  for  public  inspection.  In  the  Pro- 
spectus the  Piiblisliers  also  announce  a  series  of 
Lamlscape  Illustrations  and  other  plates,  as  a  Com- 
panion to  Southev's  edition  of  Cowper;  thus  pre- 
senting to  the  public  what  thev  flatter  the  mselves 
will  be  considered  the  STANDARD  EDITION  of 
the  WORKS  of  COWPER. 

London:  Baidwiu  and  Cradock,  Patemoster-row. 
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BENTLEY'S  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD 
NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
In  tlie  first  number  of  tlie  '  Printing  Machine,'  we 
reiideved  justice  lo  Mr.  Bentley,  who  under  the  general 
title  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  short  notice,  had 
presented  a  selection  from  those  copyrights  of  which 
lie  had  previously  sold  a  dear  edition,  and  by  reprint- 
ing them  closely,  yet  legibly  and  elegantly,  had  ren- 
dered the  works  generally  accessible  to  a  new  set  of 
readers,  at  one-Jiflh  of  their  original  price.  Since  that 
allusion,  which  was  meant  to  direct  our  readers'  at- 
tention to  what  was  really  good  and  cheap,  the  publica- 
tion has  continued  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  honest 
difl'usion  principles  ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bentley  to  state, 
that  his  selection  of  novels  and  romances  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  verv  judicious.  In  forty-four  volumes,  which 
have  now  been  published,  the  degree  of  merit  of  course 
varies  ;  but  we  do  not  see  a  single  volume  that  can  be 
objected  to,  either  on  the  score  of  dullness  or  immorality, 
wliile  the  large  majority  of  them  are  occupied  by  such 
authors  as  Godwin,  Cooper,  Mrs.  Brunton,  Miss  Austen, 
Gait,  Grattan,  Banim,  Beckford,  M.  G.  Lewis,  Gleig, 
and  Morier,  who  are  among  the  very  best  of  our  modern 
novel  and  romance  writers.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  express  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  several  of  tlie 
authors  just  named,  and  though  we  seldom  deal  in 
unqualified  praise,  and  rather  avoid  thun  seek  phrases 
and  terse  sentences  such  as  booksellers  like  to  cut 
out  and  put  into  newspa[)er  advertisements,  we  be- 
lieve our  commendations  have  not  been  deficient  in  sin- 
cere warmth,  or  wanting  in  that  simple,  straight-forward 
tone  which  draws  sensible  people's  attention  to  a  book 
much  better  tlian  exaggeration  and  puff.  \V e  have  ex- 
pressed our  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Becklbrd's  '  Va- 
lliek,'  and  Mr.  Morier's  immortal  tale  of  '  Hajji  Baba,' 
both  of  which  works  have  been  recently  jHiblkshed  in  Mr. 
Bentley's  collection.  We  have  done  justice  to  Mr.  Gait 
in  his  peculiar  and  only  good  line,  and  '  Lawrie  Todd,' 
the  very  best  of  his  good  tales  is  included  in  this  series. 
Of  Miss  Austen  we  have  said  that  we  consider  her  novels 
as  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  make  them  more  generally  appreciated,  and 
no  fewer  than  five  of  Mr.  Bentley's  elegant  little  volumes 
\0L.  in. 


are  devoted  to  this  excellent  writer,  containing  her '  Sense 
and  Sensibility,'  '  Emma,'  '  Mansfield  Park,'  '  Northan- 
ger  Abbey,'  '  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  and  '  Persuasion.' 

There  is  one  great  and  original  author — a  writer  whose 
fine,  bold,  idiomatic  Enghsh  alone,  ought  to  claim  the 
reverence  of  all  readers — whom  we  have  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  honouring.  We  mean  Mr.  God- 
win, whose  novels  contain  more  materials  for  thinking 
— more  metaphysical  grasp — more  agitating  scenes — 
and  more  exquisite  pictures  of  domestic  haj)piness,  than 
we  should  know  where  to  find  united  in  any  modern  au- 
thor. We  own  to  no  abatement  of  our  admiration  of 
Walter  Scott  when  we  say,  that  in  some  parts  of  novel 
writing  (and  those,  though  not  the  most  popular,  the 
very  highest)  Godwin  infinitely  surpasses  him.  We 
never  can  forget  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  first  reading  of  that  wonderful  tale  '  Caleb  Williams  ;' 
— and  the  very  same  sensations  we  felt — the  same  breath- 
less, gasping  anxiety,  the  same  riveting  interest — the 
same  awe  and  wonderment,  have  been  acknowledged  by 
some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  our  times.  Mr.  Canning- 
used  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  the  most  astonisliing  book 
he  ever  read,  and  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  whom  we  men- 
tion not  because  he  was  a  lord,  but  because  he  was  a 
man  of  genius  in  the  true  and  lofty  acceptation  of  the 
term,  said  he  had  never  been  so  much  affected  by  any 
other  human  production.  We  have  seen  nearly  the  same 
effect  and  heart-stirring  produced  on  foreigners  of  differ- 
ent nations  who  could  only  read  it  in  translations  wherein 
the  magic  of  the  style  was  lost.  l\\  Mr.  Godwin's 
'  St.  Leon'  and  in  his  '  Fleetwood'  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  same  extraordinary  power  displayed,  and,  though 
not  so  constantly  as  '  Caleb  Williams,'  both  these  stories 
awaken  some  of  the  strongest  of  our  feelings,  and  make 
us  fancy  at  times  that  we  are  actors  or  spectators  in  a 
real  scene  and  series  of  events  instead  of  being  mere 
readers  of  a  work  of  imagination.  Every  page  bears  the 
impress  of  a  superior  mind,  and  even  where  the  narrative 
flags  or  failsaltogether  there  is  generally  someLhingto  ex- 
cite a  solemn  train  of  thought — a  something  that  only 
Mr.  Godwin  can  do.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of 'St.  Leon,' 
before]  the  hero  has  obtained  the  fatal  gift  of  the  elixir, 
by  which  he  can  command  immortal  youth  and  endless 
wealth,  that  the  finest  specimen  of  this  writer's  talent,  in 
describing  the  charms  of  domestic  life,  occur.  It  is  there, 
too,  that  in  drawing  the  character  of  Marguerite,  the  wife 
of  St.  Leon,  Mr.  Godwin  has  given  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  representations  of  female  virtue, 
modesty,  tenderness,  generosity,  nobleness  of  soul,  and 
self-denial,  that  was  ever  conceived  by  the  heart  and  in- 
tellect of  man. 

Owing  to  various  causes  these  novels,  though  fervently 
admired  in  many  quarters,  have  not  had  the  extensive 
and  general  popularity  they  deserve.  At  the  time  they 
were  produced  (though  that  time  is  not  very  remote)  the 
taste  and  aspirations  of  the  people  were  decidedly  much 
lower  than  they  now  are,  for  such  trash  as  the  Leanden- 
hall-street  Minerva  romances  were  eagerly  devoured  by 
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tlie  many,  while  '  Caleb  Williams,'  and  '  St.  Leon,'  and 
•  Fleetwood,'  were  left  comjiaratively  untouched,  and 
were  only  read  by  the  few.  That  was  also  a  season  of 
violent  prejudice  and  illiberality.  On  account  of  some 
metaphysical  political  speculations,  a  hue-and-cry  was 
raised  against  Mr.  Godwin  by  the  Church-and-State 
people,  who  then  carried  everything  pretty  much  their 
own  way,  and  who  visited  upon  his  novels  what  they 
consid&red  the  sins  of  his  '  Political  Justice,'  and  his 
other  works  of  that  nature.  In  his  old  age  Mr.  God- 
win may  now  be  consoled  by  seeing,  that  if  such  preju- 
dices are  not  wholly  extinct,  the  violence  and  persecution 
that  accompanied  them  liave  either  entirely  gone  out,  or 
have  become  powerless  as  engines  of  attack  and  oppres- 
sion. Ey  introducing  the  tliree  novels  we  have  last 
mentioned  into  his  collection  Mr.  Bentley  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  value,  and  we  hope  by  these  means  the  tales 
will  be  widely  and  rapidly  diffused. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  novels  of  our  American 
brother,  Cooper,  viz.  '  The  Red  Rover,'  '  The  Spy,' 
'  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  '  The  Pioneers,'  '  The 
Prairie,'  '  The  Borderers,'  and  '  The  Water- Witch,' 
have  been  already  published  in  this  series.  We  do  not 
include  Mr.  Cooper's  '  Bravo'  among  the  best ;  for  we 
think  so  little  of  it,  that  we  wish  it  had  been  excluded, 
Lewis's  story  of  the  '  Bravo  of  Venice'  is  a  very  different 
affair  ;  it  is  indeed  a  wonderfully  clever  work  of  its 
kind,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  re-appear  where  it  does. 

Young  people  may  be  delighted  with  them  now,  as 
we  used  to  be  when  we  were  young;  but  we  are  too  old 
to  fmd  much  pleasure  in  such  novels  as  '  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,'  '  The  Scottish  Chiefs,'  '  The  Hungarian  Bro- 
thers,' and  'The  Pastor's  Fire-side,'  by  the  Miss  Porters; 
but  we  can  still  relish  many  of  '  The  Canterbury  Tales,' 
by  the  Miss  Lees,  and  think  they  very  properly  occupy 
a  place  in  the  collection. 

We  would  willingly  devote  a  page  to  a  moral  writer 
of  so  much  excellence  as  Mrs.  Brunton,  but  for  the 
present  we  have  only  time  to  say  that  her  two  admirable 
stories — '  Self-Control'  and  '  Discipline' — Iiave  already 
appeared.  Mr.  Bentley  has  included,  among  these 
standard  novels,  translations  of  the  '  Corinnc,  or  Italy' 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  'The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame' 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  '  The  Betrothed'  of  Manzoni. 

We  liave  now  mentioned  nearly  all  the  novels  and 
romances  which  have  been  published  in  this  collection. 
From  the  few  words  we  have  said,  the  reader  will  jjcr- 
ceive  that  there  is  great  merit  and  abundant  variety  in 
the  series.  Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  and  a  vig- 
nette, contains  a  complete  work  in  itself  (except  in  three 
instances),  and  sells  for  6^.  The  form  of  the  publication 
recommends  itself  not  only  by  its  cheapness,  but  by  its 
great  convenience.  It  is  a  pleasure  every  lover  of  a  good 
novel  will  feel,  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  one's  pocket  for 
a  day's  stroll  in  the  country,  or  the  like,  in  one  compact 
volume,  instead  of  lugging  it  about  in  three  volumes. 
We  should  think  this  series  and  m.ethod  of  publication 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  our  now  numerous  and  con- 
stantly increasing  book-clubs  in  the  country. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  A  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies, 
&c.    By  Charles  Ansell,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  Actuary  to  tlie  Atlas 
Insurance  Company. 

WnoEVKR  has  read  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before 
the  two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friendly  Societies,  must  have  made  up  his  mind  uj)on 
one  point  at  least,  namely,  that  the  subject  required  some 
further  experimental  investigation.  The  question  is 
simply  as  follows : — Given  a  labouring  man,  the  perfect 
average  of  his  s])ecies,  how  many  days  will  he  be  unable 
to  work,  from  sickness,  during  each  year  of  his  life,  and 
Low  long  will  that  life  last?  From  which  the  deduction 
to  be  drawn  is,  how  mucli  must  he  pay  per  week  in 


health  to  make  it  worth  while  to  maintain  him  in  sickness 
— how  much  must  he  pay  in  addition  in  order  that  those 
who  receive  maybe  enabled  to  lay  by  an  annuity  for  him 
in  his  old  age — and  how  much  more  must  he  pay,  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  for  his  funeral  expenses,  and  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  his  widow  and  children  ? 

Considering  that  those  who  have  no  resource  but  either 
the  savings  of  their  own  labour,  or  the  parish,  are  at 
least  two  out  of  three  of  the  whole  of  our  community — 
and  that  the  preceding  questions  embrace  the  three 
most  important  points  of  our  physical  existence,  namely, 
how  is  a  man  to  be  fed  when  he  cannot  work ;  firstly, 
from  temporary  causes,  as  illness  or  accident ;  secondly, 
from  permanent  causes,  as  old  age  ;  and  how  are  those 
he  leaves  behind  him  to  be  fed  until  they  can  maintain 
themselves :  this  being  considered,  we  may  well  ask 
why  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  data  to  determine 
in  what  degree  provision  for  the  above  cases  should 
draw  upon  a  poor  man's  resources,  has  not  been  the  con- 
stant and  abiding  inquiry  of  our  legislature.  In  truth, 
this  body  has  not  been  altogether  idle.  Two  committees 
have  been  appointed,  whose  reports  were  printed  in 
182.5  and  1827.  They  called  for  information  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  actuaries,  physicians,  and  magistrates  were 
encouraged  to  stnte  all  they  knew  upon  the  subject. 
Every  sort  of  question  was  asked  upon  what  was  known, 
but  not  one  single  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  best  prac- 
tical means  of  procuring  further  information  appears  to 
have  been  suggested.  Or  at  least  (for  it  is  hazardous  to 
assert  a  negative  upon  a  large  body  of  evidence)  no  me- 
thod of  procuring  further  information  was  followed  up. 

The  constant  reference  to  Dr.  Price's  tables,  made  in 
the  last  century,  will  serve  to  furnish  a  suspicion  that  the 
subject  liad  not  then  been  viewed  with  any  degree  of 
attention  proportionate  to  its  importance.  Even  sup- 
posing Dr.  Price's  tables  to  have  been  incontestable  in 
their  time,  who  could  undertake  to  say  that  the  propor- 
tion of  sickness  to  health  remains  unchanged  from  century 
to  century.  With  all  o«r  respect  for  Dr.  Price's  labours,* 
it  is  evident  to  us  that  anything  like  serious  investiga- 
tion of  his  tables  in  1825  or  1827  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  years  intervening  from  his  death  had  been  badly  em- 
ployed, in  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Becher  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  his  work 
on  Friendly  Societies  is  the  only  one  which,  for  a  long 
time,  contained  any  special  tables.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  examined  before  the  committees  above-named, 
made  many  suggestions,  drawn  from  the  several 
branches  of  the  subject  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering.  But  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  in 
question,  there  was  only  one  source  of  information,  to 
our  knowledge,  which  contained  the  results  of  actual 
experience  upon  a  considerable  scale.  This  was  the  table 
published  by  the  Highland  Society  (sec  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1825,  p.  Ill),  giving  the  average  number 
of  weeks,  or  parts  of  weeks,  per  annwn,  during  which 
each  individual  was  incapacitated  for  work,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  seventy.  We  shall  presently 
refer  again  to  this  table,  which  was  of  course  constructed 
upon  experience  derived  from  the  state  of  health  in 
Scotland. 

In  1829,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  distributed  printed  schedules  to  various 
friendly  societies  in  most  parts  of  England,  requesting 
that  they  might  be  filled  up  according  to  the  experience 
of  the  several  bodies.  The  contents  of  these  schedules 
were  equivalent  to  a  request  to  know  how  many  indivi- 
duals of  each  age  had  been  in  the  friendly  society  in 
question,  from  1823  to  I82S,  both  inclusive,  and  how 

*  AVe  believe  it  to  be  entirely  owing  to  his  knowing  Low  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  in  cases  of  doubt,  that  there  is  now  any  such 
thing  as  a  secure  insurance  office  or  friendly  society. 
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many  weeks  and  clays  of  sickness  each  had  suffered. 
Tlie  returns  wliich  were  received  in  answer  amounted  to 
giving  the  chances  of  24,3:23  years  of  Hfe  ;  tliat  is,  con- 
stituted as  much  as  one  year's  experience  of  a  friendly 
society,  containing  24,323  memljers,  distributed  (not 
equally)  among  the  various  ages  from  twenty  to  seventy. 
The  tables  formed  from  this  enumeration  constitute  the 
new  part  of  the  work  before  us,  to  which  we  shall  prin- 
cipally confuie  ourselves.  The  deduction  of  the  tables 
from  "the  materials,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  was  committed  to  Mr.  Ansel  1,  who  has 
written  a  mathematical  treatise  on  interest  and  life 
annuities  in  general,  together  with  a  short  account  of 
the  rise  of  friendly  societies,  and  a  collection  of  examples, 
besides  computing,  or  causing  to  be  computed,  the  tables 
in  question.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  evidently  been 
done  by  a  person  who  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about.  The  mathematical  language  is  more  in  accord 
ance  witli  th^  present  state  of  notation  than  the  very 
complicated  symbols*  of  Mr.  Milne,  or  the  no-symbols 
of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  and  the  collection  of  rules  and  acts  of 
parliament  at  the  end  is  useful. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  tables  from  a  crude  mass  of 
observations  lies  principally  in  this,  that  circumstances 
which  we  must  call  accidental,  because  we  do  not  know 
liow  thev  arise,  will  here  and  there  cause  the  observations 
to  give  results  which  we  know  are  not  likely  to  represent 
the  general  average.  For  instance,  if  we  throw  a  large 
number  of  halfpence  into  the  air,  we  knov.'  that,  till 
they  fall,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  will  be 
more  heads  tlian  tails  ;  but  we  may  throw  a  dozen 
times  together,  and  always  find  more  heads  than  tails. 
If  we  were  from  this  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Iieads  were  more  likely  than  tails,  we  should  be  wrong : 
the  only  method  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a  large 
number  of  throws,  and  compare  the  total  number  of 
heads  with  the  total  number  of  tails.  If,  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  throws,  we  should  find  the  heads  consi- 
derably preponderating,  we  shall  have  a  certain  degree 
of  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are  more  Iieads  than  tails, 
but  we  never  can  thus  arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 

To  put  a  case  wliich  more  resembles  the  one  in  point; 
let  us  suppose  a  hundred  boxes,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
known  tiiat  there  are  ninety- nine  balls,  either  black  or 
white.  We  know,  but  the  drawer  does  not,  that  No.  1 
has  all  white  balls,  No.  2  one  black  ball.  No.  3  two 
black  balls,  and  so  on  up  to  No.  99,  which  has  all  black 
black  balls.  The  drawer  draws  ten  at  a  time  from  each 
in  succession,  and  jiuts  them  back:  repeating  this  pro- 
cess over  and  over  again.  He  will  soon  find  out  that 
white  balls  preponderate  in  the  earlier  numbers  and  black 
balls  in  the  latter  :  but  it  will  be  long  before  he  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  No.  contains  x—l  black  balls 
and  all  the  rest  white,  if  indeed  he  can  ever  do  so 
exactly.  For  instance,  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  containing 
three  and  four  black  balls  only,  there  is  no  great 
improbability  that  the  first  hundred  drawings  would 
favour  the  wrong  conclusion  that  No.  5  contains  fewer 
black  balls  than  No.  4.  But  we  will  allow  him  one  step 
more;  and  suppose  him  to  know  that  the  pro])ortion  of 
black  balls  never  decreases  in  passing  from  one  number 
(of  a  box)  to  a  higher,  but  either  remains  the  same 
or  increases.  If  he  makes  a  number  of  observations, 
he  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  some  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  For  instance,  it  may  happen  that 
No.  48  would  appear  to  contain  fewer  black  balls  than 
No.  47,  No.  49  more  than  either,  No.  50  less  than  any, 
particularly  if  he  does  not  make  a  vei'y  large  number  of 
drawings  to  decide  the  point.  This  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  observer  of  life-contingencies  is  placed. 

*  We  sliall  not  blame  Mr.  Milne  for  his  complicated  notation 
(wliich  in  truth  expresses  very  complicated  contingencies)  until  we 
can  invent  a  better;  but  still  attention  should  be  always  called 
to  this  subject,  in  every  notice  of  a  work  on  life  contingencies. 


The  average  quantity  of  a  year  passed  in  a  sick-bed,  by 
individuals  all  of  a  given  age  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  drawing  a  limited  num- 
ber of  individuals,  one  by  one,  and  observing  how  much 
sickness  each  has  actually  been  subject  to  at  some  speci- 
fied time.  We  can  no  more  expect  any  one  individual 
to  represent  the  average  of  his  class  than  we  can  expect 
one  drawing  out  of  a  box  of  black  and  white  balls  to 
show  us  the  proportion  of  the  two,  as  they  exist  among 
the  whole,  drawn  and  undrawn.  And  though  we  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  suspect  that  every  year  of  in- 
creasing age  is  a  year  of  increasing  sickness,  yet  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  the  results  of  an  experiment  will 
tend,  in  instances,  to  subvert  this  rule.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  not  true  in  individual  cases  ;  many  a  man  who 
is  at  the  point  of  death  in  one  year  becomes  entirely 
healthy  in  a  subsequent  year.  Something  of  the  same 
sort  may  and  will  show  itself  in  masses  of  individuals  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  total  returns  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of,  870  individuals  in  their  3Sth  year  suffered  among 
them  1178  weeks  of  sickness,  being  1  week  2J  days 
each  on  the  average  ;  while  652  individuals  in  their  42nd 
year  suffered  672  weeks  of  illness,  being  about  a  week 
and  |th  of  a  day  each  on  the  average.  Nevertheless  the 
conclusion  that  the  sickness  of  the  42nd  year  is  less  than 
that  of  the  38lh  by  nearly  the  third  part  of  the  latter,  is 
altogether  inadmissible. 

The  question  then  is,  how  to  make  the  erisemble  of 
the  observations  give  a  tolerably  correct  law.  The  me- 
thod followed  by  Mr.  Ansell  is  that  of  laying  down  the 
quantities  of  sickness  observed  on  equidistant  parallel 
lines,  m.easuring  from  a  fixed  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
parallels,  and  drawing  through  the  irregular  series  of 
points  which  presents  itself  the  most  equable  curve  which 
can  be  found,  after  which  the  points  of  the  curve  are 
used  instead  of  the  points  first  laid  down.  If  a  number 
of  little  balls  were  disposed  upon  a  table  in  a  regular 
curve,  and  the  table  then  received  a  shake  which  made 
some  roll  a  little  in  one  direction,  some  in  another,  the 
original  curve  could  not  be  recovered  by  drawing  aline 
from  ball  to  ball  ;  but  it  might  be  nearly  recovered  by 
drawing  among  the  iaZ/j  the  most  regular  curve  of  which 
their  position  would  admit.  This  is  the  method  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Ansell  to  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Sir  J.  Herscliell, 
the  latter  of  whom  made  a  splendid  application*  of  it  to 
the  determination  of  tlie  most  probable  orbits  of  dou  • 
ble  stars ;  but  the  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Milne  be- 
fore either,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Annuities,'  p.  101. 

An  ingenious,  but  more  laborious,  method  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Finlaison,  as  may  he  seen  in  his  Report 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  As  to  money  results,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  which  is  employed  ;  but  for  the 
determination  of  a  physical  law,  that  of  Mr.  Milne  must 
be  held  to  be  much  better. 

Together  with  the  quantity  of  sickness,  the  quantity 
of  death  formed  a  part  of  the  returns ;  here  the  same 
difficulty  interfered,  and  was  conquered  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  quantity  of  sickness,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Highland  Society,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  Mr.  Ansell's  table.  The  quantity  is 
that  of  1000  persons  in  weeks: — 

Number  of  weeks  of  sickness  emlured  by  1000  pei'sons. 


Age. 

Mr.  AnseU's  Table, 

Highland  Kociety's  Table. 

21 

780 

575 

25 

806 

585 

30 

861 

621 

35 

956 

C75 

40 

1111 

758 

45 

1.351 

962 

50 

1701 

1361 

55 

2256 

1821 

CO 

3292 

2346 

C5 

5072  . 

4400 

70 

11793 

10701 

*  Sec  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol  v.  p.  I71. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  sickness  of  the  English 
labourer  is  greater  than  that  of  tlie  Scotch,  being 
sometimes  half  as  much  again.  But  tlie  two  quantities 
approach  nearly  to  equality  at  the  higher  ages.  We 
leave  our  readers  to  speculate  upon  the  probable 
cause  of  this  difference,  and  proceed  to  compare 
the  tables  of  mortality  deduced  by  Mr.  Ansell  from  the 
same  data. 

Tlie  principal  English  tables  which  can  be  made  use- 
ful in  this  comparison,  are  that  made  from  observations 
at  Northampton  by  Dr.  Price,  and  that  made  from  obser- 
vations at  Carlisle  by  Mr.  Milne.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
the  best  representative  of  English  middle  life  during  the 
half  century  ending  1800,  and  probably  for  the  present 
time,  which  exists.  The  Norlhampton  table  is  too  low 
for  all  the  vounger  lives,  and  not  low  enough  in  propor- 
tion for  the  higher.  0])posite  to  each  age  is  the  number 
out  of  which  one  will  die,  given  rougldy  : — 


Northampton     En^'lisli  Friendly  Carlisle 


Age. 
20 

Table. 

Society's  Table. 

Table. 

71 

192 

142 

25 

63 

123 

137 

30 

58 

86 

99 

35 

53 

67 

97 

40 

48 

60 

77 

45 

42 

52 

68 

50 

35 

40 

75 

55 

30 

37 

56 

CO 

25 

27 

29 

G5 

20 

17 

24 

70 

15 

15 

19 

75 

10 

0 

10 

80 

7 

15 

8 

{!5 

5 

10 

6 

The  form  in  vvliich  Mr.  Ansell  has  given  this  result  is 
to  us  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  com|iaring  tables, 
and  will  be  until  the  science  is  much  further  advanced  ; 
at  present  it  is  too  exact  for  the  data,  and  makes  us  think 
we  are  looking  at  a  map  with  a  microscope. 

We  should  have  preferred  the  mean  duration  of  life, 
which  Mr.  Ansell  lias  not  given.  In  its  absence,  we 
compare  the  value*  of  an  annuity  of  10/.  at  3  per  cent., 
by  the  three  tables  above-mentioned.  Opposite  to  each 
age  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  10/.  in  pounds : — 


A^e. 

Northampton. 

FrieniUv  Societv. 

Carlisle 

20 

186 

205 

217 

25 

178 

194 

207 

30 

1G9 

J  82 

1!)6 

35 

159 

170 

lf!4 

40 

148 

157 

171 

45 

137 

143 

159 

50 

124 

129 

143 

55 

112 

114 

124 

CO 

98 

99 

105 

C5 

83 

83 

!!9 

70 

67 

67 

71 

75 

52 

52 

55 

fJO 

38 

44 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ansell's  table  is  here  taken 
from  the  Northampton,  as  the  ages  engraved  after  by 
the  printed  schedules  did  not  exceed  70. 

The  mean  duration  of  life,  when  computed,  would 
not  differ  from  the  ))receding  table  in  this  respect,  that 
the  experience  of  the  Friendly  Societies  would  give  re- 
sults lying  between  those  of  the  Northampton  and  Car- 
lisle tables.  The  result  of  the  preceding  table  is  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  establishes  by  one  more  proof  the  opinion  that 
life  is  better  than  as  indicated  by  the  Northampton  table, 
even  among  the  working  classes.  That  this  is  the  fact 
with  respect  to  the  lives  of  insiu'ers  has  been  some  time 
established. 

We  imagine  that  we  have  now  said  as  mucli  on  this 
subject  as  will  be  interesting  to  readers  in  general.  In 
every  subject,  a  little  helps  ;  in  English  statistics,  so  far 
as  anything  is  concerned  which  does  not  pass  through 
the  custom-house,  or  some  other  funnel  of  taxation, 

*  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  at 
simple  interest. 


every  little  is  a  great  help ;  and  there  is  more  of  value 
in  what  has  been  done  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
than  in  one  of  our  censuses,  giving  as  it  does,  nothing 
but  the  raw  number  of  souls  actually  existing  at  one 
time. 

Erratum.— In  last  Number,  p.  209,  col.  1,  line  31  from  the  bottom,— for  "  The 
utmost  that  can  be  done     read,  "  The  utmost  that  fan  do.*' 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MIRABEAU. 

Memoirs  of  Mirabeau, — Biograpliical,  Literary,  and  Political. 
By  Himself,  liis  Father,  his  Uncle,  and  his  adopted  Child, 
London:  Edward  Churton. 

This  is  the  most  impertinent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dullest  and  most  twaddling  attempt  at  biogra])hy-making 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  From  the  frequent 
exposures  with  which  the  fahricants  of  memoirs  have 
been  visited  of  late,  we  should  have  thought  tliey  would 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  old  practices,  and  given 
up  a  system  of  imposture  which  no  longer  deceives  a 
single  thinking  being.  We  suppose,  however,  that 
having  done  this  sort  of  work  all  their  lives,  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  anything  else,  and  so  continue  the 
trade  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  starvation.  We  have 
some  doubt  whether  the  man  who  has  put  together  the 
fatras  of  these  two  precious  volumes,  has  not  also  done 
them  into  English.  At  all  events,  the  translation  (by 
which  alone  we  judge  of  the  work)  reads  very  like 
a  Frenchman's  English,  and  must,  we  think,  be  in  every- 
thing worthy  of  the  original. 

But  for  the  success  of  M.  Dumont's  delightful  volume 
of  '  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,'*  which  contains  every 
detail  about  that  illustrious  and  clever  scoundrel  that  is 
worth  knowing,  and  but  for  a  passage  in  that  book,  we 
are  quite  sure  these  '  Memoirs'  would  never  have  been 
made ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  the  world  woidd 
have  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  adopted  (^na- 
tural) son  of  Mirabeau. 

In  a  preface  which  appears  for  the  translator,  are 
these  words  : — 

"  Dumont  say.s,  in  liis  work  on  the  extraordinary  man  whose 
private  life,  hitherto  so  little  known,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
following  volumes, — '  Mirabeau  had  a  son  five  or  six  years  old, 
whose  mother  I  did  not  know.  The  poor  hoy  was  loved  and 
neglected  by  his  father. — "  That  child,"  said  Mirabeau,  by  way 
of  praise,  "  has  a  ferocioiis  heart.''  He  thoiiglit  that  everything 
connected  with  the  blood  of  a  Mirabeau  must  needs  be  extra- 
ordinary. Finding  the  poor  child  very  much  neglected,  1  caressed 
and  fondled  liim,  and  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  this  pretended 
ferocious  little  animal  take  my  hands,  not  to  bite,  but  to  kiss 
them.  He  appeared  to  me  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  might 
easily  have  been  managed  witli  a  little  atfectionate  care.'" 

We  really  believe  it  was  this  passage  that  called  the 
"adopted  son"  into  existence.  Although — if  there  be 
sucii  a  person  at  all — he  must  be  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  nobody,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  ever  heard  of 
him  until  after  the  publication  of  M.  Dinnont's  book. 
M.  Dumont  himself  apparently  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  become  of  the  unfortunate  boy  he  mentions,  who  pro- 
bably died  and  was  forgotten.  We  have  asked  a  French- 
man, who  is  well  informed  on  all  such  points,  whether  he 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  natural  son.  "  Quant 
a  celd,"  was  his  reply ;  "  Mirabeau  had  several  natural 
children,  but  nobody  ever  knew  what  became  of  them, — 
they  must  have  died  d  I'hopital.  As  for  the  son  of  whom 
Dumont  speaks,  and  whom  I  never  heard  of  until  his 
book  appeared,  though  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  a  fact,  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  could  have  grown  up  and  lived  half  a 
century  among  us,  without  anybody  being  aware  of  his 
existence." 

*  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeati,  et  sur  les  deux  premieres  Assem- 
blces  Legislatives.  Par  Etienne  Dumont,  de  Geneve.  1  vol, 
8vo.    Paris.  1832. 
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In  the  author's  introduction,  wliicli  is  signed  Lucas 
Montigny,  and  not  Mirabeau,  or  Riqiteti  (anotlier  family- 
name  of  the  orator),  the  mystery  is  tiius  explained. 
Mirabeau  died  without  fortune,  "  and  poverty  forced  liis 
adopted  son  to  put  oft"  the  fulfilment  of  this  most  sacred 
duty  (tiie  writing  of  his  life)  during  more  than  thirty 
years,  spent  in  an  obscure  employment,  the  duties  of 
Avhich  were  both  irksome  and  laborious."  But,  in  the 
same  introduction,  it  is  said  that  Mirabeau,  on  his  death- 
bed, left  his  adopled  son  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
and  cliarged  las  own  sister  (wlio  faithfully  executed 
the  trust)  with  the  care  of  the  orphan's  education. 
If  this  were  the  case,  what  prevented  him,  then,  when  his 
education  was  completed,  and  he  must  have  been  some- 
what in  ihe  eye  of  the  world,  from  performing  the  task 
which,  he  says,  Mirabeau  bequeathed  to  him — of  defend- 
ing his  memory  against  the  attacks  of  party  hatred  ?  And 
if  lie  did  not  then  gain  possession  of  tiie  papers  and  ma- 
terials he  now  publishes  as  Mirabeau's  or  of  Mirabeau's 
family,  how  did  he  become  possessed  of  them  afterwards 
when  lie  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  was 
unknown  of  men  ?  Eut  supposing  he  had  those  papers 
(valuable  as  they  are)  all  along,  the  mere  possession  of 
such  things,  and  his  near  connexion  with  Mirabeau, 
which  there  is  no  apparent  motive  for  his  concealing, 
must,  in  a  country  like  France  liave  made  his  name 
widely  known,  even  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  life  of 
mechanical  toil. 

The  story,  however,  of  Mirabeau's  dying  bequest  to  a 
child  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  is  in  itself  enough  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  whole  affair.  The  translator  of  these 
volumes,  though  he  jjuts  "  adoptcil  child"  in  his  title- 
page,  gives  the  autliority  of  Dumont,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  makes  the  child  Mirabeau's  son.  We  speak  some- 
times of  legitimatizing,  but  never,  that  we  are  aware,  of 
adopting  a  natural  child.  On  his  side  the  author  calls 
Jiimself  "  tlie  adopted,"  or  "  the  orphan,"  and  does  not 
allude  to  the  paternity  of  Mirabeau,  which  looks  as  if  he 
was  ready  enough  to  avail  himself  of  M.  Dumont's  anec- 
dote, without  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  charge  of 
illegitimacy  of  birth,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
affair. 

To  speak  plainly,  we  doubt  wlielher  this  adopted  son  be 
anything  but  a  honimc  de  jiaille  (a  man  of  straw)  called 
into  a  fictitious  existence  for  the  occasion.  After  this 
assertion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  memoirs.  The  author,  to  be  sure,  says 
boldly — "  the  original  documents  are  in  my  possession, 
and  any  person  may  inspect  them  by  applying  to  me;" 
but  this  manoeuvre  is  old  in  the  annals  of  literary  forgery. 
He  mentions,  indeed,  the  names  of  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  favoured  him  with  communications  for  the 
work;  but  unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this  evidence, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  which  we  are  not  quite  sure, 
all  the  persons  thus  named  are  dead,  and  so  not  likely  to 
contradict  him. 

Even  if  tlie  materials  presented  in  tliese  two  volumes 
were  thoroughly  authentic,  they  would  not  cease  to  be 
dull,  inane,  and  valueless.  The  first  180  pages  of  the 
first  volume  are  occupied  by  the  most  tedious  account  we 
ever  read,  about  the  genealogy  and  ancient  history  of  the 
Riqueti  family,  and  the  life  of  John  Anthony,  Mirabeau's 
grandfather,  all  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mirabeau 
himself.  This  is  followed  by  a  shorter  but  almost  equally 
dull  account  of  Mirabeau's  father;  and  it  is  not  before 
we  have  reached  the  23Sth  page  that  we  are  introduced 
to  the  licro  himself  in  his  cradle.  Prodigies,  of  course, 
attended  the  birth  of  Mirabeau  ;  but  there  are  given  some 
particulars  about  his  birth  too  disgustingly  obscene  to 
be  mentioned,  in  a  note,  which  luminously  exposes  the 
d:;licacy  and  taste  of  the  memoir-monger.  A  French- 
man may  write  such  things  —  Passe  pour  cela,  but 
that  an  Englishman  (if  Englishman  it  be)  should 


remodel  and  translate  such  frowziness,  passes  our 
comprehension.  There  is  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  stories  about  precocity  of  genius  and  childish  readi- 
ness of  wit.  Tlie  following,  exquisitely  bad  as  it  is,  is 
about  the  best  of  the  pretended  repartees  of  the  baby- 
Miraheau,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  wit  and 
point  of  the  whole  book. 

"  We  here  give  a  reply  made  by  Gabriel  to  his  mother, 
who  reproached  him  with  talking  too  much,  and  seeking 
to  be  thought  clever. 

"  '  Mamma !'  said  he,  '  I  think  the  mind  is  like  the 
hand  ;  be  it  handsome  or  ugly,  it  is  made  for  use,  and 
not  for  show.'  " 

We  liave  not  patience  even  to  separate  this  hopeless 
dullness  into  stages ;  but  turning  over  the  remaining 
hundred  and  sixty  jjages  of  the  first  volume,  and  the 
sixty-two  first  pages  of  the  second  volume,  we  will  take 
up  our  biograplier  where  he  is  big  with  events.  We 
would,  liowever,  remark  in  the  meantime,  that  through- 
out the  work  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  the  first 
person  singular  J,  and  the  first  person  plural  ff^e — a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  shake  the  belief  of  any  man 
accustomed  to  literary  composition  without  anything 
else. 

Mirabeau,  who  discovered  a  propensity  to  lavish  ex- 
penditure at  a  very  early  age,  entered  the  French  army 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  very  soon  after  found  himself 
loaded  with  debts  and  engagements  which  he  could  not 
meet.  Such  things  never  gave  him  much  annoyance, 
but  they  violently  irritated  his  father,  who,  be  it  said, 
always  adopted  a  tone  and  measures  calculated  rather  to 
drive  his  son  to  desperation  than  to  reform  him*.  Ex- 
travagance and  dissipation  were  fashionable  and  common 
vices  among  young  men  of  family,  and  thus  far  Mira- 
beau had  only  followed  a  pretty  prevalent  exanijile  :  but 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  above  the  herd  of  liber- 
tines, and  did  things  tliat  made  the  most  depraved  stare 
with  astonishment.  Having  quitted  the  military  service 
after  a  very  short  trial,  he  was  married  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  to  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  was  five  years  his  junior.  Our  biographer 
admits  that  he  gained  the  young  lady's  hand  by  cozening 
and  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  women  of  her  family, 
but  in  this  he  sees  nothing  wrong,  and  he  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  certain  baser  manucuvres.  M.  Dumont,  who  was 
a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  never  alleges  anything 
on  slight  grounds,  says,  "  I  have  heard  say  that  to  win 
his  wife  he  had  recourse  to  very  indelicate  means-  Her 
relations  had  refused  her  to  him,  and  he  had  to  contend 
wilh  a  dangerous  rival.  People  say  that  after  having 
gained  over  a  female  servant  of  the  house,  who  made 
a{)pointments  with  him,  he  used  to  go  in  his  coach  by 
niglit  into  a  neighbouring  street,  to  give  an  air  of  mys- 
tery to  his  proceedings  and  excite  cariosity  :  his  carriage 
remained  there  several  hours,  and  the  sj)ies  of  his  rival 
soon  reported  that  Count  Mirabeau  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  his  mistress's  house  secretly  by  night,  and 
staying  there  till  morning.  The  young  lady's  reputation 
was  committed,  the  rival  beat  a  retreat,  and  her  rela- 
tions were  too  happy  to  prevent  scandal  by  a  marriage." 
It  will  readily  be  understood  what  sort  of  a  liusband  this 
man  was  likely  to  be,  who  could  thus  damn  the  fame  of 
the  future  wife  of  his  bosom. 

Two  years  after  this  ill-augurcd  marriage,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  himself  calls  "  foolish  and  reprehen- 
sible conduct,"  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  castle 
of  If.  The  first  thing  he  did  alter  obtaining  his  liberty, 
was  to  run  away  with  another  man's  wife.    This  was 

*  The  whole  IMirabeau  family  was  a  family  of  tigers — wife 
was  divided  against  liusband — son  against  father — l)rotlier  against 
brother — but  the  orator's  own  mol  opens  too  wide  a  held  of  hor- 
ror.— "  Lui-meine  dinait  que  sa  famUle  tiait  cclle  d'Alrce  el  de 
Tliycs.'e,'' 
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Madame  Mounier  (wlio,  tlirougliout  these  two  volumes, 
is  called  Monnier) — the  "  ardent  and  unforlunate 
Sophie"  of  oiiv  biographev — the  Sophie  rendered  last- 
ingly notorious  by  Mirabeau's  indelicate  pen  and  scan- 
dalous law-suits.  Instead  of  getting  over  the  wretched 
aflair  with  haste  and  regret,  this  adopted  son — this  vin- 
dicator of  Mirabeau's  reputation — dwells  upon  it  with 
loathsome  minuteness,  making  it  almost  entirely  occupy 
the  remaining  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  his  second 
volume. 

He  indeed  contradicts  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
story,  but  his  contradiction  rests  only  on  unpublished 
letters,  which  nobody  has  seen  but  himself,  while  the 
facts  commonlv  current  are  well  authenticated,  and  were, 
in  good  part,  even  boasted  of  by  Mirabeau.  His  object 
is  to  make  Madame  Mounier  and  her  seducer  lovely 
and  interesting  as  a  hero  and  heroine  of  romance,  to 
show  them  not  as  persons  to  be  condemned,  or  at  least 
])itied,  but  as  models  to  be  admired  and  imitated  by 
succeeding  generations.  He  attributes  the  most  re- 
fined sentimentality  to  a  man  who  was  never  anything 
but  a  sensualist — he  speaks  of  nobleness  and  purity  of 
love  in  one  who  was  all  his  life  a  slave  to  the  grossest 
appetites,  and  who  was  carried  prematurely  to  the  grave 
by  his  vicious  excesses.  At  a  mature  age,  when  the 
passions  of  most  men  are  cooled  down,  Mirabeau  ran 
away  with  the  last  of  liis  many  victims.  This  was  a 
young  lady  of  a  respectable  family  in  Holland,  whom 
he  soon  sacrificed  and  deserted  for  the  infamous  Ma- 
dame Le  Jav,  the  wife  of  a  printer  at  Paris  ;  and  in 
the  society  of  this  fierce  and  intriguing  Megaera,  and  of 
the  Jilles  de  V  Opera,  the  sentimental  lover  consumed  the 
last  leisure  hours  of  his  stormy  life. 

The  dulness  of  these  memoirs — the  confused  manner  in 
which  they  are  put  together — their  almost  unintelligible 
obscurity — will  render  them  innocuous,  for  no  young 
people  will  ever  read  them.  This  consideration  is  con- 
soling to  us  ;  but  what  the  translator  proposed  to  himself, 
in  laying  two  such  volumes  before  the  English  public, 
we  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Can  he  really  have  ex- 
pected to  take  our  decency  and  good  sense  by  storm, 
and  make  us  believe  in  and  admire  such  a  "  private  life" 
of  Mirabeau  ?  Or  can  he  have  proposed  to  deal  a  blow  at 
what  a  certain  party  in  France  call  the  rusty  prejudices 
of  our  morals  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  "  should 
the  present  volumes  satisfy  public  expectation,  they  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  work."  This 
oemaindcr,  judging  from  the  jiroportion  of  what  is  now 
hefore  us,  would  occupy  at  least  ten  volumes ;  for,  what 
with  Mirabeau's  seventeen  imprisonments,  numberless 
trials  and  lawsuits,  exiles,  seductions,  and  intrigues, 
there  remains  abundance  of  matter,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
kind  for  whicli  the  adopted  son  has  evidently  m.ost  taste. 
Eut  we  have  no  fear  of  this  inroad  of  many  tomes.  The 
memoirs  will  stop  where  they  are,  leaving  Sophie  in  her 
convent  at  Gien,  and  Mirabeau  in  his  dungeon  at  Vin- 
cennes. 

While  in  that  confinement,  ]\Iirahcau  wrote  the  noto- 
rious '  Lettres  a  Sophie,'  about  which  JI.  Dumont  has 
the  following  rich  remarks,  which,  if  any  more  proof  were 
wanting,  completely  upset  the  romantic  part  of  the 
story: — "The  correspondence  \\hich  he  kept  up  with 
Madame  Mounier,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes, 
shows  much  more  sensuality  than  sentiment.  Many  of 
his  letters  are  so  offensive  to  decency,  that  they  even 
degrade  the  person  to  whom  they  were  written ;  for  a 
man  would  not  dare  to  assume  that  tone  of  libertinism 
with  a  woman  for  whom  he  had  preserved  any  esteem. 
On  the  subject  of  that  correspondence,  Garat  had  written 
a  very  curious  paper,  whicli  I  heard  read  at  de  Tal- 
leyrand's :  it  was  an  exposure  of  the  pillage  and  pla- 
giarisms the  letters  were  composed  of.  Tlie  author, 
writing  lo  liis  mistress  '  deffusion  de  cwur,'  used  to 


steal  entire  pages  from  the  publications  of  the  day. 
'  Listen,  my  sweet  friend,'  he  would  say,  '  1  am  going  to 
pour  my  soul  into  yours  and  this  effusion  and  intimate 
confidence  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  literal  copy  of  an 
article  in  tlie  '  Mercure  de  France,'  or  of  a  page  of  a 
new  novel." 

These  letters  of  the  delicate  lover  were  bad  enough, 
and  became  a  curse  when  tliey  were  ])rinted  and  widely 
circulated  ;  but  during  his  solitude  at  Vincennes,  he  wrote 
another  work,  which  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  the  im- 
purities and  most  obscene  jjassages  he  could  collect 
among  all  the  authors  of  antiquity. 

We  have  spoken  out  on  these  matters,  because  we  like 
black  to  be  called  black,  and  white,  white  ;  and  because 
we  detest  everything  that  goes  to  confound  notions  of 
right  and  wrong.  We  would  willingly  allow  to  the  vices 
of  Mirabeau's  jn-ivate  life  the  silent  refuge  of  the  grave, 
but  we  cannot  permit  them  to  be  dug  up  and  i)araded  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world  as  so  many  virtues. 

The  public  career  of  Mirabeau  presents  matter  for 
more  elevated  reflection  ;  but  we  cannot  here  enter  on 
bis  political  life,  which  still  is,  and  ever  must  be,  for  the 
most  part,  enigmatical ;  nor  can  we  touch  on  his  com- 
manding and  irresistible  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and 
leader  in  the  National  Assembly,  or  on  his  wonderful  art 
of  adapting  and  working  out  the  ideas  of  other  men,  in 
which  his  talent  princijially  lay.  The  best  account  of 
all  these  things  will  be  found  in  M.  Dumont's  admirable 
volume,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  of  our  readers.  Of  its  kind,  it  is 
such  a  work  as  is  not  produced  twice  in  a  hundred  years. 
We  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
read  French,  that  there  is  a  very  good  English  transla- 
tion of  M.  Dumont's  work. 


FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Coclirane's  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.    No.  I.  London  :  Whit- 
taker  and  Co. 

The  Foifign  Quarterly  Review.    No.  XXIX.    London:  Adol- 
phus  Ricliter  and  Co. 

Mr.  Cochrane  is  known  to  us  only  as  editor  of  '  The 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  a  work  which  he  very  ably 
conducted  for  several  years.  Under  his  care,  the  Re- 
view became  one  of  the  best  of  our  periodical  produc- 
tions, and  obtained  a  high  reputation,  which  was  con- 
stantly on  tlie  increase.  Some  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  a  commercial  nature  have  led  to  a  rupture  be- 
tween Mr.  Cochrane  and  his  former  publishers,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  two  Foreign  Reviews,  instead  of 
one.  We  regret  this  among  other  reasons,  because  we 
are  almost  sure  the  jjublic  will  not  at  present  support 
two  works  of  the  kind.  For  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the 
Number  of  the  issue,  and  the  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  covers,  we  shall  always  consider  Mx.  Cochrane  as 
the  continuntor  of  the  work  whicli  has  established  itself 
in  our  good  opinion  under  his  excellent  management. 
Anybody  the  least  acquainted  with  these  matters,  must 
know  how  much  depends  on  the  ability  and  character 
of  the  editor. 

In  the  present  Number  of  the  work  which  he  has 
quilted,  there  are  some  signal  proofs  of  bad  editorship. 
An  article  on  Italian  Romantic  Poetry  has  been  admitted, 
in  which  there  is  a  direct,  personal,  furious,  and  most 
ungcntlemanly  attack  on  Mr.  Panizzi,  an  Italian  of 
great  learning  and  research,  and  of  literary  and  moral  in- 
tegritv,  too  generally  known  and  esteemed  in  this  country 
to  be  injured  by  such  imbecile  malice.  The  oditun  will 
fall  where  it  ought.  Tlie  dirt  \^  ill  return  upon  the  head 
of  the  individual  who  has  thrown  it.  His  peculiar  style, 
and  long-confirmed  habit  of  "  quoting  his  own  book," 
denote  him  as  plainly  to  the  literary  world  of  London, 
as  if  he  had  put  his  name  to  the  article,  or  proclaimed  it 
by  sound  of  trumpets. 
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If  there  were  any  mischief  in  it  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  we 
should  regret  tliat  we  ourselves  have  drawn  down  this 
attack  upon  him,  by  two  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
'  Printing  Machine '  last  year,  and  which  articles  the 
reviewer — in  that  doing  us  too  much  honour — evidently 
attributes  to  him  (Mr.  Panizzi),  wlio  is  as  innocent  of 
them  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 

The  editor  of  a  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  ought 
certainly  to  know  the  meaning  of  so  important  and  cur- 
rent a  word  as  colonati.  In  a  review  on  a  German's 
travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  where  the  author  says  the 
])eople  of  Syracuse  had  just  subscribed  "2000  or  3000 
colonati"  for  a  particular  object,  the  English  writer  of 
the  review  is  allowed  to  say,  that  colonati  are  Sicilian 
coins  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  value.  Now 
colonati  are  simply  Spanish  dollars,  which  are  never 
called  by  any  other  name  in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tiiey  are  so  called  on 
account  of  the  two  colonne,  or  columns  of  the  arms  of 
Spain,  which  are  struck  upon  the  reverse  of  the  dollars. 
No  specie  is  so  well  known  to  travellers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  as  tlie  colonati,  which  are  everywhere 
current  and  common.  The  reviewer,  in  not  knowing  so 
common  a  coin,  reminds  us  of  an  Italian  journalist,  who, 
in  translating  from  an  English  newspaper  the  story  of  a 
man  who  had  killed  his  wife  with  a  poker,  added  "  non 
sappiamo  per  certo,  se  questo  pokero  Inglise  sia  tino 
stnmienio  chirurgico  o  bensi  domeslico.  (W^e  do  not 
know  for  certain,  whether  this  English  poker  is  a  surgi- 
cal or  a  domestic  instrument.) 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY 
OF  ITALY. 

Compendium  of  tlie  Literary  History  of  Italy,  until  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Modem  Italian  Language.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Count  F.  V.  Barhacovi.  Edinburgh:  Thomas 
Clark.    8vo.  Pp.215. 

This  is  a  very  good  translation  of  a  useful  little  Ita- 
lian work,  which,  projierly  speaking,  is  a  spirited  com- 
pendium of  the  first  parts  of  the  voluminous  labours  of 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  Tiraboschi  on  the  literary 
history  of  his  country,  and  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  three  excellent  little  volumes  of  Giuseppe  Maffei, 
who  has  abridged  all  the  latter  part  of  Tiraboschi's  his- 
tory, and  brought  down  his  account  of  modern  Vvriters 
almost  to  our  own  days. 

Even  among  Italians,  few  but  hard  students  will  turn 
over  Tiraboschi's  work,  which  is  a  library  in  itself;  but 
Earbacovi  and  Maffei  will  attract  less  determined  readers, 
and  serve,  at  the  same  tiine,  as  a  synopsis  to  the  young 
scholar,  who  may  afterwards  take  up  the  great  work  of 
Tiraboschi  with  more  advantage.  To  the  foreign  reader, 
the  two  compendiums  will  give  a  sufficient  general  no- 
tion of  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  Count  Earbacovi 
begins  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  letters  and  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  into  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  into 
Magna  Grecia,  which  renowned  land  is  included  in  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  then  passes  to  the 
Roman  or  Latin  literature  of  Italy,  and  traces  its  for- 
tunes, from  its  infancy  to  its  decrepitude  un<ler  the 
Goths,  and  final  extinction  under  the  Lombard  con- 
querors, in  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  of  our  era. 
After  which  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  barbarity  and  igno- 
rance that  prevailed  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
indistinct  whispers  of  a  new  and  beautiful  language  (the 
present  idiom  of  Italy)  began  to  make  themselves  heard, 
and  gradually  to  supersede  the  horrible  Latin  of  the 
monks,  as  a  medium  of  Communicating  written  thought. 

Giuseppe  Maffei  takes  up  the  subject  where  the  Count 
leaves  it,  and,  after  a  brief  prelude,  introduces  us  to  the 
full  sublime  harmony  of  Dante — that  wonderful  poet 
who  at  once  raised  the  Italian  language  from  infancy  to 
manhood, 


I  PROVINCIAL  SKETCHES. 

Provincial  Sketches.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Usurer's  Daugh. 
ter,'  '  The  Puritan's  Grave,'  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  Xjondon :  Ed- 
ward Churton. 

We  know  and  esteem  this  agreeable  writer,  from  having 
read  some  time  since  his  story  of  the  '  Puritan's  Grave' — ■ 
a  work  so  superior  to  the  generality  of  its  class,  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it.  We  found  a 
simple  pathos  about  it,  a  repose,  a  mild  philanthropy, 
and  a  good  taste  and  good  sense,  that  quite  revived  us 
after  some  trashy,  flashy  novel  of  the  day,  into  which  we 
had  just  been  looking.  The  present  volume  is  what  its 
title  imports.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  little  sketches  of 
life  and  manners  in  the  county  towns  of  England,  which 
are  all  amusing,  humourous,  and  good-natured,  even  in 
their  satire.  To  speak  of  them  as  pictures  in  a  gallery — ■ 
No.  I.  '  The  Rival  Farmers,'  is  very  good  and  true  to 
nature  ;  No.  II.  '  Country  Newspapers,'  is  excellent  and 
laughable;  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  'Itinerant  Lectures'  and 
'  Itinerant  Artists,'  are  agreeable  caricatures  of  men  and 
things,  that  are  too  generally  in  themselves  both  carica- 
tures and  impostors  ;  No.  V.  '  The  Public  Library,'  is  a 
very  clever  picture,  which  ought  to  be  purchased  or  stu- 
pied  by  the  editor  of  the  'Athenaeum.'  "  Mr.  Potts, 
Mr.  Potts  I  the  world  has  become  mighty  wise  of  late 
days ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  and  I  know  something 
about  books,  if  you  want  to  have  your  books  read,  you 
must  furnish  your  shelves  with  novels."  So  says  Mr. 
Dabble  in  '  The  Public  Library.'  "  Mr.  Bookseller  ! 
Mr.  Bookseller  !  if  you  want  to  make  money  you  must 
pul)lish  nothing  th.at  causes  jjeople  to  think  !"  So  says 
that  other  Mr.  Dabble,  the  double-tongued  editor  of  the 
'Athenaeum.' 

We  should  mention,  however,  that  the  last-named  Mr. 
Dabble,  who  applies  the  state  of  a  part  of  the  book- 
trade  to  that  of  the  whole,  and  thereby  insults  the  im- 
j)roving  intellects  of  the  English  people,  and  insinuates 
what  is  not  true,  only  speaks  of  what  are  called  (God 
help  them!)  the  "fashionable  booksellers."  We 
suspect  that  in  spite  of  his  Paul-Pryism,  he  has  little 
intercourse  with  the  ledgers  of  the  rest  of  the  trade. 

According  to  the  Athenaeum, — 

'•  The  received  opinion  among  the  fashionable  booksellers  (and 
their  ledgers  are  indisputalde  truth-tellers)  is,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  quick  and  ready  sale,  books  cannot  be  too  frivolous. 
It  is  not  merely  that  works  of  science  and  of  grave  interest  do 
not  repay  the  outlay  of  publication,  but  that,  even  in  the  lightest 
literature,  the  intrvision  of  a  few  pages  which  compel  the  readers 
to  think,  suffice  to  give  them  a  bad  character  in  the  market !" 

If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  "  fashionable"  readers,  it 
is  incorrect  and  a  libel  when  applied  to  tlie  great  body 
of  the  peojjle,  who  have  never  been  addressed  by 
"  fashionable  publishers," — and  who,  wliatever  the  Athe- 
naeum may  affirm,  buy  and  encourage  books  that  con- 
tain thoughts,  and  not  mere  words. 

To  return  to  the  Provincial  Sketches,  No.  VI.,  '  Gen- 
tility,' is  a  mild  and  yet  powerful  exposure  of  a  prevailing 
mania  in  some  parts  of  English  society;  and  Nos.  VII. 
and  VIII.,  '  Village  Choristers,'  and  '  Dame  Deborah 
Boreham's  Almshouses,'  are  in  parts  worthy  of  tlie  pen- 
cil of  Washington  Irving. 

TRACTS  LEGAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

Tracts  Legal  and  Historical.    By  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  Advocate 
8vo.    Edinburgh:  1835.    Price  7$.  C(/. 

We  notice  this  volume  at  present  merely  to  say  that  it 
is  full  of  matter  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  both 
to  the  lawyer  and  the  historical  inquirer.  Among  its 
contents  are  a  reply  to,  and  we  think  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of,  Mr.  Tyller's  theory  respecting  Richard  11.,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  a  late  number  of  the 
'  Printing  Machine  ;'  some  observations  on  Mr.  Mark 
Napier's  late  '  Memoirs  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Lo- 
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garithms,'  in  the  course  of  which  many  curious  parti- 
culars respecting  the  origin  and  early  descent  of  the 
Merchiston  family  are,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to 
light  ;  and  a  disquisition  on  the  Scottish  law  of  Legi- 
timation ^jfr  subseqtte7is  matrimonivm  :  in  which  it  is 
shown,  among  other  tilings,  not  only  that  that  principle 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  the  law  of 
Scotland,  but  that  its  modern  recognition  is  founded 
upon  a  case  which  is  entirely  misstated  by  tlie  writer  who 
has  reported  it.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Riddell's  most 
ingenious  and  learned  speculations.  \ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  History  of  Ireland.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  12mo. 
London  :  1835.    Price  (is. 

This  is  another  important  work,  to  which  we  must  return 
when  we  have  time  and  space  to  speak  of  it  at  greater 
lengtli.  It  is  full  of  a  double  interest, — that  which  be- 
longs to  the  writer,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject;  and  it 'would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  work 
that  was  more  wanted  in  our  literature  than  a  good  his- 
tory of  ancient  Ireland.  In  the  present  volume,  Mr. 
Moore  brings  down  the  annals  of  his  country  nearly  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ ;  more  than 
a  third  part  of  it,  however,  being  occupied  with  the  times 
which  preceded  tlie  commencement  of  our  era. 


EDUCATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Librarirs  for  the  use  of  the  Men  employed  i)i  the  Pre- 
iwntive  Service. — Mrs.  Fry,  whose  exertions  to  reform  the 
female  convicts  of  Newgate  have  so  honourably  associated 
her  name  with  the  cause  of  moral  education,  and  who, 
before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  while  still  in  her 
Jalher's  house,  commenced  a  school,  in  which  eighly  poor 
children  were  instructed,  has  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
clitFusion  of  knowledge.  She  proposes  to  csfal)lish  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Preventive  Ser- 
vice along  our  sea  coasts,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
the  project,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  liberally  aided  by 
the  sum  of  500/. 

Bolton  Mechanics^  Institution.  —  This  institution  has 
been  in  existence  nine  years  ;  the  subscription  is  2s.  6d.  a 
quarter;  the  number  of  members  varies  IVom  150  to  200. 
It  possesses  a  library  containing  above  1.300  volumes,  and 
a  reading-room  supplied  with  a  variety  of  the  peviodical 
publications  of  the  day  ;  classes  have  been  formed,  and 
are  attended,  more  or  less  numerously,  for  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  chemistry,  drawing  (both  land- 
scape and  mechanical),  book-keeping,  and  mathematics, 
■with  the  higher  branches  of  arilhnietic.  A  course  of 
lectures  has  been  just  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Paulton,  on 
the  '  History  of  Civilization,' containing  a  review  of  the 
social  state  of  man,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present 
time,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the  position, 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  essentially  dependent  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  course 
consisted  of  four  lectures,  and  was  followed  by  one  on  the 
*  Pleasures  of  a  Cultivated  Mind." 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— WEEKLY  EVENING 

MEETINGS,  No.  XI. 
Dr.  Ritchie  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Theories  of 
Electricity. 

Friday,  April  3.— Dr.  Ritchie  opened  his  lecture  with 
soine  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  well-constructed  theory  or  hypothesis, 
which  agree  in  the  main  with  the  observations  on  the 
same  subject  put  forward  by  Sir  John  Herschell,  in  his 
admirable '  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.' 
In  the  language  of  the  latter  eminent  philosopher,  an 
hypothesis  bears  the  game  relationship  to  a  theory  that 


proximate  causes  bear  to  particular  inductions— they  both 
point  to  new  analogies,  and  they  become  central  points  or 
pegs  for  generalizing  inductions,  and  grouping  them  under 
general  laws  or  expressions  of  formulfe.  Such  a  weight 
of  analogy  and  evidence  may  thus  be  brought  to  bear  in 
favour  of  a  particular  hypothesis,  as  to  compel  us  to  admit, 
either  that  it  is  an  actual  statement  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  nature,  or  that  the  reality  runs  so  closely  parallel, 
as  to  admit  of  some  mode  of  expression  common  to  both. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  framing  a  theory,  which 
shall  render  a  rational  account  of  natural  phenomena 
— those  of  electricity  for  example — to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  no  agents  or  causes  but  such  as  we  have  good 
inductive  ground  to  believe  do  exist  in  nature.  "  They 
must  be  vercp  causa;  in  short,  which  we  can  not  only 
shew  to  exist  and  to  act,  but  the  laws  of  whose  action  we 
can  derive  independently  by  direct  induction  from  expe- 
riments purposely  instituted  ;  or  at  least  make  such  sup- 
positions respecting  them  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  our 
experience,  and  which  will  remain  to  be  verified  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  conclusions  which  we  shall  deduce  from 
them  with  facts."  And  in  the  same  spirit,  Herschell,  in 
a  noble  passage — worthy  of  Bacon  himself— says  that 
"  the  liberty  of  speculation  which  we  possess  in  the  do- 
mains of  theory,  is  not  like  the  wild  license  of  the  slave 
broke  loose  from  his  fetters,  but  rather  like  that  of  the  free 
man  who  has  learned  the  lessons  of  self-restraint  in  the 
school  of  just  subordination." 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  determining  between  the  two  theories  of  electricity 
that  are  in  vogue  in  the  scientific  world,  we  must  take 
leave  to  repeat;  an  opinion  which  we  ventured  to  offer 
on  Dr.  Ritchie's  lecture,  on  a  former  occasion,  on  the 
merits  of  the  two  theories  of  light  —  namely,  that  his 
"  statements  and  experiments  are  too  one-sided — in  fact, 
too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  instead  of  an  unbiassed 
judge."  Had  his  lecture  been  avowedly  a  statement  of  I'acts 
and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids, 
we  should  not  feel  that  we  were  warranted  to  raise  any 
objection  ;  but  as  it  professed  to  be  a  comparative  view  of 
the  grounds  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  single,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  tivo  tluids,  we  must  complain  that  the  whole 
truth  was  not  told  with  respect  to  the  Ibrmer.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  two  theories  have  been 
put  forward  with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  :— one,  that  it  consists  in  a  rare  and  subtle,  and 
highly  elastic  fluid,  which  possesses  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion lor  the  particles  of  all  ponderable  matter — or  more 
correctly  speaking,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Franklin 
—  which,  when  accumulated  (that  is,  in  excess)  tends 
constantly  to  escape,  and  seek  a  restoration  to  equilibrium, 
by  communicating  itself  to  any  other  bodies  in  which 
there  may  be  a  deficiency  :  the  other  theory  maintains  the 
existence  of  ttvo  distinct  fluids  antagonist  to  each  othei', 
each  attracting  the  other,  but  repelling  itself.  The  repulsive 
energy  is  an  element  of  both  theories;  but  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  single  fluid,  it  is  a  consequence  of  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  ;  while  it  is  treated  of  in  the  other  doc- 
trine, as  a  peculiar  and  discrete  existence.  If  we  take  a 
glass  rod,  and,  after  rubbing  it  briskly  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  hold  it  near  to  a  pith  ball  sus- 
pended by  thread,  the  ball  will  be  strongly  attracted.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  wetake  a  piece  of  wax  excited  in  the  same 
manner  (for  convenience  the  glass  rod  is  usually  inserted 
in  a  handle  of  wax),  and  apply  it  to  the  same  ball,  it  will 
be  repelled.  The  tbrmer  energy  has,  accordingly,  been 
named  positive  or  vitreous  electricity  ;  the  latter,  negative 
or  resinous  electricity.  Franklin,  and  his  followers,  name 
these  opposite  states  jjlus  and  minus  ;  meaning,  that  in 
the  first  the  electricity  is  in  excess,  and  therefore  strongly 
tending  to  communicate  its  excess  to  bodies  in  a  minus 
state,  so  as  to  restore  the  state  of  electrical  equilibrium, 
which  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  matter ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  not  in  excess,  and  therefore  repulsive  of  particles  of 
its  own  kind.  A  Franklinian  would  argue,  that  if  a  body 
in  the  plus  state  is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  a  body  in 
the  minus  state,  the  effort  to  restore  the  equilibrium  will 
cause  the  bodies  to  mutually  attract  each  other  :  but  that 
if  a  body  in  the  p/«*  state  be  placed  near  to  a  body  also 
in  iheplus  state,  they  will  mutually  repel  each  other  for  the 
very  same  reason.  The  same  facts  are  explained  according 
to  the  theory  of  two  fluids  or  energies,  by  saying  simply 
that  positive  repels  positive  (its  like),  and  attracts  nega- 
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tive  (its  unlike)  in  obedience  to  an  ultimate  fact  or  law  of 
nature.  Now  it  so  happens  that  most  electrical  pheno- 
mena admit  of  an  explanation  according  to  either  hypo- 
thesis, while  that  of  the  two  fluids,  or  antagonist  energies, 
is  certainly  much  the  most  convenient  for  teaching  and 
popular  discussion.  We  make  this  admission  the  more 
readily  because  our  own  views — such  as  they  are — lean 
towards  the  supposition  of  one  fluid  or  energy.  IF  we 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  Mr.  Faraday's  researches  all  tend  to 
establish  a  oneness  of  the  electrical  principle,  whether  it 
exhibit  itself  under  the  form  of  galvanism,  magnetism,  or 
simple  electricity.  At  all  events,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
Dr.  Ritchie's  two  "  decisive"  experiments  are  very  ex- 
plicable according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  as  advo- 
cated by  vEpinus.  We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  belongs 
to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
opinion — further  than  as  they  serve  to  shew  that  the 
learned  lecturer  understated  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  one  fluid  hypothesis.  For  example, — when  repeating 
the  familiar  experiment  with  the  pith  ball  which  we  hare 
just  referred  to.  Dr.  Ritchie  neglected  to  inform  his  auditors 
that  the  resinous  or  negative  electricity  can  be  obtained 
from  the  vitreous  or  positive  electric,  and  vice  versa, — 
indicating  so  far  an  identity  of  principle.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  two  "  decisive"  experiments,  it  is  very  true 
that  the  hypothesis  of  two  antagonist  fluids  make  the 
phenomenon  of  two  opposite  currents  very  smooth  ;  but 
then  the  obscurity  about  the  origin  of  either  current  lies 
just  where  it  was  before  the  experiment.  The  experiments 
consisted  simply  in  passing  the  electrical  current,  in  the 
one  case,  through  a  small  vessel  containing  water,  which 
water  trickled,  drop  by  drop,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  ;  in  the  other,  througli  wax  held  at  a  distance. 
In  the  first  experiment  the  water  flowed  through  in  a 
continuous  stream,  wliether  the  electricity  came  from  the 
positive  or  the  negative  side  of  the  machine  :  in  the  second 
experiment  the  wax  was  received  in  a  shower  of  thin 
flakes  upon  paper  held  at  a  distance.  The  point,  or  con- 
clusion, of  both  experiments  was, — that  as  a  continuous 
current  in  opposite  directions  was  made  manifest,  it  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  one  energy ;  for  in  that  case  it  should 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  direction,  leaving  the  admis- 
sion of  two  fluids  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
We  confess  that  this  is  a  much  more  facile  explanation 
than  that  of  the  Franklinians, — but  still  the  latter  will 
apply, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  one  that, 
to  our  minds,  satisfactorily  explains  the  phenomena  of 
accumulated  electricity — the  Leyden  phial  for  instance. 

Dr.  Ritchie  performed  a  beautiful  experiment  illustra- 
tive of  the  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  It  con- 
sisted in  bringing  a  hollow  piece  of  soft  iron,  by  means  of 
rapid  revolution,  constantly  opposite  to  the  two  poles  of  a 
large  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  iron  was  turned  by  a 
wheel,  so  that  each  side  of  it  came  almost  every  instant 
under  the  influence  of  the  opposite  poles.  The  eft'ect  of 
this  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  influences  was  similar  to 
that  produced  by  voltaic  electricity  :  a  piece  of  charcoal 
held  between  the  conducting  wires  from  the  poles,  was 
ignited  as  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  galvanic 
battery;  and  gold-leaf  was  ignited,  as  it  would  have  lieen 
by  intense  electrical  ciurents.  Dr.  Ritchie  ingeniously 
explains  this  phenomena  by  the  analogies  afforded  by  the 
undulatory  doctrines  of  light  and  sound.  The  pitch  of  a 
note,  and  the  vividness  of  a  colour,  depend  altogether  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  or  undulations  which  reach 
the  ear  and  eye.  Then  we  have  seen,  in  a  recent  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Faraday's  (see  '  Printing  Machine,'  No.  .SGJ, 
that  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through  a  long  wire 
and  a  short  one,  produces  very  different  results,— showing 
that  a  certain  number  of  impressions  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  certain  results.  If  there  was  but  one  vibra- 
tion or  undulation,  we  should  neither  see  nor  hear;  and 
by  analogy,  if  the  soft  iron  was  brought  but  once  under 
the  influence  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  effect  would 
not  be  appreciable.  In  all  tlie  cases,  according  to  Dr. 
Ritchie,  the  eflects  were  produced  by  the  number  mea- 
sured by  the  rapidity  of  the  impressions.  '' 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  6. — Rev.  J.  W.  Hope  in  the  chair.  This  Society, 
at  its  meeting  on  Monday  evening  last,  heard  several  im- 
portant Papers  read,  and  proved  by  their  tenor  to  what 


practical  purposes  they  direct  their  pursuits.  The  preca- 
riousness  and  frequent  failure  of  the  hop  crops  was  with 
much  probability  referred  to  the  hop-poles,  especially  the 
old  ones,  aff"ording  in  their  decomposing  fibres  a  nidus  for 
insects  to  breed.  One  gentleman  communicated  to  the 
Society  the  valuable  fact,  that  since  he  baked  or  charred 
his  hop-poles  he  had  found  his  crops  unfailingly  good. 
The  baking  or  charring  dries  up  the  vegetable  juices  of  the 
sticks,  and  also  indurates  their  surface,  so  as  to  make  them 
resist  the  puncture  of  the  insect.  Several  ingenious  ob- 
servations were  likewise  made  on  the  turnip-fly,  and  the 
best  means  of  preventing  its  ravages.  The  Belgians  have 
ascertained  that  some  Brussels  sprouts  planted  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  turnip  field  attract  the  insects  to  themselves,  and 
protect  the  turnips.  The  loss  suffered  in  the  sprouts  is 
said  to  be  inconsiderable. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  president.  Dr.  Ure  read  to  the 
Society  the  results  of  some  recent  researches  which  he  had 
made  on  silk,  in  reference  to  his  work  on  the  '  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,'  announced  for  publication.  He  finds  that 
the  cocoon  thread  consists  of  two  tubular  filaments  glued 
parallelly  together  by  the  varnish  with  which  they  are 
covered  ;  and  that  each  filament  of  this  twin  thread  varies 
in  size  from  yj'jo  to  of  an  inch.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  cocoon  thread  viewed  flatwise  is  about  -x^ao  of  an 
inch,  but  this  breadth  varies  with  different  silks.  The 
Italian  floss  at  from  lis.  to  2As.  per  pound,  consists  of  four 
cocoon  threads,  or  eight  ultimate  filaments,  each  of  which 
is  about  jo'tto  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  compound 
cord  is  equal  to  about  ^i^.  The  white  Italian  bergam  has 
ultimate  filaments  of  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Differ- 
ent raw  silks  or  singles  appear  in  the  microscope  to  vary 
considerably  in  the  closeness  and  parallelism  of  the  threads, 
a  circumstance  depending  on  the  skill  employed  in  reeling 
the  cocoons.  The  French  have  lately  invented  an  im- 
proved apparatus  for  this  purpose,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  care  they  bestow  oa  the  education  of  the  worm 
itself,  they  have  derived  vast  advantage  in  the  silk  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  textile  fibres  has  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  the  subject  of  accurate  experimental  re- 
searches. Dr.  Ure  has  not  overlooked  this  element  of  the 
philosophy  of  manufactures,  and  he  has  obtained  very  un- 
expected results.  He  mentioned  to  the  Society,  that  not- 
withstanding its  tubular  structure,  and  animal  nature, 
silk  has  a  density  greater  than  water  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1250  to  1000,  being  nearly  as  dense  as  one  species  of 
cubical  coal.  In  taking  the  specific  gravity,  great  pains 
must  be  bestowed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  air  entangled 
among  the  filaments  ;  the  precautions  for  which,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  method  of  operating,  being  minutely  phy- 
sical, were  not  detailed  to  the  Society. 

The  Entomological  Society  have  been  anxious  to  diffuse 
such  information  on  the  habits  of  the  silk-worm  as  may 
P'omote  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  In  this  respect. 
Dr.  lire's  statements  deserve  notice.  An  ounce  of  silk- 
worm eggs  is  worth  2*.  of  our  money  in  France  ;  requires 
Ibr  its  development  into  cocoons  1500  pounds  of  mulberry 
leaves,  at  2?.  G(/.  per  100  pounds  in  a  good  year.  The  said 
ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  100  pounds  of  cocoons,  altoge- 
ther worth  bl.  sterling.  From  these  100  pounds  of  cocoons, 
8  pounds  of  raw  reeled  silk  may  be  got  on  an  average,  worth 
15>v.  a-pound,  being  in  the  whole  6/.  sterling.  A  woman  can 
reel  oft'  25  pounds  of  cocoons  in  a  day,  forming  2  pounds  of 
raw  silk,  for  which  she  is  paid  from  15c?.  to  20(/.  One  mul- 
berry tree  will  afford  about  100  pounds  of  leaves,  on  an 
average,  though  some  trees  have  been  found  to  yield  300 
pounds.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  reckoned  at  lOrf.  per 
1  OOlbs.,  which  affords  a  good  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  leaves 
to  the  peasants  who  educate  the  worms.  Some  of  them  cul- 
tivate the  trees  themselves,  and  purchase  the  eggs  to  suit 
their  garden  ground  ;  and  they  value  a  mulberry  tree  at 
from  ad.  to  10c/.,  it  being  planted  out  at  four  years  of  age. 
The  peasants  will  generally  contract  to  plant  them  out 
at  9>d.  a  tree ;  and  beginning  to  strip  them  in  the  fifth 
year,  they  find  an  increasing  produce  each  year  up  to  the 
twentieth. 

A  peculiar  species  of  mulberry  tree,  called  Mni-us  Mul- 
ticaulis,  was  a  few  years  ago  brought  from  Manilla  to 
Europe,  and  is  now  considerably  cultivated  in  Belgium, 
where  it  is  found  to  thrive  very  well.  It  is  cut  down 
smooth  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  every  season,  and 
sends  off  in  consequence  an  immense  number  of  shoots, 
each  of  which  produces  succulent  leaves,  apparently  very 
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irrateful  and  nutritious  to  the  silk-worm.  It  stands  the 
climate  of  the  Low  Countries  very  well,  and  would,  there- 
fore, probably  stand  that  of  England. 

Dr.  Ure  exhibited  to  the  Society  some  beautiful  drawings 
of  the  machinery  of  the  English  silk  mills  with  their  last 
improvements,  and  pointed  out  its  great  mechanical  supe- 
riority to  the  silk  mills  of  Italy  and  France.  He  described 
particularly  the  mechanism  of  the  swifts,  or  reeling  frame, 
for  winding  on  bobbins  the  raw  silk  as  imported  in  skeins, 
adverting  particularly  to  the  delicacy  of  the  traction  which 
will  not  break  the  silk  thread,  to  the  self-action  of  this 
engine,  which  is  capable  of  working  well  without  attend- 
ants during  the  night,  and  to  the  curious  wheel-work  for 
traversing  the  threads  obliquely  round  the  surfaces  of  the 
bobbins.  He  then  described  the  r/'^/i/?'?!  n-««7/,cliaracterised 
by  its  upraised  tiny  iingers,  which  guide  the  two-fold  or 
three-fold  threads  in  their  progress,  and  which  are  so  nicely 
poised  that  if  one  of  the  threads  break,  tlie  finger  which 
guides  it  immediately  falls  down  and  causes  the  correspon- 
dent drawing  bobbin  to  stop,  so  that  no  winding  can  take 
place  unless  the  several  threads  be  entire.  Here  again  avery 
curious  wheel-work  is  employed  to  apply  the  threads  round 
the  bobbins  in  obliquely  traversing  hnes,  and  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  the  end,  in  case  it  breaks  in  this  or  the  sub- 
sequent operation.  Tiie  third  department  of  a  silk-manu- 
factory is  the  spinning-mill,  which  appears  iiom  the 
drawing  exhibited  to  be  an  extremely  elegant  piece  of 
mechanism.  This  machine  has  for  its  object  to  twist  the 
threads  ;  and  it  is  employed  either  on  the  singles  at  first, 
or  on  the  double  threads,  or  on  both.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, without  an  engraving,  to  communicate  to  the 
reader  a  right  conception  of  tlie  modern  silk  spinning-mill. 
A  very  few  years  ago,  the  speed  of  the  spindles  was  1200 
revolutions  per  minute  :  through  the  agency  of  two  emi- 
nent engineers  in  Manchester,  conversant  in  cotton  ma- 
chinery, it  was  immediately  advanced  to  3000  revolutions  ; 
and  now,  in  the  machine  from  which  Dr.  Ure's  drawing 
was  taken,  the  speed  is  nearly  5000  turns  per  minute.  For 
lace-making,  the  single  threads  first  receive  the  twist ; 
they  are  next  doubled,  and  then  twisted  together  the  i-e- 
verse  way — a  process  called  throinn<i~thou.gh  indeed  the 
whole  silk-factory  is  frequently  called  a  throwing-mil),  and 
the  proprietor  a  silk-throwster.  Hosiery- silk  is  doubled 
before  any  twist  is  given.  Lace  silk-thiead  needs  to  be 
hard  twisted.  Weaving-silk  is  twisted  smgle,  and  coun- 
ter-twisted double,  but  more  softly  than  for  lace. 

The  silk-trade  of  Great  Britain  may  be  valued  at  pre- 
sent at  7,000,000/.  sterling;  the  importations  of  silk  goods 
from  France,  through  our  Custom  House,  amount  to  about 
500,000/. ;  and  those  by  smugglers,  to  300,000/.  more,— 
making  a  sum  total  of  800,000/.  from  France.  Were  the 
invoices  of  the  manufacturers  throughout  Great  Britain 
added  together,  their  selling-price  to  the  warehousemen 
would  constitute  the  above  slated  sum  of  7,000,000/.  Tlie 
ribbon-manufacture  of  England  amounts  to  nearly 
1,000,000/.  sterling  annually;  and  that  of  France  to 
1,300,000/.— To  such  an  extent  is  the  industry  of  the 
poor  indeb'ed  to  female  vanity  ! 

There  are  70,000  silk-looms  in  France,  each  working 
up  annually  an  average  weight  of  GO  pounds  :  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  numbers  =  4,200,000  pounds,  represents 
the  amount  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  France,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  are  the  growth  of  that  country,  and 
one-fourth  is  imported,  chiefiy  from  Italy. 

The  quantity  of  raw  silk  worked  upon  an  English  loom, 
is  more  than  GO  pounds  per  annum,  owing  to  the  steadier 
industry  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  smaller  number  of 
public  holidays. 

The  value  of  tlie  above  4,200,000  of  pounds  of  silk  ma- 
nulactured  in  France,  has  been  estimated  at  140,000,(i00 
francs,  or  5,000,000/.;  of  which  equal  to  110,000,000  francs, 
or  4,400,000/.  are  exported,  and  only  1,200,000/.  retained 
for  internal  use  ;  being  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth 
the  home  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom;  for  the 
declared  value  of  all  the  manufactured  silk  goods  exported 
last  year,  was  030,419/.  If  tliis  be  deducted  from 
7,000,"000/.,  the  remainder,  6,303,581/.  will  denote  the 
value  of  the  silk  goods  retained  for  use, — a  value  which 
may  be  fairly  rated  at  6,000,000/.  sterling. 


LINNyEAN  SOCIETY. 
April  7. — A  paper  was  read  on  the  Enogonese,  a  tribe 
of  the  order  Polygonese,  by  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  and 


severel  drawings  from  Meisnei's  monograph,  in  illustration 

of  the  ])aper,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

The  Society  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  Dr.  Maton,  one  of 
its  Vice-Presidents,  an  original  member  of  the  Society,  and 
one  of  its  most  valuable  contributors  to  their  Transactions. 
The  President  has  nominated  Dr.  Horsfield  as  his  successor. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Eighth  Lecture  on  Sound.] 

This,  the  concluding  lecture,  was  upon  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  to  the  investigation  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  human  ear  to  its  functions  as  the  organ 
of  hearing,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  production  of 
voice. 

We  cannot  follow  the  professor  at  length  through  his 
description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear,  which  would 
require  the  aid  of  diagrams;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
human  ear  consists  of  a  piece  of  cartilage  seated  exter- 
nally to  the  head,  which  contracts  into  a  funnel  leading 
to  the  interior  parts  ;  this  funnel  is  irregularly  shaped,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  membrane  called  the  membrane  of  the 
drum,  stretched  across  it  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  an  irre- 
gularly shaped  bar  i^resses  by  its  pointed  end  upon  the 
external  surface  of  this  membrane,  presses  it  inwards,  and 
tlius  gives  it  the  shape  of  a  Chinese  hat;  on  the  inner 
side  of  this  cavity  is  another  small  cavity,  called  the 
barrel  of  the  drum,  which  has  several  openings, — one  to 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  sup- 
plies it  with  air,  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  on  the  membrane  of  the  drum  ;  across  the  barrel 
of  the  drum  aseries  of  small  bones  extend;  the  last  connected 
with  the  membrane  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  wind- 
ing cavity  or  pssaage,  called  the  labyrinth  ;  the  passages 
of  the  labyrinth  are  lined  with  a  nerve — undoubtedly  this 
is  the  auditory  nerve — and  we  have,  therefore,  to  inves- 
tigate the  mode  of  communication  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  to  the  labyrinth.  First,  the  external  ear;  in 
general  it  lies  fiat  to  the  head,  but  that  is  not  its 
natural  position  ;  for  it  possesses  muscles  to  enable  it 
to  assume  various  forms  ;  these  muscles  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  their  power  from  want  of  use,  owing  to 
the  tightness  of  the  coverings  of  the  head.  The  professor 
has  seen  individuals  who  have  the  power  of  turning  about 
the  ear  at  pleasure.  Savart  illustrates  the  use  of  this 
external  cartilage  thus  :— taking  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  he  bends  it  in  the  centre  into 
a  right  angle,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
halves,  places  upon  it  a  piece  of  gold  beater's  skin,  on 
which  sand  is  strewed,  and  holds  a  sounding  musical  glass 
against  the  half  on  which  the  gold-beater's  skin  is  not ;  he 
tells  us  tiiat  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  other 
half,  and  therefore  to  the  gold-beater's  skin,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  motion  of  the  sand  ;  in  a  similar  manner  he 
states,  that  vibrations  are  communicated  by  the  cartilage 
to  the  sides  of  the  "funnel."  Professor  Wheatstone,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  the  vibrations  upon  repeating  his 
experiment.  We  liave  said  that  the  "  funnel  "  is  irregu- 
larly shaped,  if  it  had  been  of  any  regular  shape  it  would 
have  conducted  certain  series  of  vibrations  more  perfectly 
than  all  other  series  ;  such  is,  in  fact,  tlie  case  in  ear 
trumpets  which  have  a  regular  form.  If  a  small  wooden 
rod  be  fixed  on  a  stretched  membrane  from  the  centre, 
and  extended  beyond  the  circumference,  its  position  will 
lie  similar  to  that  of  the  hammer  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  ;  consequently  its  effect  must  be  also  similar.  Now 
it  is  found  that  the  figures  produced  upon  the  membrane 
are  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  little  wood  rod,  which 
itself  also  is  caused  to  vibrate  strongly.  Here,  then,  we 
see  that  the  hammer  and  tlie  membrane  of  the  drum  assist 
each  other,  the  former  modifies  the  tension  of  the  mem- 
brane to  preserve  it  from  overpowering  impressions,  the 
latter  communicates  more  powerful  vibrations  to  the  ham- 
mer than  it  could  immediately  receive  ;  these  vibrations  are 
communicated  by  tlie  "series  of  bones"  to  the  membrane 
of  the  labyrinth.  But  vv'hat  is  the  use  of  the  intermediate 
"barrel  of  the  drum?"  Its  use  has  also  been  illustrated 
by  Savart.  Its  form  is  a  cone,  across  the  top  of  which 
the  membrane  of  the  labyrinth  is  stretched;  take  a  hol- 
low cone  of  wood,  stretch  a  membrane  across  the  top,  a 
vibrating  plate  brought  near  the  upper  surface  of  the 
membrane,  which  has  sand  strewed  upon  it,  will  cause 
the  sand  to  move  but  slightly  ;  whereas,  if  brought  near 
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the  wide  and  open  end  of  the  tube,  it  will  cause  the  mem- 
brane, thouj^h  at  a  greater  distance,  to  vibrate  strongly  ; 
the  included  column  of  air  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
communicate  the  vibrations  immediately  to  tlie  membrane, 
but  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  iVom  which  the  membrane 
receives  them  ;  for  if  another  conical  tube  be  opposed  to 
the  summit  of  the  other,  but  without  touching,  the  vi- 
brating plate  placed  at  its  large  orifice,  does  not  com- 
municate strong  vibrations  to,  because  its  sides  do  not 
communicate  with,  the  membrane.  The  strength  of  the 
sound  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  vibrations  ; 
consequently,  a  weak  sound  is  rendered  more  audible  by 
the  interposition  of  the  barrel  of  the  drum.  The  ear 
receives  the  sound  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  ;  but  a  deaf 
person  may  be  made  to  receive  them  by  the  conduction 
of  solid  rods  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  thin  iron  rod,  bent  in  the 
shape  of  a  fork,  and  having  its  two  ends  covered  with 
round,  metallic  plates,  which  are  held  one  against  each 
ear  :  if  the  piano  is  the  instrument  to  be  heard,  tlie  bend 
of  the  rod  should  be  placed  against  some  part  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  sound  will  be  communicated  to  the 
auditory  nerve  by  the  bones  of  the  ear.  The  mechanism 
which  produces  the  voice,  is  not  well  understood.  The 
Professor  illustrated  the  effect  of  the  larynx  by  that  of 
holding  a  piece  of  silk,  or  caoutchouc,  tightly  between  the 
hands,  and  blowing  upon  it,  when  different  sounds. are 
produced,  according  to  the  tension  of  the  silk  or  caout- 
chouc. A  similar  arrangement  is  contrived  in  the  larynx; 
also  the  larynx,  a  tube  of  an  uniform  lengtli,  produces  the 
sounds  which  are  produced  by  many  tubes  of  different 
lengths,  when  formed  of  rigid  substances :  it  has  this- 
faculty  of  production  from  altering  the  tension  of  its  sides, 
which  are  of  elastic  materials.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  artificially  articulate  sounds.  In 
1799,  De  Kratzenstein  obtained  the  vowel  sounds — A,  E, 
I,  O,  and  U, — by  means  of  tubes  of  different  shapes  ;  but 
the  production  of  these  sounds  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  based  upon  scientific  principles.  De  Kempelen,  by 
applying  a  membrance  which  had  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  larynx,  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  simple 
vowel  sounds.  iVIr.  AVillis  improved  upon  his  instrument, 
andhasobtained,by  atube  whoselength  he  can  altera!  plea- 
sure,thevowel  sounds  in  this  order, — I,  E,  A,  O,  U, — with 
this  peculiarity,  that  when  the  tube  is  extended  beyond 
the  length  which  produces  U,  the  same  sounds  come  over 
again,  but  in  the  inverted  order  ;  and  again,  upon  still 
further  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  vowel  sounds 
recur  in  the  order  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  preceding 
series, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  order  as  the  first  series. 
As  the  lengtli  of  the  tube  is  increased,  the  sound  becomes 
weaker.  De  Kempclin  has  invented  an  apparatus  by 
which  Professor  Wheatstone  produced  very  clearly  the 
words  "mama,"  "  papa,"  "plum,"  "thumb,"  "mother," 
and  a  close  imitation  of  a  child  crying.  In  conclusion,  he 
expressed  himself  as  confident  that  a  perfect  speaking, 
or  perhaps  singing  macliine,  would  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  conquests  of  science. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Mccling  of  the         of  March. 

M.  Peltier  announced  that  he  has  applied  a  modification 
of  the  thermo-electric  couple  devised  by  M.  Becquerel,  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  water,  tlie  air,  &c.  M.  Pel- 
tier makes  use  of  two  Avires,  of  iron  and  copper,  abuut  forty- 
six  yards  in  length,  soldered  at  the  two  extremities  ;  one 
extremity  passes  down  into  a  deej)  well,  the  other  is  in  his 
own  room,  an  electric  multiplier  forming  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit indicates  the  respective  power  of  the  currents.  To 
know  the  temperature  of  the  well,  the  water  in  which  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  wires  is  plunged  is  rendered  hotter  or 
colder,  until  the  needle  of  the  multiplicator  is  brought 
back  to  zero,  which  indicates  that  the  temperature  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  is  the  same  ;  a  thermometer  lield  in 
the  water  which  surrounds  the  upper  ends  gives,  therefore, 
the  temperature  of  the  well.  By  means  of  another  wire 
passing  above  the  chimneys  of  his  house,  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  ground,  he  ascertains  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  that  height.  Following  out 
the  same  principle,  M.  Peltier  has  ascertained,  with  great 
precision,  the  conducting  powers  of  the  different  metals, 
and  has  employed  himself  in  investigating  the  electric  ex- 
changes which  are  made  between  the  earth  and  the  atmo- 


sphere, with  wires  dipping'twelve  yards  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  into  a  well,  and  raised  in  the  air  to  twenty-five 
yards  above  the  surface,  he  has  ascertained  tliat,  when  the 
circuit  is  not  closed,  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  negative 
current,  descending  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  ascending  when  it  is 
lower. 

In  allusion  to  this  last  part  of  M.  Peltier's  commu- 
nication, M.  Biot  stated  that,  in  an  ascent  in  a  balloon,  in 
company  with  IVI.  Gay-Lussac,  they  had  made  an  electrical 
communication,  by  means  of  a  thread  of  gold  between  the 
stratum  of  air  in  which  the  basket  of  their  balloon  was 
suspended,  and  a  stratum  about  fifty  yards  below,  which 
gave  visible  sparks  to  the  condenser,  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  charge  of  the  two  strata.  M.  Becquerel  said, 
that  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet.  He 
had  omitted,  in  his  memoir,  to  state,  that  he  had  found  a 
difference  of  4^"  Fahr.  between  the  temperature  of  cellular 
structure  and  the  human  muscles. 

M.  Gift'ard  communicated  his  "  ideas"  on  the  whale 
fishery,  which  he  states  to  be  inefiiciently  performed  in  this 
respect,  that,  by  the  effusion  of  blood  caused  by  the  me- 
thod of  killing  the  whale  by  the  harpoon,  the  proportion 
of  one  whale  in  six  is  lost.  He  therefore  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  harpoon,  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  to  be 
thrown,  in  a  vial,  into  the  whale's  mouth  ;  and,  iurther, 
he  describes,  in  detail,  the  apparatus  to  be  employed. 

A  ballot  was  then  entered  into  for  the  choice  of  a  vice- 
president  in  the  room  of  ]\I.  Biot,  when  M,  Dupin  was 
chosen. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

"  The  ih  amu's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
And  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live." 

By  the  drama's  laws  the  author  of  the  above  couplet,  of 
course,  meant  those  tliat  are  laid  down  by  the  judges  in 
tlie  pit — the  decisions  of  tlie  bench  in  the  gallery  :  and 
tliough  we  consider  lliat  to  following  instead  of  leading 
the  public  taste,  the  present  stale  of  the  drama  is  greatly 
to  be  ascribed,  we  will  admit  the  general  tiuth  of  tlio 
assertion  ;  but  as  to  the  laws  of  the  land  concerning  the 
drama,  "tlie  drama's  patrons,"  if  they  liavc  anything  to 
do  with  tliem,  cannot  look  too  soon  to  llieir  complete 
re-modelling,  for  a  more  anomalous  state  of  aii'airs  was 
never  yet,  we  confidently  believe,  allowed  to  exist  in  any 
civilised  nation.  The  Tlieatres  Royal  Drury-lane  and 
Covent-garden  arc  i)resumed  to  liave  the  sole  exclusive 
patent  privilege  of  being  open  all  the  year  round,  if 
their  lessees  so  will  it,  for  tlie  performance  of  any  species 
of  dramatic  entertainment—"  tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
jiastoral,"  &c.,  as  old  Polonius  has  it,  "  for  the  huv  of 
writ  and  the  liberty"  (to  act  it)  "  tlsese  are  the  only 
men."  The  little  theatre  in  tlie  Ilaymarket  has  a  limited 
license  as  a  summer  tliealre,  for  the  performance  of  what 
is  called  tlie  regular  or  legitimate  ("  fine  word,  legiti- 
maie")  drama.  With  these  exceptions,  no  tlieatre  willi- 
iu  the  bills  of  mortality  is  safe  from  the  common  in- 
former, should  its  company  venture  to  enact  any  drr.ma 
in  which  tliere  is  not  a  certain  quantity  of  vocal  music. 
The  English  Oj)era,  for  instance,  is  specially  liccuBcd  for 
the  jierforniiince  of  operas  and  musical  dramas,  and  the 
Adelplii  and  Olympic  Theatres  liave  the  Lord  Cliamber- 
iain's  license  for  the  performance  of  hitrlcUas  only;  by 
which,  after  much  controversy  both  in  and  out  of  court, 
we  are  desired  to  understand,  dramas,  containing  not  less 
than  five  pieces  of  vocal  music  in  each  act,  and  which 
are  also,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  patent  theatres.  All,  beside  the 
above  named  six  theatres,  arc  positively  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  act  of  parliament  wliich  em- 
powers the  magistrates  to  license  a  building  for  dramatic 
performances.  Astley's,  the  Surrey,  the  Victoria,  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  the  Queen's,  &c.  have,  in  common  with 
Vauxhall,  a  license  for     music  and  dancing"  only. 
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The  performers  have  no  legal  right  to  open  their  mouths 
unaccompanied  by  music ;  and  many  of  our  readers  will 
recollect,  that  a  few  years  back  the  law  was  so  far  re- 
spected or  evaded — we  give  them  the  choice  of  the  word 
— that  a  piano  tinkled  in  the  orchestra,  throughout  the 
performances,  at  Astley's,  Sadler's  Wells,  and  the  Circus ; 

"  'Twas  called  the  Circus  then,  but  now  the  Surrey." 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  folly  than  permitting  laws 
to  exist  which  change  of  time  and  circumstances  lias 
rendered  so  absurd  that  justice  is  obliged  to  wink  at  the 
breach  of  them.  It  being  considered  hard  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  St.  George's  Fields,  Lambeth,  Islington, 
Marylebone,  &c.  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  positive 
journey  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rational  amusement  of  the 
theatre,  the  proprietors  of  the  public  places  of  "  Enter- 
tainment for  Man  and  Horse"  in  those  vicinities  were 
suflfered  to  violate  the  law  nightly  with  impunity,  and  tlie 
unwillingness  of  magistrates  to  convict,  when  occasionally 
compelled  to  notice  the  offence,  became  at  last  so  noto- 
rious, that  the  holders  of  the  royal  patents,  who  were  most 
interested  in  suppressing  the  innovators,  finding  nothing 
but  odium  was  to  be  gained  by  their  opposition,  after 
two  or  three  ineffectual  struggles,  gave  up  the  cause  in 
despair,  and  Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  were  soon  acted 
as  boldly,  and  almost  as  well,  at  the  minors  as  at  the 
majors.  Has  the  law  then  been  repealed  ?  Oh,  no.  It 
is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be  put  in  force  to-morrow  ; 
nay,  what  is  more  ridiculous,  though  the  entire  disregard 
of  it  is  tolerated  at  the  Surrey  or  in  Tottenham-street, 
should  'Macbeth'  or  the  '  School  for  Scandal'  be  acted 
atthe  Adelphi  or  the  Olympic  theatres,  legally  recog- 
nized for  the  performance  of  some  description  at  least  of 
the  drama,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  pounce  upon 
the  audacious  manager  or  lessee,  and  shut  up  his  doors 
for  him  in  a  tvvinkling.  And  yet,  on  second  thoughts, 
perhaps  not — for  tlie  Strand  theatre  was  kept  open  for 
nearly  two  years  in  defiance  of  his  lordship's  authority, 
and  the  only  way  at  last  discovered  to  stop  the  perform- 
ances was  the  jietty  one  of  common  information  against 
the  poor  performers. 

Well,  they  must  not  play  '  Macbeth'  or  the  '  School 
for  Scandal'  at  the  Adelphi  or  the  Olympic:  but  they 
may  play  dramas  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  music  ; 
and  the  stipulated  number  of  songs,  &c.  in  each  act 
is  regularly  sent  with  the  copy  of  the  drama,  to  be 
read  and  approved  by  the  examiner  of  plays,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  no  control  over  the  dramas  produced  at  Ast- 
ley's, &c. ;  those  theatres  being  out  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's jurisdiction,  and,  therefore,  fortunately  exempt 
from  tiie  scrutiny  of  the  examiner,  and  from  the  fee  of 
two  guineas  pocketed  for  the  ins])ection  ;  a  fee,  as  illegal 
as  the  performance  would  b';  without  the  examination. 

The  sonufs,  we  liavc  said,  are  sent.  The  examiner 
a))proves,  and  the  license  for  the  representation  of  the 
drama  is  forwarded  ;  but  not  three  out  of  five  dramas  are 
performed  at  tlie  Olympic  or  the  Adelphi  as  they  are 
written — the  songs  thnt  have  been  sent,  p>o  forma,  are 
omitted  without  tlie  slightest  hesitation,  and  the  license 
of  the  theatre  forfeited  nightly  by  the  performance  of 
dramas  without,  perhaps,  a  note  of  music  from  one  end 
to  the  other!  But  they  must  be  cflWcd  "  burlettas"  in 
the  bill — that  is  sine,  qua  7?o?i— as  if  merely  calling  a 
drama  by  an  unmeaning  foreign  name  could  add  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  propriety  or  policy  of  its  per- 
formance !  Lent  arrives,  and  the  theatres  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  are  rigorously  restricted 
from  the  performance  of  a  moral  and  excellent  comedv 
on  Wednesdays  or  Fridays  during  that  period  :  but  a 
theatre  that  happens  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  Oxford- 
street  or  Waterloo-bridge  is  imaffected  by  this  restriction, 
and  though  Mr.  Yates  at  the  Adelphi  must  not  dream  of 
])laying  the  whole  of  the  "  burlettas"  of '  Lurline,'  '  Pom- 
peii,' or  '  Celestia,'  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 


his  exhibiting  tableaux  from  them,  and  adding  any  tom- 
foolery that  is  not  dramatic,  by  way  of  keeping  holy  the 
said  Wednesdays  and  Fridays !  The  performers  of 
Urury-lane  and  Covent-garden  must  lose  two  nights' 
salary  every  week  ;  but  then  they  can  go  to  Greenwich 
or  Richmond,  and  act  what  they  please  there.  Lent  is 
only  a  sacred  season  within  the  circle  described  by  the 
white  wand  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Passion  week, 
itself,  is  unknown  in  theatricals  two  miles  from  St. 
James's  Palace,  Yet  this  is  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  are  the  laws  affecting  the  property  of 
thousands  amongst  this  "  most  thinking  people  !"  Let 
us  not  talk  of  the  decline  of  the  drama  while  such  mon- 
strosities are  suffered  to  ride  it  like  night-mares.  The 
theatres  are  either  objects  worthy  of  legislation  or  they 
are  not;  if  iiot,  let  them  legislate  for  themselves,  sub- 
jected only  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ;  but  if  there 
are  to  be  laws  for  their  regulation,  let  those  laws  have 
some  slight  foundation  in  common  sense  and  common 
justice. 


SKETCHES  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 


No.  III.— Lord  Brougham. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  introduce  the  subject  of  this 
article  to  .our  readers'  notice,  than  by  relating  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  at  which  we  were  present  a  few 
days  ago,  touchinf^  the  peculiarities  of  his  oratory.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  our  leading 
speakers  in  parliament,  and  as  more  than  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, besides  being  men  of  no  ordinary  attainments, 
enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  forming  a  sound  practical 
opinion  upon  the  effects  of  different  styles  of  eloquence, 
we  were  anxious  to  learn  what  each  considered  to  be 
the  most  striking  features  of  Lord  Brougham's  oratory. 
"  What  briefly  would  you  say  is  Lord  Brougham's  forte 
as  an  orator?"  was  the  question  which  we  put  to  each 
person  successively.  We  were  surprised,  as  perhaps  will 
be  the  reader,  to  find  that  no  two  agreed  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  great  characteristic  of  the  learned  lord's 
oratory.  All  agreed  in  assigning  him  a  very  high,  in- 
deed the  highest,  station  among  living  orators,  and  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  more  extensive  influence  upon  the 
public  mind  than  has  been  exercised  by  any  ten  men  of 
his  generation;  but  while  one  contended  that  his  cele- 
brity was  mainly  owing  to  his  power  of  sarcasm,  others 
were  equally  confident  that  his  eminence  was  wholly 
founded  upon  the  variety  and  activity  of  his  mental 
resources,  and  upon  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  their  display.  The 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  is  — that  Lord  Brougham, 
to  be  duly  a]ipreciated,  must  be  judged  of  as  a  whole, 
and  that  no  single  point  of  view,  as  regards  himself,  or  of 
comparison  with  others,  will  afford  a  satisfactory  idea  oF 
his  merits  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  It  would  be  easy 
— and  if  effect,  instead  of  truth  of  likeness,  were  our  pur- 
pose, imposing — to  contrast  him  after  the  common  fasliion 
of  Clitics,  with  the  greatest  orators  of  ancient  and  moderri 
times  — and  to  show  that  here  he  reminds  us  of  the  nervous 
invective,  the  irucimdus,inexorabilis,  «ce;- of  Demosthenes 
— there  he  displays  the  rich  fulness,  the  copiose  loquens 
fiapieiitia  of  Tully— and  there  the  massy  generalities,  and 
the  multifarious  knowledge,  and  the  many-lettered  diction 
of  Burke.  But  though  these  points  of  resemblance  may 
easily  be  traced,  they  bear  so  little  proportion  to  those 
points  of  difference  which  constitute  the  individuality  of 
Lord  Brougham's  intellectual  character,  that  they  would 
Ibrm  a  very  subordinate  feature  of  any  portrait  having  a 
claim  to  truth  of  likeness. 

If  we  take  a  rapid  glance  at  Lord  Brougham's  career, 
from  his  youthful  days  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
up  to  the  present  hour, — viewing  him  at  the  bar,  in  the 
senate,  at  public  meetings,  or  as  a  member  of  the  republic 
of  letters, — we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conviction  that 
no  man  ever  possessed,  in  a  larger  measure,  two  of  the 
elements  of  civic  greatness  —  self-confidence  and  am- 
bition. It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  vanity  and  pro- 
fitlessness  of  all  worldly  ambition,  and  equally  idle  to 
enquire  what  share  of  a  man's  public  conduct  may 
be  attributed  to  \  atriotism   or  an   enlarged  benevo- 
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lence,  and  what  share  to  a  feverish  thirst  of  fame,  or 
to  a  desire  of  self-aggrandisement ;  we  must  take  hu- 
man nature  as  we  find  it — "  of  mingled  yarn — good  and 
ill  together ;"  and  while  we  cry  out,  with  the  wise  man, 
that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spint,"  we  must  admit 
that  no  man  ever  promoted  the  general  weal  who  was 
not  largely  stocked  with  self-contidence  and  love  of  the 
applause  of  his  fellows.  "  Ambition,"  says  Bacon,  "  is  a 
humour  that  maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity, 
and  stirring,"—  qualities  which  we  need  not  stop  to  show, 
tend,  if  exercised  in  a  proper  direction,  more  than  all  others, 
to  advance  the  improvement  of  our  species.  All  that  we 
the  public  have  to  do,  is,  to  determine  whether  this  activity 
and  earnestness  have  been  exercised  in  a  right  direction  ; 
the  motives  belong  only  to  those  who  can  tell  us  what  are 
and  what  are  not  motives— that  is,  to  people  not  inhabit- 
ants of  this  nether  planet.  Fortunately  for  the  fame — 
the  indestructible  fame — of  Henry  Brougham,  his  self- 
confidence,  and  his  ambition,  and  that  feverish  restless- 
ness of  the  temperament  of  genius  which  one  who  felt  it 
in  no  common  measure,  has  described  as  the 

"  Quiet  whicli  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell," 

have  been,  throughout  his  whole  public  career,  employed 
in  support  of  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement. 
Turn  over  the  public  records  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  see  what  name  is  foremost  in  advocating  the  sacred 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty?  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  most  ably,  and  consistently,  and  effec- 
tively fought  the  battle  against  corruption  and  misrule, 
and  oligarchical  oppression  ? — who  most  earnestly  laboured 
to  strike  the  fetter  off  the  slave? — who  was  it  that  made 
the  great  practical  effort  towards  making  law  cheap  and 
justice  sure  ? — and,  above  all,  what  name  is  it  that  is 
associated  with  the  great  machinery  of  national  regenera- 
tion— the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  a  free  and 
untaxed  press?  National  education  ! — Who  first  made  it 
a  living  principle,  affecting  society  from  the  higliest  to  the 
lowest  ?  "  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  :" — who  sent  him 
there  ?  We  are  not  writing  a  panegyric  upon  Lord 
Brougham;  but  when  we  find  that  that  restlessness  and 
love  of  display  which,  more  truly  than  ambition,  is  "the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  has  exposed  him  to  the 
envenomed  abuse  of  the  base  and  the  venal,  and  has 
brought  down  upon  the  cause  with  which  his  name 
is  so  honouiably  associated,  the  unmuzzled  spite  of  all  the 
foul  monsters  and  creeping  things  who  live  upon  rotten- 
ness and  stinlf,  and  to  whom  the  light  of  knowledge  would 
be  like  that  of  heaven  to  the  creatures  of  darl<ness — exter- 
mination,— we  feel  it  to  be  but  even-handed  justice  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  great  services  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  done  his  generation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  oratory  has  been  the 
main  study  and  business  of  Lord  Brougham's  life.  In- 
deed, we  firmly  believe  that  he  never  read  nor  wrote  a  line 
withoiit  a  view  to  public  speaking;  and  we  also  believe 
that  his  place  among  the  great  actors  of  our  history  would 
be  far  less  open  to  question  than  it  is,  if  his  ambition  were 
more  moderate.  He  has  laboured  hard  in  every  walk  of 
eloquence,  and  has  eminently  succeeded  in  all  except  two 
• — th.at  which  influences  the  will  through  the  imagination, 
and  that  which  reaches  the  head  through  the  heart.  There 
is  no  poetry  or  pathos  in  any  of  Lord  Brougham's  speeches, 
nor  none  of  those  whirlwind  bursts  of  feeling  with  which 
Mirabeau,  and  in  a  less  degree  Chatham,  were  wont  to 
thrill  their  auditors,  "  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority."  We  should  in  vain  seek  in 
Lord  Brougham's  speeches  for  anything  resembling  even 
in  kind  Mirabeau's  Address  to  the  Deputies  whom  Louis 
attempted  to  disperse  by  force— or  Canning's  "  I  called  a 
new  world  into  existence,'' — or  Burke's  comparison  of  Hy- 
der's  vengeance  to  "  a  black  cloud  that  hung  for  a  while  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains,"— not  to  mention  his  match- 
less description  of  the  vision  of  royal  beauty  "just  above  the 
horizon."  But  to  make  amends.  Lord  Brougham  possesses 
one  faculty  of  a  great  debater  to  which  we  recollect  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  eloquence — not  excepting  Mr. 
Fox — we  mean  that  which  he  has  himself  called  the  "  Na- 
poleon power"  of  making  the  several  masses  of  his  various 
collected  information  bear  upon  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration— a  power  which  implies  such  a  perfect  mastery 
of  all  his  resources  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them  to  the  best 
account  at  a  moment's  notice  and  upon  any  emergency. 
Burke,  indeed,  wielded  this  power  in  the  closet,  but  no- 


where else ;  and  even  in  him  the  various  lore — "  the  spoils 
of  all  sciences  and  all  times"  which  he  poured  forth  with  a 
profusion  that  knew  no  bounds,  very  often  encumbered 
as  much  as  it  illustrated  his  theme.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Lord  Brougham  ;  where  his  allusions  to  other  branches  of 
knowledge  do  not  strengthen  his  argument,  they  are  sure 
at  least  to  strengthen  his  diction. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lord  Brougham  has  himself — in 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow — pointed  out  as  the  bane  of  true  oratory,  the  very 
defects  which  most  impair  the  influence  of  his  own.  After 
pointing  out  to  them  the  various  merits  and  excellencies 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  as  the  ideal  standard  to 
which  they  should  aspire,  he  cautioned  them  against  the 
"  overdoing"  practice  of  Cicero  and  some  of  his  modern 
imitators.  These  men,  says  he,  can  never  let  well 
alone  —  they  must  not  leave  anything  unsaid  that  can 
be  said  upon  any  one  topic ;  but  must  "  run  down  every 
idea  they  start;  let  nothing  pass,  but  harass  the  reader 
with  everything  that  could  possibly  strike  his  own  mind 
—  thus  overdoing  everything."  Now  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Brougham's  speeches  know,  that  even 
in  his  happiest  moments  he  cannot  "  let  well  alone,"  but 
must "  run  down  every  idea  and,  in  fact,  overdo  every- 
thing." So  much  easier  is  it  to  preach  than  to  practise.  In 
hearing  him,  indeed,  the  defect  is  much  less  felt  than  when 
perusing  his  speech  in  the  closet— and  we  all  know  that  as 
Mr.  Fox  more  than  once  observed — "Speeches  were  made 
to  be  spoken  not  read  ;"  but  even  his  unrivalled  delivery 
and  action — more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  anything  we 
ever  witnessed  on  the  stage— at  all  times  prevents  that 
painful  sense  of  over  reflning  subtlety  of  argumentation  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  which  is  all  but  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  speaker.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  have  to  offer  a 
few  observations  when  comparing  his  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  speeches  on  reform. 

There  is  one  other  point,  with  regard  to  Lord  Brough- 
ham's  eloquence,  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  of 
before  we  proceed  to  compare  him  with  Lord  Lyndhurst — 
we  mean  his  style.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  Lord 
Brougham's  style  is  founded  upon  that  of  our  great  writers 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  Milton. 
This  is  a  mistake  :  his  style  is  mainly  founded  on  that  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  upon  whose  "  lively  and  unrivalled 
measure  "  he  has  bestowed  the  warmest  commendation — 
and  upon  that  of  our  early  translations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  writings 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  perhaps  Milton  (we  mean  in  his  prose 
works),  and  Barrow,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  have  had  their 
influence;  we  only  assert  that  Bolingbroke  is  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  peculiarities  of  other  masters  collected  ; 
and  for  this  assertion  we  liave  Lord  Brougham's  own  au- 
thority. It  is  lurther  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  the  inverted 
sentences  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  Lord 
Brougham's  diction,  and  which  many  consider  to  be  a 
blemish  consequent  upon  haste  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
topics — are  the  produce  of  great  labour  and  deliberation. 
Hear  what  he  says  himself  on  this  head  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Glasgow  students : — 

"  Translation  from  the  Greek  into  English  is  l)y  far  the  best 
exercise  tliat  I  can  imagine  for  obtaining  a  pure  English  diction 
and  avoiding  tameness  and  regular  modes  of  composition.  JJiit 
the  English  writers,  who  united  a  rich  with  a  nervous  language, 
are  tliose  who  lived  between  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  who  used  a  good  Saxon  dialect, 
with  care,  but  correctness  and  perspicuity;  learned  in  the  ancient 
classics,  but  only  correcting  their  mother  tongue  when  the  Attic 
could  supply  its  defects,  and  not  overlaying  it  with  a  profuse  pe- 
dantic coinage  of  words,  well  practised  in  the  old  rules  of  com- 
position or  rather  collocation  ('luvStlffi;),  which  united  variety  with 
liarmony,  and  gives  the  author's  ideas  to  develope  themselves  with 
the  more  truth  and  simplicity,  when  clothed  in  l/ie  amp/e  folds  of 
inversion,  or  running  from  the  exuberant  to  the  elliptical,  with- 
out being  either  redundant  or  obscui-e." 

We  may  just  add,  that  these  "  ample  folds  of  inversion"  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  is  so  fond  of"  clothing"  his  ideas, 
are  owing  to  the  extraordinary  modulations  of  his  voice,  by 
which  he  distinctly  separates  every  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, making  variety  of  tone  do  the  office  of  colons  and 
semi-colons,  and  even  parentheses,  although  hardly  a  ble- 
mish while  he  is  speaking,  seriously  detract  from  the  force 
or  telling  power  of  the  written  speech.  And  now  to  our 
comparison  of  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham, 
*•  (To  be  continued.) 
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Notes  upon  Sihrrla. — M.  Hedensti  tim,  wlio  lins  been  employed 
liv  the  Russian  goveinraent  for  more  than  three  years  in  e.x. 
ploring  tlie  northern  regions  of  Siheria,  lias  ))ut  together  some 
observations  collected  during  his  investigations,  which  liave  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  we  have  here  selected  such  of  them  as  are  new  or  interesting. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  M.  Iledenstrdm 
says,  "  M'ith  a  painful  feeling  the  traveller  jiarts  with  the  trees 
which  had  hitherto  crowned  the  heights.  As  far  as  Fferkho- 
jansk,  which  is  about  400  miles  inland,  some  lofty  and  well- 
grown  larches  veil  the  barrenness  of  nature  ;  bnt,  as  you  ap- 
proach nearer  the  shore,  their  number  decreases,  and  they  become 
dwarfish  and  stunted.  Both  the  moss  and  the  trunk  which  it 
covers  become  coarser,  hut  nothing  can  save  the  tree  from  the 
destructive  blast  of  the  north  wind.  A  few  stunted  birches 
{Itflufa  luiiKi)  are  the  last  to  contend  with  this  dread  enemy,  aiul 
they  pine  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  sprung  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  The  70th  degree  of  latitude 
may  be  assigned  as  the  limit  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Between 
that  line  and  the  Frozen  Ocean  extends  an  almost  interminable 
waste,  consisting  of  land,  lakes,  and  sloughs,  which  in  Siberia  is 
called  a  Tundra.  It  has  few  rivers  or  streams,  but  some  of  the 
lakes  are  large,  and  of  considerable  depth,  and  all  of  them  abound 
in  fish.  The  lake  Tastan,  or  Stony,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Jakutes, 
is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  resinous  wood  {/ignum  bitu- 
jninoxuni)  which  it  casts  upon  its  shore,  and  which  frequently 
contains  solidified  rosin.  This  rosin  resembles  amiiergris,  but  is 
lighter  than  that  substance,  and  docs  not  emit  so  pleasant  an 
odour  in  burning:  it  sometimes  incloses  insects.  The  lake  Statt 
is  confined  within  steep  banks,  which  disclose  a  still  more  re- 
markable phenomenon  :  entire  birch-trees,  with  their  twigs,  their 
roots,  and  their  bark,  are  here  included  in  the  soil.  They  are  said 
by  the  natives  to  be //r/amq^i'scAin<T  — as  old  as  Adam.  Unfortu- 
nately the  want  of  fuel  in  the  Tundra  is  so  great,  that  these 
trees  are  used  for  the  fire  :  they  emit  lui  ilame  in  burning,  but  con- 
sume like  coals.  The  lofty  banks  of  the  lake.s  and  streams  expose 
to  view  a  singular  succession  of  alternating  layers  of  ice  and 
earth,  ranged  horizontally  upon  one  another.  Veins  of  ice,  of 
more  recent  formation,  penetrate  vertically  through  the  strata  of 
earth  ;  these  veins  seem  to  have  been  formed  din  ing  some  general 
disruption  of  the  strata,  when  the  snow-water  niight  pour  in,  and 
fill  up  the  vacant  crevices  produced  by  the  rupture. 

The  death-like  silence  that  reigns  throughout  this  waste  is 
only  interrupted  by  the  summer  birds  of  passage.  During  that 
season,  innumerable  flocks  of  geese  and  ducks  cover  the  lakes 
and  sloughs.  Two  kinds  of  geese  resort  hither ;  one  species  is 
entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  feathers  of  the 
wings,  which  are  black,  and  of  the  feet  and  webs  of  the  feet, 
which  are  red,  and  is  smaller  than  the  grey  goose.  The  Niemock 
or  dumb  goose,  so  called  because  it  utters  no  cry  in  flying,  is  en- 
tirely black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  duck.  Two  species  of  swans 
are  seen  ;  tlie  larger  builds  its  nest  and  breeds  in  the  woods,  but 
is  rarely  found  near  the  Tundra,  to  which  the  smaller  sort  re. 
sorts.  A  species  of  water-fowl  (tritiga  /obalci),  which  is  smaller  than 
a  sparrow,  comes  here  ;  I  have  seen  it  also  in  the  Barabinski  Steppe, 
and  nowhere  else;  it  will  run  over  immense  tracts  to  find  aninac- 
cessilde  spot,  where  it  may  build  its  nest.  Of  gulls,  the  /unisjxira- 
silicus  is  found.  The  snow-fowl  and  white  graud-duke  are  winter 
birds.  In  summer  rein-deer  in  large  troops  take  refuge  in  these  lati- 
tudes against  the  attacks  of  the  flies.  The  great  American  Original 
never  leaves  these  woods ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  its  offspring  is  as 
large  as  a  small  horse.  The  rocks  which  form  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  are  the  habitation  of  the  capra  am- 
nion. Of  fish,  the  herring  is  caught  in  the  rivers  in  vast  quanti- 
ties ;  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  further  this  fish  is  caught 
to  the  east,  the  larger  is  the  individual,  although  they  are  all  of 
the  same  species.  The  herrings  are  followed  up  the  rivers  by  a 
variety  of  the  smelt,  called  in  Russia,  the  muksun.  The  river 
Lena  is  visited  by  shoals  of  sturgeon,  and  the  salmo  omul  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  rivers.  In  winter,  the  sudden  and  startled 
appearance  of  a  blue  fox  or  of  a  troop  of  rein-deer  occasionally 
diversifies  the  dreary  scene.  It  is  singular  that  the  rein-deer, 
which  at  every  other  season  is  a  very  cautious  animal,  loses  its 
wariness  in  spring.  In  general,  it  espies  or  scents  out  men  and 
dogs  at  a  great  distance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  it  will  even  approach  the  sledge  of  the  traveller, 
and,  as  if  it  could  not  then  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  its  smell,  will 
whirl  round  and  round  the  sledge  before  it  darts  away." 

The  Frozen  Ocean,  "  between  Behring's  straits  and  the  river 
I;ena"  says  M.  Hedenstrcira,  "•  has  the  appearance  of  a  strait  of 
great  length  ;  it  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  a  chain  of  large 
islands,  to  the  south  by  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  is  free  from  ice 
only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  month  of  August.  The  general 
depth  of  this  strait  is  but  slight,  although  a  strong  current  sets 
in  the  direction  of  the  Behring's  straits.  The  examination  of 
the  coast  convinced  me  that  the  sea  Lad  retreated.   In  many 


places  the  old  bank  may  be  traced  several  miles  Inland ;  in  gene- 
ral it  is  high  and  steep,  whereas  the  present  shore  is  low  and  flat. 
A  proof  of  the  recession  of  the  shore  is  found  in  the  quantity  of 
dry  and  half-decayed  wood  which  lies  upon  the  ancient  bank, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  left  there  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  From  the  shallowness  of  this  strait,  icebergs  rest  in 
many  places  upon  the  bottom  :  hence  a  curious  mistake  has  arisen. 
Until  lately  the  island  of  Sffiatoi  Dionissy,  St.  Dionysius,  had  a 
station  upon  the  maps  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Sffiatoi ; 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  i.sland  so  situated,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  natives  was  such  an  island  known  to 
their  fathers.  It  is  probable  that  Lieut.  LaptiefF,  who  explored 
these  regions  in  the  year  1735,  mistook  an  iceberg  wreathed  in 
mist  for  an  island  ;  this  error,  originating  in  his  chart,  crept  into 
every  other  map."' 

The  islands,  which  confine  the  great  strait  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
extend  400  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west ;  from  the 
ninuths  of  the  river  Lena  to  those  of  the  Kolyma,  between  the 
74th  and  77th  degree  of  north  latitude.  "  The  island  of  Kotel- 
noi"'  continues  our  traveller,  "  is  the  largest ;  it  is  hilly  and  is 
watered  by  a  small  river,  the  Zarefia  ;  in  1810  some  heads  and 
bones  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  head  of  a  monstrous  buffalo 
were  found  in  this  island  ;  they  might  have  been  left  there  by 
ships,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  ai'e  the  relics  of  a 
period  when  these  inhospitable  regions  were  clothed  with  verdure. 
Ammonites  with  the  lustre  of  pearls  are  found  in  the  sand.  The 
island  of  Nowaja  Sibir,  or  New  Siberia,  was  so  named  by  M. 
Hedenstrbm,  who  discovered  it  in  liiO!),  and  explored  about  140 
miles  of  its  southern  shore.  In  the  course  of  his  exploration  he 
discovered  a  very  singtilar  phenomenon,  a  peaked  mountain  com- 
posed of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  sand,  and  the  trunks  of  a 
polished-looking  wood  of  a  resinous  nature,  alternating  to  the 
sunuiiit.  On  a  closer  inspection  pieces  of  hardened  charcoal  are  seen 
to  be  everywhere  mixed  with  the  stones ;  these  pieces,  which  appear 
to  be  the  charcoal  of  the  pine  tree,  are  occasionally  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  ashes.  The  semblance  of  ashes  is  so  complete  as  to  cause 
an  involuntary  attempt  to  blow  them  away;  when  they  are  found 
to  be  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  yield  to  the  knife.  The  summit  itself 
consists  of  a  row  of  beams  of  some  similar  species  of  wood,  with 
their  ends  tipright  and  set  close  together ;  their  lower  ends  being 
fixed  in  the  rock.  Here  they  stand  up  vertically,  while  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  they  lie  in  a  horizimtal  position." 

The  Northern  Ocean  may  be  properly  said  to  commence  north 
of  these  islands,  in  the  7Glh  degree  of  north  latitude;  "it 
never  freezes,  but  in  the  month  of  March  a  few  detached  blocks 
of  ice  may  be  seen  floating  upon  it." 

So  much  has  already  appeared  on  the  subject  that  we  shall 
omit  M.  Hedenstrom's  remarks  upon  the  mammoth,  and  advert 
to  his  observations  respecting  other  fossil  remains,  premising  only 
that  that  animal  was  disclosed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
right  bank  of  tlie  river  Lena,  near  its  mouth. 

"  Its  teeth  weighed  each  IflO  pounds.  Higher  tip  the  river 
tusks  have  been  found  weighing  432  pounds.  The  further  they 
are  found  to  the  north,  the  greater  is  the  number  but  the  less  is 
the  size  of  the  mammoth  teeth.  They  are  most  plentiful  in  the 
island  of  New  Siberia ;  the  largest  that  are  found  there  weigh 
72  pounds.  Besides  the  mammoth,  the  heads  of  two  other  ani- 
mals have  been  found.  The  head  of  one  species  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  rein-deer  ;  it  has  the  teeth  of  an  herbivo- 
rous animal.  The  head  of  the  otber  species  is  about  three  feet 
long  and  one  foot  in  the  greatest  breadth  ;  the  forehead  is  flat, 
but  has  a  protuberance,  and  the  nose  is  covered  with  bony  ex- 
crescences arranged  in  orderly  rows.  With  this  head  a  substance 
is  also  dug  out,  which  rather  resembles  a  claw  than  a  horn.  The 
largest  of  these  horns  that  I  possess  is  eight  inches  in  length. 
They  are  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  turn  inwards, 
ending  in  a  sharp  point.  The  outer  side  is  nearly  flat,  but  the 
inner  side  is  ridged.  The  horny  substance  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  made  up  of  fine  fibres,  extending  lengthwise  throughout 
the  claw,  in  which  direction  lines  of  articulation  are  also  clearly 
distinguished.  The  fresh  articulations  are  interiorally  of  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour  ;  those  that  are  dried  up  are  brown.  The 
fresh  claws  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Jukaghires,  by  whom 
they  are  converted  into  supports  for  the  bow,  being  lashed  to  the 
wood,  to  which  they  give  great  elasticity.  The  Buriates  and 
Tunguses  make  use  of  the  horns  of  the  ox  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  other  tribes  use  whalebone,  but  the  bows  of  the  Jukaghires 
surpass  all  others  ;  the  arrow  discharged  by  it  darts  through  the 
air,  and  its  course  cannot  be  tracked  by  the  ej-e.  The  Jukaghires 
look  upon  these  claws  as  the  remains  of  monstrous  birds,  of  which 
they  tell  wondrous  tales;  these  tales  resemble  so  strongly  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Rokh,  recounted  in  the  thousand-and-one  nights, 
that  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
Arabian  tales  borrowed  them  from  the  natives  of  the  Siberian 
desert." 
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Arts  and  Sciences. 
A  History  of  Arcliltectiire;  by  the  late  Thomas  Hope.  Roy.  8vo. 
Arcana  of  Science,  1835.    l2mo.  6s. 

Cooper's  Crown  Glass-Cutter,  and  Glazier's  Manual.  Sm.  8vo. 
lOs.  6<l. 

Cotton  Spinner'.s  Manual.    12nio.  2^. 
Examples  on  the  Integral  Calculus.    8vo.    Bs.  Gil. 
Chemical  Attraction,  an  Essay  ;  by  G.  L.  Hume.    Svo.  5s. 
Kingston's  System  of  Painting  in  Dry  Colours.    12mo.    3s.  GJ. 
Quetelet's  Natural  Philosophy  ;  translated  by  Wallace.  12mo.  Gs. 
Roberts's  British  Wine  Maker  and  Domestic  Brewer.  12nno.'5s. 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature, in  Five  Fasciculi.    Folio,  5/.  5^. 

C/assicn/. 

j^2schyli  Septem  contra  Thebas,  with  Notes;  by  John  Griffiths. 
8vo,  6s. 

Thucydides,  with  Notes ;  by  Dr.  Arnold.    Vol.3.    8vo.  ICs. 
Fine  Arts, 

Beattie's  Switzerland  Illustrated.    Vol.  1.    4to.  1/. 

Jones's  Designs  for  Villas,  &c.    Folio.  15«, 

Murray's  Sketches  of  Scenes  in  Scotland.    Royal  4to.  \l.  Is.  ; 

imperial  4to.    21.  Vis.  Gd. 

History  itnd  Biography. 
History  of  British  India;  by  the  llev.  G.  R.  Gleig.    Vol.  4.  5». 

(In  Family  Library). 
Leifchild's  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes.    8vo.  12*. 
History  of  the  Germanic  Empire;  by  S.  A.  Dunham.  Vol.2. 

Sm.  8vo.    Gs.    (In  Lai-dner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia). 
Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant  late  of  the  43rd  Regiment.    18mo.  3s. 
Sketch  of  the  Political  Career  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  ;  by  John 

Reid.    12mo.    4s.  Gd. 
Rowland's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bradnack.    18mo.    2s.  Gd. 
The  History  of  the  Boroughs  and  Municipal  Corporations  of  the 

United  Kingdom ;  by  H.  A.  Merewether  and  A.  J.  Stephens. 

3  vols.   Roy.  8vo.    Al.  14s.  Gd. 
The  Life  of  Bishop  Jewel  ;  by  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas.  Small 

8vo.  Cj. 

History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula ;  by  Colonel  Napier.  Vol.  4. 
8vo.  \l. 

The  Life,  Ministry,  and  Selections  from  the  Remains,  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Truro ;  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney.  8vo. 
Law. 

Analytical  Digest  of  Reports  for  1834  ;  by  Henry  Jeremy.  8vo. 

Bosanquet's  New  Rules  in  Pleading.    12mo.    As.  Gd. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Law  respecting  Husband  and  W^ife  ;  by 
Henry  Prater.  3s. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  Conflict  between  the  Laws  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  regard  to  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Legiti- 
macy ;  by  Henry  Prater.  3'. 

Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy. 

Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  by  Professor  Girant.  Part  I. 
8vo.  7'- 

A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  by  J. 
Green,  M.D.    8vo.  12s. 

Cross's  Treatise  on  Urinary  Calculus.  4to.  Plain  21.  2s. ;  Co- 
loured 2/.  \2s.Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  and  Preserving  Health  ;  by 
Tliomas  Hodgkin,  M.D.    18mo.  4s. 

Lewis's  Phites  of  the  Muscles.    4to.  15s. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  ;  from  the  Ger- 
man of  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  by  B.  G.  Babington,  M.D.  Gs. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Me(Jicine ;  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.  8vo. 
7s.  Gd. 

On  the  Death  of  some  Eminent  Persons  of  Modern  Times  ;  by 

Sir  H.  Halford.    Post  8vo.  2s. 
A  Treatise  on  Headaches  ;  by  Dr.  Hume  Weatherhead.    3s.  Gd. 
Natural  History. 

Outlines)  of  Botany  ;  by  T.  G.  Burnett.  2  Vols.  8vo.  ]/.  14s. 
Cuvicr's  Animal  Kingdom  ;  by  GrifRth,  &c.    Part  44  (Classified 

Index  and  Synopsis).    8vo.  12$.;  Royal  8vo.  10s.;  4to.  1/.  14s. 
Royle's  Himalayan  Botany.    Part  5.    Folio.  1/. 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  Family 

Phasmidse;  by  G.  li.  Gray.    8vo.  3s. 
Ichthyology — Fishes  of  thu  Perch  Family,  &c. ;  by  Sir  William 

Jardine.  Small  8vo.  Vol.2.  Gs.  (In  '  Naturalist's  Library.') 
Illustrations  of  British  Birds  ;  by  II.  L.  Moijer.    No.  I.  Imp 

4to.    Coloured  12s.  Crf.;  Plain  10s. 

Novels  and  Tales. 
Abdallathe  Moor,  a  Romance.    4  vols.  12mo.    II.  As. 
Exile  of  Erin,  or  Sorrows  of  a  Bashful  Irishman.    2  vols. 

small  8 vo.    1/.  Is. 
Provincial  Sketches;  by  the  Author  of  the'  Usurer's  Daughter.' 

small  8vo.    1  Os.  Gd. 
Romances  of  Many  Lands.    3  vols,  small  8vo.    II.  lis.  Gd, 
Scenes  and  Stories ;  by  a  Clergyman  in  Debt.  3  vols,  small  8vo. 

i;.  11.5.GW. 

Social  Tales  for  the  Young ;  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,   ISmo,   -Is,  6(/. 


Sketches  of  Life  and  Character;  by  E.  P.    12mo.  Cs. 
Sidney  Beresford  ;  by  Louisa  Sidney  Stanhope,  'i  vols,  post  8vo. 
Old  Maids,  their  Varieties,  Characters,  and  Conditions.  Post  8vo. 
Etonian  out  of  Bounds  ;  by  James  de  Laurence.    2  vols.  Cs. 
The  Pilgrims  of  Walsingliam ;  by  Miss  Strickland.     3  Vols 
Pierce  Falcon,  the  Outcast ;  by  Emma  Whitehead.    3  vols 

post  8vo. 
Finesse.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 
Ball's  Vigiliae,  or  Night  Watches,  a  Poem.    8vo.    7s.  Gd. 
The  Gallev,  a  Poem,  In  Two  Cantos ;  by  the  Rev.  E.  CobbolJ 

8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

lieligion. 

Spiritual  Despotism  ;  by  the  Author  of  '  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm.'   8vo.    10s.  Gd. 

British  Pulpit.    Vol.  2.    8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Burnet  on  the  Deity  of  Christ.    12nio.    2s.  Gd. 

Christian  Freedom  (from  '  Bolton's  True  Bonds.')    12mo.  3s,  Gd. 

Cooper's  Second  Week  of  Family  Prayers.    18mo.  2s. 

Gallandet's  Child's  Book  of  Repentance.    ]8mo.    2s.  Gd. 

Girdlestone's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  18s. 

Sermons;  by  Thomas  Marshall ;  with  a  Memoir.    8vo.    10s.  Gc?. 

Meek's  Comment  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  Passion  Week, 
12mo.  4s. 

Osburn's  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Apostolical  and  Early  Fathers. 
8vo.  12s. 

Roberts's  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures.    8vo.  lOs. 
Rondeau's  Elements  of  Truth.    ISmo.    2s.  Gd. 
Thelwell's  Letters  on  Objections  to  the  Church  of  England 
12mo.    fls.  6(/. 

The  Law  of  Moses  viewed  in  Connexion  with  the  History  and 

Character  of  the  Jews  ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose.    8vo.  8s. 
Memorials  of  a  Departed  Friend.  7s. 

School  Books  and  JVorks  on  Education. 
Csesar's  Helvetic  War;  Latin  and  English,  loiterlinear.  12mo.  2s. 
Exercises  on  Caesar's  Helvetic  War.    12mo.    Is.  Gd. 
Brady's  Epistolary  Guide.    12mo.  3s. 

Kenrick's  Key  to  Part  II.  of  Greek  Exercises.    8vo.    As.  Gd. 
Malan's  Veritable  Ami  des  Enfans.    2  vols.    I2mo.  10s. 
Porquet's  German  Tresor.    12nio.    4s.  Gd. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Reigns  of  George  I.  to  George  IV. 

square  ICmo.  2s. 
Souter's  Second  School  Reader.    i2mo.    4s.  Gd. 
Universal  Grammar  Illustrated.    12mo.  'it, 
Histoire  de  Napoleon,  a  I'usage  de  I'Ecoles  ;  by  L.  A.  J.  Mor- 

dacque.  5s. 

A  Blanual  of  Universal  History  and  Chronology  ;  by  H.  H.  Wil- 
son.   12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

A  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geography  ;  by  a  Lady.  4s. 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

A  Tour  on  the  Prairies  ;  by  the  Author  of '  The  Sketch  Book.' 

Egypt  and  Thebes;  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.    8vo.  1/.  10s. 

The  Cruize,  or  a  Prospect  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago;  by 
R.  N.  Diml.ar.    8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Sketch  Book  of  the  South.    Small  8vo.    10s.  Gd. 

A  Visit  to  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1834  ;  by  John  Barrow, 
jun.    8vo.  12s. 

A  Winter  in  tlie  Far  West  (United  States);  by  C.  F.  Hoffman, 
2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Ten  Years  in  South  Africa  ;  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  Moodie.  2  vols. 
A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Africa  and  Arabia ;  by  Capt.  Thomas 

Boteler,  R.N.    2  vols.  8vo. 
Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers,  and  Tunis;  by  Major 

Sir  G.  T.  Temple.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Miscellaneous. 
Domestic  Life  in  England.    12mo.  5s. 

Dublin  Almanac  and  General  Register  for  Ireland,  1835.  Royal 
8vo.   12s.  Gd. 

Speeches  on  Reform  ;  by  the  Earl  of  Durham.    8vo.  4s. 
Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology.    8vo.  14s. 
Parliamentary  Indicator.    32mo.  2s. 
Riclison's  Ancient  Egyptians.    18mo.  3s. 

Stilling's  (Jung. )  Cliildhood  ;  translated  by  Jackson.    12mo.  6s. 

Ventouillac's  Bouquet  Litteraire.    lOmo.    3s.  Gd. 

An  Essay  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes ;  from  the  German  of 
Suvern,  by  AV.  R.  Hamilton.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  Gd. 

Gooch's  Key  to  the  Pledges  and  Declarations  of  the  New  Parlia- 
ment of  1835.    Pocket  volume.    3s.  Gd. 

Lecture.^  on  the  Science  of  Celestial  Philosophy;  by  Zurich. 

The  Parliamentary  Pocket  Companion.    32mo.  As. 

India,  its  State  and  Prospects  ;  by  Edw.  Thornton,    8vo.  10s. 

The  Marriage  Almanac,  or  Ladies'  Perpetual  Calendar;  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Desberger.    32mo.   2s.  6^/. 

The  Social  State  of  GreatJ  Britain  and  Ireland  considered  ;  by 
Thomas  Birmingham.    2s.  Gd. 

Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  by  G.  F.  Richnrdson,  8vo,  10s,  Gd, 

The  INIelancthon  Manuscripts.    8vo.  8s, 

A  Fragment  oa  Mackiutosh,   8vo.  9s. 
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New  Works  in-ppaving  fov  immediate  PuUication  hy 
Charles  Kuijjlit,  Ludgate-strect. 

Bt  Autiiobity. 

■pCCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES 
COMMISSION. 

The  REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  of 
ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES,  arranged  un- 
der the  following  heads:— 

1.  Tables  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
and  Episcopal  Sees  in  England  and  Wales — 2.  The 
Revenues  of  the  Cathedrals,  Collegiate  Churches, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  aggregate  iu  Eng- 
land and  Wales — 3.  The  separate  Revenues  of  the 
several  Prebends  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Pre- 
ferments in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches 
in  England  and  Wales,  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding Table — i.  T\\e  Revenues  of  the  several  Eccle. 
siastical  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales.  With 
Tables  of  Averages  and  Patronage. 

The  important  information  contained  in  this  Re- 
port, especially  interesting  to  Clergymen,  and  alto- 
gether superseding  all  former  Tables  of  Benefices 
and  Patrons,  has  rendered  it  desirable  that  an  Edi- 
tion of  so  valuable  a  work  should  be  printed  for 
public  sale.  The  permission  to  take  off  a  limited 
number  '  of'  copies  has  been  granted  by  authority. 
The  expense  of  printing  such  a  mass  of  tabular  do- 
cuments will  prevent  the  Report  being  republished 
in  a  complete  shape,  at  a  moderate  price;  and  this 
Eilition  w  ill  therefore  be  an  absolutely  necessary  ap. 
pondage  to  the  Library  of  the  Divine,  as  well  as  a 
book  of  authentic  information  upon  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral importance. 


CORPORATION  REPORT. 
REPORT  of  the  COM.MISSIONERS  for 

enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  MUNICIP.VL 
CORPORATIONS;  with  the  .\ppendixe3,  contain- 
ing the  Separate  Repobts  on  each  Coepobation. 
In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  includes  the  following  Places: — Aberavon, 
Aberystwith,  Abingdon,  Uanbury*,  Barnstaple,  Ber- 
keley, Bideford,  Bodmin,  Bossiney,  Biackley,  Brad- 
ninch,  Brecon,  Bridgwater,  Buckingham,  Camel- 
ford,  Cardiff,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Chipping  Wy- 
combe, Chipping  Norton,  Chipping  Sodbuvy,  Cow- 
bridge,  Crickhowell,  Dartmouth,  Druitwich,  Dursley, 
Evesham,  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Fishguard,  Fowey, 
Gloucester*,  Grampound,  Haverfordwest,  Hay, 
Helston,  Henly-upon-Thames,  Hereford*,  Henfig, 
Kidwelly,  Kilgerrau,  Lampeter,  Laugharn,  Lautiees- 
ton,  Leominster,  Liskeard,  Llandovery,  LlancUy, 
Llantrissent,  East  Looe,  West  Looe,  Lostwithiel, 
Loughor,  Malmesbury*,  Marazion,  Marlborough, 
Monmouth,  Neath*,  Newbury,  Newport  (Monm.), 
Newport  (Pembr.),  Okehampton,  Oxford*,  Pem- 
broke, Penryn,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  Plympton 
Earle,Presteign,&c.,  New  Radnor,  Reading,  Saltash 
South  Molton,  St.  Clear,  St.  David's,  St.  Ives,  Strat- 
ford-upoxi-Avon,  Swansea*,  Tenby,  Tewkesbury, 
Thornbury,  Tiverton,  Torrington,  Totnes,  Tregony, 
Truro,  Usk,  Wallingford,  ^^  eubly,  Wickwar,  Wis- 
ton.  New  Woodstock,  Wottcni  Bassett,  ^^■ootton- 
under-Edge,  Worcester*. 

Part  II.  contains: — Andover,  Arundel,  Axbridge, 
Basingstoke,  Bath",  Blandford  Forum,  Bradiug, 
Bridport,  Bristol*,  Calne,  Canterbury*,  Chard, 
Chichester,  Chippenham,  Christchurch  (Hants), 
Corfe  Castle,  Deal,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Dover*, 
Farnham,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Fordwich,  Glas- 
tonbury, Godalming,  Hastings,  Ilythe,  Ilehcster, 
Langport  Eastover  (Som.),  Lydd,  Lyme  Regis,  Ly- 
mington,  Maidstone,  Newport,  Newtown,  Peters- 
field,  Pevensey,  Poole,  Portsmouth,  Queenborougli, 
Rochester,  Romney  (New),  Romney  Marsh,  Rom- 
sey,  Uye,  S.alisbun',  Sandwich,  Seaford,  Shaftes- 
b\ny,  Southampton*,  Tenterden,  V  areham.  Wells, 
Westbury,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  Wilton, 
Winchelsea,  Winchester,  Yarmouth  (Hants),  Yeovil. 

*0*  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taken,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission.  Early  applications  should  be 
to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  a  few  additional  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Library  for  the  Young. 
Tile  LIBRARY  for  the  YOUNG.    To  be  pub- 
lished in  occasional  Volumes,  uniformly  printed,  but 
at  prices  vary  ing  from  6d.  to  3s.  Gd.,  illustrated  with 
numerous  Wood  Cuts, 

The  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  was  directed, in  a  very  early  stage 
of  its  proceedings,  to  the  pubUcations  which  are 
usually  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  Of  the  high 
excellence  of  many  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  books  are  not  calculate<l  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  education,  often  inculcating  false  opi- 
nions, and  frequently  stimulating  tlie  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment.  In  the  present  Series  the 
Society  hope  to  realize  their  desire  to  publish  a  Li- 
BRABY  for  the  Young,  which  shall  steadily  keep  in 
view  the  purpose  of  extracting  solid  information  out 
of  a  plaui  and  familiar  regard  of  the  common  objects 
by  which  young  persons  are  surrounded,  of  making 
them  acqtiainted  with  the  history  of  their  own  and 
of  other  countries,  of  describing  the  customs  and 
remarkable  objects  of  foreign  lands,  and  of  incul- 
cating practical  notions  of  moral  obligation. 

The  following  Works  will  be  among  the  earliest  of 
the  Series  :— 
In  thk  Press. 

1.  HISTORICAL  PICTURES;  ENGLAND. 
Vol.  I.,  with  Forty-two  Wood  Cuts,  after  designs  by 
W.Harvey.  Price  35.  bound  in  cloth.  Vols.  II.  and 
III.,  similarly  illustrated,  and  completing  the  Work- 
will  speedily  follow. 

2.  UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA. 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wood-cuts.  Price  3*.  bound  in 
[cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  pub- 
ished  after  a  very  short  interval. 

3.  HISTORIC  SKETCHES  of  SPAIN  and 
PORTUGAL.  Vol.  I.,  with  Eight  Wood-cuts.  Price 
2s.  bound  iu  cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work, 
will  appear  without  delay. 

General  Information. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC; 

and  YEAR-BOOK  of  GENERAL  INFORMA- 
TION. From  1828  to  1835.  With  a  complete 
ANALYTICAL  INDEX  for  the  eioht  years. 

*»*  The  Companion  to  the  Almanac  has  formerly 
been  bouud  in  trienni.al  volumes  ;  but  tlieii-  thickness 
having  been  thought  inconvenient,  it  lias  been  de- 
termined, in  future,  to  form  the  Work  into  a  Volume 
every  second  year.  The  wliole  Series,  now  con- 
nected together  more  closely  by  a  full  Analytical 
Index,  comprises  a  mass  of  information,  Scientific, 
Clironulogical,  and  Statistical, which  cannot  be  I'uund 
for  popular  reference  iu  any  other  work.  Tlie  per- 
manent value  of  this  pubbcalion  may  be  estiiualed 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  demand  is  so  con- 
stant, that  reprints  of  tiie  several  jiarls  have  been 
repeatedly  called  for.  That  for  1828  lias  just  been 
reprinted.  The  Volume  for  1834  and  1835,  with  the 
liiilex,  may  be  purchased  separately,  price  7s.  The 
triennial  Volumes  from  18:i8  to  183rf,  also  remain  on 
sale,  price  8i\  each. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


In  the  Press, 

pALEY '  S    NATURAL  THEOLOGY 

ILLUSTRATED.  With  Notes  and  Disserta- 
tions, by  Henrv  Lorp  Bbougham,  F.R.S.,  Member 
of  the  InstitiUe  of  France,  and  Sir  Charles]  Beli.^ 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Cuts.  Three  vols, 
post  8vo. 

Tlie  first  volume  will  consist  of  a  Discourse  of 
Naturai-  Theolooy,  tlie  Nature  of  the  Kvi- 
Ucuce,  and  Advaiitagcs  of  tlic  Study.  By  Lord 
Brougham. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

In  small  8vo.,  illustrated  with  Engravinj^s  on  Wood 

price  3^.  Cd.  sewed,  or  45.  6rf.  bounil  in  cloth, 
pA  PTAIN    SWORD    and  CAPTAIN 
^    FEN.  A  Poem.  By  Leioh  Hunt.  With  some 
Remarks  on  War  and  Militai-y  Statesmen. 

 *'  If  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may,  by  means  far  diil'erent,  bo  attaiuetl, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence."  — Milton. 
London:  Charles  Kuight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

In  the  Press, 

Q  E  O  L  O  G  Y.     By  H.  De  La 

Beche,  Es(i. 
One  volume,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts, 
'  How  to  Observe,'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis- 
tinct, though  couuecteil  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
completed  in  four  Volumes.  The  remaining  por- 
tions, in  which  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
of  each  arlicle  will  be  given,  will  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing general  divisions  : — 

N.^tural  History. 
Fine  Arts. 
Society. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgotc-slreet. 


'THE  GOLDEN  RULES  OF  LIFE! 

A  liOOK  for  the  WHOLE  WORLD!!  Or, 
EVERYUODY'S  FRIEND!!!  adapted  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  containing  the 
maxims  and  rules  of  some  hundred  great  and  good 
men,  who  lived  to  be  benefactors  to  their  country, 
selected  from  upwards  of  a  thousand  works,  witli 
the  compiler's  address  to  the  public;  the  whole 
ne.atly  bound  in  one  volume,  gilt  edges,  at  the  ex- 
ceeding low  price  of  It. 

London :  Sold  by  Smith  and  Company,  185,  Ox- 
ford-street, and  every  Bookseller  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 


Publishing  in  Montlily  Parts  and  Half  Volumes, 
I^HE  Comprehensive  GAZETTEER  of 
the  WORLD.  Being  a  DeUneation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Universe,  and  constituting  a  sys- 
tematic Dictionary  of  Geography,  containing  ample 
Descriptions  of  every  part  of  the  known  World,  and 
embodying  a  complete  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  which  eveiy  County 
City,  Borough,  Towuship,  Parish,  and  Village  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  introduced,  according  to  its  rela- 
tive importance  to  the  whole  community.  By  tlie 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wrioht,  M.A.,  &e.  &c. 

Beautifully  ])riuted  in  roy.al  8vo.,  each  Part  con- 
taining a  Map,  constructed  from  the  most  recent 
authorities,  and  a  View  of  some  celebr.ated  City, 
tiuely  engraved.  There  are  already  Sixteen  Parts 
published,  making  Three  half  Volumes,  and  a  fur- 
ther Part  w  ill  be  issued  with  the  Maga/iiues  on  the 
first  of  every  month  until  completed,  in  Forty  Parts, 
agreeable  to  the  Prospectus  ;  price  2s.  each  w  ith 
plain  Maps.  and2s. 6(/.  coloured;  the  half  volumes 
plain,  lOs.,  coloured  12s.  (id. 

"  This  Work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  every 
gentleman's  librai-y,  being  the  only  modern  Book  of 
Reference  of  the  kind  extant.'* 

London:  Tliomas  Kelly,  17, Paternoster-row;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


AN  INVALUABLE  PRESENT  TO  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
THE  SCRIPTURE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

'yHE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER; 

wherein  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  illustrated  by  Proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Veneer, 
Late  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Chichester. 
Interspersed  with  useful  Directions  and  Explana- 
tory Notes,  carefully  selected  from  the  most  learned 
W  ritefs  on  the  Liturgy,  and  calculated  to  assist  tlie 
Members  of  the  Established  Church  in  their  Devo- 
tional Exercises.    To  «hich  is  prefixed,  a  concise 
II  istory  ol  the  Liturgy  of  the  United  Ch  urch  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

K?"  1  his  beautiful  Prayer  Book  is  recommended 
to  all  ailmirers  of  the  Liturgy,  and  to  Y'ouug  Persons 
in    particidar :  it  is   illustrated  by  Fourleen  En- 
gravings, and  upwards  of  3000  Scripture  References. 
Prices  of  the  various  modes,  in  embossed  binding: 

1.  Complete, with  Fourte»u  Plates,  and  New     s.  d. 

\  ersion  of  Psalms          ...  10  0 

2.  Ditto,  without  Psalms        ...  90 

3.  Ditto,  with  Psalms,  without  Plates  .  7  G 
i.  Ditto,  without  Plates  or  Psalms          .  G  G 

Persons  taking  a  dozen  for  presents  or  distribution 
entitled  to  one  copy  gratis. 

London:  T.  Kelly,  17,  Paternoster-row;  and  sold 
by  all  other  Booksellers. 

'pLlE  P.\TKNT  LEAF-HOLDER.  By 

the  means  of  a  little  instrument  attached  to 
the  back  of  a  Portfolio,  as  few  .as  two  or  three,  or  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  sheets,  may  be  held  lightly  to- 
gether as  if  they  were  bound,  the  volume  thus  secured 
opening  with  as  much  ease  as  a  sewed  book.  The 
compression  cah  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the 
number  or  numbers  adiled  or  subtracted  without  the 
slightest  dillicvdty.  The  principle  is,  of  course, 
equally  applicable  to  music,  prints,  and  manuscripts. 
A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  this  iu\ention;  and 
the  Portfolios,  with  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides, 
may  now  be  had  'of  the  following  sizes,  and  at  the 
afiixed  ret.ml  prices: — 
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POLITICAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Rationale  of  Political  Representation.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions.'  8vo.  London ; 
1835.    Pp.442.    10s.  Ct/. 

This  would  be  an  important  work,  were  it  only  for  its 
subject,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  first  in  which 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  that  subject  at 
once  scientifically,  and  in  all  its  parts  and  relations.  It 
also  possesses  strong  claims  to  attention  in  the  ability 
which  it  displays,  and  still  more  in  the  candid,  ti  'erant, 
and  altogether  admirable  spirit  by  which  it  is  pervaded. 
The  aullior  is  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  whose  former 
publications,  and  especially  his  '  Essays  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Publication  of  Opinions,'  and  his  '  Essays  on 
the  Pursuit  of  Truth,'  have  made  him  well  known. 

As  we  intend  to  examine  the  work  as  much  in  de- 
tail as  our  limits  will  permit,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
to  do  so,  without  wasting  our  space  in  the  parade  of 
any  formal  prefatory  disquisition.  Any  observations 
we  might  have  made  in  that  shape,  will  come  in  better 
if  stated  under  the  particular  heads  to  which  they  relate 
as  we  go  along. 

The  introduction  to  the  work  does  not  call  for  much 
remark.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  first  of 
which  professes  to  give  a  rapid  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  representative  government  in  England. 
In  some  respects  we  apprehend  this  is  rather  a  fancy 
sketch  than  a  plain  matter  of  fact  account.  It  would  be 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  translate  the  following  statement 
into  anything  like  definite  chronology.  "  Meanwhile, 
from  various  circumstances,  the  power  of  appointing  to 
a  seat  virtually  passed  from  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  the  direct  responsibility  for- 
merly existing  dwindled  to  a  mere  phantom.  Hence 
the  House  of  Commons  became  still  more  separated  in 
feeling  and  interest  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  ; 
acquired  the  haughtiness  of  a  privileged  independent 
body  ;  deliberated  with  closed  doors  ;  would  not  permit 
their  debates  to  be  divulged,"  &c.  This  is  to  write 
cuiations  and  dreams  rather  than  history.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  must  have  been  a  large  infusion  of  aristocracy 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  House  of  Con;mons; 
for  the  lesser  barons,  who  in  the  character  of  knights  of 
shires,  sat  with  the  citizens  and  burgesses  from  tlie  first 
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formation  of  that  assembly,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  really  a  branch  of  the  nobility,  along  with  whom, 
indeed,  they  sat  before  there  was  any  lower  House. 
Then  at  what  period  was  it  that  the  assumption  by  par- 
liament of  deliberating  with  closed  doors  was  an  innova- 
tion ?  And  how  can  it  be  shown  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  publication  of  their  debates  was  another  encroach- 
ment on  the  popular  liberties  made  subsequent  to  that  ? 
If  we  shall  go  back  to  the  most  ancient  date  that  may 
be  named,  what  proof  can  be  brought  to  show  that  these 
two  rights  were  not  claimed  and  exercised  then  as  much 
as  they  were  a  century  ago  ? 

The  following  general  observation,  however,  with 
which  the  inquiry  is  wound  up  is  both  true  and  im- 
portant:— 

"  The  practical  advocacy  of  any  new  measure  affecting  existing 
interests  and  prejudices,  must  generally  talje  lower  ground,  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  obstacles  which  have  to  he  encountered, 
than  that  which  the  question  assumes  in  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher.  This  was  exemiilified  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  which,  although  tliey  occasionally  manifested  know- 
ledge and  talents  of  a  high  order,  fell  on  the  whole  far  short  of 
treating  the  subject  according  to  its  fundamental  merits.  *  *  * 
On  taking  a  view  of  the  position  in  which  the  subject  now  stands, 
it  appears  to  be  this  : — The  system  of  political  representation  has, 
in  actual  jiractice,  gradually  worked  itself  fi-om  a  rude  beginning 
into  a  regular  and  determinate  form,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
drawn  the  minds  of  men  to  investigate  its  objects  and  capa- 
bilities. These  investigations  have  in  turn  modified  its  practical 
arrangements,  till  at  length  a  political  machine  of  great  complete- 
ness and  efficiency  has  been  evolved,  the  joint  produce  of  expe- 
rience and  reflection.  The  system,  thus  matured,  now  presents 
itself  as  an  object  of  science,  the  varicnis  parts  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation  on  determinate  principles,  and  which  may 
be  still  further  improved  and  enhanced  in  usefulness  by  a  more 
accurate  and  consistent  application  of  the  principles  on  which  its 
efficiency  is  found  to  depend." 

To  attempt  such  an  explanation  and  application  is 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  the  present  treatise.  The  se- 
cond and  third  sections  of  the  Introduction  are  occupied 
in  explaining  the  general  nature  of  the  reasonings  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  and  the  order  or  method  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated. 

The  inquiry  then  commences  with  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain "  the  proper  object  and  province  of  government," 
as  preliminary  to  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
holding  that  that  object  may  be  best  effected  by  repre- 
sentative institutions.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed,  that 
the  general  object  for  which  any  government  ought  to 
exist,  is  the  good  of  the  community  over  which  \t  pre- 
sides. But  the  important  question  remains, — What  is 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  government  ought  ta 
pursue  this  object? — what  is  the  province,  or  mode  of 
operation,  to  which  it  ought  to  confine  itself?  The  an- 
swer which  the  author  gives  to  this  question,  although 
tlie  consideration  of  it  forms  the  principal  business  of 
the  present  chapter,  is  scarcely  so  explicit  as  wore  to  be 
desired.  In  one  place,  after  having  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  controlling  power,  first — to  adjust  conflict- 
ing claims,  and  to  ])rejerve  the  internal  order  of  society ; 
and,  secondly — to  collect  and  array  the  stremnh  of  the 
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nation  for  its  protection  from  foreign  agoression,  he 
adds, — "  There  are  likewise  positive  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  united  means  and  authority  of  the  whole 
community,  wliich  cannot  be  attained  by  solitary  exer- 
tions. The  private  associations  which  start  up  in  all 
countries,  for  particular  purposes,  attest  the  benefit  of 
co-operation ;  and  the  co-operation  of  a  whole  com- 
munity may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  effect  a  good 
not  to  be  achieved  by  any  subonlinate  power."  And,  in 
accordance  witli  these  views,  he  comes  to  the  general 
conclusion,  that  "  the  province  of  government  »nay  be 
defined  to  be, — to  promote  tlie  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity associated  under  it,  by  such  measures  as  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  individuals  or  subordinate  associations 
for  tiiemselves,  or  cannot  be  undertaken  with  equal  ad- 
vantage." In  the  progress  of  tlie  inquiry,  however,  he 
gradually  shifts  his  ground.  "  Tiie  functions  of  govern- 
ment," he  remarks,  are  rather  of  a  negative  than  of 
a  positive  character  ;  in  other  words,  tliey  consist  of  pre- 
veiiiing  evil,  rather  than  in  creating  good.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  some  important  positive  benefits  which 
governments  are  capable  of  conferring, — a  certain  por- 
tion of  liappiness,  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  create.  We  cannot  altogether  deny  them 
this  attribute,  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  the  means 
in  tlieir  hands  of  instituting  a  system  of  universal  in- 
struction— that  they  can  diffuse  tliat  knowledge  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  power  of  man  to 
confer  upon  man  ;  but  while  they  are  ])erpetualiy  in  ini- 
niineiit  danger  of  producing  evil,  tlieir  chief  business  is 
to  prevent  it.  Their  capability  of  doing  good  resolves 
itself,  for  tlie  most  part,  into  a  power  of  repressing  in- 
jury.'' In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  lie  goes  still  further. 
"The  delusion,"  he  says,  "  respecting  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  human  legislation,  is  not  yet  dissipated  :  there 
are  still  too  many  from  whom  the  truth  is  liid,  that  the 
great  fountains  of  the  prosjierity  and  happiness  of  nations 
must  ever  be  the  principles  of  human  nature,  s])onta- 
lieouslv  guiding  the  actions  of  individuals  to  their  own 
and  the  general  good  ;  and  that  the.  most  ichich  the  su- 
prem"  aiilhorily  can  hentficially  do,  is  to  remove  ob- 
structions, and  to  regulate  the  conflicting  play  o  f  these 
principles,  when  they  do  not  adequately  supply  their  own 
chi-cks."  These  last  words,  it  will  be  observed,  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  admission  previously  made  of 
tlie  competency  of  governments,  in  some  few  cases  at 
least,  to  confer  positive  benefits. 

The  writer  seems  to  think  he  has  made  something  like 
a  discovery,  or  at  least  has  placed  an  important  truth  in 
a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  it  haseverbeen  placed 
ill  before,  in  calling  attention  to  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  interference  on  the  part  of  governments  with  mat- 
ters lying  out  of  their  proper  sphere.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  that  the  danger  here  spoken  of  has  been,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  very  much  disregarded  in  the  practice  of 
statesmansiiip;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  lias  been  by 
any  means  overlooked  by  writers  on  tlie  theory  of  go- 
vernment. So  far  from  that  indeed,  we  apprehend  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  doctrine  in  politics,  which  lias 
of  late  been  more  largely  and  loudly  insisted  upon,  than 
that  the  business  of  governments  is,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  let  alone.  As  for  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine, 
fliere  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  de- 
partment of  what  is  properly  called  "  the  wealth  of 
nations"  is  concerned,  it  points  out  the  true  line  of  policy ; 
and  accordingly,  ever  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  at 
least,  it  has  been  considered  as  lying  at  tlie  very  founda- 
tion of  the  science  of  political  economy.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  that  because  it  holds  here,  it  should  be  equally 
apjilitable  everywhere  else.  The  moral  forces  upon 
which  the  higher  interests  of  society  depend,  do  not 
operate  with  the  constancy  and  regularity  of  those  that 
provide  for  the  supply  of  our  physical  accommodations. 


A  strong  temptation,  indeed,  is  offered  to  the  political 
speculator  to  condemn  universally  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  governments,  beyond  what  is  plainly  neces- 
sary fur  the  mere  existence  of  society,  in  the  many  evils 
that  have  flowed  from  attempts  to  act  upon  the  opposite 
principle ;  but  this  very  circumstance  ought  to  induce  us 
to  liiok  with  some  suspicion  at  conclusions  adopted  under 
an  influence  so  apt  to  give  the  passions  an  ascendancy 
over  the  judgment.  In  the  same  direction  also  with  the 
theory  that  would  maintain  the  propriety  of  government 
being  much  more  than  a  machinery  of  police,  lie  or  seem 
to  lie,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  those  who  dream  of 
putting  an  end  altogether  to  individual  competition,  and 
of  managing  everytiiing  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  community :  and  hence  another  feeling  which 
tends  to  indispose  more  sober-minded  reasoners  to  the 
theory  in  question.  Besides  all  this,  a  government,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  must  always,  even  upon  the  most  per- 
fect or  equitable  system,  be  only  the  creature  or  instru- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  community— of  that  portion 
which  is  the  strongest,  whether  from  numbers  or  from 
some  description  of  moral  power ; — the  majority  (to  call 
it  by  that  name)  may  be  sometimes  an  extremely  nar- 
row one,  and  yet  may  be  separated  from  the  minority  by 
the  widest  diii'erences  of  opinion  as  to  public  afiairs. 
This  being  the  case,  it  may  certainly  be  very  plausibly 
contended,  that  the  functions  of  an  autliority  so  consti- 
tuted ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  very  lowest  point 
compatible  with  the  essential  purposes  of  its  establish- 
ment,— that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  or  to 
attempt  anything  beyond  the  most  limited  province  to 
which  it  is  possil)le  to  confine  its  action.  Forcible 
as  such  considerations  are,  however,  they  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  It 
is  certain  that  all  civilization  hitherto  has  proceeded 
under  systems  of  national  policy  which  have  every 
one  of  them  aimed  at  doing  much  more  lhan  merely 
preserving  the  peace;  and  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  most  marked  efi'ects  have  been  produced 
on  both  the  character  and  the  fortunes  of  every  people 
of  which  history  takes  note  by  its  peculiar  political  insti- 
tutions. We  think,  and  doubtless  we  are  right  in  think- 
ing, that  we  see  many  evils  that  have  resulted  from  cer- 
tain of  these  institutions ;  but  have  we  considered  and 
estimated  also  the  force  which  they  have  upon  the  whole 
exerted  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  sustaining  the  bet- 
ter energies  of  society  ?  Have  we  satisfied  ourselves  by 
a  sufficiently  searching  examination  of  the  matter,  that 
the  world  would  really  have  been  so  far  advanced  as  it  now 
is  liad  society  during  all  past  ages  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  those  exterior  and  artificial  incentives  and 
supports,  and  been  left  to  what  we  may  call  its  natural 
forces  and  tendencies  ?  And  even  looking  to  the  present 
and  the  future,  while  we  may  scout  the  notion  of  co-ope- 
ration ever  taking  the  place  of  competition  as  the  grand 
moving  spring  of  the  social  system,  is  not  every  day 
showing  us  more  and  more  distinctly  the  might  that  there 
is  in  combination — how  infinitely  it  transcends  that  of 
the  same  amount  of  exertion  when  expended  in  indivi- 
dual and  unassociated  efforts  ?  But  the  greatest  of  all 
associations  is  that  of  a  whole  nation  ; — are  we  to  be 
here  alone  precluded  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
traordinary efficacy  of  combined  action  ?  For  the  rea- 
sons that  have  been  noticed  it  may  possibly  be  necessary 
that  we  shoidd ;  but  it  were  a  liard  and  provoking  neces- 
sity, the  more  especially  as  there  are  some  things  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  no  association  whatever  short  of 
that  of  a  whole  community.  We  may  instance  the  re- 
cognition of  eminent  public  services,  or  virtue,  by  means 
of  honours  and  distinctions  awarded  under  the  authority 
of  the  state.  But  the  consideration  which  includes  the 
whole  question  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  for 
the  production  of  good,  wliich  necessarily  belong  to,  and 
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are  inherent  in,  tliat  confederacy  vvliich  wc  call  a  state? 
Fur  of  equal  extent  are  its  duties  and  ot)li<>ations.  In 
reason  and  in  justice  it  is  as  much  bound  not  to  omit 
exerting  any  ])0\ver  wiiich  it  can  exert  beneficially,  as  il 
is  to  refrain  from  interfering  where  it  can  only  do  harm. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  this  principle,  the  determination  of  the  proper 
object  and  province  of  government  is,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
called  it  in  a  passage  quoted  with  approbation  by  the 
present  writer,  "  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legisla- 
tion," It  is  a  problem  hardly  to  be  resolved,  either  by 
the  vague  generalities  and  partial  admissions  which  make 
up  one  half  of  the  chapter  we  are  examining,  or  by  the 
very  summary  process  by  which  the  knot  is  attempted  to 
be  cut  in  the  other. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consi- 
deration of  "  the  grounds  of  preference  for  a  representa- 
tive government ;"  and  on  the  whole  this  is  a  very  sen- 
sible and  able  exposition.  He  begins  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  "  the  universal  criterion  in  matters  of  public 
concern,  the  test  of  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
paiticular  plans  of  representation,  and  of  laws  emanating 
from  the  constituted  authorities,"  is,  simply,  what  arrange- 
ment promises  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

"  We  are  not,"  he  says,  "  to  be  decided  in  our  choice  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  political  system  conferring  equal  privileges,  or 
by  that  of  its  bestowing  tiieni  on  some  descriptions  of  people,  and 
withholding  them  from  others.  Whatever  is  the  arrangement 
siiiimitted  to  our  option,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  on  proof  being  ad- 
duced, that,  notwithstanding  all  its  inequalities  and  partialities, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  the  community." 

He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that — 

"  the  uniform  exercise  of  political  power,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
community,  can  be  depended  upon  only  when  it  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  people  themselves." 

The  author's  admiration  of  the  representative  principle 
is  not,  however,  so  bigotted  as  to  lead  him  to  contend 
either  that  it  oli'ers  a  perfect  security  for  good  govern- 
ment, or  that  its  application  is  in  all  respects  unobjection- 
able. He  admits  tliat  there  is  something  both  in  the 
objection  that  the  people  will  not  always  be  determined 
in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  by  what  ought 
solely -to  determine  them,  "the  interest  which  they  have, 
or  conceive  iliey  have,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lative body,"  and  also  in  the  other  objection,  that  they 
may  not  "  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge  to 
make  a  right  choice."  He  shows,  however,  that  admit- 
ting these  considerations  to  have  all  the  force  that  can  be 
fairly  claimiid  for  them,  they  afford  no  reason  for  dis- 
jieusing  with  po[)ular  representation,  which  still  remains 
the  best  security  of  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
avail  ourselves. 

"  Even  supposing,"  he  remarks,  "  the  worst  to  hajjpen,  sup- 
posing the  many  to  be  thus  grossly  cajoled  and  perverted  by  the 
few,  yet  with  a  tolerably  well-constituted  electoral  body,  it  can  be 
only  to  an  imperfect  and  partial  extent;  the  sinister  purpose  can 
never  be  completely  carried  into  effect,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
rcpi-esentative  system  will  be  vindicated.  For  with  what  view 
do  the  few  bril)e  and  intimidate  the  many?  Plainly,  to  have 
their  own  way.  It  could  be  no  advantage,  therefore,  to  the  many 
to  give  them  their  own  way,  witho\it  obliging  tliem  to  employ 
such  means,  especially  as  their  attempts  can  never  completely  and 
universally  succeed — in  other  words,  how  imperfectly  soever  the 
representative  system  may  work,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  yield  up  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  what,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  they 
can  only  jiartially  obtain  when  that  system  is  interposed  between 
them  and  their  object." 

As  for  the  doubt,  "  whether  the  peoj)]e  will  liave  ade- 
quate knowledge  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  them 
under  a  system  of  political  representation,"  he  ob- 
serves : — 

"  As  electors,  they  are  not  required  to  pronounce  on  the  merits 
of  complicated  political  questions,  but  on  tlie  fitness  of  individuals 
for  the  duties  of  lei^islation,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  tlu-  manner  in 
which  a  candidate  may  have  discharged  the  trust  previously  con- 
fided  to  him,   Theeleaitntsout  of  which  they  have  to  form  their 


opinion  are  comparatively  simple  and  obvious.  Talents,  inte- 
arity,  and  re|)utiition,  are  things  in  some  degree  cognizable  by  all. 
There  are  similar  grounds  forjudging  in  this  case,  as  there  are 
in  choosing  a  lawyer  to  plead  a  cause,  or  a  physician  to  treat  a 
disease.  It  is  true  that  if  the  electors  are  ignorant,  they  will  he 
liable  to  be  deluded  by  a  simulation  of  estimable  qualities  ;  tlie 
more  ignorant  they  are,  the  more  liable  will  they  be  to  fall  into 
the  snares  of  imposition.  For  a  time,  unprincipled,  crafty, 
and  impudent  pretensions  may  prevail — genuine  meiit  may  be 
overlooked  and  rejected  ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  except  amongst  the 
rudest  people,  that  mistakes  of  this  nature  will  be  of  great  ex- 
tent, or  of  long  endurance ;  and  should  it  prove  to  be  otherwise, 
the  evil  must  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  paramount 
advantages  in  which  the  system  is  fruitful." 

The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  representative 
body  form  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter,  which  is  of 
great  length,  and  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections.  In 
the  first  of  these,  '  On  the  Province  of  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Assembly,'  the  autlior  strongly,  and  we  think 
conclusively,  urges  the  desirableness  of  not  encumbering 
the  supreme  legislature  with  the  whole  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  but  of  devolving  a  large  share  of  it 
on  subordinate  provincial  bodies.  He  enforces  his  own 
views  on  this  head  by  quotations  from  several  of  the  most 
eminent  among  preceding  political  writers — Milton, 
Hume,  Burke,  and  Bentham — all  of  whom  have  either 
expressly  recommended  the  disision  of  labour  here  con- 
tended for,  or  have  at  least  asserted  the  principle  from 
which  its  propriety  is  deduced. 

Section  second  is  entitled,  '  On  the  Process  of  Le- 
gislation,' and  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  exposition 
of  the  advantages  of  oral  discussion  in  the  business  of 
enacting  laws.  The  author,  however,  is  perfectly  aware 
of  some  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  this  mode  of 
proceeding;  and  he  estimates  the  power  of  mere  fluent 
declamation  in  a  legislator  at  its  true  value.  We  think 
that  in  considering  this  subject,  if  he  has  conmiitted  any 
error,  it  is  in  assuming,  or  seeming  to  assume,  that  flu- 
ency or  facility  of  expression  is  the  whole  of  eloquence, 
and  therefore  too  indiscriminately  condemning  or  under- 
rating the  latter,  on  the  ground  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
former.  We  fear,  however,  that  Mr.  Bailey  would 
scarcely  be  the  more  inclined  to  admit  any  value  in 
eloquence  as  a  weapon  of  parliamentary  debate,  for  being 
reminded  that  in  its  highest  form  it  is  an  instrument  not 
merely  suited  to  tickle  the  ears  and  consume  the  time, 
but  gifted  to  excite  and  sway  the  passions  of  men  ;  for 
he  is  one  of  those  who  would  discard,  and  if  possible  ex- 
tinguish altogether,  that  part  of  our  nature  as  a  moving 
power  in  human  afiairs — who  would  have  us  act  in  all 
cases  under  the  government  of  the  judgment  alone — and 
would  deprecate  our  trusting  ourselves  to  even  the  loftiest 
or  most  generous  of  our  impulses,  nearly  as  much  as  he 
would  our  yielding  to  the  basest  or  most  malignant.  In 
answer  to  this  cold  and  narrow  philosophy,  it  might  be 
contended  that  God  has  given  us  passions  as  he  has  given 
us  reason — that  probably  a  noble  enthusiasm  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  as  much  for  the  world  as  the  clearest 
convictions  of  the  understanding — and  that  at  all  events 
as  passion  is,  for  good  or  for  evil,  one  of  the  inherent 
and  indestructible  forces  of  human  nature,  it  is  needful 
that  there  should  be  some  power,  such  as  eloquence,  ca- 
pable of  directing  it  to  good  and  away  from  evil.  For- 
tunately, it  is  to  our  highest  and  most  unselfisii  passions 
that  eloquence  ever  makes  its  most  effective  appeal. 
But  the  subject  is  not  very  closely  connected  with  that 
of  representative  government,  and  we  shall  not  pursue  it 
further.  We  will  only  express  our  conviction  that  no  ad- 
vance which  men  may  make  in  civilization  will  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  true  eloquence,  any  more  than  it  will  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  poetry,  or  of  music,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts  ;  all  of  which,  in  like  manner,  owe 
their  being  not  to  our  reason  but  to  our  passions,  and 
have  no  dominion  over  us  except  what  our  passions  give 
them. 

The  next  section,  '  On  the  Relation  of  Representa- 
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tives  and  Constituents,'  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  also  one  ot"  the  ablest  in  tlie  book. 

"  Tliere  are  two  distinct  reasons,"  the  author  maintains,  '•  wliy 
the  representative  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discre- 
tion in  the  determination  of  those  political  questions  which  come 
before  liim,  unfettered  by  any  instructions  from  his  constituents 
—  1.  He  is  a  member  of  an  assembly  which,  as  the  last  section  has 
shown,  must  ])Osse»s  peculiar  advantajjes  for  conducting  the  pro- 
cess of  lej,Mslation.  2.  By  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to 
public  matters,  he  must  acquire  a  greater  insight  into  them  at 
the  time  of  decision,  than  the  majority  of  Lis  constituents  from 
whom  instructions  would  proceed." 

Having  illustrated  and  enforced  these  principles  at 
considerable  length,  he  observes,  in  conclusion — 

"  The  true  relation  in  which  the  representative  and  the  con- 
stituents stand  to  each  other,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The 
office  of  the  electors  is  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture, to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  community ;  and  they  have 
all  the  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  power  to  choose  a  man  whose  opinions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own.  The  duty  of  the  representative  is  to  use 
the  authority  thus  reposed  in  him,  according  to  his  own  judgment 
of  the  public  good  ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  term  of  the  trust  has 
expired,  it  devolves  on  the  electors  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  discharged,  by  renewing  or  with- 
drawing their  contidence,  or  by  other  manifestations  of  opinion 
■which  the  peculiar  occasion  may  require.  In  the  power  of  choos- 
ing originally  a  man  of  thrir  own  views,  of  scrutinizing  every  act 
■which  he  performs  in  his  official  capacity,  and  of  withdrawing  the 
trust  at  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  he  is  elected, 
they  have  all  the  security  which  the  case  admits,  that  he  will  be 
guided  by  a  single  regard  to  the  public  good  ;  while,  by  leaving 
him  to  act  under  these  restraints,  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
thev  derive  the  advantage  of  that  superior  intelligence  which  his 
position  implies  and  his  opportunities  confer." 

Section  fiftli,  '  On  the  Publicity  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Legislative  Body,'  scarcely  calls  for  any  remark. 
Of  course  the  author  contends  that  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity for  good  legislation  without  publicity.  We  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whether  it  would 
be  desirable,  as  he  proposes,  that  the  legislature  sliould 
in  no  case  have  the  power  of  deliberating  with  closed 
doors.  That  any  single  member  sliould,  as  in  our  House 
of  Commons,  have  the  right  of  excludhi^  tlie  public, 
whenever  he  pleases,  hardly  anybody  perhaps  will  now 
maintain  to  be  very  reasonable  ;  practically,  that  right  is 
gone,  however  much  longer  its  formal  assertion  may 
stand  among  tlie  orders  of  the  House  ;  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  be  proper  still  to  allow  tlie  power 
in  question  to  be  exercised,  on  a  motion  to  that  effect 
being  submitted  to  tlie  House,  and  carried  in  the  usual 
manner. 

In  his  next  section,  '  On  the  Number  of  Members,' 
the  author  contends  for  a  comparatively  small  legislative 
body,  with  a  zeal  which  we  tliink  leads  him  to  overlook 
some  of  the  most  important  considerations  that  bear 
upon  the  point.  As  to  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons, 
he  says, — 

"  It  is  not  hazarding  much  to  affirm,  that  if  that  assembly 
were  reduced  to  less  than  one  half,  it  would  be  a  more  efficient 
and  beneficial  instrument  for  the  despatch  of  public  business." 

We  apprehend  it,  however,  to  be,  for  various  reasons, 
extremely  desirable  that  tlic  chances  or  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  legislature  should  always  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  legislative  talent,  or 
other  material,  there  is  in  the  community  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  a  very  populous,  highly-advanced,  and  wealthy 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  this  matter  solely 
on  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  best  number  of  per- 
sons for  the  purposes  of  effective  deliberation. 

The  next  section — '  On  the  Qualifications  to  be  re- 
quired in  a  Representative' — contains  many  excellent 
remarks, — but  also,  we  think,  a  good  many  crotchets. 
The  property-qualification  required  of  English  members 
is  condemned  ;  but  there  are  some  other  tests,  it  is  con- 
tended, which  might  with  advantage  be  substituted  in 
its  stead.  Among  these  are  mentioned — greater  ma- 
turity  oi  age,  and  especially  freedom  from  any  other 


occupation.  W  e  cannot  eilt6ir  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
long  argument  in  which  the  latter  innovation  is  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  author  lias  not  convinced  us  that,  upon 
tlie  whole,  the  advantages  of  ado})ting  his  proposal 
would,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  compensate  for  the 
inconveniences  by  which  it  would  be  attended.  It  would 
evidently  shut  out  from  the  legislature  many  of  the  ablest 
men  that  the  country  contains  ;  nor  would  this  objection 
be  by  any  means  altogether  removed,  though  the  evil 
might  be  partially  remedied,  by  paying  the  members 
for  their  services. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  chapter  is  '  On  the 
Duration  of  tlie  Trust."  The  author  is  an  advocate  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  for 
the  duration  of  jiarliament ;  and  lie  would  take  from 
the  executive  tlie  power  of  dissolving  it  before  that  term 
expired.  The  most  important  portion  of  this  discussion, 
however,  is  the  Ibllovving  passage  : — 

"  The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come,  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  an  expedient,  which  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  responsibility  of  the  representative  ; 
namely,  exacting  from  him  a  promise  to  resign  his  trust  when- 
ever called  upon  to  do  so  by  bis  constituents.  In  the  first  election 
after  the  Reform  Act,  several  of  the  candidates  voluntarily  offered 
to  place  themselves  under  this  obligation.  Any  one  who  reflects 
on  the  reas(ms  why  a  fixed  term  of  service  is  adopted,  will  sooa 
perceive  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  expedient  in  question. 

"  Electing  a  representative  for  a  given  period,  under  a  promise 
to  resign  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
electing  him  to  fill  the  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  liis  con- 
stituents, with  the  disadvantage  of  a  predestined  termination  of 
the  trust  at  a  specified  time,  provided  it  is  not  sooner  withdrawn. 

"  Such  an  expedient,  therefore,  would  be  attended  with  the 
disadvantages  already  pointed  out,  of  deterring  the  most  eligible 
individuals  from  aspiring  to  the  office,  and  of  weakening  the  in- 
ducements to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
of  impairing  independence  of  conduct.  If  any  one  proceed  to 
trace  the  actual  operation  of  such  a  promise  under  our  present 
system  of  election,  he  will  discern  further  evils.  To  a  superficial 
view  of  the  subject  it  seems  plausible  enough,  that  if  a  repre- 
sentative should  be  summoned  to  vacate  his  seat  by  a  majority  of 
his  constituents  (suppose  in  a  written  document  authenticated  by 
their  signatures,  in  order  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  possible), 
he  ought  to  comply  with  their  requisition.  It  is  not  observed, 
that  such  a  plan  would  either  furnish  only  a  deceptive  criterion 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  electors,  or  must  give  rise  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  new  election.  This  may  be  readily 
shown.  If  such  a  document  were  obtained  privately,  it  would 
deserve  no  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  the  result  of  secret 
cabal  and  ex  parte  statements.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  obtain  it  publicly,  all  the  machinery  of  an 
election  must  be  put  in  motion.  The  friends  of  the  accused 
member  would  not,  of  course,  remain  inactive ;  they  would  set 
themselves  to  get  up  a  document  of  au  opposite  character,  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  support  their  own  cause.  Both  parties, 
on  the  present  wretched  system,  would  probably  resort  to  the 
usual  arts  of  cajolery  and  intimidation.  The  whole  procedure 
would  in  fact  be  tantamount  to  a  new  poll  under  a  somewhat 
different  form.  The  will  of  the  majority  could  be  ascertained  in 
no  other  way.  Committees  would  be  formed,  canvassing  carried 
on,  addresses,  placards,  and  advertisements  issued,  crowds  as- 
sembled, speeches  made,  and  every  expedient  put  in  requisition. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  to  which  a  proceeding  of  this  nature 
would  give  rise,  would  probably  be  of  a  more  virulent  character 
than  that,  bad  as  it  often  is,  which  is  produced  at  a  regular  elec- 
tion ;  because  an  opposition  on  the  latter  occasion  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  whereas  the  setting  on  foot  a 
requisition  calling  on  a  sitting  member  to  resign,  is  a  measure 
of  positive  hostility,  unavoidably  creating  greater  intensity  of 
personal  feeling.  At  a  regular  election,  the  choice  reverts  to 
the  constituent  body,  not  by  their  own  act,  but  by  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  ;  and  they  have  it  in  their  power,  without  any 
great  offence  or  any  just  cause  of  umbrage  to  any  one,  and  with- 
out any  useless  injury  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  party 
chiefly  concerned,  to  set  aside  a  member  with  whom  they  are 
dissatisfied,  simply  by  preferring  another. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  request  to  resign  might 
emanate  from  a  public  meeting  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  decision  of  a  public  meeting  might  not  be  a  true  indication 
of  the  wishes  of  the  electors  ;  and  if  the  member  resigned  his 
seat  in  consequence  of  such  a  decision,  he  might  be  re-elected,  in 
which  event  great  trouble,  expense,  and  disturbance  would  have 
been  incurred  to  no  purpose. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  exaction  of  a  pro- 
mise from  a  representative  ti)  vacate  his  seat  at  the  call  of  his 
constituents,  is  au  expedient  which  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
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and  would  be  likely  to  entail  on  the  community  considerable  evils. 
It  might  heighten  the  feeling  of  responsibility  ;  but  by  deterriiifr 
the  best  men  from  becoming  candidates,  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
servility,  and  enfeebling  the  motives  which  urge  the  legislator  to 
apply  his  whole  energies  to  the  task  before  him,  it  would  reduce 
the  chances  of  good  legislation.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  super- 
jfluous.  Fix  a  term  of  service  ensuring  an  adequate  degree  of 
responsibility, — one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  peculiar  considera- 
tions may  point  out, — and  there  will  be  no  evil,  but  great  good, 
in  allowing  your  representative  to  serve  out  the  time.  Gross 
cases  of  misconduct  might  be  left  to  provide  for  themselves ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  moral  call  on  a  man  to 
resign  his  seat,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  enormity,  would  be 
altogether  irresistible. 

In  these  observations  we  cordially  agree,  and  their 
soundness  and  conclusiveness  appear  to  us  not  to  admit 
of  dispute.  We  may  add,  that  the  argument  becomes 
still  stronger  when  the  pledge  in  question  is  not  enforced 
by  the  law  (as  is  here  supposed)  upon  all  members  of 
parliament,  without  distinction,  but  is  merely  left  to  be 
volunteered  by  such  as  choose.  The  members  wlio,  in 
these  circumstances,  have  so  bound  themselves,  cannot 
possibly  enjoy  or  pretend  to  the  same  degree  of  inde- 
pendence with  those  wlio  have  not  come  under  any  such 
obligation.  And  if  it  should  come  to  be  the  custom  for 
the  supporters  of  a  particular  side  in  politics  generally 
to  give  this  pledge,  while  it  is  rarely  or  never  given  by 
their  opponents,  the  consequence  must  be,  to  place  the 
latter,  as  a  body,  in  a  position  materially  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  occupied  by  the  former.  This  ob- 
servation, indeed,  is  applicable  to  pledges  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  fetters  upon  the  limbs,  and  loads  upon  the 
shoulders,  of  those  from  whom  they  are  exacted,  and 
can  only  tend  to  weaken  in  the  legislature  the  natural 
influence  of  the  principles  and  opinions  in  favour  of 
which  they  are  drawn  up. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Bailey's  able 
work  still  remains  to  be  examined ;  but  we  must  stop 
here  for  the  present. 


HISTORY  OF  NAPLES. 

Storiadel  Reamedi  Napoli  del  1734,  sino  al  1825.  Del  Generale 
Pietro  Colletta.  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  from 
1734  to  1825.  By  General  Peter  Colletta.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
Capologo,  Canton  of  Ticino. 

"We  have  read  few  histories,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
more  interesting  than  the  one  now  before  us.  It  derives 
a  great  value  from  the  circumstances  that  the  author 
was  not  merely  an  eye-witness  but  an  important  actor 
in  most  of  the  scenes  and  events  he  describes,  and  that, 
though  in  some  sense  a  partisan,  he  labours  throughout 
to  be  just  and  impartial,  and  we  think  he  is  impartial  as 
far  as  human  nature  will  permit.  General  Colletta,  who 
was  personally  known  to  us  some  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  in  a  country  where  clever  men  are  far 
less  rare  than  is  generally  supposed — we  mean  Naples. 
"  Sollo  qiiesto  cielo  non  nascoiio  sciorchi"  (Fools  are  not 
born  under  these  skies)  was  the  saying  of  a  celebrated 
wit,  and  there  was  truth  as  well  as  pithiness  in  the  re- 
mark. The  natural  talent  and  fervid  genius  of  the  Nea- 
politans—  their  quickness  in  learning — their  glowing 
eloquence  in  expressing —  their  promptness  in  seizing 
and  adopting  whatever  is  put  before  them — the  fertility 
of  their  imagination — must  have  struck  every  observing 
person  that  has  passed  any  time  among  tliem.  It  is 
true, — and  "  pity  'tis,  'tis  true" — that,  under  a  long 
series  of  misgovernment  and  oppression — a  degrading 
superstition,  and  an  almost  total  want  of  poj)ular  educa- 
tion, these  fertile,  natural  talents  have  been  allowed  to 
run  to  waste  among  the  mass  of  the  nation,  who  are  to 
this  day  one  of  the  most  ignorant  people  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  times,  and  in  spite  of  tlie 
most  adverse  circumstances,  there  has  been  a  knot — a 
constellation  of  learned,  enlightened,  and  far- seeing  Nea- 
politans, shining  in  the  midst  of  this  general  barbarism. 
There  was  no  diflusion,  because  the  government  (rather, 


in  most  cases,  indirectly  than  directly)  opposed  it,  and 
because  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  poorer 
orders  did  not  admit  of  it;  but  there  was  always  know- 
ledge garnered  in  a  few  honourable  places,  and  talent, 
and  original-mindedness,  and  fervour  and  philanthropy, 
tiiat,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  might  have 
worked  out  the  civilization  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
fiarticidarly  the  case  at  the  time  of  Collelta's  birth 
(1775)  when  Naples  could  boast  a  Francesco  Conforti, 
a  Niccolo  Fiorentino,  a  Mario  Pagano,  a  DominicO 
Cirillo,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  men,  who  would 
have  conferred  honour  on  any  country  in  Europe,  in  all 
of  which  their  fame  has  become  part  of  the  worship  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  minds.  These  men,  as  we  shall 
presently  show  more  ])articularly,  all  fell  victims  to  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  countfr 
revolution  of  1799.  Some  were  hanged' — some  be- 
headed— some  died  in  dungeons — others  in  beggary  and 
exile ;  but  they  left  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the 
rising  generation — their  friends,  admirers,  and  pupils,-^ 
good  seeds  of  doctrine  and  sentiment  that  no  tyrailny 
could  blast  with  sterility.  Colletta  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  time  these  distinguished  indivi- 
duals flourished,  when,  in  spite  of  the  thoughtlessness 
and  dissipation  of  the  mass  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  feasting  and  dancing,  the 
opera,  the  coulissex,  the  promenade,  and  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  Cecisbeism,  there  was  a  confined  but 
highly  intellectual  society  in  the  city  of  Naples,  com- 
posed' of  some  of  the  upper  class  of  the  citizens,  and  in- 
cluding several  noble  families  who  had  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  to  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
their  order.  We  have  often  heard  a  few  old  survivors  of 
that  society,  which  was  dissolved  by  cruelty  and  blood, 
dwell  with  melancholy,  but  fond  regret,  upon  its  many 
amenities,  as  they  looked  back  at  them  through  a  gloomy 
vista  of  revolutions,  counter  revolutions,  wars, treachery, 
and  national  degradation. 

Pietro  Colletta  descended  from  a  very  respectable 
family,  which,  as  it  boasted  no  titles,  was  considered 
plebeian  in  those  days.  His  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  study  of  mathematics.  In  1796,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  Neapolitaii 
artillery.  In  1798,  when  King  Ferdinand  absurdly  in- 
volved himself  in  a  war  with  the  French  Republic,  Col- 
letta made  a  campaign  with  the  army,  which  was  badly 
provided,  miserably  commanded  by  the  notorious  General 
Mack,  and  almost  wholly  without  discipline.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a  French  army  took  })ossession  of  the  king- 
dom— tiie  Bourbons  fled  to  Sicily — and  Naples  became 
not  wisely,  but  of  necessity,  a  republic.  We  say  of  ne- 
cessity, because  the  French,  who  were  as  yet  enthusiasts 
for  that  regimen,  wouid  not  have  allowed  them  any  other 
form  of  government.  A  few  months  afterwards,  when 
Ferdinand  was  restored,  in  ])art  by  foreign  arms,  and  in 
part  by  the  Calabrians  under  Cardinal  Ruffo,  Colletta, 
witii  the  best  men  of  the  nation,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  he  daily  saw  some  of  his  friends  led  to  the 
scaifold.  His  own  life,  for  some  time  in  jeopardy,  was 
saved  by  his  family,  who  with  large  sums  of  money  bribed 
the  witnesses  against  him,  and,  probably,  the  judges 
who  tried  him.  Being  dismissed  the  army  he  became  a 
civil  engineer,  which  profession  he  exercised  with  credit 
and  profit  until  1806,  w  hen  the  French,  but  no  longer  as 
republicans,  again  took  possession  of  Naples,  the  Bour- 
bons retiring  as  before  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  de- 
fended for  nine  years  by  an  English  army.  The  new 
king,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  restored  him  to  his  military 
rank,  and  soon  promoted  him.  When  Joseph  went  to 
Sjjain,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  Neapolitan  throne  by 
the  unfortunate  Murat,  Colletta  rose  rapidly  in  the  service, 
and  having  shown  great  talent  for  civil  afiairs  and  adminis- 
tration, besides  his  military  promotion,  he  was  entrusted 
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for  two  vpars  with  tlif>  inv  drtaiit  post  of  inicndant  of  the 
vast  province  of  Calabria  Ulteriore,  whero  he  improved 
liis  habits  of  business  and  gained  experience  and  wisdom. 
We  pass  hastily  over  tlie  military  part  of  bis  career,  but 
we  may  mention,  tliat  he  accompanied  Murat  in  his 
fruitless  expedition  against  Sicily.  In  181"2,  as  a  skil- 
ful engineer,  he  was  appointed  director  of  tlie  office  of 
bridges  and  roads,  a  very  laudable  department,  for  the 
kingdom  was  wretchedly  deficient  in  the  primarv  means 
of  communication.  Although  beheld  that  office' only 
fifteen  months,  he  directed  and  saw  executed  several 
useful  and  beautiful  works.  The  fine  bold  road  of  Posi- 
lippo,  and  the  magnificent  one  tliat  leads  to  the  Campo 
di  Marte,  were  made  under  Colletta.  Both  these  roads 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
so  beautiful,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ride  or  walk 
along  them  without  blessing  the  mind  that  conceived 
and  the  hands  that  executed  them.  At  this  time  Col- 
letta also  drew  out  a  genera!  plan  for  draining  and  cul- 
tivating the  unheallhy  deserted  districts  that  abound  in 
the  kingdom — a  plan  which  a  spirited  individual  general, 
the  Prince  Ischitella,  has  since  partially  attempted  to  work 
out  on  his  own  account  and  with  his  own  means.  But 
for  the  wars  in  which  the  King  of  Naples,  as  brother-in- 
law  and  dependent  of  Napoleon,  was  almost  constantly 
engaged,  many  useful  enter|)rises  of  this  sort  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  for  Murat,  who,  we  believe 
sincerely  desired  the  good  of  his  people,  had  a  soul  for 
great  undertakings,  and  possessed  in  such  men  as  Col- 
letta, Visconti,  and  others,  good  instruments  for  working 
them  out. 

Our  author  was  removed  from  the  direction  of  bridges 
and  roads,  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  military  en- 
gineers. In  1814,  be  was  named  one  of  the  council  of 
state — in  1S15,  he  fou^dit  with  honour  against  the  Aus- 
trians  at  the  Panaro,  and  was  for  some  time  major- 
general  of  the  whole  Neapolitan  army.  The  result  of 
that  campaign  is  well  known.  Murat,  in  his  turn,  was 
obliged  to  fly  ;  the  Austrians  entered  Naples ;  and  King 
Ferdinand,  preceded  by  an  Englisii  co7'ps  d'armee,  and 
escorted  by  an  English  fleet,  returned  once  more  from 
Sicily  to  his  continental  state.  This  time  there  was  no 
sanguinary  re-action,  as  in  1799  ;  and,  though  disliked 
and  suspected,  the  Murattiani,  as  our  author  calls  them. 
Were  pretty  generally  left  in  their  places  and  commands. 
Tlie  honesty  of  Colletta  is  attested  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  high  employments  he  had 
belli,  the  fall  of  Murat  left  him  a  poor  man. 

Although  desirous  of  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  there  had  been  some  serious  talk  during 
the  last  days  of  Murat,  Colletta  took  no  jiart  in  the 
plots  which  prepared  the  ill-imagined  and  worse-con- 
ducted revolution  of  July  1820.  He,  however,  foresaw 
that  event ;  and  when  it  happened,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  introduce  moderation  into  the  councils  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  to  turn  the  movement  to  the  best  account 
both  lor  king  and  peo[)le.  He  was  one  of  the  few  wise 
po  iticians  who  would  have  accepted  such  a  modification 
ot  their  institutions  as  might,  through  the  favour  of  some 
of  the  more  liberal  governments  of  Europe,  have  been 
established  in  Naples,  without  giving  umbrage  to  Austria 
and  tiie  other  despotic  powers  ;  but  prudence  was  over- 
ruled by  a  short-lived  enthusiasm  and  a  fatal  miscalcu- 
lation of  their  own  strength  ;  a  talking,  noisy,  theoretic 
majority,  among  whom  there  was  plenty  of  talent, 
plenty  of  eloquence,  but  not  one  good  man  of  business, 
would  have  the  ultra-liberal,  democratic  constitution  of 
S|  ain,  or  nothing;  and  in  the  end  they  had  nothing! 
During  this  constitution  of  nine  months,  Colletta  com- 
manded for  a  short  time  with  great  ability  and  good 
faith  in  Sicily  ;  and  when  it  was  trembling  and  tottering 
at  the  approach  of  an  Austrian  army,  the  ])arliament,  on 
the  26tli  of  February,  called  him  to  the  ministry  of  war 


But  it  was  too  Inte  for  hivn  to  do  any  good — tlie  game 
was  up — and  on  the  23rd  of  Marcli,  the  Austri  ms  were 
in  Naples — the  doors  of  the  parliament  were  sealed  with 
the  king's  seal  by  commissaries  of  police,  sbirri,  and 
hangmen ;  and  a  partial,  though  not  general  sauve-cpii- 
peiii  movement  followed  among  the  members.  The 
first  to  flee  were  the  men  who  had  been  most  violent 
and  uncompromising  ;  and,  if  we  remember  right  (and 
we  were  at  Naples  at  the  time),  the  very  first  was  the 
poet-laureate — the  Tyrticus  of  the  revolution,  who  had 
proved  that  a  reed  is  more  powerful  in  the  hands  of  llie 
free,  than  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  slaves — who  had  sung 
"  victory  or  death,"  and  spouted,  and  harangued,  and 
improvised,  at  Carbonari  clubs,  and  other  meetings,  until 
the  welkin  rang. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  Naples  was  one  great 
congeries  of  moustacbios — the  fashion  came  in  with  the 
constitution  ;  but  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
Austrians  entered,  with  laurels  in  their  caps,  and  an 
absurd  show  of  triumph,  there  was  scarcely  a  mous- 
tacbio  to  be  seen  from  the  Chaja  to  the  Porto  Capuano, 
or  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  There 
were  scenes  worthy  of  Policinello  ;  but  alas !  the 
farce  was  followed  by  a  fearful  tragedy.  The  for- 
tunes and  hopes  of  many  good,  brave,  and  enlightened 
men  were  wrecked  in  this  ship  of  fools — a  discredit  and 
a  ridicule  were  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  freedom — the 
unhappy  country  was  burdened  for  six  years  with  a  large 
Austrian  army  that  received  double  or  triple  pay  from 
the  king — the  national  debt,  almost  liquidated  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  was  augmented  by  many  millions 
of  ducats — by  loss  of  em])loyments,  by  long  imprison- 
ments and  prosecutions,  thousands  of  families  who  had 
lived  in  opulence  or  comfort  were  reduced  to  absolute 
beggary ;  and,  as  a  climax  to  the  whole,  king  Ferdinand, 
unblushing  under  the  weight  of  many  perjuries  (some  of 
which  were  quite  gratuitous),  returned  to  govern  worse 
than  ever. 

From  our  own  experience  we  can  say  Naples  was  a 
pleasant  land  to  live  in  previously  to  July,  1820.  The 
government,  though  despotic,  faulty,  and  short-sighted  in 
the  extreme,  was  yet,  in  common  affairs,  mild — the  in- 
tercourse of  society  was  unchecked — people  went  and 
came  and  even  talked  pretty  freely,  and  we  remember 
that  we  travelled  through  the  whole  kingdom  without 
being  once  troubled  by  those  odious  instruments  of  power 
the  gensd'armes,  and  being  only  once  asked  for  our  pass- 
port; but  after  the  constitution  manquee  ewerythiug  was 
changed.  The  capital,  Salerno,  Avellino,  and  other 
large  towns  suspected  of  liberalism,  were  crammed  with 
sbirri — a  detestable  system  of  espionage  was  everywhere 
established — no  private  circle  was  safe  from  the  intru- 
sion and  treachery  of  spies — private  citizens  were  arrested 
by  hundreds,  and  people  of  respectable  condition  thrown 
into  common  gaols  with  robbers  and  cut  throats,  and  as 
even  with  this  barbarous  disj)Osal  of  them  there  was  not 
room  enough,  liospitals  and  convents  were  converted  into 
state  prisons  and  filled  with  victims  w'lio  were  arres  ed 
and  connnitted  without  any  examination,  and  at  the  end 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  and  in  some  cases  five  or  six 
years,  set  at  liberty  without  ever  having  undergone  any 
form  of  trial.  This  is  not  vague  declamation,  but  a  sim- 
ple account  of  facts  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  of  things 
we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes.  A  private  case  will 
mark  this  more  stronglv.  Three  brothers,  who  were  all 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  men  of  education  and  honour, 
were  seized  by  gens  d'arnies  in  one  night  and  carried  from 
their  estates  on  which  they  resided,  to  Naples,  where 
they  were  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Vicaria  prison 
among  the  very  worst  and  most  wretched  class  of  crimi- 
nals, that  were  swarming  with  vermin  and  a  prey  to  dis- 
gusting and  infectious  diseases.  By  disbursing  large 
sums  of  money  they  bought  their  removal  to  the  then 
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state  prison  of  S  in  Francesco,  outside  of  tlie  city  walls, 
which  was  soon  so  crammed  that  the  gaol  fever  broke 
out  in  it,  and  released  not  a  few  of  the  captives  by  death. 
The  brothers  were  never  examined  even  by  a  commissary 
of  police — they  never  knew  wiiat  they  were  arrested  for, 
and  they  could  only  suspect  it  was  for  entertaining  "libe- 
ral opinions,"  as  they  had  done  no  overt  act  of  any  kind, 
and  were  not  even  Carbonari.    After  an  imprisonment 
of  three  years  they  were  told  one  morning  by  the  gaoler 
that  they  were  at  liberty,  and  they  left  the  detestable 
walls  with  broken  health  and  spirits,  and  nearly  ruined 
fortunes,  but  in  total  ignorance  of  the  causes  for  which 
they  were  arrested,  and  of  the  reasons  for  which  they 
were  liberated.    Among  the  prisoners  there  were,  no 
doubt,  dangerous,  intriguing,  and  desperate  men,  who, 
as  chiefs  of  secret  societies  and  masters  of  Carbonaro 
lodges,  had  exceeded  proper  limits,  and  in  s6me  instances 
done  deeds  that  made  them  amenable  to  the  laws,  how- 
ever administered,  whetiier  by  absolutists  or  constitution- 
alists.   But  with  comparatively  very  few  exceptions  the 
legal  forms  were  not  observed  even  with  these  men — 
arrests  by  night,  imprisonment  without  being  examined 
or  confronted  with  their  accusers,  and  without  knowing 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  accusations,  was  the  system 
generally  adopted,  and  one  that  threw  an  odium  on  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  government,  making  even  cri- 
minals appear  martyrs  and  objects  of  sympathy.  At 
one  part  of  the  year  1822,  between  Naples  and  the  island 
of  Sicily,  there  were  1 5,000  political  prisoners  of  all 
ranks.     The  Santafedisli,  the  ultra-royalists  of  the 
kingdom,  who  maintained,  not  of  course  as  a  constitu- 
tional fiction,  but  as  a  real,  unvarying  moral  truth,  that 
a  king  can  do  no  wrong,  applauded  the  mercifulness  of 
old  Ferdinand,  and  spoke  of  the  few  lives  that  were  sa- 
crificed on  this  solemn  occasion.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  streets  or  market-places  did  not  run  with  the  blood 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  land,  as  at  the  absolu- 
tists' other  triumph  in  1799 — it  is  true  that,  in  the 
capital,  only  two  heads  fell  on  the  scaffold,  and  those 
were  the  heads  of  Morelli  and  Silvati,  who  struck  the 
first  revolutionary  blow,  by  deserting  with  part  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  which  they  belonged.    But  up- 
wards of  600  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  (General  Col- 
lella  says  800)  were  condemned  in  the  provinces  or 
kiilf  d  in  the  field,  either  attempting  to  escape  or  to 
renew  the  then  desperate  and  absurd  struggle  for  the  con- 
stitution— the  punishment  of  the  forty-three  conspirators 
of  Monte-Forte  was  worse  than  death  —  hundreds  of 
fugitives  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  in  France, 
England,  Spait),  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Algiers ; — and  of  the 
prisoners  for  opinion,  many  died  in  their  loathsome  con- 
finement, or  soon  afterwards  of  maladies  contracted  in 
captivity.    We  deprecate  the  follies — the  inconsiderate- 
ness — tlie  blindness  of  the  constitutionalists,  who,  how- 
ever, shed  no  blood  wlien  the  king,  the  prince  regent, 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family  were  in  their  hands,  and 
their  enemies  were  all  at  their  feet ;  but  our  souls  loathe 
the  miserable  cant,  and  our  blood  boils  within  us  when 
we  liear  talk  of  the  mildness  of  King  Ferdinand,  and 
See  such  pi'oceedings  as  we  have  only  partially  indicated, 
called  by  the  name  of  justice  tempered  by  mercy. 

Forty-two  thousand  Austrian  bayonets  covered  and 
protected  these  inglorious  acts  of  vengeance.  Austrian 
soldiers  accompanied  the  emissaries  of  police  in  their 
nocturnal  arrests — Austrian  soldiers  guarded  the  state 
prisons,  and  filled  the  courts,  miscalled  of  justice ;  and 
when  the  police  and  the  hangman  flogged  some  poor 
Carbonaro,  naked  and  mounted  upon  an  ass,  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  the  uniform  of  the  emperor  was  seen 
in  the  front  and  rear,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  ass, 
and  his  arms  guarded  the  hangmen  in  the  performance 
of  their  disgusting  task.  We  leave  the  Austrians 
this  stain  upon  their  escutcheon ;  but  we  must,  how- 


ever, be  just.  But  for  them  and  their  commander- 
in-chief,  General  Frimont,  matters  would  have  been 
carried  to  far  greater  extremes  by  the  vindictive  ultra- 
royalists,  at  the  head  of  whom,  and  as  minister  of  police, 
there  figured,  for  some  months,  the  execrable,  if  not  mad. 
Prince  of  Canosa — a  man  who  had  already  given  manifold 
proofs  of  his  indifference  to  blood  and  human  torture. 

To  return  to  general  Colletta,  he  was  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  objects  of  the  nightly  visits  then  in 
fashion.  tie  was  surrounded  one  night  by  a  body 
of  Austrians,  and  dragged  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Elmo, 
which  overlooks  the  city  of  Naples.  The  plan  of  ope- 
ration proceeded  from  the  dark  and  savage  imagination 
of  Canosa,  who  was  formed  to  be  a  familiar  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  only  came  a  century  or  so  too.  late  into 
the  world,  and  missed  his  proper  vocation.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  it,  for  an  overpowering  force  was  at  the 
command  of  government,  and  the  spirits  of  the  liberal 
faction  in  the  city  were  so  thoroughly  broken,  that  not 
a  finger  would  have  been  raised  to  the  rescue,  or  a  mur- 
mur heard,  if  they  had  made  all  their  arrests  by  day- 
light, and  in  the  usual  manner.  But  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding  was  not  imposing,  striking,  or  dramatic 
enough  for  the  imaginative  minister  of  police.  His  plan 
was  this  : — He  indicated  to  a  commissary  of  his  office 
the  individual  to  be  arrested,  but  never  before  the  night 
was  far  advanced.  With  his  simple  mot.  d'ordre^  the 
commissary  collected  his  sbirri — a  set  of  rulKans  and 
bravos  selected  from  the  dregs  of  the  town,  armed 
with  daggers  and  knives  concealed  under  their  clothes, 
and  furnished  with  dark  lanterns.  He  then  proceeded 
to  an  Austrian  guard-house,  and  having  procured  a  good 
number  of  men,  marched  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the 
devoted  house,  where,  generally  speaking,  the  victim 
designated  by  Canosa  was  seized  in  his  bed,  and  carried 
straight  to  prison.  In  this  manner  General  Pedrinelli, 
General  Colonna,  some  members  of  the  late  parliament, 
and  other  important  individuals,  were  arrested,  while  the 
great  city  was  buried  in  sleep.  The  fact  was  always 
divulged  in  the  morning,  when  people  wondered  where 
the  next  nocturnal  visit  would  be  paid.  In  case  of  any 
delay  in  opening  the  doors,  the  sbirri  and  the  soldiers 
broke  them  open.  All  delicacy,  all  feeling  was  of 
course  forgotten  or  laughed  at.  The  wife  might  be 
lying  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  or  the  terrified  chil- 
dren, roused  out  of  their  sleep,  might  be  weeping  and 
undressed  in  the  chamber;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
room  from  being  filled  with  armed  men,  and  canaille 
of  the  police.  It  was  a  sad  and  irritating  thing  to  hear, 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  night  after  night,  the  heavy 
footfalls  of  these  bands  as  they  hurried  through  the 
streets  on  their  secret  missions.  It  was  an  odious  plan, 
and  one  altogether  rather  suited  to  a  set  of  conspirators, 
than  to  a  European  government. 

It  should  seem  that  in  some  instances  the  sbirri  were 
left  to  do  the  work  by  themselves.  A  young  English- 
man on  returning  to  his  lodging  i-ather  late  one  night, 
was  seized  at  the  corner  of  a  street  by  a  couple  of  ruf- 
fianly-looking fellows  armed  with  stilettoes.  Though 
such  attacks  have  been  very  rare  in  the  city  of  Naples 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  he  concluded  they  were 
robbers.  But  in  a  moment  a  third  man  came  up,  and 
turning  the  light  of  a  lantern  full  in  his  face,  and  looking 
at  him  earnestly,  said  "  iVoH  e  mo"  (It  is  not  he!); 
upon  which  the  others  let  him  go.  They  were  lying  in 
wait  for  a  carbonaro. 

After  he  had  been  three  months  a  close  prisoner  in 
Saint  Elmo,  General  Colletta,  with  four  others,  was  taken 
out  of  the  castle  without  any  form  of  trial,  shipped  in  an 
Austrian  man-of-war,  and  carried  to  Trieste.  From  that 
port  they  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  interior  of 
the  emperor's  dominions,  and  finally  settled  at  Btiinn, 
in  Moravia,  at  the  foot  of  tliat  Spielberg  where  so  many 
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"Italians  have  teted  the  bitterest  of  all  captivities.  Col- 
ktta  was  ncitlier  sluit  up  in  a  dungeon  nor  loaded  with 
drains  ^  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
li^>erty  in  the  town  ;  hut  we  think  it  must  puzzle  all  the 
slate- lawyers  of  Austria  to  eBtablish  any  right  the  empe- 
vo'r  cnuld  have  over  the  person  or  liberty  of  one  who  was 
in  no  wav  his  subject.  After  being  detained  two  vears 
at  Bi  iinn,  Colletta  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Austrian 
dtDminions  and  return  to  Italy.  He  was  not,  however, 
lo  put  his  foot  in  Naples,  his  own  country,  from  which  a 
K)yal  sentence  of  exile  (still  without  any  trial),  for  ever 
excluded  him.  In  1823  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Flo- 
rence, and  there,  or  in  the  neighbourliood,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days.  To  pass  those  days  less  unhappily- — 
to  find  an  occupation  for  his  active  mind — to  leave  some- 
thing behind  him  that  mitjiit  recall  his  name,  and  serve 
as  a  warning  and  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  Italians  of 
after  times — he  sat  down  to  write  the  history  which  is  now 
hefore  us.  He  was  sick,  poor,  and  all  but  broken-hearted 
when  he  began  the  work,  and  the  stale  of  his  health 
made  him  several  times  fear  he  should  not  live  to  finish 
it.  But  he  did  finish  it,  and  then,  as  if  his  business  in 
this  world  was  over,  he  died,  before  he  could  see  it  printed 
and  published. 

The  manuscript  had  to  travel  to  a  foreign  country,  for 
no  one  in  Italy  \\  ould  l'a\  e  dared  to  ])rint  a  page  of  such  a 
work.  Had  he,  as  the  avowed  author,  survived  tlie  ap- 
2)earaiice  of  tlie  book,  he  would  of  a  certainty  have  been 
subjected  to  fresh  persecutions.  It  is  better  as  it  is. 
His  worst  enemies  could  now  only  disturb  his  insensible 
ashes— they  will  attempt  in  vain  to  cancel  the  legacy  of 
infamy  he  has  left  them. 

Pietro  Colletta  expired  at  Florence  on  the  11th  of 
Novembei",  1831,  a  few  days  before  he  completed  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  few  attached  friends  saw 
him  interred  in  a  little  chapel  that  stands  by  the  side  of 
the  Villa  Varramista,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Flo- 
rence to  the  city  of  Pisa — a  spot  which  will  be  holy  and 
one  of  j)i]grimage  when  Italy  becomes  what  she  ought  to 
be.  We  well  remember  one  of  the  last  times  we  saw 
Colletta  at  Naples,  when  all  the  smiles  of  the  royal 
family  and  court  were  turned  sunnily  upon  him,  and  Fer- 
dinand and  his  son,  tlie  hereditary  jirince  P'rancis  (after- 
wards Francis  I.),  both  cowards  by  nature  and  habit, 
fearful  and  trembling,  where  there  was  no  imminent  cause 
of  fear,  evidently,  and  in  public,  looked  up  to  him,  among 
a  few  other  leading  moderate  men  on  the  constitutional 
side,  for  protection  against  the  excesses  of  the  carbonari, 
who  they  always  fancied,  in  their  terror,  were  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  and  committing  horrors  like  those 
that  attended  tlie  first  French  revohition.  Both  these 
mean  men  of  a  most  ancient  blood  royal  (the  blood  of 
the  Bourbons)  preceded  Colletta  to  the  tomb.  On  the 
3rd  of  January,  18:25,  old  Ferdinand,  after  playing  at 
cards  and  saying  his  prayers  as  usual,  went  to  his  bed 
from  which  be  never  rose.  He  died  in  the  night  of  apo- 
])lexy,  with  nobody  near  him  to  offer  that  assistance 
which  probably  would  have  been  of  no  use.  His  suc- 
cessor Francis,  wb.o  had  been  a  sickly  fat  old  man  nearly 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  died,  after  a  short  and  bad  reign, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1830.  Plebeian  and  princes — 
soldier  of  fortune  and  kings,  they  are  all  equal  in  the 
grave,  and  ])eace  be  to  their  common  dust! 

The  short  sketch  we  have  here  given  will  not  only 
show  General  Colletta's  opportunities  of  knowing  and 
judging  of  the  facts  he  narrates,  but  may  stand  as  an 
analysis  of  the  bulk  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  history,  which  is  included  between  the  period  of 
the  Neapolitan  revolution  in  1799,  and  that  of  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  in  1825.  We  may,  however,  take  an  op- 
jioitunity  of  returning  to  these  volumes,  which  abound 
throughout  with  interesting  matter,  and  w  ith  such  pictures 
as  will  be  novel  to  English  readers. 
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VAUGHAN  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rer. 
Rol)ert  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  London.  London :  Jackson  and  M'allord. 
1834. 

These  lectures  display  considerable  learning,  and  are 
w  ell  and  eloquently  written.  The  author  treats  of  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  as  proceeding — 1,  From  ten- 
dencies in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature.  2, 
From  misapprehensions  of  Judaism.  3,  From  the  in- 
fluence of  Gentile  philosophy.  4,  From  the  influence 
of  ancient  Paganism. 

Tiie  character  of  the  author's  style  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract.  Speaking  of  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  from  an  excess  of  imagination,  Mr. 
Vaughan  says, — 

"  Whence  the  importance  recently  attached  to  certain  extrava- 
gant sperul<v..ions  said  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
prophets? — mainly  liecanse  they  supplied  a  sort  of  enchanted 
ground  where  the  imagination  could  hold  its  revels  as  it  pleased. 
And  whence  the  still  more  arrogant  pretensions,  the  sound  of 
which,  though  ready  to  die,  is  still  heard?  In  all  this  the  work 
of  a  fond  imagination  is  not  a  little  apparent.  The  dull  realities 
of  himible  piety  are  made  to  give  place  to  a  kind  of  theological 
romance.  As  minds  of  a  depraved  taste  are  ever  turning  iVom 
the  sobrieties  of  history  to  the  extravagance  of  fiction,  deeming 
every  book  a  burden  which  does  not  treat  of  the  joyous  or  the 
terrible  in  an  amoimt  much  beyond  the  average  state  of  human 
aifairs, — so  is  it  with  this  class  of  religionists.  Their  favourite 
minister  must  possess  the  faculty  of  invention  in  large  measure, 
dealing  much  in  the  marvellons.  Sober  theology  to  them  is  just 
what  all  sotier  books  are  to  the  thorough-paced  novel  reader.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  vanity  does  much  toward  producing  this 
kind  of  taste.  Novel  readers  are  always  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  shall  some  day  or  other  be  very  great 
people ;  and  the  same  feeling  is  ever  disposing  this  class  of  pro- 
fessors to  regard  themselves  as  being,  in  some  peculiar  manner, 
the  temples  of  the  Lord,  and  as  destined  to  some  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinction. But  here,  again,  it  is  the  work  of  a  treacherous  ima- 
gination, so  to  fill  the  pathway  of  such  persons  with  the  images 
of  their  coveted  greatness,  as  to  lure  them  onward  in  a  course 
where  the  least  evil  that  can  ensue  is  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment. In  fact,  the  excess  of  this  faculty  is  a  kind  of  mental 
intoxication,  and  those  who  are  subject  to  it  may  generally  be 
seen  reeling  to  and  fro,  moved  from  their  steadfastness  by  every 
passing  wind  of  doctrine. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  New  England  Magazine,  No.  XLIV.    Boston  (U.  S.) : 
February,  1835. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  present  number,  this  is  a  very 
respectable  periodical.  It  professes  to  be  an  organ  of 
the  Jfliuj  party ;  which  term,  as  explained  by  the  trans- 
atlantic Whigs,  means  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  of  education,  and  of  moderation ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  rather  at  fault  in  such  application  of  party 
terms,  which,  as  they  have  lived,  so  ought  they  to  die  in 
Britain.  Tlie  politics  of  the  magazine,  however,  are 
confined  to  a  very  limited  space. 

From  an  article  entitled  '  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,' 
we  abridge  the  following  judicious  observations  ;  the 
entire  article  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  but  it  is 
interlarded  with  common-places : — 

"  In  some  countries,  public  charities  have  become  a  political 
curse — a  social  evil  of  such  momentous  importance,  that  illustri- 
ous and  humane  statesmen  have  declared  their  conviction,  that 
all  provisions  by  law,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering, 
ought  to  be  annulled.  Pauperism  has  been  nursed  and  pampei'ed 
bv  some  of  the  nations  of  Kurope,  until  it  has  got  to  be  like  a 
sturdy  beggar,  demanding  arms  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and 
ready  to  prostrate  the  richer  class,  if  it  hesitate  to  grant  wliat  is 
considered,  not  as  charity,  but  as  right.  Public  charity  has  be- 
come the  curse  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  impediments 
in  the  way  of  her  reform  is  the  hideous  mass  of  pauperism,  which 
has  been  fostered  and  increased  by  the  very  means  intended  to 
check  it.  ...  In  this  coiuury  we  have  not  yet  tasted  tlie 
bitter  fruits  of  this  svstem  :  but  its  seeds  are  sown,  and  we  must 
leave  more  to  private  charity,  and  less  to  public  provision  ;  we 
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must  depend  more  upon  personal  and  discretional  effort,  and  less 
upon  regular  establishments,  if  we  would  avoid  the  evils  brought 
upon  older  countries.  Pauperism  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  of  serious  political  import  how 
it  shall  be  treated.  UnfortTinately,  there  is  but  little  probability 
of  its  being  decided  aright,  for  it  will  not  be  rightly  discussed. 
The  vast  majority  of  persons  will  treat  it  as  they  do  every  other 
difficult  question — dodge  it — get  round  it,  somehow  or  other; 
and,  instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  pauperism,  strive  to  get 
the  immediate  objects  out  of  sight,  by  thrusting  them  into  alms- 
houses, infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  houses  of  refuge." 

The  object  of  the  article  ,from  which  the  extract  is 
taken,  is  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  which,  it  seems,  has  been  opened  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  and  has  liad  more  than  2500  appli- 
cations for  relief,  all  of  which  were  from  tlie  poorer 
classes. 


ARCANA  OF  SCIENCE. 

Arcana  of  Science  and  Art.    12mo.    London.    1835.  Pp.316. 
Price  5s. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
useful  as  well  as  entertaining  miscellany.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1S28,  and  has  been  regularly  continued  ever 
since.  The  present  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with 
forty-five  wood  cuts,  and  is  certainly  a  cheap  publication, 
contains  accounts  of  all  the  principal  inventions  and  other 
novelties  which  the  past  year  has  produced  in  mechanics, 
cliemistry,  natural  history,  geolog}',  meteorology,  rural 
economy,  gardening,  and  the  other  arts  and  practical 
sciences — the  whole  being  followed  by  lists  of  the  patents 
sealed,  and  of  the  scientific  books  published  during  the 
same  period.  Notices  are  also  given  of  persons  eminent 
in  science  or  art  who  have  died  in  1834  ;  and  a  table  is 
added  of  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Literary  Insti- 
tutions of  London  for  the  current  season. 


THAUMATURGIA. 

Thaumaturgia ;   or,  Elucidations  of  the  JMarvellous.     By  an 
Oxonian.    London  :  Edward  Churton.    1835.  Pp.362. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  describe  and  "  elucidate" 
the  various  customs,  practices,  and  appearances,  which 
have  imposed  on  the  ignoi'ance  and  superstition  of  man- 
kind in  different  ages;  but  it  is  wearisome  and  dull. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  sketching  a  portion  of  the  subject, 
described  it  as  "  the  history  of  a  dark  chapter  in  human 
nature."  The  '  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft' 
have  obviously  suggested  the  present  work  ;  but  the  writer 
does  not  condescend  to  take  notice  of  the  existence  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  is  miserably  deficient  in  that  spirit  of 
sound  and  enlightened  jihilosophy  requisite  in  handling 
so  important  a  topic.  The  first  chapter  is  written  in  the 
flippant  style  which  small-minded  people  mistake  for 
wit,  at  the  expense  of  serious  things.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  free  from  this  objection  ;  hut  it  is  made  up  of 
a  mass  of  opinions,  remarks,  quotations,  and  miscel- 
laneous matter,  raked  together  without  much  regard 
to  order  or  arrangement. 

THE  BOOK  OF  TRADES, 

The  Book  of  Trades,  or  Circle  of  the  Social  Sciences.    Glasgow  : 
Richard  Griffin.    1835.    Pp.  356. 

A  GOOD  "  book  of  trades"  would  be  an  excellent  medium 
of  communicating  sound  notions  of  political  economy 
not  merely  to  boys  but  to  men.  Of  course,  the  compiler 
of  such  a  work  niust  have  the  rather  rare  faculty  of  pre- 
senting, in  simple  and  approjjriate  language,  Ijroad  and 
extensive  views — laying  open  the  workings  of  the  great 
ccial  machine  in  a  somewhat  novel  yet  attractive  form. 
The  present  little  volume,  however,  does  not  lay  claim 
to  qualities  of  so  high  an  order ;  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  it  superior  in  many  respects  to  previous  editions 
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of  similar  works,  and  obligations  are  confessed  to  tlie 
'  Penny  Magazine*  in  the  article  '  Printing,'  and  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  '  Cyclopjcdia,'  for  assistance  in  other  respects, 
but  the  descriptions  are  addressed  exclusively  to  youth, 
and  confined  to  mere  details. 


HECTOR  FIERAMOSCA. 

Hector  Fleramosca,  or  the  Challenge  of  Barletta  ;  an  Historical 
Tale.  By  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio.  Translated  from  the  Ita. 
lian.    1  vol.  8vo.    London:  Longman  and  Co. 

On  a  very  recent  occasion  we  rendered  a  well-merited 
homage  to  this  interesting  work,  as  it  stands  in  its  ori- 
ginal Italian.  We  thought  then  that  a  good  English 
translation  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  but 
the  translation  now  before  us,  which  has  been  just  pub- 
lished, though  not  altogether  bad,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  good  one.  The  great  excellence  of  this  kind  of  work 
is  when  the  translation  reads  like  an  original  composi- 
tion, and  no  foreign  idioms,  transpositions,  and  involu- 
tions of  sentences,  reminds  us  of  an  exotic  origin.  The 
translator,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  has  followed  too 
closely  the  order  of  the  original  words,  and  the  con- 
struction of  Italian  periods,  which  seem  full  of  invfer- 
sions  when  formally  rendered  into  English.  The  origi- 
nal story,  particularly  in  its  dialogues,  abounds  with  old 
saws  and  proverbs,  and  popular  idioms,  whicli  can  be 
rendered  properly  only  by  old  English  equivalents,  and 
familiar  expressions  of  our  own,  and  which  are  absolute 
nonsense  if  translated  literally.  Many  of  these  sayings 
and  idioms  do  not  seem  to  be  well  understood  by  the 
translator,  who,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  happy  in  find- 
ing English  equivalents  for  those  he  does  understand. 

"  On  the  table,  gentlemen  !"  is  not  the  way  to  render 
"  Iti  tavola,  signori"  which  is  a  short  idiomatic  way  of 
saying,  "  gentlemen,  supper  (or  dinner,  as  it  may  be)  is 
ready." 

"  We  have  nothing  better  to  put  between  cur  teeth 
than  gun  flints,'^  is  not  only  an  incorrect  translation  of 
"  Non  abbiam  da  metter  sotio  i  deriti  alto  che  il  calcio 
dell  archibuso,"  but  includes  an  anachronism  ;  calcio 
dell  archibuso  meaning,  not  gun-flint,  but  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun  or  archibuse;  and  flints  and  locks,  as  now 
used,  being  wholly  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  narrative. 

"  The  blind  require  the  evidence  of  touch  before  they 
believe,"  is  an  incorrect  and  most  unidiomatic  phrase  for 
the  common  Italian  saying,  "  La  provafa  credere  i 
ciechi,"  or  "  proofs  convince  the  blind." 

"  Colpi  dati  o  toccati"  signifies  "  blows  given  or 
received,"  and  not,  as  the  translator  says,  "  blows  given 
or  attempted."  We  might  multiply  these  examples,  and 
even  give  some  where  the  errors  are  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  but  we  are  accustomed  to  such  slips  and  mistakes 
in  our  modern  translations,  which  are  generally  far  infe- 
rior to  the  one  now  before  us.  The  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  original  story  are  likely  to  render  the  translation 
popular  among  novel  readers,  who  are  seldom  very  par- 
ticular about  style. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES,  &c, 

Chichester  Mechanics'  Institute. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  flourishing  institution,  held  last  week,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  re-elected  its  president, 

Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institution. —  An  appropriate 
building  is  intended  to  be  shortly  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  institution  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  building  fund,  a  concert  and  ball  have  just  been  given 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  expenses  of  this  festival  were 
covered,  but  the  remaining  surplus  is  not  large.  There 
were  500  persons  present,  and  it  is  stated  that,  the  mix- 
ture of  the  various  classes  of  society  was  "  cordial  and 
complete." 
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Lectures. — Dr.Lar  Jner  hasbeen  lately  delivering  acourse 
of  Lecliires  to  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
Phil()!^ophical  Society.  Dr.  Dalton  is  deliverino;  a  course  on 
Meteorology,  at  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, Manchester. 

Branch  Mechanics''  Institutes. — With  the  exception  of 
the  one  at  Louth,  we  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  affihated  institution  ;  but  it  appears  that  a 
branch  of  the  Chichester  Institute  has  been  establislied 
at  the  village  of  Selsea,  with  considerable  prospects  of 
success. 

New  Institution^. — The  formation  of  a  Literary  Insti- 
tution is  at  present  in  contemplation  at  Halifax,  on 
the  plan  of  the  one  at  Leeds,  which  has  so  success- 
fully sprung  up  within  the  last  year.  A  preliminary 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Nottingham,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  Natural  History  Society  and  Museum  in  that 
town. 

Leeds  Literary  Institution. — The  report  read  at  the 
first  anniversary  of  tire  institution  states,  that  the  present 
number  of  members  is  883,  and  that  the  library  contains 
above  2000  volumes.  The  new  committee  are  about  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  build- 
ing which  will  contain  a  lecture-room  capable  of  holding 
from  1000  to  1500  persons. 

Doncaster  Mechanics'  aiid  Apprentices'  Library. — We 
learn,  from  the  ninth  annual  report,  that  this  library  now 
contains  upwards  of  1000  volumes,  and  that  there  are  on 
the  l^ooks  the  names  of  24  life-members,  18  honorary 
memliers,  and  60  reading  members.  For  the  latter  class, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  young  men  apprenticed  to  various 
trades,  tlie  terras  of  admission  are  2s.  and  \s.  per  quarter. 
During  the  precedmg  year  1675  exchanges  of  books  have 
been  made,  80  new  works  have  been  purchased,  and  1  life 
member,  3  honorary  members,  and  26  quarterly  or  reading- 
members,  have  joined  the  institution. 

Infant  Education. — In  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, at  the  Cheltenham  Athenaeum,  by  Mr.  Wilderspin, 
on  '  Early  Practical  Education,'  he  showed  the  immense 
improvement  which  infant  schools  were  calculated  to  etFect 
in  the  habits  of  children,  and  the  good  which  they  were 
capable  of  producing  in  the  metropolis  and  the  large  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  Looking  upon  ignorance  as  a  frequent 
source  of  crime,  he  remarked,  that  it  cost  the  country 
300^.  for  every  convict  sent  to  Botany  Bay:  and  for  this 
sum  three  infant  schools,  containing  250  children  in  each, 
might  be  maintained  tor  a  year.  We  are  glad  to  see  it 
stated  in  this  lecture  that  more  than  1000  children,  under 
six  years  of  age,  are  at  present  being  educated  in  Birming- 
ham on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  Mr.  Wilderspin's. 

In  announcincf  the  support  wliich  Mrs.  Fry  had  re- 
ceived in  aid  of  her  plan  for  establishing  Libraries  for  the 
use  of  the  men  ennployed  in  the  Preventive  Service,  it  shouUl 
have  been  .stated  that  the  sum  of  £500  was  granted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ZOOT-OGICAL  SOCIETY— SCIENTIFIC  MEETING. 

April  14. — A  new  species  of  toucan  was  exhibited  to  the 
meeting  :  it  belon  ^''i "  t!  v\v  iisfthe  aracaris  (which 
form  a  sei-tion  (■.  'uiily,  Ramphastido'), 

distinijuished  by  ih.  :  k i  i:  I  of  tlie  upper  mandible 
and  the  deep  furrow  along  the  sides.  Of  tins  group  only 
one  species  has  hitherto  been  known  to  science,  which  is 
published  in  '  Gould's  Monograph'  of  thia  Ramphastidtv, 
under  the  name  of  Ptiroglogous  sulcatus.  The  disco- 
veiy  of  a  second  species  (and  others  will  doubtless  be 
added)  has  induced  Mr.  Gould  to  give  to  this  group  a 
generic  rank  and  title  ;  it  now  stands  as  Aulacorhynchus. 
"The  present  species  was  named  Aulacorhynchus  Derby - 
^nsis. 

A  series  of  shells,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cuming, 
■was  exhibited ;  they  were  all  nnv  to  science,  and  their 
specific  characters  and  names  were  given  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerly. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  exhibited  a  collection  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  tlie  characters  of  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Westwocd. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  on  the 


quails  of  India,  in  which  were  discussed  the  affinities  and 
many  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  this  interesting 
group  of  birds.  There  appears  to  be  existing  a  decree  of 
confusion  respecting  them,  especially  as  regards  tlu- grounds 
on  which  the  various  genera  are  divided,  which  claims  the 
attention  of  naturalists.  Colonel  Sykes  pointed  out  the 
insufficiency  of  taking  the  length  or  form  of  the  wings  as 
a  standard  of  generic  distinction,  as  he  found  species  inti- 
mately allied  together,— agreeing  in  liabits,  manners,  and 
I'orm, — to  exhibit,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  difference, — 
in  some  the  wings  being  short  and  rounded,  in  others 
more  or  less  pointed.  The  European  quail  is  found  abund- 
antly in  India;  but  it  is  not  there  migratory  as  it  is  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  nor  do  the  numerous  other  spe- 
cies which  India  produces  display  any  migratory  pro- 
pensities. In  habits  and  manners,  they  all  resemble  each 
otlier,  the  ground  being  their  province.  In  America,  they 
are  represented  by  the  genus  ortyx,  of  which  the  species 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  very  elegant :  could  they  be 
naturalized  in  Europe,  they  would  be  highly  ornamental 
to  our  parks  and  preserves. 


MARYLEBONE  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 

On  Monday,  April  13,  Dr.  Lardner  delivered  an  admir- 
able lecture — the  first  of  a  course  of  six — on  the  '  Uses, 
Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,'  before  a  very 
crowded  auditory,  in  the  theatre  of  this  institution.  The 
learned  lecturer  made  some  pointed  and  forcible  remarks 
on  the  cut  bono  spirit  in  which  knowledge  is  generally 
pursued  in  this  country  ;  and  in  which  we  present  so  un 
favourable  a  contrast  to  the  middle  classes  in  the  French 
metropolis.  The  several  lecture-rooms  attached  to  the 
schools  and  universities  of  Paris  are  crowded  with  persons 
— not  students— who  have  no  other  object  than  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  lofty  and  disinte- 
rested pleasures  which  ai  ise  from  the  contemplation  of  har- 
monious and  mutually  dependent  truths  ;  v.'liereas  lectures 
far  more  attractive — in  tlie  popular  sense  of  the  term — de- 
livered at  the  London  University  and  King's  College  are 
attended  only  by  the  students,  to  whom  the  attendance  is 
more  or  less  a  task.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  answer  to  the  question 
Cut  bono  ? — to  what  practical  end  or  advantages  do  the  rer 
searches  of  science  lead  ?— showed  that  it  was  to  the  spe- 
culations of  men  of  science  in  the  closet  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  improvements  in  art — that,  for 
example,  it  was  to  the  abstract  speculations  of  Plato  and  the 
ancient  geometricians  on  the  nature  of  conic  sections,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
Their  speculations  lay  so  much  dead  capital  in  the  ware- 
houses of  science,  till  Kepler,  by  their  aid,  was  enabled 
to  explain  the  elliptic  motions  of  the  planets  and  other 
bodies,  which  move  in  orbits,  bearing  the  impress  of 
periodicity.  Nor  was  the  learned  lecturer  less  successful 
in  sliowing,  that  here,  too,  as  in  mere  affairs  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  the  great  dictum  of  Bacon,  "  know- 
ledge is  power,"  holds  good  :  and  as  might  be  expected  in 
this  great  country  of  practical  science,  no  where  so  truly 
as  in  England. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  particularly  happy  in  his  explanation 
of  the  great  services  which  science  has  conferred  upon  the 
practical  art  of  navigation.  After  exjilaining  the  several 
m.ethods  which  were  in  use  for  determining  ti\e  latitude  of 
a  place  before  t-!ie  discovery  of  that  beautiful  instrument 
the  sextant — and  the  longitude  by  means  of  chronometers 
beibre  the  sublime  notion  of  convtrting  the  heavens 
themselves  into  a  time-piece  became  a  practical  principle 
in  the  science  of  navigation,  he  stated  that  one  page  of 
"  lunar  distances  "  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanack,'  besides 
raising  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  marvel- 
lous predictions  of  science,  atforded  more  real  service  to 
mankind  than  most  cui  bono  querists  would  find  it  conve- 
nient to  calculate.  That  a  man,  by  merely  measuring-  the 
moon's  appar.'ut  distance  from  a  star  witii  a  little  portable 
instrument  lield  in  his  liand,  and  applied  to  his  eye,  even 
with  so  unstalple  a  footing  as  the  deck  of  a  ship,  shall  say 
positively,  within  five  miles,  where  he  is  in  a  boundless 
ocean,  cannot  but  apjiear  to  persons  ignorant  of  physical 
astronomy,  an  approach  to  the  miraculous  ;  yet  it  is  every 
day  done,  and  lil'e  and  death,  wealth  and  ruin,  are  hourly 
staked  with  perfect  confidence  upon  these  marvellous  pre- 
dictions.   Dr.  Lardner  quoted  an  instance  in  point,  which 
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is  also  referred  to  hy  Sir  J.  Herschel,  with  reference  to  the 
same  topic.  Captain  Basil  Hall  sailed  from  San  Bias,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  after  a  voyage  of  8000  miles 
— that  is,  about  one-third  of  the  earth's  circumference — 
occupyino;  eighty-nine  days,  arrived  off  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
having,  in  the  interval,  passed  through  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  roun{led  Cape  Horn,  and  crossed  the  South 
Atlantic,  without  once  spein^  land,  or  even  seeing  a 
single  sail,  with  the  exception  of  an  American  whaler 
off  Cape  Horn.  Arrived  within  a  week's  sail  of  Rio, 
he  set  seriously  about  determining,  by  luijar  observa- 
tions, the  precise  line  of  the  ship's  course,  and  its  situation 
in  it  at  a  determinate  moment :  and  having  ascertained 
this  within  from  live  to  ten  miles,  ran  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  the  more  compendious  methods  practised  by  navigators 
in  short  trips  between  one  known  point  and  another.  The 
rest  is  best  told  in  Captain  Hall's  own  words  :  — 

"  We  steered  townrtls  Rio  rle  Janeiro  for  some  days  after  taking 
the  liinars  described  ;  and  liHviMij-  arrived  within  fifteen  or  tn'enty 
miles  of  tlie  coa'^t,  1  liove  to  at  four  in  tlie  morniiijr,  till  the  day 
should  break,  and  then  l>ore  up  ;  for  though  it  was  very  hazy, 
we  could  see  before  us  a  couple  of  miles  or  so.  About  eight 
o'clock,  it  l)ecame  so  foggy  th.it  I  did  not  like  to  stand  in  further, 
and  was  just  l)ringing  the  ship  to  tlie  wind  again,  before  sending 
the  people  to  breakfast,  when  it  suddenly  cleared  off,  and  I  liad 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  great  Sugar-Loaf  Rock,  which 
.stands  on  one  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  nearly  right  a-head, 
that  we  had  not  to  alter  our  course  above  a  point  in  order  to 
hit  the  entrance  to  Rio.  This  was  the  first  land  we  had  seen 
for  three  months,  after  crossing  so  many  seas,  and  being  set 
backwards  and  forwards  by  innumerable  currents  and  foul 
winds." 


FINE  ARTS.  . 
HISTORICAL  ESSAY  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  225,  No.  43.) 
Instead  of  attempting  to  abridge  what  is  exceedhigly 
condensed  in  itself,  and  no  more  tlian  a  bare  outline  of 
the  prindpal  characteristics  of  the  Moliammedan  branch 
of  Byzantine  architecture,  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  one  point  wliich  seems  to  have  been  quite  overlooked — 
otherwise  it  would  doubtless  have  been  adverted  to — by 
every  writer  on  tlie  subject  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Some  have  considered  tlie  "horse-shoe"  arcli  to  be 
altogether  a  capricious  invention  of  tiie  Arabs,  while 
Mr.  Hope  derives  it  from  previous  specimens  of  tlie 
kind  at  Constantinople  ;  the  latter  opinion  seems  most 
probable,  but  then,  on  being  applied  by  Greek  artists 
in  regions  imder  the  Mohammedan  rule,  this  pecu- 
liarity greatly  developed  itself  and  became  one  of  the 
primary  features  of  a  distinct  although  cognate  style. 
Tliere  it  became  symbolical,  its  form  being  that  of 
tlie  sacred  crescent  of  Islaniism  ;  no  wonder,  tliere- 
fore,  tliat  it  became  a  favourite  in  those  countries,  or 
that  v/lien  employed  for  the  entrances  of  mosques 
and  tombs,  the  utmost  riclmcss  and  adornment  were 
lavished  upon  it.  Such  is  tiie  view  taken  in  'The 
Principal  Styles  of  Arciiitecture,'  by  an  amateur,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  a  correct  one.  Yet  although 
he  notices  rather  fully  almost  every  other  peculiarity  of 
the  style,  even  that  writer  has  not  recognized  what  ap- 
pears to  ourselves  so  very  obvious  and  marked,  that  it  is 
wonderful  it  should  not  be  almost  the  very  first  tiling 
that  strikes  the  eye — namely,  that  the  bulbous  or  cres- 
cent dome  is  in  most  Lannonious  accordance  with  the 
descent  or  bulbous  arch.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  a  form  was  adopted  for  cupolas,  prior  to  or  entirely 
independent  of  the  use  of  the  similarly-shaped  arch,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  has  generally  been 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  architects,  was  ado])ted  from  a  regard  to  |)erfect  con- 
sistency and  complete  homogeneousness  of  style.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  ogive  arch  and  ogive  copula, 
so  irequent  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 

As  yet,  our  acquaintance  with  this  style  itself,  and  its 
modifications  at  various  periods,  and  in  different  coun- 


tries, is  exceedingly  imperfect,  consequently  the  notions 
entertained  of  it  are  very  confused.  In  tlie  hasty  no- 
tices bestowed  upon  it,  writers  jumble  together  all  its 
varieties,  and  fly  from  Cordova  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to 
Agra,  with  a  velocity  exceeding  that  of  the  magic  carpet 
in  the  Persian  tales*. 

We  feel  that  this  is  far  more  the  case  than  is  desirable, 
even  in  Mr.  Hope's  book;  at  the  same  time  we  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  so  much  so,  had 
the  work  been  sent  to  the  press  by  the  author  himself,  who 
would  then,  doubtless,  have  rendered  many  of  the  chap- 
ters more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. In  fact,  one  or  two  of  the  chapters  can  merely  be 
considered  as  hints  towards  their  respective  subjects^ 
and  might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  been  printed 
as  notes ;  for  that  on  Lombard  civic  architecture  occu- 
pies only  twenty  lines  of  large  type,  and  the  thirtieth,  on 
the  doors  of  churches,  only  eleven  ! — so  that  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Hope  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
fess, that  there  are  certain  chapters  in  his  book,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  through  more  than  a 
half  a  page. 

Among  the  points  here  earnestly  pressed  upon  our 
attention  is  the  fact,  that  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  archi- 
tecture was  altogether  of  foreign  extraction — an  importa- 
tion from  Italy,  whither  it  had  been  previously  brought 
from  Constantinople.  Such  was  in  this  country  the  "  opus 
Rojnanum^'  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  seem  to  liavo 
ado[)ted  that  term  as  the  general  designation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  style,  they  having  no  other  except  wljat  was 
derived  from  Italy,  although  tliere  may  have  been  pecu- 
liarities in  it,  occasioned  at  first  by  the  inexperience  of 
the  workmen,  and  afterwards  established  by  habit.  It  is 
more  extraonhiiary,  however,  tliat  the  minor  peculiarities 
should  be  so  few  and  unimportant,  and  that  so  striking 
a  conformity  of  style  should  have  prevailed  over  nearly 
the  who'e  of  Europe  at  a  period  when  there  was  liardly 
any  international  intercourse  or  commerce,  and  when 
all  other  improvements  continued  to  be  for  a  long  while 
fixed  to  the  respective  places  where  they  originated. 

"  When,  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "  the  change  in  arches 
took  place  from  round-headed  to  pointed,  this  transformation 
was  made  throughout  all  Europe  almost  simultaneously;  and  the 
churches,  lialf'-finished  in  the  round  style,  were  not  only  com- 
pleted in  the  round  fashion,  but,  wliere  feasible,  had  the  parts 
already  built  altered  fi'om  the  round  to  the  pointed  style.  At 
present,  when  the  most  rapid  circulation  pervades  every  part  of 
Eui'ope,  not  only  in  each  dill'ereut  country,  but  different  city  of 
the  same  country,  each  single  individual  follDws  liis  own  peculiar 
fancy,  and  erects  a  fabric  wholly  ditterent  from  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours." 

That  this  uniformity  should  have  prevailed  in  regard 
to  an  art  which,  if  not  controlled  by,  has  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  variety  of  external  and  local  circumstances, 
ceases  to  apjiear  surjirising  when  we  reflect  that  it  was 
employed  only  for  religious  edifices,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clergy  who  were  a  distinct  caste  from  the  rest  of  society, 
and  more  strongly  connected  with  the  Roman  pontiff, 
their  supreme  head,  and  with  tVireigners  of  their  own 
order,  tiian  with  the  lay  body  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  Another  powerful  co-operating  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  artificers  employed  be- 
longing to  an  exclusive  federal  corporation,  or  masonic 
fraternity,  jealous  of  their  "  mystery  "  or  craft,  and  of  the 
privileges  attached  to  it.  Wherever  they  went  these  arti- 
ficers carried  along  with  them  from  Italy  and  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  the  style  which  had  there  matured  itseif ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  pointed  arch  was  brought  into  use  by  the 

*  While  treatises  and  compilations  on  the  subject  of  Grecian 
architecture  abound  even  to  satiety  and  wearisnmeness,  it  does 
not  say  much  for  the  intert'st  taken  in  architecture  generally, 
that  no  one  .should  have  collected  and  published,  in  a  conve- 
nient form,  the  various  features  of  the  Saracenic  and  Oi-iental 
styles,  as  they  exhibit  themselves  both  iu  detail  and  iu  com- 
position. 
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Getman  masons,  it  was  rapidly  propagated  throughout 
all  countries,  by  the  same  means. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Lom- 
bardic  arcliitecture,  and  sliall  specify  some  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  A  very  conspicuous  one  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  column  and  round-headed  arch,  of  which  there 
are  frequently  several  tiers  one  above  another  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  same  building.  Sometimes  open  external 
galleries  are  thus  formed,  or,  if  not  actual  galleries,  the 
appearance  of  such,  the  columns  and  their  arches  being 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  wall  behind  them ;  and  where 
they  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  a  building  beneath  the 
gable  or  pediment,  they  usually  follow  the  same  slope, 
the  columns  being  placed  upon  steps  rising  towards  the 
centre  of  the  front.  These  small  galleries  running  up 
the  pediment  are,  as  Mr.  Hope  observes,  exceedingly 
elegant  and  singular,  and  a  remarkable  feature  entirely 
confined  to  Italy.  Although  when  merely  in  relief  on 
the  walls,  the  columns  are  oftentimes  exceedingly  slen- 
der and  lofty,  so  that  the  arches  connecting  them  are 
very  small  in  comparison  with  that  height,  they  are  for 
the  most  part,  when  applied  insulatedly,  of  nearly  the 
same  average  standard  as  ancient  Roman  columns;  and, 
indeed,  such  frequent  use  was  at  first  made  of  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices,  that  it  could  hardly  happen 
otherwise.  The  practice  just  mentioned  will  also  serve 
to  account  for  wh^it  else  appears  to  be  a  caprice  hardly 
reconcileable  with  the  laws  of  architectural  svmmetry, — 
namely,  the  want  of  uniformity  between  columns  and 
capitals  in  the  same  range.  When  these  parts  were 
transferred  from  other  edifices,  they  were  applied  as  cir- 
cumstances would  best  jjermit;  but  in  process  of  time, 
as  the  German  antiquary,  Von  der  Hagen,  remarks,  the 
diversity  which  was  at  first  the  result  of  accident,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  beauty,  wherefore  the  architects  ot 
the  middle  ages  studiously  adhered  to  this  kind  of  irre- 
gularity, when  every  part  of  the  structure  was  new.  In 
all  probability  another  more  extraordinary  fashion  may 
have  had  its  origiTt  in  the  same  custom  of  compiling  build- 
ings out  of  the  fragments  of  older  ones  :  where  one  or 
two  columns  were  much  shorter  than  all  the  others,  tliey 
may  have  had  some  piece  of  sculpture,  perhaps  an  entire 
figure,  placed  beneath  them,  so  as  to  raise  them  to  the 
requisite  height ;  and  this  casual  oddity  may  have  been 
afterwards  imitated  by  way  of  particular  ornament  and 
distinction,  as  in  the  doorway  of  the  west  front  of  San 
Zeno  at  Verona,  the  porch  of  San  Ciriaco  at  Ancona, 
and  many  other  instances. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Lombardic  style  and  its  de- 
rivatives, including  the  Norman,  is  the  absence  of  but- 
tresses, unless  we  choose  so  to  designate  those  broad 
perpendicular  bands,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  project 
from  the  general  surface  of  the  wall.  These  sometimes 
form  either  plain  or  ornamental  margins,  dividing  the 
front  of  a  building  into  larger  compartments,  horizon- 
tally intersected  by,  or  connecting  themselves  with, 
other  margins  or  fasciie,  which  latter  are  generally 
corbelled. 

Besides  the  above,  and  various  other  peculiarities  we 
have  not  room  here  to  touch  upon,  there  is  one  feature 
transferred  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Lombardic  stvie, 
of  which  no  examples  present  themselves  on  this  side  the 
Alps — we  mean  the  dome.  Instead  of  being  circular,  the 
dome  is  more  frequently  polygonal  in  its  plan  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  comparatively  rare  occurrence :  whereas  in  By- 
zantine and  Mohammedan  architecture,  the  cupola  may 
be  considered  what  the  portico  is  in  Grecian — the  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  feature.  Mosaic  orna- 
ment and  the  embellishment  derived  from  coating  the 
walls  of  buildings  with  difi'erent  coloured  materials,  either 
in  compartments,  or  in  chequer  work  (as  the  front  oi 
San  Franccso,  Pavia,)  or,  again,  in  horizontal  strata,  (as 
the  cathedral  of  Carrara,)  seems  never  to  have  come  into 


fashion  to  the  north  of  the  Alps — unless  the  variegation 
produced  by  the  intermixture  either  of  stone  and  brick, 
or  stone  and  flint,  may  be  considered  as  something  analo- 
gous, if  not  equivalent. 

Independently  of  mere  differences  as  to  individual  fea- 
tures and  parts,  there  are  many  things  observable  in 
Lombardic  practice,  which  appear  to  be  confined  to  Italy. 
Instead  of  being  invariably  attached  to  the  church,  the 
campanile  was  usually  a  separate  structure,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it — a  perfect  tower,  and  frequently  one  of 
great  elegance ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  Giotto,  at  Flo- 
rence. Consequently,  towers  in  the  front  of  churches 
were  unknown  in  Lombardic  architecture.  But  if  this 
separation  of  the  campanile  from  the  church  may  seem 
to  have  deprived  the  latter  of  some  consequence  and 
much  variety,  the  practice  of  detaching  from  it  a  place 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  class  of  buildings 
that  possess  great  architectural  beauty  and  interest ; — the 
baptisteries  of  Parma,  Florence,  Pisa,  are  instances  ia 
proof. 

What  we  have  been  saying  in  regard  to  the  Lombard 
style,  may  be  thought  quite  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  transmitted  from  Italy  into  other  coun- 
tries with  very  little  change — that  in  Ennland  it  was 
first  received  by  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  by  the  Nor- 
mans; it  should  therefore  be  recollected,  that  we  have 
very  few  entire  Norman  buildings,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  pointed  style  was  brought  into  vogue  by  the  Ger- 
mans, that  com;;letely  superseded  the  Lombard  every- 
where, save  in  Italy  itself ;  so  that  the  latter  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
But  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  belongs  to  Germany? — that 
all  which  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
this  country,  to  such  distinction,  is  perfectly  nugatory? 
So  says  Mr.  Hope;  he  maintains  it  most  stoutly ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  most  triumphantly.  After  setting  aside 
the  claims  both  of  England  and  France,  he  produces 
ten  arguments  in  support  of  those  of  Germany — argu- 
ments that  carried  full  conviction  to  himself,  and  wliich 
are  likely  to  prove  rather  stubborn  and  unmanageable  to 
those  who  may  attack  them.  As  to  England,  he  may 
be  said  almost  to  scout  the  idea  of  the  pointed  style 
having  been  produced  here,  so  contumeliously  does  he 
express  himself  in  regard  to  its  pretensions. 

Had  the  style  originated  here,  he  contends — 

"  It  would  not  exhibit  a  discordance  of  some  component  parts 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  climate,  or  with  the  form  and  principle 
of  other  parts,  which  foreign  specimens  do  not  betray." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that 

"  England,  so  far  from  affording  the  first,  almost  always  exhibited 
the  last,  specimens  of  every  new  modification  introduced  in  the 
pointed  style ;  that  while  England  cannot  show  a  single  pecu- 
liarity of  which  some  enr/ier  instance  may  not  be  shown  abroad, 
many  of  the  later  variations  which  arose  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  or  the  Netherlands,  never  reached  the  British  shore." 

This  sentence  is  followed  up  by  a  long  list  of  excel- 
lencies and  adniirabilia,  to  which  England  can  afford 
no  parallels.  Not  content  with  which,  he  next  main- 
tains, that  even  those  of  our  cathedrals,  which 
"  show  the  beauties  of  the  pointed  style  most  conspicuously,  if 
analyzed,  will  be  found  to  display  its  elegancies  in  detached  parts, 
not  only  unconnected  with,  but  rliscordani  from,  the  style  of  other 
parts,  and  which  indicate  the  ideas  for  them  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed piecemeal  from  other  quarters,  rather  than  in  that  grand 
accordance  of  all  the  parts  and  unity  of  the  whole,  which  mark 
an  indigenous  original  conception,  from  which  every  detail  flows 
alike  as  from  the  same  copious  source,"  &c.,  &c. 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute  Mr. 
Hope's  assertions  and  jiroofs,  since  even  did  the  jjointed 
architecture  of  this  country  rival  that  of  the  Continent, 
the  honour  would  still  belong  to  foreigners.  He  will 
not  let  us  even  retain  the  merit  of  having  ])roduccd  one 
of  the  last  and  finest  monuments  of  the  pointed  style—- 
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King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  its  builder  being 
said  to  be  a  German  of  the  name  of  Klaus,  or  Kloos. 

We  will  not  stop  to  examine  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  France,  but  may  very  well  consent  to 
take  for  granted,  that  in  denying  tliem  he  is  perfectly 
correct.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  consider  whether 
what  he  urges  in  favour  of  Germany,  be  so  strongly 
supported  as  to  be  incontrovertible.  Upon  priority  of 
dates  alleged  by  Wiebeking  and  others,  lie  does  not  lay 
particular  stress,  both  because  lie  allows  these  may  be 
doubtful,  and  because  he  considers  the  case  he  has  made 
out  to  be  sufficiently  strong  without  them.  The  power  of 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages — the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  its  free,  imperial  cities — its  close  political  con- 
nexion with  Lombardy  and  the  rest  of  Italy — and  the 
natural  rivalry  that  arose  between  German  and  Italian 
artists, — these  are  first  brought  forward  as  predisposing 
causes.  In  the  next  place,  the  Germans 
"  were  the  first,  among  the  nations  of  the  north,  who  had  a 
school  of  painting,  carving,  chasing,  engraving,  and  miniature  of 
their  own ;  and,  in  a  manner,  the  only  nation  who,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  of  those  arts,  alike  showed  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  introduction  of  that  same  peculiar  species  of  ornamental 
forms  which  we  find  in  the  pointed  architecture  and  the  pointed 
character." 

This  last  expression,  it  should  be  observed,  refers  to 
what  is  just  before  said  relative  to  the  German,  or  black- 
lelter  character,  which  is 

"  composed  of  rigid,  perpendicular  lines,  connected  by  sharp 
cusps,  angles,  and  pediments,  like  those  displayed  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  and  whicli,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  attained  its  fullest  bloom  and  perfection  in  a 
maze  of  intricate  and  useless  lines  and  tracery." 

Ingenious  as  this  idea  is,  it  may  be  thought  rather  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  cause  supported  by  the 
author,  since  wherefore  should  he  have  had  recourse  to 
what  seems  rather  too  far-fetched  and  fanciful,  if  he 
could  sufficiently  estabhsh  his  other  arguments  without 
it.  Or  it  might  be  said,  that  their  architecture  is  quite 
as  likely  to  have  influenced  their  "  written  character," 
as  that  character  their  architectural  taste.  Taken  merely 
by  itself,  the  argument  sought  to  be  thus  founded  may 
appear  trivial,  if  not  absolutely  nugatory;  yet  we  think 
that,  when  connected  with  v»hat  is  said  as  to  the  peculiar 
skill  and  taste  of  the  Germans  in  painting,  and  the  other 
arts,  it  acquires  some  degree  of  weight,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  altogether  a  useless  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  These,  however,  are  merely  preliminary  con- 
siderations :  the  first  direct  argument  is,  that  while  the 
Germans  had  the  benefit  of  an  intercourse  with  the 
Italians,  they  were  also  prompted  by  rivalry  to  be- 
come more  than  their  copyists.  In  the  second  place, 
in  Germany,  and  Germany  alone,  all  the  more  ce- 
lebrated structures  exhibit  a  degree  of  consistency 
and  harmony  truly  surprising  and  perfect.  The  other 
arguments  are  founded  upon  the  grandeur  and  va- 
riety of  edifices  for  civil  purposes,  erected  there  in  the 
same  style ;  the  circumstance  of  many  designs  and 
working  drawings  having  been  discovered  in  that  coun- 
try, some  of  which  exhibit  forms  and  ideas  not  to  be 
traced  elsewhere;  the  similarity  of  taste  which  pervaded 
all  the  other  arts  of  design  in  that  country,  and  which 
was  so  strongly  marked,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its 
being  perfectly  national,  unborrowed,  and  self-derived. 
Besides  all  which,  and  other  particulars  we  have  passed 
over,  the  pointed  style  was  received  into  Italy  from  Ger- 
many alone — that  is,  as  far  as  it  obtained  any  footing 
there  at  all ;  for  although  both  pointed  arches  and 
pointed  tracery  appear,  it  was  little  more  than  as  jiartial 
and  subordinate  features  ;  so  that  they  never  obliterated 
or  predominated  over  the  original  Lombardic  character 
upon  which  they  were  ingrafted.  And,  lastly,  the  epithet 
GoUco-Tedesco,  universally  applied  to  the  pointed  style 
by  the  Italians  themselves,  affords  concurrent  and  con- 


temporary testimony  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
Germans  as  its  originators. 

Entertaining  no  ])articular  objection  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Hope's  decision,  we  leave  others  to  impugn  it,  if, 
after  carefully  examining  all  he  has  advanced,  they 
should  consider  it  in  their  power  to  set  it  aside.  We 
have  already  bestowed  so  much  space  upon  the  book, 
that  although  we  have  omitted  much  that  deserved  to  be 
noticed,  our  remarks  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We 
cannot,  however,  finally  dismiss  the  work  without  a  few 
words  relative  to  one  or  two  chapters  upon  the  origin  of 
pointed  architecture,  which  we  allowed  ourselves  to  pass 
over,  because  they  may  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
here.  Very  unlike  most  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
whose  chief  labour  it  has  been  to  account  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch,  Mr.  Hope  considers  that  alto- 
gether a  frivolous  inquiry — quite  valueless,  even  could  the 
fact  itself  be  ascertained  beyond  dispute.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  mere  pointed  arch  and  the 
pointed  style ;  for,  as  he  ably  remarks,  "  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  that  style,  are  independent  of, 
lie  deeper  than,  that  arch  ;  and  its  employment  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  consequence  of  these."  In  fact,  the 
existence  of  pointed  arches  long  before  either  the 
slightest  appearance  of  the  pointed  style,  or  the  period 
assigned  by  some  antiquaries  to  its  presumed  invention, 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  In  addition  to  the  many  instances 
produced  by  Mr.  Hope  himself,  we  may  mention  the 
Aqueductof  Spoleto,  built  about  the  year  500,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  which  has  ten  pointed 
arches  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  should 
be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  pointed  arch  is  histori- 
cally entitled  to  be  denominated  Gothic. 

With  the  absurdly  extravagant  idea  broached  by  War- 
burton,  that  the  Gothic  arose  from  the  imitation  of  a 
Druidical  grove,  Mr.  Hope  does  not  otherwise  trouble 
himself,  except  to  kick  it  aside.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  so 
palpably  futile,  that  it  is  not  worthy  the  name  even  of  an 
liypothesis ;  for  the  further  we  go  backwards,  the  less 
clearly  can  we  trace  the  imputed  origin,  until  at  last  it 
totally  disappears.  The  Scotch  baronet,  too,  as  he  is 
here  designated,  is  not  treated  at  all  most  courteously; 
and,  indeed,  Sir  James  Hall's  theory  all  compact  is  fit 
only  for  children,  since  it  proves  no  more  than  that 
twigs  may  be  twisted  into  the  resemblance  of  arches  and 
tracery — a  most  notable  discovery,  truly.  By  a  similar 
effort  of  the  imagination,  the  baronet  would  probably 
have  traced  back  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  a  punch- 
bowl, if  not  to  some  more  ignoble  utensil. 

Mr.  Hojie's  own  theory  is,  that  although  examples 
of  the  pointed  arch,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  discovered 
much  earlier,  the  pointed  style  grew  out  of  the  resump- 
tion of  tlie  groined  vault  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  practice  of  cross-vaulting  with  diagonal 
ribs.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  thus  merely  mention- 
ing it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  passing  over  in 
entire  silence  what  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  More  than  this  we  need  not  do,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  the  book  itself  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  one  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  now  taking  leave  of  it,  we  cannot  lielp  again 
strongly  animadverting  upon  the  singular  negligence 
which  has  rendered  it  comparatively  useless — certainly 
most  annoying — to  those  who  want  to  consult  it.  A 
work  of  this  description  requires  to  be  furnished  with  a 
full  analytical  table  of  contents,  instead  of  one  consist- 
ing of  only  the  titles  of  the  chapters  ;  nor  does  it  only 
require  an  index,  but  also  an  exceedingly  copious  one. 
The  list  of  the  jjlates,  moreover,  is  badly  drawn  up  and 
arranged  ;  and  although  whenever  any  of  their  subjects 
are  mentioned  iu  the  book,  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  the  en- 
graving according  to  its  number,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  refer  from  any  particular  plate  to  the  book,  witliout 
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buntinof  out  the  place  where  it  is  mentioned.  This  diffi- 
culty might  have  very  easily  been  obviated  by  inserting 
in  tlie  list  of  plates  the  pages  where  each  subject  is  men- 
tioned ;  for  instance,  San  Zeno,  Verona,  266,  276,  282, 
283,  291,  299  (described),  306,  &c.  Nothing,  in  short, 
has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader — or  we 
should  say,  the  student.  Such  a  table  of  contents  and 
index  as  those  which  accompany  Cadell's  '  Travels  in 

MISCELLANY 

Athens. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Rost,  of  Copenhagen,  who  is  in  the 
service  of  the  Greek  jfovernment,  speaks  in  the  following  terms 
of  the  researches  which  lie  is  making  in  tliis  capital: — "  1  have 
now  maJe  a  beginning  with  cleaning  ont  the  Acropolis.  The 
whole  surface  of  this  rocky  elevation  is  covered,  to  a  depth  of  be- 
tween live  and  six  feet,  with  the  rnins  and  rubbish  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  Turkish  buildings  of  a  somewhat  modern  date  ;  and  it 
will  prove  no  verv  easy  task  to  clear  away  this  accumulation  of 
stone  and  earth  from  the  soil  which  lies  beneath  them,  before  we 
find  our  waj'  to  the  columns  and  other  remains  of  the  temples.  I 
frequently  stumble  ii^ion  IMussnlmen  tombs,  and  have  already 
thrown  tlie  bones  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  '  true  believers'  over 
the  walls.  We  have  thii-ty  labourers  now  at  work,  and  could 
find  emi)!ovment  for  twice  the  number  if  we  could  but  ob- 
tain wheelbarrows  :  the  latter  cost  on  Ihis  spot  iipwards  of  forty 
drachms  (nearly  28s).  I  am  obliged  to  climb  ihe  heights  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  pass  hours  together  at  my  task  ;  next  I 
have  to  go  to  the  Pyra^us,  and  lay  in  wood,  or  set  a  value  upon 
the  stones  we  have  thrown  over,  and  dispose  of  thera." 


Italy,  would  hardlv  liave  been  preposterous  here  ;  and 
if  a  chronological  list  of  dates  had  hkewise  been  added, 
it  would  have  been  all  the  greater  improvement.  It  is 
true  all  these  deficiencies  can  be,  and  perhaps  may  be, 
supplied  in  another  edition ;  yet  that  will  be  but  poor 
satisfaction  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first,  unless  such 
matter  be  also  printed  in  a  separate  form,  for  their 
accommodation. 
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New  Publications,  from  March  8,  to  April  8,  1835. 


Work 

..  Vols. 

Jt 

s. 

d. 

Arts  and  Sciences       .  . 

10 

7 

13 

6 

Classics             .        .  . 

1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

Fine  Arts 

4 

4 

5 

10 

6 

History  and  Biography  , 

18 

30 

17 

19 

0 

Law  and  Jurisprudence 

13 

13 

8 

12 

6 

Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy  7 

7 

2 

7 

0 

Natin'al  History 

5 

8 

7 

15 

0 

Novels  and  Tales        .  . 

9 

18 

8 

G 

e 

Poetry  and  the  Drama  . 

12 

13 

4 

0 

c 

Religion            .        ,  . 

28 

30 

10 

14 

9 

School  Books     .  . 

7 

7 

1 

(i 

C 

Topography       .        .  , 

3 

0 

7 

15 

6 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Descrip- 
tive Geography       .  . 

),. 

14 

8 

14 

G 

Miscellaneous    .       .  . 

19 

20 

9 

5 

0 

Total 

144 

180 

£100 

12 

3 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CORN  LAW.S. 
This  day  is  piililislied,  pi  ico  Is., 
t" -ETTERS  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  and 

on  the  Riglits  of  the  W'orkins  Classes  (oii- 
ginally  iuserteil  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'),  by 
H.  B.  T. 

Henry  Hooper,  13,  Vail  Mall  East. 


Dedicated,  by  Special  Command,  to  the  King. 
On  Wednesday  next,   the  Fourth  Volume,  price 
21.9.,  of 

•[\/[ARTIN'S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

COLONIES.  With  numerons  Maps  and  aiv- 
thorised  Ofticial  Documents,  (liitlierto  unpuhlished,) 
Statisticiil  Charts,  R;c. 

Containini;  Africa,  Avstbalasta,  &c. — Cape  of 
Gotd  Hope,  Mauritius,  Seyclielies,  New  South 
AVales,  Van  Diemcn's  Laud,  Swan  River,  South 
Aust'alia,  Falkland  Islands,  .Sierra  Leone.  Gambia, 
St.  Helena,  Ascension,  ike. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


THE  CELEBRATED  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 
Just  published,  in  itemy  8vo.,  illustrated  by  several 
highly-linished   Lithographic  Views,  price  Us. 
extra  clolh,  the  Third  Volume  of 
A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD ; 
including  the  Cormoro  Islands,  Zanzibar,  Cey- 
lon, Madras,  &c. 

By  James  Holman,  R..N.,  F.R.S. 

"  For  this  work  we  cannot  hut  anticipate  a  eircula- 
tioji  as  wide,  we  were  going  to  say,  as  the  Author's 
Travels." — Literary  Gazette. 

*•  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  so  replete 
with  interesting  information." — Observer. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Coruhill. 

Nearly  ready,  price  5s.  cloth  hoards,  with  a  Map 

and  Eleven  Engravings,  No.  XVII.  of 
'T'HK  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LI- 
liRARY:  being  the  HISTORY  and  PRE- 
SENT CONDITION  of  tlio  BARBARY  STATES: 
comprehending  a  View  of  their  Civil  Institutions, 
Anticiuities,  Arts,  Keligiou,  Literature,  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  and  Natural  Productions. 

By  the  Rev.  Michaei,  RsssEi.I„LL.D., 
Author  of  •  View  of  Ancient  and  Muderir  Egypt,* 
'  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,' '  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,'  &c. 

*,»  This  volume  finishes  the  account  of  Africa 
■originally  contemplated  by  the  Publishers  of  the 
•  Edinbmgh  Cabinet  Libraiy,'  and,  together  with 
the  ■  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure,'  the 
'  Vjew  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egy  pt,'  and  the  de- 
scription of  '  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,'  forms  the  only 
<;onrplete  History  of  that  vast  Continent  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and 
Simpkin,  MiUshaU,  aud  Co.,  London. 


Just  published,  demy  12nio  ,  price  Is.  6rf.  sewed,  or 
2s.  cloth, 

A  DEFENCE  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 

I.MM1';D1ATE  REVKI.ATION  and  UNI- 
VERSAL and  S.WING  LIGHT,  in  Reply  to  sonje 
Remarks  contained  in  a  work  entitled  '  A  Beacon  to 
the  Society  cf  Friends.' 

By  Thomas  Hancock,  M.D. 
Liverpool;  Thomas  Hodson,  South  John-streel. 
London :  Darton  and  Harvey. 


'T'HE  GOLDEN  RULES  OF  LIFE! 

A  BOOK  for  the  WHOLE  WORLD!!  Or, 
EVERYBODY'S  FRIEND!!!  adapted  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  containing  the 
maxims  and  rules  of  some  hundred  great  and  good 
men,  who  lived  to  be  benefactors  to  their  country, 
select' d  from  upwards  of  a  thousand  works,  with 
the  corapilft's  address  to  the  i)ublic;  the  whole 
neatly  bound  in  one  volume,  gilt  edges,  at  the  ex- 
ceeding low  price  of  Is. 

London:  Sold  by  Smith  .and  Company,  185,  Ox- 
ford-street, and  every  Bookseller  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 

With  coloured  Plates. 
Publishing  Monthly;  large  Is.  (id.,  small  Is. 

A  FLOR.AL  REGISTER,  without  extra 

charge,  is  added  to  THE  BOTANIC  GAR. 
DEN,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flowering  Plants. 

By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S. 

Each  Number  will  now  contain  twenty  engraved 
representations;  namely,  four  fiL;urcs  of  ornamental 
hardy  flowering  plants. exquisitely  ami  truly  ruloured 
from  nature;  with  every  species  of  iiiftuniaiidn  that 
the  cultivator  of  a  flower-garden  can  desire;  ;ind 
SIXTEEN  neatly-engraved  miniature  representations 
of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  exotic  ])lants,  suitable 
to  the  stove,  the  greenhouse,  cr  the  u]'en  garden; 
with  tabular  heads  an  l  ilr-i  ii)itinn.-,cnLit:iinini4  their 
names  aud  derivations,  nu  Msnr.  litn.i  vl'  <  ;irli  plant, 
of  its  leaf,  and  of  its  llnuei;  ils  habit,  Louutry,  co- 
lour, blossom-months,  popularcharacter,  culture.  &c. 
The  whole  combined  in  a  form  which  is  acknow- 
ledged the  most  elegant  ever  attempted  as  an  illus- 
trated plant  register. 

The  Auctarium  (added  last  year)  containing  mis- 
cellaneous Hortieullural  intelligence,  discoveries, 
and  other  interesting  information,  will  be  given  as 
usual. 

The  Ilotnnie  Garden,  therefore,  now  contains  its 
orii;in  il  (ju.intil y  of  ni;itter,with  themonthly  addition 
of  ill.'  Mni.il  iU'gister,  and  the  Auct.arinm,  without 
:uiy  inlvauee  of  price.  It  constitutes  three  distinct 
woiks  proceeding  simultaneously,  although  at  so 
low  a  price. 

No.  12 1 ,  the  commencement  of  Volume  6,  was  pub- 
lished Jan.  1st.  The  volumes  are  independent  of 
each  other.  Volume  5  and  Part  10,  in  boards,  are 
now  ready. 

London;  Simpkiaand  Marsliall,  SliereoodandCo. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS, 
Just  published  by  Edw  ard  Churtou  (late  Bull  and 
ChurtonJ,  26,  Holies-street. 
I. 

Just  completed  in  2  vols.  8vo, ,  price  14s.,  and  1  vol. 
royal  4to.,  price  II.  Us.  6d.,  elegantly  biund  in 
morocco  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  containing  Ninety- 
six  Engravings. 

TLLU.STRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  Original  Paintings  made  expressly  by  R. 
Westall,  Esq.,  R  A.,  and  J.  Martin,  Esi].;  with 
Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  ('aunter,  H  D. 

"  Never  was  there  a  work  more  likely  to  get  at 
once  into  the  palace  and  the  cottage  than  this:  it 
lias  in  it  every  quality  of  interest,  human  and  divine, 
to  secure  it  a  sale  of  millions." — Observer. 

II. 

No.  IV  ,  price  Is.,  to  be  completed  in  Eighteen 
Monthly  Numbers,  each  containing  upwards  of 
Forty  Figures  engraved  on  Steel,  and  Thiity-lwo 
Pages  of  Letter-  press, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Bdrmeis- 

ter.    By  W.  E.  Shuckard.  M.E.S.    Wit^i  Addi. 

lions  by  the  Author,  and  Original  Notes  aud  Plates 

by  the  Translator. 
*'  The  character  of  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister  a«  an 

entomologist  is  well  established.   The  translition  is 

;iccompanied  by  well-executed  pbxtes  engraved  on 

steel." — Moiniug  Post. 

in. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s.  bound, 
The  FRENCH    LANGUAGE   its  OWN 
TEACHER;  or,  the  Study  of  French  divested  of 
all  its  Difficnlt;es.    Bv  Rene  Ai.iva,  Author  of  the 
■  Anti  Spelling  Hook.'" 

'*  This  is  a  \  ciy  able  work,  new,  experimental,  but 
not  qii.u  kisli.'  —  Spectator. 

**  W  e  cat  iifstiy  recommend  this  work  to  the  stu- 
dies of  those  who  are  anxious  to  understand  what 
theylearn.'' — Court  Journal. 

Established  1825. 
BRITISH   AND   FOUE  GN    PUBLIC  .SUB- 
SCRIPTION  LIBRARY, 
26,  Ilolles  streel,  Cavendish-square,  Loudon. 
Edward  Churton  begs  to  inform  his  Subscribers 
that  the  Partnership  lately  subsisting  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Bull  having  been  Dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  lie  continues  to  conduct  th:'  busi- 
nrss  on  his  own  account.  E.  C.  particularly  requests 
that,  on  returning  \)ooks  from  the  country.  Sub- 
scribers will  give  iirstructions  to  their  servants  to 
direct  to  him  at  the  Library.  26,  Holies-street. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIl'TION. 

The  Year,  1st  Class     .    .    .    .  £5  5s. 

■  2nd  Class    ....  44 

 Extra  Class  ....    10  10 

To  this  extensive  Library  every  New  Work  of  ge- 
neral interest  is  added  as  soon  as  ^uiblished ;  .and  as 
the  number  of  Copies  is  not  limited.  Subscribers, 
both  in  town  and  country,  may  depend  upon  re- 
ceiving any  work  innnediately  on  its  publication. 

*#*  Tlie  Catalogue  (consisting  of  upwards  of 
20,000  volumes),  together  with  the  Eighth  Addenda, 
containing  the  New  Works  for  1834,  and  the  .iddi- 
tions  in  Germau,  French,  Italian,  ^_and  Spanish 
Literature,  may  be  had  on  application. 


^835. 


OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY.' 


j4pnl,' 1835. 

N  E  W    W  O  R  K  S 

PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION,  BY  CPIARLES  KNIGHT,  LUDGATE  STREET. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES  COM- 
MISSION. 

The  REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  of 
ECCLESIASTICAL  aEVENUES,  arranged  un- 
der the  follow  in;;  heads: — 

1,  Tables  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Archieiiiscopal 
and  Episcopal  Sees  in  England  and  Wales — 2.  Tlie 
Revemu's  of  the  Cathedrals,  Collegiate  Churches, 
and  Eci-lesiastieal  Corporations  aggregate  in  Eng- 
land and  V.  alt's — 3.  Tiie  separate  Revenues  of  the 
several  Prebends  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Pre- 
ferments in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches 
in  England  aud  AValcs,  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding Table — i.  The  Reveuui-s  of  the  several  Eccle. 
siastical  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales.  With 
Tables  of  Averages  and  Patronage. 

The  important  iulbrnialion  contained  in  this  Re- 
port, esiiecially  intevesting  to  Clergymen,  and  alto- 
gelher  supeiseding  all  fL-rnier  Tables  of  Benefices 
and  Patrons,  haj^  rendered  it  desirable  that  an  Edi- 
tion of  so  valuable  a  work  should  be  printed  for 
public  sale.  The  Y'crmission  to  take  off  a  limited 
number  of  copies  has  been  granted  by  authority. 
The  expense  of  printing  such  a  mass  of  tabular  do- 
cuments will  prevent  the  Report  being  republished 
in  a  complete  shape,  at  a  moderate  price;  and  this 
Edition  will  therefore  be  an  absolutely  necessary  ap- 


BY  AUTHORITY. 

peudage  to  the  Library  of  the  Divine,  as  well  as  a 
book  of  authentic  iuformation  upou  u  subject  of  ge- 
neral imporlance. 

II. 

CORPORATION  REPORT. 
REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  for 

enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS;  with  the  Appendhccs,  contain- 
ing the  Separate  Repoets  on  each  Coepokation. 
In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  includes  the  following  Placi-s  :— Aberavon, 
Aberystwith,  Abingdon,  Banbury*.  Barnstaple,  Ber- 
keley, Bideford,  Bodmin,  Bossiney,  Brackley,  Brad- 
niuch,  Brecon,  Bridgwater,  Buckingham,  Camel- 
ford.  CarcUlT,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Chipping  Wy- 
combe, Chipping  Norton,  Chipping  Sodbuvy,  Cow- 
bridge,  Crickhow  ell,  Dartmouth,  Droitwich,  Dursley, 
Evesliam,  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Fishguard,  Fowey, 
Gloucester*,  Grampound,  Haverfordwest,  Hay, 
Helsto7i,  Henly-upon-Thames,  Hereford*,  Ilenfig, 
Kidwelly,  Kilgerran,  Lampeter,  Laugliarn,Launces- 
ton,  Leominster,  Liskeard,  Llandovery,  Llanelly, 
Llantrissent,  East  Looe,  West  Looe,  Lostwithiel, 
Loughor,  Malmesbury*,  Marazion,  Marlborough, 
Monmouth,  Neath*,  Newbury,  Newport  (Monm.l, 
Ncwp<nt  (Pembr.),  Okehampton,  Oxford*,  Pem- 
broke, Penryn,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  Plympton 


EarIe,Prestcigu,&c.,  New  Radnor.Reading, Saltash, 
South  Molton,  St.  Clear,  St.  David's,  St.  Ives,  Strat- 
ford-upon-.Avou,  Swansea*,  Tenby,  Tewkesbury, 
Thornhnry,  Tiverton,  Torrington,  Totnes,  Tregony, 
Truro,  Usk,  Wallingford,  \\  eobly,  Wickwar,  Wis- 
ton,  New  Woodstock,  Wotton  Bassett,  Wootton- 
uuder-EJge,  Worcester*. 

Part  II.  contains: — -Andovcr,  Arundel,  Axbridge, 
Basingstoke,  Bath*,  Blanilford  Forum,  Brading, 
Bridport,  Bristol*,  Calne,  Canterbury*,  Chard, 
Chichester,  Chippenliam,  Cliristchurch  (Hants}, 
Corfe  Castle,  Deal,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Dover*, 
Farnham,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Fordwich,  Glas 
toiibury,  Godalming,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Ilchester, 
Ijangport  Eastover  (Som.),  Lydd,  I,yme  Regis,  Ly- 
mington,  Maidstone,  Newport,  Newtown,  Peters- 
field,  I'evensey,  Poole,  Portsmouth,  Queenborough, 
Rochester,  Romney  (New"),  Roniney  Marsh,  Rom» 
sey,  Kye,  Salisbury,  Sandwich,  Seaford,  Shaftes- 
bury, Southampton*,  'i  'ii'-'Kii,  arelmm.  Wells, 
Westbury,  Wcymouui  h  1  uJk-  ia'gi;^,  Wilton, 

Winchelsea,  Winclu'Sk  1 .    .,i.iu-.u;;  (Hants),  Yeovil. 

***  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  De]:anment,  a  limited  number  has  beea 
taken,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission.  Early  applications  should  be 
to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  a  few  additional  copies  have  beea 
printed,  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


I. 

LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol,  XXVIL  — CRIMINAL  TRIALS, 

Vol.  II.  This  volume  cont.'uns  a  complete  account 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  Trials  of  the  Con- 
spirators, in  w  liieh  the  valuable  materials  for  this 
important  history  contained  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  are  now  for  the  first  time  employed.  By  Da- 
vid Jardine,  Esq.  A.M. 

Voh  XXVIII.  — HISTORICAL  PARALLELS, 
Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work.    With  Wood  Cuts. 

VoL  XXIX.— The  MENAGERIES.  Voh  III., 
with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  IIRITISH  MUSEUM,  EGYP- 
TIAN ANTIQUITII..^,  \„].  II.,  completing  the 
subject,  with  immerous  \\'o(id  Cuts. 

Voh  XXXI.— The  SIXUKT  SOCIETIES  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Wood  Cuts. 

Vols.  XXXII.  and  XXXIII.— The  BRITISH 
MUSEUM,  the  TOWNLEY  MARBLES,  two  vo- 
lumes, with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

II. 

The  LIBRARY  for  the  YOUNG.  To  be,pub- 
lished  in  occasional  Volumes,  uniformly  printed,  but 
at  prices  varying  from  G  l.  to  3s.  Gd.,  illustrated  with 
numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

The  nttenlic.n  of  the  Society  for  the  DilTusiou  of 
Useful  Knuw  li  rl,;r  \\  as  directed, in  a  vei"y  early  stage 
of  its  pn-ri'citiiiL;^,  lo  the  publications  which  arc 
usually  put  into  tlie  lumds  of  children.  Of  the  high 
excellence  of  many  of  these  tliere  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  on  the  other  li  iiid,  :<  considerable  portion  of 
these  books  arc  n<  I  c  ii'  iiliitcd  tn  advaueo  the  prin- 
ciples of  soiiiiii  '■  I M  ■,  uijit,  nii.  ii  li:rnl(  ;;tiiig  false  opi- 
nions, uuii  freiiueiii  ly  si  iiii nl:ititig  tlio  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  the  jiidgmL-ni.  In  the  prt-sent  .S^'ries  the 
Society  hope  to  realize  their  desire  to  pu  blish  a  LI- 
BRARY for  the  Yiumo,  which  sl.all  steadily  keep  in 
view  the  ]''nr|iosc  ni' rxtracting  si-lid  iiiimui.tti  out 
of  a  plain  .iiiil  i:imili..r  iiva;il  ,.r  ihc  c.iiiim.«i  fl.iwls 
by  wliich  yonUL;  ).its!i1is  arc  sui  iiauidcil,  of  making 
them  acfpiaiut. '1  uith  i];e  ly  of  tlieir  ow  u  a  id 
of  other  coinit'i'  ,  wi' .1.'  m  iliin;.;  the  etistoms  and 
remarkable  ol),c'  is  <<r  l.i.ri^;ii  I:  nds  and  of  incul- 
cating practical  notions  (jf  moral  obligatitm. 

The  following  Works  will  be  among  the  earliest  of 
the  Series  :  — 
In  the  Press. 

1.  HISTORICAL  PICTURES;  ENGLAND. 
Vol.  I.,  with  Forty-two  Wood  Cuts,  after  designs  by 
W.Harvey.  Price  3s.  bound  in  cloth.  Vols.  II.  and 
III.,  similarly  illustrated,  and  completing  the  Work, 
will  speedily  follow. 

2.  UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA. 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wooil-cuts.  Price  3s.  boiuui  in 
cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  inxb- 
lished  after  a  very  short  interval.  ^ 


3.  HISTORIC  SKETCHES  of  SPAIN  and 
PORTUGAL.  Vol.  I.,  with  Eight  Wood-euts.  Price 
2s.  bound  in  cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  worii, 
will  appear  without  delay. 

4.  The  OLD  SPORTS  of  ENGLAND.  With 
Twenty-four  Wood-cuts.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth 

PREPARINO  FOR  PUBIjICATION. 

5.  PLAIN  HISTORIES  of  COMMON  TIIINGS. 
Three  volumes. 

6.  An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  MENAGE- 
RIES; being  an  Abridgment  and  Simplification  of 
'  The  Menageries,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.' 

7.  COUNTRY  WALKS, on  HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
BIRDS.   Two  volumes. 

8.  COUNTRY  WALKS, on  HALF-HOLIDAYS' 
INSECTS.   Two  volumes. 

9.  COUNTRY  WALKS,  on  HALF-HOLIDAYS- 
PLANTS.   Two  volumes. 

10.  The  CAPTIVITY  and  ADVENTURES  of 
JOHN  TANNER,  during  Thirty  Years' Residence 
among  the  Indians  in  the  Interior  of  North  Ame. 
rica.  Abridged  from  the  American  Edition,  and 
adapted  for  Young  Persons,  with  Conversations  on 
each  Chapter.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Results  of 
Machinery.'   Two  volumes. 

IIL 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER.    Es.'^ays  on 

Practical  Education,  partly  selected  from  the  ■  Quar- 
terly Jouiiial  of  Ivlueation,*  and  other  Works,  and 
partly  oiigiual.    Two  \  ols.  12iiio. 

Contents; — Vol.  I.  Edncafiim  genrralh/,  i  .rhj'Hnf) 
tlin  Eiluratiiin  uf  Ihc  I'niplr. — Analysis  .  i'  A-.  li.ua's 
Schoolmaster,  \vilh  M'olsi'y's  Direction,^  l-a  :  ]-  -'■.  a;li 
School— Of  Education;  to  Master  Sanim-I  lla.ilib; 
by  Milton — Analysis  of  Locke's  Thoughts  on  EduiTi- 
tion— Wayland  s  Introductoi-y  Discourse,  drli\cicd 
before  and  published  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction— Moral  Education, from  llir  '  .luurnal  of 
Eibication' — Early  Education,  Iroiii  thi'  same — Fe- 
mali'  Edncati(m,  from  the  same — ^W  arren  on  I'liy- 
sir.il  Kdiu  atinu,  IVom  the  Lectuies  dclivred  before 
the  Anu'iican  Institute  of  Instruction — Oliver  on  the 
Monitorial  System, from  the  same — Parkliurst's  Mo- 
tives t'l  Stiuly  without  Emulation,  lioiu  the  same  — 
On  the  Ciiusiructiou  of  School-rooms,  from  tlie  same 
— Dinicuity  (if  supplying  the  want  of  early  Education, 
origuial— Institutions  for  Adult  Education,  original 
— Education  among  the  Poorer  Classes,  from  the 
',Iournal  of  Education' — Cheap  Periodical  Publica- 
tions, original. 

Vol.  II.  Particular  BmncJies  of  Educalion. —  On 
Teaching  Reading,  li-om  the  ■  .lournal  of  Edacation' 
—Thayer.on  the  Spelling  of  \V(ads,liom  the  Lectin  es 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion—On  Teaching  by  Pictures,  from  the 'Journal  of 
Education'— On  TeacUiug  Arithmetic,  ftgoj  the  same 


—On  Teaching  Fractional  Arithmetic, from thesame 
— Method  of  Teaching  Geometry,  from  the  same — 
On  Matlieinat!  ,il  *,i;i  tion  from  the  same— On 
Geograpl  1'  ii  1  Knowledge,  from  the 

same — N. c  . I  Instruction  in  Political 

I^conomy,  oug.a,  ■  .;  la  .Uu.iy  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, from  tliu  '  .luuni  il  i,l  Eciucation' — Durgiii  on 
Natural  History  as  a  Jii ; m  h  ni  IMueation,  from  the 
Lectures  delivered  betuic  liu'  .'niuaican  Institute  of 
Instruction-Lecture  >)ii  the  Greek  ami  Latin  Lan- 
guages, dciivovcd  bel'ove  the  Uiiivcrsily  of  London, 
by  G.  Long,  iisq. —  Method  of  te.-.cliing  Modern  Lan- 
guages, from  the  '  Jouiua'  oi  Eciucation' — Metlu^d  of 
Teaching  Ereucli,  from  the  same — On  the  Study  of 
the  itaiiaji  Language  .and  Literature,  from  the  same 
—  On  T(  arliiiig  Drawing,  tix.ni  iliesame — On  Teach- 
in-  M  a  1  ■,  11  ,  the  same — Deaf  aud  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Uoiicai'ter,  from  the  same. 

IV. 

READING  LESSONS  for  SCHOOLS 

and  FAMILIES,  selected  from  works  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  One 
volume  12mo. 

V. 

P03IPEII.  A  fine  edition,  reprinted 
from  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  with 
a  Supplement  and  some  additional  Illustrations. 
Two  volumes,  post  8vo. 

VI. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  HOGARTH. 

Containing  about  Forty  M'oodcuts,  engraved  by  J. 
Jackson,  including  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Penny  Magazine.  With  explanatory  Descrip-' 
tions.   One  volume,  crown  folio. 

VII. 

THE  STATISTICS  of  tlie  BRITISH 
EMPIRE.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  One  vo- 
lume, Svo. 

VI!  I. 

In  4  vols,  bound  in  cloth,  price  24s. 

Tlie  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC; 
and  YEAR-BOOK  of  GENERAL  IKFORMA- 
'ilOX.     From  1S28  to  1835.    With   a  complete 
ANALYTICAL  INDEX  for  the  eight  years. 
*»'  The  Cnniiiaiiion  lo  the  Almanac  has  formerly 


been  li,  ami  ■ 
having  been 
tcrmiiieil,  in  future,  In  li 
every  second  year.  'I  h 
necte<l  together  more  e 
Index,  eomiirises  a  n 


lU'uliinu-s  :  lail  their  thicliuesa 
(MiicMi .  it  has  been  de- 
la'  W'lali  into  a  Volume 
til  I  ■  Series,  now  con- 
>  liy  a  full  Analytical 
luliiimation.  Scientific, 
Chrouiilogical,  and  Statistical, «  liich  cannot  be  found 
for  po\iular  reference  in  any  oilier  worl;.  Tlu-  per- 
manent value  of  this  piililicatiun  may  be  esliuialed 
from  tlie  circumstani'c  tliat  the  demand  is  sn  een- 
staut,  that  reprints  of  the  se\cial  parts  lia\e  lieeil 
rciieateillv  called  a  r,  Tli.il  f.n  IH'jS  ha,  just  been 
ri'priiiliHl.  '1  he  \h. lama  lav  ls:;i  ami  Kii,  with  the 
Index,  may  be  purcliased  separately,  price  7.s'.  The 
triennial  Volumes  from  18ii8  to  also  rcmaiu  on 
sale,  price  85,  each, 
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April,  1835, 


;  preparing  for  Publication,  by  Charles  Knight. 

OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

n  Depen- 


cuimikitiuu,  Moral  I'rojjiess,  ami  For 
deiicies. 

•2.  SKETCHES  of  POPULAR  TUMULTS, 
illustrative  of  the  Evils  of  Social  Ignorance.  Two 
Volumes.  The  Tumults  described  iu  these  volumes 
will  be  thus  classed: — Tumults  of  Religious  Fauati- 
cism;  Tumults  of  Political  Excitement;  Tumults  for 
Lowering  the  Price  of  Provisions;  Tumults  for 
Raising  the  Kate  of  Wages;  Tumults  for  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Machinery,  and  Prevention  of  Communica- 
tion; Tumults  under  the  Visitation  of  Pestilent  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

3.  .'V  KEY  to  the  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of 


ENGLAND  since  the  REVOLUTION  of  1C8S. 
One  Volume.  The  following  are  the  iirinciiial  con- 
tents of  this  Work:— History  of  Parties;  Tables  of 
the  Changes  in  the  Chief  Offices  of  Administration; 
Parliamentary  Register,  including  Chronological  Ac- 
counts of  Meetings,  Prorogations  and  Dissolutions  of 
Parliament,  Siieakers,  and  principal  recorded  Divi- 
sions ;  Treaties  of  Peace,  &c.  &c. 

4.  The  CITIZEN.  Two  Volumes.  This  Digest 
of  the  Public  and  Private  Duties  of  British  Subjects, 
which  has  been  announced  as  a  separate  periodical 
Work,  will  appear  in  the  Librai7  of  Political  Know, 
ledge. 


New  Work 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  LIBRARY  of  I'OLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

To  be  published  in  Volumes  about  every  Two 
Months,  each  Volume  containing  350  pages,  or  up- 
wards, l'2mo.  bound  iu  cloth,  and  sold  at  4j. 

The  following  Works  of  this  Series  are  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  successively  appear;— 

1.  The  PROGRESS  of  the  NATION, 

fVom  the  commencement  of  the  present  Century. 
By  G.  R.  PoBTEH,  E3q.  This  Work,  wliich  will  be 
completed  in  Two  Volumes,  will  be  arranged  under 
the  Heads  of  Population,  Production,  Interchange, 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Consumption,  .ic-  ' 


I. 

PALEY'S   NATURAL  THEOLOGY 

ILLUSTRATED.  With  Notes  and  Dissertations, 
by  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Wood  Cuts.   Three  vols.post  8vo. 

The  first  volume  will  consist  of  a  Discourse  of 
Natural  Theoloov,  the  Nature  of  the  Evi- 
dence, and  Advantages  of  the  Study,  By  Lord 
Brougham. 

n. 

HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

GEOLOGY.  By  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Esq, 
One  volume,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts, 
'  How  to  Observe,'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis- 
tinct, though  connected  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
completed  in  four  Volumes.  The  remaining  i)or- 
tions,  in  which  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
of  each  article  will  be  given,  will  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing general  divisions  : — 

Natural  HisTOuy. 
Fine  Arts. 
Society. 

III. 

In  1  volume,  post  8vo., 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  MANUFAC- 
TURES; or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Fiictory  System  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
M.G.S.,  M.A.S..  London;  M.  Acad.  N.  S.  Philadel- 
phia, &c.  &c. 

The  preceding  work,  which  is  intended  to  form  a 
general  treatise  in  itself  on  the  automatic  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  is  introductory  to,  and  forms  part 
of,  a  work,  by  the  same  Author,  which  is  preparing 
for  immediate  publication,  iu  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  en- 
titled 

THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE, 

In  Theory  and  Practice. 

This  work  will  be  illustrated  througliout  by  a  series 
of  Engravings,  representing  the  structure  and  ope- 
ration of  every  important  machine  used  in  the  spin- 
ning, weaving,  frame-knitting,  and  lace-making  pro- 
cesses, as  also  the  principles  of  factory  architecture. 
The  book  has  been  two  years  in  preparation.  The 
drawings  were  made  by  eminent  artists,  under  the 
author's  superintendence  iu  the  factory  districts. 

The  present  is  distinguished  from  every  preceding 
age  by  an  universal  ardour  of  enterprize  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Nations  convinced  at  length 
that  war  is  always  a  losing  game,  have  converted 
their  swords  and  muskets  into  factory  implements, 
and  now  contend  with  eacli  other  in  the  bloodless 
but  still  formidable  strife  of  trade.  They  no  longer 
send  troops  to  fight  on  distant  fields,  but  fabrics  to 
drive  before  them  those  of  their  old  adversaries  in 
arms,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  foreign  mart.  To 
paralyze  the  industry  of  a  rival  at  home,  by  under- 
selling his  wares  abroad,  is  the  new  belligerent  sys- 
tern,  in  pursuance  of  which  every  nerve  and  sinew  of 
the  people  are  put  upon  the  strain.  Great  Britain 
may  certainly  continue  to  uphold  her  envied  supre- 
macy, sustained  by  her  coal,  iron,  capit.il,  and  skill, 
if  acting  on  the  Baconian  axiom  "  Knowledge  is 
Power,"  she  study  to  promote  moral  and  professional 
culture  among  all  ranks  of  her  productive  popula- 
tion. Were  the  principles  of  the  manufactures  ex- 
actly analyzed  and  expounded  in  a  simple  manner, 
they  woidd  diftuse  a  steady  light  to  conduct  the  mas- 
ters, managers,  and  operatives  iu  the  straight  paths 
of- improvement,  and  prevent  them  Irom  i)Ursuing 
such  dangerous  phantoms  as  the  monthly  list  of 
patent*  Cihibits.   tach  department  of  trnr  useful 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

arts  stands  in  need  of  a  guide-book  to  facilitate  its 
study,  to  indic;ite  its  imperfections,  and  to  suggest 
the  probable  means  of  correcting  them.  It  is  known 
that  the  cotton  trade  of  France  has  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  illustrated  system  of  instructions 
published  at'the  expense  of  its  government. 

The  present  work  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  w  liich  the  author  con- 
ceives a  manufacture  should  bo  discussed.  After  au 
experience  of  twenty- five  years  as  a  public  professor 
in  teaching  the  scientific  principles  of  the  arts,  and 
extensive  practice  in  their  processes,  he  trusts  he  is 
not  unprepared  to  discharge  the  task  in  hand  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  He 
has,  moreover,  been  liberally  aided  in  his  researches 
by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  manufacturers 
and  engineers  in  the  kingdom. 

IV. 

A  new  edition  of 

ADAM  SMITH'S  WE.ALTH  of 
NATIONS. 

With  a  Preface,  and  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
by  the  Author  of  '  England  and  America.'  To  be 
completed  in  Five  Volumes,  Royal  18mo.,  of  about 
500  pages,  at  5s.  each  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  and 
published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months. 

This  publication  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
following  objects; — First,  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  a  few  of  the  doctrines  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  are  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  erroneous;  secondly,  to  vindicate,  by  illus- 
trating, some  of  his  doctrines  which  modern  writers 
have  impugned;  thirdly,  to  point  out  some  apparent 
errors  in  his  great  work  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  Ids  critics ;  fourthly,  to  ascertain  inwhat-espects 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  other  celebrated 
works  on  the  same  subject,  seem  to  be  deficient  as 
treatises  on  political  economy;  lastly,  and  above  all, 
by  means  of  cheapness,  to  place  w  ithin  the  reach  of 
the  middle  and  working-classes  a  book  which,  even 
if  its  subject  matter  had  not  "  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  men,''  would  have  been 
classical  on  account  of  its  admirable  English.  Hi- 
therto, only  the  richer  classes  have  had  ready  access 
to  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  most  important 
worldly  subject  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 
No  book,  perhaps,  is  so  commonly  borrowed  as  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations;''  because,  while  it  must  be  read 
by  every  one  who  would  accpiire  but  a  decent  stock 
of  political  knowledge,  it  has  not  yet  been  published 
at  a  moder.ate  jirice.  Concerning  the  proposed  adili- 
tions  to  the  text,  all  that  can  be  promised  is,  that 
they  shall  have  one  general  anil  constant  aim — the 
pursuit,  with  regard  to  each  question  examined,  of 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  from  which  it 
may  appear  that,  in  the  science  of  political  economy, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  discovered  before  the 
whole  truth  shall  be  established. 

v. 

The  BOOK  of  TABLE-TALK. 

To  be  published  in  occasional  Volumes,  price  5s\ 

each  viilume,  bound  in  cloth. 
Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  together,  in  the 
most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious 
form,  a  great  body  of  the  more  interesting  and  cu- 
rious facts  which  are  scattered  over  the  manifold 
volumes  comprising  the  Public,  Social,  and  Literary 
History  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries.  The  work 
will  aim  at  a  higher  character  than  that  of  being  a 
mere  book  of  anecdote.  The  subjects  will  be  grouped 
in  a  manner  tliat  will  appear  as  the  reflexion  of  ac- 
tual conversation ;  and  the  re.ider  w  ho  at  first  takes 
up  the  book  for  amusement  only,  will  be  ultimately 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  an  analytical  index,  to  refer 
to  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  chief  subjects  of 


permanent  conversational  interest,  mote  full -and  exact 
than  in  any  other  work  of  so  miscellaneous  a  cha- 
racter. Tlie  object  proposed  will  be  principally  at- 
tained by  the  co-operation  of  many  writers,  whose 
range  of  inlbrraation  upon  particular  branches  of 
knowledge  is  well  defined. 

VL 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH ; 

Or,  ,an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  and  Mental  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  with  a  View  to  the  Promotion  of 
Human  Longevity  and  Happiness,  ^"ol.  II.  By 
Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 

VII. 

EIGHT  1LLUSTR.\TI0NS  OF  THE 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  d.awn  on  stone  by  Richard 
Lane,  A.R.A.,  and  now  first  published. 

In  royal  8vo.,  on  India  paper,  price  5s.  sewed, 
VIIL 

CHIN-A..    An  Account  of  the  Prof^res- 

sive  European  Intercourse,  the  present  Commercial 
Relations,  the  Productions,  Government,  Literature 
Arts,  and  Customs  of  that  Country.  With  Wood' 
Cuts;  one  volume,  post8vo. 

IX. 

In  small  8%o.,  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood 
price  3s.  6d.  sewed,  or  4s.  Cd.  bound  ia  dotli, 

CAPTAIN  SWORD  and  CAPTAIN 
PEN.  A  Poem.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  With  some 
Remarks  on  War  and  Military  Statesmen. 

 "  If  there  be  in  gloiy  auglit  of  good. 

It  may,  by  means  far  different,  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence." — Milton. 

X. 

The  STREETS  of  the  METROPOLIS, 

their  ME.MORIES  and  GREAT  MEN.  By  Ijioh 
Hunt.  With  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Vol.  I.ioval 
18mo.. 

XL 

In  1  vol.  12mo., 
CONVERSATIONS  on  ARITHME- 
TIC.   By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter,  Author  of  ' -Alfred 
Dudley,'  &:c. 

XIL 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edited  by  W.  S.  Walker,  Esq..  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  One  large  vol  8vo.,  bound  in 
cloth,  II.  5s. 

The  authors  comprised  in  this  Volume  constitute 
The  Whole  of  the  Classical  Latin  Poets,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  with  brief  notices  of  their  Lives. 

The  Texts  of  the  Corpus  Poetarum  have  not 
only  been  selected  by  the  Editor  from  the  best  edi- 
tions ;  but  the  Orthography  and  Punctuation  have 
been  by  him  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard.  The 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness  ia 
the  Printing. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  Edition  are,  its 
PORTABILITY  aiid  its  CHEAPNESS.  Tile  whole  body 
of  Latin  Poetry  may  now  lie  for  reference  os  thb 
TABLE  OF  the  STUDENT,  in  a  single  volume,  printed 
in  a  type  of  great  distinctness.  The  very  lowest  price 
of  a  pocket  edition  of  those  Authors,  who  are  here 
given  entire,  \vithout  the  omission  of  a  sinols 
LINE,  is  about  Six  Guineas.  In  the  common  Del- 
phiu  Editions.they  amount  to  Eight  Guineas.  Tlie 
Corpus  Poetarum,  at  the  present  reduced  price, 
is  not  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  edition, 
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SIR  GRENVILLE  TEMPLE'S  TRAVELS. 

Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  By  Major 
Sir  Grenville  Temple,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Saunders 
and  Otiey. 

It  is  a  distinction  iionourable  to  our  nation,  tliat  the 
rich  and  noble  of  our  countrymen  are  continually  show- 
ing a  facility  of  renouncing  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their 
condition,  and  an  ardent  love  of  travel,  which  carries 
them  even  into  the  distant  and  now  barbarous  parts  of 
the  earth.  It  is  not  so  among  other  European  nobles, 
who,  unless  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  or  in  dis- 
charge of  some  public  employment  of  honour  or  profit, 
seldom  go  out  of  the  usual  circle,  luxuriating  in  Berlin, 
Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  &c.  Jn  the  time  of  Buonaparte, 
the  French  of  all  classes  were  great  travellers  in  the  way 
of  war  and  business,  but  since  then  who  has  seen  a 
Frenchman  of  rank  and  great  fortune  Travelling  to  any 
distance  for  travelling's  sake,  or  for  a  love  of  the  excite- 
ment and  practical  instruction  travelling  affords  ?  When 
they  hear  that  our  Milords — nay,  even  our  Miledis — run 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  exposing  themselves  to  all 
tlie  perils  and  hardships  of  common  wayfarers,  they  are 
apt  to  exclaim — Comment  I  el  san.i  y  filre.  obliges ! 

Many  of  our  readers  will  rememl)er  the  story  of  the 
French  savant,  who  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1815  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile,  thinking  he 
was  doing  great  and  rare  things.  At  an  early  stage  of 
liis  journey  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  (we  believe  it  was 
at  the  pyramids),  he  saw  to  his  horror  and  confusion  an 
English  lady's-maid,  in  a  green  veil  and  poke  bonnet, 
looking  quite  at  home  and  at  her  ease.  This  was  not  to 
be  borne!  A  fcmme.  de  chambre.  preceding  a  savant 
who  expected  to  derive  honour  and  glory  from  the  mere 
adventurous  boldness  of  his  expeditions  daris  ces  pays 
brulans  el  bar  bares !  It  was  too  b.id  !  With  spite  and 
a  sickening  of  the  heart  he  turned  his  back  on  the  green 
veil,  which  haunted  liis  imagination  for  years  after,  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  all  the  speed  he  could.  If  the 
savant  iiad  been  with  us  a  few  years  later  in  a  country 
as  remote  as  Egypt,  and  equally  barbarous,  we  could 
have  shown  him  half-a-dozen  English  servant  girls  at 
once,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ladies,  and  tlie  little  masters 
and  misses  they  had  charge  of.  But  such  a  sight  would 
have  killed  the  susceptible  savant! 

These  amateur  voyages  and  pilgrimages  of  our  gentry 
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may  often  arise  from  a  simple  restlessness  of  spirit,  and 
may  seldom  add  much  to  our,  or  even  their  own,  know- 
ledge. But  still  some  good,  some  enlargement  of  heart 
and  of  views  must  arise  from  them  ;  and  to  those  whose 
wealth  ensures  them  daily  luxury,  and  whose  rank  too 
often  keeps  them  apart  from  the  great  body  of  society, 
there  must  he  many  good  lessons  conveyed  by  occa- 
sional privation,  by  a  necessary  intercourse  with  men  of 
all  classes,  by  a  close  view  of  social  manners  and  habits 
in  lands  where  the  factitious  distinctions  of  their  own 
country  are  unknown,  and  by  the  consoling  conviction, 
presented  to  them  wherever  thev  may  go — that  the  cha- 
rities of  human  nature  can  flourish  under  different  rules 
of  faith  and  government,  and  are  never  extinct,  though 
often  kept  under  by  pride,  prejudice,  tyranny,  and 
fanaticism. 

It  is  the  prevalent  system  of  yachting  that  has  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  this  perambulation.  Sir  Grenville  Temple, 
being  at  Naples,  chartered  a  Sicilian  brig,  wliich  he 
fitted  up  as  a  yacht,  for  the  accommodation  of  liis  family 
and  friends.  The  party  consisted  of  himself,  Lady  Tem- 
ple, her  sister  (Miss  Baring),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerrich, 
Mr.  Constant,  a  French  artist.  Sir  Grenville's  young 
children,  and  servants.  They  embarked  on  the  I'ith  of 
.June,  183:2,  willi  the  intention  of  visiting  the  African 
coast,  where  we  shall  land  them  without  attending  to  the 
details  of  the  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is,  however,  one  little  circumstance  for  wliicli 
we  must  make  room. 

Having  put  into  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Sir  Grenville 
made  a  hasty  trip  from  that  town  to  Florence  and  Bo- 
logna, which  latter  city  liad  recently  made  some  consti- 
tutional and  insurrectionary  movements  against  its 
sovereign  the  Pope. 

"  I  was  present  (says  our  author)  when  the  papal  bull,  excom- 
municating all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  arrived,  and  nothing 
could  ecjuai  the  shouts  of  laughter  and  merriment  which  it  gave 
rise  to  among  all  classes." 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  been  momentarily 
alarmed  by  the  ravings  of  certain  of  our  newspapers 
which  threaten  us  (on  Tory  principles)  with  a  return  of 
excommunications,  inquisitions,  auto-da-fes,  and  all  the 
obsolete  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  derive 
some  consolation  from  seeing  how  little  impression  a 
bull  of  excommunication  produces  even  in  a  most  Ca- 
tholic country,  and  in  the  Pope's  own  dominions. 

On  the  17tli  of  July,  our  travellers  were  within  sight 
of  the  sj)lendid  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  they  landed  at  Algiers.  Sir  Grenville  was  much 
struck  with  the  European  aspect  that  place  has  assumed 
since  the  French  conquest  of  it  in  1830. 

"  Algiers  is  daily  assuming  a  more  European  aspect ;  hats  are 
nearly  as  often  seen  as  turbans,  cigars  have  replaced  the  long 
pipes,  and  the  Jloorish  bazaars  give  way  to  the  glazed  windows 
of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  fifty  merchants  have  established 
counting-houses,  and  a  considerable  number  of  mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  including  of  course  a  lull  proportion  of  modistes,  cou- 
turieres,  and  peruauiers,  are  thickly  scattered  about.  Elevea 
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grand  caKs  with  Ijilliard-tables,  four  grand  hotels  (which  are, 
liowever,  execrable),  three  restaurateurs,  one  hundred  eating- 
houses,  two  cabinets  littiraires,  one  circus,  a  cosmorama,  &c'.  have 
already  been  established,  and  cabriolets  and  omnibuses  were 
shortly  to  ply  from  the  Bab  hazoon  to  Mustafa  Pasha,  and  from 
Bab  el  haout  to  the  dey's  country  villa." 

Tliis  is  pretty  and  consoling  enougli,  but  not  so  his 
account  of  the  fearful  depopulation,  which  has  princi- 
pally arisen  from  tlie  oppression  and  misrule  of  the 
French  military  authorities.  A  few  years  ago  Algiers 
contained  nearly  100,000  inhabitants:  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  our  author  counts  only  16,000  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Jews,  and  about  5000  Christians  and  Franks,  which 
would  make  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population 
that  lived  there  under  the  old  dey. 

The  French  force  in  the  city,  and  scattered  in  out- 
posts through  the  neighbouring  territory,  which  they 
could  hold  only  by  being  constantly  in  arms,  amounted 
to  about  15,000  men,  who  suffered  severely  from  sick- 
ness, and  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  during  the 
seasons  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  author  was  told 
that,  in  September,  1832,  when  General  Faudoaz  was 
ordered  to  marcli  out  against  a  large  Bedouin  force 
which  threatened  to  attack  the  city,  he  could  muster 
only  1500  men,  as  between  7000  and  8000  were  either 
in  hospital  or  convalescent,  and  unable  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  ranks ;  and  those  troops  which  occupied  the  out- 
posts could  not,  in  prudence,  be  withdrawn.  The  grand 
total  of  the  French  army  in  Africa,  including  the  forces 
at  Bona  and  Oran,  was  about  25,000  foot,  and  2800 
horse.  Among  the  cavalry  tliere  was  a  native  regiment 
of  Mahometans,  who,  according  to  our  author,  were 
serving  with  good  faith  and  subordination  "  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross."  Their  fidelity  and  discipline  may 
be  exemplary,  but  we  suspect  that  there  is  very  little  of 
the  cross  for  them  to  serve  under  in  the  French  African 
army.  Two  European  regiments  were  excessively  trou- 
blesome. One  of  tliese,  called  The  Paris  Legion, 
"  composed  originally,"  as  our  author  says,  in  rather 
strong  terms,  "  of  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  populiition 
of  the  French  capital,"  had  gained  by  their  turbulence 
and  evil  doings  the  nick-name  of  "  The  Bedouins  of 
Paris."  Tlie  other  was  the  Foreign  Legion,  consisting 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials  collected  from 
among  fugitives  and  outlaws  of  all  nations.  But  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  army  has  been  bad,  and  outrages 
and  cruelties  have  been  committed  which  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  will  not  forget  or  forgive  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sir  Grenville  Temple  adds : — ■ 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  general  orderly  conduct  of  the  soldiers  comprising 
the  African  army,  and  it  needs  only  to  take  up  any  number  of  the 
'  Moniteur  Algerien,'  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  for  in  it  the  reader  is  sure  to  find  one,  and  even  some- 
times two  long  columns  of  its  pages  filled  with  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial,  in  which,  for  murder,  robbery,  desertion,  &c,,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  soldiers  condemned  to  sutfer  death,  travaux 
forces,  imprisonment,  and  a  variety  of  other  punishments.'' 

Our  autlior  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  confirms  a  fact  that  we  have 
several  times  seen  stated  by  others — i.  e.,  that  except 
with  a  strong  force  as  an  escort,  it  is  not  safe  to  move  to 
any  distance  from  Algiers,  so  deadly  and  vigilant  is  the 
liatred  of  the  Arabs  to  the  French  invaders. 

At  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  the 
unscrupulous  Savary  was  commander-in-chief  of  VAfrique 
Francaise,  and  he  behaved  very  courteously  to  the  tra- 
vellers, showing  or  permitting  them  to  see  all  that  he 
could.  His  kindness  made  some  impression  on  the 
author,  who  is  about  the  first  gentleman  we  ever  knew  to 
speak  well  of  liim.  As  we  shall  })resently  see,  the  party 
were  treated  less  civilly  by  anotlier  military  commander, 
and  no  doubt  Savary  gained  on  their  estimation  by  this 
contrast.    The  plan  proposed  by  the  Frencli  government 


was  to  colonize  and  civilize  all  the  Beylek  of  Algiers  ; 
but  according  to  Sir  Grenville, — 

"  Colonization  creeps  on,  however,  at  the  slowest  possible  pace, 
if  it  can  even  be  said  to  advance  at  all.  The  Fei  me  MoJi/e,  at 
Haoosh  Hassan  Pasha,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  the  French 
papers,  and  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  to  form  '  /e 
noT/au  d'une  vasle  colonisation,'  is  in  itself  but  a  niined  square  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert.  When  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  no 
longer  felt,  the  members  liave  even  before  that  moment  ceased  to 
act.  The  lands  which  are  to  be  first  apportioned  out  to  settlers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  ones  that  can  at  this  moment  be  offered  to 
them  with  any  regard,  at  least,  to  their  safety  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Arabs,  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Koubah,  Kadzen  Hajji, 
Kaeed  Aly,  and  Delhi  Ibrahim." 

Having  seen  "  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice," — or 
rather,  all  that  they  were  able  to  see,  at  Algiers,  the  tra- 
vellers sailed  along  the  coast  to  Bona,  where  they  found 
3400  French  soldiers  (500  of  whom  were  in  hospital), 
300  shoj)keepers  or  camp  followers,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  liad  returned  to  see 
if  they  could  recover  any  part  of  their  property  from  the 
conquerors.  Under  the  beys,  Bona  contained  12,000 
inhabitants ! 

The  party  were  desirous  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Hippona,  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Bona;  but  they  could  not  do  so  v/ithout  the  risk  of 
getting  their  throats  cut  by  the  natives,  until  the  Count 
de  Beaumont  procured  them  an  escort  of  200  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  mostly  on  horseback. 

With  this  little  army,  which  threw  out  its  edairenrs, 
and  marched  with  all  the  rules  and  precautions  of  war, 
our  gentlemen  and  ladies  contrived  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  ruins,  and  then  to  return  safely  to  Bona.  They  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  their  cabins  when  a  French 
officer,  by  a  verbal  message,  notified  to  them,  on  the 
part  of  the  general  commanding  in  Bona,  that  they  were 
all  to  consider  themselves  close  prisoners  on  board  the 
yacht — no  reason  whatever  being  assigned  for  the 
strange  and  arbitrary  proceeding.  The  details  which 
follow  are  so  astounding — so  contrary  to  all  that  we 
could  have  expected  to  happen  between  friends  and 
allies,  that  we  give  them  in  Sir  Grenville's  own  words : — 

"  I  must  now  return  to  our  party  on  board.  When  the  lieu- 
tenant left  me,  I  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  beg- 
ging him  to  inform  me  what  part  of  my  conduct  had  occasioned 
my  arrest.  Tliis  I  sent  by  the  captain,  who  soon  returned  with 
it,  not  having  been  allowed  to  land  ;  and  no  one,  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  request,  would  undertake  to  deliver  it.  He  then 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  his  ship's  papers,  in  order  that  we 
might  sail  whenever  the  wind  should  be  favourable.  This  was 
also  refused.  I  then  sent  the  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Zel»re,  but  he  declined  taking  charge  of  it.  At  last  I  hailed  a 
fishing-boat,  in  the  hopes  of  having  my  letter  conveyed  by  it  on 
shore ;  but  as  she  was  approaching  us,  the  men-of-war's  boats 
ordered  her««  kirge.  I  managed,  however,  to  tell  the  fishermen 
to  send  our  vice-consul  on  board,  who  in  consequence  came  on 
the  following  day,  and  took  the  letters  ;  for  I  had  added  a  second 
one  to  the  general,  who  however  refused  to  receive  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  to  Mr.  St,  John, 
our  agent  and  consul-general  at  Algiers,  and  endeavoured  to 
send  it  by  a  vessel  which  was  then  sailing  for  Algiers;  but  the 
brig  of  war  prevented  my  doing  so.  We  were,  therefore,  most 
strictly  guarded  prisoners,  unable  either  to  land,  to  quit  the  port, 
or  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  shore,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  fresh  provisions.  The  vice-consul,  Sir.  Llambias, 
returned  to  the  general,  who  still  refused  to  receive  my  letters, 
but  after  some  time  acknowledged  that  his  sole  reason  for  placing 
me  in  arrest,  was,  that  I  had  not  called  upon  him  the  very  instant 
of  my  landing.  This  I  had  intended  doing  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  for  it  was  too  late  on  the  first  evening.  I  went 
at  too  early  an  hour  for  visiting  from  Bona  on  the  following 
morning,  and  liis  hasty  and  intemperate  conduct  prevented  my 
doing  so  when  I  had  intended. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  (jf  the  11th,  another  officer  came  on 
board  to  state  that  the  general  had  released  us,  when  I  begged 
him  to  take  back  word  that  I  should  not  certainly  avail  myself  of 
this  act  of  grace. 

"  We  remained  at  anchor  till  the  13th,  being  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  ;  during  which  time  we  never  quitted  the  vessel.  I 
wrote  an  account  of  this  affair  to  our  consul-general  at  Algiers, 
begging  him  to  lay  it  before  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  from  whom  I 
received  a  very  civil  letter  in  answer,  a  copy  of  which  1  have  in- 
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serted  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  prove  that  no  part  of  my 
conduct  Iiad  warranted  such  treatment,  and  that  the  measures 
used  against  me  were  highly  disapproved  of  and  disclaimed  by  the 
chief  autliority. 

"  Marshal  Clauzel,  in  his  late  pamphlet  on  Algiers,  saj's, — 
'  L'Europe  entiere  s'int^resse  au  succes  de  notre  establissement 
sur  cette  cote  si  loiigtemps  inhospitaliere !'  But  really  if  tra- 
vellers are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which  we 
experienced  at  Bona,  it  will  still  continue  to  merit  the  character 
it  originally  possessed.  I  must  at  the  same  time  repeat,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  we  experienced  from  the  Comte 
de  Beaumont  and  Colonel  Yusuf." 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  about  the  visit  was  a  mere  pretext — a 
'  querelle  d' Allemand ;  and  that  in  spite  ot"  Savary's 
"  very  civil  letter,"  in  which  he  styles  the  Baronet  "  My 
Lord,"  he  was  not  at  all  sorry  (if  indeed  he  had  not 
ordered  it)  that  a  military  man  like  Sir  Grenville  should 
be  preveTited  from  seeing  the  nakedness  of  the  land.* 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  worst 
treatment  the  travellers  met  with  in  Africa  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  general  ccmimandant  at  Bona  ;  for 
in  our  author's  later  encounters  or  differences  with  the 
Arabs  in  the  interior  of  Tunis,  he  was,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, guilty  of  imprudence,  if  not  (on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions) of  absolute  aggression.  He  there  tried  to  carry 
things  with  the  high  hand,  as  military  men  are  apt  to 
do;  and,  seeing  the  weakness  of  his  escort,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  get  knocked  on  the  head. 

One  night,  during  their  voyage  from  Bona  to  Tunis, 
the  travellers  were  alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  a 
vessel  they  took  for  a  pirate  ;  but  after  Sir  Grenville  had 
jumped  out  of  bed,  pulled  on  his  unmentionables,  "  fas- 
tening them  with  a  shawl,"  (he  is  generally  very  minute 
in  describing  such  particulars)  stuck  a  long  yataghan  in 
liis  girdle,  and  taken  up  his  rifle,  the  xebeck  put  about, 
and  bore  away  for  the  main  land,  liaving  done  no  other 
serious  mischief  than  tliat  of  causing  the  baronet's  little 
boy's  nurse  to  faint  away  in  a  corner. 

The  party  came  safe  to  anchor  off  the  Goletta  fort, 
tlie  seaward  defence  of  the  city  of  Tunis,  which  lies  at 
a  short  distance  inland.  And  here  we  must  remark  that 
the  Dey  of  Tunis  has  established  a  quarantine  (an  inno- 
vation on  the  fatalism  of  Mahometans),  and  that  our 
author  was  struck  with  the  productiveness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  and  the  many  little  villages  that  enli- 
vened the  scene  along  the  shore,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Tunis.  We  must  admit  our  author  to  praiica,  or 
a  release  from  quarantine,  and  send  him  on  a  walk,  for 
which  we  envy  him. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  following,  I  walked  to  the  site  of  the 
great  Carthage, — of  that  town  at  the  sound  of  whose  name 
mighty  Rome  herself  had  so  often  trembled, — of  Carthage,  the 
mistress  of  powerful  and  brave  armies,  of  numerous  fleets,  and  of 
the  world's  commerce,  and  to  whom  Africa,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Italy  herself  bowed  in  submission  as  to  their 
sovereign — in  short, — '  Carthago,  dives  opum,  stndiisque  asper- 
rima  belli.'  I  was  prepared  to  see  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former 
grandeur,  it  had  so  often  suffered  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war,  that  I  knew  many  could  not  exist;  but  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  when  ascending  one  of  its  hills  (from  whose  summit 
the  eye  embraces  a  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea),  1  beheld  nothing  more  than  a  few  scattered  and 
shapeless  masses  of  masonry.  Yes, — all  vestiges  of  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  mighty  city  had  indeed  passed  away,  and 
its  very  name  is  now  unknown  to  the  present  inhabitants.  Two 
wretched  villages,  Maallakah  and  Dower  eashatt,  "  theencamp- 
rnentonthe  shore," _  the  Marabet  of  Sidi  Abd-ul-Aziz,  and  the 
little  fort  of  St.  Louis,  are  the  only  inhabited  spots  within  this 
part  of  the  vast  precincts  of  the  ancient  walls ;  and  the  scene 
that  once  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  nearly  a  million  of 
active  and  warlike  inhabitants,  is  now  buried  in  the  silence  of 
the  grave;  no  living  soul  appearing,  if  we  occasionally  except  a 
soldier  going  or  returning  from  the  fort,  or  the  solitary  and  mo- 

*  We  are  quite  sure  that  Savary  could  not  have  been  much 
pleased  by  our  travellers  ascertaining  (as  they  did)  the  following 
facts: — "  The  portion  of  territory  round  Bona,  occupied  by  the 
French,  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  a  radius  of  one  mile;  but  as 
they  have  not  possessed  it  long,  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
extend  their  cordons,  nor,  in  fact,  have  they  the  means." 


tionless  figure  of  an  Arab,  watching  his  flocks  from  the  summit 
of  the  fragment  of  some  former  palace  or  temple ;  in  short,  soli- 
tude and  silence  hold  undisputed  sway  over  the  whole  scene — a 
scene  which  impresses  on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  melancholy  which 
I  found  difficult  to  shake  off." 

Sir  Grenville  Temple  gives  a  short  historical  sketch 
of  the  vicissitudes  Carthage  has  undergone  from  remote 
antiquity  down  to  the  year  698  of  our  era,  when  it  was 
taken  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

"  Giace  I'alta  Cartage  ;  appena  i  segni 
Dell'  alte  sue  ruine  il  lido  serba. 
Muojono  le  citta,  muojono  i  regni ; 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba : 
E  I'uom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni'*.'' 

Our  author  then  enumerates  the  few  objects  of  anti- 
quity that  remain  on  the  spot.  They  are  few  indeed, 
and  most  of  them  little  more  than  signs  or  traces  of 
what  has  been.  The  best  preserved  of  the  constructions 
are  the  lesser  set  of  cisterns  under  Buri  Jedeed,  or  Fort 
St.  Louis.  They  form  an  oblong  square  of  449  feet  ia 
length  by  160  in  breadth.  They  are  in  all  eighteen  cis- 
terns, which  were  not  supplied  by  the  aqueduct,  but  solely 
by  rain  water.  Like  all  the  other  buildings  now  visible 
they  are  composed  of  irregular-shaped  stones  imbedded 
in  a  great  quantity  of  very  hard  mortar.  The  larger  set 
of  cisterns  at  Maallakah  are  all  inhabited  or  converted 
into  stables,  constituting  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
village.  Our  author  counted  only  thirteen  cisterns  here, 
but  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  many  more.  They 
were  anciently  filled  with  water,  brought  by  an  immense 
aqueduct  and  other  artificial  means  from  the  distance  of 
52  miles. 

"  The  aqueduct  itself  has  been  totally  overthrown  by  the  hand 
of  man,  but  its  huge  fragments  are  distinctly  seen  from  Maalla- 
kah, stretching  across  the  jjlain  to  the  hills  above  Arriana,  and 
resemble  the  bleached  vertebrae  of  some  enormous  serpent." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Maallakah,  Sir  Grenville 
saw  the  foundations  of  an  amphitheatre  which  measured 
about  300  feet  by  230,  and  which  was  convertible  into  a 
naumachia  by  water  let  on  from  the  cisterns.  The  sup- 
ports of  a  long  and  wide  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  sea,  and  the  traces  of  an  extensive  range  of  build- 
ings on  the  brink  of  the  sea-shore,  where  parts  of  the 
mosaic  floors  are  still  seen,  are  among  the  few  other  re- 
mains of  this  once  gorgeous  city.  Our  author  says  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  surprising  solidity  with  which 
this  range  of  edifices  was  built. 

"  One  fragment  in  particular,  and  which  at  a  distance  resem- 
bles a  lofty  tower,  quite  astonishes  the  eye  by  the  greatness  of  its 
proportions.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  small  stones  and  mortar; 
however,  we  may  presume  that  all  the  great  edifices  were  cased 
exteriorly  with  wrought  stones,  and  at  all  events  we  have  ample 
proofs,  from  the  great  quantity  of  slabs  of  different  and  beautiful 
marbles,  which  are  to  this  day  found  at  every  step,  that  their  in- 
teiiors  were  lined  with  these  valuable  materials.  Almost  adjoin- 
ing this  large  ruin  are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  facing  the 
sea.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  plain  and  of  the  heights  are 
seen  other  fragments  of  ruins,  several  cisterns  of  private  houses, 
capitals,  parts  of  friezes,  cornices,  and  columns,  and  even  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions  ;  but  of  these  such  small  portions  remain, 
as  to  render  the  task  of  copying  them  entirely  useless." 

All  this  part  of  Sir  Grenville's  book  is  very  interesting, 
and  from  the  long  time  he  resided  on  the  spot,  is  no 
doubt  very  correct.  He  gives  in  a  zincogra])hic  plate 
the  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  of  Carthage.  There  are 
several  other  details  concerning  the  ancient  port  of  Car- 
thage, the  lake,  &c.  for  which  we  have  no  room.  The 
following  anecdotes  about  Chateaubriand,  whom  he 
accuses  of  incorrectness,  are  amusing  and  quite  in  cha- 
racter : — 

"  31.  Chateaubriand  does  not,  however,  from  his  own  account, 
seem  to  have  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  to 
pay  them  much  attention.    He  landed  at  Tunis  in  1807,  and  re- 

The  proud  Carthage  lies  prostrate,jrand  scarcely  does  the 
shore  preserve  the  signs  of  her  lofty  ruins.  Cities  die,  kingdoms 
die — sand  and  weeds  cover  all  their  pomp  and  glory,  and  yet 
weak  man  seems  angry  that  he  should  die,"— Tasso :  Jerusalem 
Delivered.   Canto  xv.,  st.  xx. 
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maiiied  there  ^Ix  weeks,  cliiflng  wLich  time  he  never  quitted  the 
house  of  jM.  Devoise,  the  French  consul.  Wlien  the  time  of  his 
departure  arrived,  lie  went  to  the  Goletta  for  the  purpose  of  cm- 
harking-  ;  but  the  vessel  having  been  detained  one  day  lont^er,  he 
was  induced  by  M.  Humberg,  a  Dutch  engineer  officer,  to  visit 
the  local  of  Cartilage,  where  he  is  said  to  have  remained  even 
more  than  half  an  hour.  This  insouciance  on  his  part  becomes, 
liowever,  less  surprising,  from  his  former  acknowledgment,  that 
though  residing  some  days  at  Kahira,  he  had  never  visited  the 
pyramids,  though  this  did  not  prevent  his  name  being  carved  upon 
their  summit.  '  Je  chargeai  M.  CalFe,'  he  says,  '  d'ecrire  mon 
nom  sur  ces  grands  tombeaux,  selon  1' usage,  a  la  premiere  occa- 
sion; Ton  doit  remplir  tous  les  petits  devoirs  d'uu  pieux  voy- 
ageur.' 

Leaving  Tunis  on  tlie  7tli  of  September,  the  travellers 
sailed  along  the  African  coast  to  Susa,  an  ancient  city 
founded  by  the  Tyrians,  which  is  still  a  gay,  pretty,  and 
thriving  place,  with  many  objects  of  antiquity  within  it 
or  in  its  neiglibourhood.  Visiting  many  other  ancient 
places  on  tlie  shore  or  at  a  short  distance  inland 
— for  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  this  part  of 
Africa,  now  so  desolate,  was  crowded  with  splendid  cities 
and  towns — they  reached  Sfakkus,  in  the  gulf  of  Ghabs, 
whence  they  took  a  gallop  up  the  country  to  El  Jemm, 
the  ancient  Tysdrus,  where  they  found  a  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre, the  exterior  of  which  is  almost  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  Sir  Grenville  describes  the  edifice 
at  some  length,  but  we  can  only  mention  the  impression 
the  whole  made  upon  him. 

"  Though  yielding  in  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  coliseum 
of  Rome,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  perfect,  vast,  and  beautiful 
remains  of  former  times,  that  exist — at  least  to  our  knowledge — 
combining  in  itself  more  of  tliese  united  properties,  than  any 
other  building  which  I  can  at  this  moment  bring  to  my  recol- 
lection." 

As  the  author  had  an  artist  with  him,  he  has  no  doubt 
■views  of  this  and  of  other  remarkable  buildings  he  visited, 
and  we  much  wish  he  had  made  them  known  to  the 
public,  if  it  had  only  been  by  outline  etchings. 

Sailing  from  Sfakkus  and  crossing  the  gulf  of  Ghabs 
(the  Syrtis  Minor),  the  travellers  vvent  to  the  island  of 
Jerbeli,  where  they  saw  a  curious  tower  or  pyramid  "  en- 
tirely constructed  of  human  skulls,  reposing  in  regular 
rows,  on  intervening  layers  of  the  bones  of  the  apper- 
taining bodies.'',  Tliis  pyramid  was  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  broad  at  the  base,  but  it  iiad  evidently 
been  both  liigher  and  wider.  No  tradition  is  preserved 
of  its  origin,  except  that  the  bones  and  skulls  are  those 
of  Christians.  Our  author  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
belonged  to  some  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  cut  off  by 
the  Moors  in  an  unfortunate  attempt  at  invasion  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

"To  preserve  the  pyramid,  it  is  occasionally  covered  with  a 
coat  of  mortar,  but  when  I  saw  it,  a  great  part  of  this  had  fallen 
down,  and  exposed  to  view  the  ghastly  grinning  skulls.'' 

Such  barbarous  trophies  of  victory  were  formerly 
pretty  common  botli  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  wiiole 
account  of  the  island  of  Jerbeh  is  very  good  thougii 
short,  and  the  imjiortance  of  that  place  as  a  trading  sta- 
tion, and  a  new  clebouche  for  our  manufactures,  merits 
serious  attention.  It  seems  to  be  a  spot  where  an  intel- 
ligent and  active  consular  agent  might  be  highly  useful. 

Leaving  Jerbeh  and  the  African  coast  our  travellers 
stood  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  bold  romantic 
island  of  Lampedusa,  whence  they  shaped  their  course 
back  to  Tunis,  at  which  city  they  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  having  seen,  in  less  than  a  month,  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  rarely  visited  range  of  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerrich  embarked  at  the  Goletta  to 
return  to  Naples  a  few  days  after,  but  Sir  Grenville 
Temj)le  having  procured  a  house  in  the  Morjannah- 
street,  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  at  Tunis,  where 
they  seem  to  have  passed*  a  very  comfortable  winter, 
everywhere  meeting  with  the  greatest  civility  from  the 
natives.  The  information  collected  by  our  author  during 
this  long  residence  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  in 
some  respects  very  valuable.    The  condition  of  the 


people,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  agriculture,  trade,  the 
mode  of  government,  taxation,  and  the  general  statistics 
of  the  regency,  are  all  treated  with  considerable  fullness 
and  ability. 

Under  the  curses  of  tyranny,  famine  (the  child  of  mis- 
rule), and  the  plague,  the  population  of  these  fertile 
regions  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  souls.    Sir  Grenville  says — 

"  The  population  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  has  been  estimated 
at  2,500,000  ;  namelv,  Turks,  7000  ;  Moors  and  Arabs,  2,38tJ,000  ; 
Christians,  7000  ;  Renegades,  112,000;  Jews,  100,000;  but  I 
should  doubt  whether  it  now  amounts  to  so  great  a  number ; 
judging  at  least  from  the  vast  tracts  of  desert  land  which  are 
met  with  in  the  interior,  I  should  be  induced  to  state  it  at  only 
about  2,000,000.  Not  more  than  half  a  century  back,  it  how- 
ever reached  to  5,000,000  ;  but  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged 
soon  after,  and  the  one  which  continued  without  intermission 
during  the  years  1818,  19,  and  20,  added  also  to  several  periods 
of  scarcity,  especially  the  great  famine  in  1805,  have  reduced 
that  number  by  more  than  one-half. 

"  From  the  great  number  of  ancient  towns,  whose  ruins  are 
seen  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  but  which  now 
stand  in  the  midst  of  vast  solitudes,  tenanted  solely  by  the  lion, 
the  wolf,  and  the  hyaena — from  the  known  fertility  of  the  soil,  a 
fertilitv  whose  effects  at  present  appear  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  nature  to  produce ;  from  the  immense  armies  which  were 
maintained  by  the  former  lords  of  the  land,  and  from  the  strong 
and  numerous  colonies  sent  forth  to  extend  on  foi'eign  and  con- 
quered shores  the  empire  and  power  of  the  mother  country,  I 
should  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  during  the  height  of  its  former 
prosperity,  this  fair  realm  supported  a  population  of  12,000,000 
of  inhabitants;  a  number,  which  under  a  good  government, 
assisted  by  laborious,  active,  and  enterprising  subjects,  might  in 
a  few  short  years  be  re-established,  and  maintained  in  prosperity 
and  affluence.  At  present  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
neglected  and  abandoned,  no  person  daring  to  cuhivate  more 
ground  than  is  suflicient  to  supply  his  own  immediate  wants,  and 
to  pay  his  taxes  to  government." 

According  to  our  author,  who  speaks  from  abundant  ex- 
perience, the  Moors  of  Tunis  are  generally  a  quiet  well- 
behaved  race,  but  some  of  tlie  Arab  tribes  in  the  inte- 
rior are  wild,  lawless,  and  sanguinary.  On  the  wliole 
he  thinks  this  beylek  or  regency  may  be  considered  as 
tlie  most  civilized  of  tlie  Baibary  states.  One  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  march  of  civilization  has  been  made. 

"  Slavery  was  entirely  abolished  in  1830,  both  at  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  that  is  to  say,  that  for  the  future  Christian  prisoners  are 
never  to  be  considered  as  slaves." 

During  their  residence  at  Tunis,  Lady  Temple  and 
her  sister  visited  the  Dey's  harem,  seeing  all  his  wives 
and  female  slaves,  the  description  of  which,  written  by 
her  Ladyship,  will  no  doubt  gratify  female  curiosity. 
They  made  many  interesting  excursions  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  ])articularly  one  to  Utica  (for  ever 
meiTiorable  by  the  death  of  C'ato),  Ghar  el  Milah,  and 
Bizerta.  The  Baronet  will  excuse  us,  but  lie  made  us 
laugh  heartily  where  he  calls  tlie  sturdy  old  Roman 
republican  "  the  talented  Cato."'  On  their  return  from 
this  expedition  the  two  ladies,  who  seem  to  have  under- 
gone all  their  hardshi]is  uitli  admirable  good  Iiumour, 
had  their  strength  and  spirits  put  to  rather  a  severe  test. 

"  On  the  25th  we  started  on  our  return  to  Tunis,  and  had  not 
advanced  above  a  mile,  when  the  rain  came  down  in  absolute  tor- 
rents, and  covered  the  plain  with  water  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  hills  we  found  the  road  so  per- 
fectly impassable  for  a  carriage,  that  the  idea  of  making  any  fur- 
ther use  of  it  was  immediately  abandoned ;  the  laclies  were 
obliged  to  get  out  and  mount,  the  one  a  mule  pressed  into  our 
service  from  a  man  we  fortunately  met,  and  the  other  thesewiee/, 
or  baggage-horse,  and  covered  with  bernooses  and  my  cavalry 
cloak,  they  rode  in  this  manner  the  whole  way  to  Tunis,  a  distance 
of  forty-six  miles,  during  which  time  it  rained  most  violently  ;  a 
strong,  cold,  piercing  wind  tended  to  render  the  ride  yet  more 
uncomfortable,  and  the  horses  at  every  instant  sank  knee  deep  in 
the  mud.  We,  however,  whiled  away  the  time  merrily,  laugh- 
ing at  each  other's  curious  costumes  and  appointments,  and  cold- 
pinched  features,  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go 
through  the  heavy  ground,  from  the  fear  of  finding  the  Mileen  so 
swidlen  as  to  be  impassable." 

In  the  month  of  December  Sir  Grenville  made  tlie 
tour  of  the  Dakhul,  a  large  tongue  of  land,  which  com- 
mencing at  Hammamet,  extends  to  Cape  Bon,  or  Ras- 
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AcUlar,  and  vvliicli,  as  lie  believes,  includes  a  ]a.r^e  por- 
tion of  the  real  scenes  alluded  to  by  Vii'fril  in  the  first 
and  fourth  book  of  the  '  /Eneid.'  His  brief  speculations 
on  the  latter  head  are  pleasing  enough,  though,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  existing  scenes  and  places  require  a  good 
deal  of  twisting  and  turning,  or  a  large  share  of  poetical 
faith,  to  make  them  tally  with  the  poet's  descriptions. 
In  how  many  instances  do  the  localities  and  scenery 
about  the  lake  Avernus,  Cuma,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  (where  Virgil  lived  for  a 
length  of  time),  vary  from  his  descriptions  of  them  in 
the  '  /Eneid  ?'  And  who  can  ever  soberly  trace  any 
other  than  a  broad  and  very  general  resemblance  between 
the  plains  of  Troy  and  Homer's  jiictures  of  them  ?  We 
remember  that  the  lamented  author  of  the  '  Diary  of  an 
Invalid'  set  himself  to  work  when  at  Najjles  to  identify 
all  the  scenes  of  the  first  part  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  romance 
of  the  '  Italian,'  and  thought  he  had  succeeded  except 
in  one  case.  Now  Mrs.  RatclifTe  never  was  in  the  coun- 
try, and  drew  her  scenes  from  the  general  accounts  of 
others,  filling  them  up  entirely  from  her  own  imagination. 
With  a  good  large  poetical  faith,  one  may  always  trace 
such  resemblances  as  Mr.  Matthews  and  Sir  Grenville  Tem- 
ple sought  for ;  and  the  pursuit,  as  we  have  felt  ourselves, 
is  much  too  agreeable  a  one  to  be  coldly  discouraged. 

On  the  •21st  of  January,  1833,  Sir  Gienville  started 
on  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  the  regency,  intending  to 
penetrate,  as  he  actually  did,  to  the  salt  lake  ofEssibah, 
and  the  confines  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  Owing 
to  the  many  perils  of  the  journey,  the  ladies  were  this 
time  left  behind  at  Tunis.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
follow  the  author  through  the  stages  of  this  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  saw  many  fine  remains  of  ancient 
temples,  tombs,  triumphal  or  civic  arches,  and  amphi- 
theatres, and  a  good  deal  of  Moorish  and  Arabian  life. 

Among  the  ruins,  those  at  Thugga  and  Sbeitlah  seem 
to  be  pre-eminent  in  extent  and  the  beauty  of  their 
architecture.  At  Kerzereen,  the  ancient  Colonia  Scil- 
litana,  he  copied,  among  other  things,  a  curious  Latin 
elegy,  containing  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  ten  lines, 
which  he  found  engraved  on  the  face  of  an  ancient  tomb 
or  mausoleum.  He  transcribed  a  great  number  of  Latin 
inscriptions  in  various  parts  of  the  regency,  but  saw  only 
two  or  three  fragments  of  Punic  or  Phoenician  inscrij)- 
tions  in  the  whole  course  of  his  journey,  so  studiously 
and  so  completely  did  the  Romans  obliterate  all  signs  of 
their  ancient  rivals.    Sir  Grenville  Temple  remarks, — 

"  On  my  return  to  Tunis,  I  was  often  asked  to  descrilie  the 
remains  I  had  seen  of  the  African  and  Punic  periods,  and  to 
show  the  inscriptions  of  those  languages  which  I  had  copied  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  eitlier,  what  had  I  seen, 
though  1  had  explored  the  whole  Beylek,  but  Roman  monuments 
and  memorials  of  its  dominion  ? 

"  The  only  remains  of  any  sort  which  exist  of  the  Africans, 
ii:Or  the  Phoenician  colony,  are  found  solely  at  Carthage,  Dukkah, 
Ghabs,  Jerbeh,  Maghrawa,  Leyhs,  Esbeebah,  and  perhaps  at 
the  Waled  Ayar  and  Kaf.    But  even  at  these  places  Iiow  trifling 
are  they  ?" 

On  the  19Lh  of  March,  our  author  returned  safe  and 
sound  to  Tunis,  and  there  he  closes  his  present  work. 
We  admire  his  energy  and  enterprise,  and  feci  bound  to 
thank  him  for  his  two  agreeable  volumes,  which  really 
contain  a  good  deal  of  information  about  some  parts  of 
Barbary  that  are  little  known  to  Europeans.  We  had 
marked  down  for  animadversion  a  few  errors,  and  some 
passages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  false  in  sentiment  or 
taste  ;  but,  letting  them  pass,  we  would  only  hint  that 
it  does  not  become  Sir  Grenville  to  speak  so  slightingly 
of  that  most  respectable  and  excellent  old  traveller 
Shaw.  It  is  very  possible  that  Shaw,  who  was  in  the 
country  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  committed  some 
mistakes,  but  his  book  was  the  best  si/igle  work  we  had 
on  the  subject  of  liarbary,  and  it  still  remains  the  best, 
though  Sir  Grenville  has  written  his.  We,  however,  cor- 
dially recommend  our  friends  to  read  both. 


HISTORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Historical  Pictures. — England.  With  forty-two  Wood-cut.s,  iifter 
Designs  by  W.  Harvey.  Volume  the  First.  From  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  Romans  to  Henry  VI.  12in8. 
Historic  Sketches. — Spain  and  Portugal.  Vol.1,  I'2nio. 
The  first  of  these  little  volumes,  both  of  which  are  pulj- 
lishcd  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  has  been  carefully  writ- 
ten for  the  instruction  of  children,  and  upon  a  plan  which 
has  never  been  departed  from,  of  treating  the  great  and 
essential  points  of  our  national  history  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  omitting  all  the  long  and  murderous  de- 
tails of  battles  and  victories,  and  the  many  things  which 
young  readers  do  not  understand,  or  which,  if  they  are 
understood,  are  not  calculated  to  produce  any  good 
effects  upon  young  minds. 

We  would  not  have  such  a  History  of  England  as  was 
once  written  by  an  estimable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  omitted  wars  and  battles  altogether  ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  see  a  little  book  where,  bloodshed  is  not 
made  prominent  and  glorious,  where  foreign  victories  arc 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  calm  reason  and  justice,  and 
the  highest  honours  are  ]jaid  only  to  those  deeds  wdiicli 
have  advanced  civilization,  elevated  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  signally  improved  the  beautiful 
country  we  live  in. 

The  main  fault  of  too  many  of  these  elementary  books, 
not  only  in  English  but  in  other  languages,  has  been, 
that  they  have  created  in  young  minds  an  exceedingly 
great  admiration  of  military  ])rowess  and  victories,  and  a 
love  of  a  false  and  dangerous  glory.  We  well  remem- 
ber when  we  were  children  how  high  and  jiroudly  our 
little  bosoms  used  to  beat  on  reading  about  the  battles 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  which  we  were  not 
taught  by  our  books  to  consider  in  their  trile  and  odious 
light.  These  early  impressions  are  not  unimportant- — • 
they  have  an  effect  upon  us  in  after  life — in  the  seasons 
of  youth  and  early  manhood,  when  drums,  trumpets, 
red  coats,  and  gazettes  go  to  complete  the  fascination. 

Incidental  remarks,  like  the  following,  will  be  compre- 
hended by  very  young  children,  and  will  go  home  to 
their  hearts  : — 

"  This  conquering  is  little  more  than  a  great  robbery  :  it  causes 
battles  where  hundreds  of  jieople  die  in  dreadful  pain — it  causes 
the  country  to  be  made  waste,  and  all  the  corn,  and  the  flocks, 
and  the  very  houses  tt  be  destroyed,  and  the  innocent  people  who 
are  attacked  to  die  of  burger,  and  cold,  and  want.  We  are  taught 
to  do  to  others  what  we  wish  them  to  do  to  us ;  and  as  no  man 
likes  to  be  conquered,  so  no  good  man  will  be  a  conqueror."  *  * 
"  Edward  III.  was,  like  his  grandfather  Edward  I.,  fond  of 
war.  He  pretended  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  King  of  France, 
because  he  was  related  to  the  last  French  king ;  and  this  pretence 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  wars,  and  of  much  hatred  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  who  ought  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
good-will  as  friends  and  neighbours."    *    *  * 

"  At  night,  after  the  battle  (of  Pvitiirs),  the  \>Y'mce  {Edward  Ike 
Black  Prince)  had  a  supper  prepared  in  his  tent  for  the  French 
king  ;  and  refused  to  sit  down  beside  him,  but  waited  behind  his 
chair,  saying,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  before  the  king,  and 
not  to  forget  the  respect  he  owed  him,  although  the  king  was  his 
prisoner.  Thus,  in  those  times,  kings  and  princes  thoiiglit  it 
not  wrong  to  burn  and  destroy  each  other's  kingdoms,  and  ruin 
or  kill  the  people  ;  but  they  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to 
show  all  outward  reverence  to  the  brave  and  the  noble,  especially 
if  they  were  unfortunate."    *    *  * 

Or  take,  as  a  last  example  of  this  kind,  the  simple  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  British  fighting  and  conquests  in 
France : — 

"  Henry  v.,  counting  on  the  weakness  of  the  French  king,  had 
unjustly  attacked  and  had  conquered  France;  and  he  held  it  with, 
the  assistance  of  a  large  army  and  by  the  fear  which  his  enemies 
felt  of  bis  skill  as  a  warrior.  But  the  French  people  were  not 
conquered;  they  never  lost  their  hope  nor  abandoned  their  eft'orts 
to  free  themselves  fr  om  the  power  oi  the  English.  At  last  they 
succeeded, — not  certainly  until  many  years  of  bloodshed  had 
wasted  their  enemies,  and  had  proved  that  no  time  and  no  suft'er- 
ing  could  subdue  their  own  determination  to  rid  themselves  of 
foreign  rulers, — but  they  did  succeed,  teaching  tlie  useful  lesson 
tliat  foreign  conquest  produces  nothing  but  misery  and  crime, 
short-lived  glory,  and  lasting  disappointment.    *        *    In  a 
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little  while,  all  tliat  remained  to  England  of  the  French  con- 
quests of  Edward  III.  and  of  Henry  V.  was  Calais;  but  years 
could  not  repair  the  ruin  of  theFrench  peasants  whose  farms  had 
been  destroyed,  nor  of  the  English  who  were  toiling  at  home  pay- 
ing taxes  to  maintain  the  armies  that  were  thus  lighting  unjustly 
and  in  vain." 

To  every  important  civil  transaction,  the  writer  lias 
given  an  explanation,  not  in  a  formal,  didactic  manner, 
but  as  if  it  arose  naturally  out  of  the  narrative.  In- 
structors of  children  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted,  that 
when  their  young  pupils  can  re])eat  an  event,  they  under- 
stand it,  witli  the  motives  that  produced  it,  and  the 
objects  contemplated  by  it.  We  think  a  running  ex- 
planation like  tlie  following  calculated  to  do  much  good, 
and  to  impress  both  the  fact  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
fact  deeply  on  the  memory  of  children; — 

KING  JOHN  SIGNS  BIAGNA  CIIARTA,  19th  JUNE,  1215. 

"  When  men  have  been  working  all  their  lives,  and  have 
earned  money  and  bought  houses,  or  lands,  or  goods,  it  is  fair 
that  they  should  do  with  their  earnings — which  are  called  their 
property — what  they  think  fit,  so  that  they  injure  no  one ;  and 
it  is  just  the  same  if  their  fathers  or  friends  have  worked  and 
left  them  their  property. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  pay  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
fight  for  us, — ^.judges  to  listen  to  our  complaints  and  give  us  jus- 
tice,— ministers  to  see  that  everything  goes  on  well  at  home,  and 
that  foreigners  do  not  harm  us,— and  a  king  to  overlook,  appoint, 
and  remove  all  these  public  servants,  we  must  give  up  a  part  of 
our  property  to  the  king,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  pay  /axes. 
If  a  man  has  done  no  harm  to  any  one, — pays  all  that  he  owes — 
and  fultilsall  his  promises,  it  is  fair  that  he  should  have  leave  to 
go  where  he  likes,  and  to  live  in  peace,  so  tliat  he  too  hurts  no 
one.  When  a  nation  (which  means  the  people  of  a  country) 
are  able  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  property  and  themselves, 
so  that  they  do  not  injure  others,  they  are  free ;  and  the  more 
free  a  nation  is,  the  better,  and  happier,  and  braver  it  is.  When 
people  are  not  allowed  to  possess  any  property,  but  must  give  all 
their  earnings  to  their  masters  or  their  king, — and  when  they 
cannot  go  where  they  please,  but  may  be  confined  or  punished 
as  their  masters  or  their  kings  please, — they  are  s/aves.  Most 
nations  are  not  quite  free,  nor  yet  quite  slaves.  In  the  time  of 
King  John,  COO  years  ago,  the  Englibli  were  not  nearly  so  free  as 
they  are  now  ;  but  we  should  be  far  less  free  than  we  are,  if  the 
bishops,  and  abbots,  and  barons,  in  King  John's  time  had  not 
acted  bravely,  and  wisely,  and  nobly,  against  their  bad  king. 

"  John  was  in  the  habit  of  casting  men  into  prison,  and 
taking  their  property,  and  sometimes  even  of  putting  them  to 
death,  just  as  he  thought  fit.  It  was  his  duty  as  king  to  see 
that  any  one  who  was  injured  had  justice  done  him  ;  ljut  men 
could  not  get  justice  except  after  long  delays,  or  at  great  ex- 
pense, either  of  which  often  ruined  them ;  and  he  raised  taxes 
unjustly  for  his  own  private  purposes. 

"  The  barons,  who  held  great  estates  in  England,  being  very 
angry  at  these  misdeeds  of  the  king,  assembled  together  with 
their' tenants,  so  that  they  had  a  large  army.  After  following 
the  king  some  time,  they  met  him  at  Runnimede,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  meadow  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  two  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and,  alter  four  days  disputing  with 
him,  made  him  sign  a  parchment,  in  which  he  declared  that  no 
man  in  England  should  have  his  property  taken  from  him  by 
the  king  for  taxes,  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament ; — that 
no  freeman  should  be  imprisoned  without  trial  before  the  jiulges 
of  the  land  and  people  of  his  own  rank ; — that  the  king  would 
not  refuse  justice,  or  delay  it,  or  sell  it. 

"  This  parchment  the  king  swore  to  observe.  It  was  called 
the  Great  Charter  of  England,  or,  in  Latin,  "  IVIagna  Charta ;" 
and  the  more  the  kings  of  England  have  been  made  to  attend  to 
it,  the  more  free  the  English  have  been." 

The  first  of  the  little  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  strictly  what  its  title  implies.  It  is  a  series  of 
prints  illustrative  of  English  history,  each  print  being  ac- 
companied by  three  or  four  pages  of  letter-press,  which 
give  the  narrative  of  the  event  referred  to.  The  value  and 
efficiency  of  pictures  in  impressing  facts  on  young  minds, 
must  have  been  felt  by  all  who  have  attended  to  chil- 
dren ;  and,  with  the  progress  art  is  now  making,  and 
the  facilities  given  to  the  cheap  diffusion  of  engravings, 
we  may  hope  to  see  this  instrument  of  juvenile  education 
become  more  and  more  powerful.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, attention  has  been  paid  to  costume  and  the 
accessories  of  the  sketches,  and  care  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  dress,  arms,  &c.,  in  fiishion  at  one  peiiod  of 
our  history,  with  those  used  at  another  period. 


It  has  been  considered  of  more  importance  to  attend 
to  these  essentials  than  to  the  finish  and  minor  graces  of 
the  engravings,  wiiich  are  close  imitations  of  Mr.  Har- 
vey's bold  pen-and-ink  drawings. 

The  second  of  these  works,  or,  '  Historic  Sketches  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,'  is  written  on  much  the  same  plan 
as  the  first,  but  comes  nearer  to  a  regular  epitome  of  iiis- 
tory,  and  seems  rather  calculated  for  children  a  little 
more  advanced  in  age.  The  plates  in  the  volume  re- 
present some  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  scenes  to  which  great  historical  interest 
is  attached, — as  the  arch  built  by  the  Romans  at  Bara, 
the  Roman  bridge  of  Alcantara,  the  Roman  aqueduct  at 
Tarragona,  the  Moorish  mosque  at  Cordova,  the  tomb 
of  the  Cid  and  his  wife  at  Bogota,  the  city  of  Grenada 
as  seen  from  the  splendid  palace  and  citadel  of  the 
Moors,  the  Aihambra,  the  bath  of  the  Alliambi-a,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  of  Arragon. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  convey,  in  a  plain, 
striking  manner,  not  merely  the  events,  but  the  moral 
of  history.  We  should  merely  repeat  what  we  have 
said  were  we  to  go  into  a  further  account  of  tlie  volume, 
the  manner  and  style  of  which  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  following  extract  descriptive  of  the  Portu- 
guese Cortes  of  Lamego  that  were  so  frequently  referred- 
to  in  the  course  of  the  recent  contest  between  Don 
Miguel  and  his  brother  Don  Pedro. 

"  But  in  those  days  there  was  a  great  deal  of  liberty  in  these 
Christian  states  of  the  peninsula,  where  princes  and  subjects 
were  always  fighting,  side  by  side,  against  Mahometan  enemies. 
It  was  thought  necessary  that  Alfonso's  election  or  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  king  by  his  army,  should  be  more  solemnly  re- 
peated or  confirmed ;  and  there  are  few  instances  in  history  of 
so  formal  and  solemn  a  compact  between  a  sovereign  and  his 
people,  as  took  place  upon  this  occasion. 

"  In  order  to  confirm  the  new  king's  election  and  to  settle  the 
fundamental  laws  of  tlie  future  monarchy,  the  Cortes  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Lamego  in  the  year  1 143.  These  Cortes  con- 
sisted of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
towns.  They  met  at  Lamego  and  held  their  assembly  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Almenara  iu  that  town.  Alfonso  Ilen- 
riques  was  present,  seated  upon  a  throne,  but  without  a  crown 
or  other  mark  of  royally. 

"  Then  the  president  of  the  Cortes,  Lourenjo  de  Viegas,  rose 
up  and  asked  the  assembly  whether,  conformably  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  field  of  Ourique,  which  had  since  been  approved  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  tliey  chose  Don  Alfonso  Henriqnes  for 
their  king  ?  '  Yes  !  Yes  !  Yes  !'  was  shouted  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly as  though  with  one  voice.  Then  Viegas  asked,  '  Shall 
the  count  be  king  only  for  liis  own  life,  or  his  children  be  kings 
after  him  ?'  And  the  assembly  answered,  '  Don  Alfonso  Hen- 
riqnes shall  be  king  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  his  children  shall  be 
kings  alter  him.'  '  If  such  be  your  will,'  said  Viegas,  '  give  him 
the  ensigns  of  royalty.'  *  In  the  name  of  God  let  us  give  them  !' 
exclaimed  the  assembly. 

Then  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lorvan  delivered  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  a  golden  crown,  richly  set  with  jewels, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Gothic  kings  of 
Spain.  The  archbishop  placed  this  crown  upon  the  head  of  Don 
Alfonso  Henriqnes,  who  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  thus  addressed  the  Cortes  :— '  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  who  assisted  me  with  this  sword  to  deliver  you 
from  your  enemies  !  Yon  have  now  made  me  king  to  govern 
you  ;  let  us  together  proceed  to  make  laws  that  may  secure  peace 
and  justice  to  our  country.' 

"  Various  laws  were  then  made,  which  are  still  considered  as 
fixing  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Of  these  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  the  most  remarkable.  With  regard  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  was  determined  that  if  the  king 
had  no  son,  his  daughters  should  succeed,  but  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  marry  anybody  but  a  Portuguese  nobleman  ; 
a  princess  who  should  marry  a  foreign  prince  was,  by  that  mar- 
riage, to  forfeit  her  birthright,  which  passed  at  once  to  the  next 
heir.  All  who  had  fought  at  Ourique  were  made  noblemen  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  if  any  nobleman  should  run  away  in  battle, 
should  strike  a  woman  with  his  sword  or  spear,  should  attempt 
the  king's  life,  or  even  neglect  to  deliver  the  king  or  the  king's 
son  from  danger  when  he  was  able  so  to  deliver  him  ;  should  bear 
false  witness,  slander  the  queen  or  princesses,  or  hide  the  truth 
from  the  king;  should  speak  blasphemy;  desert  to  the  Mahome- 
tans, or  steal ;  he  should  forfeit  his  nobility,  for  himself,  his  chil- 
dren, and  their  children,  for  ever. 

After  all  the  laws  that  were  then  thought  necessary  had  been 
made,  the  chancellor  read  them  over  aloud,  and  asked  the  assem- 
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bly  if  they  approved  of  them  ?  The  assembly  answered,  '  Those 
laws  are  just  and  good.  They  shall  be  observed  by  us,  and  by 
our  children  after  us.' 

"  Then  Lourengo  de  Viegas  put  the  last  question;  he  asked — 
'  Shall  the  king  go  to  Leon  to  pay  tribute,  or  do  homage  for  his 
crown  to  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  or  to  any  one  else  ?'  The 
members  of  the  Cortes  all  started  up  from  their  seats,  drew  their 
swords,  clashed  them,  and  answered  loudly — '  We  are  free,  and 
so  is  our  king!  To  our  own  eiforts  we  o*we  our  liberty;  and  if 
the  king  be  mean  enough  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  he  does  not 
deserve  to  live,  nnr  shall  he  reign  over  us  or  amongst  us,  king 
though  he  be  !'  Then  the  king  rose  up  again,  with  his  crown  on 
his  head,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said — '  All  that 
I  have  done  I  have  done  to  procure  you  the  liberty  you  now 
enjoy,  and  I  swear  to  do  nothing,  to  attempt  nothing,  that  shall 
not  tend  to  preserve  it.  Let  all  who  would  do  otherwise  die  at 
once.  If  it  be  my  son,  or  my  grandson,  let  him  forfeit  the  crown  !' 

"  The  whole  assembly  applauded  the  king's  speech,  and  the 
Cortes  were  dissolved.  These  laws  of  Lamego  are,  as  1  have  said, 
still  considered  as  the  established  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Portuguese  constitution.  The  only  real  change  that  has  been 
made  is,  that  the  kings  by  degrees  gained  more  power,  and  then 
left  off  consulting  and  even  assembling  the  Cortes." 
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MR.  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT  and  the  PRINTING 
MACHINE, 

'  Poems.  By  Ebenezer  Elliott.  Vol.  3rd.  London,  1835. 
Some  of  our  earlier  friends  may  perhaps  remember,  that 
about  a  year  ag-o  (it  was  in  our  Sixth  Number),  we  re- 
viewed the  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Elliott,  then  newly 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  collected  form.  The 
copy  of  the  book  sent  to  us  was  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  the  publisher,  informing  us  that  no  previous  im- 
pression of  any  of  the  poems,  except  the  '  Corn-Law 
Rhymes,'  had  ever  paid  its  expenses,  and  on  that  ground 
requesting  us  to  lend  our  assistance  in  making  them 
better  known.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
this  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  most  especial  du- 
ties of  such  a  work  as  ours  to  take  up  the  cause  of  any 
writer  who  has  been  undeservedly  neglected  by  the 
public,  whether  from  mere  accident,  or  from  the  ca- 
price of  the  reigning  taste,  or  from  the  unfair  dealing  of 
the  other  professed  sentinels  of  literature, — or  even  when, 
as  sometimes  hajjpens,  the  injustice  complained  of  has 
been  mainly  provoked  by  sundry  follies  and  absurdities 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  himself. 

In  the  present  case,  we  can  say  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  with  no  luke- 
warm zeal.  We  found  many  things  in  the  two  volumes 
put  into  our  hands,  which  we  had  not  met  with  before; 
but  much  of  Mr.  Elliott's  poetry  had  been  long  well 
known  to  us ;  and  some  of  it  had  won  our  admiration 
at  a  time  when  we  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the 
writer.  We  still  have  in  our  possession  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  '  Village  Patriarch,'  published  ano- 
nymously in  1829,  which  we  bought,  borrowed,  or  stole 
at  the  time,  after  having  looked  into  the  volume  by 
chance,  and  been  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  true 
poetry  of  which  we  found  it  to  be  full.  We  therefore  gra- 
tified an  affection  of  some  standing  when  we  proceeded 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  now  afforded  us  of  doing 
public  justice  to  Mr.  Elliott's  genius.  And  in  what  we 
did  say  upon  that  subject,  we  certainly  did  not  speak,  any 
more  than  we  felt,  coldl}^  We  allotted  as  much  of  our 
space  as  we  could  well  afford  to  the  exposition  of  vvliat 
we  considered  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  we  were  examining, — and  we  illustrated  our 
remarks  by  ample  citations  from  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  the  writer's  most  successful  efforts.  We  quoted  no- 
thing which  we  did  not  think  did  him  honour,  and  would 
be  likely  to  tempt  the  reader  to  seek  a  better  acquaint- 
ance witli  his  works.  We  described  the  power  and 
beauty  of  his  verses  generally  as  being  of  a  very  liigh 
order — asserted  the  true  genius  of  which  they  were  full 


— and  dilated  upon  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  force  of 
exj)ression,  the  rich  music,  and  the  other  high  qualities, 
which  gave  them  so  rare  a  charm.  We  pointed  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  reader,  the  various  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  only  two  poems  our  limits  allowed  us  to 
analyze.  One  long  passage,  which  we  transcribed,  we 
announced  as  not  being  surpassed  by  many  things  in 
modern  poetry. 

After  all  this,  however,  it  appears  we  have  failed  in 
satisfying  Mr.  Elliott's  vanity.  AVe  certainly  did  not 
speak  of  him,  as,  for  anything  we  know,  some  of  his 
newspaper  critics,  to  whom  he  refers  with  so  much  exult- 
ation, may  have  done,  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  We  do  not  think  that  he  is 
that,  or  anything  like  that.  We  also  ventured  to  dissent 
from  what  seemed  to  be  his  theory  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  poetry  best  suited  for  the  people.  Further,  we 
took  the  liberty  of  explaining,  that  his  own  poems  were 
by  no  means,  as  generally  supposed,  the  compositions  of 
an  untaught  or  self-taught  bard,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  expression  has  been  commonly  used  ;  and  we  com- 
plained that  there  was  something  of  unworthy  mystifica- 
tion in  the  pretension  he  seemed  anxious  to  keep  up  of 
being  merely  a  working  man  like  those  whom  he  pro- 
fessed chiefly  to  address,  while  he  was  no  such  thing,  but 
belonged  to  altogether  another  class.  Last  of  all,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  spirit  by 
which  we  lamented  to  have  to  state,  that  many  of  his 
compositions  were  animated — and  which  we  described  as 
in  our  opinion  little  becoming  so  divine  a  thing  as  poetry 
to  breathe,  and  little  likely  to  make  any  bosom  into 
which  it  might  enter  either  better  or  h.ippier.  Declining 
to  impute  any  bad  intentions,  which  indeed  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  observations  showed  was  far  from  our 
thoughts,  or  to  use  any  offensive  epithets,  we  com- 
plained, in  substance,  that  it  seemed  to  be  this  writer's 
creed  that  mistakes  in  opinion  could  in  no  case  proceed 
from  anything  but  a  perverted  heart,  and  that  no  person 
entertaining  views  differing  from  his  own  could  be  an 
honest  man.  We  refused  to  assent  to  divers  positions  he 
was  in  thehabit  of  continually  harping  upon — such  as  that 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  tliis  coun- 
try is  daily  becoming  worse  and  worse — and  that  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes,  "  the  base  middle  classes,"  as  he 
calls  them,  are  knowingly  united  in  a  constant  conspi- 
racy to  oppress  and  rob  those  of  their  countrymen  whose 
only  property  is  their  labour.  These  notions  we  cha- 
racterized as  wholly  false  and  wild,  and  we  reprobated 
their  propagation  as  dangerous  to  the  most  essential  in- 
terests, and,  indeed,  to  the  very  existence  of  society. 

AVe  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  indiscriminate 
approbation  or  eulogy,  even  when  we  have  to  speak  of 
the  writings  of  much  greater  men  than  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Elliott.  "Therefore  it  is  absurd  in  him  to  expect  that  we 
should  make  his  case  an  exception  to  our  general  rule. 
However,  after  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  state  into 
which  this  unhappy  man  is  apt  to  be  thrown  by  anything 
like  the  language  of  rebuke  or  censure,  it  may  certainly 
become  matter  of  question,  whether  any  one  would  be 
justified  in  risking  the  consequences  that  might  not  im-, 
probably  be  produced  by  so  agitating  his  nervous  sys- 
tem. Ue  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  subject  for  criticism. 
In  this  opinion  we  think  our  readers  vvill  generally  agree 
with  us  when  they  read  the  extraordinary  effusion  we 
are  now  about  to  lay  before  them. 

It  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume. 
The  writer,  with  evident  effort  restraining  the  passion 
with  which  he  is  ready  to  biu'st,  begins  by  giving  a 
catalogue  of  a  great  number  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  which  it  seems  his  compositions  have  been  fa- 
vourably reviewed.  But  he  cannot  conceal  his  vexation 
that  he  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  the  '  Quarterly 
Review ;'  and  in  a  tone  between  whine  and  jeer,  he 
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niakes  a  pitiful  appeal,' — half  to  the  justice,  half  to  the 
mercy  of  that  publication, — to  give  him  an  article.  We 
have  then  a  rant  of  four  or  five  pages  about  "  monopoly," 
"  whom  Time  cannot  teaci),  nor  history,"  brilliantly  per- 
sonified as  "  his  (that  is,  Time's)  chronicler" — and 
"  horror-gathering'  acts  of  parliament" — and  "  wcaltli- 
created  poverty'' — and  "  victim-vanquished  pride" — 
and  other  kindred  topics.  This  interjcctional  matter 
expectorated,  the  author  returns  to  his  two  first  vo- 
lumes," the  readers  of  which  he  thanks  in  a  very  rap- 
turous chain.  He  tlien  breaks  out  into  the  following- 
paroxysm  : — 

"From  feelings  and  sentiments  worthy  of  poetry  I  turn  with 
reluctance,  to  notice  in  a  few  words  (I  will  notice  it  more  at 
large  on  another  occasion)  an  attack  which  has  l)t'en  made  npon 
me  by  an  tlegunl  rascal^  paid  fur  hjuirj,  1  suppose,  hi/  ihr  Brend- 
taxocracij  of  l/tese  rrahns,  in  their  new  clinracler  of  riib/isliuig 
Monopolists,  alias  the  Society  for  l/ie  Diffusion  of  Use/ess  Know- 
ledge liy  Steam.''  Tliis  hirc/ing,  while  he  denounces  my  language 
as  fierce  and  brutal,  applies  to  me — without  attempting  to  bring 
forward  a  single  fact  or  argument  in  support  of  his  assertions— 
about  a  column  of  direct  falsehoods,  exi)ressed  in  such  meek  and 
silver-fork  terms  as  thesef:  —  'Another  prominent  article  in 
Elliott's  creed  is,  that  in  this  country  certain  classes  are  in  a  state 
of  constant  combination  for  the  direct  and  conscious  purpose  of 
plundering  certain  other  classes.  Addressinghimstlf  to  the  latter, 
he  has,  of  course,  no  other  recommendation  to  give  them,  than 
that  they  should  regard  the  conduct  and  professions  of  their 
oppressors  with  distrust,  and  hold  themselves  always  in  readiness 
for  any  favourable  opportunity  of  retaliation  or  revenge :  Non- 
sense as  all  this  is,  the  man  who  exerts  himself  to  instil  it  into 
the  popular  mind,  is  a  destructionist  of  the  first  water;  and  in- 
stinctive aversion  has  been  excited  by  the  frantic  e.xasperafion  of 
his  political  antipathies,  and  the  revolting  unfairness  and  fero- 
city of  his  mode  of  warfare.'  Does  this  syllalmb-throated  logician, 
then,  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  are  not  bread-taxed  ?  Or  is  it 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  plundered,  to  require  that  the  rob- 
bers shall  cease  to  rob?  In  ordinary  or  retail  cases  of  robbery 
and  murder,  the  law  retaliates  by  hanging  the  offenders ;  whereas 
all  that  I  require  of  the  wholesale  gentlemen  is,  that  they  would 
be  pleased  to  live  on  their  own.  Has  this  servant  of  great  folks — 
'  who  cannot  live  without,'  &c. — attempted  to  refute  any  one  of 
my  arguments  ?  Is  not  the  truth  of  those  arguments  capable  of 
demonstration  in  figin  es  ?  Is  it  false  that  palaced  idlers — who, 
by  restricting  the  food  of  a  nation  whose  numbers  they  cannot 
restrict,  tax  the  industrious  eighty  per  cent,  in  order  to  secure 
two  and  a  half — are  paupers  of  the  worst  description,  and  '  de- 
structionists  of  the  first  water?'  I  thank  thee,  s/i/te,  for  that 
phrase.  Is  it  false  that  such  men  must  know  that  they  are  '  scoun- 
drels V    I  thank  thee,  Scrub,  for  that  word.    Is  it  false,"  &c.  &c. 

And  so  on  it  goes  for  above  three  pages  more.  Has 
there  ever  been  anything  known  liketliis  since  the  frenzy 
of  John  Dennis?  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Elliott 
has  not  been  in  this  rabid  condition  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  eleven  months,  or  thereabouts,  that  liave  elapsed 
since  our  unfortunate  article  appeared.  And  yet  the 
brain-fever  style  of  the  eloquence  has  all  the  air  of 
coming  from  a  person  still  sull'ering  under  the  first  un- 
subdued attack  of  furor.  We  trust,  at  all  events,  that 
he  will  feel  somewhat  relieved  by  tiie  quantity  of  bile  and 
froth  which  he  has  here  discharged. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  feel  regret  for 
having  been,  liowever  unintentionally,  the  cause  of  a 
man  like  Mr.  Elliott  making  such  a  display  as  we  have 
just  witnessed.    Need  we  go  beyond  the  few  pages  of 

•  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  this  is  a  misre- 
presentation, if  it  be  intended  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  the 
'Printing  Jlachine'  has  any  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  We  had  occasion,  in  an  early 
number,  to  correct  this  misrepresentation  when  made  in  another 
quarter  for  some  such  purpose  as  that  attempted  to  be  served 
here — as  the  present  writer  probably  very  well  knew  when  he 
repeated  it.    See  a  notice  in  our  third  number. 

■j-The  sentences  that  follow  are  given  within  inverted  commas, 
as  if  they  were  literally  transcribed  from  the  article  in  the 
'  Printing  Machine,'  which  they  by  no  means  are.  \Ve  should 
he  inclined  to  attribute  this  misrepresentation  to  the  passion 
under  which  the  writer  is  laboiuung,  were  it  not  for  the  appa- 
rently deliberate  disingenuousness  of  the  phrase  t)y  which  he 
introduces  his  seeming  extract — "  such  terms  as  these."  The 
employment  of  that  plirase  seems  to  be  intended  to  enable  him 
to  plead  that  he  did  not  profess  to  give  au  exact  quotation. 


this  jneface  to  substantiate  every  one  of  the  charges 
which,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  we  brought 
against  the  temper  in  whicii  lie  writes,  in  our  former 
notice?  It  is  needless  to  go  over  these  charges  again 
in  tlie  order  in  which  they  were  advanced.  They  resolve 
themselves  mainly  into  tiie  single  broad  objection,  that 
lie  writes  in  a  spirit  of  the  narrowest  and  bitterest  into- 
lerance. Mr.  Elliott  may  be  assured  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  indeed  who  will  think  it  necessary  that  we 
should  set  to  work  formally  to  demonstrate  this,  after 
they  have  read  even  the  short  specimen  of  his  composition 
we  have  now  transcribed.  Very  few  either,  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  will,  after  such  perusal,  hesitate  in 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  the  true  character  of  that 
man's  heart,  however  skilled,  when  occasion  requires, 
in  ilie  tones  and  phraseology  of  an  artificial  sentiment- 
alism,  who,  in  the  circumstances,  could  perpetrate  such 
a  tirade  of  violent,  rancorous,  and  brutal  abuse  as  that  in 
which  he  has  here  indulged.  Rascal — Liar — Hireling — 
Slave — Scrub ; — such  is  the  return  which  this  foul-mouthed 
cynic  thinks  proper  to  make  to  an  act  of  courteous  ob- 
servance, which  was  at  least  performed  in  a  disinterested 
spirit,  and  kindly  meant,  although  it  may  not  in  some 
respects  have  gone  quite  far  enough  to  satisfv  the  inor- 
dinate self-conceit  of  its  object.  As  for  these  Billingsgate 
epithets,  they  of  course  give  us  no  concern:  their  inde- 
cency and  silly  absurdity  can  only  injure  the  poor  dis- 
tempered victim  ofsusi)icion  and  misanthropy  from  whom 
they  proceed.  He  threatens  us  with  a  still  more  plen- 
tiful deluge  of  his  slaver  on  some  future  occasion.  It  is 
really  a  sad  case.  We  heartily  wish  the  infuriated  man 
the  recovery  of  his  senses. 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

The  German  Tr^sor,  Der  Deutsche  Schatz ;  or  the  Art  of  trans- 
lating English  into  German  at  Sight.  With  Notes  at  the  end 
of  each  Reading  Lesson.  By  Louis  Philippe  R.  F.  de  Porquet, 
Author  of  '  Le  Tresor  de  I'Ecolier  Franejais  ;  or  the  Art  of 
translating  English  into  French  at  Sight,'  '  The  Fenwickian 
System  of  teaching  Modern  Languages,'  &c.  London  :  Por- 
quet and  Cooper. 

Le  Tresor  de  rEcolier  Francais;  or  the  Art  of  reading  English 
into  French  at  Sight.  By  Louis  Philippe  R.  Fenwick  de  Por- 
quet.  Gd. 

Le  Nouveau  Tresor,  or  French  Student's  Companion,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight. 
By  M.  E.  S.    2s.  6d. 

The  increasing  taste  for  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage will,  there  is  no  doubt,  occasion  the  production  of 
many  works  intended  or  professing  to  facilitate  its  acqui- 
sition ;  and  we  fear  also  that  the  demand  will  induce  an 
attemi)t  to  meet  it  on  the  part  of  persons  who  possess 
but  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  will  thus,  while  professing  to  teach,  only  mis- 
lead the  unconscious  and  unsuspecting  student.  The 
first-mentioned  of  the  works  before  us  must,  we  fear, 
be  classed  among  the  useless  or  pernicious  perform- 
ances thus  called  into  existence ;  for  though  in  the 
preface  the  author  very  briefly  states  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  to  be  the  very  sound  one,  that 
nothing  but  the  "constantly  translating  of  select  phrases 
from  their  native  tongue  into  the  language  they  wish 
to  acquire,  or  more  simply  speaking,  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  expressing  ideas  in  that  language,  will  enable 
learners  to  think  in  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
converse;"  yet  the  execution  is  so  imperfect  as  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  author  himself  has  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  language  he  undertakes  to  teach,  and 
that  his  "friends.  Baron  Von  Horn,  LL.D.,  and  Pro- 
fessor Felling,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,"  who  revised 
the  work,  must  have  done  so  very  hastily,  or  confined 
their  emendations  to  the  English,  which  has  certainly  a 
very  foreign  air. 

The  plan  pursued  is  to  give  lessons,  at  first  consisting 
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of  short  phrases,  in  En  glish — some  of  the  German  words 
or  idioms  being  supplied  in  notes  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie 
lesson.  This  was  also  part  of  the  plan  of  a  work  which  we 
noticed  with  commendation  in  No.  34  ;  but  in  that  work 
the  lessons  are  made  progressive  through  the  grammar, 
beginning  with  phrases  in  wliich  the  present  tense  of  an 
auxiliary  verb  is  used  ;  and  the  words,  of  which  a  trans- 
lation is  given,  are  supplied  on  a  principle,  namely,  the 
verb  being  left  for  the  student's  exercise,  the  assistance 
is  given  in  those  words  and  forms  of  expression  of  which 
he  has  had  no  previous  example.  In  the  work  before  us 
no  arrangement  of  any  sort  is  attempted,  but  the  very  first 
lessons  contain  irregular  verbs,  adverbs,  and  adjectives. 
Tliis  we  think  a  radical  defect,  as  we  hold  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  a  student  to  go  at  once  into  the  whole  labyrinth 
of  grammar,  with  profit  to  himself.  To  increase  the 
difficulty,  also,  these  lessons  are  not  to  be  written, 
but  read  off  at  sight,  by  the  assis.tance  of  the  notes 
already  mentioned,  an  index  of  words  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and,  we  guess,  a  grammar,  as,  though 
not  mentioned,  it  is  staled  in  the  introduction,  that  when 
the  pupil  has  "  learned  at  least  one-half  of  the  book," 
he  is  to  be  made  "  to  parse  tlie  whole  of  each  sentence  ; 
viz. — the  article,  if  definite  or  indefinite  ;  adjectives,  to 
decline  the  masculine  and  feminine  ;  verbs,  if  auxiliary, 
active,"  &c.  The  assistance  afforded  by  the  notes  is  of 
the  most  uncertain  and  variable  description,  and  the  In- 
dex is  very  meagre  and  incomplete.  As  instances  of 
the  first-mentioned  defect,  we  find  at  page  I,  exercises 
on  compound  verbs  in  which  the  translation  of  the 
participles  only  is  given,  and  not  the  auxiliary  verb ; 
at  Lesson  32  we  have  several  instances  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  being  translated  both  in  the  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive moods  ;  indeed,  so  prodigal  of  assistance  is  the  Tre'sor 
when  the  student  may  be  supposed  to  have  less  need  of 
it,  that  the  last  phrase  of  the  lesson  stands  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

"  When  I  have  (17)  done  I  will  speak  (18)  to  you." 

"  (17)  IVenn  ich  fertiy  scyn  werde. — (18)  mit  ihncn  sprecfien." 

the  student  being  supposed  to  have  made  no  farther  pro- 
gress than  to  be  able  here  to  insert  the  pronoun  ich  be- 
tween the  strangely  disjointed  members  of  the  sentence. 
The  same  want  of  care  or  of  skill  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  book.  In  the  Index  we  find  entered  separately  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  verb  io  be,  while  neither  in  the 
Index  nor  in  the  Notes  can  we  discover  any  directions 
for  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb  to  have.  It  is  con- 
templated, no  doubt,  that  the  study  should  be  pursued 
under  a  teacher  ;  and  a  judicious  one,  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  work,  and  regulating  and  directing  the  use  of  it,  may 
possibly  derive  some  assistance  from  the  selection  of 
phrases,  which  are  on  the  whole  sufficiently  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Some,  however,  should  be  mended  before  they  are 
used,  especially  certain  of  those  in  the  anecdotes  towards 
the  end.  "  Scipio  the  African"  (p.  106)  had  better  appear 
in  his  customary  form  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  not  as  a 
negro.  The  sun  never  setting  in  the  rcigii  of  Philip  II. 
(p.  106)  seems  strange,  and  we  find  the  term  given  as  tlie 
translation  reiche  (dominions),  a  great  improvement  in 
the  meaning.  In  an  anecdote  of  Menzikof  it  is  said, 
"after  the  death  of  Peter,  he  carried  pride  and  vanity 
(p.  106)  ;"  what  this  means  we  have  no  idea,  nor  as  to 
who  is  "the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  the  past  century,"  mentioned  in  page  110,  unless 
j)erhaps  it  is  a  translation  of  der  Graf  von  Mnnsfeld, 
commonly  called  in  England  Count  Mansfeld.  We  have 
also  as  English,  ''  Due  de  Albe,"  "  Brandebourg,"  and 
"  Mithridates,  King  of  Pont."  At  the  very  bi?ginning 
of  the  work  we  have,  "  I  have  spoken  yesterday ;" 
where  an  Englishman  would  say,  "  I  spoke."  These 
and  other  blunders,  both  in  the  English  and  German, 
as  we  have  said,  a  teacher  may  obviate  ;  but  the  book 
is  also  designed,  with  the  addition  of  a  Key,  to  enable 
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persons  to  teach  themselves,  and  here  the  errors,  par- 
ticularly of  the  German,  become  more  serious.  Without 
noticing  the  very  numerous  errors  which  we  suppose  are 
misprints,  we  find  many  false  idioms  and  wrong  mean- 
ings given,  and  very  few  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
separable  particles,  except  in  the  form  of  participles.  We 
have,  for  instance,  in  "copy  my  manuscript''  (p.  76) 
the  direction  to  use  schreibe,  instead  of  abschreibe,  or 
rather,  as  would  have  been  better,  schreiben  sie  meine 
handschrift  ab,  as  there  is  no  direction  either  in  the 
Notes  or  in  the  Index,  for  the  translation  of  the  word 
"  manuscript,"  and  this  being  one  of  the  very  few 
exam])les  given  where  the  particle  would  require  to 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  "  Are  you  not 
sick  ?"  (p.  19)  is  rendered  "  .S7e  vidleicht  iibel  ?'' 
Here  the  verb  is  omitted  without  any  intimation,  but 
even  after  placing  the  verb  in  the  form  we  suppose  is 
intended  "  Sie  sind,"  &c.  the  phrase  is  faulty.  Sind 
sie  ilbcl  has  no  sense  in  German.  A  German  would 
say  "  Isl  Ihnen  nicht  iibel  ?"  The  word  besides  has 
only  a  restricted  signification  of  sickness,  and  if  by 
sick  is  meant  ill,  in  which  sense  only  it  is  translated  in 
the  Index,  then  we  should  say,  as  the  Index  directs, 
"  Si7ui  sie  nicht  hrank  ?"  At  page  20,  "  I  had  a  head- 
ach,"  is  translated  "  ATeiii  kopf  thul  (instead  of  that) 
mir  u-eh  and  at  p.  85  to  render  "  scratched  my  hand," 
the  learner  is  directed  to  use  "  hand  gerage/csct,"  instead 
of  gckraizet :  of  the  meaning  of  geragekset  we  have  no 
notion,  as  we  never  heard  of  or  saw  it  before.  The  Key 
we  have  not  seen,  but  hope  more  pains  have  been  taken 
to  insiu'e  its  correctness  tlian  appear  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  '  German  Tresor.' 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing  here  an  announcement 
made  in  the  work  of  a  German  Reading-Book,  with 
English  Notes  and  Translations,  "  by  which  a  per- 
'son,  unacquainted  with  German,  may,  in  a  few  hours, 
read  that  language  with  facility,  and  unassisted  with 
a  dictionary."  We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers 
will  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  German,  or  any 
other  foreign  language,  can  be  acquired  in  any  such  way, 
or  in  any  such  time.  They  may  be  assured  that  these 
short  cuts  resemble  the  By-path  Meadow  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  in  which  the  guide  is  Vain  Confidence,  and 
the  end  a  narrow  dungeon  in  Doubting  Castle,  kept  by 
Giant  Desjxiir. 

The  preface  states  that  the  utility  and  success  of  the 
Tresor  de  PEcolicr  Franpais  had  induced  the  author  to 
compose  this  German  Tresor  on  the  same  plan  ;  and  hav- 
ing found  the  one  work  so  really  worthless,  we  were  in- 
duced to  examine  the  other  also,  more  especially  as  the 
preface  to  the  German  work  contains  the  following 
passage:— -ronj^'k,  . 

"  An  unprincipled  publisher  has  made  an  attempt  to  deprive 
me  of  the  fruit  of  my  literary  labours  liy  pirating  the  title  of  my 
original  work  with  the  exception  of  a  superiluoiis  adjective. 
Such  flagitious  and  contemptible  conduct  is  sure  to  find  its  due 
reward  ;  but  as  a  comparison  of  the  works  may  probably  be  in- 
duced, I  am  confident  the  spurious  composition  will  be  found  as 
inferior  in  literary  merit,  as  the  motives  of  its  publisher  are  dis- 
honest and  despicable." 

This  comparison  we  liave  made  :  we  think  the  author 
of  the  Nouveau  Tresor  had  better  abandon,  or  never 
have  taken,  any  part  of  a  title  which  may  lead  to  a  con- 
fusion in  the  identification  of  the  two  works,  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  assertion  that  the  title  is  pirated 
with  the  exception  of  a  superfluous  adjective ;"  we  have 
given  the  titles  at  the  head  of  the  article,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen,  in  addition  to  other  variations,  that  the  one 
correctly  terms  his  work  a  "  Treasure  for  the  Student," 
while  the  other  is  more  ambiguously  styled  the  "  Treasure 
of  the  French  Scholar." 

We  have  examined  the  two  works  minutely,  not  se- 
parately, but  connectedly  and  comparatively,  page  by 
page,  so  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
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estimate  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each.  After  a  close 
and  attentive  investigation,  we  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  we  give  an  unqualified  preference  to  tlie 
'  Nouveau  Trt'sor.'  But  as  the  reader  may  expect  us 
to  give  our  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  will  at  once  enter 
into  the  necessary  details  to  tiiat  effect. 

Let  us,  then,  first  open  both  books  at  the  beginning, 
and  compare  the  means  afforded  to  the  student  of 
accomplisliing  Ids  task  of  translating  English  into 
French  at  sight : — 

Le  Trhor.  Le  Nouvenu  7'rCsor. 

I  have  a  grammar ;  I  have  Do  yoti  learn   the  French 

not  your  dictionary ;  I  had  his  language?  —  Yes,  sir.  How 

pen ;   I  shall  have  a  lessonj  long  (since  when)  have  you 

&c.  &c.  learnt  (the)  French,  &c.  &c. 

The  student  is  to  turn  these  sentences  into  French. 
Each  Tresor  has,  at  the  end,  a  small  lexicon  of  the  Eng- 
lish words,  with  tiieir  signification  in  Frencli  ;  but  we 
are  sadly  at  a  loss  to  say  how  the  learner  will  be  led  to 
sayj'ai,j'avcns,j'aurai,  or,  in  other  words,  to  conjugate, 
since  not  one  single  word  is  said  on  the  subject  in  '  Le 
Tresor ;'  whereas  '  Le  Nouveau  Tresor '  contains  an 
alphabetical  list  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  book,  so  that  tlie 
learner  has,  from  his  very  first  stage,  the  means  of 
putting  the  verb  in  the  proper  person  and  tense. 

Again,  M.  de  Porquet  gives  no  directions  as  to  the 
place  pronouns  occupy  in  French.  The  autlior  of  '  Le 
Nouveau  Tresor,'  on  the  contrary,  has  carefully  attended 
to  this  object  throughout  liis  book.  Tiius,  in  page  1, 
we  find  "  7  knoiv  him"  marked  in  this  manner,  "  I  know  2 
him  1." 

On  opening  each  book  at  a  venture,  we  find  every 
where,  in  the  '  Nouveau  Tresor,'  tlie  same  well-judged 
directions  as  to  grammar  or  construction;  everylliing  is 
told  that  the  student  needs  be  told ;  but  he  is  left  to  his 
own  industry  and  attention  wiierever  these  aresullicient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  In  "  Le  Tresor," 
on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  proper  guidance  is  every- 
where felt,  and  assistance  profusely  and  wantonly  given 
where  it  is  not  wanted:  there  is  an  inconsistency,  a 
want  of  principle  on  the  whole,  a  deficiency  of  arrange- 
ment which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  autlior  to  put  out  works  on  education.  Let  us  give 
facts.  Verbs  are  translated  at  full  length  from  one  end 
of  the  book  to  the  other,  except  in  the  fifteen  first  pages, 
where,  from  want  of  practice  in  the  scholar,  it  was  most 
wanted.  We  find  such  phrases  as  these  given,  page  17, 
elle  honde ;  p.  18,  Je  les  enverrai ;  p.  19,  voiis  vous 
irompez  ;  p.  26,  Je  vous  demand e ;  savez'voiis  glisser? 
p.  32,  Ne  niangez  jamais  ;  on  le  lui  a  enseigne  ;  p.  36, 
avons-nous  lu;  p.  38,  il  rcssemble ;  p.  52,  Je  me 
defer ai ;  p.  vous  proj)osez-vous?  p.  *72,  ayez  soin, 
n'oublicz  -pas  ;  p.  73,  se  promenent ;  p.  90,  J'aimerais 
■niicux,  Je  tache  de  les  engager ;  p.  91,  Si  je  leur 
donnuis ;  p.  96,  J'espere ;  p.  97,  On  attend  ici  ; 
p.  101,  portez-le ;  ayez  besoin ;  p.  106,  avez-vous 
porle  ?  p.  107,  on  m'a  ordonne  de  vous  ;  p.  115,  qui 
apparfiennent,  &c.  &c. 

We  give  these  out  of  tlie  innumerable  instances  of  this 
kind,  scattered  all  about  the  book,  even  to  the  very  last 
page.  Now,  in  the  name  of  reason,  what  has  the  learner 
been  doing  all  this  while,  if,  even  with  M.  de  Porquet's 
Tresor,  he  is  not  sujiposed  capable  of  conjugating  a  verb 
after  wading  through  124  pages  of  exercises  ?  Will  not 
every  teacher  agree  with  us  that  the  infinitive  alone 
was  quite  sufficient  ?  We  question  even  whether  learners 
will  like  to  be  treated  as  mere  parrots  and  machines. 

But  let  us  go  on  with  our  comparison.  The  author 
of  the  '  Nouveau  Tresor'  has  watched  carefully  the 
differences  in  construction  between  the  two  languages, 
and  has  pointed  them  out.  M.  de  Porquet  has  thought 
it  easier  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter,  or  to  translate 
at  once.  Tiiisisthc  case  with  ilfaut,  which  we  meet  ten 
or  twelve  times,  and  every  time  witli  a  full  translation  of 


tlie  following  verb,  althougli  tlie  opportunity  vi'ould  have 
been  a  good  one  for  the  student  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

M.  de  Porquet's  explanations,  Avhen  he  gives  any,  are 
often  incomplete.  For  instance,  at  page  30  we  have 
"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  some  time,"  with  this 
direction,  "  II  y  a  quelque  trms  que  je."  What  is  there 
to  show  that  the  learner  must  add  "  vous  attends,"  and 
to  explain  a  mode  of  expression  so  common  in  the  French 
language  ?  However,  to  make  up,  a  similar  phrase  is 
translated  at  full  length  at  page  34,  "  Combien  y  a-t-il 
que  vous  apprenez  ?'' 

But  independently  of  the  random  way  in  which  direc- 
tions are  given  in  M.  de  Porquet's  Tresor,  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  some  of  them  as  being  incorrect.  If  we 
translate,  as  lie  bids  us  do  at  p.  49,  we  must  say, 
Madame  T.  presente  ses  compliments  a  M.  F.,  et  luiap- 
prend  qu'clle  discontinuera  ses  lepons,''  &c.  Now,  can  he 
seriously  tell  us  that  this  is  true  Parisian  phraseology  ? 
In  p.  9,  he  gives  us,  '■'■Elle  s'exerce"  which,  in  Paris, 
would  be  "  Elle  etudie,  elle  travaille."  In  p.  81,  we 
have.  Nous  faisons  notre  possible  ue  nous  rendre  agre- 
ablcs  ;  a  native  of  France  would  say  pour.  In  p.  99, 
we  have,  une  bemole ;  a  French  musician,  speaking  cor- 
rectly, would  say  un  bemol.  In  p.  104,  we  have,  on  a 
passee  la  marque  ;  the  rule  of  French  grammar  requires 
on  a  passe.  We  question  much,  il  \oi]S  faut  revenir, 
p.  53,  &c. 

M.  de  Porquet  has  also  published  a  dictionary,  which 
his  publishers  modestly  call  "  the  most  comprehensive 
yet  extant."  We  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  it, 
and,  far  from  agreeing  with  them,  we  think  it  deficient 
in  every  respect ;  the  definitions  are  incorrect, — words 
innumerable  are  wanting.  In  what  writer,  for  instance, 
does  he  find  bever  meaning  gouter,  although  we  know 
there  is  such  an  obscure  provincialism?  Who  ever 
translated  cork-boat  bateau  de  vaisseau — festivity,  en- 
jouement — prevenance,  forwardness  to  oblige?  Apparat, 
we  agree,  may  mean  a  dictionary  ;  but  has  it  not  more 
common  acceptations  omitted  by  M.  de  Porquet?  The 
meaning  of  smiller  is  also  entirely  mistaken.  And  then 
for  copiousness  of  words:  take  page  85,  2nd  column,  it 
contains  46  words  (from  Desperade  to  Desobliger)  ; 
there  are  55  between  the  same  words  in  a  French  dic- 
tionary with  which  we  have  compared  it;*  take  p.  146, 1st 
col.,  there  are  38  words, — our  dictionary  gives  50  ;  take 
p.  228, 51  words, — French  dictionary  90.  Thus,  if  in  three 
columns  there  are  actually  sixty  words  wanting,  how 
many  in  the  whole?    How  can  such  a  dictionary  be 

called  "  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  EXTANT?" 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CXXIII. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time — the  melange  of  sulijects  various  and  interesting 
— and  several  of  the  papers  of  great  power ;  while 
all  of  them  (with  one  exception  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert)  are  marked  by  more  than  average 
ability.  Those  of  a  political  character  are  six  in  num- 
ber, and  all,  we  rather  think,  by  one  hand.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  first,  which  is  entitled  "  The  British 
Constitution — Recent  Political  Occurrences."  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  pen  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
elaborate  and  masterly  disquisition.  It  is  a  great  article 
— great  both  in  force  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence. 
Commencing  with  an  exposition,  which  is  admirably 
well  given,  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution— the  combination  of  forces  acting  in  different 
directions  to  produce  a  result  which  partakes  of  the 
direction  of  each — the  writer  proceeds  to  apply  what  he 
lias  said,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  case  between  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.    He  contends  that  in 

*  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Poche  de  Catineau. 
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the  recent  crisis  tlie  duty  of  tlie  Commons  was  to  have 
stopped  the  supplies  (supposing  the  Opposition  was 
strong  enougli  to  liave  succeeded  in  tliat  attempt),  and 
he  maintains  tliat  tliis  would  have  been  no  revolutionary 
measure  whatever,  but  altogetlier  according  to  the  due 
course  of  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is,"  he  observes,  "  the  safety-valve  of  the  maoliine,  by 
which  explosions  are  prevented.  To  call  it  an  extremity  is  ab- 
surd. The  choice  of  a  ministry  in  whom  the  people  cannot  con- 
fide, is  an  extremity,  if  you  will;  at  least,  it  is  one  step  made 
towards  what  is  truly  an  extremit}- — a  direct  quarrel  between  the 
country  and  its  rulers.  The  stopping:  supplies  is  no  extremity  at 
all;  but  the  constitutional,  the  rctiular,  tlie  safe,  and  approved 
mode  of  avoiding  extremities  altogether,  and  of  arresting  in  their 
wicked  course  those  who  would  hurry  matters  onward  to  extremi- 
ties full  of  disaster,  possibly  fraught  with  destruction." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  power  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  of  refusing  supplies  is  tlie 
power  that,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  "  makes  ours  a 
po])ular  government." 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  article  a  curious  expe- 
dient is  suggested  for  bringing  the  Lords  into  greater 
harmony  with  the  Commons,  It  is  proposed  tliat  after 
any  great  measure  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords,  the 
Commons  should  liave  a  right  to  require  a  Free  Con- 
FKRENCE  with  the  other  House  ;  "  that  all  Members  of 
each  Chamber  should  attend  ;  that  all  should  debate, 
and  all  vote  together ;  and  that  the  absolute  majority 
should  decide  the  fate  of  the  measure,  and  make  any 
amendments  on  it.''  Would  it  not  be  an  objection  to 
this  plan,  that  every  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
Lords  would  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  ?  Should  the  Free  Conference  system  be 
adopted,  it  would  apparently  be  necessary  to  restrain  the 
crown  ill  its  right  of  making  new  creations.  And  that, 
again,  would  go  to  the  full  as  far  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  existing  peerage  as  tlie  other  expedient  would  to 
diminish  it. 

The  other  political  papers  are  on  the  Vacating  of  Seats 
in  Parliament  on  the  Accepting  of  Office,  a  demonstra- 
tion conducted  with  first-rate  skill — a  slight  but  interest- 
ing notice  of  Isaac  Tomkins's  Thoughts  upon  the  Aristo- 
cracy— a  short,but  striking  exposure  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
Newspaper  Tax— an  article  of  five  pages  on  French  Par- 
ties and  Politics — and  one,  of  somewhat  greater  length, 
on  the  present  State  of  Parties  among  ourselves.  In  the 
last-mentioned  paper  Lord  Stanley  and  his  friends, — or 
the  Section,  as  they  are  called,  are  assailed  with  great 
vehemence. 

Besides  these  party  or  controversial  essays,  the  num- 
ber contains  an  article  on  Lighthouses,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  analysis  of  the  late  parliamentary  report; 
and  another  on  the  State  and  Defects  of  British  Statistics, 
which  is  full  both  of  information  and  of  sound  principle. 
It  is,  we  presume,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  MaccuUoch. 

Of  the  literary  articles,  the  first  is  one  on  American 
poetry  :  it  is  a  tasteful  but  somewhat  feeble  performance 
— perhaps  by  a  female  critic.  A  short  review  of  the  late 
Dr.  Young  of  Belfast's  '  Lectures  on  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy,' contains  some  strictures  on  the  metaphysical 
systems  of  Brown  and  Mill,  by  a  disciple  of  Held 
and  Stewart.  A  short  but  striking"  account  of  the 
German  novelist,  Spindler,  introduces  a  notice  of 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham's  translation  of  '  The  Natural 
Son.'  The  most  elaborate  article  of  this  class  is  that 
on  Coleridge's  '  Table  Talk.'  We  think  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  ablest  of  the  numerous  accounts  of  this 
extraordinary  man  that  have  appeared  since  liis  death — 
with  the  exception  of  the  admirable  series  of  papers  by 
M.  de  Quincy,  in  '  Tail's  Magazine,'  which,  notwith- 
standing some  things  that  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted  to, 
are  the  only  exposition  of  the  genius,  the  philosoj)liy, 
and  the  personal  history  and  character  of  Coleridge  yet 
attempted,  that  in  spirit  and  power  is  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  present  writer,  though  a  person  of  eminent 


talent,  does  not  rise  quite  to  the  height  necessary  for 
having  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  certain  of  the 
matters  about  which  he  expatiates.  For  one  thing,  he 
is  evidently  not  familiar  even  with  all  Coleridge's  printed 
works.  The  opinions,  for  instance,  respecting  an  esta- 
blished church,  which  (at  page  136)  he  speaks  of  as 
having  heard  Coleridge  ex))lain  in  conversation,  and  the 
eloquence  and  closeness  of  reasoning  employed  in  en- 
forcing which  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he  cannot 
attempt  to  give  any  report  of,  have  been  given  to  the 
world  at  full  length  by  Coleridge  himself,  in  his  treatise 
entitled,  '  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State 
according  to  the  Idea  of  each'  (published  in  1830),  the 
only  work  from  which  a  complete  view  of  the  general 
principles  of  his  system  of  ])olitics  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
tone  of  the  present  article,  however,  in  regard  even  to 
this  matter,  is,  throughout,  tolerant  and  liberal,  and 
perfectly  free  from  the  party  animosity  and  spite  in  which 
the  writer  of  the  paper  on  the  same  work  in  the  last 
number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  chose  so  plentifully, 
and  with  such  singular  bad  taste,  to  indulge. 

The  article  of  this  class  that  comes  next  in  order,  is 
on  the  lately  published  '  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Mira- 
beau.'  The  contributor  is,  we  apprehend,  a  new  hand  ; 
but  where  the  editor  can  have  picked  him  up,  we  cannot 
imagine.  Perhaps  he  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  so- 
called  Memoirs  himself — or  their  accomplished  English 
translator  ;  but  we  rather  think  he  must  be  a  foreigner, 
for  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  such  a  silly  article  as  the 
present  could  proceed  from  any  known  literary  man 
among  ourselves.  He  begins  his  string  of  niaiserics 
(very  fairly)  with  his  first  sentence,  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  the  celebrity  of  Mirabeau  has  "  given  an  interest  to 
his  private  history  which  belongs  to  that  of  hardly  any 
oilier  individual  who  never  mounted  a  throne;"  as  if 
there  was  nothing  in  biography  so  relishing  as  the  pro- 
verbially dull  and  stupid  memoirs  of  ordinary  kings  and 
queens.  The  rest  of  the  article  is,  like  the  book  which 
it  reviews,  a  laboured  but  most  lumbering  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  reduce  the  common  estimate  of  the 
enormities  of  Mirabeau's  private  life.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  tlie  argu- 
ment is  conducted.  After  telling  us  that  for  the  con- 
nexion of  his  hero  with  Madame  de  Monnier  (whom,  by 
the  by,  Hke  the  translator  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  he  always 
calls  Madame  de,  or  sometimes  le,  Monnier),  there  were, 
at  its  commencement,  many  excuses,  and  that  the  elope- 
ment of  the  two,  right  in  all  other  respects,  was  merely 
wrong  inasmuch  as  it  "proved  altogether  alien  to  the 
habits  of  French  society,"  he  goes  on  to  remark, — 

"  The  darker  portion  of  Mirabeau's  conduct  relates  to  Sophie 
— not  to  iMadarae  de  Monnier.  When  under  that  name  he 
dragged  her  before  the  public,  and  indulged  a  loose  and  prurient 
fancy  in  providing  for  the  worst  appetites  of  licentioiis  minds,  he 
became  justly  the  object  of  aversion,  and  even  of  disgust ;  and 
ranged  himself  with  the  writers  of  obscene  works,  but  took  the 
precedence  of  these  in  profligacy,  by  making  his  own  amours  the 
theme  of  his  abandoned  contemplations." 

(This  feeble,  hiccuping  twaddle,  can  hardly  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  man  writing  in  his  native  language; 
— it  has  all  the  air  of  a  bad  translation).  A  note  which 
is  apjjended,  completely  puzzles  us : — 

"  The  writings  alluded  to  were  the  works  of  some  of  his  hours 
of  confinement  during  near  four  years  of  solitary  imprisonment, 
and  may  have  been  afterwards  used  from  necessity.  If  that  was 
the  cause  of  giving  such  shameful  etfusions  publicity,  we  may 
well  say  tliat  the  offence  of  the  composition,  in  such  circum- 
stances, disgusting  as  it  was,  merits  the  least  grave  portion  of 
the  blame." 

Are  we  then  to  understand,  that  in  this  writer's 
notion,  people  deserve  most  blame  for  those  things 
which  they  are  forced  to  do  by  necessity?  The  text 
then  proceeds : — 

'■'  It  is  the  very  worst  passage  in  his  history;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  nearly  the  only  one  which  admits  neither  de- 
fence nor  palliation." 
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After  this,  the  very  next  sentence  sounds  somewhat 
odd  :— 

"The  other  grave  charfte  to  which  he  is  exposed,  of  puhlislilng 
the  Berhii  correspondence,  is,  though  on  different  grounds,  alike 
U'ilhoKt  justificntwn."' 

So  that  after  all  we  have  two  passages,  each  of  which  is 
the  very  worst  in  his  histor}-.  And  such  is  the  strain  of 
the  effusion  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  a  writer  of 
course  lias  no  doubts  to  express  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  pretended  memoirs.  It  never  enters  his  head  that 
the  matter  will  admit  of  question — or,  if  it  does,  he  keeps 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  The  absurdity  of  the  following 
general  deliverance,  liovvever,  is  quite  comical : — 

"  Nor  was  there  ever  presented  to  the  world  a  more  interesting 
collfctioii  of  letters — we  ouglu  rather  to  say  of  cxlracls  ;  for  one 
of  the  few  olijcctnnts  tkatcan  lie  made  to  the  plan  of  l/ie  irori  is  that, 
without  at  all  altering  the  language  of  the  originals,  the  editor 
has  nevertheless  combined  in  one  letter  parts  of  hu/f-a-dnzeii,  so  as 
not  quite  to  maintain  the  extreme  interest  which  would  naturally 
hclong  to  papers  of  so  extraordinary  a  merit,  and  written  in  such 
singular  and  striking  circumstances." 

This  can  only  be  matched  by  a  note  which  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  article — whether  from  the  pen  of  the 
reviewer  or  the  editor  we  cannot  say.  If  it  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter,  there  are  tricks,  they  say,  in  all 
trades,  and  perhaps  that  of  editing  a  ])eriodical  publica- 
tion is  no  exception  ;  but  for  the  honour  of  the  craft, 
among  the  humblest  members  of  which  we  rank  our- 
selves, we  must  protest  against  anything  quite  so  trans- 
parent as  the  present  attempt.  The  article,  be  it  known, 
contains  a  great  many  extracts  from  the  work  reviewed — 
about  ten  pages,  we  believe,  in  all.  All  these  passages 
are  given,  contrary  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Jour- 
nal, in  the  original  French.  There  evidently  had  not 
been  time  to  get  them  translated.  Upon  this  says  the 
note  ; — 

"  We  have,  however,  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  give  all  our 
extracts  without  translation." 

And  then  comes  a  most  empliatic  protestation,  be- 
ginning— 

"  Our  wish  is,  above  every  thing,  on  all  occasions,  to  make 
event  word  of  our  Journal  acceptable  to  n// classes  of  our  readei's,' 
&c.'&c. 

Such  extreme  vehemence  of  asseveration  is  very  sus- 
picious. 

"  But  here,"  gravely  continues  the  eloquent  and  ingenious 
apohigist,  "  there  really  was  no  clioice  ;  for  the  letters  from  which 
almost  all  our  extracts  are  taken  appear  to  us  quite  impossihle  to 
translate.  The  attempt  would  make  the  whole  merits  of  these 
compositions  evaporate." 

And  then  he  adds,  in  a  tone  of  wheedling  insinuation,  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  be  perfectly  irresistible — 

"  May  we  not,  drawing  good  from  evil,  hope  that  some  readers 
will  be  induced  to  study  the  French  language  by  the  curiosity  we 
have  here  excited  ?" 

Upon  reflection  we  are  convinced  the  utter  helplessness 
of  all  this  could  have  come  from  nobody  except  the  re- 
viewer himself.  The  note  is  at  any  rate  quite  worthy  of 
the  article. 

The  only  paper  we  have  not  noticed  is  a  long  one  on 
the  approaching  comet,  which  we  have  not  had  time  to 
read.    It  appears  to  be  full  of  interesting  details. 


THE  LONDON  REVIEW,  No.  I. 

We  have  time  only  to  notice  this  new  Journal  very 
shortly.  It  was  announced  several  weeks  ago  by  a  Pro- 
spectus, in  which  its  conductors  explained  their  views 
and  objects  at  some  length;  but  they  have  not  prefixed 
that  j)aper  to  their  present  number.  The  feeling  we 
have  in  reading  the  number  is,  that  the  ])ublication  seems 
to  be  without  any  definite  and  ])eculi;ir  purpose.  The 
same  articles  might  all  have  appeared  in  one  or  other  of 
the  previously  existing  reviews — either  in  the  'West- 


minster,' or  the  '  Edinburgh,'  or  the  '  Foreign  Quar- 
terly;' we  may  add  the  '  Quarterly  '  itself,  for  such 
jiapers  as  those  we  have  here  on  Lord  Mount  Edg- 
cinnbc's  account  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  works  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  would  not  have  required  more  than 
the  omission  of  a  few  words  to  fit  them  for  that  publica- 
tion.   L'pon  the  whole,  however,  the  resemblance  is 
greatest  to  the  '  Westminster  Review  ;'  and,  indeed,  the 
number,  for  anything  we  can  see,  might  be  mistaken 
throughout  for  a  number  of  that  work,  were  it  not  for  its 
tawny  cover,  and  the  single  article  of  eight  or  nine 
pages  upon  Tithes,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stitched 
in  merely  by  way  of  apology  for  a  distinctive  flag,  though 
it  is  certainly  too  slight  an  affair  to  serve  that  purpose 
effectually.    All  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  articles,  several  of  which  exhibit  con- 
siderable, and  one  or  two  high,  ability.    The  ablest  is 
that  on  the  State  of  Philosophy  in  England  ;  it  is  such  a 
paper  as  there  are  very  few  men  who  could  write; — thatall 
competent  judges  of  such  matters  must  acknowledge, 
whether  they  may  agree  with  the  argument  propounded 
in  it  or  not.    The  article  on  Recent  Spanish  Literature 
is  also  one  of  a  high  order — the  produce  of  a  mind  per- 
fectly at  home  in  its  subject,  and  full  both  of  brilliant  and 
profound  thought.    That  on  South  America,  too,  by  a 
writer  personally  acquainted  with  the  countries  he  de- 
scribes, is  an  animated  and  striking  article,  though  the 
power  is  of  a  coarser  kind  than  that  displayed  in  the 
otliers  that  have  just  been  mentioned.    There  is  con- 
siderable cleverness  in  the  paper  on  Elliott's  Poetry;  but 
from  the  portentous  coxcombry  of  the  style  and  manner, 
the  whole  reads  like  a  travesty.    It  has  positively  the 
efiect  of  a  composition  designed  to  mimic  and  caricature 
the  peculiarities  of  some  other  writer.    Of  the  political 
articles,  the  ablest  is  undoubtedly  that  on  the  Eallot,  in 
which  the  argument  in  favour  of  that  expedient  is  un- 
folded very  dexterously  and  imposingly  (whether  con- 
clusively or  not  is  anotlier  question)  under  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.    There  is  also  a  paper,  apparently  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  on  Municipal  Corporation  Reform,  which  is 
well  deserving  of  perusal. 

The  introductory  article,  wliich  is  entitled  '  Tlie  State 
of  the  Nation,'  contains  many  sensible  remarks,  and  is 
written  upon  the  whole  in  a  calm  and  fair  spirit;  but, 
while  the  writer  eschews  anything  like  a  tone  of  preten- 
sion, we  must  say  that  lie  equally  fails  to  show  any  very 
remarkable  power.  He  evidently  wishes  to  be  taken 
for  a  severe  logician ;  but  his  ambition  after  that  cha- 
racter seems  to  us  to  be  much  greater  than  his  claim  to 
it.  As  a  samj)le  of  his  aculeness  and  clearness  of  con- 
ception, and  of  the  ])recision  with  which  lie  expresses 
himself,  we  may  take  his  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the 
s])irit  of  reform  at  the  beginning  of  his  disquisition.  We 
defy  anybody  to  tell  us  what  is  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  "  reform"  throughout  this  deduction.  In- 
deed, it  is  manifest  that  he  scarcely  ever  uses  it  twice  in  the 
same  sense,  while  in  some  cases  it  appears  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  has  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  At  length, 
however,  at  the  top  of  his  sixth  page,  he  favours  us  with 
his  own  definition  of  the  term — feeling,  probably,  when 
he  looked  over  what  he  had  written,  that  it  needed 
interpretation.  "  The  pursuit  of  political  good,"  he 
says,  "  which  is  what  we  mean  when  we  name  the  spirit 
of  reform."  Let  us,  then,  try  this  translation  of  the 
phrase  in  some  of  the  preceding  passages  in  w  hich  it  has 
been  used — each  of  these,  be  it  observed,  being  a  step 
in  what  is  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  very  regular  and 
strict  demonstration.  The  first  in  which  the  word  occurs 
is  the  following : — 

"  A  set  of  men,  whose  pride  and  vanity,  whose  boast  and  glory 
it  lias  been  throughout  their  lives,  that  they  were  the  general 
enemies  of  reform,  and  who  of  course  found  their  account  in  it — 
that  is,  found  this  profession  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  a  suffi- 
cient section  of  the  public  to  obtain  emolument  and  honour  by 
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its  means,  have  been  compelled  to  profess  themselves  the  gener 
friends  of  reform." 

Reform  cannot  here  mean  the  pursuit  of  political  good 
for  of  that  surely  no  class  of  men  ever  made  it  their  boast 
and  their  glory  that  they  were  the  enem.es,  either  ge- 
neral or  panicular.    The  thing  really  lu 
writer,  when  he  wrote  this  sentence,  seems  to  have  btcu 
merely  change  or  innovalion-or,  more  accurately,  he 
Teems^ohav^e  meant  hy  the  word  reform,  /-PWf 
at  the  beo-inning  of  the  sentence,  change  of  any  kmcl, 
and  by  Sie  same  word,  as  employed  at  the  end  o  the  sen- 
tence, either  beneficial  dumge,  or  the  principles  of  he 
late  Reform  Act-it  is  difiicult  to  say  which.  Fiom 
this  uncertainty  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  he  means 
to  affirm,  when  he  says,  in  the  next  ^^^^nce  tha 
the  predominant  section  of  the  public  are  thus  proved  to 
be  now  reformers.    At  any  rale,  however   if  he  means 
bv  reformers  merely  persons  professing_  the  pursuit  ot 
political  good,  the  affirmation  is  no  legitimate  inference 
from  what  preceded  it,  but  a  mere  truism.    He  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  that  the  new  converts-that  is,  the  persons 
who  formerly  made  it  their  boast  and  glory  that  they  were 
the  enemies  of  reform-now  say,  "  that  no  n,en,  not  be- 
reft of  their  reason,  can  now  hope  to  carrv  on  the  go 
vernment  of  this  country  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  spiut 
of  reform  ;— they  justify  their  change  ot  policy  by  saying, 
that  a  clear  and  steady  manifestation  of  pul'l'c  opiinon 
renders  that    expedient  in   government^  which  othe i- 
.vise  would  not  haVe  been  expedient."  It     pl^»;;  ' 
that  the  reform  meant  here  is  the  late  Refoim  Act, 
or  the  changes  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  Us  prin- 
c  pies     But  so  far  from  either  this,  or  change  gene- 
rally, being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  necessarily 
1   -same  thing  with  the  pursuit  of  political  goo,  he 
proceeds  immediately  to  argue  upon  the  supposition  of 
its  being  possibly  the  very  reverse. 

rhe  m°nltoe  .0  m.k.  .l,e  iun.vuion,  to  wL.ch  he  g.ve.  wa, 
as  insignificant  as  possible." 

And  three  or  four  pages  lower  down  he  founds  another 
argument  upon  the  sime  view.    "  The  permanence  o 
Tagacity  of  L  spirit  of  reform,"  he  says,  "  must  depend 
upon  its  tendency  to  produce  good  or  evil      To  be 
Te,  at  this  point,  struck  apparently  with  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  to  his  own  mind,  and  furnishing  to  hi 
eJders.  some°definite  notion  of  the  term  which  he  had 
been  turning  to  such  abundant  account,  he  suddenly 
makes  what  we  must  call  the  sharpest  turn  by  which  w  e 
recollect  ever  to  have  been  carried  round  a  corner  in  all 
our  experience  of  ratiocinative  charioteering.  Hav- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  argument 
used  the  word  reform  in  the  sense  simply  of  change  and 
then  in  the  sense  of  the  late  reform  of  the  representation 
and  having  distinctly  described  it  both  as  that  ot  which 
r  predominant  pai  of  the  public  used  to  make  it  their 
boas^t  and  glory  that  they  were  the  determined  enemi  , 
and  as  thai  which  might  by  possibility  lead  to  evil  in- 
stead of  good,  he  now  deliberately  substitutes  foi  it  the 
new  phrase  "  pursuit  of  good,"  as  its  only  definition  and 
full  equivalent!    The  slyness  with  which  this_  is  done  is 
quite  ludicrous.    Here  is  the  deduction  as  it  proceeds 
after  the  sentence  last  quoted. 

«  There  is  no  need  of  apprehending  that  th^^H'^;?,;:-^;^^;^;^" 
ffrow  tired  of  making  additions  to  us  good.  -  -  'e^*;''^ 
?  Inp  ^ition  ;  assfnne  that  the  pursuit  f<^'^,;^^^^^; 
ininate,  not  merely  in  disappo.ntmen  bn  ^^d^  y-t  e^^^ 
n.ay  conclude  with  certainty  tlutt  it  will  not  be  ot  '  '  f  "  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Tliis  then  is  the  question  which  awaits  us-Does  the  pn  suit  ot 
Lnd  to  go'od  or  to  evil?  This  is  ^^^^^^l 
terms  of  which  appear  to  supply  its  answer.   Ihe  pursuit  ot  any 


thing  means  a  tendency  towards  the  attainment  of  i'-  Jl'^ 
suit  of  good,  therefore,  is  a  tendency  towards  the  attainment  ot  it. 
It  is  immediately  after  this  feat  of  syllogistic  prowess, 
which  whether  in  arduousness  or  in  effective  accomplish- 
ment,'we  will  venture  to  say  has  never  yet  l^een  sur- 
passed   that  the  formal  definition  already  quoted  is  at 
encth  brought  forward.  It  is  given  W:th  the  lo  Tnumphe 
air  suitable"  to  the  occasion :-"  We  tlnnk,  therefore 
ejaculates  this  Hercules  of  Dialectics,  takmg  breath  alter 
his  labours,  , 
"  We  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  clear  case  that  the  PursuU  of 
political  good-lwhich  is  what  we  mean  when  we  name  the  spuU 
of  reform— has  a  tendency  towards  the  attainment  ot  it . 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  CVI. 

Of  the  ten  articles  which  this  number  contains  we  have 
had  time  to  look  only  into  three  or  four.    We  can, 
therefore,  do  little  more  than  merely  enumerate  the  sub- 
jects treated  of.    There  are  three  artie  es  abou  the 
American  people  or  goyernment-one  ot 
ever,  that  on  the  lately  repubhshed  Essays  of  I  er 
Ames,  is  in  the  main  a  dissertation  on  home  politics 
-of  course  in  the  usual  tone  of  this  journal.  The 
only  other  political  article  is  a  notice,  or   rather  a 
reprint  (for  the  pamphlet  is  given  nearly  entire,  and 
i?e  connnentary  consists  of  little  more  than  a  lew  in- 
terlections  and  points  of  admiration  stuck  in  here  and 
;Se  between  brackets-a  mode  of  manufacturing  an 
article  which  has  sometimes  other  advantages  besides 
facility  and  dispatch)  of  the  lucubrations  ot  Mess  . 
Tomkins  and  Jenkins  on  the  Aristoci^cy.    Among  the 
niiscellaneous  papers,  is  one  on  ^r.  Hope  s  History 
Architecture  by  a  somewhat  intolerant  partisan  o  the 
dlslicS  scSol.'  The  readers  of  the  '  Printing  Machme' 
will  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  this  critic  praises  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  edited.    H'at  im- 
pudent and  trumpery  publication,  '  The  Georgian  Lia, 
"disposed  of  in  an  annihilating  article-one  o  the  vevy 
happiest  of  those  dissections  of  the  living  subjec  or 
which  '  The  Quarterly-so  savage  and  Q--^^' 
Ion-  been  famous.    In  this  instance,  at  east  the  ex- 
posure is  as  richly  merited  as  it  i«  ;--\l-f^^^^  f^^^^^^^ 
complete.    But  the  most  striking-  article  in  the  Number 
s  tle  one  entitled  'English  Charity,'-evident  y  froin 
the  pen  of  Sir  Francis  Head.    It  is  an  account  of  the 
a   ua  sta  e  ofthe  poor  in  England,  as  ascertained  by 
ii  personal  inspeclion  of  the  writer  in  his  capacity  of 
one  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.     Noth  ng  so 
Graphic  and  powerful  has  yet  been  written  on  this  in- 
ties ting  subject,  as  the  series  of  vivid  sketches  we  have 
here     They  are  indeed  more  like  pictures  than  descnp- 
onJ_or  we  should  rather  say,  m'ore  like  rea  scenes 
uui  either;  for  we  seem  to  see  the  persons  brought 
belore  us  wiUi  ourvery  eyes,  and  to  hear  f^^^^' 
The  article,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
■  neat  effec     It  is  so  evidently  no  mere  theorists  expos.- 
Tion  buftlie^-lain  straight-foiward  statement  of  apract.c^ 

,a  and  is  so  full  of  ctarnestness  and  heart,  as  well  as  of 
Sand  of  the  spirit  of  truth  ^1'^^^  it  can  hard^^^^^^^^^^^ 
brin-  over  many  of  those  who  may  have  hitheito  l  a 
doubts  as  to  that  matter,  to  a  conviction  of  tl-thoroug  y 
vicious  character  of  our  former  system  of  poor-laws,  and 
:rmore lavourable  thoughts  even  of  those  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  late  amendment  act  which  it  has  been 
most  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  disclaim  against 
and  vilify.   


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

the  arrangements  for  opening  which  are  in  a  state  ol  con 
siderable  forwardness. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE : 


April, 


Louih  Mechanics  Inslilitte.~lhe  RifrM  Honourable  C. 
Tennyson  has  accepted  the  office  of  President  of  this 
Institution,  to  which  he  has  liberally  presented  a  cast  of 
the  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  Roubiliac,  258  volumes  of 
valuable  works,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas. 

Carlisle  Mechanics'  Institute. — At  the  third  half-yearly 
meetins^,  held  last  week,  it  was  stated,  that  during  the 
preceding  session,  twenty  lectures  had  been  delivered ; 
thirteen  of  which,  upon  political  economy,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  gentlemen  of  the  city.  After  paying  for  the 
use  of  a  lecture-room,  expenses  of  printing,  &c.,  there  re- 
mained of  the  proceeds  of  these  lectures,  a  balance  of 
nearly  11.  In  the  course  of  the  half-year,  seventy-six  new 
members  liad  joined  the  Institution,  which  now  contains 
352  members. 

Education  in  England. — A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  education  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  into  the  application  and  effects  of  the  grant,  made  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  further  grants 
in  aid  of  education,  and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
upon to  the  House. 

Education  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie  has 
given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  will  move, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  education  in  Scotland. 

Glassow  North  Quarter  Library. — It  appears  that  in 
this  district  of  Glasgow,  a  library  was  established  sixteen 
years  ago,  which  is  now  managed  by  directors,  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  These  directors  are  annually 
elected  by,  and  from  among,  the  members  ;  and  the  only 
qualification  for  membership  is  a  quarterly  subscription  of 
1,?.  In  order,  however,  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the 
library  as  extensively  as  possible,  works  are  allowed  to  be 
read  at  the  rate  of  one  half-penny  a  volume  per  week,  by 
those  who  cannot,  without  inconvenience,  raise  the  quar- 
terly subscription  ;  and,  under  certain  regulations,  a  few 
individuals  are  ]jermitted  to  attend  the  library  without 
any  payment  whatever  being  demanded.  The  library 
contains  2200  well-selected  volumes. 

Carlisle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — This 
Society  now  consists  of  fifty  members,  and  its  first  meeting 
took  place  on  the  Gth  of  April,  when  an  address  was  read 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  institution.  Preparations  are  making  for  the 
formation  of  a  museum. 

Liverjwol  Mechanics'  Institute. — We  stated,  some  time 
ago,  that  it  was  intended  to  erect  an  appropriate  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  this  Institution,  and  we  now  learn  that 
the  arrangements  for  effecting  this  object  are  so  far  com- 
pleted, that  plans  have  been  called  for,  in  order  that  the 
building  may  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  A  pre- 
mium of  twenty  guineas  will  be  given  to  the  architect 
whose  plan  is  selected  ;  and  one  of  ten  guineas  to  the 
second  best  design.  The  new  building  will  occupy  1900 
square  yards,  and  will  comprise  a  lecture-room  capable  of 
containing  from  1000  to  1200  persons;  a  comfortable 
house  for  the  keeper  ;  an  apparatus  room  ;  a  laboratory 
and  chemical  class-room  ;  a  class-room  for  the  English 
language,  capable  of  containing  from  eighty  to  120  per- 
sons; one  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  160  or  200 
persons;  one  for  mathematics,  for  eighty  or  120  persons; 
one  for  receiving  musical  instruction,  for  forty  or  fifty 
persons;  one  for  figure-drawing,  for  eighty  or  120  persons; 
one  for  landscape,  perspective,  and  architectural  drawing, 
for  160  or  200  persons;  one  for  mechanical  drawing,  for 
sixty  or  eighty  persons  ;  one  for  geography,  use  of  maps, 
globes,  &c.,  for  fifty  or  sixty  persons  ;  one  for  the  study  of 
the  French  language,  for  fifty  or  sixty  persons  ;  one  for 
other  continental  languages,  lor  thirty  or  forty  persons; 
making,  in  all,  eleven  class-rooms,  capable  of  containing 
about  1000  pupils,  and  affording  the  opportunity  of  in- 
structing, at  the  same  time,  this  large  number,  in  eleven 
different  branches  of  knowledge  and  art.  Besides  this  ac- 
commodation, there  will  be  a  library  and  reading-room,  a 
committee-room,  a  museum-room  for  casts,  models,  &c. ; 
and  cellaring  will  be  constructed,  from  which,  probably, 
the  committee  may  derive  an  annual  rent. 


Chester  Mechanics'  I?istiiute.— The  Committee  iiave 
been  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  with  the 
sum  of  50/.,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  lor  the 
opening  of  the  Institution  are  nea'rly  completed. 

Derby  Mechanics'  Institution.— Jose\)h  Strutt,  Esq.,  the 
President,  has  presented  to  the  Institution  a  cabinet,  con- 
taining a  large  assortment  of  mineral  specimens,  and  other 
objects  of  science,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  museum,  which  it  is 
intended  to  form. 

Lectures. — Mr.  Smith's  lectures  on  improved  education 
for  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  have  been  attended 
at  Bristol  and  Clifton,  by  upwards  of  1000  persons.— A 
lecture  has  been  delivered  at  the  Colchester  Mechanics' 
Institute,  by  Mr.  Upton,  an  operative,  on  the  importance 
of  educating  the  lower  classes. — The  last  lecture,  for  the 
present  session,  at  the  Lewes  Mechanics'  Institute,  was 
given,  last  week,  on  acoustics,  by  Mr.  D.  Robinson. — A 
useful  lecture  has  been  given  at  the  Beverley  Mechanics- 
Institute,  by  Mr.  Wharton,  on  criminal  jurisprudence, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  various  modes  of  trial. 

Hertford  Mechanics'  Inslitute.—The  first  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  a  few  days  ago.  It 
has  been  joined  by  120  members,  and  thirteen  additional 
members  will  be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  periodical 
assembly.  In  future,  the  terms  of  subscription  will  be  2*. 
per  quarter,  instead  of  \s.  per  month. 

Liverpool  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Commercial  Institu- 
tion.— This  newly-established  Institution,  established  on 
the  plan  of  the  City  of  London  Institution,  is  proceeding 
with  much  success,  and  is  supported  by  men  of  all  parties. 
In  the  French  classes  there  are  above  130  pupils  ;  and  a 
class  has  been  just  formed  for  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  which  is  conducted,  gra- 
tuitously, by  Mr.  Tate,  author  of  the  "  Universal  Cambist." 
Such  an  Institution,  when  its  plan  is  fully  in  operation, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  mercantile  clerks  and 
young  men  of  Liverpool,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended. 

Agricultural  Schools. — A  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  "  Labourers'  Friend  Society," 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  schools  of 
the  above  description. 

The  Lincoln  Gazette  of  Friday,  April  17,  says: — "It 
having  been  proposed  to  the  Rev.  "W.  M.  Harrard,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Lynn,  to 
have  monthly  lectures  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  a 
view  to  gratify  the  desire  for  information  which  exists 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  Society,  the  first  lec- 
ture was  on  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  the  second, 
which  was  given  on  Friday,  April  10,  was  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  reading.  The  school-room  was 
crowded  on  both  occasions,  and  the  audience  appeared 
highly  pleased  with  this  new  feature  in  Methodism." 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


LINNtEAN  SOCIETY. 

April  21.' — The  Duke  of  Somerset  having  taken  the 
Chair,  a  paper  by  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.  on  the  Genus  Phe- 
dia,  was  read.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  from  America 
was  presented  from  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Amongst  other  pre- 
sents to  the  Society  w-e  noticed  Mr.  Gould's  beautiful  work, 
a  Monograph  on  the  Trogonidse,  and  a  new  number  of  his 
very  valuable  work  on  British  Birds.  The  very  spirited 
style,  in  defiance  of  the  great  expense,  in  which  this  last 
publication  is  brought  out,  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragement ;  no  work  has  ever  been  produced  in  this 
country  (hat  can  at  all  compete  with  it  in  fidelity  of  re- 
presentation, and  especially  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  colouring  of  the  plumage  is  displayed. 


CAMBRIDGE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting,  a  jiaper  was  read  by  Augustus  de 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  containing  remarks  on 
the  Memoir  of  M.  Abel,  relative  to  the  algebraical  ex- 
pression of  the  roots  of  equations,  which  are  connected  liy 
the  law  of  periodic  functions.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Wheweil 
exhibited  and  explained  a  new  anemometer,  tlie  object  of 
which  is  to  measure  the  whole  amount  of  wind  which  blows 
in  each  direction,  in  a  given  time. 


1835. 
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MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Tobacco. — America  consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  tobacco  iu 
chewing.  Tlie  manufactory  which  I  visited  appeared  exclusively 
occupied  in  preparing  it  for  this  purpose.  The  first  process  de- 
volves on  the  oldest  negresses,  who  assort  the  diifereut  kinds  of 
leaves.  Tlie  stalks  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  tobacco  rolled  on 
a  table  till  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  form.  I  shudder  when 
I  think  of  those  excessively  dirty  hands  which  handled  the  very 
tobacco  that  was  soon  after  to  be  chewed  by  elegant  amateurs 
The  most  disgusting  ])art,  however,  of  the  whole  preparation 
was  the  manufactiire  of  the  tobacco  of  inferior  quality.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  witness  these  preparations  once,  to  take  a  dis- 
like to  tobacco  for  life. — Arfwedson. 

Metropolitan  and  Surrey  Prisons. — A  return  has  just  been 
printed,  of  the  numbers  and  classes  of  the  prisoners  in  the  several 
county  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  Surrey,  Bliddlesex,  and 
the  city  of  London.  By  this  return,  the  .state  of  these  establisli- 
ments  in  August  last,  appears  to  have  been  as  under: — 

Committed  fovtriiil  as 
Convictotl       TO^juea  and  vagiilionds  ; 
Surrey.  riisuneis.    examination  for  debt, &c.  Totals. 

I5ii.^tonHouse  of  Correction.  M^iU's  169 
Females  J  9 


Horsemonger  Lane 


Guildford  Gaol 


218  Nona 

M.  78  Debtors 
F.  8 


218 


M.  109 
F.  9 


Kingston  House  of  Correction  M. 


86 

7B  Rogues  and  v.igabonils 
10 


19 
5 


•2i  None 


MiDDLKSEX. 

Clevkenwell  Prison 


ColdbatU  Fields  Prison 


Giltspur  Street 


Newgate  Prison 
Totliill  Fields  Prison 


118  204 

.  23 

8 

31  119 


24 
563 


F. 84  192 


Total 

.    M.  103 

F.  0 

108  Trial  or  examination 

.    M.  7'23 
F,  279 


995  None         .       .       .       .  995 
M.  77  For  want  of  sureties         M.  51 
F.     6  Examiiiation,vagrauts,&c.  F.14 

C5  148 

For  trial,  171 ;  acqiiitteil  on 
99     the  score  of  insanitj,  5   .  176  2/5 

M.  92  For  trial,  &c.  .  .  M.  76 
F.  70  y-  57 


162 


133  295 


Total  ....  1905 

If  we  inquire  into  the  proportion  which  the  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  bear  to  the  population  of  each  of  these  two  counties 
respectively,  we  shall  find  it  to  afford  the  subsequent  results  :  — 

Number  of    About  1  in 
Population,  1834.  Prisoners. 
1.435,000  1905 
515,000  565 


Middlesex  and  City  of  London 
Surrey  . 


every 
753  souls. 
911  — 


Total  population  1,950,000 


2470  Average  about  1  iu 
every  789  souls. 


Recent  Foreign  Pullications.  —  (French.)  —  Barthelettiy, 
'  L'Eneide,'  traduite  en  vers  Francais ;  to  form  four  vols.  8vo. 
*  Capefyue,  '  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  La  Fronde,  et  le  Regne  de 


Jjouis  XIV.' — D'Orbigny,  '  Voyage  de  I'Amerique  M^ridionale, 
182G-1833;'  75  parts,  4to.  at  12^  fr.  per  part. — A.  Dalloz  et 
autres,  •  Dictionnaire  General  et  Raisonne  de  Legislation,  de 
Doctrine,  et  de  Jurisprudence  en  Matiere  Civile,'  tome  i.  (A — 
CES)  4to.  12  fr. —  Genin,  '  De  la  Societe  Chrctienne  au  4eme 
Siecle  ;'  8vo.  C  fr. — Miitel,  '  Flore  Fran^aise,  destinee  anx  Her- 
borisations  tome  i.  18mo.  8  fr. — Roiijniioc,  '  Histoire  Pittoresque 
de  I'Angleterre,  et  de  ses  Possessions,'  &c.  ;  tome  i.  'J-^'^  fr.,  to  be 
completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. —  Carrel,  •  CEuvies  Completes  de  P.  L. 
Courier;'  4  vols.  Cvo.  14  fr. — St.  Marc  Gi/'ardiii,  '  De  I'lnstruc- 
tion  Intermediaire  et  de  son  etat  dans  le  Midi  de  rAUemagne 
(Berne,  Hofwyl,  Zurich,  Baviere)  ;'  8vo.  3  fr. — J/njuis,  '  Origiiie 
de  tons  les  Cukes,  par  Dupuis ;'  ed.  augm.  first  3  vols.  8v. — 'Dic- 
tionnaire Technologique,  vol.  xxii.  (UR — Z).  8vo.  74  f''- — TliiLau- 
deau,  '  Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire  (1709-1 815),'  vols.  i.  and  iv.  8vo. 
10  fr. —  Gcraudeau,  '  Souvenirs  de  I'ltalie,  la  Sicile,  la  Grece,  lea 
lies  loniennes,  et  la  Turquie ;'  8vo.  7^  fr. — Chausenque,  '  Les 
Pyrenees,  ou  Voyage  pedestre  de  totites  les  regions  de  ces  Mon- 
tagnes  ;'  2  vols.  8vo. — Rrffitier,  '  Tableau  de  la  Ville  Eternelle  ;' 
8vo.  C  {v.—De  Lagardc,  '  Voyage  dans  le  pays  des  Basques  ;'  8vo. 
2;j  fr. —  De  Ponlecoitlutit.,  '  Theorie  analytique  du  Systeme  du 
Monde;'  tome  iii.  8vo.  12  fr. —  Cniveilhier,  '  Anatomie  Descrip- 
tive ;'  tome  iii.  8vo.  5  fr. — Boue,  '  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geolo- 
gique  de  France;'  anne  1833;  tome  v.  8vo. —  Lecus,  '  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Lepidopteres,  onPapillons  etrangers;'  1st  part,  8vo. 
pi.  CO  c.  col.  Ml  fr. — Paulet,  '  Traite  des  Champignons;'  parts  31 
to  42,  with  50  pi.  6  fr.  per  part.  The  whole  work  of  2  vols,  and 
205  pi.  290  fr. — '  Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde;'  vol.  viii. 
8vo.  5  fr, — DezoLry,  '  Rome  au  siecle  d'Augnste ;'  4  vols.  8vo. 
2G  fr. — Delil'.e,  'Distribution  m^thodique  de  la  Famille  des  Gra- 
minees,  par  C.  S.  Kundt;'  2  vols.  fol.  with  2i0  plates,  jiart  i. ; 
to  be  completed  in  44  parts,  at  12  fr.  each. —  Tcmmira-k,  '  Manuel 
d'Ornithologie  ;'  3  vols.  8vo.  22  fr. — '  De  i'Alleraagne  ;' 
2  vols.  8vo.  15  fr. —  Schiller,  '  CEuvres  Completes  ;'  4th  part,  8vo. 

to  form  2  vols.  8vo  (German.) — EndlicAer  et  Hoffmatin,  Frag- 

mentaTheotisea  ;'  4to. —  Professor  Picker,  '  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;'  2nd  ed.  8vo.  2  d(d. —  G.  Her- 
mann, '  Opuscula  ;'  8vo.  vol.  vi.  3  dol. —  F.  H.  Bothe,  '  Hcmieri 
Carmina  ;'  (Odysseje)  i.-viii.  8vo.  21  gr. —  Flugel,  '  Corani 
Textus  Arabicus;'  1.  4to.  6|  dol. —  Sc/iotI,  'Genera  Filicum  ;' 
fasc.  i.  et  ii.  with  5  fol  plates,  4  dol. — Slnder,  '  Geology  of  the 
Western  Alps  of  Switzerland  ;'  8vo.  4  dol. —  Prufessor  Heiisinger, 
'General  History;'  (1st  part,  History  of  Mankind)  8vo.  2  dol. 
for  4  parts. —  Stolle,  '  The  Revolution  of  Saxony;'  1830,  1831, 
8vo.  1  dol. — Drs.  J'dger  and  Riecke,  '  Guide  to  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  3rd  part,  l^dol. —  /ff!e/(/fr,  '  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  National  Literature  of  Germany  ;'  partii.  2ud 
ed.  8vo. —  Fun  Krlach,  '  Popular  Ballads  of  the  Germans;'  vol.  ii. 
pts.  i.  to  iv.  at  10  gr.  per  part. — H.  Heine,  '  The  Saloon,'  vol.  ii. 
8vo.  1^  dol. — K.  E.  Schmiil,  'General  State-Archives  of  Europe,' 
1.  8vo.  2^  dol.  per  vol. —  Lindemunn,  '  Corpus  Grammaticor.  La- 
tinor.  ;'  vol.  iii.  4to.  5|  dol. — Friccius,  '  Military  Criminal  Code 
of  Prussia;'  8vo.  11  dol. — iSj;«//(,  '  Enumeratio  Graminearum 
vol.  ii.  5  fl.  24  k. — '  Illustrations  of  the  Archduchy  of  Lower 
Austria;'  4th  vol.  8vo.  2  dol. — Menzels,  '  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;'  part  vi.  to  foi'm  one  vol.  8vo.  15  gr. — (Italian.) — Lettcre 
inedite  d'  illustri  Italian!  che  fioriscono  dal  principio  del  .Secolo 
xvii.  8vo. —  Tosi,  '  Notizia  di  una  Ediz.  sconosciuta  del  poema  ro- 
manesco  la  Spagna ;'  8vo. — Nicolassi/ia,  '  Novelle  varie  Piemon- 
tesi  ;'  2  vols.  8vo. — Eandi,  '  Statist  ica  d.  provincia  di  Saluzzo;' 
4to.  part  i. — '  Tre  Novelle  inedite  di  L.  Carniani  d'' Jlgarolli 
8vo. —  Colla,  'Herbarium  pedem  cutanum  ;'  vol.  iii.  8vo. — (.Spa- 
nish.)— Coleccion  de  Novelas  historicas  EspaColas  ;'  vol.  xix.— 
Vignera,  '  La  Fisiologia  y  Patologia  de  la  Muger  ;'  4  vols.  4to. — 
De  Margaiies,  '  Tres  Curtas  sobrc  los  vicios  de  la  Instruccio  pub- 
lica  in  Espaiia  ;'  8vo. — '  Historia  de  los  Derechos,  Romano,  Cano- 
nico,  Espafiol ;'  8vo. 


Speedily  will  be  publislied.dedic.afed  to  Farl  Spencer. 

A  DISCOURSE  of  NATURAL  THEO- 

LOGY,  sbowing  tbo  Nature  of  the  Evidence 
and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study.  13y  IIenrv 
Lord  Brougham,  F.U.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  France.  (Being  the  lirst  volume 
of  Pu'ey  illustrated.  The  other  two  will  be  pub- 
lished in  July). 
London :  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

Just  published,  price  6(i. 

THOUGHTS   UPON   THE  ARISTO- 
CRACY. By  Is.iAO  ToMKiNs,  Gent.  Fourth 
edition. 

Also,  price  Grf. 
A  LETTER   ADDRESSED  to  ISAAC  TOM- 
KINS,  Gknt.   By  Pktf.r  Jenkins. 
Fourth  edition.    With  a  Postcript. 
London:  Ileui^  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall,  East, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CORPOR.ATION  REPORT.— BY  AUTHORITY. 
This  day  is  published, 

■REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS 

for  INQUIRING  into  the  STATE  of  the  MU- 
NICIPAL CORPORATIONS;  with  the  Appen- 
ni.xES,  containing  the  Separate  Reports  on  e.ich 
Corporation.  In  Two  Parts.  Folio.  Price  25s. 
eacli  Part,  bound  in  cloth. 

By  permission  of  the  Secrclary  of  State  for  tlie 
Home  Department,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taken,  for  iiublic  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Commission,  Early  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pul>lisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  some  of 
the  Reports  of  particular  places  a  few  additional 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

London :  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  strcet. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OP  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  are  published, 
1. 

rJISTORICAL  PICTURES.— ENG- 

'-^  LAND.  Vol.  I.  Witli  forty-two  Wood-euts 
after  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.   Price  3s.  6rf. 

2. 

HISTORIC  SKETCHES.— SPAIN  and  POR- 
TUGAL. With  eight  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  Piice 
2s.  6d. 

Tlic  two  volumes  form  the  first  issue  of  the  Series 
entitled  The  Library  for  the  Y'ouno;  which  will 
be  continued  from  time  to  time,  though  not  at  peri- 
odical intervals. 

London:  Charles  ICnight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 
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NOW  HEADY,  ; 

rpHE  FOURTH  VOLUMK  of  MAR- 

TIN'S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLO- 
NIES, compiisin',' AFRICA  uiul  AC>TK ALASI A. 
With  Accurate  M^ips  and  Ollicial  Tables.    8vo.  '2ls. 

The  POEMS  of  tlie  Hon.  WILLIAM  ROBERT 
SPENCER,  with  HIS  LIEE.    Small  8vo.  76-.6'/. 

The  SONGS  of  ENGLAND  and  SC  OTLAND. 
Vol.  I.  uniform  with  ALL.iN  Cunningham's  EDi  rici.v 
of  the  WoKKs  of  Robert  Burns.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated, 5s. 

TALES  of  the  WARS  of  MONTROSE.  By  the 
Ettrick  Shei'Heiu).    In  3  vols.  i>ust  8vo.  31.'.  tirf. 

"  Hogg's  Talcs! — rough,  but  racy,  and  welcome." 
—Lord  Byron. 

The  JOURNAL  of  the  HEART.  Second  Series. 
By  Lady  Chaulotte  Buky.    Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  WILL  WATCH.  By 
the  Author  of  Cavendish.  3  vols,  jiost  8vo.  31s.  Crf. 

James  Cochrane  and  Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place. 

WORKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  SdCliCTY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  1st  of  May  h  ill  be  published, 

THE     PENNY    MAGAZINE,  Part 
XXXVII.    Price  6./. 
The  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA,  Part  XXVIII. 
Price  9(/.    The  Tliird  \'olinne  is  now  completeil,  and 
may  be  had.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  uniformly 
with  the  First  Vulinne,  price  7s.  6''. 

The  GALLERY  of  PORTRAITS,  No.  XXXVI. > 
containing  Portraits  and  Memoi.-'S  of  Mrs.  Sinnoxs, 
L'Hoi  iTAi.,  and  Br.AKE.  Imperial  Svo.  price  L's.  iirl. 
The  Second  Part  of  the  re-issue  of  tliis  Work,  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day,  contains  Portraits  and  Me- 
moirs of  Watt,  Ti'iiENNE,  Biivi.E,  Nev.ton,  Mi- 
chael .\NcJELo,  and  Mol.iKliE,  price  5s. 

The  LIBRARY  "t  J;NI'1;!M'.\INING  KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part  v.,  bi  iii-  til.'  I'lLsl  I'.irtof  the  Second 
Volume  of  CiiiMiNAi.  Tiuai.s,  eonUiiniug  an  account 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  wiili  the  Trial  of  the  Con- 
spirators. 

London :  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 

On  the  1st  of  March  was  published,  in  demy  8vo., 
l)rice  2s.  Gfi.,  Part  1.  of  a 

T-jlSTORY  of  BRITISH  FISHES.  By 

William  Yabrei.l,  F.L.S.  Containing  fignres- 
and  descriptions  of  hfteen  species,  and  nine  illus, 
Irative  Vignettes;  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  Part  II. 
containing  figures  of  si.\teen  species,  and  five  vig- 
nettes. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  fourteen  Monthly 
Parts,  forming  two  handsome  ^  nlnmrs.  demyocta^'o, 
containing  belween  4U0  and  50U  dLdiueations  ol* 
Fishes,  and  pictorial  juld  other  vignettes,  eugrin  ed 
in  the  very  best  manner  on  wood.  The  drawing, 
are  made  from  the  fishes  in  the  possessiiui  <d'  the 
author,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence; 
and  very  many  of  them  will  now  be  ligured  for  tlie 
first  time. 

A  few  Copies  will  be  printed  on  royal  8vo.,  price 
5.?.,  and  a  very  limited  number  on  imperial  8vo.  (lo 
be  delivered  ^vhen  complete),  to  range  \^■ith  tlic  dif 
ferent  editions  of  Bewicli's  British  Birds. 

I.ondon:  John  Van  Voorst,  3,  Paternoster-row, 
near  CliCiixiside. 

With  coloured  Plates. 
Publishing  Montldy;  large  Is.  Cd.,  small  l.t. 
A  FI>ORAL  RK.GISTKU,  without  extra 
charge,  is  a<lded  to  THE  BOTANIC  GAR- 
DEN, or  Magazine  of  Ilartiy  Flowering  Plants. 

By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S. 

Each  Number  will  now  contain  twenty  engraved 
representations;  namely,  ynrit  li inures  of  ornamental 
hardy  flowering  plants,  exquisitely  and  truly  coloured 
from  nature;  with  ever\  s[ieeies  (,1  iMlunnation  tli;it 
the  cultivator  of  a  llouer-gardm  eau  ile^ire:  and 
sixteen  neatly-eiigra%  ed  luiiiiature  irprrsentatioiis 
of  the  most  rare  ami  beautiful  exnlie  jihinls,  suilalde 
to  the  stove,  the  greenhouse,  or  the  ti^n  ii  garden: 
with  tabidar  heads  and  desei  iplions,euritainiii;.;  their 
names  and  derivations,  measnr.  inent  of  eaeli  plant, 
of  its  leaf,  and  of  its  fiower  ;  iis  lialjit,  eountrv,  co- 
lour, blossom-months,  popular  cliaracter,  culture,  ^c. 
The  whole  combined  in  a  form  wliich  is  acknow- 
ledged the  most  elegant  ever  attempted  as  an  illus- 
trated plant  register. 

The  /Vuctarium  (added  last  year}  containing  mis- 
celland'^js  Horticultural  intelligence,  discoveries, 
and  otiicr  Interesting  information,  will  be  given  as 
usual. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  therefore,  now  contains  its 
original  (luantily  of  matter,  with  the  m{)ntlily  a<idition 
of  tlie  Floral  Register,  and  tlie  Atlctarium,  w  itiiout 
any  advance  of  price.  It  constitutes  three  distinct 
works  proceeding  simultaneously,  although  at  so 
low  a  jirice. 

No.  121,  tlie  commencement  of  Volume  6,  was  pub- 
lished Jan.  1st.  Tlie  volumes  are  independent  of 
each  other.  Volume  5  and  Part  10,  in  boards,  are 
uow  ready. 

Luudou:  Stmpkiu  and  Marshall,  Slietn  ood  and  Co. 


ETON  SCHOOL.— FRENCH  BOOKS. 
1. 

"PRENCH  EXERCISES  (Familiar  and 

Conversational)  for  Writing  and  Viva-Vtice 
Practice;  containing  Tables  and  Rules  on  the  Syn- 
tax and  Grammar,  besides  Vocabul.iries  and  Dia- 
!o;;u,'s  on  common  topics  of  Conversation. — 200 
pages,. -is.  (\,!.  bd. 

•A.  CIIOIX  EN  PROSE  ET  EN  VERS,  avec  la 
IMiraseolugie  Comparee  ct  Expliquee.  Third  Edi- 
tion.— 5t)0  pages,  7s.  Gd.  bd. 

3.  PIIRASEOLOGIE  COMPAPvEE  sold  sepa- 
rate, 3s.  bd. 

4.  DK'TIONNAIRE  DES  VERBES  FRAN- 
CAIS;  shosving  the  Case  and  Mood  which  tliey 
require  after  them.  Second  Edition. — 400  pages, 
7s.  bds. 

By  J.  C.  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton. 
The  '  Choix'  and  'Exercises'  have  been,  by  com- 
mand of  the  ,A.nthorities,  adopted  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich,  for  the  use  of  the  Gentle- 
men Cadets. 

J.  Souter,  School  Library,  73,  St.  Paul's  Climxh- 
Yard. 


Just  Puljlished,  a  Second  Edition,  with  Notes,  12mo. 
price  7s.  bound. 

yOYAGK  DE  POLYCLKTE,  on  Let- 

trus  Uoiiiainos,  abre^o  de  I'omTage  original  tie 
M.  le  liiuoii  do  Tlieis,  a  I'usage  de  la  Jeuucssc.  Par 
M.  de  Houu-r-oN, 

'J'lio  A<h  eiitmt'S  of  tlio  son  of  Cranlor  have  long 
honoured  tlie  iiame  of  the  Itaujii  de  Theis,  not  only 
by  the  trvith  of  Ihoir  iK'sciiiitiuii  of  Itoiuan  manners, 
custonLS,  mid  ni>liLulu>ns,  Imt  ;il>u  l)\  the  elegance 
of  blyle,  the  exei  llt-iici-  nt  sriitiiiiciil.  and  the  ^lerfec- 
tioii  of  inorahty,  u  ilh  u  hk  li  lliey  an-  ornaineiitod. 

The'  TravoU  lit  the  Yuuni^  Aii:uhai?is  Uuuished 
the  nioiU  l  for  tliose  of  I'olycU'tes ;  iiiiil,  as  the  plan 
wa-;  the  >.ame,  so  is  this  work,  in  its  e.M'culiun,  o^juallv 
Correct  and  nnexceptionahle  ;  and  it  may  be  a.s- 
serted,  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  '  Tia%ul,'  of 
Polyletes*  will  make  us  as  fully  acquainled  wilU  the 
li  e,  mauneis,  aud  customs,  of  the  Uoniaus,  as  that  of 
Anacharsis  did  with  those  of  the  Greeks. 
J.  Souter,  School  Librarv,  73,  St,  Paul's  CUureli- 
Vard. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 
T^HE  FRENCH  DRAMA,  illustrated  by 

Arj,'uments  in  ]■hl^,'U^h  at  the  head  of  each 
Scene;  with  Notes,  critical  aud  explanatory.  By 

A.  (jOMBEUT. 

Under  the  above  title,  a  selection  from  the  best  pro- 
dnitions  of  the  Frencdi  dramatic  writers  is  now  in 
course  of  publication,  Iv.  (ifi. each, neatly  half-bound, 
and  la.  stitched.    The  tbllowing  are  published; — 

HY  MOTaEUE. 

L'Arare.  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui. 

Le   Bourgeois   Gentil-  Le  Misanthrope. 

hoinme.  Le  TaitutVe. 

Le  Mahide  Imaginaire.  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Ia's  Fourberies  de  Sea-  Les  Precienses  Ridicules, 

pio.  L'Keole  des  Maris. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes.  Amphitryon. 

BY  RACINK. 

Andromacpie.  Les  Plaidcurs. 

Athalie.  FIsther. 
La  Theba'i'de  ;  on,  les  Ipliigenie. 

Fivres  Ennemis.  Britannieus. 
Alexandre.  Baja/.et. 
Berenice.  Phcdre. 
Mithridates. 

MuLiERE,  iu  3  vols,  bound,  15.?.    Racink,  in  3  vols, 
bound,  \os. 

J.  Souter,  School  Library,  73,  St.  Paul's  Cliurch- 
Vard. 


MOOllE  S  IIISTOUY  OF  IRELAND. 
This  day  is  published,  in  fooslcap  3vo,,  with  a  Vig 
uetle, 

'T'lIE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    Vol.  I.  price  6s.  in  cloth. 
Forming  Vol.  65  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 

CI.'icl-.DIA. 

CO.MPLETE  WORKS   published  in  the  CABI- 
NET UF  HlSltlRY. 
SCOTLAND.    liv  Sm  W.  Scotx.    2  vols.  12s. 
ITALIAN  REPUBLICS.    By  J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 

MONUI.     1  vol.  0'. 

NETHERLANDS.  By  T.  C.  Grattan.  1  vol 
6s. 

OUTLINES  of  HISTORY.   By  Thos.  Keigut- 

LEY,     1  vol.  6s. 

FRANCE.    BvE.E.Ck.ave.   3  vols.  18s. 
UNITED  ST.iTKS  of  AMERICV.  2  vols.  12s 
POLAND.    By  S.  A.  Dunham.    1vol.  6s. 
CHRONOLOGY  of  HISTORY.    By  Sir  II.  Ni 

COLAS.     1  vol.     6  s. 

The  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.  2 
vols.  12s. 

SPAIN  aud  PORTUG.^lL.  By  S.  A.  Dunham 
5  vols.  30s. 

EUROPE  during  MIDDLE  .\GES.  By  S.  A. 
Dunham.    -1  vols.  24s. 

SWITZERLAND.    I  vol.  fis. 

FALL  of  the  RO.MAN  EMPIRE.  By  Sismondi 
2  vols.  12s. 

London  i  Longman  aud  Co, ;  and  John  Taylor. 


ENGLISH  CLASSIC  LIBRARY. 

New  Editions  of  the  principal  Authors  are  now  beau- 
liluUy  re-priuted  on  the  best  paper. 

pHE.AP  EDITIONS  of  the  STAND- 

ARD  AUTHORS;  with  Frontispieces  and 
Vignettes  engraved  in  the  best  manner  by  Heath, 
Fiuden,  Rolls,  &c.  from  Drawings  by  Corbould. 

1.  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  intended  for  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  People , 
iu  whicli  the  lirst  principles  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  are  fully  explained.  By  the  Rev 
J.  JoiCE.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  185  Wood 
Cuts.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Price,  bound  in 
cloth,  6*. 

This  is  the  best  introduction  to  these  subjects 
whicfi  has  yet  been  published." 

2.  The  Complete  POETICAL  WORKS  of  RO- 
HERT  BURNS;  with  Explanatory  and  Glossarial 
Notes,  call  elated  lo  render  the  whole  intelligible  to 
llie  English  reader;  witli  Life,  by  James  Currie, 
M.D.  Fioulispiece  and  Vignette.  Price,  bound  in 
cloth,  6s. 

In  this  edition  is  contained  all  the  poetry  included 
in  the  edition  of  the  Works  lalely  edited  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  as  well  as  several  additional  pieces. 

3.  POPE'S  HOMER  S  ILIAD;  with  Notes  .ind 
Inde.'i,  and  an  Essay  on  tlic  Life,  Genius,  and  Writ- 
ings of  Homer.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Price, 
bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

Tlie  Notes  are  chicny  selected  from  those  of  Pope 
and  Cow  per, — they  embrace  tile  characters  of  all  the 
heroes,  as  well  as  such  as  are  explanatory  of  the 
mytludogy,  religious  rites,  customs,  traditions,  and 
geography  of  tlie  ancients;  and  it  has  been  tiie 
oljject  of  the  editor  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der to  such  passages  as  have  been  greatly  admired  in 
all  ages. 

"  This  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  the  best 
pocket  edition  of  Pope's'  Iliad'  that  has  appeared." 
— Printing  Machine. 

4.  The  Complele  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN 
MILTON.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  H.  .Stebbino,  A.M.  To 
whicli  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Poetical  Genius 
of  Milton,  by  Dr.  Channino.  Frontispiece  and 
N'iguette.    I'rice,  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

Mr.  Stebbing's  notes  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
elucidating  the  learned  allusions  with  which  the 
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YARROW  REVISITED.  &c. 

Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems;  by  William  Wordsworth. 
12mo.    London.    Longman  and  Co.    1835.    Pp.  3C5. 

How  enviable  a  life  (if  such  an  epithet  may  be  applied 
to  what  has  been  as  good  and  truly  great  as  it  has  been 
happy  and  distinguished)  has  been  that  of  William 
Wordsworth.  Sorrows  he  has  no  doubt  tasted,  as  all 
have  done  who  have  drunk  of  the  cup  of  mortal  life  ;  but 
as  little  can  we  doubt  that  any  such  drops  that  may  have 
mingled  in  his  draught  are  not  the  portion  of  it  for  which 
he  is  the  least  grateful.  Like  the  wise  Scottish  jieasant, 
he  knows  well  that  these  are  the  true  and  only  teachers 
of  the  highest  knowledge — that  they  alone 

 "  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 

The  real  good  and  ill.'' 

But  yet  how  rare  has  been  liis  lot  in  all  those  respects 
which  he  himself  would  deem  the  most  material  !  How 
few  men — above  ail,  liow  few  poets,  have  been  so 
favoured !  Indeed,  of  the  number  of  the  latter  in  all 
countries  we  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  one  to  whom  for- 
tune has  been  so  kind.  The  career  of  some  has  been 
gilded  with  more  of  what  the  world  calls  splendour  ;  but 
the  artificial  sunshine  of  courts  has  probably  killed  more 
poetic  genius  than  it  ever  ripened,  and  little  of  tliat  of 
the  highest  order  has  ever  grown  up  and  flourished  in 
its  glare.  Most  of  the  mighty  sons  of  song,  like  other 
benefactors  of  mankind  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,"  have  found  life  merely  a  long  stormy  day, 
throughout  which  they  have  passed  battling  incessantly 
with  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  little  to  cheer  them 
but  the  light  that  lived  within  their  own  hearts.  And 
sometimes  in  the  long  and  weary  struggle,  even  that 
light  has  become  dim,  or  gone  quite  out — as  our  author 
himself  has  sung — 

"  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 
But  thereof  conies  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness.'' 
lie,  instead  of  all  this,  or  any  part  of  this,  has  had 
bountifully  showered  u[)on  liim,  even  from  his  youth 
U'pwards,  all  the  influences  most  propitious  at  once  to 
liappiness,  to  poetry,  and  to  philosophy.    The  tilings 
which  he  has  himself  prescribed  as  the  healthiest  nurture 
of  the  aspiring  intellect,  and  that  upon  which  alone  it 
can  grow  up  to  fulness  of  wisdom  and  power, — 
"  Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom, and  the  talk 

]\Ian  holds  with  week-day  man,  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business  ;" — 

Vol.  hi. 


all  these  have  been  his,  in  a  measure  in  which  they  have 
been  enjoyed  only  by  the  fortunate  few.  Ever  since 
his  boyhood,  the  ])oetry  which  he  loves  has  been  the 
only  business  of  his  life, — a  business  pursued,  indeed, 
not  idly,  nor  without  a  deep  and  ever-present  sense  of 
a  duty  to  be  fulfilled, — but  yet  pressing  upon  him  with 
so  little  of  bondage  or  constraint,  and  with  the  feeling  of 
the  duty  ever  so  mingled  with  and  lost  in  that  of  the  de- 
light, that  he  might  in  truth  be  said  almost  to  enjoy  all 
the  careless  liberty  of  the  winged  denizens  of  the  leaves, 
and  to  sing  or  be  silent,  just  as  his  heart  prompted, — 
even  as,  to  quote  his  own  beautiful  words, — 
"  The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 

The  lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  v;lien  they  please, 

Are  quiet  when  they  will." 

And  now,  after  more  tlian  forty  years  of  such  glad 
minstrelsy,  here  he  is  still,  with  spirit  and  voice  as  strong 
as  ever;  or,  if  either  be  in  aught  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  earlier  days,  the  former  become  still  more 
lofty  and  meditative,  the  latter  only  gifted  with  a  deeper 
and  mellower  tone.  And  now,  too,  all  the  mists  of  pre- 
judice blown  away — ridicule  and  clamour  lived  down 
and  for  ever  silenced — the  battle  fought  and  the  victory 
won, — the  great  poet  finds  liis  greatness  universally 
acknowledged,  and  even  alr£ady  a  fiime  as  wide  as  the 
boundaries  of  civilization  his  own.  Of  a  truth,  as  be 
has  seen  "  a  happy  youth,"  so  is  his  "  old  age  beaiitifuiS 
and  free."    And — 


— — — — "  that  which  should  accompany  old  age,. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends  ;" 

of  all  these  things  he  lias  also,  as  he  well  deserves  to 
have,  plenteous  store. 

But  although  for  some  part  of  this  happy  lot  Words- 
worth may  have  been  indebted  to  fortune,  he  owes  mucfj 
more  of  it — he  owes  all  that  has  preserved  its  happifiess. 
—to  himself.  With  a  wise  and  rare  moderation,  he  ha« 
rested  content  with  it,  and  sought  nothing  beyond.  He 
has  not  forsaken  the  substance  of  happiness  to  jHirsue 
the  shadow.  Finding  under  a  humble  roof,  among  his: 
native  hills,  all  that  a  j)oet  really  wanted,  he  has  re.fusedi 
to  exchange  the  retirement  of  his  rural  cottage,  and  the- 
simplicity  of  that  quiet  life,  for  aught  elsewliere  that 
might  have  lured  a  more  vulgar  ambition.  Other  poets; 
have  sung  passionately  of  the  pastoral  vales  and  streams 
wliere  their  hearts  first  made  acquaintance  with  nature  :: 
he  has  passionately  loved  them,  and  clung  to  them,  anfS 
never  left  them  ;  acting  in  this  up  to  the  full  spirit^  of 
his  own  lines: — 

"  All  !  not  for  emerald  fields  .tlone, 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright. 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

(ililtering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight. 

Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

Tlie  ground  where  we  were  born  and.  reared'.'!  ' 
"  Hail,  ancient  Manners  !  sure  defence, 

Wliere  tbey  survive,  of  wholesome  laws: 

Kemiiants  of  love  whose  moiU'st  sense 

Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws  ; 
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Hail !  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 

And  ye  that  guard  them,  Mountains  old  !" 

Poetry  has,  indeed,  been  to  him,  as  he  somewhere 
says,  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;"  but  it  lias 
been  thus,  because  he  has  been,  almost  beyond  any  other 
poet  that  ever  lived,  faithful  to  poetry.  He  has  taken 
her  for  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  admitted  no  other 
partner  to  share  his  bosom  with  her.  Thus  doth  love, 
perfect  and  single,  ever  create  its  own  heaven. 

In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  a  noble  passage, 
which  is  so  appositely  illustrative  of  what  we  have  just 
been  saying,  that  we  shall  give  it  here,  before  proceeding 
to  introduce  the  volume  more  formally  to  our  readers  : — 
"  Who  bends  to  happier  duties,  who  more  wise 
Than  the  industrious  poet,  tauglit  to  prize. 
Above  all  grandeur,  a  pure  life  uncrossed 
By  cares  in  which  simplicity  is  lost  ? 
That  life — the  flowery  patli  whicli  winds  by  stealth, 
Wliich  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  health  ; 
Siglied  for,  in  lieart  and  genius,  overcome 
By  noise,  and  strife,  and  questions  wearisome, 
And  the  vain  splendours  of  imperial  Rome .'' 
het  easy  mirth  his  social  hours  inspire, 
And  fiction  animate  his  sportive  lyre, 
Attuned  to  verse  that,  crowning  liglit  distress 
With  garlands,  cheats  her  into  happiness ; 
Give  me  the  humblest  note  of  those  sad  strains 
Drawn  forth  by  pressure  of  his  gilded  chains, 
As  a  chance  suiibeam  from  his  memory  fell 
Upon  the  Sabine  farm  he  loved  so  well ; 
Or  when  the  prattle  of  Bandusia's  spring 
Haunted  his  ear — he  only  listening — 
He,  proud  to  please,  above  all  rivals  fit 
To  win  the  palm  of  gaiety  and  wit ; 
He,  doubt  not,  with  involuntary  dread, 
Shrinking  from  each  new  favour  to  be  shed, 
By  the  world's  ruler,  on  his  honoured  head  ! 

"  In  a  deep  visicm's  intellectual  scene, 

Such  earnest  longings  and  regrets  as  keen 

Depressed  the  melancholy  Cowley,  laid 

Under  a  fancied  yew-tree's  luckless  shade; 

A  doleful  bower  for  ])enitential  song, 

Where  man  and  muse  complained  of  mutual  wrong ; 

While  Cam's  ideal  current  glided  by, 

And  antique  towers  nodded  their  foreheads  high. 

Citadels  ilear  to  studious  privacy. 

But  foi  tuiii'.  wli.i  had  long  been  used  to  sport 

A'i'ith  tliis  tried  servant  of  a  thankless  court, 

Relenting  met  liis  wishes  ;  and  to  You 

The  remnaiil  of  his  days  at  least  was  true ; 

You,  wlioni,  though  long  deserted  he  loved  I)('St ; 

You,  Miises,  Books,  Friends,  Liljerty,  and  Rest ! 

But  hapiMcr  tliuy  who,  fixing  liope  and  aim 

On  the  liiinianiiies  of  peaceful  fame, 

Enter  bc/ii/ies  with  more  than  martial  fire 

The  generous  course,  aspire,  and  still  aspire; 

Upheld  by  warnings  heeded  not  too  late, 

Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  fate, 

And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Being's  Godlike  mate  !" 

The  present  volume,  which  is  dedicated  "  as  a  Testi- 
mony of  Friendship"  to  Mr.  Rogers,  opens  with  the 
poem  named  in  its  title  '  Yarrow  Revisited,' — the  com- 
pletion of  the  Trilogy,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  which  '  Yar- 
row Unvisited,'  and  '  Yarrow  Visited,'  were  the  two  first 
parts.  The  idea  upon  which  the  first  of  these  three 
pieces  is  founded  is  so  original,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  so  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  tlie 
truest  ])oetry,  that  it  is  impossible  its  embodiment  sliould 
have  been  matched  by  any  subsequent  attempt  to  cele- 
brate the  same  subject  bv  presenting  it  in  a  different 
light:— 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it: 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  marrow  ! 
For  when  we're  there  although  'tis  fair 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow ! 
"  If  care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly, — 
Should  we  I)e  loth  to  stir  from  home, 

And  yet  be  melancholy; 


Should  life  he  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 

The  bonny  liolms  of  Yarrow  !" 

Even  over  the  second  poem,  '  Yarrow  Visited,'  tliis 
fine  conception  throws  some  lingering  rays  of  its  light 
and  beauty — giving  a  double  interest  to  tiie  picture  of 
tlie  real  scene,  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  poet's 
long-loved  but  now  broken  and  undone  vision  : — 

"  And  is  this  Yarrow  ? — This  the  stream 
Of  wliich  my  fancy  cherish'd. 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 
An  image  that  hath  perisli'd  !" 

And  tlien  there  is  the  description  poured  forth  by  the 
heart  in  the  first  fervour  of  its  wonder  and  delight : — 
"  But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival,  in  tlie  light  of  day, 

Her  delicate  creation: 
]\Ieek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy. 

"  That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groTcs  of  lofty  stature, 
With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature ; 
And  rising  from  those  lofty  groves,  ^: 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary  ! 
The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  lowers. 

Renowned  in  Border  story. 

"  Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 
And  age  to  wear  away  in  !" 

In  describing  merely  a  second  inspection  of  tlie  same 
scenes,  the  sources  of  poetic  effect  from  which  he  had 
thus  drawn  in  his  two  former  compositions  were  of  course 
denied  to  the  poet.  The  idea  to  be  presented  now  was 
not  the  new  and  striking  contrast  between  the  actual 
scene  as  it  first  burst  upon  the  eye,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  fancy,  but  the  much  more  conimon-iilace  com- 
parison between  that  scene  as  again  present  to  the 
senses,  and  the  record  of  its  features  which  had  been 
treasured  up  by  the  memory.  We  have  no  right,  there- 
fore, to  complain,  that  in  richness  of  ])oetical  effect, 
'  Yarrow  Revisited'  is  inferior  to  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is  so  of  necessity.  But  still  the  ])oem  is  full 
of  beauty, — and  of  a  beauty  perhaps  not  the  less  appro- 
priate to  the  place  which  the  poem  occupies  in  the 
series,  because  it  is  of  a  quieter  and  less  dazzling  cha- 
racter than  that  of  its  companions.  Tiie  stanzas  are 
stated  to  be  "  a  memorial  of  a  day  passed  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  other  friends,  visiting  the  banks  of 
the  Yarrow,  under  his  guidance,  immediately  before  his 
departure  from  Abbotsford  for  Naples ;"  and  most  ele- 
gantly and  touchingly  are  the  reflections  suggested  by 
the  great  minstrel's  declining  health,  and  tlie  journey  on 
which  he  was  about  to  set  out,  blended  with  the  descrip- 
tion ;  — 

"  And  if,  as  Y''arrow,  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face, 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If,  then,  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 
"  Eternal  blessings  on  the  muse. 

And  her  divine  employment ! 
The  blameless  muse,  who  trains  her  sons 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment  ; 
Albeit  sickness  lingering  yet 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded; 
And  care  waylay  their  steps — a  sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 
"  For  thee,  O  Scott !  compelled  to  change 

Green  Eildon-hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vesuvio's  vine-clad  slopes ; 

And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Teviot 
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For  mild  Soi'ento's  bree7-y  waves ; 

May  classic:  Fancy,  linking 
With  native  Fancy  lier  fresh  aid, 

Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking  ! 
"  O  !  while  they  minister  to  thee, 

Each  vying  with  the  otlier, 
May  Health  return  to  mellow  Age, 

With  Strength,  Iier  venturous  brother; 
And  Tiber,  and  each  brnok  and  rill 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
With  unimagined  beauty  shine, 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  ! 
"  For  Thou,  ui)on  a  hundred  streams, 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth, 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Where'er  thy  path  invite  thee, 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  thee. 
"  A  gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine. 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honour 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  gave  to  me 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her  ; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

Unwilling  to  surrender 
Dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days, 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 
"  And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer. 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen, 

Memorial  tribute  offer  !  " 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ?" 

And  how  beautifully,  and  with  what  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, does  the  concluding  stanza  wind  up  the  course  of 
the  three  poems,  binding  them  together,  as  it  were,  into 
one  garland : — 

"  Flow  on  for  ever,  Yarrow  stream! 
Fulfil  tliy  [lensive  duty, 
Well  pleased  that  future  bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty. 
To  dream-liglit  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine, 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  !" 

Twenty-two  sonnets  follow,  composed  during  the  poet's 
tour  in  Scotland  and  on  the  English  border  in  the  autumn 
of  1831.  Some  of  these  are,  we  think,  as  noble  strains 
as  anything  in  the  same  kind  this  great  poet  has  ever 
produced,  and  verify  as  strikingly  the  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge, when  he  attributes  to  him,  as  among  the  chiefest 
of  his  merits — "The  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images 
and  descriptions  as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and 
proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit 
which  gives  the  physiognomic  expression  to  all  the  works 
of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in  a  calm  and 
perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is  distinguished 
from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and  lustre. 
Like  the  moisture  or  the  ])olish  on  a  pebble,  genius 
neither  distorts  nor  false  colours  its  objects,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  brings  out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which 
escape  the  eye  of  common  observation,  thus  raising  to 
the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been  often  kicked  away  by 
the  liurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the  dusty  liigh  road 
of  custom."  (Biographia  Literavia,  ii.,  1G9.)  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  on  a  Highland  Hut: — 
"  See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth-built  Cot, 

Whose  smoke,  fortli-issuing  whence  and  how  it  may, 

Shines  in  the  greeting  of  the  sun's  first  ray, 
t      Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot. 

The  limpid  momitaiu  rill  avoids  it  not; 

And  why  shouldst  thou  P    If  rightly  trained  and  bred, 

Humanity  is  humble, — finds  no  spot 

Which  her  Heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to  tread. 

The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof, 

Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door; 

But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  poor; 

Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart  wrong-proof, 

Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer. 

Belike  less  happy. — Staud  no  more  aloof  !" 


By  the  bye,  we  ought  to  observe  that  this  sonnet  is  illus- 
trated by  a  descrijition  in  prose  of  a  night  passed  within 
a  highland  hut,  from  the  journal  of  a  lady,  the  poet's 
fellow-traveller  in  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  which, 
as  well  as  another  extract  from  the  same  manuscript  ap- 
pended to  a  subsequent  sonnet,  has  very  extraordinary 
merit. 

Forty-five  sonnets  more  are  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  volume,  which  are  desci'ibed  as  having  been 
"  composed  or  suggested  during  a  tour  in  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  1833."  Would  we  had  space  to  quote  at 
least  half-a-dozen  of  them  ;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  giving  this  one,  which  surely  is  steeped  all 
over,  if  ever  verse  was  steeped,  in  feeling,  imagination, 
and  music  : — 

"  '  There  !'  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with  meet  pride  ^ 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  concealed,  .  ' 

'  Is  Mossgiel  farm :  and  that's  the  very  field 
Where  Burns  ploughed  up  the  Daisy.'    Far  and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  sea-ward,  while,  descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran  rose  ; 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air,  was  vivified. 
Beneath  '  the  random  iie!d  of  clod  or  stone' 
Myriads  of  Daisies  have  shone  forth  in  flower 
Near  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away,  less  happy  than  the  One 
That  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare  died  to  prove 
The  tender  charm  of  Poetry  and  Love." 

Tlie  volume  contains  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred poems  in  all :  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
must  pass  over  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  find  room  for  a 
few  passages  from  what  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  glory 
of  the  collection — that  entitled  '  The  Egyptian  Maid  ;  or, 
the  Romance  of  the  Water  Lily.'  Modern  English 
poetry  has  few  productions  to  boast  of  so  perfect  atonce 
in  conception  and  in  execution  as  this.  In  its  union  of 
easy  and  sustained  vigour,  and  the  most  polished  grace 
and  brilliancy,  with  liigh  imagination,  a  moral  vein 
strong  and  deep,  and  a  sjiirit  of  the  healthiesi  natural 
feeling  running  through  it,  and  ever  and  anon  breaking 
out  and  manifesting  itself  in  touches  that  irradiate  and 
beautify  the  verse  like  sudden  tufts  of  flame — it  is  alto- 
gether Chaucerian,  and  in  Chaucer's  liappiest  style.  In- 
deed, in  its  entire  effect,  it  gives  us,  whether  intended 
to  do  so  or  not,  a  more  perfect  revivification  of  the  light 
of  that  "  morning-star  of  English  jioetry,"  than  any 
avowed  imitation  has  yet  accomplished.  It  commencea 
as  follows  : — 

"  While  Merlin  ])aced  the  Coriiish  saruls. 
Forth-looking  towards  the  Rocks  ol  Scilly, 
The  pleased  Enchanter  was  aware 
Of  a  bright  ship  that  seemed  to  hang  in  air, 
Yet  was  she  work  of  mortal  hands. 

And  took  from  men  her  name — ^The  Water  Lilv. 

"  Soft  was  the  wind  that  landward  blew  ; 

And,  as  the  Moon,  o'er  some  dark  hill  ascendant, 

Grov.'s  from  a  little  edge  of  light 

To  a  full  orb,  this  pinnace  bright. 

Became,  as  nearer  to  the  coast  she  drew. 
More  glorious,  with  spread  sail  and  streaming  pendant. 

"  Upon  this  winged  shape  so  fair 

Sage  Merlin  gazed  with  jidmiration  ; 

Her  lineaments,  thought  he,  surpass 

Aught  that  was  ever  shown  in  magic  glass  ; 

Was  ever  built  with  patient  care  ; 
Or,  at  a  touch,  set  forth  with  wondrous  transformation. 

"  Now,  though  a  mechanist,  whose  skill 

Shames  the  degenerate  grasp  of  modern  science. 

Grave  Merlin  (and  belike  the  more 

For  practising  occult  and  perilous  lore) 

Was  subject  to  a  freakish  will 
That  sapped  good  thoughts,  or  scared  them  with  defiance. 

"  Provoked  to  envious  spleen,  he  cast 

An  altered  look  upon  the  advancing'  stranger 

Whom  he  had  hailed  with  joy,  and  cried, 

'  My  art  shall  help  to  tame  her  pride — " 

Anon  the  breeze  became  a  blast. 
And  the  waves  rose,  and  sky  portended  danger. 
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For  some  time  tlie  gallant  ship  rides  the  storm  : — ■ 

"  But  Ocean  under  magic  heaves, 

Ami  cannot  spare  the  thing  he  cherished  : 

Ah  !  what  avails  that  She  was  fair, 

Luminous,  l)litlio,  and  debonair  ? 

The  storm  has  stripped  her  of  her  leaves; 
The  Lily  floats  no  longer  ! — She  hath  perished, 

"  Grieve  for  her, — She  deserves  no  less  ; 

So  like,  yet  so  unlike,  a  living  creature  ! 

No  heart  had  she,  no  busy  brain  ; 

Though  loved,  she  could  not  love  again  ; 

Though  pitied,  feel  her  own  distress  ; 
Nor  aught  that  troubles  us,  the  fools  of  Nature . 

"  Yet  is  there  cause  for  gushing  tears ; 

So  richly  was  this  Galley  laden  : 

A  fairer  than  herself  she  bore, 

And,  in  her  struggles,  cast  ashore  ; 

A  lovely  one,  who  nothing  hears  ^ 
Of  wind  or  wave — a  meek  and  guileless  maiden.'' 

In  the  meanwhile  Merlin  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave, 
from  the  mischief  his  own  spells  had  brewed.  Here  he 
is  visited  by  "  a  gentle  sorceress,"  Nina,  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  who  informs  him  that  the  vessel  he  liad  de- 
stroyed, 

"  Thotigh  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heathen  power 
Was  carved — a  Goddess  with  a  Lily  flower," 

had  yet  sailed  on  Christian  service,  and  was  bringing  to 
the  British  strand  a  peerless  damsel,  expected  by  Arthur 
and  his  knights  at  their  Castle  of  Caerleon.    She  then 
m'ges  him  to  apply  his  art  to  restore  the  maiden  to  life, 
and  engages  forthwith  to  go  herself  and  find  the  body  : — 
My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 
That  brought  me  down  that  sunless  river, 
AVill  hear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave. 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave  ; 
Then  Merlin  !  for  a  rapid  flight 
Through  air  to  thee  my  charge  will  I  deliver. 

*  *  *  *  ^  # 

"  Soon  did  the  gentle  Nina  reach 
That  Isle  without  a  house  or  haven  ; 
Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought. 
Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  ruin  aught 
But  a  carved  Lotus  cast  upon  the  shore 
By  the  fierce  waves,  a  flower  in  marble  graven. 

"  Sad  relique,  but  how  fair  the  while  ! 
For  gently  each  from  each  retreating 
With  backward  curve,  the  leaves  revealed 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  concealed. 
Of  a  divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 
On  Nina,  as  she  passed,  wUh  hopeful  greeting. 

"  No  quest  was  hers  of  vague  desire, 

Of  tortured  hope  and  i)urpose  shaken ; 

Following  tlie  margin  of  a  bay. 

She  spied  the  lonely  Cait-away, 

Unmari'ed,  unstripped  of  her  attire. 
But  with  closed  eyes, — of  breath  and  bloom  forsaken. 

"  Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced, 

With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion, 

The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound  ; 

And,  while  she  raised  her  from  the  ground. 

And  in  the  pearly  shallop  placed,  \ 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  and  stilled  the  ocean. 

"  The  turmoil  hushed,  celestial  springs 

Of  music  opened,  and  there  came  a  blending 
Of  fragrance,  underived  from  earth. 
With  gleams  that  owed  not  to  the  Sun  their  birth, 
And  that  soft  rustling  of  invisible  wings 

Which  angels  make,  on  works  of  love  descending. 

"  And  Nina  heard  a  sweeter  voice 

Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  Flower  had  spoken  : 
'  Thou  hast  achieved,  fair  Dame  !  what  none 
Less  pure  in  spirit  could  have  done; 
Go,  in  thy  enterprise  rejoice  ! 

Air,  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  heaven,  success  betoken.' 

"  So  cheered  she  left  that  Island  bleak, 

A  hare  rock  of  the  Scilly  cluster; 

And,  as  they  traversed  the  smooth  brine, 

The  self-illumined  Brigantine 

Shed,  on  the  Slumberer's  cold,  wan  cheek 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melancholy  lustre. 

"  Fleet  was  their  course,  and  when  they  came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  whence  the  river 


Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood, 
Merlin,  as  fixed  in  thought  he  stood, 
Was  thus  accosted  by  the  Dame  : 
'  Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  I  now  deliver  ! 

"  '  But  where  attends  thy  chariot — where  ?' 

Quoth  i\Ierlin,  '  Even  as  1  was  bidden. 

So  have  I  done ;  as  trusty  as  thy  barge 

My  vehicle  shall  prove — O  precious  Charge  ! 

If  this  be  sleep,  how  soft !  if  death,  how  fair  ! 
Much  have  my  books  disclosed,  but  the  end  is  hidden.'  _ 

"  He  spake,  and  gliding  into  view 

Forth  from  the  grotto's  dimmest  chamber 

Came  two  mute  Swans,  whose  plumes  of  dusky  white 

Changed,  as  the  pair  approached  the  light, 

Drawing  an  ebon  car,  their  hue 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  amber. 

"  Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 

The  Princess,  passive  to  all  changes  : 

The  car  received  her  ;  then  up-went 

Into  the  ethereal  element 

The  Birds,  with  progress  smooth  and  swift 
As  thought,  when  through  bright  regions  memory  ranges." 

The  arrival  of  Merlin  and  his  charg'e  at  Caerleon 
turns  rich  pavilions  and  notes  of  minstrelsy  to  gloom  and 
silence  : — 
"  Awe-stricken  stood  both  Knights  and  Dames 
Ere  on  firm  ground  the  car  alighted  ; 
Eftsoons  astonishment  was  past, 
For  in  that  face  they  saw  the  last. 
Last  lingering  look  of  clay,  that  tames 
All  pride,  by  which  all  happiness  is  bliglited." 

Merlin,  however,  intimates  that  the  tomb  must  not  yet 
close  upon  her,  nor  earth  hide  her  beauty.  "  In  my 
glass,"  he  says,  "  significants  there  are,  of  things  that 
may  to  gladness  turn  this  weeping  : — ■ 

"  '  For  this,  approaching,  one  by  one. 

Thy  Knights  must  to\ich  the  cold  hand  of  the  virgin  ; 

So,  for  the  favoured  One,  the  Flower  may  bloom 

Once  more  ;  but,  if  unchangeable  her  doom. 

If  life  departed  be  for  ever  gone, 
Some  blest  assurance,  from  this  cloud,  emerging 

"  May  teach  him  to  bewail  his  loss  ; 

Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapour,  rises 
And  melts  ;  but  grief  devout  that  shall  endure, 
And  a  perpetual  growth  secure 
Of  purposes  which  no  false  thought  shall  cross, 

A  harvest  of  high  hopes  and  noble  enterpi-ises." 

"  '  So  be  it,'  said  the  King  : — '  anon. 

Here,  where  the  Princess  lies,  begin  the  trial ; 

Knights,  each  in  order  as  ye  stand, 

Step  forth.' — To  touch  the  pallid  hand 

Sir  Agravaine  advanced  ;  no  sign  he  won 
From  Heaven  or  Earth  ; — Sir  Kaye  had  like  denial. 

"  Abashed,  Sir  Dinas  turned  away  ; 

Even  for  Sir  Percival  was  no  disclosure  ; 

Though  he,  devoutest  of  all  champions,  ere 

He  reached  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 

Whereon  difl'used  like  snow  the  Damsel  lay, 
Full  thrice  had  crossed  himself  in  meek  composure. 

"  Imagine  (but  ye  Saints  !  who  can  ?) 

How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled  ; 

The  wishes,  peradventure  the  despites 

That  overcame  some  not  ungenerous  Knights ; 

And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthened  out  a  span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladies  thus  assembled. 

"  What  patient  confidence  was  here ! 

And  there  how  many  bosoms  panted  ! 

While  drawing  toward  the  Car  Sir  Gawaine,  mailed 

For  tournament,  his  Beaver  vailed 

And  softly  touched  ;  but,  to  his  princely  cheer  / 
And  high  expectancy,  no  sign  was  granted. 

"  Next,  disencumbered  of  his  harp. 

Sir  Tristram,  dear  to  thousands  as  a  brother, 
Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  there  ensued 
No  change  ; — the  fair  Izonda  he  had  wooed 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too  sharp, 

From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dread  another. 

"  Not  so  Sir  Launcelot  ; — from  Heaven's  grace 

A  sign  he  craved,  tired  slave  of  vain  contrition  ;  ] 
The  royal  Guinever  looked  passing  glad 
When  his  touch  failed. — Next  came  Sir  Gallahad  ; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face, 

Whose  features  he  had  seen  In  noontide  vision. 
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"  For  late,  as  near  a  mnrrauring  stream 

He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 

Nina,  the  good  Enchantress,  shed 

A  light  around  his  mossy  bed  ; 

And,  at  lier  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptain  Lady. 
"  Now,  while  his  bright-haired  front  he  bowed. 

And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with  ermine, 

As  o'er  the  insensate  Body  hung 

The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young, 

Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solemn  issue  would  determine. 

"  Nor  deem  it  strange  ;  the  Youth  had  worn 

That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory, 

The  day  when  he  achieved  that  matchless  feat, 

The  marvel  of  the  Perilous  Seat, 

Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  strength  was  shorn. 
Though  King  or  Knight  the  most  renowned  in  story. 
"  He  touched  with  hesitating  hand, 

And  lo !  those  Birds,  far-famed  through  Love's  dominions, 

The  Swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings  ; 

And  their  necks  play,  involved  in  rings. 

Like  sinless  snakes  in  Eden's  happy  land  ; — 
'  Mine  is  she,'  cried  the  Knight; — again  they  clapped  their 
pinions. 

"  '  Mine  was  she — mine  she  is,  though  dead. 

And  to  her  name  my  soul  shall  cleave  in  sorrow  ;' 
Whereat,  a  tender  twilight  streak 
Of  colour  dawned  upon  the  Damsel's  cheek  ; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  uncertain  red, 

Seemed  from  each  other  a  faint  warmth  to  borrow, 

"  Deep  was  the  awe,  the  rapture  high. 

Of  love  emboldened,  hope  with  dread  entwining. 

When,  to  the  mouth,  relenting  Death 

Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-like  breath, 

Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  hfted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining." 

'Laodamia'  itself  is  scarcely  finer  than  this.  Tiie 
two  poems  are  companions  worthy  of  each  other. 


MUSICAL  INTERVALS. 

Essay  on  Musical  Intervals,  Harmonics,  and  the  Temperament 
of  the  Musical  Scale,  &c.  By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Head  Assist- 
ant on  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment. 

The  mathematical  part  of  music — that  is,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  intervals 
of  tlie  scale  and  the  deduction  of  the  necessary  rules  for 
making  an  instrument  bearable  in  every  key,  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  much  the  study  of  professional  mu- 
sicians. It  is  true  that  a  good  violin-player,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  more  philosophical  than  his  neighbours,  finds 
out  that  the  exact  bisection  of  a  string  produces  the 
octave,  and  a  few  of  the  simjjlest  of  such  relations.  We 
say  a  good  violin-player,  because  we  know,  to  our  pain, 
tliat  it  is  not  every  such  artist  who  produces  his  octave 
by  the  exact  bisection  of  the  string — more's  the  pity. 
Such  knowledge  ought  to  be  required  by  law  from  every 
one  who  dares  to  put  horse-hair  upon  catgut.  If  liberty 
be,  as  it  has  been  defined,  the  power  of  doing  anything 
which  is  not  prejudicial  or  annoying  to  another,  what 
right  has  any  one  to  make  false  intervals  ?  Eut,  un- 
happily, liberty  is  license  in  this  country,  in  all  matters 
of  intonation,  Paley  could  not  have  remembered 
this  when  he  said  that  the  liberty  of  a  state  of  na- 
ture exists  only  in  a  state  of  solitude.  Either  there 
were  no  amateurs  in  his  day,  and  no  street  mu- 
sicians, or  he  generalized  most  culpably  ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  our  streets  and  rooms,  proofs  suflScient  may 
be  heard,  that  the  state  of  nature,  and  worse,  may  be 
tolerated  in  the  midst  of  society.  The  police,  if  they 
do  nothing  to  encourage  the  nuisance,  permit  it  to  exist 
unrepressed ;  nay,  we  have  seen  letter  A  and  letter  E 
walk  together,  without  a, murmur,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
most  villainous  fifths  that  ever  were  strung. 

Until  the  legislature  interferes  to  save  the  nerves  of 
our  ears,  all  we  can  do  is  to  encourage,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  diffusion  of  musical  knowledge.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  induce  the  love  of  accuracy,  as  a 


knowledge  of  in  what  it  consists  ;  and  of  two  persons 
having  natural  ears  of  equal  goodness,  the  one  who 
knows  the  mathematical  principles  of  the  scale  will  jilay 
the  better  of  the  two  ;  the  reason  being,  that  he  lias  two 
gratifications  in  acquiring  his  knowledge, — an  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  a  sensual  one,  A  seaman  wlio  is  an 
astronomer,  will  use  the  sextant  with  more  pleasure, 
as  well  as  more  care,  than  one  who  is  not, — though  the 
latter  may  be  equally  sensible  of  the  utility  of  what  he 
is  about,  and  of  the  necessity  for  doing  it  well. 

Mr.  Woolhouse  has  written  a  work  which,  on  the 
whole,  contains  less  mathematics  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  enters  into  the  same 
details,  A  knowledge  of  logarithms,  and  as  much  alge- 
bra as  is  usually  learned  before  them,  will  be  amply 
sufficient.  In  eighty-four  pages,  he  has  embraced  all 
the  principal  points,  besides  some  miscellaneous  addi- 
tions. We  need  hardly  mention  what  they  are,  because 
all  who  know  the  subject  can  guess  from  the  heading  ; 
and  those  who  do  not  would  be  none  the  wiser  for  any 
account  we  have  space  to  give. 

The  author  has  moreover  determined  by  his  own  ex- 
periments the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in  the 
middle  A  of  the  scale  (the  open  A  of  the  violin).  This 
was  done  some  time  ago  at  Berlin,  and  the  results  of  the 
whole  are  given  below  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
Mr.  Woolhouse's  method  consisted  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  requisite  string  (a  stout  piano-forte  string), 
and  by  using  the  common  formula,  in  which  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  is  deduced  from  the  tension, 
weight,  &c.  of  the  string,  272  inches  weighed  540 
grains;  and  7  inches  and  28-lOOlhs,  stretched  by  a 
weight  of  28  pounds  avoirdupois,  gave  the  note  in  ques- 
tion. The  resulting  number  of  vibrations  was  424  pet 
second,  and  the  string  was  hung  vertically,  it  having 
been  found  that  friction  or  other  disturbance  in  a  hori- 
zontal string  gave  a  very  different  result.  Mr.  Wool- 
house  has,  however,  omitted  to  state  how  he  knew  that 
his  tuning-fork,  or  other  standard,  gave  precisely  the 
pitch  actually  used  at  the  Opera.  We  know  that  the 
tuning-forks  sold  in  the  shops  differ  jjerceptibly  from 
each  other,  so  that  some  error  may  arise  on  this  account. 
The  results  alluded  to  are  as  follows  : — 

No,  of  vibrations  per  second 
in  the  middlo  A  of 
Place.  the  tieljle  staff. 

Berlin  Theatre  ....  437 
Paris  French  Opera      ,       .       .  .431 

  Comic  Opera     ....  428 

— —  Italian  Opera  ....  424 
London  (Mr.  Woolhouse)         .       .  424 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  we  feel  disposed  to 
grumble  a  little  at  the  author,  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
consider  it  rather  likely  to  frighten  the  beginner,  though 
with  no  great  reason.  It  is  upon  his  inordinate  craving 
for  many  decimal  places.  He  has  given  the.major  and 
minor  tones,  &c.  to  twelve  decimals  of  a  mean  semitone, 
and  no  where  will  he  hear  of  less  than  the  ten-thousandth 
of  a  mean  semitone.  Now,  what  the  exact  proportion 
may  be  between  the  weights  of  a  flea  and  an  elephant 
we  cannot  at  all  decide ;  but  tliis  question  will  become 
of  importance  long  before  we  know  how  to  decide  upon 
the  division  of  a  semitone  into  a  miUion  of  million  of 
parts.  Most  orchestras  would  be  in  a  sad  case  if  the 
audience  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  tenth  part  of  a 
semitone.  For  ourselves,  we  had  almost  rather  be  con- 
structed with  the  sensibility  of  an  eyelid  from  head  to 
foot,  than  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  any  very 
distinct  perception  even  of  a  comma.,  or  twice  the  above 
quantity.  Of  all  men,  writers  who  use  decimals  should 
keep  as  near  to  the  point  as  possible.  But  with  this 
exception,  and  very  much  wondering  that  one  of  the  cal- 
culators of  that  Behemoth  of  figures,  the  '  Nautical  Al- 
manac,' can  bear  the  sight  of  a  decimal  out  of  school 
(and  strongly  recommending  the  superintendent  to 
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carry  all  the  computations  five  places  further  at  least, 
to  keep  down  this  fractionary  spirit),  we  approve  hitihly 
of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work.  How  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  mathematical  education  its  utility  mii:;ht 
be  made  to  go,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  fur- 
ther tlnm  as  in  the  rougli  guess  we  have  <iiven  ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  there  are  more  persons  who  might  be  benefited 
by  reading  it,  if  lliey  have  the  sense  to  know  what  is  good 
for  them,  than  there  can  have  been  copies  printed ;  so 
that  there  exists  legitimate  material  for  this  and  another 
edition,  which  latter  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  author  and  the  evidence  it  will  aflbrd  that 
some  little  spirit  of  exactness  in  musical  matters  is  be- 
ginning to  be  formed. 


SONGS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Songs  of  England  and  Scotland.    In  2  volumes.    Vol.  I,  Pp. 
xxxviii.  and  313.    London :  Cochrane  and  Co.  1835. 

This  is  a  very  acceptable  volume,  presenting  us  with  a 
tasteful  and  judicious  selection  of  lyrical  compositions,  in 
a  form  of  considerable  elegance.  The  collection  is  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  in  order  to  show  the  progress  of 
song  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day. 
No  compositions  of  date  previous  to  Elizabeth's  reign  are 
included  in  the  collection,  although  some  are  noticed, 
and  a  few  are  given  at  lengtii  in  the  introduction.  The 
editor,  in  oin-  opinion,  adopts  too  hastily  the  sweeping 
assertion  of  Ritson,  who,  speaking  of  such  composi- 
tions, says,  that  there  is  "  not  a  single  composition  of 
tliat  nature,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  poetical  merit, 
discoverable  at  an  earlier  jieriod."  Ritson's  own  collec- 
tion, and  that  of  Ellis,  afford  evidence  against  the  correct- 
ness of  this  dictum.  The  present  selection  begins  with 
Bishop  Still,  and  ends  with  Barry  Cornwall;  it  does  not, 
however,  include  any  of  Moore's  songs.  The  poet  him- 
self liad  no  objection,  but  the  publisher  of  the  *  Irish 
Melodies  *  had  *'  refused  so  many  similar  requests,  that 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  present  one  without  giving 
offence  to  titled  and  noble  applicants.''  The  editor  rather 
murmurs  at  this  refusal,  and  not  without  reason. 

The  Introduction  thus  expresses  the  principles  by 
which  the  selection  has  been  guided  : — 

"  In  the  present  collection  of  songs  it  has  heen  the  desire  of  tlie 
Editor,  not  so  much  to  please  antiquarian  readers  with  extracts 
from  rare  volumes,  or  the  lovers  of  mirth  and  jollity  with  over- 
rapturous  and  indelicate  songs  ;  but  by  admitting  whatever  seemed 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  talent  and  decency,  to  give  delight  to  beauty, 
and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  a  well-selected 
and  correct  edition  of  our  best  lyrics,  which  lie  scattered  over  so 
many  hundred  volumes." 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  it  is  liardly  worth  while 
to  specify,  these  intentions  have  been  well  executed. 
But  we  have  to  regret  that  the  present  editor,  like  all 
previous  collectors  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  sat 
down  to  his  task  without  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
carefidly  considered  what  a  song  really  is  and  what  it 
ought  to  be.  A  short  narrative,  descriptive,  or  didactic 
poem,  is  not  a  song  ;  a  versified  argument  is  not  a  song ; 
neither  is  an  epigram,  with  its  points  brought  into  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  a  lyrical  composition,  entitled  to 
that  denomination.  In  our  opinion,  poets  as  well  as 
editors  have  erred  greatly  in  writing  "  Song"  at  the  head 
of  compositions  which  have  been  turned  into  a  song-like 
form  without  possessing  the  matter  and  essential  spirit 
of  such  a  composition.  It  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten 
that  a  song  has  any  intrinsic  peculiarities  at  all.  As  we 
wish  to  be  quite  distinctly  understood,  we  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  refer  to  the  most  outrageous  instances  of 
misconception  on  this  point  which  occur  in  the  best  col- 
lections of  hymns  or  "  spiritual  songs,"  not  excepting 
those  with  which  poets  of  ability,  as  Montgomery  and 
Heber,  have  had  to  do.  One-half  of  such  collections 
will,  when  analyzed,  appear  to  be  prayers  in  verse  ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  will  be  short  ser- 


mons in  verse.  Now,  it  is  really  too  bad,  that  after  a 
])raYer  in  prose,  should  come  another  prayer  in  verse ; 
and  that  a  short  sermon  should  be  sung  by  tlie  people 
before  a  long  one  is  said  by  th.e  minister.  To  our 
minds  the  effect  is  anything  but  grave  or  solemn  to  hear 
a  congregation,  which  goes  to  be  instructed,  engaged  in 
singing  forth  supplications,  threats,  exhortations,  warn- 
ings, and  expostulations,  in  unison  with  the  notes  of  the 
organ  or  the  viol.  In  this  case,  tlie  ascription  of  praise 
to  the  Deity,  and  the  expression  of  thankfulness  and 
gratitude  for  external  and  inward  blessings,  seem  the 
only  fitting  subjects  of  "spiritual  song." 

Now  this,  as  to  principle,  applies  nearly  to  any  col- 
lection of  (so  intended)  lyrical  compositions  with  which 
it  lias  been  our  fortune  to  meet.  Many  compositions, 
of  great  beauty  as  to  poetry  and  sentiment,  which  we 
have  found  in  collections  of  songs,  we  could  onlv  read 
with  comfort  while  forgetting  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  sung  ;  and  when  they  actually  were  sung,  the  pal- 
])able  inapprojiriateiiess  of  the  words  and  sentiments  to 
their  musical  decorations,  has  only  iailed  to  amuse  when 
it  has  been  distressing. 

We  will  endeavour  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  strike  us  as  unsuitable  for  song  ;  although  we  feel 
it  difficult  to  define,  with  precision,  what  has  hitherto 
been  to  us  a  matter  of  imjiression  merely.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  feel  decidedly  averse  to  consider  narratives 
as  fit  sirbjects  for  song ;  such,  for  example,  as  Charles 
Dibdin's 

"  I  sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy;" 

which  is  given  in  the  present  collection, — or  Monk 
Lewis's  ballad  of  '  William  and  Susan,'  with  which  we 
are  also  presented.  We  contend  that  nothing  should 
be  proposed  as  a  song,  but  the  expression  or  description 
of  such  feelings,  whether  pertaining  to  joy  or  sorrow,  as 
are  raised  above  the  common-places  of  life  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  which,  in  our  ordinary*  conversation,  we 
seem  to  feel  the  inadequacy  of  our  every-day  voice  and 
language.  Now,  in  our  own  day,  it  seldom  happens 
that  any  one  feels  an  impulse  which  would  lead  liim, 
when  he  has  an  incident  or  a  series  of  incidents  to  re- 
late, to  invest  them  throughout  with  the  force  and  or- 
nament of  song,  if  he  had  the  ability  which  this  would 
require.  This  is  the  test  we  would  apply  throughout ; 
and  if  we  found  the  energies  of  song  employed  for  pur- 
poses for  which  no  one  feds  that  the  common  voice  and 
language  are  inadequate,  we  would  say  that  those  ener- 
gies are  more  or  less  misdirected.  By  this  test,  simple 
narrativeswill  be  condemned;  but  an  exception  may  bead- 
milted  in  favour  of  songs  which  are  only  narrative  in  part; 
that  is,  where  the  narrative  is  but  short,  and  is  employed 
to  introduce  the  persons  who  are  to  express  passionate  or 
excited  feelings;  or  else  to  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  feelings  were  uttered.  ''Black-Eyed 
Susan,"  given  at  page  169,  of  the  jiresent  collection,  is 
an  instance  of  this  sort. 

Moralizings  and  meditations  seem,  if  possible,  still 
more  inaj)propriate  than  narratives.  They  suppose  the 
utmost  calm  and  quietness  of  mind,  as  remote  as  possible 
from  that  excitement  and  strong  feeling  of  which  song 
is  the  proper  vehicle.  Yet  such  comj)ositions  enter 
largely  into  all  collections  of  songs,  and  are  not  excluded 
from  the  present,  although  the  editor  seems  to  have  had 
an  indistinct  perception  of  what  a  song  ought  to  be,  but 
had  not  so  decidedly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  lay  down  a 
line  which  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  many  pieces, 
in  themselves  possessing  great  poetical  beauty  and  power. 

The  test  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  would 
exclude  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  "  comic  songs." 
Song  is  a  very  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
hilarity  and  mirth  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any 
fitness  in  using  it  to  convey  absurd  or  risible  statements, 
versified  jokes,  satirical  allusions,  and  points  of  wit.  To 
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mention  a  favourable  instance — wliat  is  there  lyrical  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  epigrammatic  lines  addressed  "to  a 
Lady  reading  Sherlock  u])on  Death  ;"  which  is  given  as 
a  song  ill  the  present  collection. 

We  have  mentioned  these  not  as  all  tlie  forms  in  wliich 
the  test  might  be  apjilied,  but  as  illustrating  the  ))rinci- 
ples  of  the  apj)lication.  We  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
sider that  we  propose  too  narrow  limits  to  the  empire  of 
song,  when  we  leave  to  it  all  of  jiassion,  feeling  and 
sentiment  that  seems  to  require  another  mode  of  expres- 
sion than  serves  for  the  occasions  and  communications 
of  ordinary  life. 


THE  READING-ROOM. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the 
year  1834  ;  with  Hints  to  Emigrants,  and  a  fair  and  impartial 
^Exposition  of  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  Emi- 
gration. By  a  Citizen  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgli :  John  An- 
derson.   1835.    Pp.  165. 

Co^insel  for  Emigrants ;  and  Sequel  to  the  Counsel  for  Emi- 
grants. Pp.  156  and  72.  Second  editions.  Aberdeen  :  John 
Mathison.  1835. 

A  '  Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,'  compressed  into  an  18mo.  of  165  pages,  is 
certainly  a  novelty.  The  Vt'riter  tells  us  he  was  absent 
from  hom.e  "  only  four  months  and  seventeen  days," 
which  includes  the  time  occupied  by  the  two  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  so  that  he  must  have  almost  raced 
over  what  portions  of  the  country  he  visited.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  opinions  are  retailed  at  second-hand, 
for  he  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  breath  when  he  paused 
at  any  place,  to  say  nothing  of  making  accurate  observa- 
tions. For  the  same  reason,  his  oi)inions  respecting  emi- 
gration are  not  worth  a  straw.  And  yet,  scarcely  anybody 
will  take  up  this  little  book  without  reading  it  through. 
His  description  of  the  voyage  I'rom  Liver2:)ool  to  New 
York  is  exceedingly  graphic,  with  occasional  dashes  of 
broad  humour,  which  irresistibly  provoke  laughter ;  and 
lie  presents  a  very  good  bird's-eye  view  of  what  he  saw 
while  in  America.  It  would  be  well  if  some  travellers 
would  imitate  the  "  Edinburgh  citizen's"  brevity.  We 
liave  a  high  opinion  of  his  good  sense  in  this  respect — 
and  though  his  judgment  is  not  very  profound,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  American  character  not  very  favourable, 
yet  an  impartially-minded  person  will  obtain  from  the 
book,  a  not  unfaithful  though  rough  picture  of  what 
awaits  him  in  the  first  instance,  should  he  be  disposed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic: — as  to  his  ultimate  prospects  he  must 
consult  some  other  authority. 

The  other  two  little  books,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
above,  were  favourably  noticed  in  the  15th  Number  ol 
the  '  Printing  ]\'Iacliine.'  They  have  now  reached  second 
editions  ;  and  as  some  improvements  which  were  sug- 
gested in  that  notice  have  been  attended  to,  we  are  glad 
to  repeat  our  commendation. 

ERRATUM 

In  lust  Number,  jiage  277,  csl.  2,  line  39, — for  "  so  savage  and  Quarterly," 
read  "  so  savage  and  Tartarly." 
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Manchester  Mpchanics'  Institution. — As  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  institutions  less  favoured  by  circumstances 
than  the  one  above-mentioned,  and  it  being  advantageous 
for  even  the  most  bumble  frequently  to  regard  the  means 
which  the  very  foremost  adopt  to  secure  the  end  which 
all  have  equally  in  view,  we  think  we  shall  not  be  uiipro- 
fitably  occupying  a  larger  space  than  usual,  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  operations  ol  the  Manchester  Institu- 
tion. We  have  before  us  the  catalogue  of  the  bbrary,  to- 
gether with  a  supjllement  published  subsequent  to  our 
notice  of  the  institution  in  No.  35,  of  the  '  Printing  Ma- 
chine,' and  the  excellent  Report  read  at  the  anniversary 


meeting,  by  Benjamin  Heywood,  Esq.  The  Report  com- 
mences in  the  following  encouraging  strain  : — 

"  The  days  of  discouragement  and  disappointment  are  gone  by 
with  us  ;  our  early  seed  lias  ripened  ;  our  harvest  has  commenced  : 
we  are  no  longer  dependent  on  argument  alone  for  the  support; 
of  our  cause — we  can  now  appeal  to  fuels." 

It  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  have  arranged 
under  the  following  heads: — 1.   Number  of  Members; 

2.  Expenditure;  3.  Library;  4.  Lectures;  5.  Classes; 
6.  Mutual  Improvement  Society  ;  7.  Day  Schools  ;  8.  Re- 
creative Departments  ;  9.  Results  obtained.  1.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  quarter  the  total  number  of  members  was  1232, 
of  whom  10C8  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  which  the  institution  affords,  and 
164  are  honorary  members,  who  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  2U.,  or  a  life  subscription  of  ten  guineas.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  subscrip- 
tion of  about  4^d.  per  week.  2.  The  annual  expenditure 
amounts  to  nearly  2000/. ;  and  the  committee  have  a  bal- 
ance in  hand  of  31/.  16.y.  8d.  The  sum  of  194^  2.s'.  3fi?. 
was  last  year  paid  for  new  books  and  periodicals  ;  207/.  5s. 
to  lecturers;  177/.  3*.  to  the  teachers  of  the  various 
classes ;  139/.  135.  3(/.  to  the  secretary,  librarian,  and  other 
officers';  25/.  18s.  in  taxes  and  rates;  49/.  14s.  6d  for  gas; 
44/.  2s.  6c?.  for  advertising  ;  143/.  for  printing  :  13/.  8s.  for 
binding:  and  158/.  3s.  3d.  on  account  of  the  day-schools. 

3.  The"  library  now  contains  above  3000  volumes,  718  of 
which  were  added  during  last  year,  being  an  addition 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year.  The  number 
of  deliveries  of  books  to  subscribers  was  29,065  ;  in  the 
previous  year  it  was  only  15,843.  The  success  with  which 
the  French  classes  have  pursued  their  studies  has  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  works  in  that  language,  and  about  40 
have  been  added  to  the  library,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
scientific  nature.  The  attractions  of  the  reading-room 
consist  of  40  periodical  works  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment;  of  which  12  are  published  weekly,  2  every 
fortnight,  22  monthly,  and  4  quarterly.  The  library  is 
open  daily  from  twelve  to  half-past  two ;  and  every  even- 
ing from  six  to  half-past  nine.  The  salary  of  the  librarian 
is  75/.,  to  which  a  gratuity  of  5/.  was  last  year  added  as  a 
recompense  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
duties.  The  catalogue  is  arranged  on  an  admirable  system 
of  subdivision  ;  and  the  extent^to  which  books  are  read  in 
each  department  could  be  ascertained  without  much  diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding  the  issues  amount  to  as  many  as 
30,000  a-year.  4.  The  lectures  last  year  exceeded  in  num- 
ber and  interest  those  of  any  former  period.  Dr.  Lardner 
delivered  a  course  on  '  Mechanics,  and  the  Steam-engine ;' 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  year  a  course  of  seven- 
teen lectures  on  '  Astronomy ;'  Dr.  Murray  has  given  a 
course  on  '  Chemistry  ;'  Dr.  Dalton  one  on  '  Meteorology 
and  Professor  Phillips,  of  King's  College,  London,  has 
lectured  on  a  branch  of  '  Natural  History.'  Through  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  course  of  lectures  was  given 
on  '  Pohtical  Economy,'  in  a  style  plain,  condensed,  and 
familiar,  and  at  the"  same  time  vigorous  and  forcible; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  has  been  as  successful  as 
could  be  desired.  In  allusion  to  these  lectures  the 
Report  justly  remarks  : — 

"  Many  of  the  branches  of  this  science  it  is  most  important  to 
the  working  man  to  understand,  and  the  Directors  were  espe- 
cially anxious  to  bring  it  before  the  members  of  the  institution, 
from  the  experience,  in  our  own  community,  of  lamentable  errors 
which  have  arisen  from  an  ignorance  of  some  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples." 

In  the  interval,  when  lectures  are  not  in  course  of  deli- 
very, a  powerlul  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  is  the  great  at- 
tractiim  of  the  lecture-room.  5.  As  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Mechanics'  Institutes  consists  in  the  facility 
which  they  offer  for  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  pur- 
suit of  special  studies,  by  which  means  the  expense  of  in- 
struction is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  becomes  very  moderate  in  amount,  and  not  be- 
yond the  means  of  nearly  every  young  artisan,  the  state 
of  this  department  of  such  establishments  affords  a  very 
good  test  of  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  conducted. 
At  the  Manchester  Institution  there  are  twelve  different 
classes  in  activity,  under  experienced  teachers.  The  Ge- 
neral Report  says,  that  the  reports  of  these  teachers  "  are 
not  less  gratifying  for  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  than  for  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the 
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zeal  and  int'erest  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  their  work." 
There  ave  separate  classes  in  each  of  the  followino;  depart- 
ments : — Writing',  <rranimar,  elocution  and  composition, 
^arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  meclianical,  arcliitec- 
tnral,  figure,  landscape,  and  flower  drawing,  Latin,  French, 
German,  <and  vocal  music.  The  pupils  of  the  class  for 
figure,  landscape,  and  flower  drawing  pay  an  admission 
fee  of  r->s. ;  and  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  and  vocal 
music  classes,  an  additional  subscription  of  5s.  per  quarter 
is  paid.  There  are  abovit  50  pupils  in  the  French  classes  ; 
the  same  number  in  the  landscape  drawing  classes,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  attend  the  mechanical  drawing  classes; 
124  pupils  in  the  writing  classes ;  and  84  in  the  classes 
for  vocal  music.  The  pupils  in  the  class  for  arithmetic  and 
algebra  have  increased  so  much,  tliat  the  students  in  the 
latter  science  have  been  placed  under  tlie  teacher  of  geo- 
metry. The  establishment  of  the  class  for  vocal  music  lias 
been  attended  with  very  good  effects.  The  director  of  this 
class  says — "  It  is  very  gratifyuig  to  me  to  know,  that  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  at  so  little  expense  and  trouble,  tlie 
pupils  are  able  to  spend  tlieir  evenings  in  so  happy  and 
harmless  a  manner."  C.  The  Manchester  Institution  com- 
prises a  "  Mutual  Improvement  Society."  The  sum  of  2s. 
is  paid  as  an  entrance  fee  to  this  branch  of  the  institution, 
which  contains  about  70  members.  No  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted unless  he  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  present  institution  at  least  three  montlis. 
The  meetings  of  the  Improvement  Society  are  held  on 
every  alternate  Thursday  throughout  the  year,  on  which 
occasion  a  paper  is  read  by  one  of  tlie  members,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  subject  of  instructive  discussions. 
On  the  formation  of  the  society  about  two  years  ago,  it 
■was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  hazardous  experiment";  but 
as  it  can  be  now  judged  by  facts,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  Report  testifying  to  the  good  effects  wliich  it  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  prudent  and  sensible  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Directors  say  that  they  are  "  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  Society,"  and  observe  that, 
"  considering  the  little  restriction  there  is  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  discussion,  how  very  rarely  subjects  in 
any  way  objectionable  are  brought  forward,  and  how 
promptly  they  are  repressed  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
members  themselves."  7.  A  most  important  and  valu- 
able feature  in  the  institution  is  the  establishment  of 
day-schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  terms  for  pupils  are 
4*.  per  quarter  for  the  sons  and  daughters,  or  sisters  and 
brothers,  of  members  of  the  institution  ;  and  5^.  per  quar- 
ter for  all  other  scholars.  The  boys'  school  opened  on 
the  28th  of  April,  J  834,  with  78  pupils  ;  in  ten  days,  the 
number  had  increased  to  110,  and  at  midsummer  to  200  ; 
and  though  that  was  the  number  to  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  room  limited  them,  yet  20  more  have  been  since  ad- 
mitted, making  in  all  22G.  The  subjects  taught  are  reading, 
writing,  slate  and  mental  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography,  and  grammar.  Examinations  of  the  jiupils  take 
place  once  a  week.  The  girls'  school  opened  in  January 
last,  with  44  pupils  ;  and  in  a  month  this  number  was 
nearly  doubled.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  in  the  boys' 
school.  The  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  geography,  sewing  and  netting.  In 
establishing  these  schools,  it  was  a  great  object  with  the 
Directors,  to  "  introduce  a  better  system  of  instruction 
than  usually  prevails  in  day-schools  ;"  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Brougham,  a  person  of  suitable  general 
qualifications  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School 
lor  two  months,  to  learn  the  system  pursued  there.  The 
Directors  state,  that 

"  The  object  of  the  system  is,  to  make  children  understand 
and  take  pleasure  in  what  is  taught  them ;  to  rouse  them  to  re- 
flection and  exertion  ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time  that  their  minds 
are  opened,  to  open  their  hearts  also  to  the  influence  of  the  fjreat 
truths  of  religion,  by  a  daily  and  diligent  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

A  well-selected  library  has  been  established,  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  the  day-schools ;  and  the  Directors 
say: — 

"  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  boys  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  taking  the  books  home  witli  tliem  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  making  them  doubly  useful,  by  reading 
them  alimd  to  tlieir  parents." 

8.  The  encouragement  of  rational  enjoyments  is  an  ob- 
ject to  which  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  deservedly 
attach  great  interest ;  and  what  maybe  called  the  Re- 
creative Department,  is  superintended  with  scarcely  less 


solicitude  than  the  educational  parts  of  the  system. 
There  is  a  class  for  gymnastic  exercises,  which  has  out- 
grown the  accommodation  assigned  to  it.  A  cricket- 
club  was  formed  last  summer,  and  the  Report  ex- 
presses a  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring,  a 
piece  of  land  may  be  procured,  on  which  may  be  brought 
together  the  crieket-ground,  exercising-ground  for  the 
gymnastic  games,  and  a  large  swimming  bath.  Two  most 
agreeable  social  festivals  were  held  during  the  last  year, 
attended  by  the  members,  and  their  wives  and  sisters. 
The  first  was  in  April,  1834,  in  celebration  of  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Institution,  when  upwards  of  180  in- 
dividuals assembled  ;  and  after  taking  coffee  in  the  read- 
ing-room, they  were  amused  by  some  striking  experiments 
with  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  display  of  phantasma- 
goria: further  refreshment  was  provided,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  suitable  sentiments,  good  speeches,  and  good 
songs.  The  second  festival  took  place  on  the  evening 
following  last  Christmas-Day,  when  an  interesting  Paper 
was  read  on  '  Christmas  and  its  Customs.'  The  party 
afterwards  sat  down  to  a  substantial  supper.  We  take 
the  following  account  of  the  arrangements  and  proceedings 
of  the  evening  from  the  Report : — 

"  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  various  emblematic 
devices,  and  hiuig  round  with  medallions,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  titles  of  all  tlie  Papers  which  had  been  read  in  the 
Society,  with  the  names  of  the  authors.  The  misletoe  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  Roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  smoked 
upon  the  board.  The  boar's-head  and  wassail-liowl  were  intro- 
duced, with  all  the  ceremonies  of  ancient  observance;  not,  be  it 
observed,  in  any  vmmeaning  imitation  of  tlie  usages  of  by-gone 
days,  but  for  the  p\u-pose  of  reviving  and  preserving,  with  the 
hearty  old  holiday  customs  of  our  forefathers,  tlie  social  and  joy- 
ous feelings  with  which  they  were  accompanied  ;  that  our  kindly 
and  benevolent  sympathies  maybe  awakened;  and  that  with 
us,  as  with  our  forefathers  on  these  occasions,  there  may  be  hos- 
pitality in  the  hall  and  charity  in  the  heart." 

Twenty-four  members  of  the  vocal  music  class  were  pre- 
sent, and  enlivened  the  evening  by  excellent  singing. 
Several  strangers  were  among  the  company,  and  Professor 
Phillips,  of  King's  College,  who  was  of  the  number,  spoke 
with  great  animation  of  the  value  of  mechanics'  institu- 
tions. 9.  In  alluding  to  the  moral  results  produced  by 
these  institutions,  Mr.  Heywood  pointed  attention  in  the 
Report  to  the  simple  fact  that  there  arc  already  many  in- 
dividuals whose  character  and  whose  condition  in  life  have 
been  raised,  and  whose  happiness  and  comfort  have  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  instruction  they  have  here  re- 
ceived ;  and  he  added,  "  Masters  wanting  superior  work- 
men, foremen,  or  overlookers,  are  beginning  to  come  here 
to  enquire  for  them."  The  members  of  the  institution  do 
not  merely  raise  themselves  in  the  world,  but  when  they 
obtain  situations  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  they  be- 
come active  instruments  in  extending  to  others  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  have  themselves  felt  the  value.  Mr. 
Heywood  related  a  pleasing  instance  of  this  which  had 
recently  come  to  his  knowledge,  and"  how  many  members 
are  there  of  this  institution,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  are  ac- 
tive and  zealous  teachers  in  various  Sunday  schools  in  the 
town."  He  further  alluded  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
which,  from  repeated  testimony,  he  knew  had  been  pro- 
duced in  several  families  by  the  mechanics'  institution. 
Although  by  far  the  greater  number  of  mechanics'  institu- 
tions are  precluded  from  following  completely  in  the  steps 
of  the  one  at  Manchester,  yet  all  have  within  them  the 
means  of  commanding  success  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
adoption  of  jndicions  plans,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
notices  in  the  '  Printing  Machine'  to  point  out.  The  co- 
operation of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  influence  of 
the  higher  classes,  are  generally  of  great  value  in  a 
mechanics'  institution.  At  Manchester,  the  directors 
are  now  elected  by  and  from  the  general  body  of  members, 
with  this  restriction  only,  that  a  director  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  of  two  years'  standing  as 
a  member  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  members  have  used 
wisely  the  power  which  is  placed  in  their  hands.  By  the 
first  election  under  the  above  system,  in  February,  1834, 
the  most  active  and  efficient  board  was  then  created  which 
the  institution  ever  possessed.  The  Manchester  Institu- 
tion has  also  the  advantage  of  having  a  most  enlightened 
individual  as  its  president,  an  active  and  zealous  secretary, 
and  an  assiduous  librarian.  It  is  in  the  power  of  all  me- 
chanics' institutions  to  obtain  their  maximum  state  of  effi- 
ciency by  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  choice  of  theiv 
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cfficers  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  success  of  any  plan  depends 
very  much  upon  tlie  clmracter  of  the  agents  by  whom  it  is 
worked,  outiht  always  to  render  this  a  point  of  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

Birmingham. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
liberality  of  the  Directors  of  the  Anatomical  School  and 
Botanical  Garden,  and  are  not  without  a  hope  of  witness- 
inc;  its  occasional  extension  to  other  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. At  the  last  quarterly  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
first  of  these  Institutions,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — "  That  permission  of  this  Board  be  granted  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  to  visit,  at  all  convenient  times,  under  such  superin- 
tendence as  the  head-master  may  be  pleased  to  direct,  the 
Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Natural  History."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  : — "  That  the  Botanical  Class  of  the  Bir- 
mingham School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  have  gra- 
tuitous admission  to  the  Garden,  except  on  occasions  of 
public  promenades  and  exhibitions ;  provided  always, 
that  they  be  attended  by  the  Lecturer  on  Botany."'  The 
next  step,  we  hope,  will  be  occasionally  to  grant  similar 
privileges  to  the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
probably  under  something  like  the  regulations  mentioned 
in  No.  30.  of  the  '  Printing  Machine.' 

Geological  Excursion. — On  Tuesday,  April  C,  a  field 
lecture  on  geology  was  given  by  tlie  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  Cambridge,  to  a  class  of  sixty  or 
seventy  academic  horsemen.  The  party  assembled  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.M.,  when  the  Professor  mounted  a  high  heap  of 
gravel,  and  after  producing  a  series  of  illustrative  sec- 
tions, proceeded  to  explain  the  hydrographic  surface  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  within  sight.  After  this  introduction,  the  whole 
party  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  to  a  chalk  quarry  near 
Quy  Church,  where  the  Professor  pointed  out  to  them  the 
natural  connexion  between  the  external  form  of  a  country 
and  its  internal  structure  ;  and,  at  other  spots,  he  entered 
into  details  respecting  the  geological  peculiarities  which 
presented  themselves.  The  party  returned  to  Cambridge 
late  in  the  evening,  after  a  ride  of  about  forty  miles. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Mr.  Webster  on  Geology. 

Tuesday,  April  28. —  On  this  day  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
the  first  lecture  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "  Geology 
and  Mineralogy."  There  was  much  to  commend  in  this 
introductory  lecture.  Mr.  Webster  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  ignorance  under  which  geologists  labour  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  which  an 
examination  of  the  earth's  crust  presents  to  our  notice  ; 
and  though  a  Huttonian  himself  in  theory,  ingenuously 
pointed  out  the  objections  which  yet  remained  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  theory  of  Hutton  and  his  followers 
could  be  received  as  more  than  a  plausible  and  pi'obable 
hypothesis.  The  origin  of  the  granitic  rocks,  for  example, 
Mr.  Webster  showed  was  still  a  mystery, — whether  we 
assume,  with  the  Wernerians,  that  they  are  the  oldest  or 
primary  aqueous  rocks — or,  with  Hutton,  that  they  are  of 
igneous  origin,  and  have  been  forced  into  their  present 
position  sut)sequently  to  the  formation  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  transition  and  secondary  formation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  mischievous 
obstinacy  with  which  that  most  unreasoning,  and  ignor- 
ant, and  useless  class  of  men — tlie  "  practical"  men— set 
at  naught  all  the  theoretical  demonstrations  of  the  geolo- 
gist. For  example,  it  is  uniformly  found  that  the  difl'erent 
strata,  which  compose  the  earth's  shell,  succeed  each 
other  in  a  certain  order—  say  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  &c.,  &c. :  and 
that  though,  in  some  situations,  3  may  not  be  found  be- 
tween 2  and  4,  nor  5  between  4  and  G,  yet  in  no  situation 
does  2  or  3  lie  upon  4,  nor  4  or  .0  upon  G.  Now  though 
coal  is  never  found  under  mountain  limestone,  which, 
again,  is  never  found  under  old  red  sandstone,  yet  our 
"  practical  '  men  in  Herefordshire  persist  in  digging 
through  the  red  sandstone  Vv-hich  lies  on  the  surface  in 
that  county  for  coal — that  is,  despite  of  the  instructions  of 
the  geologist,  will  have  it  that  5  is  under  2.  Tiie  same 
delusion  obtains  in  Ireland,  the  surface  of  which  is  mainly 


composed  of  mountain  limestone,  under  which  coal  is 
never  found,  and  in  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  coal 
Ibrmations. 

As  Mr.  Webster's  lectures  promise  well  on  the  score  of 
int^^rest  and  useful  knowledge,  we  shall  notice  them  some- 
what in  detail. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Mf'cling  of  the  \Wi  of  April. 

At  this  meeting  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  com- 
municated a  notice  of  an  ancient  subterraneous  granary 
discovered  in  the  arrondissement  of  Savreguemines.  In 
January  last  some  workmen,  employed  in  making  a  ditch 
in  a  forest  in  the  commune  of  Neunkirch,  having  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  struck  against  a  mass  of 
cemented  masonry.  Breaking  through  the  masonry  they 
came  upon  a  piece  of  stone  about  nine  inches  square, 
which  was  found  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  sort  of  cave  in- 
closed with  stone,  in  size  about  two  i'eet  and  a  half  deep, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  From  the 
present  state  of  the  stonework  this  cellar  appears  to  have 
been  formed  at  a  remote  period,  which  indeed  is  attested 
by  the  growth  of  a  tree  of  very  considerable  size,  standing 
immediately  upon  it.  The  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  was,  that  it  was  formed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  during  the  Swedish  invasion,  by  which  ravages 
were  occasioned  which  may  still  be  traced  in  several  parts 
of  the  territory  of  Neunkirch.  The  quantity  of  grain 
found  in  this  depot  amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  ; 
the  whole  had  coagulated  into  one  mass,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  grains  were  easily  detached,  and  were  fovmd  to  be 
black  and  crumbling,  and  charred  completely  through. 

A  paper  on  the  hydro-fluate  of  methelene  and  hydro- 
fluoric ether  was  read  by  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Peligot. 
These  products  have  been  obtained  by  the  authors  of  the 
memoir  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  into  the  spirit 
of  wood.  The  hydro-fluate  of  methelene  is  obtained  by 
gently  heating  together  fluoride  of  potassium  and  sulphate 
of  methelene,  in  earthen  pots.  The  product  is  a  gas,  which 
is  freed  from  impurities  by  being  collected  over  water.  It 
is  colourless,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour : 
it  burns  with  a  flame  resembling  that  of  alcohol  in  de- 
veloping hydro-fluoric  acid.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  which  absorbs  1G6  parts  of  this  gas  for  every  100 
parts.  By  detonation  with  oxygen  in  the  eudiometer,  it 
produces  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  consumes 
three  volumes  and  a  half  of  oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity 
as  determined  by  experiment,  is  1.186.  Comparing  these 
results,  it  appears  that  the  hydro-fluate  of  methelene  is 
composed  of  a  volume  of  methelene  and  a  volume  of 
hydro-fluoric  acid,  the  two  volumes  being  condensed 
into  one.  To  accord  with  the  result  obtained  from 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  hydro-fluate  of  methelene, 
the  hydro-fluoric  acid  must  be  composed,  as  was  first 
suggested  by  M.  Ampere,  of  equal  volumes  of  fluorine 
and  hydrogen.  This  is  stated  by  the  authors  of  the 
paper  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  composition  of  this 
acid  has  been  submitted  to  a  decisive  proof ;  for  the  ana- 
logy between  the  hydro-chlorate  and  hydro-fluate  of 
methelene  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  condensation  of  the 
elements  of  the  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

Messrs.  Dumas  and  Peligot,  by  heating  together  "  sul- 
phate of  bi-carburetted  hydrogen,"  and  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium, have  obtained,  in  small  quantities,  a  gas,  which 
may  be  collected  over  water,  and  burns  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  bi-carburetted  hydrogen,  giving  rise  to  vapours  of 
hydro-fluoric  acid.  They  have  only  obtained  this  gas  in 
small  quantities,  owing  probably  to  the  impurity  of  the 
"  sulphate  of  bi-carburetted  hydrogen  ;''  but  they  intend 
to  follow  up  the  investigation,  as  they  are  persuaded  that 
this  gas  is  the  hydro  fluoric  ether  belonging  to  the  alco- 
holic series. 

Mfcliiig  oflhe  20th  of  April. 

M.  Prunelle,  of  Lyons,  was  elected  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber in  the  section  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

M.  Rodriguez,  a  Spaniard,  offered  some  remarks  upon 
the  statements  contained  in  the  new  work  of  M.  Moreau 
de  .Jonn<^s,  the  '  Statistics  of  Spain.'  In  the  first  place, 
he  observes  that  M.  Moreau  quotes  from  M.  Arguelles  in 
confirmation  of  liis  statement  that  the  Spanish  clergy 
possess  one-third  part  of  the  soil.  M.  Arguelles  estimates 
the  lands  of  the  clergy  and  crown,  taken  together,  to 
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amount  to  1,500,000  fanegadas,  or  to  12,700,000  hectares 
(about  31,300,000  acres).  This,  says  M.  Rodriguez,  forms 
not  one-third,  but  one-fourth  part  of  the  superficies  of 
Spain.  But  M.  Moreau's  estimate  of  the  fanegada  is  al- 
together inaccurate,  for  1,500,000  fanegadas  are  equal  only 
to  903,750  hectares  (about  2,380,000  acres),  a  number  less 
than  one-thirteenth  part  of  that  given  by  him.  Secondly, 
in  speaking  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  Moreau 
states,  that  they  sold,  in  1812,  memorias  and  cojradiafs 
to  the  value  of  51,000,000  francs  (  2,040,000/.)";  and 
adds,  that  they  did  so  to  oppose  the  French  inva- 
sion ;  there  is,  says  M.  Rodriguez,  only  one  difficulty 
in  receiving  the  statement,  it  is,  that  at  that  period 
the  French  army  held  possession  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula. M.  Rodriguez  also  objects  to  \\\&  familiars  or  infe- 
rior officers  of  the  Inquisition  being  classed  with  the  prolc- 
taires,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  a  distinct  and 
superior  order.  He  states  that  he  has  not  had  leisure  to 
examine  all  the  calculations  of  M.  Moreau,  which,  from 
the  result  of  the  examination,  as  given  above,  must  be 
received  with  caution. 

M.  GeofFroy  read  a  portion  of  a  work  designed  to  com- 
plete in  their  principal  parts  Newton's  theories  of  at- 
traction and  liglit.  Mutual  attraction  is  assumed  by  M. 
GeofFroy  to  be  the  pervading  law  which  presides  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  molecular  actions  of 
chemical  phenomena,  and  the  functions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  This  law  presides  in  the  disintegration  pro- 
duced by  conihiistioii,  and  in  the  re-aggregation  effected 
by  electrisation.  Light  "  that  substance  which  we  desig- 
nate as  an  elastic  imponderable  fluid"  is,  according  to 
the  theory  propounded  in  the  memoir,  absorbed  by  bodies 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  again  given  forth  during  com- 
bustion. "  It  is  light,"  says  the  writer,  "  as  a  substance 
which  is  the  subject  and  great  artisan  of  these  meta- 
morphoses. Two  great  levers  are  given  it  by  which  to 
modiiy  or  transform  itself.  They  constitute  the  two  powers 
Which  interfere  in  the  course  of  events,  and  which,  op- 
posed rather  in  their  manner  of  operating  than  in  their 
tendency,  and  destroying  here  to  re-construct  there,  main- 
tain tlie  necessary  balance  in  the  universe.  These  two 
principles  of  action  have  been  already  pointed  out  by  me  in 
the  dictionaries,  where  I  have  ranged  the  words  rea/w/'e  and 
monster  under  the  names  combustion  and  electrisation." 


SKETCHES  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 
No.  IV. 

Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  (Concluded). 
Speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  speeches  of  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  on  the 
first  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(October  the  7lh,  1831),  abound  in  striking  illustrations  of 
those  pecuharities  of  the  oratory  of  each,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  in  our  last  paper.  Lord 
Brougham's  speech,  in  particular,  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius  :  while  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  reply  is  also  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  oecasion  and  his  own  high  reputa- 
tion. Gladly,  indeed,  should  we  enrich  our  ])ages  with 
large  extracts  from  both,  were  our  space  less  limited,  con- 
fident that  they  would,  moreover,  dispose  tlie  reader  to 
judge  not  unfavourably  of  the  truth  of  our  "  Sketches"  as 
mental  portraits.  On  no  one  occasion  of  his  life  did  Lord 
Brougham  task  his  energies  more  severely  than  on  that 
occasion  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  speech  was  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  varietv  and  profusion  of  illustration,  and 
rhetorical  ornament.  The  great  defect  of  his  oratory— its 
elaborate  "  overdoing;-"  the  subject — was  also  displayed  no 
the  large  scale.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  as  if  not  content 
with  one  view  of  a  subject,  or  one  mode  of  handling  it,  he 
must  fain  lavish  his  whole  resources  upon  the  discussion 
of  each  point  in  his  discourse — in  fact,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  he  ran  down  every  idea"  so  completely,  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  either  the  fancy  or  understanding  of  his 
auditors  to  employ  themselves  upon.  Still,  however,  his 
.speech  produced  a  powerful  effect,  and  was  universally 
admired  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  energy  and 
imlimited  resources  of  a  master  intellect.  Passages  might 
be  selected  from  it,  illustrative  of  every  species  of  oratory, 
except  the  two  highest— that  which  Hume  has  so  well 


described  as  the  characteristic  of  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes,* and  that  which  influences  the  will  through  t  le 
imagination,  and  reaches  the  head  through  the  heart : — 
there  was  neither  poetry  nor  pathos,  and  tliough  the'-e 
was  a  rich  display  of  the  light  artilleiy  of  sarcasm  ard 
declamation,  there  was  nothing  of  the  concentrated 
invective,  or  close  and  rapid  argument,  which  overwhelm 
all  doubt  and  resistance.  Nothing  could  be  more  artfully 
conciliating — though,  as  usual,  a  little  overdone — than 
Lord  Brougham's  opening  sentence.  After  the  usual 
flourish  about  "  deep  sense  of  inability,  and  need  of  jxi- 
tient  indulgence,"  he  proceeded  : — 

"  And  if  I, — now  standing  with  your  Lordships  on  the  brink 
of  tlie  most  momentows  decision  tliat  ever  human  assembly  came 
to  at  any  period  of  tlie  world,  and  seekinfj  to  arrest  you  whilst 
it  is  yet  time  in  that  positi(m, — could,  hy  any  divination  of  the 
future,  have  foreseen,  in  my  earliest  yp  irs,  that  I  should  lire  to 
appear  here,  and  to  act  as  yotu'  adviser  on  a  question  of  such 
awful  importance,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  remotest 
posterity,  I  should  have  devoted  every  day  and  every  hour  of  that 
life  to  preparing  myself  for  the  task  which  I  now  tihnost  sink 
under — gathering  from  the  moiumients  of  ancient  experience  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  miglit  guide  our  course  in  the  present 
hour — looking  abroad  upon  o\u'  own  times,  and  tliese  not  un- 
eventful, to  check  by  practice  the  application  of  these  lessons—* 
chastening  myself,  and  sinking  wiiiiiu  me  every  infirmity  of 
temper,  every  waj'waidness  of  disi)osition,  which  might  i)y  pos. 
sibility  impede  tlie  discharge  of  this  most  solemn  duty  ;  but, 
above  all,  eradicating  from  my  mind  everything  that,  by  any 
accident,  could  interrupt  the  most  perfect  candour  and  impar- 
tiality of  judgment." 

Having  thus  propitiated  his  auditors,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  arguments,  against  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  several  speakers  who  preceded 
him  in  the  debate,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the 
speeches  of  Lords  Wharnclitfe,  Harrowby,  Mansfield,  and 
Carnarvon.  After  some  skirmishing  and  brilliant  decla- 
mation, he  at  length  puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms  of 
his  wit,  and,  with  "the  bill"  in  his  hand,  hunts  LordWharn- 
cliff'e  up  and  down  Bond-street,  down  Regent-street,  into  a 
hachney-coach,  across  the  water  to  Lambeth.  Anon  he 
meets  his  "  noble  friend"  on  the  accustomed  hill  in  Berke- 
ley-square, wandering  "  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow."  His  "  noble  friend"  is  forced  to  fly  in  despair  to 
Tiveiton,  to  Yorkshire,  but  go  where  he  will,  "  wherever 
there  is  a  street,  an  alley,  a  passage — nay,  a  river,  a 
wherry,  or  a  hackney-coach,"  he  is  sure  to  be  met  with 
"  the  Bill,  the  Bill."  But  all  this  is  mere  drollery— bor- 
dering, too,  upon  very  broad  farce.  He  waxes  in  boldness 
as  he  proceeds,  till  at  length  his  main  battery  is  opened, 
and  a  tempest  bursts  forth  of  every  weapon  of  attack,  in- 
vective, recrimination,  irony,  sarcasm,  simile,  allegory, 
fable,  parable,  anathema,  prayer,  and  supplication — "  Yea, 
on  bended  knee."  The  heavy  artillery  of  terse  and  strin- 
gent declamation,  and  the  conflict  of  close  argument,  alone 
are  wanting  ;  but  of  this,  as  he  himself,  we  believe,  on 
one  occasion  observed,  with  regard  to  some  of  Mr.  Burke's 
onslaughts,  the  garrison  is  not  always  aware  ;  "  the  noise 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  thunder  of  true  eloquence  ;" 
the  number  of  his  movements  distracts,  and  the  variety  of 
his  missiles  annoy  the  adversary  ;  and  he  faces  the  breach 
amid  the  general  din  and  confusion. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  to  reply  to  this  Proteus-like  exhi- 
bition of  talent  under  great  disadvantage.  As  a  mere  feat 
of  physical  energy  Lord  Brougham's  speecn  was  an  ex- 
traordinary performance.  He  was  upwards  of  five  hoins 
on  his  legs,  and  had  so  entirely  inflamed  and  mastered  the 
feeling  of  his  auditors,  that  when  he  sat  down  their  atten- 
tion—mental and  physical — seemed  to  be  so  completely 
exhausted  as  to  be  insensible  to  every  ordinary  stimulus. 
Now  on  no  occasion  is  Lord  Lyndhurst  a  piquant  speaker.-)' 

*  "  Could  the  manner  of  Demosthenes  he  copied,  its  STiccess 
would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  assembly.  It  is  rapid  har- 
mony, exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  ;  it  is  vehement  reasoning, 
without  any  appearance  of  art ;  it  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  free- 
dom, involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument : — and  of  all 
human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection." 

f  While  Lord  Lyndb.urst  was  speaking,  an  incident  occurred 
below  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  who  witnessed  it,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  fair  subject,  as  beautiful  of  its  kind.  The  late  Lady 
Lyndhurst  was  one  of  the  crowd  of  peeresses  who  attended  every 
night  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who  affected  but  little 
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He  deals  not  in  personalities  or  pungent  epigrams  ;  and  so 
far  from  indulging  in  bursts  of  passion,  he  does  not  even 
affect  tlie  vehemeuce  of  rhetorical  gesture.  Clear,  calm, 
self-possessed,  and  uninipassioned,  his  style  and  delivery 
have,  as  we  before  observed,  all  tlie  polish  and  symmetry 
of  a  marble  statue,  with  also  its  coldness  and  want  of  life. 
But  it  is  plain  that  however  this  coldness,  or  rather  abste- 
miousness, of  manner  may  detract  from  the  efficiency  of 
the  advocate,  it  adds  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
Judse ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  treated  the  question  alto- 
gether as  one  of  a  judicial  character— as  one,  in  fact,  in 
which  it  was  only  becoming  in  him  to  be  aloof  from  all 
the  flesh- and-blood  sympathies  of  party  or  personal  inte- 
rest. Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  were  throughout  his 
"  noble  friends,"  and  one  might  have  inferred  from  his 
tone  and  manner,  that  the  measure  which  he  was  opposing 
iiad  emanated  from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  and  that 
his  willing  support  was  only  withheld  from  "  his  noble 
friends"  by  doubts  springing  from  the  depths  of  con- 
science. The  didactic  gravity  and  equable  calmness  of  his 
demeanour  greatly  favoured  this  delusion,  precluding  as 
they  did  all  that  mistrust  which  passionate  statements  or 
the  appearance  of  rhetorical  artifice  are  apt  to  generate, 

Nothina,'  can  be  more  artful  and  skilful  than  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  use  of  epithets,  eulogistic  and  dyslogistic,  as 
his  purpose  may  require.  Never  indulging,  hke  Lord 
Brougham,  in  open  invective  or  elaborate  eulogy,  he 
effects  his  purpose  much  more  surely  by  an  adroit 
use  of  the  machinery  of  names;  and  accordinsfly,  in 
this  speech,  we  find  the  terms  "  wild  change,"  "  crude 
scheme,"  and  the  like,  applied  to  the  Reform  Bill,  not  by 
way  of  denunciation,  but  in  a  tone  far  more  of  pity  than  of 
anger,  as  regards  his  noble  friends  who  brought  it  for- 
ward. Thus,  unlike  other  opponents  of  the  measure,  he 
did  not  denounce  it  as  a  measure  of  cruel  oppression  to 
those  harmless  innocents,  the  nominee  boroughs.  No,  the 
mischief  appeared  to  him  of  a  far  less  tangible  and  defined 
character,  and  therefore  the  more  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  "just  authority  "  of  their  Lordships"  House,  and  to 
the  "rights  and  liberties  of  the  people."  "His  noble 
friends  (Lords  Grey  and  Brougham)  had  entirely  over- 
looked the  main  question  at  issue — namely,  the  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  from  adopting  so  rvild  and  e,r- 
iewsnje  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country." 
"  What,  I  ask,  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  call  for  this  sweeping  and  wild  mea- 
sure of  what  is  called  reform?"'  And  then  followed  a 
'  series  of  would  be  demonstrations,  that  all  species  of  pro- 
perty, funded  and  territorial,  must  wecma/v'/y  be  subverted 
be  this  wild  and  sweeping  Bill. 

Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  strong 
appeals  to  the  fears  of  their  auditors ;  the  former  founding 
his  appeals  on  the  danger  of  refusing  the  "  moderate  de- 
mands of  justice  ;"  the  latter  on  the  danger  of  a  "weak 
compliance  with  the  wild  wishes  nnd  crude  scliemes  "  of 
an  excited  populace.  "  Good  God  I"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
"  will  men  never  learn  wisdom  even  from  their  own  expe- 
rience? Will  they  never  believe  till  it  be  too  late,  that 
the  surest  way  toprevent  immoderate  desires  being  formed, 
aye,  and  unjust  demands  enforced,  is  to  grant  in  due  sea- 
son the  moderate  requests  of  justice?  You  stand,  my 
Lords,  on  the  brink  of  a  great  event — you  are  in  the  crisis 
of  a  whole  nation's  hopes  and  fears.  An  awful  import- 
ance hangs  on  your  decision.  Pause  ere  you  plunge ! 
There  may  not  be  any  reti  eat !  It  behoves  you  to  shape 
your  conduct  by  the  mighty  occasion.  They  tell  you  not 
to  be  afraid  of  personal  consequences  in  dischariring  your 
duty.  L  too,  would  ask  you  to  banish  all  fears  ;  but  above 
all,  that  most  mischievous,  most  despicable  Ye^ir—the fear 
of  being  thought  afraid."  In  a  very  different  spirit  Loi'd 
Lyndhurst  asked — "  If,  then,  we  are  placed  in  a  position  of 
hazard,  are  not  they  who  contributed  to  this  spirit,  and 

reserve  in  expressing  approbation  or  disapprobation  nf  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  burst  of  applause,  in  whicli  the  Blembers  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  and  other  spectators  eagerly  joined,  followed 
the  conclusion  of  Lord  Brougham's  speech.  The  icy  calmness  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  ojiening  sentences  presented  so  strong  a  con- 
trast to  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  obtained  a 
single  "  Hear,  hear."  Lady  I^yndhurst's  countenance  expressed 
the  most  painful  anxiety  during  this  silence  ;  and  when  at  length 
it  was  broken  by  the  slirill  voice  of  Lord  Winchilsea  crying  out 
"  Hear,  hear,"  she  burst  into  tears. 


who,  according  to  their  own  admission,  set  this  tremendous 
machinery  in  motion,  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  consequences  of  wiiat  they  and  their  partisans 
have  effected  ?  And  have  we  not  a  right  to  call  upon 
them  to  extricate  us  from  the  dangers  which  they  antici- 
pate, and  ^vith  so  much  eloquence  deplore."  Further  on  he 
added—"  I  cannot  boast  of  an  illustrious  descent— I  have 
sprung  from  the  people.  1  am  proud  of  being  thus  (here) 
associated  with  the  descendants  of  those  illustrious  names 
which  have  shed  lustre  upon  llie  history  of  our  country. 
But  if  I  thought  that  your  Lordships  were  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  the  unworthy  measures  that  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  you  could  from  such  motives  be  in- 
duced to  swerve  from  the  discharge  of  your  duty  on  this 
important  occasion,  when  everything  valuable  in  our  in- 
stitutions is  at  stake,  1  shoidd  be  ashamed  of  this  dignity 
and  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
private  life,  rather  than  mix  with  men  so  unmindful  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their  high  station  and 
illustrious  birth."  But  a  still  more  striking  contrast  of 
manner  and  matter  is  contained  in  the  perorations  in 
which  each  of  the  learned  orators  make  a  last  appeal  to 
the  fears  of  his  auditors,  and  which  we  shall  give  entire 
as  choice  specimens  of  their  peculiar  styles  of  oratory. 
The  reader,  wdien  reading  them,  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  effect  of  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  was  favoured  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  his  matchless  delivery,  em- 
ploying as  he  did  every  variety  of  tone  and  action,  even  to 
the  form  of  supplicating  with  uplifted  hands  and  bended 
knee;  while  the  mellifluous  elocution  and  chaste  diction 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  not  aided  by  a  single  vehement 
tone  or  gesture.  The  one  was  a  bold  appeal  of  an  advo- 
cate to  the  passions  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
jury;  the  other  was  a  solemn  warning  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  judge. 


LORD  brougham's  PERORA- 
TION. 

"  My  Lords,  I  do  not  dis- 
guise the  intense  solicitude 
which  1  feel  for  the  event  of 
this  debate,  because  I  know  full 
well  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try is  involved  in  the  issue.  I 
cannot  look,  without  dismay,  at 
the  rejection  of  the  measure. 
But  grievous  as  may  be  the 
consequences  of  a  temporary 
defeat,  temporary  only  it  can 
be,  for  its  ultimate  and  even 
speedy  success  is  certain — no- 
thing now  can  stop  it.  Do  not 
.suffer  vonrselves  to  be  persuad- 
ed, that  even  if  the  present  mi- 
nisters were  driven  from  the 
helm,  any  one  could  steer  you 
through  the  troubles  that  sur- 
round you  without  reform.'  ]5ut 
our  successors  would  take  uji 
the  task  in  circumstances  far 
less  auspicious.  Under  them, 
you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a 
Bill,  compared  with  which  the 
one  we  now  proffer  you  is  mo- 
derate indeed.  Hear  the  pa- 
rable of  the  sibyl,  for  it  conveys 
a  wise  and  wholesome  moral. 
She  now  appears  at  your  gate, 
and  offers  you  mildly  the  vo- 
lumes— the  precious  volumes — 
of  wisdom  and  peace.  The  price 
she  asks  is  reasonable; — tore- 
store  the  franchise,  which,  with- 
out any  bargain,  you  ought  vo- 
luntarily to  give:  yiiu  refuse 
lier  terms — her  modtrale  terms 
— she  darkens  the  porch  no 
longer.  But  soon  —  for  you 
cannot  do  without  her  wares — 
you  call  her  back  ;  again  she 
comes, but  withdiniinished  trea- 
sures ;  the  leaves  of  the  book 
are  in  part  torn  away  by  law- 
less  hand.s — in  part  defaced  with 
characters  of  blood.  But  the 
prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her 
demands  :  it  is  parliaments  by 


LORD  lyndhurst's  PERO- 
RATION. 

"  My  Lords,  we  are  not  placed 
here  merely  to  amend  occasion- 
ally a  vestry  or  a  road  bill.  A 
company  of  clerks  would  per- 
form such  acts  of  legislation  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  our  duties 
are  of  a  much  more  exalted 
character.  AV e  are  placed  here 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding,  in. 
emergencies  like  the  present, 
against  the  conseq\iences  result- 
ing from  rash  and  dangerous 
innovation.  We  are  placed 
here,  my  Lords,  as  a  harrier,  to 
protect  the  crown  against  the 
effects  of  its  own  imprudence; 
to  protect  the  people  against; 
the  consequences  which  would 
result  to  themselves  from  a 
weak  compliance  with  their 
wishes  and  inclination  ;  we  are 
placed  here  as  a  barrier  to  pro- 
tect tiie  constitution  from  en- 
croachment by  the  rash  and 
hasty  legislation  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  These, 
my  Lords,  are  our  high  duties ; 
and  iirmly  and  nobly  will  you 
perform  them. 

"  The  people  of  England  are 
of  a  brave  and  generous  cha- 
racter. If  they  perceive  that 
we  act  contrary  to  our  convic- 
tion, from  any  .selHsh  and  un- 
worthy  m()ti\  es,  they  will  turn 
from  us  with  pity  and  disgust; 
but  if  they  are  satisfied  that  we 
act  honestly  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  what  our  judg- 
ment tells  us  is  right,  although 
in  opposition  to  their  inclina- 
tions, we  shrill  receive,  as  we 
.sliail  deserve,  their  just  esteem 
and  applause. 

"  If  we  make  a  false  step  at 
this  moment,  we  are  for  ever 
undone.  Now  is  the  crisis  of 
our  fate  !  If  we  abdicate  our 
liigh  functions  upon  this  occa- 
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the  year — it  is  vote  by  the  bal- 
lot— it  is  suffrage  by  the  mil- 
lion !  From  this  you  turn  away 
iiuligiiant,  anil  for  the  second 
time  she  departs.  Beware  of 
her  third  coming  ;  for  tlie  trea- 
sure you  must  liave  ;  and  wliat 
price  she  may  next  demand 
who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even  be 
the  mace  which  rests  upon  that 
woolsack.  What  may  follow  your 
course  of  obstinacy,  if  persisted 
in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
jiredict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  con- 
jecture. But  this  I  know  full 
well,  that  as  sure  as  man  is 
mental,  justice  deferred  en- 
hances the  price  at  which  you 
must  purchase  safety  and  peace ; 
nor  can  you  expect  to  gather  in 
any  other  crop  than  they  did 
who  went  before  you,  if  you 
persevere  in  their  utterly  abo- 
minable husbandry  of  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  rebellion. 

But  among  the  awful  con- 
siderations that  now  bow  down 
my  mind,  there  is  one  which 
stands  pre-eminently  above  the 
rest.  You  are  the  highest  ju- 
dicature in  the  realm  ;  you  sit 
here  as  judges,  and  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  with- 
out appeal.  It  is  a  judge's 
first  duty  never  to  pronounce 


i'lon,  never  again  shall  we  be 
allowed  to  exercise  them  :  they 
will  l)e  lost  for  ever.  The  rights 
we  enjoy — our  possessions — the 
liberties  of  ti  e  people — will  be 
tram))!ed  in  ti  e  dust;  they  will 
be  laid  prostrate  in  the  coming 
storm  ! 

"  We  received  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live  as  a 
sacred  trust  from  our  ancestors  ; 
we  hold  it  merely  in  life-rent, 
and  are  bound  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 
If  we  allow  it  to  he  despoiled 
while  under  our  guardianship, 
— still  more,  if  we  join  the 
spoilers,  great  and  just  will  be 
the  reproach  and  disgrace  that 
will  fall  upon  lis.  I\ly  Lords, 
we  are  placed  at  this  moment 
upon  a  proud  eminence ;  the 
eyes  of  our  countrymen,  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  world,  are  upon 
us.  If  we  feai'lessly  perform 
our  duty,  we  shall  be  hailed 
with  the  applause  of  mankind  ; 
we  shall  receive  the  thanks  of 
every  true  friend  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  entitle  ourselves  to 
the  praises  and  gratitude  of 
posterity." 


sentence,  in  the  most  trifling 
case,  without  hearing.  Will 
you  make  this  the  exception  ? 
Are  you  really  prepared  to  de- 
termine, but  not  to  hear,  the 
mighty  cause  upon  which  a  na- 
tion's hopes  and  fears  hang  ? 
You  are  ?  Then  beware  of 
your  decision !  Rouse  not,  I 
beseech  you,  a  peace-loving  but 
a  resolute  people;  alienate  not 
from  your  body  the  affections 
of  a  whole  empire.  As  your 
friend  —  as  the  friend  of  my 
order  —  as  the  friend  of  my 
country — as  the  faithful  servant 
of  my  sovereign, —  I  counsel 
you  to  assist,  with  your  utmost 
efforts,  in  preserving  the  peace 
and  upholding  and  perpetuating 
the  constitution.  Therefore  I 
pray  and  I  exhort  you  not  to 
reject  this  measure.  By  all  you 
hold  most  dear — by  all  the  ties 
that  bind  every  one  of  us  to 
our  common  order,  and  our 
common  country, — 1  solemnly 
adjure  you — I  warn  you — I  im- 
plore you — yea,  on  my  bended 
knees  I  supplicate  you — reject 
not  this  bill." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  to  the  reader  on 
which  side  the  triumph  of  eloquence,  reasoning,  and  va- 
riety of  argument  lies. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Dubois'  Travels. — An  outline  of  M.  Dubois'  travels  was  given  in 
the  25th  and  31st  Numbers  of  the  '  Printing  Machine  ;'  this  out- 
line we  propose  now  to  illustrate  by  some  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence. From  Achalzich,  the  chief  town  of  the  pachalic  of 
the  same  name,  he  began  to  ascend  the  river  Kur.  Twenty  miles 
above  Achalzich  stands  Hertwis  on  a  volcanic  soil,  whicii  preserves 
traces  of  a  volcano,  that  was  in  action  at  no  distant  period,  with 
its  crater,  ashes,  and  lava.  The  deserted  monastery  of  Warzich- 
ista,  also  on  the  Kur,  is  hewn  out  of  an  immense  rock  formed  of 
compacted  volcanic  ashes  ;  it  comprises  three  large  churches  and 
a  gi  eat  number  of  cells  tastily  adorned.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Kur  as  far  as  the  Atokur,  Duliois  entered  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Badshan,  which  extends  for  about  twenty-seven  miles. 
"  Here,"  writes  the  traveller,  "  we  fancied  ourselves  in  Switzer- 
land, or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  resemblance  is  com- 
plete ;  no  feature  of  the  landscape,  neither  ruins,  nor  thick  woods, 
nor  large  rocks,  nor  precipices,  nor  impetuous  streams,  are  want- 
ing." At  Ssuram  he  left  the  Kur  in  order  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached  the  river  Rhion  or  Phasis,  to  which  the  neigh- 
bouring district  is  as  much  indebted  for  its  fertility  as  Egypt  is  to 
the  Nile.  Proceeding  np  this  river,  he  penetrated  to  the  centre 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Of  this  journey,  he  says, — 
"  I  cannot  call  to  mind  all  the  objects  of  interest  which  I  beheld 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhion  ; — natural  caves  of  ice,  meandering 
streams,  majestic  churches,  and  numerous  ruins,  unite  to  enchant 
the  eye  of  the  visiter."  The  town  of  Poti,  on  the  Rhion,  he  con- 
siders as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  city  Phasis  ;  and  the 
old,  brick-built  fortress,  now  sunk  in  the  morass,  to  be  Aea. 
Returning  towards  Tiflis,  he  remained  several  weeks  at  Kutais, 
fiir  the  sake  of  examining  the  geological  structure  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  affords  for  inspection  beautiful  petrifactions  of 
the  oolite  formation.  After  a  short  stay  at  Tiflis,  he  set  out  for 
Erivan,  whence  his  next  letter  was  written.  He  took  the  route 
of  the  Pass  of  Delishan,  liy  which  line  it  is  intended  by  the 
government  to  construct  a  high  road  between  Tiflis  and  Erivan. 
During  his  residence  at  Erivan,  M.  Dubois  made  several  excur- 
sions to  visit  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  ex- 
amined," he  writes,  ''  the  ruins  of  Vagarshabad,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Armenia,  which,  like  Rome,  from  being 
a  very  profane  place,  became  a  holy  city,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Etshmiadsin  (Ascent  of  the  Saviour).  The  patriarchal 
church  is  a  noble  pile  ;  its  tower  is  covered  with  sculptures,  and 
its  decorations  and  arabesques  recall  to  mind  strongly  those  of 
the  Armenian  churches  in  Gallicia  and  the  Crimea.  •  •  •  • 
Mv  secoiul  excursion  led  me  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
which  surround  lake  Savanga.  I  first  visited  Gahrni,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Armenia;  among  its  ruins  are  those  of  a 
fort  and  of  several  churches  which  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  the  centre  of  this  fort,  Tiridates  caused  a  splen- 
did palace  to  be  erected  for  liis  sister's  residence,  which  has  shared 
the  late  of  the  other  edifii;es.    Tiridates  had  spared  nothing  to 


embellish  this  structm-e ;  the  ornaments  were  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful style  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  the  heaps  of  ruins  testify. 
.  .  .  This  valley  consists  entirely  of  lava  and  basalt.  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  over  a  tract  of  deep  snow  to  reach  the  famous  but 
deserted  monastery  of  Kieghart  (of  the  Lance),  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  this  country.  It  is  situated  in  a  vol- 
canic defile,  between  precipitous  rocks,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Garnitshai.  Two  splendid  churches  and  four  beautiful  chapels 
are  standing  ;  they  are  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  and  are 
covered  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage. The  whole  monastic  pile,  including  the  cells  of  the 
monks,  is  in  such  perfect  condition,  that  one  might  suppose  that 
their  inhabitants  had  forsaken  them  but  yesterday.  From  this 
])lace  I  returned  to  Erivan,  following  the  course  of  the  Garnitshai 
river,  as  far  as  Ardashad,  the  ancient  Artaxata.  This  city  was 
built  upon  Hannibal's  suggestion,  by  an  Armenian  king,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Araxes  and  Garnitshai.  For  a  long  period 
Artaxata  was  the  capital  of  Armenia;  its  site  is  now  indicated 
by  a  hill,  called  Takhtter-dat,  formed  of  bricks  of  which  the 
royal  palace  was  built ;  it  stood  within  a  half-moon-shaped  forti- 
fication, also  built  of  bricks,  which  inclosed  the  northern  side  of 
the  city.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  more  than  four  miles  in 
compass  ;  on  the  southern  side  I  found  in  the  walls  the  graves 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  they  consist  of  mounds  of  pottery 
rubbish,  and  burnt  bones  thrown  together.  The  Araxes  no 
longer  flows  around  its  walls  ;  its  bed  is  now  more  than  four 
miles  south  of  the  city.  There  are  few  rivers  which  have  changed 
their  course  so  often  as  the  Araxes,  the  direction  of  its  channels 
at  different  periods  may  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the  extensive 
plain  of  Armenia."  Of  the  geological  structure  of  this  plain, 
M.  Dubois  gives  the  following  notes: — "  The  northern  edge  con- 
sists entirely  of  beds  of  lava,  which  has  issued  from  the  Alaghez. 
About  sixty  miles  from  Erivan  are  three  couches  of  rock-salt, 
which  are  not  now  worked;  they  lie  in  a  bed  of  red  and  blue 
marl  upon  variegated  sandstone,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  peak 
of  the  Tachhaltu.  This  sandstone  formation  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes,  to  the  Arpatshai,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Akhu- 
rean,  terminating  in  disrupted  cliffs." 

Locomotive  Engines. — On  the  subject  of  locomotive  powerj 
the  Directors  of  the  IVIanchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  observe 
in  their  last  Report,  "  that  they  consider  the  travelling  engine  to 
be  in  a  state  of  gradual  but  marked  improvement."  It  appears 
that  the  number  of  trips  of  30  miles  each,  made  during  the 
preceding  six  months,  was  5I8G,  making  an  aggregate  distance  of 
174,400  miles,  or  nearly  seven  times  the  circumference  of  the 
earth. 

Manufactures  at  Edinburgh. — The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
have  published  a  favourable  Report  on  the  eligibihty  of  that  city 
for  manufacturing  establishments. 


1835. 

Education  in  ihe  Uniled  Stales. — The  proportion  of  pupils  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  is  about  1  to  11;  in  Ba- 
varia and  Prussia,  it  is  1  to  7 ;  in  Scotland,  1  to  10 ;  in  Austria, 
1  to  13;  in  England,  1  to  15 ;  and  in  France  and  Ireland,  1  to 
18.  Yet  it  is  calculated,  that  in  Pennsylvania  more  than  200,000 
children  are  without  the  common  means  of  instruction  ;  that  in 
Kentucky  there  are  more  than  100,000  in  the  same  condition  ; 
and  in  New  Jersey,  besides  11,7-12  children,  there  are  15,000 
adults  unable  to  read.  Pennsylvania  contains  a  large  German 
population,  by  no  means  well  instructed  ;  and  the  Germans,  who 
are  numerous  in  Western  Virginia,  are  very  ignorant  as  regards 
all  scholastic  knowledge.  They  are  good  farmers,  and  generally 
honest  men,  but  with  little  or  no  book  instruction.  The  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  is  2,000,000.  If  we  suppose  the  whole 
country  to  be  in  the  same  state,  with  regard  to  juvenile  educa- 
tion, as  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky — each  of  which  has  only 
about  1  in  3  of  the  children  at  school  (and  this  is  not  an  unfa- 
vourable average), — it  will  follow,  that  there  are,  in  all,  not  less 
than  1,400,000  persons  destitute  of  common  instruction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  the  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States,  whites  and  coloured,  is  5444.  What  pro- 
portion of  these  are  of  an  age  for  instruction  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but  if  we  take  it  at  one-fourth,  we  shall  not  exceed 
the  truth.  Until  a  year  ago,  there  was  provision  only  for  the 
instruction  of  CO  ;  and  30  of  these  were  in  the  institutions  of 
Boston.  Since  that  time,  asylums  have  been  founded  at  Neiv 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  still  leave  the  South  and  (Western 
States  destitute  of  suitable  accommodation  for  that  class  of  beings 
who  labour  under  this  privation.  A  private  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  was  established  in  Virginia  by  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Braidwood.  In  1817,  the  first  public  American  asylum  was 
opened  in  Hartford  f  Connecticut),  within  whose  walls  more  than 
100  pupils  are  educated.  Other  asylums  have  been  subsequently 
foimded  in  Philadelphia,  at  Canajoharie,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  which  altogether  provide  instruc- 
tion for  about  300  more,— making  a  total  of  400  provided  with 
instruction,  out  of  upwards  of  GOOO  deaf  mutes.  The  number  of 
colleges  in  the  United  States  is  59  (of  which  12  are  in  the  New 
England  States,  13  in  the  Middle  States,  15  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  19  in  the  Western  States  and  territories);  theo- 
logical institutions,  22  ;  medical  schools,  18  ;  law  schools,  4  ; 
whole  number  of  instructors,  400. 

Students  in  the  classical  department       .  4100 

Medical   18C3 

Law          ......  88 

Theological,  at  18  of  the  institutions      .  709 
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Paris. — Rapid  progress  is  making  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes.  Tlie  principal  object  proposed  to  be  attained  in  the 
infant  asylums  is  to  accustom  the  inmates  from  their  earliest 
years  to  industry  and  obedience.  There  were  not  more  than 
seven  of  these  establishments  in  the  year  1833,  but  at  present 
there  are  nineteen  of  them,  which  are  attended  by  3500  children. 
The  documents  laid  before  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  give 
the  subsequent  view  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  its  public 
institutions  for  the  year  1834,  beginning  with  the  lowest  class,  and 
closing  with  the  colleges  attached  to  the  University  of  Paris; — 

Asylums  founded  and  supported  by  the  administra- 
tors of  the  hospitals       .....  19 

Number  of  children  received       ....  3,500 

Schools  for  children  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paris 

49,  and  by  the  hospitals  71 ;  total     .        .        .  120 

Number  of  pupils  ,   .        .        .        .        .        .  25,035 

Adult  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paris,  19  ; 

by  the  hospitals  7 — total'       ....  26 

Number  of  pupils      ......  1,898 

Independently  of  these  establishments,  the  authorities  have 
founded  29  schools  of  industry  (ouvroirs'),  in  which  1595  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  are  taught  to  work  at  the 
needle.  There  are  7  colleges  attended  by  4932  pupils,  of  whom 
1873  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  colleges,  and  3059  are  day- 
scholars.  The  whole  number  of  these  several  establishments  is 
172,  and  that  of  the  individuals  attending  them  3(),900. — Journal 
of  Education. 

A  Baker  Poet. — France  as  well  as  England  has  had  her  poets  in 
humble  life,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  a  letter 
from  Charabery  gives  the  following  notice  : — "  An  interesting 
guest,!  the  baker  and  poet  Relioul,  has  recently  visited  Cham- 
bery ;  he  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France,  and  is  well  known  to  Charles  Nodier,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  and  other  celebrated  men.  His  recitation  of  verses 
in  the  accent  and  full-sounding  dialect  of  the  south  has  a  peculiar 
and  pleasing  effect.  His  best  poems  have  been  composed  in  his 
bakehouse,  and  although  he  has  been  repeatedly  entreated  to 
abandon  his  trade,  leave  Nismes,  and  reside  at  Paris,  yet  he  has 
always  rejected  these  proposals.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  his 
native  town  and  to  the  mode  of  life,  manners,  nature,  and  climate 
of  his  provincial  country.  His  dwelling  is  very  simple;  butts  of 
meal  obstruct  the  passage  to  his  little  chamber  behind  the  oven. 
Here  dwells,  not  Reboul  the  baker,  but  Reboul  the  poet.  Draw- 
ings, sent  to  him  by  the  artits  themselves,  ornament  the  walls; 
books,  presented  by  their  authors,  lie  upon  the  table ;  and  the 
cards  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  department  are  stuck  against 
a  small  looking-glass;  his  bed  occupies  one  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Chambery  was  to  buy  meal. 
His  presence  in  our  town  being  discovered  !)y  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  he  received  more  visits  in  his  humble  lodging 
than  were  perhaps  agreeable  to  him," 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICxiTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


Arts  and  Sciences, 
Bemarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  iMiddle  Ages  ;  bv  R.  Willis. 

8vo.    10s.  M. 
Bessel's  New  Method  of  Lunar  Distances.    8vo.  5.v. 
Equitation,  or  the  Art  of  Horsemanship;  by  Lieutenant  Peters. 

Royal  8vo.  \l.  \s. 
Rottler's  Tamil  and  English  Lexicon.    Parti.    4to.  1/.  U. 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    Second  Series.  Parts 

5,  C,  and  7-    4to.  15*.  each. 
An  Essay  on  Musical  Intervals,  Harmonics,  and  Temperament  ; 

by  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse.    12mo.  5*. 

Fine  Arts. 

Fisher's  Views  in  India,  China,  &c.    Vol.1.    4to.  1/.  Is. 
King's  French  Designs  for  Drapery,  &c.    4to.  Gs.  (id. 
Picture^ue  Scenery  on  the  River  Meuse.    Imp.  4to.    3/.  3s. 
Pugin's  Gothic  Furniture  (1 5th  Century).    4to.  1/. 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Painters.  Vol.  6.  Royal  8vo.  1/.  fis. 
Tombleson's  Views  on  the  Rhine.    Second  Series.    Royal  8vo.  1/. ; 
proofs,  21. 

Designs  for  Villas  or  Country  Residences,  in  the  Athenian  Style 
of  Architecture  ;  by  Edward  Jones.    Folio.  15s. 

History  and  Biography. 
Sketches  of  the  Beginning  and  End  in  the  Life  of  Gherardo  di 
Lucca.  5s. 

Barbacovi's  Compendium  of  the  Literary  History  of  Italy.  12mo. 
4s.  Qd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Sir  Matthew 

Hale;  by  J.  15.  Williams.    Post  8vo.  10s.  Or/. 
The  History  of  Ireland  ;  by  Thomas  Moore.   Vol.1.    Small  8vo. 

Cs.    (In  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaidia.) 
Lives  of  Latey,  Storey,  &c.    Square  18mo.  2s.    (In  the  Friends' 

Library.) 

Horrins's  Memoirs  of  a  Trait  in  the  Character  of  George  III. 
8vo.    7«.  Gd. 


Marshall's  Naval  Biography.    Vol.4.    Part  2.    Cvo.  12s. 

 ^complete,  12 vols.  8vo.  9/. 

Prinsep's  Political  Life  of  Runjeet  Singh.    8vo.  12s. 

Raumur's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.    \l.  Is. 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church;  by  Henry  Soames.  8vo. 

10s.  (id. 

State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  (Hen.  VIII.)    Vol.  2  and  3. 
4to.    3/.  3.S. 

Memoirs  of  IMarshal  Suchet ;  written  by  Himself.    2  vols.  8vo. 

1 A  4s.  ;  Fi  ench ,  1 8s. 
History  of  England,  from  Smollett  to  the  present  Time;  by  the 

Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.    Vol.  2.  5s. 
Memoirs  of  iVIirabeau  ;  written  by  Himself,  his  Father,  and  his 

adopted  Cliild.    2  vols.    8vo.     1/.  Is. 
The  Belgic  Revolution  in  1830  ;  by  Charles  White.    2  vols,  post 

8vo.  1/.  Is. 

Sketches  and  Recollections ;  by  the  author  of  '  Paul  Pry,'    2  vols, 
post  8vo. 

Law  and  Jurisprudence. 
Elements  of  the  Logical  and  Experimental  Sciences,  considered 

in  their  Relation  to  the  Practice  of  the  Law.    8vo.  14s. 
An  Essay  on  the  Estates  of  Trustees ;  by  C.  Fletcher.  12mo. 

4s.  (id. 

Gabbett's  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law.  Vol.1.  Royal  8vo.  2/.  2s. 

On  the  Law  of  Limitation,  &c. ;  by  David  Gibbons.    12mo.  Ts. 

Gilford's  English  and  Irish  Lawyer.    8vo.  17s. 

Practice  of  Courts  Martial,  ;  &c.  by  W.  Hough.    8vo.  14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bonds  ;  bv  E.  T.  Hurlstone.   8vo.  8s. 

Matthews  on  the  Laws  of  Executors  &  Administrators.  12mo.  8.v. 

IMolyneaux'  lilection  Laws  in  Ireland.    8vo.    7*-  (id. 

Price's 'New  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster. 

Vol.  2.    12mo.  16's. 
Riddell's  Historical  and  Legal  Tracts  relative  to  Scotland,  8vo. 

7s.  (id. 
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A  Digest  of  the  Law  for  1834;  by  H.Roscoe.    12mo.  18s. 
On  the  Proceedings  in  an  Action  at  Law  ;  by  J.  W.  Smith. 
12mo.  6s. 

Sturgeon's  Addenda  to  Bankrupt  Acts,  &c.    12mo.  10s.  Gd. 
The  Poor  Laws  as  they  were  and  as  they  are;  by  James  N. 
Mahon.  4s. 

Avdentures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse  ;  by  Caveat 
Emptor.    5s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Siirgery,  and  Anatomy. 
The  Sphygometer,  an  Instrument  which  renders  the  Action  of 

the  Arteries  apparent  to  the  Eye  ;   translated  from  Dr.  Julius 

Herisson,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Blundell.    8vo.    4s.  Gd. 
Asthma,  its  Species  and  Complications;  by  Dr  Ramadge.  8to.  8s. 
Human  Physiology  ;  by  Dr.  Elliotson.    Parti.    8vo.    10s.  G(/. 
Louis  on  Consumption;  translated,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Cowan. 

8vo.  12s. 

On  the  Physiology  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth ;  by  John  Mallan. 
8vo.  5». 

On  Consumption ;  by  J.  Tyrrell.    8vo.  5s. 

A  New  and  Improved  Map  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  on  a  large 

scale;  by  J.  H.  Curtis.  5s. 
Indigestion  Unmasked  ;  by  J.  Scott,  M.D.  3s.  Gd. 

Natural  History. 
Curtis's British  Entomology.    Vol.2.    Royal  8vo.     2/.  14s. 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society.     Part  3.    4to.     ICs. ; 
coloured  1/.  Is, 

A  Botanical  Chart,  or  concise  Introdnction  to  the  Linnoean  Sys- 
tem of  Botany;  by  James  Rattray.  Done  up  for  the  pocket, 
As.Gd. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  by  Hugh  Miller- 
Small  !!vo.    7s.  Gd. 

Lodore ;  by  the  author  of  '  Frankenstein,'  &c.  3  Vols,  small  8vo. 
1/.  lis.  Gd. 

Heir  of  Mordaunt ;  by  the  author  of  '  Adelaide.'    3  vols,  small 

8vo.    1/.  lis.  6(/. 
Tales  of  the  Wars  of  Jlontrose;  by  James  Hogg.    3  vols,  small 

8vo.  l/.Us.Gd. 
My  Life ;  by  the  author  of  '  Wild  Sports  of  the  West.'    3  vols. 

small  8vo.    1/.  I  Is.  Gd. 
The  Wife;  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  l\s.  Gd. 
My  Neighboui  hood ;  by  the  author  of  '  The  Collegians.'    3  vols. 

post  8vo.    \L  lis.  Gd. 
The  English  in  India,  and  other  Sketches ;  by  a  Traveller.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.    1/.  Is. 
The  Pilgrims  of  Walsingham  ;  by  Agnes  Strickland.    3  vols. 

post  8vo. 

The  Captive  ;  by  the  author  of  '  The  Pilgrim  Brothers,'  &c.  3 
vols.  II.  Ss.Gd. 

The  Gipsey ;  by  the  author  of  'Richlieu,'  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
II.  lis.  Gd. 

Journal  of  the  Heart;  by  Lady  C.  Bury.  Vol.2.  Small  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 

Poetry  and  the  Drainn. 

Literary  Fables,  from  the  Spanish  of  Yi  iarte  ;  by  Richard  An- 
drews.   8vo.    5s.  Gd. 

W^inter  Leaves,  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Poems.    12m().  4s. 

Sonnets,  meditative  and  devotional ;  liy  Tliomas  Allen.  Foolscap 
8vo.    3s.  C(/. 

Patrician  and  Parvenu  ;  or,  Confusion  Worse  Confounded,  a 
Comedy  in  Five  Acts  ;  by  .lohii  Poole.    8vo.  3s. 

The  Reproving  Angel ;  I'V  !'  tli.  riiie  Grace  Godwin.    2s.  Gd. 

Melanie,  Lord  Ivoii  and  liis  j );,;i!;liter,  &c. ;  by  N.  P.  Willis.  7s. 

Butler's  IIuiHliras  ;  witli  Notes  iiy  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Nash.  2  vols. 
8vo.   1/.  4s. 

Poems  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Robert  Spencer.  Small  8vo. 
7s.  Gd. 

A  Poet's  Portfolio  ;  by  James  Montgomery.    Foolscap  8vo.  8s. 
Goethe's  Fa\ist;  translated  into  English  Rliyme  by  tlie  Hon.  R. 

Talbot.    8vo.  8s. 
Captain  Sword  and  Caiitain  Pen  ;  by  Leigh  Hunt.  12mo.  3s.  Gil. 
Leclercq's  Proverbes  l)rainati()UfS  :  by  I.efetivre.    I8mo.    3s.  6V. 
Songs  of  England  and  ScuthDid.    '\^(>1.  1.    12mo.  5s. 
Twamley'.s  Poems,  witli  i  ilii;  tvations.    Post  8vo.  'J.s.Gd 
Judge  Not,  a  Poem  on  Christian  Charity;  by  ICdniuud  Peel. 

Sm.  8vo. '  8v.  Gd. 
Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems;  by  William  Wordsworth. 

Fcap.  8vo.  9s. 

Religion. 

The  Anstlo-Saxon  Church,  its  History,  Revenues,  and  General 
Character;  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Soames.    8vo.    10s.  6V/. 

Original  Family  Sermons.    Vol.  V.    12mo.  Gs.Gd. 

Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Barbadoes  and 
the  Leeward  Islands  ;  by  tlie  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Coleridge, 
Bishoph  of  Barbadoes.    8vo.     10s.  C(/. 

Plain  Sermons  ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Sidebottom.    12mo.  3j. 


Ten  Plain  Sermons,  with  two  Assize  Sermons ;  by  the  Rev.  F. 

^V.  Fowle.    I2mo.  5s.  Crf. 
Tlie  Posthumous  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Rabshakeh  Gathercoal. 

1 8mo.  5s. 

Pareau's  Principles  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

12mo.    5s.    (In  Biblical  Cabinet.) 
Bissland's  Sermons  at  St.  Paul's,  Winchmore  Hill.  8vo.  10s,  Gd. 
A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  ;  l)y  Bishop  Blomlleld.  18mo. 

Is.  3</. 

The  Metropolitan  Ecclesiastical  Directory.    3s.  Gd. 
Devotional  Psalter,  with  Sacred  Meditations.    32mo.    3s.  Gd. 
A  Guide  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  by  G.  R. 

Gleig.    18mo.  3s. 
Greswell's  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  &c.    Vols.  IV.  and  V.  (3 

Parts)    8vo.    II.  ICs. 
Hancock's  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Immediate  Revelation, 

&c.    12mo.  2s. 
Sermons:  by  H.  F.Hutton.    8vo.  lOi.Gd. 
Reflections  on  Unitarianism  ;  by  W.  J.  Kidd.    12mo.  4s. 
Sermons  on  the  Character  of  the  Saviour ;  by  J.  S.  Knox. 

Svo.  9s. 

M'Neile's  Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent.    12mo.    3s.  Gd. 
Newman's  Parochial  Sermons.    Vol.  II.    Svo.    10s.  Gd. 
Nine  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  Young  Children.  18mo. 
Is.  Gd. 

On  the  Sovereignty  of  God  in  Saving  Sinners ;  by  Bapt.  W. 

Noel.    Svo.    2s.  Gd. 
Six  Plain  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath ;  by  J.  B.  Owen.  12mo.  4s. 
Practical  Piety,  or  the  Rule  of  Life,  &c.    32mo.    2s.  Gd. 
Dr.  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneutics  ;  translated,  with  Notes,  by 

Wright.    Svo.    1 4s. 
Sacred  Geography  :  byW.  Sime.    ISmo.  5f. 
Veneer's  Scripture  Prayer  Book,  with  Notes,  &c.    12mo,  10s. 

bound. 

AVare's  Views  of  Christian  Truth,  Piety,  &c. ;  selected  from  Dr. 

Priestley.    12mo.  (is. 
A  Digest  of  the  Laws,  &c.  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  by  Dr. 

S.  Warren.    12mo.  (is. 
Wemyss's  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture.  Sm. 

8vo.    7s.  Gd. 

Nine  Sermons  on  the  Church  Catechism;  by  the  Rev,  J,  W. 
Hatherell.    Svo.    5s.  Gd. 

School  Boohs  and  Tfi/rhs  on  EdiiC(dion. 
Bramsen's  German  and  English  Dialogues.    18mo.    5.s.  Gd. 
Chameleon,   or  Conversations,  French  and  English.  Square 
l8mo.    3  s. 

Conversations  at  a  Work-Table ;  by  a  Mother.  18mo.    3s.  6(/. 
Dower's  Short  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.    Roy.  Svo.  Plain, 

4s.  ;  coloured,  5s. 
Little  Ijucy,  the  Invalid  ;  or.  Nursery  Dialogues.    ISmo.  Is.  Gd, 
The  Musical  Dictionary.    12mo.  5s. 

T'ipoyraphy. 

Horsefleld's  History,  &c.  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  2  vols.  Imp 
4to.    Gl.  6s. 

Leigh's  New  Guide  to  Moscow.    18mo.    8s.  Gd. 

l-'o'/ayes,  Travels,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 
A  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;  by  James  Ilohnan,  R.N.  Vol.3. 
Svo.  14s. 

Ron;;h  licaves  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in 

IS34  ;  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Badcock.  Svo. 
A  Residence  in  Oliio;  by  D.  Griffiths,  jun.    12mo.    3s.  Gd. 
The  Friend  of  Australia  ;  by  a  Retired  Officer  of  the  East  India 

Company's  Service.    Svo.  lO's. 

Miscellaneous. 
The  Penny  Cyclopa-dia,  Vol.  3.    7s.  Gd. 

Rationale  of  Political  Representation  ;  by  the  Author  of  '  Essays 
on  the  Formation  of  Public  Opinions.'    Svo.    lOs.  C(/. 

The  Customs'  Sure  Guide;  by  John  Blakston.  Ss. 

Four  Ijectures  on  Poor  Laws  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  bv  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Llovd.  4s. 

Book  for  the' Jlilliim.    12mo.    6s'.  Gd. 

Britisli  Imperial  f!;ilendar  for  1835.    12mo.    4s.  Gd. 

Christison's  New  Ready-Reckoner.    32mo.    Is.  Gd. 

Cliurcli  in  the  Army.    12mo.    4s.  CV. 

Clarke's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Library.  Royal 
Svo.    1/.  Is. 

Courihorpe's  Synopsis  of  the  Extinct  Baronetage,    Ovo.  9s, 
Oxford  Calendar,  1835.    12mo.  6v. 

Partington's  National  History  and  Views  of  London.  2  vols. 
Svo.    1/.  Is. 

Percival's  New  and  Complete  Man  of  Business.    12mo.  9s. 
Racing  Calendar  for  1834.    18mo.    4s.  Gd. 

Thacker's  Courser's  Companion  and  Breeder's  Guide.  2  vols. 
Svo.    I/.  lOs. 

Thanmaturgia,  or  Elucidations  of  the  Marvellous ;  by  an  Oxo- 
nian.   12mo.    7s.  Gd. 

Prelections  on  the  Languaa:e  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  ; 
by  James  Kennedy,  D.D.    Svo.    lOs.  Gd. 
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ELEGANCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  THE  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

A  GOOD  Fit,  Good  Workmanship,  and  Goed  Materials  having  gained  for  E.  P. 
^*  DOf'DNI'.V  ;inil  SON  n  Giiod  Name  and  extensive  patronage  for  upwards  of  liall' a  criiliuA'.  in  pie- 
yoiitui^'  tlicir  iHipaiallolpd  Low  Trices  fur  Public  Inspection,  they  beg  to  state  that  the  lliin'  L'-^nitials  to  a 
Good  Uarniont  shall  slill  have  tlieir  unremitting  attention,  it  being  their  ambition  to  iusuie  an  incroasiug 
business  and  merit  the  aijpeUation  of  being 

"  THE  BEST,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  TAILORS'." 
Cash  Prices.  contract  prices  (the  old  suits  to  be  he- 

A  super  Cloth  Coat,  Trousers,  and  Waist-  turned). 

coat,  fashionably  made,  per  suit    .    .    ^£3   3    0     Two  Suits  per  year  i'7    7  0 

Ditto  .Spanish  Superline.  ditto    ...      4   4    0        The  best  that  is  made  8    fi  0 

Ditto  extra  Imperial  Sa,xony,  the  best  tliat  Three  Suits  per  year  10  17  0 

is  made,  ditto   4  15    0        The  best  that  is  made  12    .5  0 

Supei  line  Frock  Coats,  Silk  Facings    .       2  10    0     Four  Suits  per  year  14    6  0 

Summer  Waistcoats,  beautiful  patterns,  7s.  The  best  that  is  made   15  18  0 

each,  ov  three  for   10    0  ■ 

Caiil.inu  Drill  (&c.)  Trousers,  10s.  6d.  per  BOYS'  CLOTHES 

jiai],  i  r  tlnoe  pair  for   1  10   0  (t.^stefult-y  and  f asiiionabt.y  Made), 

Moruiiii;  foals  and  Dressing  Gowns     .       0  15    0  SURPRISINGLY  LOW! 

Clotli  Travellin;,' Trousers      ....       0  13    6     Skeleton  Suits,  18s.  Tunic  Dresses,  25s.;  Hussar 

Footman's  Suit  uf  Liv(!ry,  complete      ,      3    3    0  Suits,  30s. 

Tlie  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT  luis  long  been  celebrated  for  having  the  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Assortment  of  Shooting  Jackets  and  Fishing  Coats,  Great  Coats  and  Cloaks  of  every  make,  all  sorts 
of  Gaiters,  Mud-boots,  and  Gambadoes;  India-rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  Air  Cushions,  Travel- 
ling Bags,  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemen  requiring  Outfits,  on  a  comp.arison  with  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Prices  of  other  Houses,  will 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  ft'om  giving  their  Orders  to 

E.  P.  DOUDNEY  and  SON,  49,  LOMB.\RD-STREET, 
Established  Fifty  Y'cars. 


ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 
Under  the  P.\.TRONAGE  of  the  KING. 
Established  1810.    Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
Aug.  2,  1827. 

'THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVER- 

R\RY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  FREE- 
MASONS'  H.iLL,  on  SATURDAY,  the  9th  of 
May.  1835. 

His'  Grace  the  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND  in  the 
Chair. 
Stewards. 


Lord  Viscount  Ebrington 
The  Lord  Segrave 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Bo- 

sanquet 
Sir  .Tohn  Rennie 
Sir  Robert  Smirlie,  R.A. 
Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Bt. 

M.P. 

George  Baker,  Esq. 
A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  R.A. 
George  Clint,  Esq.,  A.R..4 


George  T  Doo,  Esq. 
Wm.  Finden,  Esq. 
James  Goding,  Esq. 
John  Gaskoin,  Escj. 
^^'m.  Humphreys,  Esq, 
Richard  Hodgson,  Esq. 
G.  Morant.jun.,  Esq. 
Benjamui  M.  Oliver.Esq. 
E.  .Southey  Rogers,  Esq. 
C.  R.  Stanlev,  Esq. 
Robert  WaUis,  Esq. 


Tickets  20s.,  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards  ;  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Freemason's  Tavern;  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary, 112,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

JOHN  MAKTIN,  Sec. 


This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.,  price  5s.  bound, 

rpUM  FRENCH  L.4NGUAGE  IT.S  OWN 

TEAC.I]  i:i; ;  or,  theStudy  of  French  divested  of 
all  its  DillicuUlcs.  By  Rene  Ar.ivA,  Author  of  the 
'  Anti-SpoUing  Book.' 

"  This  is  a  very  able  work,  new,  experimental,  but 
not  <|nackish.'' — Spectator. 

"  ^^  r  ranii  stly  recommend  this  work  to  the  study 
of  (hn-c  »h[j  are  anxious  to  understand  what  they 
learn.'' — Court  Journal. 

2. 

Also,  filh  edition,  price  Is.  Gil.  bound, 
THE    A  N  T  1  -  S  I>  i;  L  L  I  N  G    BOO  K, 
Anew  system  ol'  trarlnir_'  Phdilren  to  read  without 
si.eUing. 

"  This  excellent  little  work  shows  the  possibility 
of  teaching  ehililrcn  to  read  without  their  being  pre- 
viously harassed  by  all  the  barbarous  anomalies  to 
be  found  in  the  orthogi-aphy  of  our  language.'' — 
AthenaMim. 

Edward  Churton,  Public  Library,  2G,  Holies  street. 
London. 

Established  1825. 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PUBLIC  SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
2fi,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-squ.are,  London. 
Edward  Ciiurton  begs  to  inform  his  Subscribers 
that  the  Pahtnfrshii'  lately  subsisting  ljet\voen 
himself  and  Mr.  liijLi,  having  bei'U  Dissolved  hy 
mutual  consent,  he  continues  to  comluct  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  aci-oniil.  E.  C.  particularly  requests 
that,  on  returning  ljuoks  I'lom  the  couiilij,  Sub- 
scrit)ers  will  give  iustructioiis  to  theii-  scr\ants  to 
direct  to  him  at  the  Libkakv,  26,  IloUes-street. 

TERMS  OF  SUB.SCBIPTION. 

The  Year,  1st  Class     .    ,    .    .  £5  5s. 

■  2nd  Class    ....  44 

 Extra  Class.    ...    10  10 

To  this  extensive  Library  every  New  Work  of  ge- 
neral interest  is  added  as  soon  as  published  ;  and  as 
the  nimibia-  of  Copies  is  not  hmitcd,  Subscribers, 
both  in  town  and  cu\nitry,  may  depend  \q)on  re- 
ceiving any  work  imnreiliatelv  on  its  publication. 

*,*  The  Cat.alogui'  (consisting  of  upwards  of 
20,000  volumes  ),  together  with  tlic  Eighth  Addenda, 
containing  the  New  Works  for  1834,  and  the  addi- 
tions in  German,  French,  ItalLan,  and  Spanish 
Literature,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Published  by  J.  Taylor,  Upper  Gower-street,  pi-ice 
3s.  Od.  in  cloth  boards, 

A   GR.\MMAR  of  ELOCUTION,  in 

which  the  live  accidents  of  speech  are  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  rules  given,  l3y  which  a  just  and 
graceful  manner  of  delivery  may  be  easily  acquired. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Wood,  B.A, 

"  A  little  -work  which  contains  many  valuable 
rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  voice  in  speaking 
and  reading,  illustrated  by  well  chosen  examples." — 
AlhenEeum. 

"  It  is  a  small  volume,  and  of  very  moderate  price; 
but  it  comprises  all  the  best  matter  of  tiie  most 
approved  writers  on  this  subject,  arranged  with 
great  clearness,  and  expressed  in  a  simple  and  per- 
spicuous style.'' — Liverpool  Mercury. 

*»*  Mr.  Wood's  Terms  for  Tuition  may  be  known 
by  applying  at  Mr.  Taylor's. 


THE  MAY  MEETINGS. 

The  following  Societies  will  have  their  Anniversary 
Meetings  and  Sermons  during  the  next  month  ; 
the  hour,  day,  place,  and  chairman  will  be  an- 
nounced in  The  Evangelical  Rkgisteb  for  May. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible— Trinitariatr  Bible — 
Naval  and  Military  Bible — London  Missionary — 
London  Missionary  (Sermon) — Church  Missionary 

—  Clmrch  Missionary  (Sermon)— Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary—Wesleyan  Missionary  (.Sermon)  —  Home 
Missionary  —  Home  Missionary  (Sermon)— Home 
Missionary  (Sale)  —  British  Reformation  —British 
Relormation  (Sermon)  —  British  North  American 
School— British  and  Foreign  School  —  British  ami 
Foreign  Temperance  —  Promoiing  licclesiasiical 
Knowledge — Protection  of  Religious  Librrly  — 
Pray«r  Book  and  Homily — Prayer  Book  anil  Ho- 
mily (Sermon) — Christian  Instruction— Christian, ty 
among  the  Jews — Sunday  School  Union —  Sunday 
Schoid  for  Ireland  —  Mora\  iau  .Missions  —  Bethel 
Flag  Union—  London  Hilieriiian  — London  Hibernian 
(Sermon) — Ladies'  Iliberuian  Female  School — La- 
dies' Hibernian — Irish  Society  of  London— Ii  isli  So 
ciety  of  London  (Sermon)  —  Irish  Evangi^liral  — 
Lord's  Day  (^liscr^ance  —  (Jeucral  Dislvirt  \  i.-iriiig 

—  London  "Itiurraiil— 'f  ho  Lon.ioii  .'ignl  ( 'hri.-l  iau's 
— Religions  Ti  act— P.rinancnt  and  I  iii\crsal  Peace 

—  Conliilrnlal  —  I'aptist  Continental —  Episcopal 
Floalin:;  (_;liiiri  h — Church  Protection. 

T^HE    EV.\NGELICAL  REGISTER. 

This  Monthly  Magazine,  which  has  now  been 
before  the  Public  more  than  eleven  years,  possesses 
an  extensive  and  increasing  London  and  Provincial 
circulation,  as  well  in  the  Established  C'linich,  as 
throughout  the  other  Denominations  of  the  Religious 
World. 

The  Evangelical  Register  offers  a  desirable 
and  almost  exclusive  medium  of  publicity,  in  channels 
distinct  from  the  newspapers  and  many  other  pe- 
riodicals, to  Advertisers  of  every  class.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  government  duty  on  advertisements  has 
ciialilod  the  Conductors  tomake  .a  consid('ral)lc  alta-r- 
ation  in  their  charges,  which,  by  comparison,  will  be 
found  lower  than  any  other  Magazine  now  ]uil)lish- 
ing;  viz. — The  tirst  Five  Lines,  averaging  l-^i^htccn 
Words  in  the  Line,  Five  Shillings,  and  Tenpence  for 
every  line  beyond. 

Published  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Co.  at  the  Lon- 
don Depository  for  Religicms  Publications,  27.  Pa- 
ternoster-row ;  by  whom,  or  by  Mr.  Painter,  76,  Myd- 
delton-street,  Clerkenwell,  all  Communications  for 
the  Editor  and  Adveitisements  will  be  received. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OE  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  PO- 
LITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  is  published, 

T^HE  COMPANION  to  the  NEWS- 

PAPER.  No.  XXIX.  Published  Monthlv. 
Price  4(1. 

Contents:— Municipal  Corporations  (England 
and  Wales)  —Changes  of  Administration  and  His- 
tory of  I'avties  (continued)— Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Reform — Trade,  Statistics,  &c. — 
Parliamentary  Register — Political  Retrospect  for 
April — Chronicle  of  Occurrences. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


WORKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  are  published, 

THE    PENNY    MAGAZINE,  Part 
XXXVI 1.    Price  Grf. 
The  PENNY  CYCLOP.IiDIA,  Part  XXVIIL 
Price  9rf.    The  Third  Volume  is  now  completed,  and 
may  be  had,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  uniformly 
with  the  First  Volume,  price  7s.  Gd, 

The  GALLERY  of  PORTRAITS,  No.  XXXVI. 
containing  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Blake,  L'Ho- 
pital,  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  Imperial  8vo.  Prica 
2s.  Gd. 

The  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  EDUCA- 
TION, No.  XVIII.  Contents:— National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland— Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  (Commons  on  the  St.ate  of  Education, 
1831 — On  teaching  Singing — Grammar  Schools;  Pro- 
prietary School,  Wakefield— On  writing  Latin  and 
Greek  Exercises— On  the  Elements  of  Arithmetic 
—On  the  Discipline  of  Public  Schools.  Reviews: — 
Peacock's  Treatise  on  Ak'cbra,  No.  II. — Wood- 
bridge's  Annals  of  Education  in  America — Pott's 
Etymological  Researches — Parkn's  Progressive  Ex- 
ercises in  English  Composition — List  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  &c.  MisCEI> 
laneous: — Foreign  and  Domestic. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


MARCELLIAN  FRENCH  INSTITUTION, 

21,  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

French  Language.— Marcellian  Method. 
■jX/TR.  M.A.RCEL  begs  to  announce  that  he 

-^'-^  will  open,  on  MONDAY,  the  4th  of  May, 
FOUR  NEW  COUR.SES  of  LECTURES  on  the 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE:  the  plan  ol  which  is 
especially  arranged  for  the  use  of  persons  intending 
to  visit  France  this  summer,  viz. — 

1.  A  Course  of  French  Readings,  witlr  Analysis  of 
the  Difficulties  of  Pronunciation  and  Phraseology,  all 
in  French,  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Terms,  foi-  the 
Course  (two  months)  21. 2s.  Free  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  First  Lecture  to  be  had  at  the  Marcellian 
French  Institution. 

2.  A  Course  of  Readings  and  Analysis,  all  in 
French,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Terms,  for 
the  Course  (two  months)  11.  lOs.  F'irst  Lecture 
Gratuitous. 

3.  .4  CourseofElomentavv Practical  Conversation, 

for  persons  lil  lie.  or  not  at.  all.  aci|naintcd  with  the 
l.aiigua','1',  at  li.-ili-p  i  -t  I'i-iit  o'l-loi-k  in  the  evening. 
T.-.nis,  liu-  the  Course  ( tluvc  months)  2/.  2l.  The 
first  Two  Lessons  Gratuitous. 

4.  A  similar  Course  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn! 
in:;  for  the  convenience  of  Gentlemen  whose  profes- 
siiuial  ouL-a-emrnts  pirM-iii  llioir  attendance  in  the 

Tiains.  fa-  the  Com -a  n  hi  oe  months)  1/.  lOs. 
The  first  Two  Lessons  (iratuitous. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  three  last  Courses. 

The  Lectures  will  continue  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  at  the  same  hours  as  above. 

Mr.  Marcel  gi\ a^s  readings  in  French  at  Parties 
and  Converzationes. 


21,' Crosby-street.   April,  1835. 


CORPORATION  REPORT.— BY  AUTHORITY. 

This  day  is  published, 
fJEPORT  of  the  COMBIISSIONERS 

tnr  INQUIUING  Into  the  STATE  of  the  MU- 
NICU'Al,  C<)i:i'(ii;  \T1()NS;  with  the  Appen- 
dixes, containiii;^  iiic  S]-:i' \  uA'i  E  Reports  on  each 
Coiii'oHATioN.  In  Two  Parts.  Folio.  Price  25s. 
each  Part,  bound  in  cloth. 

By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Deijaitnreiit,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taken,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Commission.  Early  application  should  be 
made  to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  some  of 
the  Reports  of  particular  places  a  few  additional 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

Loudon  :  Charles  Kniglit,  22,  Ludgate-Btreet, 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


May,  1835. 


In  neat  pocket  volntnes,  printed  and  Glnbellislicd 
uuitbrmly  with  the  Waverley  novels,  each  vulnine 
(in  all  l)iit  tlncc  instances)  containing  a  compute 
AVork,  ])Vico  6s. 

THE  ST  AN  D  ART)  NOV'ELS  and  RO- 
MAXCi:-;.  (till-  C'l.'Miiest  I,il>i:>rv  of  Entor- 
taiiimcnt  tniMlsli.-.i  ),  which  now  oimiprises  the 
Works  of  llie  must  distinguished  Modeiii  Writers  of 
Fiction. 
Vol. 

1.  :Tlie  rilot,  by  Cooper. 

2.  Caleb  Williams,  by  Godwin. 

3.  The  Spy,  by  Cooper. 

4.  Thaddeusof  Wars.iw,  by  Miss  Jane  Portor. 

5.  St.  Leon,  l;v  Coduin. 

6.  Last  of  111.'  Mnliii-ans,  by  Cooper. 

7  and  8.  Tlie  SeottisU  Chiefs,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
(  9.  Frankenstein,  bv  Mrs.  Shelley;  and  Ghost  Seer, 
Vol.  L,  by  Schiller. 

10.  Ed«^ar  Huntly,  by  Brockden  Brown;  and  con- 

clusion of  Ghost  Seer. 

11.  Hungarian  Brothers,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Porter. 
12  and  13.  Canterbury  Tales,  by  the  Misses  Lee. 

14.  The  Pioneers,  by  Cooper. 

15.  Self-Control,  by  Mrs.  Brunton. 

16.  Discipline,  by  Mrs.  Brunton. 

17.  The  Prairie,  by  Cooper. 

18  and  10.  Tire  Pastor's  Preside,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter . 

20.  Lionel  Lincoln,  by  Cooper. 

21.  Lawrie  Todd,  by  Gait. 

22.  Fleetwood,  by  Godwin. 

23.  Sense  and  Sensibility, by  Miss  Austen. 

24.  Corinne,  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

25.  'Emma,  by  Miss  Austen. 

?6.  Simple   Story,  and  Nature  and  Art,  by  IMrs. 
Inclibald. 

27.  Mansfield  Park,  by  Miss  Austen. 

28.  Novtbanger  Abbey,  and  Persuasion,  by  Miss 

Austen. 

29.  The  Smuggler,  by  Banim. 

30.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  by  Miss  Austen. 

31.  Stories  of  Waterloo,  by  Maxwell. 

32.  The  Huncbback  of  Notre  Dame,  by  Victor 

Hugo. 

33.  The  Borderers,  by  Cooper. 

34.  Eugene  Aram,  by  Bulwer. 

35.  Maxwell,  by  Theodore  Hook. 

36.  \Vater  Witch,  by  Cooper. 

37.  Mothers  and  Daughters,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

38.  The  Bravo,  by  Cooper. 

39.  Heiress  of  Bruges,  by  Grattan. 

40.  Red  Rover,  by  Cooper. 

41.  Vathek.by  Beckford;  Castle  of  Otvanto,  by  Ho. 

race  W.alpole ;  and  Bravo  of  Venice,  by  M.  G. 
Lewis. 

42.  The  Country  Curate,  by  Gleig. 

43.  The  Bethrotbed,  by  Mauzoni. 

44.  Hajji  Baba,  by  Morier. 

Succeeding  Volumes  will  ba  duly  announced,  the 
Proprietor  having  now  made  arrangements  to  in- 
crease the  celebrity  of  this  uurivalhid  Library  of 
Fiction,  by  including  other  productions  of  the  most 
Eminent  Novelists  of  midern  times.  The  works 
which  form  "  Tlie  Standard  Novels"  being  the  ex- 
clusive copyright  of  Mr.  Bentley,  can  only  be  pro- 
cured in  tins  series,  which  {,<  whnlh/  unconnected  leiUt 
any  other  collection  of  novels  ivhatevcr. 

"  We  do  not  see  a  single  volume  that  can  be  lAy- 
jectcd  to,  cither  on  thi;  score  of  dullness  or  immo- 
rality; while  the  m.ajority  of  them  are  occupied  by  tlie 
productionsof  the  very  bestof  our  modern  novel  and 
romance  writers.  .  .  .  There  is..i  grnit  nioiil  ;ind 
abimdant  vaii.My  in  the  series,  whicli  i.\c,.  .,liii','!y 
v/ell  adapted  to  uui  now  numerous  an. I  >■  .n^i  iiitly 
Increasing  booli-clubs  in  the  country."— Printing 
Machine. 

"This  cheap  ^.n\  <.l.'j.inl  I  i'.invy  i  f  Entertain- 
ment must  en^uii-  :!  ].i .  .Ir  i.  snc.  ..  s,  for  it  is 
wonderfully  con\  i  nii'ni  ,;ui.l  « .  'i  lull',  ..iicaii.  We 
have  seen  U'lworl^  more  aHiacLi\o  in  c\ery  way." — 
Literary  (Ja/elt.-. 

"  We  know  of  no  recent  work  tiuit  deserves  so 
hearty  an  encouragement  from  the  great  body  of 
English  readers." — Athena-um. 

"  One  of  the  most  atlraetive  and  s\iccossful  collec- 
tions that  this  age  of  cheap  publications  can  boast." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  Whatever  is  rich  and  rare  in  the  w  vl,^  <ii  ri..  ..nt 
writers  of  fiction,  lias  found  '  a  local  li  iM.  io.m'  in 
•  The  Standard  Novels.' wiiich  app.'  ii  ..I'l  la.-  ad- 
vant.iges  of  car.  ful  revision  an.l  illu -1 .  a t ive  matter 
(from  till'  author's  own  pen-.),  aa.l  al  less  than  a 
fifth  of  tlie  ui  i,"nal  cost."— Suii,la\  Tuiu's. 

Ricliard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  London. 

Sold  also,  by  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh;  John 
Cvraiming,  Dublin;  ami  by  all  Booksellers  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 


This  day  is  publislied,  price  1.?., 
LETTER.S  on  the  CORN  LAWS,  and 

on^  the  Rights  of  the  Working  Classes  (ori- 
ginally inserted  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle').  By 
Il.B.  T.   Second  Edition. 

Henry  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Tliis  day  is  published,  price  4s.,  very  neatly  done  up 
in  cloth, 

Q.EOLOGY  IN  1835;  a  Popular  Sketch 
of  the  Progress,  leading  Features,  and  latest 
Discoveries  of  this  rising  Science. 

By  John  LAtjR.^NCE. 
Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationer's- 
court;  and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  price  \s, 

T'HE  MAGISTRACY  of  ENGLAND, 

its  Abuses,  and  their  Remedy,  in  Popular  Elec- 
tion. 

By  a  BAnmsTEn. 
Henry  Hooper,  K!,  Pali-Mall,  East. 

  .Tust  published,  price  Grf. 

'THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  ARISTO- 
CKACY  of  ENGLAND.   By  Isaac  Tomkins, 
Gent.  Filth  edition. 

A  LETTER  to  LSA.\C  TOMKINS.  Gfnt. 
From  Mr.  Petpr  Jenkins, 

Fifth  edition.    With  a  Postscript. 
Price  Rrf. 

London:  Henry  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall,  East. 

'T'HE  MONTHLY  REPOSITORY  for 

May  (price  \s.  6(f.)  contains— 

1.  TheGreat  Uubled,  an  Allegorical  Tale. 

2.  Sketches  of  Domestic  Lifi',  by  Mrs.  Leman 
Grcen-tane;  Nvi.  3,  the  l.'ashional)le. 

3.  The  R^itionale  ofr.ilitiial  Representation. 

4.  Eluci.latory  C.imni  'uts.  supposed  to  be  from 
till.  Po-llinmons  Pen  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  on  the 
'I'hauni.ihugie  Fantasie,  after  Hoffman,  entitled 
Nulcraelior, 

5.  The  Hawthorn  in  Bloom. 
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ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey.    By  tlie  Author  of  the  '  Sketch 
Book.'    London  :  John  Murray. 

This  is  tlie  second  volume  of  our  friend  Washington 
Irving-'s  Miscellanies,  and  a  most  pleasant,  light  little 
volume  it  is.  It  contains  the  author's  recollections  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Abbotsford  in  1816,  whea  poor  Walter 
Scott  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  of  a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  Newstead  Ab- 
bey, some  years  after  its  hereditary  lord,  the  capricious 
and  unhappy  Byron,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
It  is  precisely  in  such  subjects  as  these,  which  call  forth 
mingled  pathos,  feeling,  and  description,  that  Mr.  Irving 
is  most  at  home ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  his  scenic 
and  architectural  sketches  are  surpassingly  graceful  and 
pleasing,  while  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  tenderness 
and  liberality  of  his  feeling,  or  the  truth  and  appositeness 
of  his  occasional  moral  reflections.  The  small  volume 
is,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  light  and  cheerful,  but  there 
are  several  things  in  it  which,  though  neither  heart- 
searching  nor  painfully  harrowing,  are  calculated  to  in- 
fuse a  gentle  and  improving,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
agreeable  melancholy  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We 
can  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  general  attention. 
It  is  a  book  made  for  this  pleasant  spring  season  of  the 
year,  and  ought  to  be  read  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  in  the 
young-leafed  wood  or  coj)se,  or  among  the  hedge-rows, 
sweet  and  white  with  the  May  flowers,  while  the  blackbird, 
the  thrush,  the  lark,  the  linnet,  and  the  mellow-pijiing  red- 
breast make  soft  music  round  the  spot.  Reader  !  would 
you  pass  a  happy  holiday? — Put  the  hook  into  your 
pocket,  and  take  a  stroll  into  the  country — read  a  little 
and  then  pause  a  little — then  read  again,  and  then  again 
resting,  give  up  soul  and  sense  to  the  music  and  fra- 
grance floating  on  the  breeze, — to  the  blue  sky  and 
green  earth,  and  all  the  beauties  of  this  visible  world. 
The  book  will  be  as  a  symphony  to  the  harmony  of 
nature — the  harmonv  of  nature  will  bring  out  and  give 
treble  effect  to  the  mild  tones  and  cadences  of  the  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  spring,  but  at  the  near  aji- 
proach  of  autumn,  that  Washington  Irving  visited  Wal- 
ter Scolt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

'•  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August,  181C,  I  arrived 
at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of  Selkirk,  where  I  put  up  for 
the  night.  I  had  come  down  from  lidinburgh,  partly  to  visit 
Melrose  Abbey  and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
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"mighty  minstrel  of  the  North."  I  had  a  letter  of -introduction 
to  him  from  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet ;  and  had  reason  to  think, 
from  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scribblings, 
that  a  visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  bi-eakfast,  I  set  off 
in  a  post-chaise  for  the  abbey.  On  the  way  thither,  I  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  the  postilion  to  the  house  with 
the  letter  of  introduction,  and  my  card,  on  which  I  had  written 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not 
yet  been  made  a  baronet),  to  receive  a  visit  from  me  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

"  While  the  postilion  was  on  his  errand  I  had  time  to  survey 
the  mansion.  It  stood  some  short  distance  below  the  road,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  sweeping  down  to  the  Tweed,  and  was  yet  but  a 
snug  gentleman's  cottage,  with  something  rural  and  picturesque 
in  its  appearance.  The  whole  front  was  overrun  with  ever- 
greens, and  immediately  above  the  portal  was  a  great  pair  of  elk 
horns,  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foliage,  and  giviniJ-  the 
cottage  the  look  of  a  hunting  lodge.  The  huge  baronial  pile  to 
which  this  modest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave  birth,  was  fust 
emerging  into  existence;  part  of  the  walls,  surrounded  by  scaf- 
folding, already  had  ri.sen  to  the  heiglu  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
court-yard  in  front  was  encumbered  l)y  masses  of  hewn  stone. 

"  The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  esta- 
blishment.   Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a  black  grev- 
hound,  and,  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a  furious 
barking.    His  alarm  brought  out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,; — ■ 
'  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree  :' 
all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous.    I  should  correct  my  quotation: 
not  a  cur  was  to  be  seen  on  the  premises.    Scott  was  too  true  a 
sportsman,  and  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  pure  blood,  to  tole- 
rate a  mongrel. 

"  In  a  little  while  the  '  Ivord  of  the  Castle  '  himself  made  In'.i 
appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the  desci  iptions  I  had  read 
and  heard,  and  the  likenesses  that  had  been  ])ublished  of  him. 
He  was  tall,  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame.  His  dress  was 
simple  and  almost  rustic:  an  old  green  shooting  coat,  with  a  dog- 
whistle  at  the  button-hole,  brown  linen  pautiiiooiis,  stout  shoes, 
that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a  white  hat  tluit  had  cvidontly  seen 
service.  He  came  limi)iiig  up  the  gravel-walk,  aiding  himself  by 
a  stout  walking-staff;  but  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigour.  By 
his  side  jogged  along  a  large  iron-gray  stagliound,  of  most  grave 
demcinour,  who  took  no  part  in  the  clamour  of  the  canine  rabble,, 
but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of  the, 
house,  to  give  me  a  courteous  reception. 

"  Before  Scott  reached  the  gate,  he  called  out  in  a  hearty  tone, 
welcoming  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell.  Ar- 
rived at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the 
hand:  '  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,'  :said  he; 
'  Ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  .shall  see  all 
the  wonders  of  the  Abbey.' 

"  I  would  have  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  having  already 
made  my  breakfast.  '  Hut,  man,'  cried  be,  '  a  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for  a. 
second  breakfast.' 

"  I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  andia 
a  few  moments  found  myself  seated  at  the  breakfast  table." 

We  cannot  here  help  remarking  that  in  our  eyes  the  odd, 
incongruous  house  of  Abbotsford  is  neither  huge  nor 
baronial,  nor,  in  fact,  a  "  pile  "  of  any  sort.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  showing  most 
evidently  the  history  of  its  construction — i.  e.  that  it  was 
built  by  bits,  and  without  any  previously-formed  ov  gene- 
ral plan.  From  want  of  magnitude  the  towers  and  turrets 
have  a  pepper-box-like  appearance,  and  the  whole  concern 
being  destitute  of  breadth  and  s  jlidit ,-,  rather  resembles 
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a  mere  stage  decoration  than  a  feudal  edifice.  Even  tlie 
site  on  wliicli  it  is  built  is  singularly  unlucky,  being  about 
the  least  picturesque  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
witliin  half-a-dozen  miles  of  it.  The  endearing  associa- 
tions thrown  around  the  walls,  hills,  and  waters  by  the 
genius  of  Scott,  are  altogether  different  matters  ;  but 
deeply  do  we  regret  that  the  poet's  fortune  should  have 
been  sacrificed  to  this  expensive  toy,  and  to  the  unwise 
ambition  which  continually  beset  him  of  figuring  as  a 
great  laird*.  Hence  arose  a  forestalling  of  Ins  other- 
wise ample  means,  a  recourse  to  paper  credit  and  to  accom- 
modation bills,  (which  those  who  receive  must  give  in 
their  turn,)  and  finally  embarrassment,  sadness  of  heart 
and  sickness  of  body,  winch,  with  a  necessitated  increase 
of  literary  labour,  hastened  his  death.  Most  nobly  and 
heroically  did  his  honesty  struggle  to  atone  for  his  folly, 
and  if  Scott  died  insolvent  he  left  behind  him  the  name 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  honourable  debtor  that 
ever  lived.  If  we  revert  to  these  private  circumstances, 
it  is  because  tliey  are  of  public  notoriety,  and  because 
tliey  may  stand  as  a  lesson  and  warning  to  other  men. 
Mr.  Irving  feels  these  things  in  mucli  the  same  manner 
that  we  do. 

"He  talked  about  his  proposed  plans  of  Abbotsford :  happy 
would  it  liave  been  for  him  could  he  have  contented  himself  with 
liis  delightful  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet 
hearty  and  hospitable,  style  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
my  visit !  The  great  pile  of  Abbotsford,  with  the  huge  expense 
it  entailed  upon  him,  of  servants,  retainers,  guests,  and  baronial 
style,  was  a  drain  upon  his  purse,  a  task  upon  his  exertions,  and 
a  weight  upon  his  mind,  that  finally  crushed  him." 

The  original  estate  of  Abbotsford,  winch  was  small, 
and  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
contiguous  lots  of  very  unproductive  land,  was  bought 
by  Walter  Scott  from  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  the  minister  of  Galashiels — a  gentleman 
of  talent,  observation,  and  rich  humour — who  not 
only  transferred  his  estate  to  the  poet  and  novelist, 
but  gave  him  the  reversion  of  many  a  delectable  tale  and 
anecdote,  most  of  which  are  liappily  embodied  in  the 
course  of  Scott's  numerous  narratives.  Sir  Walter  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  the  good  stories 
of  others ;  and  he  was  right  in  so  doing,  for  he  pre- 
served and  embalmed  for  immortality  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost ;  and  his  friends  were  always 
delighted  at  seeing  their  good  things  made  such  good 
use  of. 

There  was  something  very  characteristic  of  these  two 
honest,  single-hearted  men,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
managed  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  land  of  Abbots- 
ford. Scott  was  to  pay  for  the  estate  by  instalments  ; 
but,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  no  written  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  between  the  parties.  When  the 
last  payment  was  duly  made,  the  poet  wrote  a  few  old 
rhymes  to  the  Doctor,  which  ended  somewhat  in  this 
wise, — 

"  Noo,  the  goud's  thine, 
And  the  land's  mine ;" 

and  for  some  time,  we  believe  this  was  the  only  title- 

*  In  the  interior  of  the  house  there  are  many  interesting  and 
curious  objects,  l)Ut  when  we  were  at  Abbotsfoi-d  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  about  eight  months  after  Scott's  death,  we  were  more 
affected  by  a  few  simple,  personal  things  than  by  anything  else. 
Opening  from  the  study  in  an  angle  of  the  building  there  is  a 
small  closet  or  dressing-room,  and  there,  hung  on  wooden  pegs, 
were  his  well-worn  white  hat,  and  his  plain  green  shooting-jacket 
(his  usual  garment),  which  retained,  as  all  old  clothes  so  sus. 
pended  will  do,  a  good  deal  of  its  former  wearer's  shape  and 
tonruure.  Lower  down  there  hung  a  pair  of  drab  gaiters  ;  a 
pair  of  good  thick,  farmer-looking  shoes  lay  on  the  floor,  and  in 
the  corner  of  the  closet  there  stood  a  rough,  homely  walking- 
stick.  All  these  things  looked  as  if  they  had  just  been  used,  and 
still  retained  the  order  and  position  in  which  the  poet's  hands  had 
left  them.  We  could  almost  have  fancied  that  Scott  had  just 
stepped  out  to  make  himself  smart  for  the  receptioa  of  some  great 
or  fine  visitors. 


deed  to  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  The  house,  in  Dr. 
Douglas's  time,  was  little  more  than  a  fishing-box. 

But  to  return  to  Washington  Irving's  book,  it  gives  a 
delightful  account  of  Scott's  in-door  and  out-of-door 
habits,  of  the  style  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  pecu- 
liar quiet,  dry,  grave  humour;  all  interspersed  and 
varied  with  descriptions  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
of  the  remarkable  places  and  objects  near  Abbotsford. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Irving's  visit, — 

"  The  authorship  of  the  Waverlpy  novels  was  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  uncertainty,  though  few  doubted  their  being,  prin- 
cipally at  least,  written  by  Scott.  One  proof,  to  me,  of  his  being 
the  author,  was,  that  he  never  adverted  to  them.  A  man  so  I'ond 
of  everything  Scottish,  and  every  thinj^  relating  to  national  history 
or  local  legend,  could  not  luive  been  mute  respecting  such  pro- 
ductions, they  had  been  written  by  another.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  was  continually  re- 
citing scraps  of  border  .songs,  or  relating  anecdotes  of  border  story. 
Witli  respect  to  his  own  poems,  and  to  these  novels,  however, 
he  was  mute  :  while  with  him  I  observed  a  scrupulous  silence  ou 
the  subject." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  long  extracts  from  this 
short  book,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  em- 
bodying in  our  columns  a  ])art  of  Washington  Irving's 
general  character  of  Walter  Scott,  which  is  valuable 
as  being  the  moral  portrait  of  one  man  of  genius, 
drawn  by  another  man  of  genius  : — 

"  The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty,  picturesque, 
and  dramatic.  A  vein  of  strong,  shrewd,  common  sense  ran 
throughout  it,  as  it  does  throughout  all  his  writings,  but  was  en- 
riched and  enlivened  by  incessant  touches  of  feeling,  of  fancy, 
and  humour.  1  have  not  done  justice  to  the  co))ious  flow  of 
grave  thought  that  often  mingled  in  his  conversation,  for  at  this 
distance  of  time,  little  remains  in  my  memory  but  salient  points 
and  light  whimsical  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  visit,  he  seemed, in  a  lively,  playful 
mood,  and  his  remarks  and  stories  inclined  to  the  comic  rather 
than  grave.  Such,  however,  I  was  told,  was  the  usual  habit  of 
his  mind  in  social  intercourse.  He  relished  a  joke,  or  a  trait  of 
humour,  and  laughed  with  right  good  will. 

"  Scott  never  talked  for  efl'ect  or  display,  but  from  the  flow  of  his 
spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the  vigour  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  had  a  natural  turn  for  narration ;  and  his  nan  atives 
and  descriptions  were  without  effort,  yet  wonderfully  graphic. 
He  placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a  picture;  he  gave  the  dia- 
logue with  the  appropriate  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  described 
the  appearance  and  characters  of  his  personages  witli  that  spirit 
and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  conversations 
reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
during  the  time  I  was  with  him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  more  delightfully. 

"  He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciated  every 
thing  that  others  said,  however  humble  might  be  their 
rank  and  pretensions,  and  was  quick  to  testify  his  perception 
af  any  point  in  their  discourse.  lie  arrogated  nothing  to  him- 
self, but  was  perfectly  unassuming  and  unpretending  ;  enter- 
ing with  heart  and  soul  into  the  business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I 
had  almost  said,  folly,  of  the  hour  and  the  company.  No  one's 
concerns,  no  one's  thoughts  and  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and 
pleasures,  seemed  beneath  him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly 
the  companion  of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  that  they 
forgot,  for  a  time,  his  vast  superiority,  and  only-recollected,  and 
wondered,  when  all  was  over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they 
had  been  on  such  familiar  terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had 
felt  so  perfectly  at  their  ease. 

"  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  mode  in  which  he 
spoke  of  all  his  literary  contem])oraries  ;  quoting  the  beauties  of 
their  works  and  pointing  out  their  merits;  and  this,  too,  with 
respect  to  persons  with  whom  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
at  variance  in  literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought,  had 
ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet  Scott  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  and  warm  eulogy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a 
man. 

"  His  humour  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works,  was  genial,  and 
free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  faults  and 
foibles,  but  he  looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an  indulgent 
eye,  relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was 
frail,  and  pitying  what  was  evil.  It  is  this  benignant  spirit  which 
gives  such  an  air  of  bonhommie  to  Scott's  humour  throughout  all 
his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles  and  errors  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whimsical  and  charac- 
teristic lights;  but  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature 
tempered  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  a  satirist.  I  do  not  recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  conversa- 
tion, any  more  than  throughout  his  works. 

"  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Scott  as  I  saw  him  in  private  life, 
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not  merely  at  tlie  visit  lipro  jiarrateil,  Imt  in  tlie  casual  in- 
tercourse of  siil)sequeiit  years.  Of  his  public  character  and 
merits  ail  the  world  can  judge.  His  works  have  incorporated 
themselves  with  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  had  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  when  did  human 
heing  ever  exercise  an  influence  more  salutary  and  lienignant 
Who  is  there  that,  on  looking  back  over  a  great  portion  of  his 
life,  does  not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his  plea- 
sures, beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely  sorrows  ? 
Who  does  not  still  guard  his  works  as  a  treasury  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment, an  armoury  to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need,  to  find 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  ofl'  the  evils  and  griefs  of  life  ?  For 
my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection,  wlien  everything  around 
me  was  joyless,  I  have  hailed  tlie  announcement  of  a  new  work 
from  his  pen.  as  an  earnest  of  certain  pleasure  in  store  for  me, 
and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  traveller  on  a  waste  looks  to 
a  green  spot  at  a  distance,  where  he  feels  assured  of  solace  and 
refreshment.  When  I  consider  how  much  he  has  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  better  hours  of  my  past  existence,  and  how  inde- 
pendent his  works  still  make  me,  at  times,  of  all  the  world  for 
my  enjoyment,  I  bless  my  stars  that  cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to 
be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  outpourings  of  his  genius. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  few  unmingled  gratifications  that  I  have 
derived  from  my  literary  career,  that  it  has  elevated  me  into  ge- 
nial communion  with  such  a  spirit;  and,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  his  friendship  and  veneration  for  bis  memory,  I  throw  this 
humble  stone  upon  his  cairn,  which  will  soon,  I  trust,  be  piled 
aloft  with  the  contributions  of  abler  hands." 

While  reading-  a  passage  like  tliis,  a  sunshine  comes 
over  our  souls,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  more 
to  admire, — the  excellent  original,  or  the  amiable  painter 
of  the  portrait.  How  different  is  it  all  from  the  preten- 
sions and  jealousies,  the  irritable  self-love  and  bickerings 
of  your  small-fry  of  literateurs  and  authors  ! 

Newstead  Abbey,  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  late 
Lord  Byron,  is  indeed  a  venerable  and  imposing  pile, — 
a  very  different  thing  to  the  modern  antique  of  Abbots- 
ford.  Putting  aside  all  considerations  of  magnitude  and 
solidity,  buildings  of  this  kind,  like  certain  wines,  require 
great  age,  and  are  flat  and  insipid  without  it. 

"  Newstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  existence 
of  those  ([uaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle,  ludf  convent,  which 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  olden  times  of  England.  It  stands, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  a  legendary  neighbourhood,  being  in  the 
heart  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  surrounded  by  the  haunts  of  Ko- 
bin  Hood  and  his  band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient  ballad 
and  nursery  tale.  It  is  true  the  forest  scarcely  exists  but  in 
name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over  which  it  once  extended  its 
solitudes  and  shades,  is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region,  culti- 
vated with  parks  and  farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages. 

"  Newstead,  which  probably  once  exerted  a  monastic  sway  over 
this  region,  aiul  controlled  the  consciences  of^he  rude  foiesters, 
was  originally  a  ]iriory,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  Henry  II.,  at  the  time  when  he  sought,  by  building 
of  shrines  and  convents,  and  by  other  acts  of  external  I>iety,  to 
expiate  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  priory  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  aiui  the  Virgin,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  fraternity 
of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  This  order  was  originally 
sinijile  and  alistemious  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  exemplary  in 
conduct;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  gradually  lapsed  into  those 
abuses  which  disgraced  too  many  of  the  wealthy  monastic  estab- 
lishments; for  there  are  documents  among  its  archives  which 
intimate  the  prevalence  of  gross  misrule  and  dissolute  sensuality 
among  its  members.  4 

"  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  convent.s,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Newstead  underwent  a  sudden  reverse, 
being  given,  with  the  neighbouring  manor  and  rectory  of  Papel- 
wick,  to  Sir  John  Byron,  steward  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale, 
and  lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest.  This  ancient  family  worthy 
figures  in  the  traditions  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  ghost  stories 
with  which  it  abounds,  under  theipiaint  and  graphic  appellation 
of  '  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with  the  great  beard.'  He  con- 
verted the  saintly  edifice  into  a  castellated  dwelling,  making  it 
his  favourite  residence,  and  the  seat  of  his  forest  jurisdiction." 

The  family  stories  which  follow,  and  particularly  the 
one  concerning  "  the  wicked  Lord  Eyron,"  the  poet's 
grand  uncle,  are  sufficiently  interesting  ;  but  the  things 
we  most  admire  are  Mr.  Irving's  descriptions  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  old  abbey,  with  its  shadowy  galleries,  echo- 
ing halls,  winding  staircases,  and  tapestried  and  haunted 
cliambers.  With  the  exception  of  the  visit  to  Annesley 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Chavvorths,  one  member  of  which 
family  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  tlie  wicked  lord,  and  ano- 


ther (the  Mary  of  tiie  late  poet)  madly  and  vainly  loved 
by  another  Byron,  the  matter  which  occupies  the  rest  of 
the  volume  is  not  entirely  to  our  taste.  ,  There  seems  to 
be  a  filling  up  in  it,  while  the  strain  of  sentimentality  is 
loo  "  long  drawn  out." 

The  concluding  story  of  '  The  Little  White  Lady,' 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  almost  a  pauper — who  was 
insanely  enamoured  of  the  genius  and  even  the  person 
of  Lord  Byron,  without  having  ever  seen  hiin — who 
haunted  the  grounds  and  outworks  of  the  Abbey  of  New- 
stead with  much  more  pertinacity  than  the  legendary 
ghost  of  the  Black  Friar  haunts  its  interior — who,  at 
last,  tore  herself  away  from  the  spot  with  a  breaking 
heart,  and  njet  a  dreadful  death  a  few  hours  after  : — this 
story,  we  say,  appears  to  us  to  be  overdrawn  and  exag- 
g-erated  for  the  sake  of  pathos  and  effect,  and  .so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  our  belief  in  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated is  almost  shaken.  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that 
Washington  Irving,  writing  from  recollections  of  some 
years  standing,  lias  occasionally  ])ermitted  his  imagina- 
tion to  interfere  with  tlie  offices  of  memory  ? 

We  cannot  close  this  short  article  without  saying  a  few 
words  in  honour  of  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of  Co- 
lonel Wildnian,  who  bought  Newstead  of  the  expatri- 
ated poet,  and  who  is  now  the  worthy  occupant  of  the 
abbey.  In  former  times,  the  Colonel  had  been  a  school- 
fellow of  Lord  Byron,  and  had  sat  with  him  on  the  same 
form  at  Harrow.  W^e  do  not  believe  tliat  tlie  unhappily 
constituted  poet  was  ever  consistent  in  his  love  for  any- 
thing ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  occasional  fits  of  re- 
verence and  affection  for  the  venerable  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  when  he  sold  the  abbey,  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  notion  that  it  was  to  a  man  whose  wealth 
would  enable  him  to  rejjair  and  restore  it,  and  whose  right 
feeling  would  induce  liim  to  preserve  the  monuments 
and  memorials  of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Byrons. 

"•  The  c(mfideiu'e  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  good  fec-ling  and  good 
taste  of  Colonel  Wildman,  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  Un- 
der his  judicious  eye  and  munificent  hand,  the  venerable  and 
romantic  pile  has  arisen  from  its  ruins  in  ail  its  old  monastic  and 
l;ar(inial  splendour,  ami  additions  have  been  made  to  it  in  perfect 
coiilormity  of  style.  Tiie  groves  and  foi  ests  have  been  replanted, 
the  lakes  ami  fish-])nn(is  cleared  out,  and  the  gardens  rescued 
from  the  '  hemlock  and  thistle,'  and  restored  to  their  pristine 
and  dignified  formalitj'. 

"Tlie  farms  un  the  estate  have  been  put  in  complete  order ; 
new  farm-hou.ses  built  (jf  stone,  in  the  picmresque  and  comfort- 
able style  of  the  old  Knglisb  granges  ;  the  hereditary  tenants 
secured  in  their  paternal  homes,  and  treated  with  the  most  con- 
siderate indulgence;  everything,  in  a  word,  gives  happy  indica- 
tions of  a  liberal  and  beneficent  landlord. 

"  \Yhat  most,  however,  will  interest  the  visiters  to  the  Abbey, 
in  favour  of  its  present  occiijiant,  is  the  reverential  care  with 
which  he  has  preserved  and  renovated  every  monument  and  relic 
of  the  Byron  family,  and  every  object  in  anywise  connected  with 
the  memory  of  the  jjoct. 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds  have  already  been  expended  upon 
the  venerable  pile,  yet  the  work  is  still  going  on,  and  Newstead 
j)r(iniiscs  to  reali.«e  the  hope  faintly  breathed  by  the  poet,  whea 
bidding  it  a  melancholy  farewell : — 

"  '  Haply,  thy  sun.  emerging,  yet  inay  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future,  as  thy  former  day,'  '* 


COLLETTA'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPLES. 
(Concluded.) 

In  a  former  article,  we  treated  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
author's  life,  and  of  those  events  occurring  between 
1796  and  1825,  of  which  he  had  been  in  great  measure 
an  eye-witness.  But  there  is  an  anterior  part  of  his 
work  wherein  he  gives  the  annals  of  his  country  be- 
tween 1734  and  1796,  which  shows  the  origin  of  many- 
causes  that  had  active  operation  at  a  later  period,  and 
which  unites  his  history  with  that  of  his  great  country- 
man, Pietro  Giannone,  who  has  found  a  successor  or 
continuator  worthy  of  him  in  Pietro  Colletta.  We  have 
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placed  the  two  works  side  by  side  dn  our  book-shelves, 
and  recommend  otliers  to  do  the  same. 

AViien  Giannone  closed  his  history,  Naples  and  Sicily 
had  for  some  years  belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
wlio  iiiisi,foverned  by  viceroys,  as  their  predecessors  in 
the  dominion,  the  Spaniards,  had  done  for  the  long 
space  of  two  centuries.  It  was  under  the  Austrians, 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  devout  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  tliat,  on  the  6tli  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1724,  in 
the  Piazza  or  Square  of  Sant'  Erasmo,  in  Palermo,  the 
last  auto-da-fe  was  celebrated  in  Sicily, — for  the  people 
of  Naples,  to  their  immortal  honour,  never  had  allowed, 
and  never  would  permit,  the  horrible  Inquisition  to  be 
established  among  them. 

Two  wretched  beings,  a  monk  and  a  nun,  who  had 
been  racked  and  tortured — who  had  lain  in  dungeons 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years — who  were  as  mad  as  it 
was  possible  to  be — and  who  had  avowed  things  that 
were  utterly  impossible, — were  brought  forth  with  great 
pomp,  and  burned  alive  in  the  presence  of  tlie  whole 
city, — the  chief  nobility  and  the  ladies  of  the  vice-royal 
court  attending  to  witness,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  in- 
famous holocaust. 

We  have  a  minute  description  of  this  auto-da-fe, 
written  not  by  one  bent  on  exposing  its  enormities,  but 
by  an  eye-witness  who  approves  of  everything  lie  saw, 
and  considers  it  as  a  proper  way  of  correcting  sin  and 
heresy,  and  rendering  glory  to  God.  But  what  makes 
our  heads  almost  giddy,  is  to  reflect  that  this  vokmie 
(a  quarto)  was  the  production  of  Antonio  Mongitore,  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  love  of  letters,  and  the  well- 
known  collector  and  editor  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sicula,' 
a  work  of  great  research,  abounding  in  human- 
izing, liberal  doctrine.  Colletta  partially  excuses 
him  by  saying  he  was  conquered  by  the  errors  of  his 
times ;  but  those  times  were  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  when  religious  barbarities  were  everywhere  on  the 
decline;  and  we  cannot  admit  the  palliation,  when  we 
reflect,  that  nearly  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  days 
of  the  learned  and  enlightened  Antonio  Mongitore,  when 
the  Inquisition  was  in  full  vigour,  and  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  mighty  hands  of  Charles  V.  or  Philip 
II.,  the  ignorant,  fanatic,  and  in  otherrespects  barbarous 
plebeians  and  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  felt  the  enormities  of 

these  auto-da-fis  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to 

see  the  holy  office  established  among  them, — and,  to  a 
man,  rose  in  arms  whenever  their  masters  the  Spaniards 
attempted,  or  even  spoke  of,  its  establishment.  But  the 
fact  is,  Mongitore  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
lermo ;  he  dedicated  his  account  of  the  auto  da- fe  to 
the  big'oted  emperor,  and  he  wanied  to  become  a  bishop. 
His  book,  which  is  written  in  choice  Italian,  is  now 
rather  scarce,  even  in  Italy,  The  English  reader  will 
find  a  copious  analysis  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  London  Magazine'  for  1825,  with  details  that  will 
fill  him  with  horror,  and  which  would  shake  his  faith, 
were  they  not  all  so  thoroughly  authenticated.  Colletta 
has  merely  given  the  heads  of  the  frightful  tragedy  in 
his  history  ;  and  they  will  appear  almost  incredible  to 
the  Sicilians  of  the  present  day. 

The  auto-da-fe  of  Palermo  was  about  the  last  grand 
event  that  illustrated  the  dominion  of  the  Austrians  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  After  having  kept  possession  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  seventeen  years,  they  were  entirely 
driven  out  of  both  countries  in  1735,  by  Charles  Bour- 
bon, second  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  was  commonly 
called  Don  Carlos,  and  who  became  King  Charles  III. 
of  Naples.  The  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  were 
very  little  consulted  in  these  changes  of  dynasties,  and 
were  not,  indeed,  considered  worthy  of  any  attention  ; 
but  by  the  particular  change  now  under  notice,  the  Nea- 
politans and  Sicilians  were  undeniably  great  gainers.  In- 
stead of  being  governed  like  conquered  provinces,  by  in-  ; 


Solent  and  rapacious  foreign  viceroys,  who  were  changed, 
on  an  average,  every  four  years,  they  were  ruled  by  a 
separate  king  of  their  own,  who  lived  constantly  among 
them,  and  who  gradually  identified  his  character,  man- 
ners, and  interests,  with  theirs.  Don  Carlos,  moreover, 
was  young,  cheerful,  liberal,  and  easy  of  access  to  all 
men  ;  and,  considering  his  ultra-absolute  education,  he 
was  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  and 
great  prince.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Naples  has  had 
little  to  boast  of  since,  and  Colletta  was  a  martyr  to  the 
tyranny  and  stupidity  of  Charles's  son  and  grandson  ; 
but  our  author,  incapable  of  vulgar  prejudices,  renders 
merited  honour  to  the  founder  of  the  line.  We  ques- 
tion, indeed,  whether  the  Neapolitans  had  ever  been  so 
well  governed  and  so  happy  as  they  were  under  Charles 
III.;  and,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  they  testified  their 
gratitude  by  warm  attachment,  constancy,  and  fidelity — 
virtues  which  were  supposed  not  to  belong  to  the  na- 
tional character. 

After  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  good,  or  at  least 
a  much  improved,  government  for  nine  years,  when  in 
1744  a  formidable  coalition  was  directed  against  the 
kingdom — when  enormous  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  people  to  form  their  usual  conspiracies,  or  to  rise 
against  Don  Carlos,  and  when  an  Austrian  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  pressed  on  the  frontiers,  whilst  an 
English  fleet  threatened  Gaetaand  the  capital — the  Nea- 
politans not  only  remained  steady  and  faithful  to  their 
young  king,  but,  unused  to  war  as  they  had  been,  sus- 
tained with  enthusiasm  a  long  and  difficult  campaign, 
and  finally,  combating  with  great  devotion  and  bravery 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  of  Velletri,  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  drove  them  with  disgrace  beyond  the  Ti- 
ber. And  this  induces  us  to  suspect  that  the  defects  of 
the  Neapolitan  people  generally  arose  out  of  the  vices 
of  their  kings  and  governments;  that,  like  other  nations, 
they  were  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  fight 
only  when  they  saw  their  own  welfare  evidently  depen- 
dent on  the  results  of  the  war,  and  that  their  natural 
temperament  only  made  them  too  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
that  every  change  would  be  for  the  better,  and  so  disposed 
them  to  conspiracies  and  insurrections,  retreats  and  de- 
sertions. It  is  as  a  church  reformer,  and  as  the  re- 
former of  the  abuses  and  tyranny  of  the  feudal  system, 
that  Charles  III.  of  Naples  chiefly  calls  for  our  homage  ; 
and  his  invaluable  labours  under  these  heads  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tiers  etat,  and  prepared  Naples  for  the 
reception  and  enjoyment  of  the  civilization  and  rights  of 
modern  Europe — rights  which  would  have  taken  better 
root  than  they  have  done,  if  their  champions  had  had  a 
little  more  patience  and  circumspection. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  three-fourths  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  in  money,  houses,  and  lands, 
were  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  monks,  who  paid  no 
taxes,  nor  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  state;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  enor- 
mous riches  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  were 
continually  on  the  increase,  few  persons  who  had  any- 
thing to  leave  dying  without  bequeathing  a  part  of  it  to 
the  monks  and  priests.  The  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
richest  of  the  rural  districts,  were  crowded  with  churches, 
chapels,  and  monasteries,  every  one  of  which  exercised 
the  valuable,  money-getting  right  of  giving  asylum  and 
sanctuary  to  all  kinds  of  feluns  and  criminals.  Tiie  Pope 
named  the  bishops,  vvlio  were  thus  independent  of  the 
government,  and  the  Papal  Nunzio  had  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal — a  most  dangerous  imperium  in  imperio,  w  hich 
frequently  reduced  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  the 
civil  national  judges  to  a  mere  shadow.  Bishops  and 
abbots,  like  the  feudal  barons,  maintained  their  bands  of 
armigeri  or  men-at-arms,  and  these,  as  well  as  their 
tithe-levyers,  their  clerks,  factors,  servants,  and  even 
concubines,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  personal  immunity,  not 
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being  considered  liable  to  ordinary  arrests  and  judgment. 

Tlie  number  of  priests  and  monks  was  enormous,  and 
like  the  wealth  on  wiiich  they  revelled,  was  every  day 
increasing.    In  the  single  state  of  Naples  there  were 

about  150,000  ecclesiastics,  i.  e.  22  archbishops,  116 

bishops,  56,500  priests,  31,800  friars,  23,600  nuns. 
And  thus  in  a  country  containing  four  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, the  ecclesiastics  stood  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  as  28  to  1000.  In  the  city  of  Naples  alone, 
between  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  there  were  16,500. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
Charles  obtained  a  concordat  from  the  pope,  who, 
awed  by  the  young  king's  power  and  good  fortune, 
agreed  to  many  things  which  a  congregation  of  the  car- 
dinals had  denounced  as  impious  and  inimical  to  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  holy  see.  This  document  allowed 
a  good  deal  of  church  reform,  and  the  king,  giving  it  a 
liberal  interpretation,  carried  some  of  the  clauses  further 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  pope.  It  was  passed  into 
a  law  that  old  church  property  should  be  made  liable  to 
half  of  the  taxes  paid  by  common  property,  and  that 
for  any  new  acquisitions  in  lands,  houses,  &c.  the  priests 
and  monks  should  pay  the  full  share  of  taxes  just  like 
the  simple  lay  citizens.  Strict  orders  were  given  (and 
they  were  vigilantly  attended  to)  that  no  more  churches, 
monasteries,  convents,  and  chapels  should  be  built  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  government,  the  pope's 
license  going  for  nothing  unless  backed  by  the  king's. 
Tlie  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  founding  any  more  of 
their  colleges,  and  disgusted  by  their  importunity  and 
pride,  and  remembering  their  broken  vow  of  poverty, 
Charles  passed  a  new  law  prohibiting  the  order  from 
ever  acquiring  new  properly  or  estates  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reduced  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  all  church- 
men, he  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  whom  he 
soon  insisted  on  naming  himself,  he  extended  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  lay  courts  of  justice,  he  abolished  the 
right  of  sanctuary  in  all  convents,  monasteries,  chapels, 
monastic  gardens,  and  the  like,  only  leaving  it  with 
the  churches,  which,  however,  could  give  asylum 
to  none  but  trivial  delinquents,  and  to  them  for  a 
short  time  ;  he  declared  the  bulls  of  the  pope 
to  be  null  and  void  if  not  accepted  by  him,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  censures,  whether  from  Rome  or  his  own 
bishops,  to  be  illegal  and  of  no  eflect  if  launched  against 
his  subjects  on  account  of  their  performance  of  their 
duty  to  the  sovereign  ;  and,  finally,  not  to  render  tedious 
these  items  of  his  cliurch  reform,  he  decreed  that  priests 
sliould  be  ordained  only  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  a 
thousand  souls — a  proportion,  indeed,  much  too  high, 
but  which  was  reduced  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to 
less  than  the  half. 

When  the  priests  and  monks  found  they  had  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  like  mere  laymen, 
that  impediments  were  raised  to  their  acquiring  further 
wealth,  and  that  the  shield  with  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  cover  their  friends  and  dependents  was 
broken  by  the  sword  of  civil  law,  they  raised  a  fearful 
outcry  about  spoliation,  invasion  of  vested  rights,  and 
sacrilege !  But  the  cry  found  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people — even  the  devout  city  of  Naples  had  peti- 
tioned the  king  not  only  to  lay  taxes  on  the  enormous 
church  property,  but  to  convert  into  money,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  the  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  that 
uselessly  encumbered  the  places  of  devotion.  And,  be- 
sides, the  religious,  scrupulous  character  of  Charles,  and 
his  exact  observance  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  church,  would  not  permit  people  to  believe 
that  he  was  anti-Christ,  or  an  enemy  and  destroyer  of  the 
faith.    According  to  our  author — 

"  This  king,  pious  in  conscience  and  in  practice,  inclined  at 
the  time  towards  the  church,  not  less  through  natural  disposition 
than  for  motives  of  policy.  ♦  *  *  It  is  no  unhelieving  king 
— no  king  of  a  large,  bold  conscience,  that  humbles  the  pride  of 


the  pope,  but  the  infanta  Don  Carlos,  who,  in  the  church  of  Bari, 
dressing  himself  in  canonicals,  ofliciates  among  the  canons  in  the 
choir, — who,  in  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  clad  in  sackcloth, 
washes  the  feet  of  the  poor,  who  serves  mass  for  the  penal  indul- 
gences therehy  ohtained,  who  every  year  composes  and  models 
with  his  own  hands  the  figures  and  the  stable  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ;*  who  believes  in  the  living  sanctity  of  father  Pepe  the 
Jesuit,  and  father  Rocco  the  Dominican — two  crafty  and  ambi- 
tious friars." 

With  80  copious  a  belief,  and  so  scrupulous  an  ad- 
herence to  church  ceremonies,  the  good  sense  of  Don 
Carlos,  in  discovering  the  abuses  of  the  church  in  secidar 
relations,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  and  the  reforms  he 
effected  must  always  be  esteemed  the  more  "  honour- 
able and  wonderful,"  as  Colletta  styles  them.  But 
Charles  was  the  very  man  to  effect  the  reforms  at  that 
time  and  with  such  a  people.  A  sceptical,  irreligious 
king — im  roi  pkilosophe — would  have  lost  his  throne,  if 
not  his  life,  in  the  attempt,  and  in  the  end  would  have 
accomplished  little  or  nothing. 

Although  the  restrictions  placed  by  Charles  on  the 
tyranny  and  vexations  of  the  nobility  were  much  more 
incomplete  tlian  those  laid  upon  the  church,  he  made  a 
beginning  to  a  most  important  correction  of  abuses,  and 
what  he  did  served  as  a  safe  and  solid  basis  for  future 
operations.  He  checked  the  feudal  courts  which  every 
important  baron  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  his  own 
castle,  and  he  continually  annulled  their  sentences. 

"  He  limited  the  number  of  the  armigeri  or  men-at-arms,  who 
were  a  principal  instrument  of  the  baronial  tyranny.  Soon  after 
he  abolished  teveral  kinds  of  personal  servitude  to  which  the 
peasantry  had  been  bound,  and  he  established  it  as  the  law,  that 
the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  should  never  more  be  granted 
with  the  new  or  renewed  investiture  of  feuds.  By  another  law, 
the  established  pretensions  of  corporations  and  communes  to  feudal 
lands  were  declared  to  be  permanent  and  unchangeable.  *  *  * 
To  these  acts  of  justice,  Charles  united  the  arts  and  craft  of  state, 
inviting  the  great  barons  to  court,  and  keeping  them  there  with 
luxuries  and  vanities  ;  and  as  the  highest  of  the  nobility  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  city,  those  of  minor  name  and  power  began  to 
follow  their  example,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Hence  the 
fortunes  of  the  barons  were  diminished  by  extravagance,  the 
armigeri  were  dismissed  their  service,  and  the  provinces  began  to 
breathe." 

Several  edicts  followed  from  time  to  time,  all  having 
for  their  object  the  manumission  and  protection  of  the 
peasantry,  who,  on  liis  accession,  were  little  better  than 
serfs.  But  a  great  thing,  wholly  independent  of  decrees 
and  royal  enactments,  was  this, — under  his  peaceful  reign 
trade  flourished,  the  property  and  industry  of  the  mer- 
chant, of  the  little  farmer  on  his  own  account,  of  the  humble 
shopkeeper,  were  protected  as  they  had  never  been  be- 
fore, and  this  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  which  is  the  main  strength  of  every  nation,  and 
without  which  no  nation  can  acquire  or  maintain  a  pro- 
per government,  or  political  organization. 

"  And  as  another  means  of  forwarding  trade  and  industry, 
Don  Carlos  recalled  the  Jews,  who  had  been  tolerated  in  former 
ages,  then  molested  by  the  ignorance  of  the  mob,  and  finally 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  edict,  in  their  favour,  of  Charles  Bourbon  was  humane  and 
exemplary  :  he  granted  them  security,  free  profession  of  con- 
science, free  trade,  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  he  fixed  a  particular 
part  of  the  city  for  them  to  live  in, — not  in  contempt  or  dislike, 
as  in  other  Christian  kingdoms,  but  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  a  more  comfortable  and  independent  residence.  The  Jews 
immediately  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Naples,  carrying  great 
riches  with  them." 

The  effect  of  all  these  wise  measures  was  soon  seen 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  citizens,  and  the  in- 
creased splendour  of  the  city.    Charles  was  gre«t  and 

*  It  is  an  old  and  still  cherished  custom  of  the  Neapolitans  at 
Christmas-time  to  get  up  in  the  interior  of  their  houses  a  scenic 
miniature  representation  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  With 
pieces  of  wood,  cork,  clay,  paint,  &c.  a  hut  or  stable  is  made,  and 
the  infant  Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  other  cha- 
racters of  Scripture,  are  represented  by  little  statues  or  figures 
modelled  in  clay,  or  carved  in  wood,  and  which  are  frequently  very 
beautiful  as  works  of  art.  The  whole  thing  is  called  "II  Pre« 
sepio,"  that  is,  the  stable,  or  the  manger. 
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ratliov  t'^o  ambitious  in  plans  and  works  of  arcliitertiire. 
He  built  tbe  pnlaces  of  Cayio-di-Monte  and  Portici — tlie 
immense  edifice  called  tbe  Albcrc:o  de'  Poveri,*  and 
he  enlarged  and  improved  tbe  museum  and  university. 
Half  tiie  public  edifices  in  Na]>les  and  its  neiald)our- 
liood  eitiier  owed  tbeir  orif^in  or  coni])lelion  to  liim.  At 
a  later  period,  emulous  of  tlie  magnificence  of  his  family 
and  ancestors,  as  displayed  in  tbe  Escurial  and  Ver- 
sailles, diaries  built  tbe  grand  Palace  of  Caserta,  wbicli, 
taken  altogetlier,  witb  its  parks,  gardens,  and  dejiend- 
encies,  is  one  of  tlie  most  superb  royal  residences  in  tbe 
"world.  Foremost  and  most  admirable  among  tbe  works 
connected  witb  it  is  tbe  aqueduct  in  the  contiguous  val- 
ley of  Maddaloni,  by  means  of  which  tbe  palace,  tbe 
grounds,  tbe  lakes,  canals,  and  cascades,  are  jierennially 
supplied  witb  abundant  and  delicious  water.  Tins  aque- 
duct stretches  boldlv  across  a  deep  valley,  connecting-, 
like  a  bridge,  the  two  opposite  mountains.  It  is  nearly 
1700  English  feet  in  length,  and  at  its  greatest  height 
about  190.  It  consists  of  three  magnificent  lines  of 
arches,  rising  one  above  tbe  other,  the  high  road  run- 
ning under  tbe  central  arch  of  tbe  lowest  line.  Col- 
letta  says,  very  truly,  tliat  but  for  tbe  inscriptions  which 
mention  tbe  date,  tbe  names  and  titles  of  Charles  III., 
the  stranger  would  take  this  aqueduct  to  be  a  stupendous 
work  of  the  ancient  Eomans.  We  have  very  frequently 
passed  it,  and  sometimes  spent  hours  in  examining  its 
details;  and,  we  confess,  it  always  made  an  impression 
on  our  minds  like  that  yiroduced  by  great  ancient  build- 
ings. Tbe  celebrated  Eoman  aqueduct  at  Tarragona  is 
far  inferior  to  it.  It  was  built  by  Lingi  Vanvitelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  palace  of 
Caserta. 

But  one  of  the  most  fortunate  works  of  Cliarles — an 
undertaking  which  will  endear  his  memory  to  all  lovers 
of  art  and  antiquity,  was  the  excavating  and  partially 
uncovering  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  vA'hicIi 
had  been  buried  under  the  lava  and  ashes  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  for  nearly  seventeen  centuries.  The  sites  of 
these  cities  were  discovered  by  accident  during  his 
reign,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ascertained,  he  nobly 
emploved  his  time  and  treasures,  and  occasionally  even 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  to  throw  them  open  to  the 
world,  and  rescue  the  gems  of  art  they  contained. 
Through  tbe  lively  interest  the  sovereign  took  in  them, 
the  excavations  ]iroceeded  rapidly,  and  tbe  museum  in  the 
Palace  of  Portici,  where  tbe  objects  dug  up  were  origin- 
ally deposited,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  valuable  in  Europe. 

"  Charles,  who  often  went  to  the  spot,  and  actively  superin- 
tended the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  one  day  saw  an  immense 
globe,  of  an  oval  size,  composed  of  volcanic  lapilli  and  ashes  con- 
densed toijether,  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  of  exceedingly  great 
weight.  He  himself  laboured  for  several  days  in  breaking  open 
this  mass,  occasionally  picking  out  of  it  ancient  pieces  of  money 
made  of  different  metals  ;  and  at  last,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
said  globe,  he  found  a  gold  ring  curiously  figured  with  masks, 
which,  as^a  ie\s'ard  for  the  hard  work  he  had  performed,  he  put 
on  his  own  finger." 

But  with  all  his  amiable  qualities,  Charles  was  still 
a  despotic  prince,  and  many  unchecked  vices  and  follies 
are  to  be  set  off  against  tbe  good  lie  did  or  contemplated. 
The  recollection  of  tbe  facts  related  in  the  following 
anecdote  is  calculated  to  throw  a  gloom  over  tbe  splen- 
dour of  St.  Carlo's,  the  finest  theatre  in  the  world. 

"  Among  other  things  it  was  Charles's  will  that  a  theatre 
should  be  erected,  the  city  hitherto  having  only  mean  and  incon- 
venient places  of  amusement :  and  to  add  wonder  to  magnificence, 
he  commanded  that  it  should  not  only  l)e  the  largest  in  Europe, 
hut  that  it  should  be  built  in  a  marvellously  short  time.  Having 
received  a  design  from  Medrano,  he  entrusted  the  execution  to  a 
certain  Angelo  Carasale,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  risen  to  high 
fame  by  his  genius  in  architecture  and  the  many  bold  and  stupen- 

*  This  is  a  sort  of  general  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  tbe  king- 
dom, but  looks  externally  like  an  imperial  palace. 


dons  works  he  had  exernted.  *  *  *  He  began  the  building 
in  IMarcli,  17Ii7>  a'ld  finished  it  in  October,  and  on  the  4th  of 
Novemlier,  St.  Charles's  day,  the  festival  of  the  king,  the  lirst 
opera  was  performed  in  it.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  was 
covered  with  mirrors,  and  the  infinite  number  of  wax  torches  re- 
flected on  all  sides  produced  as  rich  and  as  dazzling  a  light  as 
that  wliich  fable  assigns  to  Olympus.  A  vast  and  splendidly 
ornamented  box  was  constructed  for  tlio  royal  familv.  On  enter- 
ing the  theatre  the  king,  overcome  witli  surprise  and  admiration, 
enthusiastically  clapped  his  hands  in  praise  of  the  architect,  wliile 
the  loud  applauses  of  the  audience  honoured  the  king  as  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  all  that  magnificence.  In  the  midst  of  this  uni- 
versal joy,  flie  king  summoned  Carasale  to  his  box,  and  publicly 
praising  him  for  his  work,  placed  his  royal  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
as  a  sign  of  protection  and  good  will ;  and  the  poor  architect,  not 
modest  l)y  nature,  but  reverentially  respectful  on  sucii  an  occa- 
sion, with  gestures  and  words  rendered  thanks  for  the  thanks  of 
the  king.  After  this  was  over,  his  Majesty  said,  that  as  the  walls 
of  the  theatre  almost  touched  the  walls  of  his  palace,  it  would  lie 
very  convenient  for  the  royal  family  if  they  could  pass  from  one 
building  to  tlie  other  l)y  means  of  an  interior  corridor  or  passage, 
without  having  to  go  round  by  the  streets.  The  architect  lient 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  Charles  adding,  "  We  will  think 
about  it,"  benignantly  dismissed  him.  ^Vhen  the  opera  was 
over,  and  the  king  went  out  of  his  linx,  hefound  Carasale  in  wait- 
ing, who  l)egged  his  Blajesty  would  return  to  tbe  palace  bv  the 
interior  passage  he  wished  for.  In  three  hoiu's,  throwing  down 
thiclv  walls,  constructing  bridges  and  stairs  with  beams  and 
boards,  covering  the  roughness  of  tlie  hurried  work  with  carpets 
and  tapestry,  and  illuminating  the  whole  with  wax  lights  and 
looking-glasses,  the  architect  had  made  a  beautiful  and  scenic 
path  to  the  royal  apartments — a  spectacle  scarcely  less  agreeable 
to  the  king  than  the  theatre  itself.  The  theatre,  which  was  called 
San  Carlo,  after  the  king,  the  internal  passage,  the  merit,  the 
good  fortune  of  Carasale,  were  for  several  days  the  general  sub- 
jects of  conversation  both  in  tlie  court  and  city.  Fatal  praises  ! 
for  the  much  envied  architect  being  called  upon  for  his  accounts, 
and  not  being  able  to  explain  some  items  in  them,  was  imme- 
diately threatened  with  a  prison.  He  ran  to  the  palace — he 
spoke  with  tlie  king,  reminding  him  of  the  praises  he  had  be- 
stowed, of  the  apiilause  of  the  peojile,  of  the  beauty  of  the  work, 
and  he  adduced  his  actual  poverty  as  a  proof  of  his  honesty  ;  and 
after  this  he  departed  with  an  easy  mind,  fancying  he  discovered 
in  the  king's  countenance  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  satis- 
faction. Ijiit  it  was  not  so;  for  accusations  and  malicious  inqui- 
sitions pouring  in  faster  than  ever,  Carasale  (without  any  trial) 
was  shortly  afterwards  seized,  carried  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  subsisted  during  a  few 
months  on  tlie  scanty  assistance  of  his  family,  and  then 
on  tlie  bitter  bread  of  the  fiscal.  He  languished  some  years 
in  iirison,  and  died  there;  his  children  were  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  poverty,  and  nothing  would  remain  in  our  days 
of  the  name  of  Carasale,  if  the  excellence  and  wonderfulness  of 
his  works  did  not  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  luihappy 
artist."* 

But  this  act  of  despotic  power,  disgusting  as  it  was, 
was  a  trifle  compared  to  Charles's  sudden  and  cruel 
expulsion  of  tbe  Jews,  who,  only  seven  years  before, 
bad  settled  in  Naples  at  his  own  request  and  invitation, 
and  on  his  solemn  promise  that  they  should  not  be 
molested. 

"  The  populace  bore  the  presence  of  the  .Jewish  people  with 
ill-humour  ;  and  the  Jesuit,  Father  Pepe,  enforced  the  demand  of 
the  popular  ignorance,  and  entreated  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  fa- 
miliar access,  to  drive  out  of  his  Christian  kingdom  the  descendants 
of  Christ's  crucifiers.  Another  friar,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who 
was  venerated  as  a  living  saint  liy  the  queen,  one  day  with  the 
confident  voice  of  a  prophet,  told  her  majesty  that  she  would 
never  be  Idessed  with  male  children  so  long  as  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  Naples  !" 

They  were  expelled :  and  as  a  year  or  two  after  a  son 
was  born  to  the  queen,  superstition  and  tlie  prophecy 
were  strentrtbened  and  confirmed  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
deplorably  ignorant  mob.  But  this  first-born  son,  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  desired,  was  a  ptniy,  sickly  crea- 
ture from  its  infancy ;  it  grew  up  rickety  and  an  idiot, 
and  was  put  aside  in  the  order  of  succession.  It  would 
be  almost  an  instructive  and  a  moral  superstition,  to  be- 
lieve that  Heaven,  in  its  anger  at  the  cruelty  and  broken 

*  The  theatre  of  San  Carlo  was  burnt  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuarv,  1816;  but  all  the  main  walls  remained;  and  as  it  was 
reconstructed  almost  on  the  same  plan,  it  may  still  be  considered 
as  the  work  of  Carasale.  The  interior  is  now  riclily  gilt,  hut  not 
lined  with  mirrors.  Our  Opera-House  is  a  shabby,  contemptible 
place  compared  with  it. 
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faith  of  the  king  and  queen,  had  awarded  them  that 
living  abortion. 

The  monks  of  Naples,  particularly  \vl)en  very  aged, 
ascetic,  and  sanctified,  have  been  in  all  times  very  much 
given  to  prophecy.  Some  of  their  predictions,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  delivered,  are  singularly  at 
variance  with  our  notions  of  good  feeling  and  propriety. 
We  remember  one  curious  instance  of  this. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  18:24,  the  hereditary  Prince 
Francesco,  Charles  III.'s  grandson,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  monastervof  the  Canialdoli,  which  is  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  three  or  four  miles  in  the  rear 
of  the  city  of  Naples.  Wbile  there,  he  was  told  of  one 
of  the  brotherhood  who  was  nearly  a  liundred  years  old, 
who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  many  years,  and  who  had 
the  odour  of  sanctity  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The 
prince  went  to  the  cell  of  the  miserable,  light-headed  old 
monk,  who,  on  being  told  who  was  his  vibitor,  burst  out 
with  the  words,—"  AUezza  Reale !  vi  si  aspeLta  vii 
gran  picicere !  Vontro  padre  morra  fra  hrevi  mesi  et 
voi  sarcte  re !"  (Royal  fliglmess!  a  Kreai  pleasiire  at- 
tends you  !  Your  falher  will  die  within  a  few  months, 
and  you  will  be  king!)  And  it  actually  came  to  pass 
that  old  King  Ferdinand  did  die  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  1825,  and  that  Francesco  {comme 
de  droit)  succeeded  him.  Tile  story  was  told  to  us,  a 
few  months  after  the  event,  by  one  of  tlie  lay-brothers  in 
the  monastery,  who  saw  nothing  unseemly  in  the  pre- 
st'med  joy  at  a  parent's  death,  and  wliom  no  mortal 
arguments  would  have  convinced  that  the  aged  friar  was 
not  a  prophet.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  it 
would  not  seem  to  require  a  revelation  from  heaven  to 
be  enabled  to  say  that  a  man,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  who  took  so  little  care  of  his  health  as 
Ferdinand  did,  was  not  likely  to  live  much  longer  ;  but 
this  idea  never  entered  into  the  philosophy  of  our  lay- 
brother.  We  have  stood  on  the  grave  of  the  ancient 
seer,  for  he,  too,  died  about  the  same  time,  and  miracles 
may  now  be  working  at  his  tomb  for  all  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary. 

Charles's  extraordinary  passion  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  for  shooting  and  hunting,  must  be  numbered  among 
his  defects.  He  enclosed  large  forests,  and  condemned 
immense  tracts  of  land  to  solitude  and  savage  vvildness, 
in  order  that  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the  chase  might  in- 
crease and  multiply  undisturbed.  He  promulgated  some 
ferocious  game-laws,  which  made  the  killing  of  a  royal 
wild  boar,  stag,  or  pheasant,  a  capital  offence.  On 
several  occasions,  peasants  suspected  of  poaching  in  the 
king's  preserves  were  put  to  the  torture.  The  few  fine 
roads  he  made  were  all  to  facilitate  his  access  to  liis 
hunting- seats  and  woods,  and  W(;re  thence  called  strade 
di  caccia ;  and  though  these  roads  were  of  great  benefit 
to  the  peo[)le,  they  were  not  originally  intended  for 
their  use,  nor  were  they  ever  carried  a  mile  further  than 
was  required  for  the  hunting  convenience  of  the  king. 
Thus,  the  great  road  that  leads  into  7\pulia  stopped  at 
Bovino,  because  there  were  no  royal  hunting-grounds 
beyond  that  spot;  and  the  three  fine  provinces,  that  lie 
south  of  Bovino,  were  left  without  any  roads  at  all.  In 
the  province  of  Basilicata,  in  the  Abruz?i,  in  the  Cala- 
brias — in  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  there  were  onlv 
rude,  rough  paths,  imjiracticable  for  carriages,  and  often 
dangerous  to  those  who  travelled  on  horseback. 

Charles's  passion  for  hunting  and  shooting  descended 
like  an  hereditary  complaint,  and  became  an  absolute 
^  mania  in  his  successor  on  the  Neajiolitan  throne,  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life 
was  accustomed  to  let  the  sports  of  the  field  take  prece- 
dence of  family,  government,  people,  and  all  earthly  cares 
and  occupations.  Entirely  neglecting  intellectual  study, 
he  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  knowing  fisherman, 
and  an  infallible  shot :  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 


best  game-keepers  that  ever  lived,  but  fate  made  him  a 
king,  and  he  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  reigned 
in  modern  Europe.  But,  to  return  to  his  father.  By  the 
death  of  liis  brother,  Ferdinand  Vf.,  who  left  no  issue, 
Charles  III,  was  called  from  Naples  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  in  the  year  1759.  Though  about  to  as- 
sume a  more  brilliant  crown  he  seems  to  have  left 
Italy  and  the  people  he  had  governed  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  sincere  and  deep  regret.  Having  by  a 
solemn  instrument  put  aside  and  declared  the  imbecility 
of  Filippo  his  eldest  son,  he  named  Carlo  Antonio*,  his 
second  son,  heir  to  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  left  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  who  thus 
became  a  king  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Charles 
named  a  council  of  regency  which  was  to  manage  the 
afi'airs  of  the  kingdom  until  Ferdinand  completed  his 
sixteenth  year.  After  several  ceremonies  in  the  palace, 
and  the  reading  and  signing  of  various  acts, — 

"  diaries  turned  to  the  boy  Ferdinand,  gave  him  his  blessing', 
and  spoke  to  him  of  the  love  of  his  subjects,  of  religion,  justice, 
and  moderation,  and  drawing  his  STOord  (the  same  sword  which 
r^ouis  XIV.  gave  to  Philip  V.  and  which  Pjiilip  gave  to  Charles), 
and  putting  it  into  the  hand  of  the  new  king,  and  calling  him  for 
the  first  time  by  the  title  of  Yoiu*  Blajesty,  said,  '  Take  it  and. 
keep  it  for  the  defence  of  your  religion  and  vour  subjects." 

Such  a  discourse,  thougli  not  very  likely  to  make  much 
impression  on  the  boy-king,  affected  the  Neapolitans, 
who  were  furthermore  charmed  with  the  liberality  and 
magnanimity  of  Don  Carlos,  who  took  scarcely  any- 
thing away  with  him,  except  the  good  wishes  of  his 
people.  The  gems  and  jewels  of  the  crown,  the  arms, 
robes,  and  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  royalty  were  regis- 
tered and  consigned  over  to  the  regency,  nor  would 
Charles  so  much  as  carry  with  him  the  antique  ring  he 
had  worn  so  many  years,  and  which  he  himself  had  dug 
out  of  Pompeii.  He  said  it  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  not  his.  This  curious  ring  is  now  preserved 
in  the  national  museum,  and  may  be  looked  at  with  some 
interest  as  a  proof  of  the  Bourbon's  modesty. 

At  sunset  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1759,  Charles 
and  his  family  embarked  on  board  of  a  Spanish  fleet  and 
sailed  for  Spain.  The  immense  population  of  the  capital 
watched  his  departure  in  silent  grief,  and,  as  Colletta 
says,  the  melancholy  that  reigned  in  the  city  for  several 
days  seemed  a  presage  of  the  misery  of  the  future  reigns. 

The  chief  minister,  the  confidential  adviser,  the  right 
hand  of  Charles  111.  was  Bernardo  Tannucci,  a  Tuscan 
plebeian,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  himself  originally 
a  poor  lawyer  and  jirofessor  of  public  law  at  Pisa.  It 
was  to  this  humble  individual  that  the  Neapolitans  and 
Sicilians  were  indebted  for  their  reforms,  and  for  nearly 
all  the  good  that  was  done  during  this  reign. 

THE  READING-ROOM. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

History  and  present  Condition  of  the  Barbary  States.  By  the 
Rev.  Michael  Kussell,  LL.D.,  &c.  Kdinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd.    1835.    [Edinburgli  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  XVII.] 

Thts  is  a  good  compilation,  containing  much  useful  in- 
formation on  a  sidjject  little  known,  and  yet  extremely 
interesting.  Northern  Africa,  commonly  called  Barbary 
by  Europeans,  and  Moghrib,  or  "  The  West,"  by  the 
Arabs  of  Asia,  has  been,  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  a  land  of  terrors  and  of  slavery,  chiefly 
known  through  the  dismal  reports  of  those  Christian 
captives  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  redeemed  by 

*  This  Carlo  Antonio  was  afterwards  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  father  to  the  late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.  Dethroned,  and  an 
exile,  he  died  at  Naples  on  the  19th  of  February,  1819,  while 
his  brother,  king  Ferdinand,  was  shooting  wild  boars  in  the 
woods  of  Fersano,  near  Pastum.  He  lay  in  state  like  a  king  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Naples,  and  had  a  very  splendid  and  elaborate 
funeral. 
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tlie  cliarity  of  their  brethren.  A  few  European  mer- 
cliants  or  missionaries  frequented  the  towns  on  the 
toast ;  but  of  tlie  interior  of  the  country  little  or  no- 
thing was  known.  No  European,  that  we  remember, 
has  ever  approaclied,  much  less  crossed,  the  central  chain 
c(  the  Atlas  whicli  divides  the  Tell  or  cultivable  land 
from  the  13eled-el-jereed,  or  land  of  the  dates,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Ala;iers  and  Tunis.  The  notices  that  Shaw, 
and  other  subsequent  travellers,  have  given  with  regard 
to  the  interior,  are  gathered  from  the  doubtful  reports  of 
the  natives.  Of  late  years,  however,  several  parts  of 
that  vast  continent  have  been  explored,  especially  iu  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  the  Cyrenaica,  and  Marmorica,  by 
Delhi  Cella,  the  Beecheys,  and  by  the  enterprising  but 
ill-fated  Paclio  ;  and  the  Oases  of  Seewah  and  Aud- 
jelah,  by  Hornemann.  The  interior  of  Tunis  has  been 
visited  by  Siiaw,  and  by  later  travellers ;  among  others,  by 
Sir  Grenville  Tern  pie,  whose  account  we  havelately  noticed. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  travellers  have 
visited  the  city  of  Morocco ;  and  Lieutenant  Wash- 
ington has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  Atlas  chain  in 
its  neighbourhood.  But  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  that 
point,  and  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  an  extent  embracing  no  less  than 
sixteen  degrees  of  longitude,  we  know  not  of  any  Euro- 
pean that  has  ever  penetrated  farther  inland  than  forty 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  that  only  upon  very  few  points. 
It  is  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  State  of  Algiers  extends  at  least  200  miles  directly 
south  of  that  capital,  and  that  tlie  Beni  Mozab,  who  form 
a  sort  of  independent,  but  very  orderly  and  industrious 
community  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Regency, 
and  near  the  limits  of  the  great  desert,  reckon  twenty 
days'  journey  from  their  country  to  Algiers  ;  and  yet 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  French  have  ever  ad- 
vanced, during  the  last  four  years,  has  been  to  Medeah, 
about  forty  miles  from  Algiers,  and  now  their  outposts 
do  not  reach  one-half  of  that  distance  '.  The  whole  of 
the  vast  province  of  Constantina,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kingdom  by  itself,  is  still  to  us  a  terra  in- 
cognita. And,  farther  west,  what  traveller  has  ever  ex- 
plored the  course  of  the  Shellif  river,  or  ventured  south 
of  the  city  of  Tlemsan,  or  near  the  border  land  between 
Algiers  and  Morocco,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
Mooloyah  river,  or  in  the  provinces  nominally  belong- 
ing to  Morocco,  which  lie  south-east  of  the  great 
Atlas  chain,  the  countries  of  Tafilett,  Sigilmesa  and 
Darah,  and  the  new  state  of  Tesset,  where  Sidi  Hishiam, 
in  1 810,  made  himself  independent  at  the  head  of  a  po- 
pulation of  250,000  Shellooks  (the  supposed  aborigines 
of  the  country)  and  of  which  the  capital  is  Talent,  about 
the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

We  have  mentioned  the  above  deficiencies  merely  to 
warn  our  readers  that  our  knowledge  of  Barbary  is  as 
yet  extremely  scanty,  and  limited  almost  wholly  to  the 
coast.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  find  all  the  authentic 
information  that  has  been  gathered  upon  the  subject, 
collected  carefully,  and  compressed  in  a  convenient  form 
for  general  readers.  The  author  begins  by  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  early  history  of  the  country,  of  its  great 
state,  Carthage,  of  whose  constitution,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  he  gives  an  interesting  sketch  in  chap.  ii. 
We  have  always  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
that  enterprising  people,  about  whose  internal  and  social 
condition  our  information  is  so  scanty,  owing  probably 
to  the  fierce  jealousy  or  haughty  ignorance  of  its  un- 
generous Roman  conquerors.  There  is  something  very 
melancholy  about  the  fate  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  me- 
mento it  conveys  to  other  countries  similarly  circum- 
stanced. 

"  The  rulers  of  Carthage,"  says  the  present  writer,  "have  been 
blamed  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  engaging  in  war.  It  has 
been  imagined  that,  had  tliey  followed  the  example  of  Tyre,  their 
greatness  would  never  have  been  impaired,  nor  her  stabihty  me- 


naced. *  *  *  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  an  extensive 
foreign  commerce  cannot  be  maintained  without  territorial  pos- 
sessions," 

And  we  might  add,  what  was  the  fate  of  Tyre,  which  did 
abstain  from  all  conquest?  And  what  has  been  in  our 
days  the  fate  of  Venice?  And  has  not  Holland  been 
repeatedly  conquered  and  stri])ped  of  great  part  of  its 
former  commercial  prosperity  ?  As  long  as  there  are 
nations  in  the  world  who  are  essentially  military,  and 
who  can  muster  armies  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  mere  commercial  countries  will  always  be 
exposed  to  the  invasion  of  brute  physical  force.  The 
fate  of  Carthage  has  been  ascribed  to  several  causes, 
the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  her  armies, 
the  jealousy  of  her  Numidian  allies,  and  the  neglect  of 
her  maritime  forces  at  the  time  of  tiie  last  Punic  war. 
When  Scipio  crossed  from  Sicily  to  Africa  there  was  no 
fleet  to  oppose  him. 

"  But  the  principal  cause  of  her  decline  and  nltimate  over- 
throw," observes  Dr.  Russell,  "was  the  fierce  hostility  of  rival 
factions  within  her  own  walls.  Two  great  parties,  arrayed  one 
against  the  other,  indulged  their  mutual  enmity,  while  the  Ro- 
man legions  were  at  her  gates  :  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  was 
met  with  turbulence  on  the  other ;  and  each  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  the  language  of  patriotism  in  their  mouths, 
were  pleased  to  see  their  country  perish  rather  than  to  witness  the 
ascendancy  of  their  political  aaytagonists.  In  the  fate  of  Carthage 
was  exemplified  the  usual  resiiU  of  civic  contention  in  a  popular 
government  ;  the  voice  of  clamour  is  silenced  only  by  the  shouts 
of  a  triumphant  foe,  who  puts  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of  parties  by 
treading  all  distinctions  underfoot." 

Barbary,  in  its  present  political  state,  comprehends 
four  great  divisions  or  governments  —  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco.  But  our  author  is  incorrect  in 
saying  that  tiiey  are  "  four  pachaliks,  all  of  them  pro- 
fessing to  owe  a  subjection,  more  or  less  restricted,  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Sultans"  (p.  153).  Tri- 
poli, Tunis,  and  Algiers,  have  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge this  authority  as  a  political  fiction,  but  Morocco, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  four,  is,  and  has 
always  been,  independent  of  the  sultan,  both  in  name 
and  in  reality.  The  sovereigns  or  shereefs  of  Morocco 
pretend  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
they  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Osmanlee. 

Our  author  bestows  a  chapter  on  Cyrenaica  and  Pen- 
tapolis,  or  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  which  forms,  nominally  at 
least,  part  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli.  The  extensive 
remains  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  and  Teu- 
chira, — the  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  Barce  and  Be- 
renice, the  Gardena  of  the  Hesperides,  which  have  been 
lately  recognised  as  not  altogether  fictitious, — the  great 
capabilities  of  a  country  which  requires  but  a  moderate 
assistance  from  human  industry  to  render  it  again  a 
most  delightful  region, — all  these  are  glowingly,  but 
truly,  described. 

Tlie  next  chapter  is  about  Tripoli,  properly  so  called, 
the  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Tully  and  Blaquiere. 
Tlie  writer,  however,  sometimes  shows  too  great  a  faci- 
lity in  adopting  the  conventional  phraseology  of  tra- 
vellers ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Tripoli,  it  is  said  to  be  "  equal  and  lenient."  We 
know  something  of  Turkish  justice,  and  we  think  it  is 
neither  eqiral  nor  lenient.  It  is  prompt  and  barbarous 
towards  the  weak  and  the  poor,  but  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  the  offence  and  the  punishment.  A  few 
lines  lower  down  we  have  a  specimen  of  this  boasted 
leniency.  "  Thefts  (at  Tripoli)  are  checked  in  a  very 
exemplary  and  curious  manner;  the  malefactor's  right 
hand  and  left  foot  are  taken  off.,  and  suspended  several 
days  in  a  place  of  public  resort"  (p.  247).  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  culprit  is  put  to  death,  which  would  be 
by  far  a  more  merciful  course.  We  are  really  tired  of 
this  antiquated  fashion  of  speaking  about  Turkish  jus- 
tice, Turkish  generosity,  Turkish  faith,  and  Ottoman 
honour.    AV'e  know  better  in  our  days,  and  people 
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oiic;lit  to  be  told  the  whole  truth.  Tlie  Ottoman  Turks, 
ever  since  they  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world 
as  conquerors  and  rulers,  have  shown  themselves  ene- 
mies to  civilization  and  humanity — have  horrified  Eu- 
rope with  their  tortures,  their  impalements,  and  their 
other  enormities — have  kept  it  in  a  constant  alarm  of 
the  plague — have  evinced  ingenuity  only  in  devising 
means  of  tormenting  and  degrading  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  are  said  to  be  improving  now  :  we  wish 
they  may,  but  we  almost  fear  the  race  is  too  far  gone  to 
be  redeemed.  What  we  here  say  of  the  Turks  applies 
equally  to  the  ruling  caste  in  the  Barbary  regencies, 
which  are,  or  were  till  lately,  governed  by  Turks,  and 
according  to  Turkish  customs  and  manners. 

The  account  of  Tunis  is  chiefly  taken  from  M'Gill, 
and  it  describes  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  under 
old  Hamooda  Bey,  who  has  been  dead  many  years. 
Revolutions  and  changes  have  occurred  since,  and  the 
author  might  have  looked  for  later  information  about 
that  interesting  portion  of  Barbary.  ^Ve  agree  with 
him  that  Tunis  is  and  has  long  been  the  most  civilized 
part  of  Barbary  ;  but  when  we  say  this,  we  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  comparatively.  It  is  sickening 
to  think  of  the  rank  corruption  that  festers  under  that 
coating  of  civilization.  But  no  more  of  this.  We  be- 
lieve the  account  of  fattening  the  girls  cooped  up  in 
small  rooms,  and  cramming  them  with  a  seed  called 
drough  (does  it  mean  darrah  ?),  so  that  "  many  die 
under  the  spoon,"  is  rather  an  old  story. 

The  description  of  Algiers  is  taken  from  Pitt  and 
Shaw,  Pananti,  and  the  late  French  writers  on  that 
country.  The  latter,  however,  have  visited  only  a  few 
points  on  the  coast.  Our  author  adopts  too  easily  their 
sanguine  views  about  colonization,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  a  most  egregious  blunder,  for  which  France  has  paid, 
and  will  yet  pay,  dearly.  Better  acknowledge  the  error 
at  once,  and  correct  it,  than  persevere  in  it  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  national  pride.  The  French  have  always 
proved  themselves  very  indifferent  colonizers  ;  and  Bar- 
bary is  perhaps  the  very  worst  place  for  them  to  try 
the  experiment  in  anew.  The  servile  Moors  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast  are  easily  kept  in  subjection  ;  but  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  are  free,  hardy,  and  resolute  ;  they 
have  fire-arms  and  swift  horses  ;  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  defiles  and  glens  of  the  Atlas ;  and  they  are 
backed  by  the  desert.  This  last  constitutes  their  main 
security  ;  they  cannot  be  surrounded.  If  driven  back 
for  a  while,  they  fly  southwards,  but  return  again  like 
the  destructive  khamsin,  which  blows  from  the  same 
quarter.  At  the  present  moment,  Ahmed  Bey  of  Con- 
stantina  is  organizing  a  general  armament  among  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Atlas  against  the  French.  The  war  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  crusade.  The 
French  ought  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  towns  and 
harbours  on  the  coast,  and  let  the  Arabs  live  after  their 
own  manner,  and  graze  their  cattle  in  peace  on  the  pas- 
tures which  have  been  theirs  for  centuries.  Once  freed 
from  any  fear  of  encroachment,  the  Arabs  would  accus- 
tom themselves  to  look  upon  the  French  as  settled 
neighbours,  and  relations  of  commerce  might  be  esta- 
blished, which  would  prove  a  much  surer  way  of  civilizing 
the  country  than  any  attempt  at  conquest,  which  is  both 
unjust  and  impracticable.  The  French  have  rendered  a 
great  service  to  Europe  in  rooting  out  the  nest  of  pirates 
at  Algiers ;  let  them  now  do  justice  to  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  who  were  not  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
piracy. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  short  account 
of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  subject.  The  author  men- 
lions,  in  a  note,  that  he  has  not  seen  Mr.  Graberg's 
late  publication  on  that  country.  We  may,  in  a  future 
Number,  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  reviewing 
Mr.  Qiaberg's  book  ourselves.  ' 


Upon  the  whole,  tlie  historical  part  of  the  '  Barbary 
States'  is  better  than  the  descriptive  ;  but  the  volume  is 
altogether  very  interesting,  and  well  suited  for  those 
who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  original 
authorities,  or  cannot  conanaud  the  leisure  necessary  for 
their  jrerusal. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Banbury  Mechanics'  Institute. — An  institution  of  this 
description  has  just  been  established  at  Banbury,  a  place 
containing  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  opening  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Conolly,  on  Thursday,  April  16. 

Coventry  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Wednesday  in 
Easter  week,  tlie  annual  social  festival  of  this  institution 
was  attended  by  nearly  200  memliers,  among  whom  were  a 
number  belonging  to  the  music  class,  who  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  There  are  classes 
for  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  geography, 
and  the  use  of  the  globes,  drawing,  and  English  grammar 
and  composition ;  and  others  on  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction. Hopes  are  entertained  by  the  directors  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  building  for  the  entire  use  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

liverpool  Female  Apprentices'  library. — Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  trashy  novels  which  too  frequently  form 
the  chief  reading  of  many  young  females  in  the  humbler 
classes  of  life,  will  at  once  recognize  the  utility  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  institution  as  the  above,  which  has 
been  established  and  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  intelligent  ladies  of  Liverpool.  The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  15,  when  Mrs.  Roscoe 
presided.  The  Report  stated,  that  "  the  number  of  readers 
continues  as  large  as  it  has  been,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
the  young  women  subscribe  for  themselves."  Out  of  130 
readers,  46  are  subscribers  ;  the  remainder  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  library  through  the  nomination  of  honorary 
members. 

Anatomical  Knowledge.— Dm'mg  the  years  1833  and 
1834,  the  numbers  of  bodies  anatomically  inspected  at  the 
Provincial  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as 
follows  :— At  Birmingham,  43  ;  Manchester,  37  ;  Sheffield, 
30  ;  Bristol,  24  ;  Liverpool,  22  ;  Leeds,  12  ;  Exeter,  6  ; 
Bath,  !) ;  Hull,  4  ;  Cambridge,  1  ;  Nottingham,  1.  In  all 
cases,  the  Act  has  been  rigidly  complied  with,  and  the 
certificates  of  burial  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  his  Report  to  Parliament,  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy 
expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  not  a  medical  teacher 
who  would  now  receive  an  exhumed  body. 

Infant  Education.  —  The  interest  which  is  taken  by 
English  ladies  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  more 
particularly  the  education  of  infants,  is  highly  credit- 
able to  our  countrywomen.  We  have  recently  observed 
a  number  of  occasions  in  which  their  activity  in  promot- 
ing education  has  been  apparent,  and  this  week  we  have 
received  accounts  of  the  opening  of  the  following  schools, 
in  the  establishment  of  which  their  exertions  have  been 
of  the  utmost  value  : — The  Chard  Infant  School  was 
opened  on  Monday  last.  Already  the  names  of  250 
children  have  been  received. — An  infant  school  is  already 
established  at  Louth,  but  as  it  is  unprovided  with  a  com- 
modious building,  a  bazaar  has  been  got  up,  by  which 
150^.  have  been  added  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
premises. — On  Monday,  April  13,  an  infant  school  was 
opened  at  Bury.  Upwards  of  100  children  were  received 
the  first  day,  who  are  temporarily  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Wilderspin.  A  bazaar,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Princess  Victoria, 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  ihe  county,  will  beheld 
during  the  summer,  the  proceeds  of  which  will,  no  doubt, 
form  a  valuable  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school. — 
A  bazaar  will  shortly  be  opened  at  Gottingham,  near 
Hull,  for  the  sale  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  of  that  place,  the  funds  arising  from 
which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  national 
school-house.— A  bazaar  is  projected  by  the  ladies  of 
Edinburgh,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies"  Society  for 
Educating  tlie  Children  of  Exiled  Poles. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION.— AVEEKLY  EVENING 
MEETINGS,  Nos.  XII.  &  XIII. 
Dr.  Lardner  on  Halley's  Comet. 

Friday,  April  \  Ofh,  and  Friday,  May  \st. — (The  weeldy 
meetings  were  suspendt'd  in  tiie  interval.)  Before  we  pro- 
ceed tore])ort  the  substance  ol'Dr.  Lardner's  two  very  able 
and  interesting  lectures  on  Halley's  comet,  we  take  leave 
to  notice,  once  for  all,  a  para<z;raph  which  has,  within  the 
last  few  days,  sjone  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  purport- 
ing to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Herschel, 
now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Professor  Littrow,  of 
Vienna,  and  in  which  Sir  Joim  is  represented  to  have 
stated,  that  Halley's  comet  would  not  appear  this  year, 
as  had  been  predicted,  having  been  forced  into  a  new 
orbit  by  a  perturbing  body,  which  Sir  John  had  just  dis- 
covered. The  whole  statement  is  justly  denounced  by  Dr. 
Lardner  as  pure  fiction.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  just  possible  that  the  comet  has  been 
diverted  into  a  new  orbit ;  but  it  is,  at  this  moment,  quite 
impossible  that  any  astronomer  could  tell  the  fact  before- 
hand. We  niay,  "therefore,  vest  assured  that  Su'  John 
Herschel  has  made  no  such  statement.* 

The  comet  of  Halley  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  in- 
teresting object  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  It  is  the  first 
comet  whosf  predicted  return  has  been  verified;  and  until 
very  lately  it  was  the  only  body  of  the  erratic  class,  to  which 
it  belongs,  concerning  whose  behaviour  anything  certain 
was  known.  Some  of  its  former  appearances  are  connected 
with  historical  recollections,  which  serve  as  significant 
stages  in  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  so  that  its  history 
would  form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect. 

"  The  first  apparitions  of  this  comet  (says  M.  Ponteconlantf) 
were  marked  bv  extraordinary  circumstances :  it  would  seem,  in- 
deed, as  if  it  dcsi£;ned  to  arrest  tlie  attention  of  tnanl<ind  l)y  means 
of  the  terror  and  astonishment  wliich  it  inspired.  Since  then  it 
has  gradually  lost  its  more  foimidatile  features;  its  size  has  dimi- 
nished, its  liriglitness  has  faded,  and  at  its  last  visit  it  appeared 
nothing  more  tlian  an  ordinary  comet.  But  in  proportion  as  it 
has  lost  in  l)rilliancy  and  awe,  the  human  mind,  emerging  from 
the  profound  darlvuess  in  whidi  it  slumbered  for  ages,  has,  by 
a  sort  of  compensation,  gained  in  splendour  ' and  strength,  and 
that  which  at  one  time  inspired  only  feelings  of  superstitious 
terror,  is  now  eagerly  expected  liy  the  philosopher  in  his  closet 
as  at  each  visit  furnishing  new  proofs  of  the  beauty  and  regu- 
larity of  Nature's  laws,  and  of  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  the 
magnificent  science  which  explains  them." 

Though  the  first  point  to  which  Dr.  Lardner  directed 
the  attention  of  his  auditors  was  the  species  of  orbit  in 
which  comets  moved,  we  think  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  commence  our  report  with  that  portion  of  his  second  lec- 
ture, in  which  he  offered  some  remarks  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  comets.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  free 
use  of  the  excellent  articles  on  comets,  given  in  the  '  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac'  for  1S3.3  and  183.5,  and  the  ad- 
mirable treatises  of  MM.  Arago  and  Pontccoulant,  and 
Sir  John  Herschel. 

The  name,  comet,  was  oriixinally  restricted  to  heavenly 
bodies  with  a  train  of  light  called  a  tail,  from  the  Greek 
word  K-o/i!),  a  bush  of  hair  to  which  the  tail  bears  some  re- 
semblance. It  is  now  applied  to  those  bodies  which  are 
nebulous  in  their  appearance,  and  with  or  without  a  tail. 
The  nebulosity  increases  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  which  is  called  the  uuclem  of  the  comet,  and  round 
whieh  the  nebulous  portion.s  appear  like  a  hairy  envelope. 
This  hairy  envelope  and  the  nucleus  constitute  the  head 
of  the  comet,  from  which— in  a  direction  generally,  but  by 
no  means  invarialily,  opposite  to  tliat  in  which  the  sun  is 
situated,  or  towards  which  the  body  is  moving — diverges 
that  immense  sky-rocket-like  train  called  the  tail.  Owing, 
as  it  should  seem, to  its  extreme  lightness,  this  magnificent 
appendage  sometimes  covers  immen.?e  space.  The  tail  of 
the  comet  of  1G80,  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  times, 
and  which  was  observed  by  Newton,  covered  more  than 
70°  of  the  heavens,  and  considerably  exceeded  in  length 
the  distance  of  oin-  earth  from  the  sun  ;  while  the  tail  of 
Halley's  comet,  which  is  now  full  speed  to  our  system,  at 

*  Since  the  aljove  was  written,  a  formal  contradiction  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Littrow,  in  the  public  prints, 
f  Notice  sur  la  Comete  de  Halley.   Paris,  1835. 


its  apparition  in  1456,  extended  over  two-thirds  of  the 
interval  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  however,  wiiich  we  shall  presently  have  to  no- 
tice, that  each  visit  of  Halley's  comet  has  been  made  with 
diminished  pomp  and  circumstance.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Halley,  in  1682,  its  splendour  and  magnitude, 
as  compared  with  the  statements  of  historians  and  chro- 
niclers, with  regard  to  its  former  appearances,  had  very 
much  diminished  ;  and  in  1759,  when  it  returned  according 
to  Halley's  i)rediction,  it  had  no  appearance  of  a  tail  in  our 
northern  hemisphere.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that, 
influenced  by  the  extraordinary  magnitude  ascribed  by 
eye-witnesses  to  the  comet  in  1-15G,  astronomers  liave  in- 
vestigated the  circumstances  under  which  the  comet  of 
1759  would  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  score 
of  brightness  and  man;nitude,  and  have  found  that  the 
most  favourable  condition  of  circumstances  with  respect 
to  its  magnitude  and  splendour  obtained  in  the  year 
1456.  Again,  when  the  comet  appeared  in  1759,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  the  most  unfavourable  possible  for  Eu- 
ropean observers :  to  them  the  tail  was  hardly  visible  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  telescope;  while  to  observers  in  more 
favourable  latitudes — Pondicherry  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
— a  tail  varying  in  length  from  10  to  47  degrees  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Both  facts  show  that  no 
safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  apparently  dimi- 
nished splendour  and  magnitude  in  which  comets  some- 
times present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

The  physical  constitution  of  comets  is  still  so  wrapped 
up  in  mystery  that  all  that  we  can  affirm  is, — that  they  are 
so  smoky  or  spiritual  in  their  texture  as  hardly  to  i^ossessthe 
density  of  floating  clouds  of  vapour.  Stars  of  the  smallest 
magnitude  remain  distinctly  visible  though  covered  by 
what  appears  to  be  the  densest  portion — with  a  diameter 
of  at  least  50,000  miles— of  their  substance,  although  the 
same  stars  would  be  completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate 
fog,  extending  only  a  few  yards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

"  It  will  be  evident,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  that  the  most 
unsubstantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  seem  at  sunset  to  be  drenched  in  light,  and  to 
glow  through  their  whole  depth  as  if  in  actual  ignition,  without 
any  shadow  or  dark  side,  must  be  looked  upon  as  dense  and  mas- 
sive bodies,  compared  with  the  filmy  and  all  but  spiritual  texture 
of  a  comet." 

And  to  the  same  effect  the  writer  in  the  '  Companion  to 
the  Almanac'  referred  to,  states — 

"  If  any  man  should  assert  that  the  largest  comet  ever  seen, 
including  its  million  of  miles  of  tail,  contained  no  more  matter 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  River  Head,  he  might  justly  be 
blamed  for  asserting  more  than  he  knew,  but  certainly  any  one 
who  positively  denied  the  fact  would  deserve  the  same  censure." 

M.  Arago,  however,  leans  to  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  comets  have  a  nucleus  which  is  probably  solid  and. 
opaque,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  states,  that  m  some  in- 
stances a  very  minute  "  stellar  point,"  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  solid  body,  has  been  seen;  but  as  Dr.  Lardner 
well  observed,  the  very  same  grounds  on  which  M.  Arago 
has  founded  his  opinion,  would  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  tails  also  are  solid,  wliich  is  contrary  to  both  theory 
and  observation. 

That  comets,  however  vapoury  or  aeriform  in  their  con- 
stitution, are  still  material  bodies,  is  proved  by  the  two 
facts — first,  that  they  are  phosphorescent,  whether  with 
their  own  light  or  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun  is  not 
yet  settled  ;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  they  act  in  entire  subjection  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
The  next  (juestion  is,  what  is  the  quantity  oftheir  matter  ? — 
that  is,  if  l)rought  to  the  earth  without  alteration  of  their 
dimensions,  would  they  be  less  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  This  question  is  most  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
able  writer  in  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac' 

"  On  this  point,"  savs  this  writer,  "  we  have  snfficient  evi- 
dence, not  as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  matter  in  any  comet, 
but  as  to  limits  below  which  it  must  fall,  at  least  in  all  the 
comets  of  which  tlie  times  of  revolution  are  kiuiwn.  It  results 
from  the  theory  of  gravitation  that,  of  two  bt.-dies,  the  first  can- 
not affect  the  second,  without  being  itself  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  second.  And  of  two  bodies,  one  .of  which  is  very  great 
compared  with  the  other,  the  effect  wliich  the  smaller  produces 
upon  the  greater  is  small,  compared  with  that  which  tiie  greater 
produces  upon  the  less.  This  is  analogous  (though  the  two  phe- 
nomena must  not  be  confounded)  to  a  fact  of  every-day  observar 
I  tion,  that  a  light  body  strikiug  agaiust  a  heavy  one,  though  with 
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great  velocity,  produces,  nevertheless,  but  a  small  change  in  tlie 
velocity  of  the  fireater  one,  nuA  vice  vcrs('i.  For  example,  in  the 
motion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  is  observed  that  the  average 
velocity  of  Jupiter  is  accelerated,  while  that  of  Saturn  is  retarded 
more  than  twice  as  much.  And  it  is  shown  hy  a  process  inde- 
pendent of  this  observation,  that  Jupiter  contains  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  matter  of  Saturn.  After  some  ages  tlie 
motion  of  Jupiter  wiil  cease  to  be  accelerated,  and  that  of  Saturn 
to  he  retarded.  After  which,  that  of  Jupiter  will  begin  to  be  re- 
inrdrd,  while  that  of  Saturn  will  begin  to  be  acce/emted.  Hence, 
if  a  comet  so  large,  or  rather  so  lieavy,  as  to  bear  an  appreciable 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  a  planet,  weretobe  disturbed  by  the  latter 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  comet  itself  would  produce  a  de- 
gree of  disturbance  in  the  motion  of  the  planet  which  would  be 
perceptible  to  our  instruments.  Thus,  if  Ilalley's  comet  which 
was  retarded  between  1082  and  1579,  more  than  500  days  by 
the  action  of  Jupiter,  had  been  oi\\\  thetwentij-lhnusnndlh  part  oi 
the  mass  of  Jupitei-,  its  effect  upon  the  latter  would  have  been  even 
t})en  most  distinctly  perceptilile  lu^good  instruments.  The  same 
thing  would  take  place  now  if  the  mass  of  that  comet  were  very 
much  less  ;  and  yet.  in  the  former  case  it  would  be  less  than  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  earth.  But  there  are  two  much  more  conclusive 
arguments.  Laplace  found  that  if  the  comet  of  1770  had  only 
been  the  five-thousandth  part  of  the  earth,  it  would  have  length- 
ened our  year  bv  three  srcouds  (Dr.  Lardnersaid  but  Ivo  seconds, 
that  is,  the"  li\  i'-thousandth  part  of  10,000  seconds — the  amount 
of  effect  of  a  body  equal  to  the  earth.)  No  such  alteration  has 
taken  place,  and  the  comet  must,  therefore,  have  been  /ess  than 
the  five-thousandtli  part  of  the  earth.  The  same  body  passed 
through  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  1779 '^viihout  producing  any 
effect;  a  very  little  quantity  of  matter,  much  less  than  the  five- 
thousandth  part  of  the  earth,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  de- 
range that  system  perceptibly." 

And  this  brings  its  to  the  motion  of  comets,  and  the 
SCrounds  upon  which  its  periodicity  is  established.  Dr. 
Lardner  simplified  this  rather  difficult  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  statins;,  in  general  terms,  the  points  of  difference 
and  contrast  between  the  motions  of  comets  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  of  oui'  solar  system.  Both  attest  the 
universality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  but  while  the 
planets  revolve  in  paths  which  are  regular  and  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  which  are  visible  at  some  time  or  other  in  every 
part  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  the  comets  move  in 
eccentric  and  most  irregular  and  apparently  capricious 
orbits,  of  which  only  a  very  small  fraction  falls  within  the 
reach  of  our  observation.  Then  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are,  to  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  same  plane  ;that  is 
to  say,  if  the  earth  be  conceived  to  be  moving  on  a  flat 
surface,  the  other  planets  will  be  seen  to  move  also  in  the 
same  flat  surlaces,  and  in  the  same  direction  from  west  to 
east — each  moreover  possessing  a  distinct  and  fixed  phy- 
siognomy, which  enables  us  at  once  to  pronounce  upon  its 
identity  ;  while  comets,  besides  wanting  a  definite  shape 
are  changing  in  external  features  every  horn-,  and  enter 
our  system  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fi'om  all  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  describing  every  form  of  curve,  moving  at 
every  variety  of  speed,  and  sweeping  at  "  their  own  sweet 
will,"  indifferently  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east, 
north  and  south, through  every  portion  of  the  system  without 
choice  or  preference.  Newton,  however,  convinced  of  the 
universality  ofthe  principle  oj'c;ravitation,  solved  the  enigma 
of  these  ap])arently  capricious  and  irregular  movements, 
Having  theoretically  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  any 
conic  section  whatever  being  described  about  the  sim,  by 
a  body  revolving  under  the  dominion  of  that  law,  he  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  orbit  of  a  comet  must  be  a  conic 
section,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci  (//in  the  an- 
nexed figure)  and  might  either  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola, 
or  even  an  hyperbola,  according  to  the  relation  between 
the  Ibrce  of  projection  *  and  the  force  tending  to  the  centre. 
In  popular  language,  the  parabola,  as  well  as  the  hyper- 
bola, may  be  defined  as  a  curve  which  does  not  return  into 
itself,  and  which  consequently  does  not  possess  that  fea- 
ture of  periodicity  which  belongs  to  the  bodies  constituting 
our  solar  system.  The  ellipse,  or  oval,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  curve  which  does  return  into  itself;  that  is,  a  pomt  or 
body  moving  on  it  would  retrace  the  same  course  every 
revolution.    A  comet,  therelbre,  which  should  describe  an 

*  The  rule  demonstrated  by  Newton  was  as  follows  : — Sup- 
posing the  planet  projected  perpendicailarly  to  its  distance  from 
the  sun,  whatever  velocity  of  ju-ojection  would  have  made  the 
orbit  a  perfect  circle,  anything  less  would  have  made  it  an  el- 
lipse, or  anything  greater  tuider  41  per  cent.:  a  velocity  41  per  cent, 
greater  would  have  made  the  orbit  a  parabola;  and  anything  still 
greater  an  hyperbola." — Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1835,  p.  C. 


elliptic  path,  of  which  the  sun  is  one  of  the  foci,  must 

have  visited  the  sun  before,  and  must  again  return  (unless 
disturbed)  in  some  delerinitialo  period  ;  while  a  comet 
which  entered  our  system  in  a  paiabolic,  and  still  moi'c  a 
hyperbolic  orbit,  would  alter  once  sweeping  behind  the 
sun,  emerge  on  the  other  side  never  to  return.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  with  such  comets  as  move  in  other  tlian 
elliptical  orbits  we  can  have  no  permanent  concern;  so 
that  the  practical  question,  vv-hen  a  comet  appears,  is  the 
determining  by  geometry  the  situation  and  dimensions  of 
its  orbit — whether  elliptical  or  paraijolical — in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  a  periodic  visitant  of  our  system,  or  has  visited 
us  for  the  first  time  never  more  to  return.  But  a  difficulty 
of  a  peculiar  nature  obstructs  the  solution  of  this  question. 
It  so  happens  that  the  only  part  ofthe  course  which  can  ever 
be  visible  is  a  portion  throughout  which  the  ellipse  and 
the  parabola  (and  also  the  hyperbola)  so  closely  resemble 
one  another,  that  tliey  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  so  far  as  our  means 
of  observation  are  concerned.  This  will  appear  evident 
from  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  the  only  visible  portion 
ofthe  comet's  orbit  is  the  dark  line,  which  is  cnmman  to 
the  two  curves — the  ellipse  and  the  parabola — the  dotted 
portions  being  intended  to  point  out  that  portion  of  the 
orbit  in  which  the  comet  is  wholly  invisible  to  us. 


In  this  figure,  the  curve  P  P  is  a  parabola,  the  other 
an  oval  or  ellipse,  in  which  the  points  //are  the  foci,  the 
sun  being  placed  in  the  point  /,  next  the  dark  line. 
"When  the  comet  reaches  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is 
perpendicular  to  and  nearest  this  focus  /,  it  is  said  to 
have  reached  its  perihelion, — that  is,  the  point  nearest 
the  sun;  and  when  the  opposite  point  nearest  the  focus 
/,  its  aphelion,  —  that  is,  the  point  farthest  from  the 
sun.  A  hue  drawn  between  these  points,  and  through 
the  foci  //,  is  what  is  called  the  g:reat  axis  of  the  el- 
lipse ;  a  line  through  the  central  point  of  this  axis,  and 
connecting  the  two  nearer  sides  of  the  orbit,  its  minoi* 
axis.  What  is  called  the  eccentricity  ofthe  orbit  depends 
altogether  on  the  proportion  which  the  longer  bears  to  the 
shorter  axis  ;  the  more  the  former  exceeds  the  latter,  the 
greater  the  eccentricity, — so  that  an  elongated  orbit  sig- 
nifies the  same  thing  as  an  orbit  of  eccentricity  propor- 
tionate to  the  elongation. 

Newton  was  the  flrst  to  determine  that  the  comets  of 
our  system  moved  in  elongated  ellipses.  "  We  have  said," 
says  Newton,  "  that  comets  are  a  species  of  planets  re 
volving  about  the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  And  in  like 
manner,  as  among  the  planets  without  tails,  those  are  less 
which  revolve  in  less  orbits,  and  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  so  also  it 
seems  agreeable  to  reason  that  comets  which,  in  their 
perihelia)!,  are  still  nearer  to  the  sun,  should  be  much 
less  even  than  the  planets,  that  their  attraction  might  not 
act  too  strongly  on  the  sun.  But  I  leave  the  transverse 
diameters  and  times  of  revolution  to  be  determ.ined  by  tlie 
com])arison  of  comets  which  return,  after  long  periods 
of  time,  in  the  same  orbits." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  the  friend 
of  Newton,  took  up  the  subject,  having  had  his  attention 
forcibly  called  to  it  by  the  '  Principia'  just  published,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  all  the 
comets  upon  which  observations  sufficiently  definite  had 
been  made.  Halley  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ac- 
complished men  of  his  age.  A  scholar  well  versed  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  a  geometer  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  ancient  analysis,  "  he  restored,"  says  Mr.  Playfair, 
"  to  their  original  elegance  some  of  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  that  analysis  which  time  happily  had  not  entirely 
defaced."    He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  algebraical 
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and  fluxionary  calcului?,  and  was,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, a  protbvind  and  hibovious  astiononier.  Finally,  he 
was  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  often  stimulated,  with  good 
effect,  the  tardy  purpose  of  that  great  philosopher.  Like 
an  eminent  philosopher  of  our  own  times — Sir  J.  Herschel 
— Halley's  acquirements  were  only  equalled  by  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  resided  for  upwards  of  a  year  at  St.  Helena, 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  now  engages 
the  attention  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and,  besides  his  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  made  two 
others  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  the  then  Go- 
vernment to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  which  he 
traversed  in  different  directions,  as  far  as  the  53rd  degree 
of  south  latitude,  returnuig  with  a  richer  harvest  of  facts 
and  observations  in  astronomy,  geography,  meteorology, 
and  navigation,  than  any  preceding  traveller. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  several  accounts  of 
comets  which  had  been  given  by  chroniclers,  historians,  and 
astronomers,  Halley  found  that  there  were  but  24  comets 
out  of  upwards  of  400  recorded,  which  could  be  calculated. 
He  accordingly  calculated  what  are  called  the  "elements" 
of  the  orbits  of  these  bodies;  and,  having  completed  his 
table,  found  that  three  of  these  comets  had  nearly  the 
same  elements, — namely,  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and 
1682, — the  interval  between  which  periods  was  between  75 
and  76  years.  He  pronounced  these  three  comets  to  be  three 
appearances  of  one  and  the  same  body,  at  first  hesitat- 
ingly, and  as  mere  conjecture  ;  but  after  further  investiga- 
tion, he  ventured  boldly  to  predict  its  re-appearance  in  the 
year  1758,  or  thereabouts — announcing  his  discovery  as 
the  result  of  combined  observation  and  theory,  and  en- 
titled to  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  predicted  con- 
sequence of  an  established  physical  law. 

Extending  his  researches,  Halley  found  that  three  other 
comets  had  appeared  within  intervals  (called  the penud.s 
of  a  comet)  nearly  equal  to  those  between  the  appearances 
in  1682,  1607,  and  1531,  and  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  appearances  were  those  of  the  same  comet,  gave  a 
complete  chain  of  six  revolutions  as  follow : — 

Years  1305  1380  1456  1531  160?  1G82 
Intervals  75  76  75  76  75 
But  here  the  intervals  were  sufficiently  unequal  to  warrant 
some  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  revolutions.  Halley, 
however,  with  a  degree  of  sagacity  which,  as  Dr.  Lardner 
and  Pontccoulant  have  truly  observed,  considering  the 
state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  cannot  fail  to  excite  un- 
qualified admiration,  observed  that  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  causes  which  disturb  the  ])lane1ary 
motions  must  likewise  act  upon  comets;  and  that  llieir 
influence  would  be  so  much  the  more  sensible  upon  these 
bodies  because  of  their  great  distance  from  the  sun. 

All  the  elements,"  says  he,  "  agree,  and  nothuig  seems  to 
cimtradict  this,  my  opinion,  besides  the  inequality  of  the  peri- 
odic revolutions;  which  inequality  is  not  so  great  neither,  as  that 
it  may  not  V)e  owing  to  physical  causes.  For  the  motion  of  Sa- 
turn is  so  disturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  planets,  especially  Jupiter, 
that  the  periodic  time  of  that  planet  is  uncertain  for  some  whole 
days  together.  How  much  more,  therefore,  will  a  comet  he  sub- 
ject to  such  like  errors,  which  rises  almost  four  times  liigher  than 
Saturn,  and  whose  velocity  though  increased  liiit  a  very  little, 
would  be  sufficient  to  change  its  orbit  from  an  elliptical  to  a  jiara- 
bolical  one .''  This  moreover  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  of  its 
being  the  same,  that  in  tlie  year  1456  (that  is  75  years  before 
1531)  in  the  summer  time  was  seen  passing  retrograde,  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  much  after  the  same  manner  ;  which 
though  nobody  made  observations  upon  it,  yet,  from  its  period  and 
the  manner  of  the  transit,  I  cannot  think  different  from  those  I 
have  just  now  mentioned.  Hence,  1  dare  venture  to  foretell  that 
it  will  return  again  in  the  year  175G.'' 

This  was  written  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  enquiry. 
He  acquired  boldness  as  his  knowledge  extended,  and 
called  upon  posterity  to  recollect  that  the  discovery  was 
made  by  an  Englishman  :  and  having  observed  that  in  the 
interval  between  1607  and  1682  the  comet  passed  so  near 
Jupiter  that  its  velocity  must  have  been  augmented,  and 
consequently  its  period  shortened  ;  and  as  this  period  was 
but  75  years,  he  inferred  the  following  period  would  be 
longer,  and  that  consequently  the  comet  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759. 

"  All  these  ideas  of  Halley,"  says  M.  Pontecoulant,  "  as  to  the 
causes  which  disturb  the  motions  of  comets  and  affect  their  pe- 
riods, were  perfectly  just ;  but  the  comparatively  imperfect  state 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  his  time  prevented  his  furnishing 
a  geometrical  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  thus  he  could  only 


announce  the  happy  conceptions  of  a  sagacious  mind  as  conjec- 
tures to  which  luu'ertaiiity  must  attach  till  they  should  be  veri- 
fied by  a  rigorous  analysis." 

(To  be  concKided  in  our  next.) 


LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 

April  5.— The  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  Chair. — A  con- 
tinuation of  the  paper  by  Captain  King,  on  the  Diptera 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  was  read  ;  it  contained  a  copious 
catalogue  of  the  various  species.  A  specimen  of  the  Poly- 
gonum dumetorum,  a  species  new  to  the  British  Flora, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hankey,  near  Wimbledon,  was  exhi- 
bited by  that  gentleman. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  take 
place  on  the  25th  instant. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

This  Academy,  which  in  the  days  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
career  formed  one  of  the  classes  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  was  afterwards  abolished  by  him,  is  indebted  for  its 
revival  in  the  present  day  to  Guizot,  the  active  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.    It  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on 
the  25th  of  last  month  in  the  Mazarine  Palace,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano.   To  his  opening  ad- 
dress, which  enlarged  upon  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
community  from  the  institution  of  learned  societies,  suc- 
ceeded the  announcement  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  M. 
Bayle-Mouillard  for  his  memoir  '  On  Corporeal  Punish- 
ments, in  their  relation  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  Mercan- 
tile, Interests  ;'  and  to  M.  Ravaisson,  a  young  scholar,  for 
his  paper  on  some  subject  connected  with  philosophy,  the 
precise  object  of  which  escaped  us.    M.  Charles  Comte, 
the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy,  who  has  acquired 
literary  celebrity  from  his  '  Censeur  Europeen,'  and  '  Trea- 
tise on  Legislation,'  then  read  a  '  Historical  Notice  on  the 
Life  and  Works  of  the  late  Count  Garat,'  an  avowed  dis- 
ciple of  Locke  and  Condillac  ;  but  far  rpore  notorious  from 
the  share  which  he  took  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution.   M.  Comte's  heavy  and  indistinct  delivery,  how- 
ever, reduced  us  to  the  alternative  of  conjecturing^  that 
his  notice  was  no  way  unworthy  of  his  acknowledged 
abilities  ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  received  with  almost  open 
|)laudits  by  his  learned  colleagues,  who  sat  much  nearer 
to  him  than  we  did.     Mignet,   the   historian  of  the 
revolution,   followed   him   with   an    extract   from  his 
'  History  of  the  Reformation,"  a  work  on  which  he  has 
been  sedulously  employed  for  a  length  of  time.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  extract  was  'Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;'  it 
abounded  with  striking  passages,  but  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  his  immediate  precursor,  their  effect  was  almost 
nullified  by  the  "  still  small  voice,"  the  monotony,  and  the 
utter  want  of  animation  with  which  he  delivered  himself. 
His  matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  ^he  treated  it,  were 
equally  excellent ;  and  in  spite  of  the  little  justice  he  did 
to  himself,  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  bravos  during  his 
reading  of  an  admirable  review  of  the  Reformer's  obscure 
childhood  and  destitution  in  youthful  years,  his  early  inves- 
tigation of  the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  splendid 
and  successful  efforts  by  dint  of  which  he  emerged  from  his 
low,  and  toilsome,  and  indigent  estate.    The  author  finely 
contrasted  this  portrait  of  Luther  with  the  brilliant  career 
of  his  opponent,  Charles  V.    Both  were  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  but  the  scene 
was  not  injudiciously  left  by  IMignet  to  be  described 
by  a   close   translation   of  the   very  words   used  on 
this  memorable  occasion  in  the  Reformer's  justificatory 
harangue,  replies,  and  letters.    The  closing  passages  in 
this  highly  interesting  narrative  depicted  the  glorious  light 
shed  on  tlie  sixteenth  century  by  three  master-minds,  Co- 
lumbus, who  "  enriched  his  generation  with  a  new  quarter 
of  the  globe;"  Copernicus,  who  "endowed  it  with  the 
Code  of  the  Spheres;"  and  Luther,  who  "restored  to  it 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry."    The  latter,  indeed,  was 
the  great  parent  of  modern  revolutions  in  the  social  states  ; 
he  taught  mankind  how  a  bold  and  indomitable  resolution 
surmounts  every  difHculty  and  obstacle,  and  draws  fresh 
strength   and  energy  from    each  succeeding  struggle 
against  them.    "  Mark,"  added  Mignet,  "  the  '  non  volo' 
with  which  he  meets  the  legate  of  the  Roman  court ;  and 
next,  the  '  non  volo'  which  he  opposes  to  the  pontiff  him- 
self at  a  later  day  ;  and  the  '  non  volo'  on  which  he  takes 
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his  stand  against  the  imperial  monarch,  and  his  assembly 
of  proud  vassals.  From  this  heroic  and  fruit-bearing  '  non 
volo'  sprang  the  freedom  of  a  universe."  This  peroration 
was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause,  amidst  which  the 
meeting  brolce  up,  forgetful  as  it  seemed  of  Cousin's  pro- 
mised Dissertation  on  Abeilard's  '  Sic  et  Non.'  At  the 
commencement  of  the  sitting,  the  subjects  for  future  prizes 
were  announced,  and  we  shall  enumerate  the  heads  of 
them,  as  an  index  to  the  class  of  studies  on  which  the 
Academy  is  desirous  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  learned 
moralists  and  historians  among  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Section  of  Philosophy,  for  the  year  1837. — A  prize  of 
GO/,  value  for  '  A  critical  Examination  of  the  Organum  of 
Aristotle.'  Section  of  Morah,  year  1836. — Prize  of  120/. 
value,  for  an  '  Inquiry,  founded  on  positive  observation, 
into  the  elements  of  which  that  portion  of  the  population 
of  Paris,  or  any  other  large  town,  is  composed,  which  forms 
a  class  dangerous  to  society  from  their  vices,  ignorance, 
and  misery  ;  and  for  an  exposition  of  the  means  by  wliich 
the  governing  powers,  the  affluent,  or  the  intelligent  and 
industrious  workman  may  be  enabled  to  ameliorate  this 
wretched  and  depraved  class  of  beings.'  Section  of  Legis- 
lation, &c. :  1836. — Prize  of  CO/,  for  a  memoir,  showing 
'  The  progress  which  the  Law  of  Nations  has  made  in 
Europe  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia."  1837. — A  prize  of 
like  amount,  for  an  essay  pointing  out  'The  means  by 
which  maybe  established,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
cision, the  truth  of  such  acts  as  are  the  objects  of  judiciary 
discussion,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  matters  ;'  and  in- 
stituting '  A  comparison  between  the  various  modes  of 
procedure,  which  are  employed  in  order  to  obtain  this  re- 
sult, among  the  most  civilized  people,  with  an  indication 
of  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages.'  Sec- 
tion Political  Economy  :  year  1836. — A  prize  of  120/., 
for  a  disquisition,  showing, '  When  a  nation  is  desirous  of 
establishing  freedom  of  Commerce,  what  is  the  class  of 
facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  the  producer  in  the  most  equitable 
manner  with  those  of  the  consumer.'  Section  of  General 
History:  1837.— A  prize  of  GO/,  for  '  A  Review  of  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Ancient  Times  ;  pointing  out  from 
what  causes,  and  in  what  manner,  such  Slavery  was  abo- 
lished; and  at  what  period,  after  the  entire  extinction  of 
such  slavery  in  Western  Europe,  there  remained  no  other 
servitude  beside  that  of  the  adscripti glebae.'  1837. — The 
prize  held  out  in  .June,  1834,  but  not  awarded,  for  '  Ascer- 
taining what  are  the  constituents  and  outward  signs  of 
misery  in  various  countries,  and  inquiring  into  the  causes 
by  which  it  is  produced.'  T. 


SKETCHES  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 
No.  V. 

Influenceof  the  Reform  Bill  on  Parliamentary  Eloquence — Hints 
to  Young  Speakers. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— "  Why  is  the  standard  of  eloquence  in  the  British 
Parliament  so  low  as  it  is  at  present,  and  indeed  has  been 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ?"  There  is  no 
lack  effluent  speakers  and  holiday  debaters,  but,  witli  one 
or  two  exceptions,  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  true 
oratory.  Without  entering  at  all  minutely  into  a  discus- 
sion which  would  till  volumes,  there  are  two  considerations 
whicli  we  think  will  aid  us  in  accounting  for  this  paucity 
of  great  orators  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  first  con- 
sideration arises  from  a  view  of  the  materiel  or  constitu- 
tion of  that  Parliament :  the  second,  which  is  mainly  con- 
sequent upon  the  first,  is  founded  upon  the  neglect  whicli 
the  study  of  oratory  has  fallen  into  among  the  "  higher 
classes"  of  English  society. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  were  the  most  exclusively  aristo- 
cratical  bodies  in  the  world.  We  do  not  use  the  term 
"  aristocratical  "  in  its  etymological  and  best  sense,  or  as 
altogether  synonymous  with  oligarchical,  with  reference  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  powers  of  government,  but  in  its  Al- 
mack's  sense — as  expressive  of  the  habits  of  thought  and 
conduct  of  a  body  of  persons  of  gentle  birth  and  easy  cir- 
cumstances, whose  most  serious  study  is  the  art  of  pleasing 
and  displeasing  in  a  manner  not  "vulgar,"  and  who  deem 
it  the  highest  privilege  of  existence,  and  the  highest  func- 
tion of  genius,  to  live  in  fastidious  obseiTance  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  points  of  their  own  conventional  pro- 


prieties. Among  these  proprieties  or  small  moralities,  the 
avoiding  every  species  of  affectation  which  savours  of 
"  vulgarity," — that  is,  which  is  not  a  mark  of  haiit  ton 
breeding,— holds  the  highest  place;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  a  constant  war  of  disdain  and  ridicule  is  waged 
by  these  persons  against  every  sentiment  or  expression 
which  is  not  prescribed  by  "  us  of  the  world  of  fashion." 

"  The  w.int  of  sense  and  reason  which  prevails  in  these  circles," 
writes  one  who  knows  them  well,  "  is  \vholly  inconceivable.  An 
ignorance  of  all  that  the  refined  of  the  middle,  or  even  of  the 
lower  classes,  well  know,  is  accompanied  by  an  insulting  con- 
tempt for  any  one  who  does  not  know  any  of  the  silly  and  worth- 
less trifles  which  form  the  staple  of  their  own  knowledge.  An 
entire  incapacity  of  reasoning  is  twin-sister  to  a  ready  and  flip- 
pant and  authoritative  denial  of  all  that  reason  has  taught  others. 
An  utter  impossibility  of  understanding  what  men  of  learning 
and  experience  become  familiar  with  stalks  hand  in  hand,  inso- 
lent and  exulting,  with  a  stupid  denial  of  truths  whicli  are  all  but 
self-evident,  and  are  of  extreme  importance." 

Now,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
House  of  Commons  (for  obvious  reasons  the  House  of 
Lords  need  not  be  taken  into  account)  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  persons  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  ;  and  even  at  present  they  constitute  a  consider- 
able majority.  Before  such  an  assembly  the  genius  of 
Demosthenes  himself  would  be  cowed  down  to  lameness. 
A  bold  appeal  to  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  our  common 
nature  would  only  provoke  derision  as  "  low  and  Radical," 
and  instead  of  thundering  against  Philip,  the  sworn  foe 
to  liberty  and  good  government,  or  sublimely  apostro- 
phizing the  shades  of  the  men  that  fell  at  Marathon  and 
Plat  sea,  the  ambition  of  the  orator  would  be  limited  to  ex- 
citing laughter  at  the  "revered  and  ruptured  Ogden,"  and 
his  literary  excellence  proved  by  some  dog-eared  quotation 
from  Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  same  feelings  would  thus  tend 
to  nip  in  the  bud  that  moral  enthusiasm,  without  which 
mere  intellect  is  cold  and  barren,  serve  to  produce  a  very 
willing  hearing  for  a  class  of  performers  of  a  far  other  cha- 
racter — the  jack-puddings  and  the  buffoons.  The  fond- 
ness for  low  buffoonery— the  school-boy  alacrity  with  wliich 
the  most  trifling  occasion  for  laughter  is  seized  hold  of — 
which  distinguish  the  House  of  Commons  over  every 
assembly  of  grown-up  persons  in  the  world,  are  absolutely 
incomprehensible  to  strangers  to  the  social  habits  of  its 
members.  We  have  seen  the  House  "  convulsed  with 
laughter"  for  ten  minutes,  because  a  member  happened 
to  pronounce  the  word  "  Lambeth  "  witli  the  emphasis  on 
the  syllable  beth;  we  have  seen  the  public  business  ac- 
tually suspended  till  a  handkerchief,  which  had  accident- 
ally fallen  from  some  lady  through  the  ventilator  in  the 
ceiling,  had  reached  the  floor  "  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
House;"  and  we  have  seen  Mr.  Huskisson  coughed  down 
to  make  way  for  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  Mr.  Grote  forced 
to  give  way  to  Colonel  Sibtliorpe.  Hobbes — the  much- 
talked  ot,  but  little  read,  and  less  understood  Hobbes — 
has  described  laughter  as  "  occasioned  by  sudden  glory  in 
our  eminence,  or  in  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
others."  Before  the  reader  wholly  condemns  tlie  definition, 
let  him  watch  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  will  sec,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  mau  may  talk  sheer 
nonsense  by  the  hour— may  ring  the  changes  upon  some 
threadbare  .sophism,  usque  ad  nauseam — may  betray  his 
constituents,  and  violate  his  own  honour,  by  voting  in  the 
teeth  of  their  interests,  and  his  solemn  promise  to  observe 
them — may  see  a  malt-tax  cry  of  faction  "  raised  without 
scruple,  and  abandoned  without  shame;'" — but  woe  betide 
the  speaker  who  utters  plain  sense  in  a  provincial  dialect, 
or  who  commits  the  heinous  irregularity  of  calling  a 
"  right  honourable  baronet,"  ur  a  "  noble  lord  opposite," 
the  "  honourable  gentleman,"  or  "  the  noble  lord  over  the 
waj'."  He  will,  on  the  other  hand,  understand  Goldsmith's 
allusion  to  Mr.  Burke  as  the  "  dinner-bell"  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  seeing,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Huskisson's 
most  celebrated  free-trade  speech  made  to  empty  benches ; 
wliile  the  meml^ers  rush  in  crowds  li'om  the  smoking-room, 
and  even  ]3ellainy's  kitchen,  to  enjoy  the  buffoonery  ofthe 
Sir  Joseph  Yorkes  and  the  Sibthoi  pes. 

Tliere  is  another  working  ofthe  aristocratic  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  also  worth  notice. 
We  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hume's  (of  course  we  mean  the  present  member  for 
Middlesex)  career  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Year  after 
year  did  the  then  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen  point 
out  how  such  and  such  a  saving  might  be  advantageously 
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made  in  Ihis  and  that  item  of  the  public  service.  The 
usual  means  of  crusliing  troublesome  plebeians  were  re- 
sort^'d  to,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Hume  was  coujihcd  at,  and 
laughed  at,  still  he  persisted  in  dividing  the  house.  His 
minorities  were  first  7,  11,  and  16.  For  four  years  he 
could  not  muster  more  than  twenty-three  votes.  Mr. 
Croker  tried  all  the  light  artilk'ry  of  ridicule  and  banter, 
but  the  Aberdeen  granite  was  found  too  hard.  Mr.  Can- 
ning then  came  to  the  rescue,  Init  witli  equal  success  ;  as 
he  observed  himself,  the  buflalo's  hide  was  too  thick  to  be 
penetrated  by  duck  shot.  Meantime  Mr.  Hume's  audi- 
ence out  of  doors  waxed  daily  in  number  and  strength. 
He  clearly  saw  that  if  he  succeeded  in  making  reform  a 
question  of  the  breeches  pocket  with  John  Bull,  its  success 
was  inevitable;  and  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  he  kept 
gnawing  at  the  net  in  which  the  lion  was  toiled,  till  he 
made  a  hole  wide  enough  to  admit  his  escape.  Just  at 
this  crisis  his  minorities  began  to  assume  an  "  imposing 
attitude,"  and  the  House  could  no  longer  delay  making 
some  concession  to  public  opinion.  The  mode  in  which 
this  was  done  was  characteristic.  It  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Hume's  annual  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of 
the  public  expenditure  should  he  brought  forward  by  some 
more  aristocratic  member,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the  pre- 
•sent  Sir  James  Graham.  Sir  James  Graham  accordingly 
made  a  speech  made  up  wholly  and  exclusively  of  the 
statements  which  Mr.  Hume  had  been  addressing  to  the 
deaf  ear  of  the  House  for  the  twelve  preceding  years.  Ho- 
nourable members  atfected  to  hear  them  for  tlie  first  time  : 
the  facts  and  arguments  "  so  ably  urged"  by  the  honour- 
able baronet  "  demanded  inquiry  ;"  Mr.  Hume's  name  was 
carefully  suppressed  during  tlie  whole  debate ;  economy 
triumphed,  and  Sir  James  Graham  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  cabinet  minister.  And  thus  the 
"  Graham  of  Netherby  "  won  gloiy  and  honour  from  re- 
peating, at  the  ripe  moment,  tlie  very  same  statements 
which  procured  for  the  plebeian  Hume  only  abuse  and 
insult ! 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  bearing  upon  this 
topic  which  demands  notice  before  we  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  practical  hints  to  candidates  for  oratorical  fame.  The 
House  of  Commons  (tiiat  is,  the  large  majority  —  the 
ruling  portion)  has  hitherto  been,  in  tlie  mam,  composed 
of  the  nominees  of  a  comparatively  few  leading  families, 
and  a  few  close  corporations ;  and  as  the  acts  of  the 
major  part  are  practically  those  of  the  whole,  and  as  on 
the  face  of  it  the  governing  motives  of  this  major  part 
must  be  influenced  by  the  interests  of  those  who  possess 
the  monopoly  of  nomination,  it  has  been  inferred  in 
theory,  and,  what  is  much  more  german  to  the  matter, 
demonstrated  in  practice,  that  the  nominees  of  these 
leading  families  and  close  corporations  have  no  free 
agency  apart  from  the  interests  of  their  nominators.  No 
man  ever  rose  in  the  House  of  Connnons — at  least  in  mo- 
dern times— under  the  delusion  that  he  would  or  could 
rectli/  influence  a  single  vote.  We  say  "  directly,"  because 
we  believe  that  most  measures  of  practical  improvement 
are  carried  throusjh  the  indirect  or  reflex  influence  of  the 
majority  out-of-doors  ultimately  triumphing  over  the  ad- 
verse inclinations  of  tlie  majority  vvithin-doors.  Without 
stopping  to  show  how  entirely  this  reflex  influence  depends 
upon  the  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
by  means  of  the  newspaper  reports,  we  may  observe  that 
some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  account  for  tlie  infe- 
riority of  modern  eloquence  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie 
votes  or  opinions  of  honourable  members  were  by  the 
nominee  system  so  securely  fixed  in  their  heads  or  pockets 
beforehand  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  oratorical  in- 
fluence. Under  such  circumstances  how,  it  has  been  asked, 
could  animation,  energy- — in  fact,  true  eloquence — be  ex- 
pected where  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  producing 
that  which  is  the  primary  object  and  the  legitimate  end 
of  all  speaking— conviction — that  is,  conviction  mani- 
fested by  the  overt  act  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measure 
which  the  orator  recommends,  or  from  which  he  dissuades  ? 
A  (juite  other  state  of  things  was  expected  at  the  hands 
of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  yet  we  have  all  seen  within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  decisions  on  important  motions  antici- 
pated, like  the  result  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  by  those 
who  were  most  in  the  secret  of  tlie  odds. 

Still,  however,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the 
Keform  Bill  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  stattf  of  things  much 
more  favourable  to  that  liberty  of  thought  and  conduct 


which  is  the  parent  and  llie  nurse  of  true  eloquence. 
Symptoms  of  decided  improvement  are  already  manifest- 
ing themselves  :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  with  the 
spread  of  enlightened  views  with  regard  to  legislation 
among  the  numerous  electors  whom  that  great  measure 
has  called  into  existence,  will  be  seen  a  class  of  represen- 
tatives honestly  open  to  conviction  from  fact  and  truth, 
and  thereby  fitting  materials  for  eloquence  to  work  upon. 
The  study  of  the  means  of  producing  conviction  will  then 
become  a  matter  of  serious  moment, — not  according  to 
our  modern  "  My  name  is  Norval"  fashion  of  elocution, — 
but  in  reference  to  those  great  principles  of  human  motive 
to  which  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  every  other  great 
orator  in  history  alone  addressed  themselves.  Without, 
however,  dwelling  upon  this  point  too  long  or  too  nicely, 
we  shall  proceed  to  ofTer  one  or  two  practical  hints  with 
reference  to  the  minor  conditions  of  success  in  public 
speaking. 

The  first  virtue  which  a  public  speaker  should  cultivate 
is  self-possession.  He  must  learn  to  be  confident  and  to 
have  Ins  modesty  as  well  as  liis  audacity  perfectly  at  the 
command  of  his  will.  In  fact,  energy  of  will  is  the  great 
secret  of  oratory,  and  every  other  mode  of  influencing  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  mastery  of  ourselves,  which  is 
implied  by  the  term  self-possession,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long-continued  labour  and  practice.  The  first  victory 
must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  all  that  class  of  feel- 
ings which  are  comprised  under  the  head  niauvaise  hotite  ; 
and  these  I'eelings  can  only  be  obliterated  by  repeated  ex- 
posure to  the  wear  and  tear  of  strong  exercise,  which  tends 
to  develope  antagonist  agencies.  A  man  who  is  the  slave 
of  his  vanity  will  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  fools  ;  and  no 
man  will  ever  speak  well  who  lias  not  the  courage  to  speak 
badly.  All  our  great  orators  stammered  and  floundered 
in  the  beginning.  Lord  Chatham's  early  speeches  are  be- 
neath criticism  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  felt  his  deficiency  so  strongly, 
that  he  imposed  it  upon  himself  as  a  rule  to  speak  at  least 
once  every  night,  till,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed,  he  at  last 
"  by  slow  decrees  became  the  most  biihiant  and  accom- 
plished debater"  of  his  time.  The  best  preparation  is 
writing.  No  young  man  should  presume  to  address  an 
assembly  of  ten  persons  unless  he  has  beforeiiand  care- 
fully conned  and  revised  every  syllable  he  has  to  utter. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  this  is  not  the  popular  doctrine  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  terms  "written  speech"  are  thought 
to  convey  much  censure  and  ridicule.  We,  however,  are 
prepared  to  affirm  it  by  the  experience — that  is,  the  prac- 
tice— of  every  great  orator  in  history  ;  and  need  only  state 
that  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Mi'.  Burke  and  Lord 
Brougham  as  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception — that, 
c<Tt('ris  paribus,  the  man  who  writes  most  will  speak  best. 

The  next  great  virtue  in  a  public  speaker  is  earnestness 
of  purpose.    We  all  remember  the  Horatian  precept — 
"  Si  vis  me  flere,  doleiuluin  est 
Priinum  ijisi  tibi." 
holds  good  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  human  conduct, 
but  is  the  very  soul  or  essence  of  oratory.    Whence  the 
overwhelming  ardour  of  Demosthenes? — or,  to  come  down 
at  once  to  our  own  days,  whence  the  magic  sway  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  over  a  popular  assembly?    There  is  nothing 
new,  or  curious,  or  profound  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  speeches  ; 
and  yet  his  declamatory  common-place  has  oftentimes 
the  effect  of  inspiration— simply,  because  he  talks  like  a 
man  who  feels  deeply  and  strongly,  and  who  ajiparenf/y 
derives  his  whole  energy  from  the  intensity  of  his  own 
convictions. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  topic  is  no  doubt  the 
all-important  matter  of  delivery  or  action,  upon  which  vo- 
lumes have  been  and  may  still  be  written.  We  have  some 
decided  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  when  noticing  the  peculiarities  in  the  delivery 
of  our  leading  speakers  in  Parliament.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  state,  that  we  look  upon  the  "  My  name  is 
Nerval"  system  of  our  schools  as  positively  mischievous. 
Many  a  speech,  excellent  in  matter  and  arrangement,  has 
fallen  still-born  upon  the  House,  tiomthe  moutliins:,  sing- 
song manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  which  was, 
moreover,  the  result  of  mucli  drilling  and  labour  in  youth. 
Swift  has  humourously  told  us  that  the  clothes  made  by 
the  philosophic  tailors  in  Laputa  were  known  at  once  by 
their  elaborate  misfittingness.  In  like  manner,  and  as 
surely  as  a  dancing-master  is  known  by  his  bad  walk,  our 
rhetorical  puppets  show  all  the  deformities  of  a  vicious 
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recitation-training  when  they  attempt  to  measure  their 
tones  and  gestures  by  the  mechanical  rules  ol'  tlie  elocu- 
tionist. A  most  I'ruitful  source  of  these  evil  habits  is  the 
absurd  practice  persisted  in  by  our  great  schools,  of  teach- 
ing a  natural  delivery  by  means  of  an  unnatural  assump- 
tion of  characters  in  old  Greek  and  Latin  plays — those  of 
Terence  and  Sophocles,  for  example.  "  Nothing  surely," 
says  Dr.  Whately,  "  can  be  more  preposterous  than  la- 
bouring to  acquire  the  art  oi pi' et ending  to  be  wliat  he  is 
not,  and  to  feel  what  lie  does  not,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
enabled,  on  a  real  emergency,  to  pretend  to  be  and  to  feel 
just  what  the  occasion  itself  requires  and  suggests, — in 
sliort,  to  personate  himself.'"  There  are  other  objections, 
on  the  score  of  morals,  to  this  practice,  which  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  now  to  touch  upon. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  which  we  wish  to  notice 
before  we  conclude  this  paper, — and  that  is,  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  the  voice.  It  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  a  loud  voice  is  not  that  most  distinctly 
heard ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  distinctness,  and  not 
loudness,  is  the  great  requisite  for  a  speaker's  being  well 
heard.  Now,  the  more  we  speak  in  our  natural,  every- 
day manner,  the  more  distinctly  we  enunciate, — or,  to 


take  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  the  more  we  speak 
in  an  unnatural  tone  and  cadence,  the  less  we  are  audible. 
Children  and  "  common  "  people,  who  are  free  from  all 
affectation,  have  never  the  least  difficulty  in  making  them- 
selves heard  at  a  distance,  while  our  recitation-orators  can 
hardly  be  heard  across  the  room.  In  fact,  if  you  want  to 
be  heard  by  a  particular  person,  or  at  a  certam  distance, 
give  yourself  no  concern  aljout  your  voice,  but  fix  your  eye 
steadily  upon  the  person  or  distance,  and  nature  will  not 
fail  to  do  the  rest.  This  principle  of  looking  at  the  most 
distant  of  your  hearers  is  of  practical  moment.  Watch 
Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Grey, — the  two  first  living  mas- 
ters of  the  externals  and  machinery  of  elocution— when 
they  are  speaking,  and  you  will  invariably  find  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  clocks  of  the  respective  houses  in  which 
they  exhibit — the  clocks  being  placed  at  the  penulti- 
mate point  of  hearing — that  is,  that  point  to  which  the 
spontaneous  energies  of  the  voice  are  fully  sufficient. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  a  speaker's 
making  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and  of  being  honest 
in  the  use  to  which  he  applies  his  information  and  talents, 
because  these  are  truths  which,  like  simple  ideas,  are  too 
self-evident  to  admit  of  formal  exposition. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


New  Comet — {Berlin,  2Tth  April). — "  M.  von  Boguslafski,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  continental  astronomers,  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oliservatory  at  Breslau,  succeeded  last  week  in  disco- 
vering a  new  comet,  to  which  our  friend  Encke  has  already  given 
the  name  of  the  '  Boguslafski  Comet.'  He  mentions  his  discovery 
of  last  week  in  the  following  terms  : — '  The  discovery  of  a  new  te- 
lescopic comet,  not  Halley's,  which  I  made  in  the  night  of  the  20th 
andJ21st  of  this  month,  on  the  confine  hetween  the  stars  forming 
the  constellations  of  the  Crow  and  the  (Jrater  or  Cup,  has  been 
completely  ponfirmed  by  the  repeated  observations  which  I  made 
upon  it  last  niglit.  It  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  Regulus  in 
Leo,  and  appears  to  be  receding  towards  the  sun,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  earth  is  performing  its  rotatory  motion  behind  it.  It  is 
probaide,  therefoi'e,  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  not  be  more 
visible  than  at  present,  excepting  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
telescope.  It  will  shortly  be  ascertained  by  the  calculations  on 
■which  I  am  engaged,  wliether,  as  one  may  almost  ventvire  to 
conjecture,  it  will  not,  after  its  perihelion  or  nearest  approach  to 
the  sun,  bend  its  course  in  the  direction  of  the  earth,  and  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage,  though  but  for  a  short  space  of  time. 
Breslau,  22nd  of  April,  1833.  V.  Boguslafski.' — I  have  not  time 
by  this  post  to  transmit  the  calculations  which  accompany  the 
preceding  letter." — J.  S, 

King's  College,  London. — The  annual  general  court  of  this 
corporation  was  held  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  in  the  large 
theatre  of  the  College  ;  and  the  Report  made  by  the  council  was 
highly  satisfactory.  It  appeared  from  it,  that  the  number  of 
students  and  pupils  had  increased  to  upwards  of  900;  that  the 
receipts  in  1834  amounted  to  nearly  12,000/. ;  and  that  the  re; 
venue  arising  from  the  reserve,  deducted  from  the  fees  paid,  was 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  expenditure  ;  that,  after  the 
payment  of  every  delit  and  liability,  including  a  large  sum  to  be 
expended  on  a  new  Museum,  the  surplus  cash  in  hand  amounted 
to  ICOO/.  ;  that  among  the  projected  irapri>vements  are  a  special 
Department  for  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  College  for  the  residence  of 
senior  students;  tliat  one  scholar  had  been  elected,  and  another 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  elected,  on  the  Worsley  Foundation  ; 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  collections,  both  literary  and 
scientific,  required  the  addition  of  a  new  Library  and  Mu- 
seum. Thanks  were  voted  to  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
for  his  munificent  donation  of  a  collection  of  between  3000  ancl 
4000  volumes  of  works,  connected  with  Oriental  literature  and 
general  philosophy,';  and  to  P.  H.  Leathes,  Esq.,  for  an  endowment 
of  300/.  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  for  two  prizes  to  be  annually 
awarded  to  medical  students,  for  good  conduct  and  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  brought  forward  by  the  Principal  in  his  theological 
lectures.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided  on  the  occasion. 

Ignorance  and  Crime. — The  '  Leeds  Mercury '  of  Saturday, 
April  18,  states,  that  at  the  sessions  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which  commenced  on  the  previous  Monday,  there  were, 
out  of  79  prisoners  for  trial,  40  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
13  who  could  read  but  not  write,  and  20'  only  who  could  both  read 
and  write.  The  same  journal  adds,  that  at  the  Leeds  borough 
sessions,  which  commenced  on  Monday,  April  20,  out  of  48  pri-  1 
soners  for  trial,  27  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3  could  read  but 
not  write,  and  18  could  both  read  and  write. 

Tea. — The  whole  of  the  nations  of  Asia  east  of  Siam  and  Cam- 
lioja  are  wliati  may  be  termed  tabitual  »ttd.  ijmmemwial  cojisumers 


of  tea.  It  is  to  them  what  beer  is,  or  more  correctly  was,  to  the 
northern,  and  what  wine  is  to  the  southern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Chinese  use  it  always  without  milk,  and  frequently  without 
sugar.  The  Chinese  people,  in  round  numbers,  and  by  the  most 
authentic  census,  are  370,000,000  in  number,  and  if  they  con- 
sume only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  at  the  rate  of  40,000, OOOlbs.  per  annum  for  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000,000,  which  under  a  system  of  free  trade  would 
probably  be  the  lowest  consumption,  their  annual  consumption 
will  amount  to  more  than  240,000  tons  ;  but  if  they  consume, 
and  this  is  more  probable,  twice  as  much  as  the  average  consump- 
tion of  this  country,  then  the  whole  will  approach  to  near  half  a 
million  of  tons  a-year.  Let  the  value  of  the  smallest  of  these 
amounts  be  taken  as  equal  on  ofi  average  only  to  the  price  of  the 
lowest  black  tea  in  the  Canton  market,  or  'J^d.  per  lb.,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  eighteen  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.  This  is  no  doubt  a  great  quantity,  and  a  great  value  ; 
but  still  it  will  not  appear  extravagant  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  same  people  consume  a  foreign  drug  and  luxury — opium — to 
the  annual  value  of  3,000,000/.  sterling.  The  next  great  consu- 
mers of  tea  are  the  Japanese;  who  use  it  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Chinese,  and  whose  number  has  been  computed  at 
sixty  millions  of  people.  The  Corean.s,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the 
Cochin  Chinese  are  also  considerable  cons\imers  of  tea.  The  Ja- 
panese receive  some  of  their  finest  teas  from  China,  and  the  othep 
two  nations  all  that  is  good  of  theirs.  Throughout  Mongolia 
and  Siberia  among  all  classes  of  tlie  people,  tea  is  nearly  as  much 
an  article  of  necessity  as  in  China  itself.  The  tea  made  use  of 
by  these  peoi)le,  commonly  called  brick  tea,  is  extremely  coarse, 
and  made  up  into  hard  cakes  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
al)Out  eighteen  inclies  long,  ten  broad,  and  near  an  inch  thick. 
This  is  boiled  in  luilk,  thickened  with  rye-meal,  and  seasoned 
with  salt.  In  short,  the  Tartars  make  a  meal  of  what  the  Chi- 
nese sip  as  a  beverage.  The  wliole  of  this  tea  is  brought  from 
China,  and  although  coarse,  it  consists  of  the  genuine  plant. 
After  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  the  greatest  consumers  of  tea  are 
the  English,  and  these  are  followeil  by  their  descendants  in  Ame- 
rica, by  the  Dutch,  and  tlie  Russians.  These  are  tlie  only  na- 
tions of  the  European  stock  that  are  considerable  consumers,  the 
use  of  coft'ee  or  clioco'ate  predominating  among  the  rest.  The 
following  is  an  a[)proxiniation  to  the  (juantilies  of  tea  consumed 
by  the  respective  countries  of  Enri)[)e  and  America,  with  the  set- 
tlements  and  colonies  of  the  former: — 

lbs. 

Great  Britain  ....  40,000,000 
Rnssia  ....  C,o00,000 

Holland  ....  3,000,000 

CTcrmany  ....  2,000,000 
France  ....  2o0,000 

United  States  .  .  ...  10,000.000 

British  America  and  V/est  Indies  .  1,500,000 
Briti.sh  Settlements  in  India    .  .  1,000,000 

Briti.sh  Australian  Colonies     .  .  250,000 


Total  (J4, 500,000 
I  Besides  the  quantities  here  enumerated,  there  are  exports  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
in  India,  and  to  South  America,  together  with  some  to  Denmark 
and  Sweden  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  total  consumption  of 
the  European  and  American  nations  will  ])robably  not  be  over- 
rated at  05,000,000  lbs.  The  value  of  this,  in  China,  will  not  be 
Jess  thau  4,000,000/.  sterling.— fr«to(>i»<er  Rm(w. 
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ELEOANCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  THE  CITY  CLGTHINi!  ESTABLISHMENT. 
A  GOOD  Vit,  Good  Woi-kmaiisliip,  and  Good  Materials  liavine:  gained  for  E.  P. 
DOT'DNEY  and  SON  a  Good  Name  and  extensive  jiatvonaf^c  for  ui)wards  ol*  halt' a  century,  in  prc- 
sentinf^  their  nnparalleled  Low  Prices  for  Pnblic  Inspection,  they  Ijeg  to  state  tliat  the  three  essentials  to  a 
Good  Garment  sliall  still  have  their  unremitting  attention,  it  being  their  anibitiou  to  insure  an  increasing 
business  and  merit  the  appellation  of  being 

"THE  BEST,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  TAILORS!" 

CONTKACT  PRICES  (tHE  OI.I)  SVITS  TO  BE  HE- 
TURNED). 

0     T«  o  Suits  per  year  £7   7  0 


Cash  Prices. 
:it,  Ti. .users,  and  Waist- 


1'.' 


litto    .    .  . 
xoiiy,  the  best  that 


A  super  Clclh  ( 

Dill..  S].;illisli  S 
Dill..  i'Nl:a  lui).. 

is  made,  diUd   

Superfine  l-'iock  Ciiiits,  Silk  Facings 
Summer  Waistcoats,  beautiful  patterns.  7*". 

each,  or  three  for  

CHnloon  Drill  (&-c,)  Trousers,  10s.  Crf.  per 

pair,  or  three  pair  for  

Morning  Coals  and  Dressing  Gowns 
Cloth  'i  ravelling  Trousers      .    ,    ,  , 
Footman's  Suit  of  Livery,  complete  . 


4  15 
2  10 


1    0  0 


Till'  best  that  is  made 
Till c  S.iils  per  ^  ear  . 

Till'  l.|.~t  thai  'is  made 
Four  .Sill!  s  piT  \ear  . 
The  best  that  is  made 


SCO 
10  17  0 
12    5  0 

14  6  0 

15  18  0 


1  10 
0  15 
0  l.-i 
3  3 


BOYS'  CLOTHES 

(T.iSTEFUr.I.V  AND  F.^SH lONABT.T  MADe), 

SURPKISINGLY  LOW! 
Skeleton  Suits,  18.«.  Tunic  Dresses.  25s.;  Hussar 
Suits.  30s. 


Tlie  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT  has  long  been  celebrated  for  having  the  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Assortment  of -Shooting  .Taekets  and  Fishing  Coats.  Great  Coats  and  Cloaks  of  every  make,  all  soits 
».f  Gaiters,  I\Iud  boots,  and  Gambadoes;  India-rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  Air  Cushions.  Travel- 
ling Bags,  &c.  &c.  ' 

Gentlemen  requiring  Oiitfits,  on  a  compavi-on  uilli  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Prices  of  other  Houses,  will 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ;;i\iii;;  tli.'ii  di.l.Ts  to 

E.  P.  DOUDNEY  and  S(_)N,  43,  LOMBARD-STREET. 
ICstablished  Fifty  Years. 


A 


.lust  published,  price  Sixpence. 
LETTER  to  ISAAC  TOiAJKINSand 
PETER  .lENKINS,  on  PRIMOGENITURE. 

By  TuiO'lHY  WlNTEHlJOTTOM. 

William  Pickering,  Publisher,  Chancerv-lane. 


ELEMENTARY  LECTl'RES  in  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFl.ssi  )|?  DAN  lELL  will  DELIVER 
his  si;((iM)  LECIT'UE  of  a  COURSE 
upon  MII.  I'A  i;  LECTKlCn'Y,  lounded  on  the 
recent  ResiMieh.'^  and  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Faraday, 
on  TIICRSDAY  NEXT,  at  4  hiee  o'clock,  p.m. 

GEOLOGY.— Pro'.essor  PHILLIPS  will  COM- 
MENCE his  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  MON- 
DAY, the  llth  instant,  at  Three  o'clock  p.m.  ]jre- 
cisely;  and  they  will  be  continued  every  subsecjueut 
Wednesday  and  Monday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee 
1/.  Is. 

,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  — Professor  .TONES 
will  DELIVER  the  FIRST  of  a  SilOliT  COURSE 
of  LECTURES  on  •  Tlie  Outlines  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  N.ilions,'  on  FKID.'VY,  the  loth  in- 
stant, at  Four  o'clock,  p.m.  The  Lectiires  will  be 
eontiiuicd  every  eucceediug  Friday,  at  the  same 
Jiour.    Fee  1/.  Is. 

W.  OTTER,  M.A.,  Principal. 
,   King's  College,  London,  May  2nd,  1835. 

<-ht  the  1st  of  June  will  be  published,  price  2s.  Grf.' 
Part  I.  of 

CTANFIELD'S  COAST  SCENERY.— 

A  Series  of  Views  in  the  British  Channel,  and 
on  the  Coasts  of  England,. Scotland,  Ireland.  France, 
Germany,  and  other  Picturescjue  Portions  of  the 
European  Continent,  from  Original  Drawings  taken 
expressly  for  this  Publication,  by  Clahicson  Stan- 
FiELD,  Esq ,  R.A. 

The  Work  will  be  published  Monthly,  in  siipi  r- 
rival,  Svo.,  each  Part  of  which  v.  id  cnl  .  ii  J'..ur 
lli.'hly-finished  Line  Engravings,  by  llii'  mo^t  emi- 
nent Artists;  and  e-ach  Plate  will  bo  accompanied  by 
several  pages  of  typograjdiical  illusualiou,  thus 
forming,  when  complete.l,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  spfendid  works  of  the  kind  wliieh  has  ever  yet 
appeared. 

A  limited  number  of  Proofs  will  be  printed  in  Co- 
lombier.  Imperial,  and  Royal  4to.,  price  8s.,  6s..  5s., 
and  4s. 

Booksellers  in  the  coimtry  desirous  of  having  Pro" 
spectuses  and  Specimens  of  these  elegant  Plates, 
will  plcuse  to  apply  pirect  to  the  publishers 
(postage  free),  giving  the  names  of  their  London 
Agents,  through  whom  they  will  be  imniedialcly 
forwarded. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Covnhill. 


Just  published,  lian.'  .m.-K  .n  iiited  in  royal  ISmo. 
2s.  (id.  ui  cl.iiii  l..iard.s, 

p        A         N         A         D  A, 

^         In  the  Years  1S3.',  1833,  and  1834, 
Containing  important  Infuriiiation  ami  luslruclions 
tj  Persons  iutcn.ling  to  l-jni^'rate  thither  in  1835. 
By  an  FX-Si  I  1  l.ER,' 
Who  resided  cliic'liy  in  'The  Bush"  for  the  last 
Two  Years. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  W^ORl^. 

Aware  thai  H  e  Ihitisb  public  liavi-,  in  iii.iuy  iii- 

Rtauccs,  1  II  I  i;i.l.-  Wf  >\n\.r-  «(  |  .■r~..ii-  iii!..|.-sl.-.l 

ill  "Emi'M  aiHii  >;  ...■.,l,i!i,,ii-,;  I,;  iiic  jiul.l:.'  lllolJ  of 
W'.rks  ialcii!:il.  .l  I.I  i.iisl.  :"!  ihrni;  as  t!;e  -el.l li  liiaii 
who  istheautlior  of  tiic  fo. lowing  ). age  ,  does  not  "  isli 
his  n.ame  to  appear  in  the  t.tle,  I  feci  called  iip.  ii 
thus  to  authenticate  the  work,  which  may,  l  e  leli.  .! 
oil  .as  giving  a  fair  and  impartial  sta-,-m.>:  I  ..i  II  io'... 
as  Ibcy  are  at  the  present  moment  i-i  ''>s]i  -h  \  i  e- 
ric:i.  I  may,  I  trust,  be  .illowed  to  .iil'l,  v.  .ll'out  .uiy 
ehar'ge  of  uuiairness  to  otluTS,  that  I  iiave  bwu  in- 
lUiee.l  to  pulj'i-li  tlie  httlework  from  the  conviction 
t  lilt  it  contains  much  practical  infoimatiou,  and 
ni  iiiv  li  ut^  Ibr  persons  intending  to  emigrate  not  to 
be  uiet  with  in  any  other  work  yet  published. 

Jaiiuaiy,  183j. 
D.d>lin  :  P.' D.  Hardy.    London:  Richard  Groom- 
bridge,  Panyer  Alley,  Paternoster  Row, 


Latelv  published,  12nio.,  3s.  &rl.  boards, 
'PWCJ   LECTURES  on  TASTE.  Read 
before  the  Colchester  Philosophical  Society  in 
the  years  1825  and  1829.    By  James  Cahter. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  them  to  tlie  perus.al  of 
our  readers." — Metropolitiin  Magazine. 

"  These  well-written  essays  will  form  a  useful  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  more  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate worlis." — The  Printing  Machine. 

"  This  clever,  unpretending  vohinie,  demands  of 
us  the  warmest  .and  most  conscientious  approba- 
tion."— Ctiristian  Remenibi  ancer. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshal],  and  Co.,  Stationers' 
Hall-eourt. 


DR.  GREEN  on  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 
Just  published,  by  Wliittaker  and  Co..  Svo.  bds.  12j 
By  permission,  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Bart..  &c.  &c. 

A    PRACTICAL   COMPENDIUM  of 

■'^  the  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN,  including  a 
Parliriilar  ('..usideration  of  the  more  frequent  and 
Inlraclabl.-  f..ims  of  these  Afl'eclions.  Illustrated 
by  Nuiiieri.tis  cases.  By  Jonath.\n  (»uken,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  L.uiflon, 
and  formerly  Surge. ui  in  his  Majesty's  Koy;il  Navy. 

It  has  been  tile  author's  aim,  in  tliis  ( 'ompendiiim, 
to  condense,  within  the  smallest  possible  space,  not 
me.ely  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  practical  information  extant  upon 
this  highly-important  class  of  diseases.  His  most 
jiartieular  attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  may  be  distin:,'uislied  one  from 
aujther,  and  to  the  most  approved  and  mailable 
means  of  treatment  recommcuiie.l  for  their  cin  e. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  compendinnt,  .  viucing  great 
exiii-rieiir..  and  success  on  the  pai  l  . .1'  I h.- a  ithor," 
JVC— 111.  Hyan's  Surgical  and  Me.li.  al  loniiial. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  tliose  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but 
to  put  the  eflicacy  of  tlie  agent  to  the  test." — London 
Medical  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Green  is  known  to  the  profession  lo  have  an 
extensive  practice  in  skin  disease-,  and  in  lhi>  h.K.k 
they  are  very  accurately  descnljed.  .Vc."  —  Loudon 
Medical  and  Sur^i.-:il  .loiirnal. 

"  We  can  slate  fi.-iii  our  own  knowdedge  of  the 
benefits  expeiieti.-e.l  by  nuinerous  patients,  and 
heartily  recoinnieii.l  b.itli  tli.'\v  ..rl^  and  the  system 
it  advocates,  &:c.'' — Litei  .u  v  liii/.-Ue, 

"  'l  liis  highly  valu  il  le  u  ..i  k  i?,  or  ought  to  be,  ail- 
dressed  exclusively  to  llie  profession,  '  iiic. — Albe- 
na-um. 


'T'HE  ATLAS,  a  General  Newspaper  and 
Journal  of  Lileratine,  which  may  be  justly 
calle.l  a  Weekly  Cyclop.Tdi.i  of  Politic-.  Literature. 
.\its,  ail. I  -(;ience.  is  div'ided  into  two  principal  De- 
paitments. 

NEWS  AND  LITER ATUnH. 
These  Departincuts  aii'  subdiv  i.l.-.i  .iini  classified 
with  care  and  iiidii^tiy  into  heads  ..t  cas\  r.-ii'reii.-e. 
so  that  each  ])  irtieular  sul.ject  is  Jire-ei  \  e.l  liisluict 
and  eiiliii'.  'J'he  exl  raoriiinary  d  imeiisions  of  the 
sheet, which  folds  into  sixteen  large  lolio- -iz  -d  pages, 
cunlaiiiiiig  forty-eight  coluiuns, afford  i.ieilities  which 
no  otlier  publication  possesses. 

NEWS. 

Till-:  P..i.iTrciAN — -V  seU  el'on  of  the  best  le;iding 
ait'ele.  f  ('111  all  the  Jouilials,  fori'igu  and  colonial, 
■  l.iilv,  \w.'kl\.  intiiilhly,  all.!  quarterly,  iqi.in  every 
ij  i.e-ii  II  o!  [iiilili.'  iiileie-t:  preserving  in  a  small 
.■..•i.i  ;i.>  tlie  s.iil.iii-  ..]'iiiii»iis  and  comniclitaries 
that  li.'  ^.  allele. 1  ihioiighout  numerous  and  eiipcn- 
sive  pubiieatiuns. 

Parliamentary  Debates. — The  proceedings  iu 
Parliament  are  niven  in  the  r.atioof  their  importance, 
puvilie'l  from  the  verbiage  and  errors  of  language 
V.  iiieli.  in  the  lie.it  i.l  delii'te  and  the  haste  of  report- 
ing, so  fieqiieully  distort  the  sense.  These  reports 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beyond  the  capacity  of 
other  weekly  jourUiUs, 


PAElIAMENTAr.'?  rAl-FttS.— A  digest  of  parlia- 
mentary documcutsof  obviousreference  and  popiilar 
utility. 

British  News. — A  clear  epilomc  of  domestic  oc- 
currences, under  the  various  heads  of  Public  Meet- 
ings, Trade,  Agriculture,  Accidents  and  Ollcnces, 
Police,  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Ses- 
sions, Court' and  Fashionable  News,  Churcli  and  Uni- 
versity Intelliijcnce,  Military  and  Naval  .Mfairs,  the 
Money  Market,  and  the  Miscellaneous  News  of  tho 
Week  up  to  midnight  on  Saturd,iy.  The  local  news 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  under  separate  heads.  In 
the  conducting  of  this  department  of  The  Atlas  re- 
course is  had  to  many  exclusive  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  correspondents  have  been  established, 
who  furnish  expressly  the  latest  intelligence.  Tho 
Gazettes  and  Tables  of  Markets,  and  all  matters 
interesting  to  the  Commercial  'N\'orld,  are  especially 
attended  lo.  Unprejudiced  in  its  editorial  cajiacity. 
The  Ati-as  alTordsafaithfulrefleclionof  theopiuions 
and  proceedings  of  all  parties. 

Foreign  News. — The  current  events  in  foreign 
countries,  arranged  in  tlie  form  of  historical  naira- 
tive,  and  distributed  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
countries  and  colonies  to  which  they  belong.  Tlie 
advantages  which  The  Atlas  possesses  in  this  im- 
portant section  of  intelligence  .are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  have  enabled  its  conductors  on  several  occasions 
to  anticipate  the  oliicial  channelsof  information. 
EAST  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Under  this  head  a  copious  and  authentic  body  of 
information  is  laid  before  the  pulilic,  eoUerted  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  public, private. aiidoflieia). 
receiv  ed  by  every  ship  from  India  and  the  Colonies. 
This  information  is  arranged  carefully  under  th.^ 
heads  of  the  difl'erent  Presidencies  and  tailonies.  and 
subdivided  accoriliug  to  the  various  subjects  it  em- 
braces; including — 

Arrivals— Leave  of  Absence— Military  Appoint- 
ments—Naval Appointments — Fiiiionghs— Retire- 
ment—Return  to  (inty— Shipjiing  Intelligence— Re- 
quests for  extension  of  Fiuioiighs— General  Orders 
in  Council— Private  Correspondence  of  Travellers  ia 
the  East---Indian  Omnium,  embracing  a  great  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  news— Documents  and  Papers 
of  Historical  Interest — Emigration  Intelligence,  ami 
Le.cal  News, 

LITERATURE. 

MtTsro  AND  Musicians.— Scientific  criticisms  on 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  operas,  and  new- 
music,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England,  vv  ith 
occasional  engraved  illustrations. 
^  Original  Essays,  and  Memoranda  on  Men  and 
Thino-.,  embodying  a  lively  comment.iry  on  passing 
events  and  men  aud  maimers. 

Theatrical  Criticisms  upon  the  written  an.l 
actual  Drama,  in  which  lolh  arc  reviewed  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

Reviews  of  all  new  works  of  ability,  with  nu- 
merous extracts.  I  nclcpendent  and  free  from  literary 
and  personal  prejudices,  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
viewers in  ■  The  .'\llas'  mav  be  consulted  with  con- 
fidence iu  their  integrity. 

Literary  Memoranda.- Notes  of  novelties  in 
literature  abroad  and  at  home,  and  summary  criti- 
cisms on  works  of  minor  impoitauce. 

Fine  Ar'is.— Weeldy  notices  of  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, and  critical  descriptions  of  paintings,  drawings, 
aud  engravings,  with  commentaries  on  new  works 
of  art. 

Scientific  Notices  or  descriptions  of  improve- 
ments in  Mechanics. and  the  experimental  Science, 
iUiislrated  occasionally  by  diagrams,  with  an  account 
of  New  Patents,  Meteorological  Tables,  Proceedings 
of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  &c. 

Tlie  literary  division  of  '  The  Atlas,'  in  its  various 
brandies,  has  formed  an  era  iu  the  class  of  publica- 
tiiMis  in  V, hieli  it  ranks,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable 
union  111  lb.-  I'ssi'iitial  features  of  the  more  elaborate 
Ri'vi.  \i  .s,  Miih  the  popular  and  practical  ohjects  of 
the  general  New  spaper. 

The  attention  that  is  observed  in  the  purity  of 
language  aud  selection  of  subjects,  down  to  the  least 
important  paragraph,  in  '  The  Atlas  '  recommcuds  it 
especially  to  the  use  of  families  and  the  guardians  of 
youth. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The  chaiacler  and  circulation  of  '  The  Alias'  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  desiralde  as  a  medium  lor  Adver- 
tisemeiits,  and  the  Proprietors  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  traii.<mitting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  such  Advertisements  as  require  immediate 
insertion. 

'  The  Atlas'  ( the  largest-  newspaper  printed)  is 
liublislicd  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  for  the 
[lost;  aii'l  the  second  ediiion  on  .''Sunday  morning, 
coiiti.iiiiiig,  .■speeially  reported,  the  whole  News  of 
Saturd.ay,  up  to  luitliii-lit. 

Atlas  Ollicc,  Beiiufort  buildings,  Strand. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  search  of  a  North-west  Passage, 
and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Captain  Sir 
John  Ross.  4to.  pp.  7i>0,  with  30  Plates  and  Maps.  London: 
Published  by  the  Author,  by  Sub.scription. 

The  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  which 
woukl  shorten  the  voyage  to  India  and  Ciiina  to  less 
than  half  the  distance  of  tliat  round  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  has,  for  the  three  last  centuries,  furnished  em- 
ployment for  the  talents  of  a  large  ])roportion  of  our 
ablest  navigators.  Such  a  passage  was  in  fact  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese, 
in  1500.  He  touched  at  Newfoundland,  continued  liis 
course  to  Terra  Verde,  (or  Terra  de  Cortereal),  and 
gave  to  tlie  southern  part  of  it  the  name  of  Terra  de 
Labrador.  Then  coasting  to  the  nortliward,  and  enter- 
ing a  wide  opening  (Hudson's  Strait),  lie  concluded  he 
had  discovered  the  desired  passage,  which  he  named 
the  Strait  of  Anian,  it  is  said,  because  he  deemed  it 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  strait,  of  which  the  western, 
opening  into  the  Pacific,  had  already  received  that  name. 
He  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  welcome  news,  and 
was  sent  the  following  year  to  complete  his  discoveries, 
but  was  never  heard  of  more.*  In  1576,  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Martin,  Frobishcr  left  England,  v/ith  two 
vessels  and  a  pinnace,  the  largest  only  twenty-five  tons, 
and  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  supposed  strait,  in 
latitude  63°  10'  north.  The  following  year  he  made  a 
second  voyage;  but  without  any  new  discoveries;  a 
third  expedition  met  with  no  better  success,  for  the  sea- 
son being  far  advanced,  ice  opposed  their  ])assage 
through  the  strait.  In  1585,  some  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen formed  an  association,  by  vvliich  Davis's  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out:  in  his  first  voyage  he  discovered  the 
blrait  which  bears  his  name  ;  on  his  second,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  strait  as  far  as  66°  north  ;  and,  on  his  third 
voyage,  gained  the  73rd  degree  of  north  latitude.  Not- 
withstanding the  failures  which  attended  tlie  expeditions 
of  Davis's  successors,  Hudson  was  employed  in  the  year 
15S7,  by  a  society  of  merchants  ;  on  which  occasion  he 
ascended  as  far  as  82°  north  lat. ;  in  1608  he  made  a 
second  voyage;  and  in  1610  discovered  the  bay.  In 
1615  and  1616,  Bylot,  who  had  accompanied  Hudson 

*  According  to  his  recent  biographer,  Calpot  had  previously, 
in  149/),  penetrated  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
Vol.  HI. 


as  mate,  and  wlio  was  himself  accompanied  by  Baffin  as 
pilot,  made  two  voyages  :  on  the  first,  he  passed  tlirough 
Hudson's  Strait,  as  far  as  65°  north  lat. ;  on  his  second, 
he  circumnavigated  Baffin's  Bay  until  he  came  to  Sir 
John  Lancaster's  Sound,  in  lat.  74°  20',  to  which  he 
gave  that  name.  In  1631,  Foxe  visited  these  latitudes; 
he  gave  names  to  several  ])laces  ;  but  Captain  Ross  states 
that  he  did  not  make  any  discovery.  '  Foxe's  Farthest ' 
was  84°  10'  north  latitude.  He  was  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain James  in  another  ship,  who  also  made  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  the  annals  of  which  are,  liowever,  very  obscure. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Groseiller,  of  Canada,  made 
a  voyage  as  far  as  Nelson's  River.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  but,  meeting  with  no  encouragement, 
came  to  England,  and  was  well  received  by  Prince 
Rujiert,  wlio,  with  the  assistance  of  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  fitted  out  a  ship  underCaptain  Gillam.  Tliis 
navigator  proceeded  up  Davis's  Strait  to  95°  north  ;  re- 
turned to  Rupert's  River  in  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  wintered  there.  In  the  mean  time.  Prince  Rupert 
and  certain  other  individuals  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
II.  as  '  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.'  By  their 
charter,  they  were  obliged  to  make  discoveries:  accord- 
ingly, in  1720,  at  nearly  the  age  of  eighty,  Knight  was 
despatched,  at  his  own  solicitation,  to  find  the  Strait  of 
Anian,  and  carried  with  him  strong  chests  hooped  with 
iron,  to  hold  llie  gold  and  copper  lie  expected  to  find. 
His  expedition  never  returned.  In  1722,  Behring's  Strait 
was  discovered  by  the  navigator  of  that  name,  who 
was  wrecked  in  the  strait,  and  died  there.  In  1771, 
Hearne  reached  the  northern  ocean  by  land  I'rom 
the  north-western  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ;  and  Mackenzie,  in  1780,  from  that  of  the 
North-West  Company.  They  discovered  the  Frozen 
Ocean  in  G9°91'  north  latitude ;  Hearne  also  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Co])per-Mine  River ;  and  Mackenzie 
that  of  the  river  called  by  his  name,  and  Whale  Island. 
In  1771,  Captain  Cook  sailed  for  these  ])arts :  he  de- 
termined the  jiosition  of  the  western  extreuiily  of  America, 
and  the  width  of  the  strait  that  divides  the  two  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America,  and  penetrated  to  nearly 
70^°  north  latitude.  Passing  over  several  voyages  unat- 
tended by  success  of  any  kind,  we  come  to  the  late 
expeditions.  In  1818,  the  British  Government  com- 
missioned Captain  Buchan  with  two  vessels,  to  attempt 
a  passage  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembia,  over 
the  pole  into  the  Pacific,  and  Captain  Ross  to  attempt 
the  north-west  i)assage  from  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's 
Bay  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  tlience  into  the  Pacific ; 
he  had  also  directions  to  examine  carefully  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Captain  Buchan  reached 
80°  32'  north  of  Spitzbergen.  Captain  Ross  determined 
the  situation  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  was  supposed  to 
extend  10°  farther  east  than  it  actually  does.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  liad  accompanied 
Captain  Ross,  was  sent  out  to  examine  Lancaster 
Sound,   tlirough   which  he  penetrated  into  Barrow's 
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Strait,  and  examined  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  and  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  wintered  in  the  harbour  of  Melville 
Island.  lie  obtained  a  greater  weslerintj  than  any 
former  navigator,  more  tlian  113°  46'  longitude,  and 
74°  27'  50"  latitude.  Tlicse  discoveries  created  hopes  of 
final  success  ;  and,  in  1821,  Captain  Parry  again  sailed, 
in  company  with  Captain  Lyon,  wlio  had  just  returned 
from  the  sultry  deserts  of  Africa,  with  the  Ilecla  and 
Fury:  they  examined  tlie  northern  inlets  of  Hudson's 
Bay  to  find  a  passage,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
winter  of  1S21-2  was  passed  in  Melville  Harbour;  the 
following  sunnner  they  discovered  Barrow  Biver,  and 
examined  the  coast  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Hecla  and 
Fury  Straits,  but  were  unable  to  ascertain  its  termination 
to  the  west,  from  the  common  obstruction  of  ice.  After 
wintering  at  Igloolik  (69°  20'  lat.),  they  renewed  the 
attempt,  but  again  found  the  passage  obstructed.  In 
May,  1824,  tlie  Hecla  and  Fury,  under  Parry  and  Lyon, 
were  again  commissioned  for  the  same  service  :  they 
met  with  repealed  obstructions  from  the  ice,  and  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Fury,  which  had  been  com- 
jdetely  shattered.  Our  readers  are  aware  how  pro- 
videntially the  stores  of  the  abandoned  vessel — whose 
abandonment  was  of  course  deemed  at  the  time  a  misfor- 
tune— preserved  the  lives  of  Sir  John  Boss  and  his  com- 
])anions,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished  of  want. 

We  have  given  the  above  sketch  of  the  result  of  the 
principal  voyages  to  the  Polar  Seas,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  more  readily  the  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  which  the  expedition  now  under 
review  has  furnished ;  we  will  now  examine  those  re- 
sults, premising  only,  that  as  this  expedition  is  distin- 
guished fertile  extent  of  its  geographical  discoveries,  so 
is  it  especially  memorable,  inasnuicli  as,  unlike  all 
former  expeditions,  it  neither  originated  from,  nor  was 
conducted  at  the  ex})ense  of,  the  government  or  an  asso- 
ciation, but  was  fitted  out  by  the  munificence  of  one 
individual — Mr.  (now  Sir  Felix)  Booth. 

"  The  results  (says  Captain  Ross)  of  my  late  exjiedition  consist 
in  the  discovery  of  King  U^illiam's  Land,  the  istlimus  and  penin- 
sula of  Boothia  Felix,  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  Western  Sea  of 
King  William,  and  the  true  position  of  a  northern  magneticpole; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage,  it  is  fully 
established  that  there  is  none  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  or 
to  the  southward  of  the  latitude  of  74°  north." 

Entering  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  inclines  about 
S.S.W.,  and  has  a  regular  breadth  of  about  140  miles, 
we  coast  along  its  western  shore,  named  North  Somerset, 
and  reach  Fury  Beach,  in  lat.  about  7 1''  40'  north,  long. 
91°  40'  west,  where  the  Fury  was  abandoned,  and  where 
Captain  Ross  passed  his  last  winter.  Crossing  Cress- 
well  Bay,  to  its  south-eastern  extremity  (Cape  Garry  of 
Parry), 'in  longitude  94°  20'  west,  and  lat.  74°  25'  north, 
Ave  arrive  at  the  field  of  the  new  discoveries.  At  long. 
95°  40',  and  lat.  72°  10',  the  central  point  of  Brentford 
Bay,  the  general  line  of  the  coast  takes  a  new  direction, 
declining  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Cape  Margaret  in 
long.  91°  40'  west,  lat.  70°  10'  north.  The  Gulf  of 
Boothia  is  the  sea  of  which  this  coast  forms  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  the  coast  itself  is  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Boothia  Felix.  From  Cape  Margaret  the  coast  again 
turns  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  point  93°  10'  west  long., 
and  70°  20'  north  lat. ;  hence,  to  the  91°  west,  and  69° 
25'  north,  extends  the  eastern  coast  of  the  istlnnus  of 
Boothia,  which  unites  the  peninsula  of  that  name  to 
King  William's  Land;  the  coast  of  which  has  been  ex- 
plored to  but  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the 
south-east  point  of  the  isthmus.  The  isthmus  of  Boothia 
is  nearly  intersected  by  three  lakes,  of  which  the'  Mid- 
dle Lake  '  is  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  contain  a  very  con- 
siderable island :  this  isthmus  extends  in  breadth  from 
the  points  already  indicated  to  about  long.  93°  40'  west, 
and  lat.  69°  30'  north,  which  is  the  liead  of  Spense  Bay, 
and  the  termination  of  a  long  and  nairovv  inlet,  wliicii 
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separates  Boothia  from  King  William's  Land.  The 
coast  of  the  latter,  from  Spense  Bay  to  the  head  of  the 
inlet,  is  extremely  irregular  in  shajie,  but  may  be,  per- 
haps, best  represented  as  consisting  of  a  bay  and  a  bend. 
Poctes's  Bav,  extending  from  long.  94°  west,  and  lat. 
69°  25'  north,  to  long.  96°,  and  lat.  G9°  35'  north,  has 
an  indentation  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between  its 
two  extremities  ;  the  bend — for  its  indentation  is  insuf- 
ficient to  give  it  the  name  of  a  bay — extends  from  the 
]ioint  last  laid  down  to  Cape  Felix,  in  long.  97°  50',  lat. 
69°  50' :  this  is  the  most  northern  point  of  the  explored 
coast  of  King  William's  Land,  which  then  appears  to  de- 
cline to  the  south-west.  The  south-western  coast  of  Boolliia 
P'elix  forms  a  curve,  with,  however,  many  irregularities, 
extending  from  Spcnse's  Bay  to  Cape  Nicholas  I.,  in 
97°  long.,  and  70°  25'  hit.,  and  on  which  the  interme- 
diate jutting  points  are  long.  94°  10',  lat.  69°  25';  long. 
95°,  lat.  69°  35';  long  96°,  lat.  69°  50' ;  and  Cape  Ade- 
laide, where  the  magnetic  pole  is  situated.  "  The  lat. 
of  this  spot  is  70°  5'  17",  and  its  long.  96°  46' 45' 
west."  The  whole  of  the  coast  recently  discovered  is 
made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  minute  bays,  creeks, 
and  promontories,  and  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands. 

We  might  complete  our  chart  of  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia  from  the  map  laid  down  by  the  Esqui- 
maux who  visited  the  Victory  ;  the  accuracy  of  their  de- 
markation  of  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  surveyed, 
is  suiiicient  to  lead  us  to  suj)pose  that  the  bearings  they 
give  to  the  coast  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  relied  upon. 
On  one  occasion  two  Esquimaux  visited  the  ship; — 

"  The  chart  was  produced,  when  it  appeared  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  every  place  between  Igloolik  and  Repulse  Bay, 
or  with  their  names  at  least,  and  with  those  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants. When  Ackhoolee  was  mentioned  and  pointed  out  on  tlie 
chart,  they  immediately  recognized  their  own  position  and  that 
of  the  ship.  One  of  them,  Tulluahiu,  then  took  the  pencil  and 
drew  the  line  by  which  they  came,  afterwards  making  spots  upon 
it,  and  coiuiting  their  fingers  to  show  that  they  had  slept  only 
nine  times  on  the  journey.  Tiagaslui  then  drew  a  line  of  coast 
round  which  we  could  sail  in  autumn  ;  this  being  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  including  several  capes,  bays,  and  rivers;  while, 
off  it,  were  drawn  several  islands,  in  one  of  which  he  placed  a 
lake;  during  which  demonstration  he  fiuther  pointed  out  where 
salmon  and  other  fish  abounded.  After  this,  his  draught  of  the 
coast  took  a  northerly  direction,  considerably  beyond  otir  present 
position,  and  not  less  to  the  westward  of  it;  while  his  estimate 
of  the  distance  was  two  days,  adding,  that  here  also  there  were 
rivers  running  into  the  sea." 

They  also  promised  to  send  one  of  their  party  who 
was  a  much  better  geogra[)her  than  themselves.  Ikmal- 
lik,  the  geographer,  was  the  leader  and  most  remark- 
able figure  of  the  party,  being  a  strong  active  man  of 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  indeed  among  these 
tribes  a  man  of  unusual  power  and  stature.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Tiagashu. 

"  Some  paper  containing  a  sketch  of  the  land  already  known 
between  Repulse  Bay  and  Prince  Regent's  inlet  was  now  laid 
before  them,  with  the  names  of  the  different  places  marked. 
These  were  at  once  recognized  ;  and  Ikmallik  then  taking  the 
pencil,  proceeded  to  prolong  the  sketch  from  A kuUee,  following 
very  nearly  for  a  very  considerable  space  the  line  already  traced 
liy  Tulluahiu.  After  this  he  prolonged  it  further  westward,  in- 
stead of  turning  to  the  north,  as  the  other  had  done;  then  con- 
tinuing it  to  tlie  north-west,  in  a  direction  more  favouraide  to 
our  views.  lie  did  not,  however,  insert  the  islands  ;  nor  could 
we  discover  how  many  days  it  was  estimated  from  the  end  of  his 
chart  to  Akullee  near  Repulse  Bay,  but  he  drew  Wager  Bay  and 
its  river  very  correctly,  making  also  several  other  rivers.  He 
further  gave  us  to  understand  that  our  ship  could  sail  that  way 
till  the  autumn  ;  and  with  his  information  we  were  obliged,  for 
the  present,  to  be  content." 

In  August,  1832,  Captain  Ross,  having  long  before 
abandoned  the  Victory,  attempted,  by  passing  up  Prince 
Renent's  inlet  in  boats,  to  escape  from  the  region  of  ice, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  whaler  in  which  to  return 
home,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  he  therefore  returned  to 
Fury  beach,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  They  made 
another  attempt  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
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and  agaia  ascending  tlie  inlet,  they  at  last  found  an  open 
channel. 

"  We  really  were  xxnder  weigh  at  last,  and  it  was  our  business 
to  forget  that  we  liad  been  in  the  same  circumstances  the  year 
before  in  the  same  place;  to  feel  that  the  time  for  exertion  was 
now  come,  a.nd  those  exertions  to  be  at  length  rewarded  ;  to  ex- 
change hope  for  certainty,  and  to  see,  in  the  mind's  eye,  the 
whole  strait  open  before  us,  and  our  little  fleet  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  through  that  bay  which  was  now,  in  our  views,  England 
and  liome." 

On  tlie  l(iih  of  August  they  reached  a  spot  where  they 
had  ])itc]ied  their  tents  on  the  28tli  of  August  in  the 
j)receding  year, 

"  I  know  not  if  all  were  quite  free  of  recollections  to  damp 
our  new  hopes.  The  difference  in  time  was  but  twelve  days,  and 
should  these  days  pass  as  they  had  done  in  the  former,  it  might 
still  be  our  fate  to  return  to  our  last  winter's  home,  and  there  to 
end  our  toils  as  it  was  but  too  easy  to  anticipate  ;  the  first  whose 
fortune  it  should  be,  in  a  foreign  grave,  and  the  last,  in  the  maws 
of  bears  and  foxes.  We  found  here  no  passage  to  the  eastward, 
but  the  lane  of  water  still  extended  towards  the  north,  so  that 
our  stay  was  of  no  longer  duration  than,  was  indispensable  for 
rest.  As  we  proceeded,  the  open  water  increased  in  breadth,  and 
at  eight  in  the  evening,  we  reached  our  former  position  on  the 
north-eastern  cape  of  America.  A  view  from  the  hill  here  showed 
that  the  ice  to  the  northward  and  north-eastward  was  in  such  a 
state  as  to  admit  of  sailing  through  it ;  but  as  it  blew  too  hard  to 
venture  am(mg  it  in  the  night,  we  pitched  our  tents  for  rdSt.  At 
three  in  the  morning  we  embarked  once  more,  leaving  an  addi- 
tional note  of  our  proceedings,  in  the  same  place  where  the 
former  (the  last  year's)  was  concealed.  It  was  calm,  and  we 
held  on  to  eastward  by  rowing  until  at  noon  we  reached  tlie 
edge  of  the  packed  ice,  through  many  streams  of  floating  pieces  ; 
when  we  found  that  its  extremity  was  but  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward. A  southerly  breeze  then  springing  up,  enabled  us  to  round 
it,  when,  finding  the  water  open,  we  stood  on  through  it,  and 
reached  the  eastern  shore  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  lu  a  few 
hours  we  had  at  length  eifected  that  for  which  we  bad  formerly 
waited  in  vain  so  many  days,  and  which,  it  is  likely,  could  not 
have  been  eifected  in  any  of  the  years  that  we  had  been  impri- 
soned in  this  country.  Accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  ice,  to  its 
caprices,  and  to  its  sudden  and  unexpected  alterations,  it  was  a 
change  like  that  of  magic,  to  find  that  solid  mass  of  ocean  which 
was  l)ut  too  fresh  in  our  memories,  which  we  had  looked  at  for  so 
many  years  as  if  it  was  fixed  for  ever  in  a  repose  which  nothing 
could  hereafter  disturb,  suddenly  converted  into  water,  navigable, 
and  navigable  to  us,  who  had  almost  forgotten  what  it  was  to 
float  at  freedom  on  the  seas.  It  was  Evt  times  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  he  who  dozed  to  awake  again  bad  for  a  moment  to 
renew  the  conviction  that  he  was  at  length  a  seaman  on  his  own 
element,  that  his  boat  once  more  rose  on  the  waves  beneath  him, 
and  that  when  the  wind  blew,  it  obeyed  his  will  and  hand." 

Tliey  ran  quickly  along  the  shore  as  the  breeze  in- 
creased, but  on  the  next  day  the  wind  moderated,  and 
they  took  to  their  oars.  By  an  easterly  wind  they  were 
imprisoned  from  the  21st  to  the  24tli  of  August  in  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  were  at  one  time  hemmed  in  again 
by  ice,  which  was  however  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  gale. 

"  The  wind  at  length  abated,  and  the  sea  came  down,  so  that 
we  launched  the  boats  ;  and  it  being  by  that  time  calm,  we  rowed 
to  the  eastward  across  Navy  Board  Inlet,  passing  through  several 
streams  of  ice  ;  when  the  men  being  exhausted  by  twelve  hours' 
labour,  we  found  a  harbo\ir  after  a  progress  of  ten  miles,  and 
pitched  oin-  tents  at  the  mouth  of  another  river,  there  resting  and 
repairing  the  boats,  which  were  not  in  the  best  condition.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  when  all  were  asleep,  the  look-out  man, 
David  Wood,  thought  he  discovered  a  sail  in  the  offing,  and  im- 
mediately informed  Commander  Ross,  who,  by  means  of  his  glass, 
soon  saw  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  ship.  All  hands  were  imme- 
diately out  of  their  tents  and  on  the  beach,  discussing  her  rig, 
cpiality,  and  course  ;  though  there  were  still  some  despairers  who 
maintained  that  it  was  only  an  iceberg.  No  time  was,  however, 
lost ;  the  boats  were  launched,  and  signals  made  by  burning  wet 
powder;  when,  completing  our  embarkation,  we  left  our  little 
harbour  at  six  o'clock.  Our  progress  was  tedious,  owing  to  alter- 
nate calms  and  light  airs  blowing  in  every  direction,  yet  we  made 
way  towards  the  vessel,  and  had  it  remained  calm  where  she  was, 
should  soon  have  been  alongside.  Unluckily,  a  breeze  just  then 
sprang  up,  and  she  made  all  sail  to  the  south-eastward ;  by  which 
means  the  boat  which  was  foremost  was  soon  left  astern,  while 
the  other  two  were  steering  more  to  the  eastward,  with  the 
hopes  of  cutting  her  off.  About  ten  o'clock  we  saw  another  sail 
to  the  northward,  which  appeared  to  be  lying  to  for  her  boats ; 
thinking,  at  one  time,  when  she  hove  to,  that  she  had  seen  us. 
la  no  long  time,  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  last  leaving  us ; 
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and  it  was  the  most  anxious  moment  we  had  yet  experienced,  to 
find  that  we  were  near  to  no  less  than  two  ships,  either  of  which 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  our  fears  and  all  our  toils,  and  that 
we  should  probably  reach  neither.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  men,  by  assuring  them,  from  time 
to  time,  tliat  we  were  coming  up  with  her,  when  most  fortunately 
it  fell  calm,  and  we  really  gained-so  fast,  that,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
we  saw  her  heave  to  with  sails  aback,  and  lower  down  a  boat, 
which  rowed  immediately  towards  our  own.  She  was  soon 
alongside,  when  the  mate  in  commaiul  addressed  us,  by  presuming 
we  had  met  with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  shi[).  This  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested  to  know  the  name  of  his 
vessel,  and  expressed  our  wish  to  be  taken  on  board.  I  was  an- 
swered that  it  was  "the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by 
Captain  Ross,"  on  which  1  stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  iu 
question,  and  my  people  the  crew  of  the  Victory.  That  the 
mate  who  commanded  this  boat  was  as  much  astonished  at  this 
information  as  he  appeared  to  be  I  do  not  doubt;  while,  with  the 
usual  blunderlieadedness  of  men  on  such  occasions,  he  assured 
me  that  I  had  been  dead  two  years.  I  easily  convinced  him,  how- 
ever, that  what  ought  to  have  been  true,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate, was  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion,  as  the  bear-like 
form  of  the  whole  set  of  us  might  have  shown  him,  had  he  taken 
time  to  consider,  that  we  were  certainly  not  whaling  gentlemen, 
and  that  we  carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our  being  true  meu 
and  no  impostors"  on  our  backs,  and  in  our  starved  and  unsbaveix 
countenances.  A  hearty  congratulation  followed  of  course  in  the 
true  seaman  style,  and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he  added 
that  the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain  Humphreys;  when 
he  immediately  went  off  in  his  boat  to  communicate  his  inform- 
ation on  board,  repeating  that  we  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost, 
not  by  them  alone,  but  by  all  England." 

They  were  received  on  board  the  Isabella  with  every 
kindness  and  attention,  and  learnt  that  her  captain  had 
stood  up  Regent's  Inlet  in  search  of  some  traces  of  the 
expedition,  and,  not  having  found  any,  was  retracing  his 
steps. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  History  of  Ireland.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  In  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.  (Vol.  C5th  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,)  12mo. 
London:  1835.    Pp.  321.  Cs. 

This  contribution  from  the  Muse  of  History  comes  as 
a  fit  se(juel  and  close  to  those  strains  of  ardent  poetry 
in  which  the  gifted  writer  has  so  often  poured  forth  his 
impassioned  patriotism,  and  taught  his  countrymen,  in 
the  day  of  darkness  and  mourning  which  has  now,  as  he 
deems,  come  over  them,  to  "  remember  the  bright  things 
that  blessed  them  of  old."  It  is  worthy  to  serve  as  a 
setting  for  those  beautiful  gems  of  song. 

If,  in  contemplating  Ireland,  we  even  confine  our  view 
to  what  she  is,  and  to  what  she  has  been  within  the 
period  of  perfectly  undoubted  history,  she  presents  a 
spectacle  altogether  singular,  and  unlike  to  anything 
else  within  the  whole  range  of  our  western  civilization. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  behold  so  strangely  intertwisted,  and 
as  it  were  woven  into  one  variegated  web,  the  violently 
contrasted  colours  of  civilization  and  barbarism.  It  is 
almost  as  if  llie  wealth,  and  arts,  and  general  high  ad- 
vancement of  England  were,  by  some  ftintastic  moral 
convulsion,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  poverty,  the  naked- 
ness, the  ignorance,  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  New 
Zealand — or  as  if  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  to  be  chaotically  jumbled  with  that  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  thirteenth.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land is  now,  and  has  been  at  least  ever  since  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  of  Russia, 
the  least  civilized  in  Europe.  Over  a  great  part  of  the 
country  even  the  supremacy  of  the  law  is  scarcely  ac- 
knowledged. The  manners,  habits,  and  dispositions  of 
the  people,  and  their  whole  domestic  and  social  condition, 
exhibit  all  the  rudeness  of  a  region  in  which  a  regular 
government  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  Yet,  crossing  this 
gloomy  waste  in  all  directions,  are  seen  the  traces  and 
long-established  highways  of  as  proud  a  civilization  as 
exists  anywhere  on  the  face  of  our  globe.  In  every- 
thing, except  the  benighted,  turbulent,  and  miserable 
stale  of  the  bulk  of  her  swarming  population,  Ireland  is 
another  England,  or  a  part  of  England.    Our  constitu- 
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tion  and  laws  are  Iievs  also.  The  civil  riglils  and  privi- 
leges of  Iril^llmen  are  tlie  same  with  those  of  Englishmen. 
The  branches  of  industry  and  the  ingenious  arts  which 
flourish  in  the  one  country,  are  for  the  most  part  culti- 
vated in  the  other  likewise.  Or  if,  as  will  always  hajijicn, 
there  are  some  which  find  certain  localities  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  others,  and  are  therefore  not  equally 
distributed  over  the  two  countries,  yet  the  general  clia- 
racter  of  the  employments  ]iursued  in  the  one  is  the 
same  with  that  of  those  which  occupy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other.  That  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
results,  and  surest  indications  of  an  advanced  social 
progress,  an  improved  agriculture,  is  as  much  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  great  part  of  Ireland  as  of  England.  Tlie 
fornier,  again,  has  its  cities, — its  metropolis  and  provin- 
cial capitals — where  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies 
of  life  are  enjoyed  in  as  high  perfection  as  in  those  of 
the  latter.  Nor,  generally  sjieaking,  is  there  any  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  mode  of  living  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  the  one  country  and  that  of  those  in  the  other. 
Finally,  in  that  whicli,  next  to  its  liberiies,  is  a  nation's 
best  possession — tlie  glory  of  letters  and  of  arms — the 
two  countries  are  one.  Among  our  immortal  names  of 
the  present  and  the  last  age,  many  of  the  very  greatest 
are  Irish  ;  and  in  almost  every  department  of  intellectual 
enterprise,  Irish  genius  now  proceeds  in  its  career  of 
conquest  side  bv  side  with  English. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  nature  has  been  quite  as  bountiful  to 
the  one  island  as  she  has  been  to  tlie  other.  In  climate  and 
in  soil,  in  rivers  and  in  harbours,  Ireland  is,  for  its  extent, 
as  fine  a  country  as  Great  Britain.  Were  the  two  countries 
under  separate  governments,  and  rivals  of  each  other, 
the  latter,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  extent, 
and  its  perhaps  also  more  advantageous  jjosition,  might 
acquire  the  ascendancy  in  the  contest  lor  wealth  and 
power.  But  united,  as  tliey  actually  are,  as  parts  of  the 
same  empire,  neither  these  nor  any  other  dillerencea 
that  may  exist  between  the  two,  ought  in  any  consider- 
able degree  to  affect  the  jjrosperity  ol  either.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  Ireland  possesses  at  least  all  tlie  natural  capabi- 
lities requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  both  a  numerous 
and  a  liapjiy  population.  If,  then,  her  jiopukition  are 
neither  happy,  nor  even  orderly — if,  instead  of  being 
well-fed,  and  moral,  and  instructed,  and  contented,  they 
are  a  population  of  half-starved,  and  half  naked  idlers, 
vagabonds,  and  beggars, — notwithstanding  tlieir  extraor- 
dinary natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  sunk  as  deep  in 
ignorance  as  in  poverty  and  wretchedness — addicted  to 
violence  and  bloodshed  above  every  other  jieople  bearing 
the  name  of  civilized — and  so  little  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  after  more  than  six  centuries  of  legular 
government,  that  they  may  be  said  still  to  keep  up  a 
constant  war  against  the  laws  ordained  for  them  to 
obey,  and  the  power  which  calls  them  its  subjects — if, 
we  say,  tliis  is  the  condition  of  the  country,  there  must 
have  been  something  altogether  wrong  in  the  plans  and 
conduct  of  those  wlio  have  liad  the  management  and 
control  of  its  amj)le  resqurces.  The  unquesiiontid  facts 
of  the  case — the  results  of  the  system  of  Irish  govern- 
ment hitherto  pursued,  as  tliey  stand  evident  to  all  and 
denied  by  none — demonstrate  that  tliat  system  has  been 
unfortunate  and  erroneous.  Tiiis  is  not  the  j)lace  to  exa- 
mine in  what  respects  it  has  been  so.  But  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  question  of  the  right  government  of  Ireland, 
in  its  vast  importance,  far  transcends  the  estimate  that  has 
commonly  been  formed  of  it.  It  is  to  the  British  em- 
pire the  question  of  questions.  Tiiere  is  no  other  tliat  is 
not  insignificant  as  compared  with  it.  The  present  con- 
dition of  that  country  keeps  the  right  arm  of  this  not  only 
bound  and  useless,  hue  crippled  with  a  rankling  and 
agonizing  wound.  Numerically,  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land make  a  third  part  of  our  entire  home  population. 
Is  this  a  portion  of  the  empire  which  we  ought  to  leave 
weak  and  diseased,  out  of  deference  to  any  other  inte- 


rest, however  mighty  ?  The  great  truth  whicli  it  is  full 
time  to  proclaim  is,  that  the  pacification  of  Ireland  must 
be  secured  at  (my  mcrijice.  No  obstacles,  petty  or 
potent,  that  are  renioveable,  must  he  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  indispensable  consummation.  That  the 
good  will  have  to  be  bougiit,  like  every  other  good,  at 
some  cost,  is  [irobable  enough.  But  it  will  be  well  worth 
any  price  we  may  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  say  this  ad- 
visedly, and  mean  our  words  to  be  understpod  in  their 
literal  acceptation.  We  cannot  qualify  them.  It  has 
been  common,  in  discussing  this  subject,  for  peojile  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  deterred  from  a  bold  and  tlio- 
rough  consideration  of  it  by  all  sorts  of  aversions  and 
apprehensions.  This  squeamishness  must  be  overcome 
and  got  rid  of.  No  tenderness  for  any  partial  interest, 
however  naturally  claiming  our  regard,  no  respect  for 
any  merely  formal  institution,  however  ancient  or  venera- 
ble, no  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  arbitrarily  assumed 
principle,  however  long  recognized,  must  longer  keep  us 
back  from  taking  the  right  course  in  regard  to  a  matter 
involving  so  deeply  the  jieace,  the  happiness,  it  may 
almost  be  said  the  safety  and  the  very  e.vistence,  of  the 
commonwealth.  If  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established 
order  »i  things  in  Ireland  required  to  be  ch.anged  in 
order  to  allay  the  discontent  and  agitation  by  which  that 
country  is  now  and  has  so  long  been  distracted,  the 
change  ought  to  be  unshrinkingly  made.  We  know  no 
extent  of  innovation,  we  can  conceive  none,  whether  in 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  government  is  carried  on, 
or  even  in  points  appertaining  more  to  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  social  edifice,  upon  which,  if  proved  to  be 
necessary,  a  wise  statesmanship  would  not  venture  in 
such  a  case. 

Mr.  Moore's  volume  calls  us  to  review  a  period  of 
Irish  history  very  remote  in  time  from  that  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding,  and  also  strongly  distinguished  fiom 
the  present  in  most  of  its  characteristics,  but  yet  pre- 
senting, over  at  least  a  great  ])art  of  its  extent,  one 
remarkable  trait  of  resemblance,  in  a  combination  of 
barbarism  with  refinement  apparently  almost  as  curious 
as  that  which  tlie  country  still  exhibits.  The  author  has 
liimself  remarked  the  preralence  of  this  phenomenon 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  history  of  his 
native  land  : — 

"  In  speculating,"  }ie  says,  "  on  tlie  aspect  of  Iiisli  society  at 
any  period  whatsoever,  f'uil  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  tho.se 
anomalies  wliich  .so  often  occur  in  the  course  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  baffle  all  such  calculations 
respecting  its  real  condition  as  are  founded  on  tho»e  ordinary 
rules  and  princijiles  by  wliich  other  countries  are  judged.  Even 
in  the  days  of  Ireland's  Christian  fame,  when,  amidst  the  dark- 
ness that  hung  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  stood  as  a  light  to 
the  nations,  and  sent  apostles  in  all  directions  from  lier  shores, — 
even  in  that  distinguished  period  of  her  history,  we  shall  find 
tlie  same  uontiasts,  the  same  contrarieties  of  national  character 
presenting  them.selves  ;  insomuch  that  it  would  he  according  as  the 
historical  painter  selected  liis  subjects  of  portraiture- — whether 
from  the  calm  and  holy  recesses  of  Gleudalough  and  Inisfallen,  or 
the  latli  of  the  rude  chief  and  the  fierce  councils  of  rebel  kings — 
that  the  country  itself  would  receive  either  jiraise  or  reprobation, 
and  be  delineated  as  an  island  of  savages  or  of  saints. 

"  But  there  is  an  era  still  more  strongly  illustrative  of  this 
view  of  Irish  character,  and  at  the  same  time  recent  enough  to 
be  within  the  memory  of  numbers  still  alive.  That  it  is  possible 
for  a  state  of  things  to  exist  wherein  some  of  the  best  and  noblest 
fruits  of  civilization  may  be  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  one 
portion  of  the  community,  while  the  habitual  violences  of  bar- 
barisin  are  at  the  same  time  raging  in  another,  is  but  too  strongly 
proved  by  the  history  of  modern  Ireland  during  the  last  tliirty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century, — a  period  adorned,  it  will  iiardly 
tie  denied,  by  as  many  high  and  shining  names  as  ever  graced 
the  meridian  of  the  most  favoured  country,  and  yet  convulsed 
through  its  whole  course  l)y  a  furious  struggle  between  the  people 
and  their  rulers, — maintained  on  both  sides  with  a  degree  of 
ferocity,  a  reckless  violence  of  spirit,  worthy  only  of  the  most 
uncivilized  life.  Such  an  anomalous  state  of  society,  so  fre.sh 
within  recollection,  might  abate,  at  least,  if  not  wholly  remove, 
any  confidence  in  the  conclusion,  that,  because  the  public  annali 
of  ancient  Ireland  leave  little  else  in  the  memory  but  a  confused 
chaoa  of  factions  and  never-ending  feuds,  she  could  not  therefore 
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liave  ariireil  at  a  liiglier  rank  In  civilization  tlian  such  habits  of 
tiulmience  and  lawlessness  are  usually  found  to  indicate." 

Superficial  inquirers,  or  rallier  persons  wlio  solve  all 
difficulties  by  the  easy  legerdemain  of  a  few  general 
maxims,  and  do  not  give  tiiemselves  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring into  facts  at  all,  are  in  the  habit  of  accounting 
for  tlie  recollections  which  have  always  been  cherished 
by  the  Irish,  of  the  early  civilization  of  their  country,  by 
attributing  them  merely  to  the  natural  disposition  of  a 
people  which  has  fallen  under  a  foreign  dominion  to 
revert  with  vain  longing  to  the  era  of  its  independence, 
and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  all  sorts  of  exaggerating 
dreams  and  fables.  Now,  tliat  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed such  a  disposition  is  apt  to  arise  may  be  admitted, 
and  also  that  to  its  poetic  influence  may  be  owing  some 
portion  of  the  colouring  in  which  we  find  old  national 
traditions  to  be  commonly  invested.  But  it  will  no  more 
account  for  all  tiie  facts  of  the  present  case  than  it  will 
prove  the  island,  now  called  Ireland,  to  iiave  itself  had 
no  existence  in  those  remote  ages  to  which  the  traditions 
in  question  refer. 

The  existence  in  Ireland  of  a  lettered  civilization  during 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
turies— a  time  wiien  the  deepest  intellectual  darkness 
pervaded  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe — is  as  well- 
attested  as  any  other  fact  in  history,  and  is,  indeed,  as 
indisputable  as  any  historical  fact  can  be.  It  is  recorded 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  native  and  foreign  annalists, 
and  by  every  remaining  memorial  of  the  period.  Nearly 
all  the  light,  both  of  religion  and  scholarship,  that  illu- 
minated that  long  night,  was  sent  from  Ireland.  To 
pass  over  the  earlier  names  of  Pelogius  and  his  disciple 
Celestius,  as  well  as  Benignus,  Secundinus,  and  the 
other  disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  we  find  Irish  missionaries 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  chief  preachers  of 
Christianity;  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  St.  Columba  or 
Columbkill,  the  great  apostle  of  Scotland,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  native  of  Ireland.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  born 
about  the  year  521,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan. 

"  Of  the  different  schools  where  he  pursued  his  studies,"  says 
Mr.  Moore,  on  tlie  authority  of  his  biograplier  Adamson,  who 
flourished  iii  tlie  succeeding  century,  "  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  of  Finnian,  at  Clonard.  There  had  already,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  or  immediately  after,  sprung  up  a  number  of  eccle- 
siastical seminaries  throughout  Ireland  ;  and  besides  those  of 
Ailbe,  of  Ibar,  of  the  poet  Fiech  at  Sletty,  there  appears  to 
liave  l)eeu  also  a  school  at  Armagh,  established  by  the  apostle 
liimself,  and  entrusted,  during  his  lifetime,  to  the  care  of  his  <lis- 
ciple,  Benignus.  _  At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  such  insti- 
tiuious  had  multiplied  in  every  direction  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  all,  as  well  for  the  number,  as  the  superior 
character  of  its  schoIar.<i,  was  the  long  renowned  seminary  of  St. 
Finnian,  at  Clonard." 

This  school  of  Finnian's  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  attended  by  three  thousand  scholars.  The  more 
celebrated  St.  Columbanus,  who  was  born  about  half  a 
century  after  Columba,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded, was  also  born  and  educated  in  Ireland. 

"The  various  countries  and  places"  says  our  author,  "with 
which  the  name  of  this  great  saint  is  C(mnected  have  multii;lied 
his  lasting  titles  to  fame.  M'hile  Ireland  Imasts  of  his  birth,  and 
of  having  sent  forth,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  so  ac- 
complished 3  writer  from  her  schools,  France  remembfrs  him  by 
her  ancient  alibeys  of  Luxeuil  ami  Fontaines;  and  his  fame  in 
Italy  still  lives,  not  only  In  the  cherished  relics  at  Bobldo,— in 
the  coffin,  the  chalice,  the  holy  staff  of  the  founder,  and  the 
strange  sight  of  an  Irish  mis.sal  'in  a  foreign  laud,— but  in  the 
yet  Iresher  and  more  every-day  remembrance  bestowed  upon  his 
name  by  its  association  with  the  beaulifullv  situated  town  of  San 
Colnmbaiio,  in  the  territory  of  Lodi. 

"  The  writings  of  this  eminent  man  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  disjilay  an  extensive  and  various  acquaintance,  not  merely 
with  ecclesiastical,  but  Avith  classical  litei'atiire.  Fi'om  a  j)as- 
sagein  his  letter  to  IJoniface,  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  till  he  was  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  that  his  life  afterwards  was  one  of  colistant 
activity  and  adventure,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  all  this 
knowledge  of  elegant  literature  must  have  been  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  his  own  country.    Such  a  result  from  a  purely  Irish 


education,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  is,  !t  mmt  he 
owned,  not  a  little  remarkable.  Among  his  extant  works  are 
some  Latin  poems,  which,  though  not  admissible,  of  course,  to  tho 
honours  of  comparison  with  any  of  the  writings  of  a  classic  age, 
shine  out  in  this  twilight  period  of  Latin  literature  with  no  ordi- 
nary distinction." 

St.  Cummian,  a  contemporary  and  countryman  of 
Columbanus,  was  another  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  period,  St.  Cunnnian  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
rule  for  the  observance  of  Easter,  in  which,  says  Mr. 
Moore, — 

"  He  passes  in  review  the  various  cyclical  systems  that  had 
previously  been  in  use,  pointing  out  their  construction  and  de- 
fects, and  showing  himself  acquainted  with  the  chronological  cha- 
racters, both  natural  and  artificial.  The  various  learning,  indeed, 
which  this  curious  tract  displays,  implies  such  a  facility  and  range 
of  access  to  books  as  prove  the  libraries  of  the  Irish  students,  at 
that  period,  to  have  been,  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
extraordinarily  well  furnished." 

^  In  further  illustration  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
subject,  we  quote  the  following  passage,  which,  however, 
we  are  obliged  to  divest  of  some  of  the  learned  notes 
appended  to  it: — 

"  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
apostolical  labours  of  that  crowd  of  learned  missionaries  whom 
Ireland  sent  forth,  in  the  course  of  this  centiu'v,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  him  to  the  scenes  of 
their  respective  missions  ;  to  point  out  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  admirable  patience  and  courage  with  which 
they  snrmoiuited  them;  to  show  how  inestimable  was  the  service 
they  rendered,  during  tliat  dark  period,  by  keeping  the  dying 
embers  of  learning  awake,  and  how  gratefully  their  names  are 
enshrined  in  the  records  of  foreign  lands,  though  but  faintly,  if 
at  all,  remembered  in  their  own.  It  was,  indeed,  then,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since,  the  peculiar  fate  of  Ireland,  that  both  in  talent, 
and  the  fame  that  honourably  rewards  it,  her  sons  prospered  far 
more  triumphantly  abroad  than  at  home;  for  while,  of  the  many 
who  confined  their  labours  to  their  native  land,  but  few  have 
left  those  remembrances  behind  which  constitute  fame,  those  who 
carried  the  light  of  their  talent  and  zeal  to  other  lands,  not 
only  founded  a  lasting  name  for  themselves,  but  made  their  coun- 
try also  a  partaker  of  their  renown,  winning  for  her  that  noble 
title  of  the  Island  of  the  Holy  and  the  Learned,  which,  throughout 
the  night  that  overhung  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  so  long  and 
))roudly  wore.  Thus,  the  laboui's  of  the  great  missionary,  St. 
Columbauns,  were,  after  his  death,  still  vigoi'ously  carried  on, 
both  in  Fiance  and  Italy,  by  those  disciples  who  had  accompanied 
or  joined  him  from  Ireland  ;  and  his  favourite  Gallus,  to  whom, 
in  dying,  he  bequeathed  his  pastoral  staff,  became  the  founder  of 
an  abbey  in  Switzerland,  which  was,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
erected  into  a  princedom,  while  the  territory  belonging  to  it  has, 
through  all  changes,  borne  the  name  of  St.  Gall.*  From  his 
great  assiduity  in  promulgating  the  Gospel,  and  training  up  dis- 
ciples capable  of  succeeding  him  in  the  task,  this  pious  Irishman 
has  been  called,  by  a  foreign  martyrologist,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Allemanian  nation.  Another  disciple  and  countryman  of  Sf. 
Columbanus,  named  Deicola,  oi,  in  Irish,  Dichuill,  enjoyed,  like 
his  master,  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  monarch  Clotaire 
II.,  who  endowed  the  monastic  establishment  formed  by  him  at 
Luthra,  with  considerable  grants  of  land. 

"  III  various  other  parts  of  France,  similar  memorials  of  Irish 
sanctity  may  bo  traced  f.    At  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cen- 

"  In  speaking  of  the  learning  displayed  by  St.  Cummian  in 
his  famous  Letter  on  the  Paschal  question,  I  took  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  jiroof  which  it  affords  of  the  existence  of  libraries, 
at  that  period,  in  Ireland,  and  by  no  means  ill  or  scantily  fur- 
nished. From  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  an  Irish  bishop,  named  Mark,  who  visited  the  mo- 
nastei-y  of  St.  Gall  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Irish  were,  at  that  time,  even  able  to  contribute 
to  the  libraries  of  their  fellow-countrymen  on  the  Ciuitinent. 
The  fact  is  thus  stated  by  the  Benedictines: — '  II  s'y  vient  alors 
habituer  un  eveqiie  Ilibernois  nomrae  Marc,  dont  la  retraite  fut 
avantageuse  aux  etudes,  taut  par  les  livres  dont  il  augnienta  la 
bibliotheque  que  par  les  persounes  qu'il  avoit  ii  sa  suite.  Entre 
ceux-ci,  ttoit  un  neveu,  a  ([ui  le  nom  barbare  de  Moengal  fut 
change  eu  celui  de  Marcel,  et  un  Eusebe,  autre  homme  de  lettres, 
et  Ilibernois,  comme  les  preceiiens.'  The  learned  writers  then 
add  the  following  interesting  remark  respecting  the  Irish  of  that 
period  iu  general : — '  On  a  deja  remarque  ailleurs  que  les  gens 
de  ce  pays,  presqu'a  I'extre'mite  du  monde,  avoient  mieux  con- 
serve la  litterature,  parcequ'ils  etoient  moins  exposes  aux  revolu- 
tions que  les  autres  parties  de  I'Europe.' 

t  "  Ce  commeice  de  litterature  entreles  Gaules  et  leslles  Bri- 
tanniques,  en  genre  de  s'entrecommuniquer  leurs  connoissances 
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tula,  in  Pontliieii,  was  seen  a  tomb,  engraved  with  golden  letters, 
telling  that  there  lay  the  rcnuiinb  of  the  venerable  priest,  Caidoc, 

to  wlioni  Ireland  gave  birtli  and  the  Gallic  land  a  grave."  The 
site  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Fiacre,  another  Irish  saint,  was  deemed 
so  consecrated  a  spot,  tliat  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  thither  was,  to  a 
late  period,  a  frequent  practice  among  the  devout;  and  we  are 
told  of  the  pious  Anne  of  Austria,  that  when,  in  1041,  she  visited 
the  shrine  of  this  saint,  so  great  was  the  humility  of  her  devotion, 
that  she  «  ent  the  whole  of  tlie  way,  from  IMonccau  to  the  town 
of  Fiacre,  on  foot.  Among  the  number  of  holy  and  eminent 
Irislmien  who  thus  extended  their  labovirs  to  France,  must  not  l)e 
foi'gotten  St.  Fursa,  who,  after  pleaching  among  the  Kast  Angles, 
and  converting  many  from  Paganism,  passed  over  into  France; 
and,  building  a  monastery  at  Lagny,  near  the  river  Marne,  re- 
mained there,  spreading  aroimd  him  the  blessings  of  religious 
instruction,  till  his  deatli. 

"  In  like  manner,  through  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
we  hear  of  the  pi  ogress  of  some  of  these  adventurous  spirits,  and 
track  the  course  of  their  fertilising  footsteps  through  the  wide 
■waste  of  ignorance  and  paganism  which  then  prevailed*.  In 
Brabant,  the  brothers  of  St.  Fursa,  Ultan  and  Foillan,  founded 
an  establishment  which  was  long  called  the  Monastery  of  the 
Irish;  and  the  elegant  scholar,  St.  Livinf,  whom,  by  his  own 
verses,  Ave  trace  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Bavo  j,  in  Ghent,  pi  oceeded 
from  thence  on  a  spiritual  mission,  through  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
I)repared  at  every  step  for  that  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  at 
length,  from  the  hands  of  Pagans,  he  suffered.  ^Vitli  the  same  en- 
terprising spirit  we  find  St.  Fridolin,  surnamed  the  Traveller, — a 
native,  it  is  supposed,  of  Connaught, —  exploring  the  Rhine  for  some 
uninhabited  island,  and  at  length  fixing  himself  upon  Seckingen, 
■where  he  founded  a  church,  and  a  religious  house  for  females, 
which  he  lived  to  see  prosper  under  his  own  eyes.  Next  to  the 
generous  self-devotion  of  these  holy  adventurers,  thus  traversing 
alone  the  land  of  the  infidel  and  the  stranger,  the  feeling  of  gra- 
titude with  which  after-ages  have  clung  to  their  names,  forms  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  topics  of  reflection  which  history  affords ; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  our  Irish  missionaries  left  behind  them 
more  grateful  recollections  than,  for  centuries,  consecrated  everv 
step  of  the  course  of  Fi  idolin  the  Traveller,  through  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  Germany  and  Switzerland." 

To  these  notices  we  miglit,  if  our  space  permitted,  add 
those  of  St.  Arbogast  and  St.  FJoreiitius,  two  distin- 
guished natives  of  Ireland,  whom  Dagobert,  King  of 
France,  appointed,  successively,  bisliops  of  Strnsburg — 
those  of  the  brothers  St.  Erard  and  St.  Albert,  whose 
tombs  were  long  shown  at  Ratisbon — tliat  of  St.  AViro, 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  wiio 
"  rose  to  such  eminence  by  liis  sanctity,  that  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  tlie  miglity  ruler  and  fatlier  of  kings,  selected 
him  for  his  spiritual  director,  and  was  accustomed,  we 
are  told,  to  confess  to  him  barefoot" — tliat  of  St. 
Kilian,  still  lionoured  as  the  patron  saint  of  Wurtzburg 
— and  that  of  Cataldus,  whom  Tarentum  holds  in  the 
same  reverence. 

But  it  was  not  missionaries  alone  who  proceeded  in 
those  times  from  the  schools  of  Ireland.  The  Latin 
poet,  Sedulius  (or  Shiel),  about  whom  Bayle  has  an 
article,  and  who  appears  to  have  flourished  in  tlie  sixth 
century,  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  a  native  of 
Ireland.     Sedulius,  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  among  other 

sur  les  lettres  et  la  doctrine,  et  de  se  preter  de  grands  hommes 
pour  les  rcpandre,  devint  mutuel  depuis  que  S.  Gildas,  S.  Colom- 
ban,  et  plusieurs  autres  Hibernois,  presque  tons  gens  de  lettres, 
seretirerent  dansnos  provinces." — Hisl.  LiHcr.de la  Fratice,  t.  iv. 

*  "  '  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  (says  Macpher- 
son),  religion  and  learning  flourished  in  Ireland  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  commonly  styled  the  mother  country  of  saints,  and 
reputed  the  kingdom  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  Saxons  and 
Angles  sent  thither  many  of  their  princes  and  princesses  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  pious  and  learned  education.  It  ought,  likewise, 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
North  Britain  received  their  instruction  at  the  Irish  seminaries 
of  literature  and  religion.'  " 

\  "  '  Voici  encore  nn  ecrivain,'  say  the  Benedictines,  '  que 
la  France  est  en  droit  de  partager  avec  I'Hibernie,  qui  lui  donna 
maissance.' " 

I  "  The  epitaph  which  this  saint  v/rote  upon  St.  Bavo,  and  the 
epistle  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend  Florbert,  in  sending  him 
the  epitaph,  may  both  be  found  in  Usher's  Vet.  Epist.  Hibernia- 
rum  Sylloge.  Of  these  two  poems  Dr.  Ijanigan  remarks,  that 
they  '  are  very  neat  compositions,  and  do  great  honour  to  the 
classical  taste  of  the  Irish  schools  of  that  period,  while  barbarism 
prevailed  in  the  greatest  part  of  Western  Europe.'— Chap,  vi., 


writings  of  acknowledged  merit,  was  the  author  of  a 
spirited  Iambic  poem  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  from  which 
tlie  Catholic  Church  has  selecti^l  some  of  iier  most  beau- 
tiful hymns."  His  '  Paschale  Opus,'  a  poem  in  heroic 
verse,  consists  of  five  books.  Another  Sedulius,  also  a 
native  of  Ireland,  flourished  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  supjiosed  to  be  tiie  author  of  a  commentary,  still 
extant,  on  the  '  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,'  by  which  he  ac- 
quired sucli  re|)utation,  that  he  was  elevated  by  the  Pope 
to  the  dignity  of  Bibiioj»  of  Oreto,  in  Spain.  Our  author 
says, — 

"  In  the  eighth  century,  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Irish  for  scholarship  had  become  established  throughout  Europe; 
and  tliat  mode  of  applying  the  learning  and  subtlety  of  the 
schools  to  the  illustration  of  theology,  which  assumed,  at  a  late 
period,  a  more  systeniatlc  form,  under  the  name  of  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  is  allowed  to  have  originated  among  the  eminent 
divines,  whom  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  thi.s 
centui-y,  poured  forth." 

In  this  century  flourished  Feargil,  or  Feargal  (La- 
tinised into  Virgilius)  the  famous  assertor  of  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  eartti,  and  the  existence  of  antipodes,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  was  long  after  ca- 
nonized by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Contemporary  with 
Virgilius,  were  his  countrymen  Clement  and  Albinus 
(or  Alcuin,  as  he  is  sometimes  called),  the  distinguished 
scholars  who  adorned  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  is  venerated  by  French  antiquaries 
as  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Tiraboschi 
states,  that  Albinus  was  also  sent  by  Charlemagne  to 
preside  over  a  school  which  lie  founded  at  Pavia,  in 
Italy.  At  that  period,  remarks  tlie  historian  Denina, 
Italy  had  not  only  to  become  indebted  to  the  northern 
barbarians  for  her  re-institution  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
masters  had  even  to  be  brought  from  the  farthest  bounds 
of  the  north  and  the  west,  to  instruct  her  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

The  atithors  of  tlie  '  Hidoire  Litiernire  de  la  France' 
state,  that  at  this  time  Ireland  furnished  many  other 
great  men  to  France.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
ilistinguished  was  Dungal,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
Charlemagne  on  the  two  solar  eclipses  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  year  810,  in  which,  our  author  observes, 
he  has  at  least  "  proved  himself  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  the  ancients  had  said  upon  the 
subject."  Dungal  was  afterwards  appointed  master  of 
the  great  public  school  established  at  Pavia  by  Lothaire 
I.,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  other  schools  which  this 
prince  fomided  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  Denina 
speaks  of  him,  indeed,  as  the  founder  of  the  scliools  of 
lyrea,  Torino,  Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Cividal  del 
Friuli.    Mr.  Moore  states,  that — 

"  in  honour  of  his  countryman  Columbanus,  Dungal  bequeathed 
to  the  Monastery  of  Bobio  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  at  Milan,  having  been  removed  to 
the  Ambrosian  Library  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo." 

Our  author  remarks,  that  Virgilius,  in  leaving  Ire- 
land, is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  Greek  bishop 
named  Dubda, — 

"  a  circumstance,"  he  adds,  "  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  stated 
by  Usher,  of  there  having  been  a  Greek  church  at  Trim,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  which  was  so  called  even  to  his  time,  proves 
that  the  fame  of  the  schools  and  churches  of  Ireland  had  attracted 
thither  several  Greek  ecclesiastics;  and  accounts  for  so  many  of 
her  own  native  scholars,  such  as  St.  Columbanus,  Curamian, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  John  Erigena,  having  been  so 
perfectly  masters  of  the  Greek  language." 

We  must  add  a  i)art  of  the  long  and  interesting  ac- 
count given  of  Erigena: — 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  man  that  Ireland,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  country,  sent  forth,  in  those  ages,  was  the 
learned  and  subtle  John  Scotns  ;  whose  distinctive  title  of  Erigena, 
or,  as  it  was  sometimes  written,  Eringena,  points  so  clearly  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  that,  among  the  numbers  who  liave  treated 
of  his  life  and  writings,  but  a  very  few  have  ventured  to  contest 
this  point.  At  what  period  he  removed  from  Ireland  to  France, 
cannot  be  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  is  conjectured  to 
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have  been  about  tbe  year  845,  when  he  had  ah-eady  reached  tlie 
age  of  manhood,  and  was  donhtless  fiirnislied  witli  all  the  learning 
of  his  native  schools  ;  and  such  was  tlie  success,  as  well  of  his 
social  as  of  his  intellectual  powers,  that  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of 
France,  not  only  extended  to  him  his  pationage,  hut  made  him 
the  companion  of  his  most  secluded  and  familiar  hours. 

"  For  the  early  travels  of  this  scholar  to  Greece,  and  into  the 
East,  there  appears  to  he  no  other  foundation  than  a  wish  to 
account  for  liis  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  other 
languages,  as  well  as  for  that  acriuaintance  with  the  mystic  theo- 
logy of  the  Alexandrian  school,  wliich  he  derived  in  reality  from 
his  study  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite. 
A  copy  of  these  treatises  had  Lieen  sent  as  a  present  to  Louis  I , 
by  Michael  Ballnis,  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  as  additional  reve- 
rence was  attached  in  France  to  their  contents,  from  the  notion 
that  Dionysius,  the  supposed  autlior,  was  the  same  as  St.  Denys, 
the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  Charles  the  Bald,  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering the  work  accessible  to  such  readers  as  himself,  who  were 
unacqtiainted  with  Greek,  appointed  Erigena  to  the  task  of 
translating  it  into  Latin.  I 

"  The  change  effected  in  the  theology  of  Europe  by  this  book, 
as  well  as  by  the  principles  deduced  from  it  afterwards  in  the 
translator's  own  writings,  continued  to  be  felt  through  a  very  long 
jieriod.  Previously  to  this  time,  the  scholastic  mode  of  consider- 
ing religious  questions  had  prevailed  generally  among  the  theo- 
logians of  Europe*;  but  the  introduction  of  the  mystic  doctrines 
of  Alexandria  by  .John  Scotus  infused  a  new  element  into  the 
theology  of  the  West  f  ;  and  the  keen  struggle  which  then  com- 
menced between  those  opposing  principles  has  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  history  of  religious  controversy  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  too,  that  wliile,  as  an 
eminent  church  historian  alleges,  '  the  Hibernians  were  the  first 
teachers  of  scholastic  theology  in  Europe,'  so  an  Hibernian,  him- 
self unrivalled  among  the  dialecticians  of  his  day,  should  have 
been  also  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  arena  the  antagonist 
principle  of  mysticism. 

*  *  «  *  * 

The  stories  introduced  into  the  general  accounts  of  John 
Erigeua,  of  his  removing  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  acquiring  a  new  Maicenas  in  the  person  of 
Alfred,  the  great  English  king,  are  all  manifestly  fables  ;  arising 
out  of  a  confusion,  of  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others 
availed  themselves,  between  our  L-ish  John — who,  it  is  evident, 
remained  in  France  till  he  died — and  a  monk  from  .Saxony,  much 
patronised  by  Alfred,  called  John  of  Athcling|.  At  what  period 
Erigena  died  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  concluded  that 

*  "  By  Brucker  (torn.  iii.  De  Scholasticis)  the  commencement 
of  the  Scholastic  theology  is  brought  down  so  late  as  to  the 
twelfth  century :  but  it  is  ])lain  from  his  own  history  that  this 
form  of  theology  bad  a  much  earlier  origin  ;  and  by  Mosheim 
the  credit  of  first  introducing  it  is  attributed  to  the  L'ish  of  tbe 
eighth  century. 

'  That  the  Hibernians,'  he  says,  '  who  were  called  Scots  in 
this  century,  were  lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves, in  these  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences 
beyond  all  the  other  European  nations,  travelling  tlirough  the 
most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  comnm- 
nicate  their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  1  have  been  long 
acquainted  ;  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiquity,  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  api)lause, 
the  function  of  doctor  in  Fi'ance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during 
this  and  the  following  century.  But  that  these  Hibernians  were 
the  first  teachers  of  the  schobistic  theology  in  Europe,  and  so  eai'ly 
as  the  eighth  centui'y  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the 
principles  of  philoso])hy,  I  learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony 
of  Benedict,  Abhotof  Aniane,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc'  He 
then  ])roduces  his  proofs,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  (Cent.  viii. 
part  ii.  chap.  3),  and  adds,  From  hence  it  appears  that  the  phi- 
losophical or  scholastic  theology  among  the  Latins  is  of  more 
ancient  date  than  is  commonly  imagined.'  " 

t  '•' '  Illos  enim  Latinis  auribus  accommodando  chaos  simul 
Alexandrinum,  quod  plerosque  hactenus  in  Occidente  latuerat, 
notum  fecit,  ansamqne  dedit  ut  cum  tiieologia  scholastica,  mystica 
quoqne  extolleret,  rationi  sanae  et  philosopliise  non  minus  inimica 
quam  ilia  ut  supra  dictum." — Brucker.  Dc  Fhi/usopk.  Christiaiior. 
Occident.  '  And  thus,'  adds  Brucker,  '  that  philosophic  enthu- 
siasm, which  the  Oriental  philosophy  brought  forth,  and  Pla- 
tonism  nursed,  which  Egypt  educated,  Asia  nurtured,  and  the 
Greek  Church  adopted,  was  introduced,  under  the  pretext  and 
authority  of  a  great  apostolic  name,  into  the  Western  churches, 
and  there  gave  rise  to  innumerable  mischiefs.'  " 

X  "  The  antiquai'y,  Leland,  though  following  the  popular  error 
in  numbering  .John  Scotus  among  those  learned  men  who  adorned 
the  court  of  Alfred,  yet  expressly  distinguishes  him  from  that 
Saxon  monk  with  whom  Mr.  Turner,  among  others,  has  strangely 
confounded  him  : — ,  Joannem  monachum  et  Saxonia  transmarina 
oriundum,  Joannem  Scotiun  qui  Dionysii  hierarchiani  interpre- 
tatus  est,  viros  extra  quaistionem  doctissimos,  in  pretio  et  fami- 
iiaritate  \i».b\nt,.'— Leland.  Commentar.,  cap.  1 15." 


his  death  must  have  occurred  before  the  year  875,  as  a  letter 
written  in  that  year,  by  Anastasius,  the  Bibliothecarian,  speaks 
of  )iim  in  the  past  tense,  as  if  then  dead*. 

"  The  space  devoted  here  to  the  account  of  this  extraordinary 
person f  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  deemed  more  than  it  deserves; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  honour  derived  to  his  country  from  the 
immense  European  reputation  which  he  acquired,  he  appears  to 
have  been,  in  tlie  whole  assemblage  of  his  qualities,  intellectual 
and  social,  a  perfect  repi'esentative  of  the  genuine  Irish  charac- 
ter, in  all  its  various  and  versatile  combinations.  Combining 
humour  and  imagination  with  jjowers  of  shrewd  and  deep  reason- 
ing,— the  sparkle  upon  the  sui'faceas  well  as  the  mine  beneath, — 
he  yet  lavished  both  these  gifts  imprudently,  exhibiting  on  all 
subjects  almost  every  power  but  that  of  discretion.  His  life,  ia 
its  social  relations,  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  same  cha- 
racteristic anomalies  ;  for  while  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  and 
manner,  and  the  festive  play  of  his  wit,  endeared  him  to  private 
friends,  the  daring  heterodoxy  of  his  written  opinions  alarmed 
and  alienated  the  public,  and  I'endered  him  at  least  as  much 
feared  as  admired." 

These  facts  leave  no  room  for  any  scepticism  as  to 
the  lilerary  eminence  of  Ireland  during  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  time  which  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  which  was  in  reality  (that  portion 
of  it  especially  now  referred  to)  a  period  of  great  in- 
tellectual darkness  over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europr>. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ireland  was  then 
the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  western  Christendom. 
But  that  country  also  claims  another  era  of  civilization, 
totally  distinct  from  this,  and  of  much  more  remote  an 
tiquity — of  an  antiquity,  indeed,  which  ascends  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  classic  history,  and  connects  this 
island  of  the  farthest  West  with  the  hoariest  forms  of 
Oriental  paganism.  We  shall  consider,  in  another 
article,  this  earlier  and  still  more  interesting  scene  of 
Irish  story. 


THE  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  including  Travels  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  America,  &c.  &c.,  from  182?  to  1832.  By  James 
Hohnan,  R.N.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  &o.  Vol,  HI.  8vo.  Pp.  47». 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1835. 

The  mode  of  publication  in  single  volumes  is,  in  tlie 
present  instance,  a  source  of  some  satisfaction,  as  it 
enables  us  to  notice  each  volume  as  it  appears,  and  thus 
allbrds  us  an  excuse  for  giving  a  larger  portion  of  our 
attention  to  this  interesting  traveller  than  would  liave 
been  consistent  with  our  usual  practice,  had  the  four 
volumes  been  published  at  once.  As  it  is,  we  are  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  recurrence  of  his  claims  upon  our 
notice ;  and  when  the  fourth  and  last  volume  has  passed 
under  review,  we  ajtprehend  that  we  shall  feel  somewhat 

*  "  This  long  and  curious  letter  may  be  found  in  Usher's  Syl- 
loge.  '  It  is  wonderful,'  says  the  Bil)liothecarian,  '  how  that 
barbarous  man  (who,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
might,  iji  proportion  as  he  was  remote  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
he  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  other  languages)  was  able 
to  comprehend  such  deep  things,  and  to  render  them  in  another 
tongue.  I  mean  John  Scotigena,  whom  1  have  heard  spoken  of 
as  a  holy  man  in  every  respect.'  " 

f  "  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  adding  to  the  other  notices  of 
this  Irish  scholar  the  following,  from  an  eminent  German  writer  : 
— '  On  place  dans  un  ordre  biaucoup  plus  elev6  Jean  Scot,  ne  en 
Irlande  (de  la  son  surnom  d'Erigene),  houime  fort  lettre,  esprit; 
philosophique  et  indei)endant,  dont  on  ignore  quellcs  fiu-ent  les 
ressources  pour  atteindre  a  cette  superiorite.  .  .  .  On  pent 
regarder  comme  des  phenomcnes  singuliers  pour  son  sitcle  ses 
connoissances  en  Latin  et  en  Grec  (quelques  iins  y  joignent  la 
langne  Arabe)  son  amour  pour  la  philosophie  d'Aristote,  sa  tra- 
duction, si  prccieuse  en  Occident,  de  Denys  1' Areopagite,  ses  opi- 
nions franches  et  eclairees  dans  les  disputes  de  son  temps  sur  la 
predestiiuition  et  I'eucharistie,  sa  maniere  de  considerer  la  philo- 
sophie comme  la  science  des  principes  de  toute  chose,  science  qui 
ne  pent  etre  distinguee  de  la  religion,  et  son  systeme  philoso- 
phique renouvele  du  ncoplatonisme,  oil  domine  ce  principe, — 
Dieu  est  la  substance  de  toutes  choses,  clles  decoulent  de  la  pleni- 
tude de  son  etre,  et  retournent  enfin  a  lui.  Tons  ces  re.sultats  si 
extraordinaires  d'^tudes  laborieuses,  et  d'une  pensee  forte  et  ori- 
ginate, eussent  pu  faire  plus  de  bien,  si  leur  influence  n'eut  ete 
an  ctee  par  les  proscriptions  de  I'ortliodoxie.' " — Tennemun,  Manuel 
de  I' Hist,  de  la  Plnl. 
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uncomfortable  in  tlie  jirospect  of  an  indefinite  suspension 
of  those  encouraging  and  profitable  reflections  in  wliich 
Mr.  llolman's  volumes  bad  given  us  occasion  to  indulge. 
Incidentally,  we  have  every  day  ample  occasion  for  such 
reflections  ;  but  the  {)ressure  of  otiier  thoughts,  and  the 
claims  of  other  duties,  constrain  us  to  dismiss  in  haste 
all  tilings  but  sucli  as  call  loudly  upon  us,  or  such  as 
come  at  our  own  call.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  glad  when 
Mr.  Ilolman  makes  it  our  duty  to  contemplate  the  aston- 
ishing elasticity  and  large  resources  of  the  liumanmind,  and 
to  admire  the  beautifully  compensative  system  on  which 
it  is  organized.  We  have,  however,  thvelt  so  fully  on  these 
points  in  our  notices  of  the  former  volumes,  that  perhaps 
a  recurrence  to  them,  in  the  present  instance,  would  be 
less  agreeable  to  our  readers  than  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves. We  shall,  therefore,  advert  to  another  point, 
which  3eems  more  fully,  although  undesignedly,  brought 
under  our  notice  now  tlian  on  cither  of  the  former 
occasions. 

Nothing  is  expressly  said  on  the  subj(!ct;  but  there 
is  much  to  satisfy  us  that  all  which  is  singular  in  the  pur- 
suits of  the  blind  traveller,  is  more  the  result  of  consti- 
tutional temperament  than  of  anything  else.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  love  of  excitement  for  its  own  sake, 
which  is  not  at  all  rare,  but  which  often  escajies  notice 
because  it  generally  finds  the  aliment  it  requires  in  the 
stimulants  which  society  can  furnish.  When,  however, 
this  thirst  for  excitement  acquires  all  the  energy  of 
passion,  which  the  party  finds  nothing  in  the  orilinary 
circumstances  of  life  sufficient  to  assuage;  and  when  a 
start  is  made  aside  from  conmion  life  in  search  of  stimu- 
lants remote  or  of  diflicult  acquisition,  the  feeling  is  re- 
vealed, and  can  easily  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  its 
eccentric  course.  The  men  thus  constituted,  form  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  make  a  noise  in  the 
world ;  and  this,  not  in  one  or  two  ]iarticular  jiursuits, 
but  in  many- — if  not  in  ail,  according  to  the  intensity 
with  which  this  hunger  and  thirst  for  excitement  ojie- 
ratt's,  and  according  to  the  character  of  that  aliment 
with  which  it  is  best  satisfied.  From  this  source  only 
emanate  many  of  those  strange  courses  of  proceeding 
at  which  we  wonder,  because  we  can  discover  no  adequate 
motive  for  them  :  and  we  err  in  endeavouring  to  assign 
for  them  motives  founded  on  considerations  of  reason; 
for  such  proceedings  do  not  result  from  such  motives, 
but  from  feelings.  The  attemjjt,  however,  so  to  explain 
the  conduct  in  question,  is  not  confined  to  observers,  but 
is  a  favourite  employment  of  those  who  are  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  This 
is  natural  ;  for  no  man  is  willing  to  acknowledge  even 
to  himself  that  his  actions  result  from  the  warm  impulses 
of  physical  temperament,  rather  than  from  the  cool 
dictates  of  reason  and  reflection.  The  attempt  is  seldom 
satisfactory,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  assigned  motive 
to  account  for  the  proceedings  suffered  to  result  from  it, 
only  increases  the  wonder  to  the  common  observer,  and 
perplexes  him  the  more. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  causes  which  have 
operated  so  remarkably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hulman, 
we  feel  a  want  of  some  materials  for  estimating  properly 
the  temperament  which  he  exhibited  previously  to  his 
blindness.  Were  we  sufficiently  infcrnied  on  this  point, 
we  should  be  better  able  than  at  pn^scnt  to  understand 
with  some  precision  how  the  deprivation  of  sight  was 
naturally  calculated  to  operate  in  producing  the  effects 
which  we  witness.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  we  formerly  exhorted  him  to  furnish  the  public 
with  a  detailed  account  of  his  own  life.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  expect,  that  in  furnishing  such  an  account,  the 
writer  would  be  often  mistaken  in  his  own  reasonings 
and  deductions  about  himself  The  ])ublic  would  not, 
however,  care  about  that,  but  would  be  thankful  for  such 
facts  as  would  enable  it  to  form  its  own  conclusions  on 


the  subject.  We  sliould  then  have  satisfactory  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these: — Was  a  seafaring  life  so  far 
a  matter  of  choice  w  ith  Mr.  Ilolman  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  prosj)ects  of  exciting  adventure  which  it  ofTercd 
were  what  influenced  the  decision  in  its  favour?  And, 
previously  to  his  blindness,  did  not  the  multiplied  ex- 
citements of  life  at  sea, — its  dangers,  its  uncertainties, 
and  its  changes  of  scene  and  circumstance, — invest  that 
life  with  such  a  charm  to  him,  that  he  looked  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  professional  disgust  at  the  more  quiet 
routine  pursuits  and  occu[)ations  of  unhappy  landsmen  ? 
From  the  indications  which  this  author's  different  vo- 
lumes aflbrd,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  memoir  as 
we  desire  him  to  lay  before  the  public  would  furnish 
an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions. 

Such  a  man  as  we  thus  suppose  Mr.  Holman  to  have 
been  before  he  became  blind,  would  have  found  con- 
siderable difficulty, under  any  circumstances,  in  bringing 
his  mind  to  endure  the  com|)arative  inanity  of  the  pur- 
suits of  common  life  on  shore,  and  would  jirobably  never 
have  submitted  to  it  until  time  had  somewliat  pruned  the 
exuberance  of  his  sjiirits.  When,  therefore,  he  became 
blind  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  it  would  have  been  m;!r- 
vellous  indeed  if  he  had  submitted,  without  a  struggle, 
to  a  state  of  still  greater  quiescence  than  is  frequent 
even  among  the  most  sedentary  landsmen  when  they  are 
in  full  possession  of  their  external  senses.  The  struggle 
for  a  life  of  more  than  the  common  measure  of  excite- 
ment was  made,  and  was  crowned  with  a  success  which 
has  given  a  direction  to  the  course  of  all  our  traveller's 
subsequent  life.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
any  course  of  life  which  could  supply  a  larger  measure  of 
excitement  to  a  blind  man,  than  that  whicli  Holman  has 
been  enabled,  through  great  perseverance  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  to  realize.  While  on  his  travels,  he  is 
able  to  enjoy  a  large  number  of  ))Owerful  excitements, 
resulting  from  the  accitlents  of  travelling,  and  a  j^er- 
jjetual  change  of  climate,  products,  languages,  manners, 
and  modes  of  life.  Then  there  is  a  perpetual  succession 
of  new  ac(piaintances,  and  of  separation  from  them  be- 
fore the  intercourse  sinks  to  the  average  tone  of  ac- 
quaintanceships in  common  life.  Nor  to  this  need  we 
fear  to  add  the  pleasure  residting  from  change  of  scene  ; 
for  Holman  repeatedly  declares,  that,  from  the  descrip- 
tions and  im[)ressions  stated  by  those  who  actually  view 
the  scene,  he  is  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  to  realize  as  strong  impressions — if  not  thu 
same  impressions — as  those  which  the  actual  view  could 
convey.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  to  this  another  strong 
excitement  wliich  must  result  from  the  marked  attention, 
mingled  with  admiration,  with  which  he  is  received  by 
the  European  residents  in  foreign  countries.  For  how- 
ever difficult  they  might  find  it  to  appreciate  the  travel- 
ler's objects  and  modes  of  feeling,  they  could  not  fail  to 
entertain  much  respect  for  a  man  who  had  struggled  with 
so  much  success  against  the  difficulties  of  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  had  contrived,  in  his  own  instance, 
to  break  down  so  large  a  portion  of  the  barrier  which 
separates  the  blind  from  other  men.  The  intervals  of 
rest  which  he  allows  himself  at  home,  arc  also  ]iregnant 
with  excitements  of  no  connnon  order,  and  which,  w  iili- 
out  having  travelled,  he  could  not  have  realized.  There 
is  the  consciousness  of  being  an  object  of  very  general 
attention  ;  there  is  the  respect  of  literary  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  notice  of  jieople  of  rank  ;  there  is  the 
excitement  of  preparing  a  book  for  the  public  eye  ;  and 
after  its  publication  there  is  that  of  listening  to  what  the 
world  says  of  the  book  and  of  its  author. 

In  the  ])oint  of  view  in  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  place  tlic  subject,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing either  the  pleasure  whicli  a  blind  man  may 
find  in  travel,  or  the  class  of  feelings  which  originally 
sent  him  abroad  in  quest  of  adventures.    Holman  re- 
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peatedly  tells  us  liow  mucli  tlie  peo])le  he  lias  met  with 
have  been  jnizzled  to  understand  this,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  didicnlty,  for  it  is  evident  lliat  he  does 
not  find  it  easy  to  account  for  it  himself.  He  assures 
us  that  he  does  experience  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
his  adventures,  but  fails  to  trace  that  pleasure  to  its 
source,  aliliough  he  is  sonietiiues  within  an  inch  of 
grasping  the  whole  subject. 

AVe  ftel  it  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  previous  habits  and  temperament  led  him  to  his 
present  class  of  undertakings  ;  as  we  should  otherwise 
have  wanted  that  most  impressive  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge concerning  man  which  his  history  sujiplies. 

The  present  voknne  of  the  blind  traveller's  work  finds 
liim  at  Madagascar,  and  conducts  him,  by  way  of  Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon,  and  Madras,  to  Calcutta,  where  it  leaves 
him  on  the  point  of  departure  for  China.  We  shall 
extract  from  the  volume  some  of  the])assages  which  tend 
to  corroborate  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
author  and  his  proceedings.  Our  preceding  remarks 
will  be  found  to  anticipate  most  of  the  observations  for 
which  the  details  we  are  about  to  quote  might  otherwise 
have  given  occasion. 

The  following  occurred  on  the  day  that  our  voyager 
left  Zanzibar  in  his  majesty's  ship  Jaseur : — 

"  This  evening,  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  having  taken 
their  station  in  the  chains,  for  the  puipose  of  amusing  them- 
selves by  heaving  the  lead,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  join  them — a 
request  which  tliey  treated  as  a  je^t,  not  supposing  that  1  would 
either  venture  into  so  dangerous  a  position,  or  that  I  could  enjoy 
their  sport ;  Imt  in  this  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  I  immediately 
jumped  into  the  chains,  and  pleased  my  vanity  by  throwing  the 
lead  as  often  and  as  correctly  as  any  of  the  party.  There  was 
little  credit  due  to  me  for  this,  as  it  had  been  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment M'ith  me  formerly  ;  however,  it  seemed  to  surprise  my  com- 
panions. When  tired  of  this  exercise,  being  in  a  merry  mood, 
I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  aloft, — a  feat  still  more  astonishing 
to  the  youngsters  ;  but,  in  truth,  one  by  no  means  hazardous  to 
me,  as  my  early  habits  had  given  me  coniidence ;  and,  since  I 
have  lost  my  sight,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  myself  in 
practice,  by  going  aloft  at  least  once  in  every  voyage." — pp.  51, 52. 

Something  similar  occurred  in  the  voyage  from  Mau- 
ritius to  Ceylon,  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
Frencli  merchant  of  Port  Louis  : — 

"  One  dark  evening,  when  the  deck  was  slippery  from  rain, 
and  the  ship  lay  down  a  good  deal,  which  made  it  uncomfortable 
to  walk,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  main-top-must  head,  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, to  the  no  small  surprise  of  all  on  board.  The  Lascars  talked 
of  following  aiid  fastening  me  in  the  rigging ;  hut  the'odicer 
of  the  watch,  who  overheard  them,  recommended  them  not  to 
try  the  experiment,  because,  as  he  supposed  me  to  know  as  much 
about  the  rigging  of  a  ship  as  they  did,  lie  thought  it  proliable 
that  they  might  chance  to  get  an  awkward  kick,  if  they  ap- 
proached me  with  any  waggish  intention." — p.  195. 

In  Ceylon  Flolman  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Adam's 
Teak. 

"  We  reach(!d  the  summit  just  before  the  sun  began  to  break, 
and  a  splendid  scone  ojientd  upon  us.  The  insulated  mountain, 
rising  nj)  into  a  peaked  cone  of  y-lSO  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea,  flanked  on  one  side  liy  lofty  ridges,  anil  on  the  otb.er  liy  a 
champagne  country  stretching  to  the  shore,  that  formed  the  mar- 
gin of  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean  :  I  could  not  see  this  glorious 
sight  with  the  visual  orbs,  but  I  turned  towards  it  with  inde- 
scribable enthusiasm  ;  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  and 
felt  all  its  beauties  rushing  into  my  very  heart  of  hearts." — 
pp.  227,  22». 

During  the  descent  froin  the  mountain  in  a  palankeen, 
Ilolman  encountered  a  slyrm. 

"  Having  ])rocurcd  fresh  bearers,  I  continued  the  descent, 
leaving  Don  Kastian's  party  to  rest  themselves.  The  clouds  now 
collected  in  heavy  masses  over  our  heads,  occasionally  bursting 
into  ton-ents  of  rain  :  our  torches  glimmered  and  swayed  witli 
every  gust  of  wind  that  swejit  wildly  past  us,  emitting  b>it  a 
feeble  light,  wliich  contrasted  impoteiitly  witli  the  intense  sheets 
ofli()uid  flame  that  every  moment  poured  glaring  from  the  fir- 
mament;  while  the  sonorous  pealings  of  tlie  thunder's  voice 
magestically  overjiowered  the  puny  efforts  of  our  terrified  people, 
who  hallooed  and  ^houted  with  all  their  might  to  scare  away  the 
elephants.  There  was  a  wild  sublimity  in  this  human  and  ele- 
mental warfare  which  was  peculiarly  striking.  Our  situation 
was  equally  perilous  and  awful,  for  the  crackling  of  the  jungle 
gave  constant  intimation  of  the  approach  of  wild  animals,  who. 


probably,  were  only  diverted  from  our  destruction  by  the  roaring 
of  the  storm.  Yet  1  own  that  our  position  was  not  without 
its  interest  to  mo,  for  1  found  a  charm  in  its  excitement." — • 
I)p.  220,  230. 

In  Ceylon,  Holman  made  one  of  a  party  that  went  out 
to  hunt  wild  elephants.  One  incident  of  the  expedition 
is  thus  mentioned  :  — 

"  AYhen  our  sportsmen  reached  an  opening  in  the  bush-wood, 
they  perceived  another  herd  at  a  short  distance  making  towards 
them,  with  the  largest  among  them  for  their  leader,  which  when 
within  twenty-five  yards  curled  its  trunk  under  its  chest,  and, 
witli  an  inclination  of  tlie  head,  advanced  to  the  charge  in  the 
most  infuriated  manner.  Blajor  Anderson  meanwhile,  intent  on 
his  pursuit  of  the  others,  did  not  perceive  the  animal  until  it  was 
within  fifteen  yards  of  him,  when  he  turned  and  fired  so  well- 
directed  a  shot,  tliat  the  gigantic  monster  fell  with  an  i,mp(jtus 
tliat  brought  it  close  to  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  To  jirevent 
the  remainder  of  the  lierd  following  up  the  charge,  the  natives 
commenced  bellowing  their  incantations,  hoping  by  the  help  of 
supernatural  aid  to  drive  them  all  away;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  would  have  been  astonishing  if  so  hideous  a  noise  had  not 
terrified  the  most  ferocious  beast.  Being  left  masters  of  the  field 
we  anxiously  advanced  to  examine  the  spoil,  which  proved  to  be 
a  female  of  an  extraordinary  size.  I  climbed  upon  the  carcase, 
where  I  stood  and  danced  in  triumph." — pp.  31o,  31C. 

Our  traveller  thus  concludes  tlie  account  of  another 
encounter  uith  elephants  during  the  same  expedition: — 
"  It  may  be  asked  where  I  was  during  this  interesting  scene .'' 
In  reply,  1  beg  to  acquaint  my  readers  that  I  continued  on  horse- 
back, as  close  to  my  friends  as  they  would  allow  me,  and  generally 
contrived  to  be  within  speaking  distance;  for,  1  believe,  that  I 
was  as  fully  excited  and  as  much  interested  in  the  .sport  as  any 
person  present." 

There  are  many  such  little  circumstances  more  or  less 
corroborative  of  the  remarks  by  which  the  extracts  were 
introduced.  We  leave  the  reader,  however,  to  find  the 
rest  for  himself,  in  order  tliat  we  may  make  room  for  the 
following  passage,  in  which  llolnian  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  his  feelings  in  mixed  company: — 

"  There  was  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  given  liy  the  officers  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  /th  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  i  had 
no  desii  e  to  attend,  as  I  began  to  feel  tlie  want  of  sleep,  not 
having  had  any  during  the  two  preLcding  nights;  and,  secondlv, 
because  a  ball  is  to  me  the  least  interesting  of  all  entertainments  ; 
next  to  which  is  a  large  promenading  evening  party,  where  per- 
sons are  continually  moving  and  flitting  abinit,  laughing,  talking, 
approaching,  and  retreating,  in  every  gap  of  the  conversation. 
Tin's  eternal  flutter  keeps  me  so  much  on  the  qui  vive,  that  it  be- 
comes an  annoyance  instead  of  a  pleasure  ;  but  provided  the  com- 
pany remains  stationary,  no  matter  how  largo  the  apartment,  I 
can  always  keep  up  my  attention  round  the  room  without  any 
p.iiuful  exertion.  Kven  if  they  approach  me  occasionally  for  a 
short  time,  and  retin'u  again  to  the  same  seats,  it  does  not  creata 
any  confusion  in  iny  ideas;  for  after  I  have  once  distinguished 
their  voices  and  given  to  each  person  a  positi\  e  position,  the  whole 
room  beomies  as  clearly  mapped  out  to  my  mental  view  as  it  is  to 
the  visual  organs  of  the  other  jiersons.  But  the  moment  the  com- 
pany begin  to  change  places  and  move  about  at  random,  it  entangles 
the  whole  of  my  thcnights  so  completely  that  I  can  with  difliculty 
unra\-el  it;  although  I  may  recollect  the  voices  of  many,  the  con- 
fusion is  so  worrying,  that  I  am  sometimes  unable  to  recall  to 
mind  the  persons  of  my  most  }iarticular  friends.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  peculiarity  I  may  remark,  that  when  I  attend 
public  dinners  I  never  feel  confused  ;  in  fact,  I  imagine  my  mind 
to  be  more  tranquil  on  such  ciccasions  than  the  generality  of  other 
])ersons,  which  I  account  for  by  my  clearly  comprehending  the 
general  arrangement,  while  I  escape  the  confusion  visible  in  the 
]irogress  of  details,  especially  that  produced  by  the  constant  notice 
of  the  attendants." — jip.  392-304. 


THE  READING-ROOM. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

English  Grammars,  by  Harrison,  Hilev,  Allison,  Milligan,  Con- 
nel,  M'Culloch,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  country  at  the  present  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  snow  down  upon  our 
table,  English  grammars  seem  to  be  manufactured  at 
the  rate  of  about  half-a-dozen  new  ones  every  week.  It 
is  evident  that  no  chronicle  of  tiie  progress  of  literature 
which  should  not  neglect  everything  else,  could  attempt 
to  keep  pace  with  such  a  torrent  of  production  as  this. 
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That  we  may  not  however  bo  absolutely  smotliereil  un- 
der the  contimiallv  increasing  nuiltitude  of  this  particu- 
lar species  of  duodecimos,  which  already  lie  on  every  side 
of  us,  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
in  Vallonibrosa,"  we  shall  now  ])roceed  to  clear  away  a 
few  of  those  that  are  nearest  at  hand,  and  encroach  most 
inconveniently  upon  our  pro])er  elbow-room. 

Let  us,  liowever,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  with  be- 
coming feelings  of  thankfulness,  that  one  very  agreeable 
cdiaracteriblic  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe  of  publications 
in  our  day,  is  their  diminutive  size.  They  constitute 
rather  a  sort  of  vermin— a  plague  of  "  frogs,  lice,  and 
flies," — than  any  infliction  of  a  more  alarming  or  really 
formidable  nature.  Now  this  is  a  great  as  well  as  a 
most  bappv  revolution.  It  is  not  quite  a  century  ago 
since  our  old  friend  Ward  published  his  Essay  on  the 
same  subject  in  a  thick  irnd  ponderous  quarto.  If  the 
fashion  thus  set  bad  maintained  itself  down  to  the  hour 
in  which  we  write,  wilh  the  fervid  zeal  which  ajipears  to 
be  now  everywhere  at  work  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  what  tlireateuing  mountains  of 
Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Synta.x  should  we  here  be 
sitting,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  light  of  heaven  ? 
Blessed  be  the  mutability  of  all  things  human,  that  has 
brought  about  an  Age  of  Little  Books  ! 

We  begin  with  a  very  little  book  indeed.  A  deepish 
])ink  investiture  attracts  the  eye  to  it  from  its  less 
obtrusive  neighbours,  and  opening  the  tiny  volume  we 
find  that  its  interior  is  as  jjeculiar  as  its  exterior,  this 
performance  being  nothing  less  than  an  Englisli  grammar 
in  poetry.  ^Ve  presmne  the  title-page  is  also  intended 
to  be  read  as  verse.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  Lines  on  English  Grammar,  descriptive  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech, 

And  illustrative  of  the  leading  particulars  to  be  observed  in 
reference  to  eacli." 

This  ])oem  upon  ])arts  of  speech  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  William  llarrison,  schoolmaster,  Bradford.  It  has 
the  recommendation  of  being  very  cheap — the  price 
being  no  more  than  fourpence ;  and  the  present  is  the 
"  third  edition  enlarged."  Notwithstanding  the  enlarge- 
ment, however,  it  consists  as  yet  of  only  sixteen  pages. 

A  number  of  commendatory  notices  printed  on  the 
outside  of  the  book  give  the  reader  a  favoural)le  impres- 
sion of  its  merits  before  he  o])ens  it.  One  of  these  is  a 
newspaper  critique  ;  four  others  are  the  attestations  of 
leverend  gentlemen,  three  of  whom  describe  themselves 
as  theological  or  classical  tutors,  and  one  of  w  hom  is  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  one  of  tliese  reverend  and  learned  teachers  : — 

"  Grammatical  definitions  and  rules  are  certain)}'  a  most  un- 
promising theme  for  verse.  Mr.  Harrison  lias,  however,  made 
the  experiment,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  consideralile  suc- 
cess. His  numbers  are  for  tlie  most  ]iart  smooth  and  flowing, 
and  the  structure  of  his  verse  generally  displays  great  ingenuity. 
In  teaching  grammar  to  children  the  bools  may  be  exceedingly 
useful." 

Our  readers,  after  this  eulogy,  are  an.xious,  wc  are  sur<', 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  }>erlbrniance  so  recomm(!nded. 
Mr.  Harrison  shall,  therefore,  speak  for  himself,  and 
show  us,  by  the  recitation  of  a  few  of  his  verses,  his  skdl 
at  once  in  grammar  and  jioetry. 

The  following  is  the  second  section  of  tlie  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Noun: — ■ 

"  A  Noun's  the  name  of  any  //lini/, 
Or  of  a  person,  or  a  place  ; 
This  you  may  read,  or  you  may  sing, 
But  notice  Numl/er,  Gender,  Case. 

"  The  number,  one  or  more  may  be; 
By  gentler  we  distinguish  sex : 
Yov  case,  with  the  nposlrophc. 

These  lines  we  give,  lest  it  perplex. 
"  Prtjix^d  to  s  M'lien  sinyn/ar. 
In  the  irietj  Im'  plurals  too  ; 
Annex''d  u/une  it  should  appear, 
M'^hen  phirnl  s  is  placed  in  view." 


There  must  be  a  mistake,  we  apprehend,  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  last  four  lines,  whicli  cannot  be  given 
to  save  the  pupil  from  being  j)erplexed,  but  must  be 
rather  intended  to  cause  perplexity, — as  a  sort  of  riddle, 
in  short,  to  exercise  his  iui^enuity.  Indeed,  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  divine  any  other  rational  purpose 
than  this  in  the  whole  afi'air.  The  exceeding  usefulness 
of  the  book  in  the  education  of  children,  nevertheless, 
we  very  much  doubt. 

The  next  of  these  little  works  we  take  up,  is  entitled, 
'  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  the 
Nursery  and  Junior  Classes  in  Schools  ;'  by  Mr.  A. 
Allison.  It  consists  of  88  })ages,  and  is  sold  for  nine- 
pence.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  remark,  with  regard 
to  this  production,  is  the  curiously  incautious  manner  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  book  the  a|)pcar-- 
ance  of  having  arrived  at  the  honours  of  a  third  edition. 
This  is  done  simjily  by  pasting  a  new  wrapper  on  it, 
bearing,  in  conspicuous  tyi)e,  that  impress,  with  the  date 
1833.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  no  nmre  than  is  every 
day  done;  but  in  the  ])resent  case  the  trick  is  mis- 
managed in  the  cliuiisiest  manner  that  can  be,  for  iinme- 
diatclv  following  the  new  title-])age  aj)pears  the  old  and 
the  true  one,  without  anvlhing  ou  it  about  either  a  thirtl 
or  a  second  edition,  and  with  the  mark  of  its  antiquity 
in  the  date,  "  1S29,"  very  legible  at  its  foot.  This  tell- 
tale leaf  ought  certainly  to  liave  been  torn  out,  wiicn  its 
substitute  was  introduced. 

As  for  the  ])erformance  itself,  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  fair  pretensions.  We  do  not  observe  that  the  au- 
thor lays  claim  to  any  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject.  We  have  the  article,  noun,  adjective,  pro- 
noun, &c.,  defined  and  discoursed  about  in  the  usual 
style.  The  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  question  and 
answer;  and  to  each  section  are  appended  additional 
questions  for  examination,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil 
is  made  to  dissect  the  preceding  answers,  and  to  turn 
the  information  contained  in  them  into  a  new  form.  Of 
the  two  sets  of  questions,  that  consisting  of  these  last  is 
certainly  the  most  important.  But  for  children  still  in 
the  nurserv,  it  may  probably  be  best  that,  as  isdone  her^', 
the  catechetical  form  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  first 
presentment  <»f  the  lesson  also. 

'  A  Catechism  of  English  Grammar,  with  Select 
Exercises  ;'  by  George  Milligan,  being  one  fcf  the  Series 
of  Catechisms  of  Elementary  Knowledge,  published  by 
Messrs.  Oliver  and  Bovd,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  v/ork  of 
the  same  price,  and  of  about  the  same  size  w.th  that  last 
noticed,  but  jirofessing  a  somewhat  liijiher  object.  The 
author  states  liiat  he  has  consulted  all  the  best  authori- 
ties on  liis  subject;  and  he  lias  evidently  taken  more 
pains  to  treat  it  in  a  scientific  manner  than  mij;ht  be  an- 
tici])ated  from  the  impretending  appearance  of  ins  work. 
\V'hatever  tliti'erence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  some  of 
the  principles  which  he  assumes,  or  as  to  his  system 
upon  the  wiiole,  the  performance  shows  throughout  that 
he  is  no  mere  copier  or  compiler,  but  one  who,  whether 
always  correctly  or  not,  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
himself.  The  numerous  notes,  especially,  which  he  has 
interspersed  in  regard  to  the  niceties  or  controverted 
points  of  grammatical  usage,  are  well  adaj)ted 
to  lead  the  j)upil  to  the  exercise  of  reflection  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  of  memory,  in  the  study  of  the 
volume,  and  the  j'feparation  of  the  tasks  it  sets  before 
him. 

'  An  Abridgment  of  Ililey's  English  Grammar,  to- 
gether with  A]ipro])riate  Exercises,  and  Two  Prepa- 
ratory Courses  of  Conqiosition ;'  by  Richard  Hiley; 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged  (pp.  186)  price  1.5.  6d. 
is  a  somewhat  larger  work.  From  his  preface,  which 
is  dated  at  Leeds,  it  appears  to  be  Mr.  Hiley's  notion 
that  the  proper  way  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  put 
into  the  liands  of  the  pupil,  first,  a  small  element- 
ary treatise,  and,  after  lie  has  mastered  that,  one  of 
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a  more  profound  and  comprehensive  character  ;  but  the 
two  treatises,  he  thinks,  should,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other,  always  be  the  composi- 
tions of  the  same  writer.  Having  previously  published 
a  large  grammar,  he  has  accordingly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  up  that  attemj)t  by  the  ])resent  abridg- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lie  ought  to  be 
better  qualified  than  anybody  else  to  write  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  own  work.  Tiie  method  he  has  pursued  in 
the  sketch  before  us  seems  to  be  the  common  one,  in 
regard  both  to  principles  and  arrangement;  and  the 
book  has  the  merit  of  being  printed  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct type,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  young 
eyes  that  open  and  uncrowded  page  which  they  like  to 
look  upon.  The  "  two  courses  of  composition"  an- 
nounced in  the  title  occupy  only  eleven  pages;  but 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent  teacher  the 
directions  and  exercises  given  in  that  small  space  may, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  very  good  account. 

We  next  come  to  an  'Improved  System  of  English 
Grammar,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Connel,  of  Glasgow.  The 
chief  merits  which  the  author  claims  for  this  manual  are 
those  of  simplicity  and  methodical  arrangement;  and  in 
these  respects  it  is  decidedly  a  work  of  a  superior  order. 
The  rules,  as  they  ought  always  to  be  in  a  school-book, 
are  few  and  short— and  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
little  volume  is  occupied  by  the  examples  and  exercises, 
which  will  be  found  to  afford  by  far  the  most  efficient 
means  of  teaching  and  impressing  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  pupil  those  numerous  exceptions  from  the 
general  rules,  tlie  enumeration  and  discussion  of  which 
take  up  so  much  space  in  the  ordinary  treatises.  We 
also  find  a  vein  of  good  sense  running  through  the 
book,  and  at  least  a  tendency  to  break  away  from 
the   merely  conventional  land-marks  of  his  subject, 
whicli  is  creditable  to  the  author's  sagacity  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought.     For  instance,  in  treating  of 
orthography,  which  is  formally  arranged,  according  to 
ancient  use  and  wont,  as  the  first  of  the  four  parts  of 
grammar,  he  remarks,  that  "  liad  it  not  been  for  the 
mere  sake  of  uniformity,  the  whole  subject  would  have 
been  passed  over  as  not  .-strictly  connected  with  grammar, 
properly  so  called."    Orthography,  or  spelling,  is  no 
more  a  ])art  of  grammar  than  calligraphy,  or  penman- 
ship.   Tlie  one  art  or  science  may  be  a  very  useful 
introduction  or  appendage  to  the  other  ;  it  may  be  de- 
sirable or  requisite  that  every  person  who  learns  one 
should  learn  both  ;  but  no  logical  definition  can  compre- 
hend both  as  parts  of  the  same  single  department  of 
knowledge.    The  same  observations  apply  to  the  com- 
monly-received fourth  part  of  grammar — Prosody — which 
is  really  no  more  a  part  of  grammar  than  music  is.  And 
even  a  great  de;il  of  what  is  in  most  treatises  given  under 
the  head  of  Syntax,  does  not  belong  to  that  head,  or  to 
any  other  head  of  grammar  at  all,  but  to  the  art  of  oratory 
or  rhetoric,  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  study.  Gram- 
mar is  simply  the  science  of  the  distinctive  characters 
and  inflections  of  the  difl'erent  parts  of  speech,  and  of 
their  correct  juxtaposition  in  sentences.     It  has  no 
more  to  do  with  tlie  right  spelling  of  words,  than  it  lias 
with  their  right  jironunciatioii  ;  nor  with  their  musical 
arrangement  in  verse,  than  with  any  other  part  of  the 
art  of  poetry  ;  nor  with  what  are  called  the  figures  of 
rhetoric  (except  in  so  far  as  they  involve  peculiarities  of 
constructiun),  than  with  the  figures  of  logic. 

The  other  day  the  proposer  of  one  of  the  candidates 
for  a  seat  in  parliament,  recommended  him,  in  a  speech 
from  the  hustings,  as,  among  other  qualifications,  having 
"  fine  principles  of  religion."  The  crowd  at  once  caught 
the  absurdity  of  the  expression,  and  the  orator  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cry  of  "  That's  bad  grammar."  Now, 
although  the  expression,  "  fine  principles  of  religion,"  is 
very  great  nonsense — as  great  nonsense  as  red  principles 
of  religion,  or  blue  principles  of  religion — it  is,  in  point 


of  mere  grammar,  unexceptionable.  But  still  the  critic 
who  denounced  it  as  bad  grammar  was  oidy  using  that 
term  in  the  same  licentious  sense  in  which  it  ;ippcars  to 
be  understood  by  most  of  those  who  write  books  about 
the  science  of  which  it  is  the  name.  Under  the  title  of  a 
system  of  grammar,  they  give  us  not  nieiely  that,  but, 
in  addition,  mixed  up  with  and  confusing  their  gram- 
matical exfiosilions,  a  quantity  of  odds  and  ends  from 
liall-a  dozen  other  arts  and  sciences,  with  regard  to  any 
one  of  which,  of  course,  only  the  most  imperfect,  some- 
times only  the  most  false  or  misleading,  views  can  be 
thus  communicated. 

Omitting  all  other  considerations,  nothing  can  be 
more  important  to  the  easy  and  eft'eetive  teaching 
of  any  department  of  knowledge,  than  the  drawing 
correctly  and  distincily  around  it  the  line  which  se- 
parates it  from  other  departments.  "Without  this,  nei- 
ther masternor  pupil  can  have  clear  notions  of  what  they 
are  about  ;  a  haze  overspreads  the  whole  subject,  which 
must  keep  their  views  of  every  part  of  it  always  in  some 
degree  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  The  process,  espe- 
cially, of  learning  the  grammar  of  anv  language  would 
be  very  greatlv  shortened  and  facilitated,  if  it  were  only 
well  understood  and  remembered  what  grannnar  really 
is.  And  above  all,  the  grammar  of  the  pupil's  own  lan- 
guage might  in  this  way  be  so  much  simjilified,  that  it 
might  probably  be  learned  by  him  in  as  many  days  as  it 
now  commonly  costs  him  months.  Grammar,  however, 
in  its  scientific  form,  is  not  a  study  for  a  mere  child  ; 
much  of  its  substance,  and  even  of  its  technicalities, 
may  be  incidentally  explained  to  pupils,  however  young; 
but  no  systematic  exposition  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  science,  ought  to  be  attempted  before  the  age  of 
the  development  of  those  jiowers  of  generalization  and 
abstract  reasoning,  upon  which  the  apprehension  of  all 
science,  properly  so  called,  depends. 

The  "  second  edition,  revised,"  of  '  A  Manual  of 
English  Grammar,  Philosophical,  and  Pnictical,  with 
Exercises,  adapted  to  the  Analytical  mode  of  Tuition 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  M'Culloch,  A.M.,  minister  of  Kelso, 
is  a  much  more  ambitious  performance  than  any  of  those 
we  have  yet  noticed  ;  and  we  must  defer  the  examination 
of  it  till  another  week. 


MRS.  NORTON'S  NOVEL. 

The  "Wife,  and  Woman's  Reward.    3  vols.  !ivo.    London  :  Saun- 
ders and  Otley. 

This  book  ought  to  have  been  called  in  the  title-page, 
'  Woman's  Reward,  and  the  Wife,'  for  the  former  story 
not  only  stands  first  in  order,  but  occupies  two  volumes, 
whereas  '  The  Wife'  brings  up  the  rear  in  the  thinl  and 
last  volume.  A  striking  title  to  a  novel  is,  however,  half 
the  battle,  and  booksellers  are  to  be  excused  so  innocent 
a  ruse-de- guerre  as  a  mere  transposition  of  names. 

Though  not  of  that  class  of  works  of  fiction  which  we 
most  admire,  the  two  tales  are  written  with  considerable 
s])irit  and  elegance,  and  are  about  the  best  of  all  the 
new  stories  we  have  read  this  year.  They  are  the 
production  of  the  Honourable  filrs.  Norton,  who  has  the 
advantage  (if  it  be  one)  of  knowing  sometliing  of  the 
fashion.'ible  world  she  describes.  If  this  book,  and  a 
thousand-and-one  recent  books  like  it,  are  admitted  to 
convey  faithful  pictures  of  aristocratic  life,  what  becomes 
of  Isaac  Tomkins  and  Peter  Jenkins  ?  Surely  they  are 
the  mildest  of  censors,  or  no  censors  at  all. 


HOGG'S  NEW  TALES. 

Tales  of  tlie  Wars  of  Jlontrose.  By  James  Hogg,  Esq.,  Author 
of 'Tlie  Queen's  Wake.'  3  vols.  8vo.  London:  Jiinies  Coch- 
rane and  Co. 

We  can  say  little  in  fiivour  of  these  tales,  and  are  not 
disposed  lo  say  much  against  them,  albeit  that  their 
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eccentric  ai.thor  has  made  several  recent  exhibitions  of 
linnselt,  caicuialed  rallier  to  iriilate  tlian  to  ^ootiie 
criticism. 

To  his  want  of  taste,  good  sense,  and  ordinary  moral 
j.erception,  we  have  Ion-  been  accustomed,  but  the 
dreamy  drauimg  dulness  he  displays  in  these  narra- 
tives is,  confess,  rather  new,  and  allogetlier  too  much 
lor  us.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  ^nay  have  more 
patience  with  them.  The  three  volumes' contain  six 
stones  relatmg  to  the  wars  of  the  Covenanters,  and  to 
that  extraordinary  man  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  who  for 
the  fu  st  tune  snice  he  has  figured  in  iiislorv,  tradition,  or 
fiction.  IS  made  an  uninteresting,  vulgar. "common-,,Iace 
character.    James  Hogg  ur  at  least,  ha,  had  his 

merits  ;  but  tor  the  conception  and  delineation  of  such  a 
p-rsonage,  or  for  any  part  of  the  really /uV/or/c«/ ro- 
mance he  is  no  more  fit  than  he  is  to  dance  a  vas-dc 
(len  t  at  the  Opera-house  with  a  Ronzi  or  a  Tagiioni. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Socieh/.—Thz  thirteenth 
anmversary  oi  tins  sociely  occurred  on  Mondav,  M^y  n  h 
1  he  chair  was  to  have  been  taken  by  Lord  John  Russell- 
Hit  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  official  business' 
he  was  prevented  attendino:,  and  it  was  tilled  by  Lord 
Brou-ham  who  was  received  with  the  most  cordial  cheers 
as  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  society.    The  renort  of 

KMnst.tution  stated,  that  incix.asingsuccess  had  at  ended 
he  eftorts  o  the  society  in  dittusinc.  (he  means  of  educa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  Lord  Urou^^ham  in  the 
course  ol  his  observations,  remarked  that  it  was  the  dntv 
01  government  to  interpose  m  the  work  of  education,  but 
with  an  impartial  hand,  and  by  aiding  the  exertions  of 
this  and  similar  societies.  wun^  ui 

Harp  Alley  School,  London.~On  Wednesday,  May  13 
an  examination  took  place  at  this  school,  which  at  pre- 
sent affords  the  means  of  instruction  to  considerably  more 
than  200  boys,  many  of  whose  parenls  belong  to  ti  e 
poorest  classes.  The  objects  of  the  system  pursued  are 
to  convey  useful  and  necessary  information,  and  to  form' 
virtuous  habits  and  religions  principles.  The  indications 
01  success  which  the  examination  afforded,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess ol  the  first  object,  were  on  the  whole  gratifyin.-  and  we 
were  glad  to  observe,  that  the  elements  of  geo4',.hy  a  d 
drawing  lormed  prominent  branches  of  instn.ction  I 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  efforts 
to  imbue  he  boys  with  riirht  principles  are  not  made  in 

lac-^hfates  their  obtaining  of  advantageous  employment  • 
and  It  IS  even  a  matter  of  complaint  among  parentTvvho 
are  less  anxious  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  who  e 
children  have  not  attended  the  school,  that  the  boys  iVom 
Harp  Alley  en.^ross  all  the  best  situations  in  (he^leiT- 
bourhood.  In  this  way  the  question  of  education  may 
siknitly  work  its  way.  until  it  even  produces  the  same  re^ 
suits  as  the  compulsory  system  of  Prussia.  It  would  be 
unjust  not  to  mention  how  much  the  school  is  indebted  for 
M^WSlll^:.^'''  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 

State  of  Education  in  England.-ln  183.5,  in  pursuance 
ol  a  resoluho^n  passed  by  the  House  of  Common  7lie 

ciS,7to  tf'*''°'*''  "rr,  Department  addresse  l  a 
ciicni.ir  to  the  overseers  ot  the  poor  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom.  requestinUnswers  to  ^a  '  ies 
ot  questions  concerning  the  state  of  education.  These 
answers  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Hickman,  and  as  far  as 
eighteen  counties  are  concerned,  are  now  published!  The 
following  are  the  general  results  of  the  inquiry  -T  e 
counties  are  Bedford.  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge  Ohes  er 
Cornwal  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derby,  Devon  Dorset 
li-ssex,  Gloucester  Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon  Ken  ' 
and  Lancaster  and  their  population  amonnfs  to  S^O  5  ' 
rhe  U  tal  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction  in 

uld  rTn^'S'r"  '''''''  ■  t'"  --"e 

c  11  tlrtn  in  the  Sunday  schools  is  G31,5'22  makino-  a  tntnl 

ot  1 , 1 40„36 1 .    In  1 8 1 8  the  number  of  schol    s  n  t^ic^ ,  a  iv 

.schools  >vas  271,091;  increase  95  per  cent    Vl"e  tS 
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May, 

Th^'^r.^^'f''^  '"'"'•'2:, ;  increase  37  per  cent 

? l  i-  DaHv  "^'r'r''  'bllows:-Infant  School  : 

To  d'o^oS  ^S""^-^'   V'^-J' :  «""''=^y  Schools.  62-1 
In  1 1      '         7'^  number  of  lendine  libraries  attached 

0  these  schools  is  lOGo.    In  1818  the  number  of  day 

tr^::rr""l'uT'  is,  therefore. 

per  cent  /  e.  the  number  of  schools  has  doubled  in 
amount  during  the  last  seventeen  years.    In  18  8  the 

cent.    The  21,964  day  and  Sunday  schools  established  in 

1  e  above-mentioned  eighteen  counties  are  suppS  n 
ml  2  rS^'"r'"r?'"^''"*  1 ''25  day  schools" 

1       ;  .V     hi  ''^  '."dowment ;  80  inland  schools 

tion,  933  infnnt  schools,  10,936  day  schools,  and  46  Sun- 
hxy  schools,  by  payments  from  the  scholars  and  141  n- 
ant  schools,  946  day  schools,  and  331  Sunday  schools  by 
subscriptions  and  payments  of  the  scholars  united.  ^ 
Chester  Mechanics  Institute.- M  one  of  the  preliminarv 
meetings  of  the  friends  of  this  institution,  Mr  WardeU 

por  ed  by  the  members  of  mechanics'  institutes,  that,  out 
ot  1206  members  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics' Insti  ute 
only  two  belonged  to  such  unions:  127/.  have  been  rel 
ceived  as  donations  to  this  institution,  making,  with  the 
2  6,/.  subscription  of  60  or  70  quarterly  members,  the  sum 
ol  1/3/.  Us.,  with  which  to  commence  operations. 

Louth  Mechanics'  Institute.~On  Monday,  April  oQth 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  took  place,  at  w'hich 
ffrat.fying  proofs  were  afforded  of  the  rapid  prog.'es  w I  cS 
j  has  made.  The  total  number  of  members  s  2^14,  and  he 
library  already  consists  of  469  volumes.  Classes  are  in  act i! 
V.  y  lor  the  study  of  chemistry,  botany,  stenoc^raphy  r^u- 

f.L  r"  '''^'""'^       hore  testimony  to  the  ?dva,^ 

tages  resulting  from  mechanics'  institutions!  He  remarked 
amongs  other  thinc^s,  that  "  the  acknowled^red  qTian  fly 
of  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  ^ood  that  had  been  ,  o 
duced  by  them  was  immense;  and  the  quantity  of  ev  so 
ma  1  as  never  to  have  been  clearly  established,  even  with  ^ 
tiibule.'-"'  ''"'^  microscopic  malignity  couM  con-  ' 

Ilolbeck  Youths  Guardian  Society.— We  have  alreadv  ' 
described  his  institution  in  No.  41  o?  the  '  PrbHnS  ' 
chme.     1  he  library  now  contains  630  volumes,  and  230 
boys  and  g.rls  have  entered  themselves  as  readers  by  the 
l^X^i  '"r\!'^""f  ^  "■eel^'y  subscriptfon  of 

Fverv  5h  ""q^-  .  a^l"lescent' schools  are  full 

Every  other  Saturday  an  instructive  and  entertainin-  lee - 
ure  IS  delivered  ;  and  130  parents,  overlookers,  and  friends 
have  subscribed  their  names,  pledging  themseh-es  to  witch 
the  n  Tl!""  ^I'f'^of  the  rising  generation  around 
hem.  The  manufacturers  and  mill-o^yneI•s  have  assisted 
the  development  of  the  society  in  the  most  liberalmaner 
and  other  manufacturing  villages  in  the  neighbourhod  a  -e 
hkely  soon  to  possess  similar  institutions  A  branch 
society  already  exists  at  Wortley,  where  not  fewer  than 
200  persons  assemble  at  the  Saturday  evening  lecture 

^"^ll^S'  ^"^  ^  ^^-^^'-^ 

Gratuitous  School  of  Art  at  Birmingham.-M^ny  of  the 
ni-Tt  1  f institutions  for  the  diffusion 
ol  a.t  at  wdnch  mechanicnl  and  professional  drawin-  is 
aught  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  it  is  well  knS«? 
hat  some  ol  the  manufactures  of  our  neighbours  have  at 
imes  obtained  a  prelerenee  over  ours  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  taste  with  which  the  patterns  have  been  de 
signed.  We  hope  that  the  means  of  improving  themselves 
in  their  respective  avocations  will  in  time  be  more  exten- 
s  vely  enjoyed  by  the  artizans  of  this  country,  and  that 
they  will  be  thus  enatjled  to  contend  with  those  of  France 
on  more  equal  terms.  As  a  step  towards  this  end  we  re- 
tcard  with  much  pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  school  at 
Birmingham,  nndcr  the  denomination  of  the  •  Antinue 
Academy,  at  which  the  applicant  ha.s  only  to  show  that 
he  has  made  some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  drawin-  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  the  institution  '^For 
his  purpose  he  will  be  required  to  present  a  drawing  from 
the  antique  ol  a  head,  hand,  and  foot.  The  collection  of 
casts  IS  said  to  be  very  good,  and  the  students  will  have 
advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  at  the  Royal  Academy 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Dr.  Lardner's  Lecture  on  Hal!ey"s  Comet.  (Concluded.) 
In  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  Halley's 
comet  in  1682,  and  its  predicted  return  in  1758,  the 
mathematical  sciences  had  been  cultivated  with  an  ar- 
dour and  success  by  wliich  they  were  enabled  to  meet 
all  the  demands  to  which  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravi- 
tation had  given  birth.  Euler,  d"Alembert,  and  Clairaut 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  splendid  ca- 
reer. At  the  request  of  Lalande,  an  astronomer  of  great 
celebrity,  Clairaut,  the  last-named  of  this  eminent  trium- 
virate, was  induced  in  the  year  1  757 — a  year  before  the 
predicted  appearance— to  undertake  the  calculation  of  the 
effect  of  Jupiter's  action  on  tbe  comet  during  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  then  taking  place,  and  that  which  preceded. 
Lalande  himself  undertook  the  prodigious  labour  of  the 
astronomical  and  arithmetical  part  of  the  calculation, 
leaving  the  strictly  mathematical  part  to  Clairaut.  It 
was  Lalande's  singular  fortune  to  be  assisted  in  his  Hercu- 
lean task  by  a  lady— Madame  Lepaute,  the  wife  of  an 
eminent  watchmaker  in  Paris — and  who  engaged  in  the 
task  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  which  astonished  both 
Lalande  and  Clairaut : — 

"  DiirinfT  six  months,"  says  Lalande,  "  we  calculated  from 
morning  till  night,  sometimes  at  meals,  tlie  consequence  of  which 
Tvas,  that  1  contracted  an  iUness  which  changed  my  constitution 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  The  assistance  rendered  hy  Ma- 
dame Lepaute*  was  sucli,  that  without  her  we  never  could  have 
dared  to  undertake  this  enormous  labour,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  calculate  for  every  degree  and  fur  150  years  the  distance  and 
force  of  each  of  the  two  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  respect 
to  the  comet." 

These  data  having  been  at  length  completed,  Clairaut, 
fearful  that  the  comet  would  appear  befoie  he  had  made 
his  mathematical  prediction,  hastened  his  calculations  ; 
and,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  on  the  14tli  of 
November,  1758,  announced  that  Halley's  comet  would 
arrive  at  its  perihelion  on  the  ISth  of  April  next  year— 1  759. 
Subsequent  calculations  enabled  him  to  correct  this  pre- 
diction, and  to  fix  the  4th  of  April  as  the  day  on  which  the 
comet  would  be  at  its  nearest  distance  to  the  sun,  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  imperfection  of  his  method  might 
cause  an  error  as  great  as  one  month.  It  will  add  to  our 
admiration  of  this  wonderful  prediction  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  modern  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  masses  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  wrongly  estimated  at 
the  time  of  Clairaut;  and  a  conjecture  of  his,  that  proba- 
bly some  U7idisc()vered  planet  of  our  system,  revolving  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  Saturn,  would  by  its  gravity  perturb  the 
comet,  has  been  accurately  fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hersciiel. 
This  new  planet  revolves  round  the  sun  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

The  excitement  of  the  scientific  world,  as  the  predicted 
time  approached,  was  gieat.  "  The  astronomers,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  never  slept.''  Lalande, "  who  took  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  comet  very  warmly  to  heart,"  was  in  despair 
lest  its  diminished  brilliancy  should  raise  doubts  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  its  actual  existence. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,"  says  he,  '•  that  it  will  return  ;  and  even 
if  astronomers  cannot  see  it,  they  will  not  therefore  lie  the  less 
convinced  of  its  presence;  they  know  that  the  faintness  of  its 
liffht,  its  great  distance,  and  pei  liaps  even  bad  weather,  may  keep 
it  from  our  view  ;  but  the  world  will  tiud  it  difficult  to  l)elieve  us  ; 
they  will  place  this  discovery,  which  has  done  so  much  honour  to 
modern  philosopliy,  among  the  number  of  chance  predictions. 

*  Clairaut  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Madame  Lapaute  in 
liis  memoir  on  the  subject — a  suppression  which  Lalande  attri- 
butes to  the  jealous  inlhience  of  another  lady  to  wliom  Clair, 
ant  wa»  attaclied.  Tlie  labours  of  ]\Iadanie  Lapaute  in  the  work 
of  calculation  (for  she  also  assisted  Lalande  in  constructing  his 
Epiiemeridi-s),  at  length  so  weakened  her  sight  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  desist.  She  died  in  1788,  when  attending  upon  her  hus- 
band, who  liad  become  insane ;  aiul  her  name  is  now  justly 
honoured  hy  the  admirers  of  lemale  talent.  See  two  notes  to  the 
Art.'  Halley's  Oimut,'  Compiniion  lo  tlie  Alinannc,  for  1835,  j).  11. 
See  also  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in  tbe  numlier  of  the 
Edinburgh  lieview  just  published — evidently  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Lardner.  Li  the  present  report,  we  indiiferently  adopt  the 
phraseology  of  the  written  article  and  that  of  the  Doctor's  viai 
voce  lecture. 


We  shall  see  discussions  spring  up  again  In  the  colleges,  contemi>t 
among  the  ignorant,  terror  among  the  people,  aiul  seventy  six 
years  will  roll  away  l)efoie  there  will  be  another  opjiortunity  of 
removing  all  doubt." 

Tlie  first  person  that  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  comet  was 
a  small  farmer  near  Dresden,  who  had  cultivated  astro- 
nomy—George  Palitzch  (concerning  whom  see  the 'Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,'  Library  of  Entei- 
taining  Knowledge),  "  a  peasant  by  station,"  says  Sir  .1. 
Herschel,  "an  astronomer  by  nature."  On  the  night  of 
Christmas  day,  1758,  he  first  made  the  discovery,  which 
he  announced  next  daj'  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  an  astronomer  of 
Dresden,  who  went  to  Palifzch's  cottage,  and  with  Pali- 
tzch's  eiglit-feet  telescope  saw  the  comet  on  the  evenings 
of  the  27th  and  28th  of  December.  An  astronomer  at 
Leipzic  observed  the  comet  a  few  days  afterwards — 

"  but  jealous  of  his  discovery,  as  a  lover  of  his  mistress,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  Pontecoulaut,  "  or  a  miser  of  his  treasure,  he  would 
not  share  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  solitary  pleasure  of  fol- 
lowing the  body  iu  its  course  from  day  to  day,  while  his  contem- 
poraries throughout  Europe  were  vainly  directing  their  anxious 
search  after  it  to  other  quarters  of  the  heavens." 

It  was  discovered  by  Messier,  known  by  the  nickname 
of  the  Comet-ferret  (having  been  the  first  to  observe  twelve 
appearances  of  comets),  on  the  21st  of  January,  1759,  and 
soon  after  in  various  places  by  other  observers.  Its  course 
being  now  closely  watched,  it  was  found  to  arrive  at  its 
perihelion  on  the  13th  of  March,  1  759,  exactly  twenty- 
three  days  before  the  time  named  by  Clairaut  in  his  cor- 
rected prediction.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Euler  went 
afterwards  over  the  calculation  of  Clairaut,  and  found  that 
by  more  attention  to  minute  circumstances  he  might  have 
been  within  nineteen  days  of  the  truth.  The  actions  of 
the  Earth  and  Uianus  have  been  shown  also  to  affect  the 
comet  sensibly.  As  we  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of 
this  paper,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  tail  in  our 
northern  hemis]3here ;  its  nucleus  wa.s,  however,  very 
l)rilliant  and  well-distinguislied  from  the  surrounding  ne- 
bulosity.   It  finally  disappeared  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

And  this  brings  us  to  its  next  appearance  in  the 
present  year.  During  the  seventy-six  years  of  its  ab- 
sence, the  science  of  analysis,  more  especially '  in  its 
application  to  physical  astronomy,  has  made  prodigious 
advances,  which  have  been  niiiinly  attributed  to  the 
encouragement  and  direction  given  by  the  learned 
societies  on  the  Continent  (England,  the  country  of 
Newton,  has,  shame  to  say,  little  share  in  the  honour) 
with  regard  to  the  several  questions  affecting  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  iieavens  requiring  elucidation.  In  1  778  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciencesoffered  a  prize  forthe  best  essay 
on  the  jneans  of  determining  the  perturbations  to  which 
comets  are  exposed  in  their  colirse.  A  splendid  memoir, 
which  was  crowned,  from  Lagrange,  was  the  result  of  thi.s 
prize,  v\  hich  is  admitted  by  the  scientific  world  as  furnishing 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  In  1820,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Turin  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  applica- 
tion of  Lagrange's  formula  to  the  comet  of  Halley.  The 
prize  was  awarded  by  M.  Danioiseau.  In  1820,  the  French 
Institute  proposed  a  similar  prize,  which  was,  we  believe, 
carried  away  by  M.  de  PontKconlant.  Our  countryman, 
Mr.  Lubbock,  has  also  applied  himself  to  correcting  the 
elements  of  this  cornet.  According  to  M.  Damoiseau,  Hal- 
ley's comet  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion— that  is,  the 
nearest  distance  to  the  sun — on  the  4th  of  next  November; 
Pontecoulaut  fixes  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November 
as  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage  ;  while  Mr.  Lubbock 
says  it  will  reach  its  nearest  distance  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber. The  grounds  or  causes  of  the  difference  of  result  at 
which  these  eminent  men  have  arrived  have  been  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Lubbock  (note  on  Halley's  comet,  '  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac,'  1835J : — 

"  Tlie  elements  of  tlie  comet,  on  its  next  apparition  (says  he), 
which  is  expected  iu  tlie  autumn  of  1835,  depend  upon  the  accu- 
rate solution  of  two  problems,  which  both  involve  tedious  calcula- 
tions, viy,.— first,  tlie  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit 
in  1759,  by  means  r)f  the  oliservations  made  at  that  time;  and, 
secondly,  the  determination  of  the  alteration  which  those  ele- 
ments uudei'go  between  1759  and  1835.  The  elements  were  cal- 
culated, in  1759,  by  several  astronomers,  with  sufficient  precision 
to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  comet  with  that  of  1(;;{2,  witliout, 
however,  emjiloving  observations  throughout  the  extent  of  tlio 
comet's  apparition,  and  leaving  this  problem  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.'' 
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Mr.  Luhbock  accordin£;ly  undertook  to  ascertain  the 
orhil  which  the  comet  Jollaired  in  1  759  (<a  point  which  was 
assumed,  byMM.de  Pontccoulant  and  Danioiseau,  as  cor- 
rectly given  by  contemporary  observers),  by  means  of  such 
observations  as  liad  been  recorded  of  the  time.  Dr.  Ro- 
senberger,  another  eminent  inquirer  in  the  same  field,  liad 
some  time  bei'ore  undertaken  a  similar  investigation. 

"  I  iiiidertook  (savs  Mr.  Lubbock)  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
tlie  elements  for  175[(.  Tliis  jiroblem  bad  been  left  iintoiidied  by 
Messrs.  PonteLOulant  and  Datnoisenu,  who,  on  the  other  liand, 
have  cak'ulati-(l  the  alterations  ol'tbe  elements,  which  is  the  more 
laborious  prublem  of  the  two.  1  mention  these  circumstances,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  he  supposed  that  my  results  are  at  variance 
with  theirs.  This  remai  k  is  not  applicable  to  the  results  cif  Dr. 
Kosenherger,  wlio  has  bestowed  ijreat  labour  npon  the  theory  of 
this  comet,  ha\  ing  determined  the  elements  for  175!),  with  great 
attention  to  minute  circumstances.  It  is  to  lie  wished  that  some 
ccimpetent  and  impartial  person  woidd  tindertake  to  decide  whe- 
ther my  elements  or  those  of  Dr.  Rosenberger  better  fit  the 
observations  made  in  l/oDj  i'ud  this  question  might  easily  be  set 
at  rest.  JVIietlitr  t/ie  perliirhatioiis  of  il/.  Dunioiseau,  HI.  de 
Ponltcvu/a/it,  or  of  Dr.  Roaeiiberyer  are  llw  best,  is  a  point  much 
}?wre  difficult  to  decide ;  and,  at  any  rate,  until  tlie  comet  has  re- 
appeared, it  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment." 

On  the  whole,  then,  says  Dr.  Lardner,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  certain  that  Halley's  comet  will  be- 
come visible  in  every  part  of  Europe  about  the  latter  end 
of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  next— that  is  to 
say,  more  than  two  months  before  its  arrival  at  that  point 
where  it  will  be  nearest  to  the  sun.  Its  situation  will  also 
hL'favDurable  \q  the  splendour  of  its  appearance.  It  will 
most  probably  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  with  a  duller  light  than 
that  of  a  planet,  and  surrounded  with  a  pale  nebulosity, 
which  will  slightly  impair  its  splendour.  On  the  night  of 
the  3rd  of  Octobei',  aliout  midnight  (the  calculations  of 
M.  de  Pontccoulant  are  the  basis  of  this  statement),  it  will 
appear  in  the  east,  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  degrees : 
and  will  be  little  above  a  line  joining  the  bright  star  called 
Castor,  with  the  star  a  in  the  Great  Bear.  Between  that  hour 
and  sunrise  it  will  ascend  the  firmament,  and  will  cross  tlie 
meridian  near  the  zenith  of  London  about  sunrise.  On  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  October  the  comet  will  approach  the 
well-known  constellation,  Charles's  Wain  ;  —  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  11th,  will  pass  directly  through  the 
seven  conspicuous  stars  of  that  constellation.  In  our 
latitude,  this  constellation  never  sets,  and  accordingly  the 
comet  may  lie  looked  for  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  But 
the  time  most  favourable  for  its  appearance  will  be  on  the 
7th,  before  the  commencement  of  the  morning  twilight ; 
on  the  9th,  at  any  time  in  the  absence  of  twilight,  when  it 
will  pass,  during  the  night,  from  the  north-west  to  the 
north-east,  its  altitude  not  however  exceeding  35  degrees  ; 
and  on  the  11th,  alter  the  close  of  the  evening  twilight, 
when  it  will  be  seen  approaching  the  constellation  of  the 
Crown,  in  a  direction  a  little  north-west,  and  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  30  degrees. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  the  comet  will  plunge 
among  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  disappear,  and  will  not 
issue  from  them  on  the  other  side  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Soon  after  it  will  disapjiear  altogether;  and  the 
dark  silence  of  the  grave  will  have,  passed  over  the  pre- 
sent race  of  observers,  ere  its  next  apparition — some  7r) 
years  hence — engages  the  attention  of  an  "  enlightened 
public." 

There  are  many  other  points  of  Dr.  Lardner's  lectures 
bearing  upon  the  general  subject  of  comets— without  ex- 
clusive reference  to  that  of  Halley— which  we  had  in- 
tended to  notice  ;  but  the  unusual  length  of  this  paper 
warns  us  to  cut  short.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  them 
on  a  favourable  opportunity. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  comets  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Some  inge- 
nious conjectures  have  been  offered— of  which  that  of 
Newton,  that  they  are  the  aliment  by  which  suns  are 
sustained,  seems  to  be  as  plausible  as  any  other — except- 
ing perhaps  the  nebulous  theoiy  of  Laplace,  which  has 
been  elegantly  explained  by  M.  de  Pontccoulant,  in  the 
pamphlet  before  cited. 

With  regard  to  the  nimiber  of  comets  which  belong  to 
our  system.  Dr.  Lardner  made  a  most  astounding  state- 
ment, on  the  authority  of  M.  Arago.  M.  Arago  reasons 
thus: — The  number  of  ascertained  comets  which,  at  their 
least  distance,  pass  -within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  the 


nearest  planet,  is  30.  Now  our  most  remote  planet, 
Uranus,  is  49  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  Mer- 
cury ;  consecpiently  a  globe,  of  w  hich  the  sun  is  the  centre, 
and  whose  surface  would  pass  through  the  orbit  of  Uranus, 
would  include  a  span  greater  than  a  globe  whose  surface 
only  reached  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  in  tlie  proportion  of  the 
cube  of  49  to  1  — that  is,  of  1  17,649  to  L  Assuming  the 
uniform  distribution  of  comets,  it  will  follow,  that  for 
every  comet  included  within  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  will  be  1 1 7,649  comets  similarly  included 
within  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Then  as  there  are  30  ascer- 
tained in  the  former  case,  we  have  117,049X30  =  3,529,470 
within  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 

In  order  to  niake  the  popular  history  of  Halley's  comet 
as  perfect  as  is  compatible  with  our  limits,  we  sliall  quote 
the  following  Table  of  its  apparitions  from  M.  de  Pontc- 
coulant : — 

PRESUMED  APPARITIONS  IN  PAST  AGES. 

Rcmaik.iblc  events  with  wliicli  the  comets  were 
cunueeleil  by  the  ifjnovanee  of  observers. 

Birth  of  Mithridates. 
Six  revolutions  unrecorded  in  the  interval. 
A  comet,  with  a  horrible  aspect,  its  tail 

seeming  to  touch  the  earth. 
Rome  taken  by  the  Goths. 
Five  revolutions  unrecorded. 


Aiipaiition. 

Year. 

Isl; 

1.30  (li.c.) 

2n(l 

323  (a.d.) 

3rd 

399 

4  th 

.5r)0 

Tjth 

9:i0 

iit)\ 

10051 

7th 

I2:w/ 

«th 

1305 

Three  do. 


do. 


Aiipaiition.  Year. 


Comet  with  a  frightful  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  plague. 

Apparitions  of  the  Comet  which  bear  the  impress  of 
identity. 

Observations. 
A  comet  of  unheard-of  magnitude,  with  a 
tail  which  covered  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
terval between  the    horizon    and  the 
zenith.  This  comet  having  appeared  just 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mohammed  II.,  it  and  the  Tui  ks  were, 
in  the  same  bull,  exorcised  by  the  pope. 
Oliserved  by  Appian,  an  astronomer  of 
Ingolstadt,  who  sought  in  it  a  proof  of 
his  doctrine  that  the  tails  of  comets  are 
always  turned  from  the  sun. 
Observed  by  the  celebrated  Kepler  and 

Logomontanus. 
Observed  by  Halley,  Cassini,  and  others. 
Return  predicted  by  Ilalley  and  Clairaut. 
Return  expected. 


10th 


11th 


12th 

13th 
]4th 
loth 


145C 


1531 


1007 

1C82 
1759 
1835 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  &  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  27 tit  of  April. 

At  this  meeting,  M.  Desbassyns  de  Richemont  stated 
that  he  intended,  in  a  short  time,  to  present  a  Memoir 
relating  to  the  anhydrous  compounds  which  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper  form  with  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  Among  other  applications  of  these  investiga- 
tions, is  that  of  the  blue  or  purple  colour  assumed  by 
sidphuric  acid  when  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  in  presence  of  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  in  that 
menstruum,  as  a  test  for  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  either 
free  or  combined.  By  this  test,  the  presence  of  even  the 
two-liundred-thousandth  part  of  nitric  acid  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  detected,  or  of  one  twenty-four-thousandth  part  in 
an  aqueous  solution.  By  the  ordinary  jirocesses,  the  ])re- 
sence  of  a  qifantity  more  minute  than  the  five-hundredth 
part  is  not  ascertained.  M.  Desbassyns  de  Richemont 
has  profited  by  this  delicacy  in  the  construction  of  a 
nitrometer,  analogous  to  the  chlorometers  and  alkali- 
meters,  by  which  to  put  the  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda 
of  commerce  to  the  proof.  He  has  also  applied  it  to 
ascertain  the  formation  of  the  nitric  acid  from  the  passage 
of  the  electric  spark,  and  has  in  this  found  the  first 
positive  character  for  nitrogen  yet  indicated.  He  has 
also  found  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  nitric  from 
the  nitrous  acid,  when  in  solution;  and  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  very  minute  portions  of  iron  or  copper  in 
sulphuric  acid  or  mercury. 

M.  L.  Dulbur  read  an  Analysis  of  a  work  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Insects. 

]\I.  Boussingault  forwarded  from  Lyons  a  communica- 
tion on  the  composition  of  the  wax  of  the  palm-tree.  He 
first  observed  the  ^Yax-bearing  palm  upon  the  cordiUierai 
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of  Qiiindin,  where  it  p:rowf5  to  the  height  of  IGO  feet ;  tlie 
hmits  to  its  growth  appear  to  be,  in  these  latitudes,  be- 
tween 8000  and  1  0,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
trunk  is  covered,  for  its  entire  length,  with  a  coating  of 
wax,  which  is  scraped  off.  By  boiling  in  water,  tlie  wax 
is  softened,  but  not  melted,  and  floats  upon  the  surface, 
while  the  impui'ities  subside.  To  tliis  substance  a  small 
proportion  of  tallow  is  sometimes  added  to  diminish  its 
brittleness,  and  in  this  state  it  is  formed  into  cakes  and 
wax  candles,  which  form  part  of  the  commerce  of  Car- 
tago.  Thus  ol)tained,  the  wax  is  yellow,  slightly  transpa- 
rent, almost  as  brittle  as  resin,  but  has  a  cellular  fracture. 
It  melts  at  a  temperature  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
Water,  and  burns  with  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  be- 
comes strongly  electrical  by  rubbing.  Hot  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  readily ;  on  cooling,  the  solution  yields  a  gela- 
tinous mass  :  ether  also  dissolves  it,  and  from  the  ethereal 
solution  feathers  of  a  silky  appearance  may  be  obtained  by 
careful  evaporation.  The  caustic  alkalies  do  not  readily  act 
upon  this  wax,  but  will  finally  dissolve  it.  Vauquelin  first 
examined  this  substance.  In  1825,  M.  Boussingault  con- 
cluded, fromthe  results  of  severalexperiments,that  the  w^ax 
of  the  palm  possesses  as  many  analogies  with  the  resin,  as 
with  wax  properly  so  called.  Since  tiien,  M.  Bonastra  has 
given  the  name  ceroxilline  to  a  suljstance  of  a  crystalline 
appearance  which  he  extracted  by  treatment  with  alcohol. 
M.  Boussingault's  recent  experiments  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  two  principles,  one  of  them  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  wax,  the  other  all  the  characteristics  of 
resin.  Being  imequally  soluble  in  alcohol,  they  may  be 
separated  by  its  means.  When  both  the  resin  and  the 
wax  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  menstruum,  an  insuf- 
ferably bitter  substance  remains  in  solution,  which  appears 
to  be  the  salt  of  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  but  has  not  been 
examined.  Tlie  resinous  principle  is  of  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture and  shining  whiteness.  The  extracted  wax  melts  at 
a  tempei-ature  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  is  then 
nearly  colourless  ;  it  has  all  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
chemical  properties  of  bees"-wax.  Its  composition,  com- 
pared with  bees'-wax,  is  stated  to  be  — 

Palm  Wax.  ]5ees'  Wax, 

Carbon        ...       812  818 

Hydrogen    ...        133  127 

Oxygen       •        .        .         51  55 


The  resinous  principle  requires  a  greater  heat  than  that  of 
boiling  water  for  fusion  ;  it  h;is  then  the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  amber  ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  alcohol;  it  also  dissolves  in  ether,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  The  composition,  as  deduced  from  analysis  with 
oxide  of  iron  is  carbon  831,  hydrogen  115,  oxygen  540  ; 
or  C.  '\  H.  ^\  O. 

M.  Payen  read  an  abstract  of  a  Memoir  on  f3tarcli. 

Meeting  uf  the  2Tth  of  April. 

M.  Savary  in  conjunction  with  M.  Arago  reported  upon 
a  Paper  on  the  periodical  currents  dependant  u\)a\\  the 
tides  in  tlie  Channel  and  the  neighbouring  seas.  He  con- 
siders that  attention  has  been  too  exckisively  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  while  other 
modiiying  circumstances,  as  for  instance  the  direction  of 
the  coast,  have  been  neglected.  M.  Beaupie  found  that 
between  Ostend  and  Calais,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  circumstances  of  the  latter  description  occasioned 
the  continuance  of  a  flux  current  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  high  tide.  Monier  observes,  that  between 
Cape  La  Hogue  and  the  x\urigny  Isles  the  current  is  seen 
to  take,  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  every  direction 
possible. 

M.  Dumas  read  an  extract  of  a  Memoir  upon  some  new 
forms  of  hydro-carbon,  obtained  by  acting  upon  naptha- 
line  with  nitric  acid. 

M.  Donne  read  a  second  Memoir  on  the  employment  of 
gelatine  as  an  article  of  food.  He  denies  its  nutritious 
quality,  stating  that,  in  experimenting  upon  dogs,  he  has 
always  found  it  insufficient  to  support  life,  but  resting 
chiefly  upon  the  Report  made  in  1831  by  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  among  whom  were  Messieurs 
Majendie  and  Dupuytren,  which  concludes  with  the  re- 
commendation, that  the  broth  for  the  ])atients  should  be 
made  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  gelatine  was  brought 
into  use.  Since  the  period  at  which  the  Report  was  made, 
the  use  of  gelatine  as  an  article  of  d.et  has  been  abandoned 
in  four  of  tlie  hospitals  of  Paris. 

M.  Poisson  read  a  Paper,  entitled  '  Researches  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Motion  of  Blood  in  the  Capillary 
Vessels.' 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Magnetic  nnil  Meteorological  Instilutions. — The  Russian  govern- 
ment have  directL'd  a  normal  observatory  for  tlie  instruction  of  a 
certain  number  of  cadets  in  magnetic  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations, to  lie  erected  and  attaclied  to  tlie  corps  of  miners  at  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  and  their  labours  are  to  be  connected  with  sinuil- 
taneous  ol)servations,  which  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  sons  of 
employes  at  the  mines  themselves.  A  complete  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observatory  is  also  to  be  constructed  at  Ekathe- 
rineburg,  and  the  requisite  instruments  are  forthwith  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  ot)servatories  of  the  same  description  already  built 
at  Nertshinsk  and  Utirnaul. — Juurnal  of  Education. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Valenciennes  will  distribute  the 
following  ])rizes  in  September  next; — 8/.  to  the  individual  who 
shall  establish,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  a  furnace  for  making 
cast-steel  suitable  f(u-  edge-tools  ;  8/.  to  the  author  of  the  best 
treatise  on  elementary  instruction ;  At.  for  the  best  musical 
composition;  il.  for  an  eulogy  in  verse  on  Madlle.  Duchesnois  ; 
besides  a  number  of  others  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  processes. 

M.Quetelet,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels,  has  commenced 
the  jHiblication  of  a  work,  which  is  to  be  continued  annuallv, 
under  tlie  title  of'  Annuaire  do  I'Observatoire  de  Bnixelles.'  It 
is  on  the  same  [ilan  as  the  Annual  published  by  the  French  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  contains  scientific  notices,  statistical  docu- 
ments relating  to  Belgium,  and  other  matter  of  a  general  and 
useful  nature. 

Ftiiwer  Markers,  Sfc. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Caen,  BI.  de  Magiieville  exhibited  a  /.inc  plate  with 
Idack  letters  upon  it,  which  he  had  exposed,  for  a  length  of  time, 
to  the  elffcts  of  the  open  air  and  rain,  without  any  perceptible 
detriment  to  the  words  inscribed  upon  it.  The  invention  was 
made  by  M..  Symon,  a  Brussels  botanist.  He  reiluces  equal  parts 
of  verdigris  and  sal-ammoniac  to  jiowder  ;  then  adds  a  fourth 
part  of  their  whole  quaiitity  of  lamp  black,  and  five  parts  of 
water;  after  mixing  the  composition  well  in  a  stone  mortar,  in 
doing  which  the  water  must  be  gradually  added,  the  substance  is 
ready  for  application  ;  but  it  inu.st  be  shaken  every  time  before  it 
is  used. 


The  Agrictiltural  Society  of  Boulogne-sin'-Mcr  has  voted  tlie 
sum  of  20/.  to  be  added  to  the  sum  of  180/.  already  proposed  in 
another  ([uarter,  for  a  Tj'eatise  on  the  subject  of  a  Railroad  be- 
tween Boulogne  and  Amiens. 

The  Comite  of  Arrondissement  at  Cahors  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  dialect  or  patois  in  the  diiferent  schools  of  the 
Arrondissement. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  nursery-ground  was  formed  at  Algiers 
with  a  view  of  naturalising  such  trees  as  flourish  in  climates  not 
much  dissimilar  to  that  jiart  of  Africa.  It  now  contains  13,000 
mulberry-trees,  and  5000  young  plants,  7400  olive-]dants,  11(!-1 
vai'ieties  of  fruit-trees,  a  plantation  of  sugar-canes,  the  plant  of 
the  indigo,  cotton,  ami  New  Zealand  flax,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  trees  and  shrubs  of  South  America  and  India. 

A  Literary  Societv  at  Caen  has  offered  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
value  of  12A,  for  the  best  Kssay  on  the  following  question: — ■ 
''  What  causes  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  literatm-e,  sciences,  arts,  and  industry  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  thirteenth  century 


New  Pum.icATioNS,  iiioM  Aputi.  8,  to  ]\Iay  8,  1835. 


Work 

3.  Void. 

£  s. 

d. 

Arts  and  Sciences       .  . 

!) 

9 

3  8 

6 

Classics  . 

2 

2 

1  0 

0 

Fine  Arts 

1 

1 

0  12 

0 

History  and  Biography 

11 

14 

5  11 

0 

Law  and  .lurisprudence 

5 

5 

2  14 

0 

Meillcine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy  8 

11 

11  0 

0 

Natural  History 

4 

4 

1  12 

c, 

Novels  and  Tales       .  . 

10 

2(; 

12  18 

a 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

20 

20 

7  4 

0 

Religion 

20 

28 

10  17 

G 

School  Books 

4 

4 

0  12 

0 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Dcscrip 

!" 

14 

8  8 

0 

tive  (ieography 

Miscellaneous    .       .  . 

17 

10 

9  0 

c 

Total 

128 

157 

£74  18 

c 

328 


THE  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


May,  1835. 


SPIRITUAL  REFORM  OF  TIIK  CHURCH. 
Tliis  (lav,  the  I'omtli  Edition  of 
"DIVARICATION   of  llie  NKW  TKS- 
■^^  TAMKNT  into  DOCTKIM:  ;ind  II  ISTtiK  V. 
11  y  Thlimas  Wiuoman,  Llsti-  In  a  series  of  Numljers, 
once  i\  Foitniijlit. 

"  Tliif  iu  :i  universal  l)ook, — .1  perfect  Eueliil  in 
Theology.  It  e\i)lains  away  every  dilliculty,  and 
dissipates  every  mystery  in  tlie  *'  tracred  Volume.*' 

Also,  by  the  same, 
The  liUrnSII  I'.UCLin.  or  MICNTAI,  PHI- 
LO.StJPlI  V,  tor  tlie  Use  of  -cIlooN,  \n  ic  •  G'/  ;  an  1  a 
Series  of  Cards  on  Mental  Philosophy,  etdoured,  at 
\s.  each. 

Siuipkin  and  .Marshall,  and  all  other  Booksellers. 

On  Thursday  next  will  he  published, 
TE  CAMELEON,  Part  VIII.— Le  Ca- 

mL'l'''ou  is  p.irticul;iiiy  rrcommonded  to  the 
notice  of  IVachers  in  Schools,  or  Faniilirs  of  ei'h'-r 
sex,  :uid  will  be  found  of  ^rcat  jissistance  to  ihi- 
youn-ier  branches  desirous  to  become  fiimiliar  with 
the  French  laiij,ruage. 

Publishi'd  Hi  Weekly  Numbers,  p'.ice  2d.  A  Vart 
will  in  futiiie  appear  on  the  lit  uf  e.ich  Month.  Vo- 
lume 1.,  buund  in  cloth  and  lettered,  pi  ice  6*.  tit/. 

Just  publi-hed,  price  Is. 
iWMAGISTrxACYof  ENfiLAND,  its  ABUSES 
andllEiMKDV  in  PoPlLAU  KLECTlUN. 

Secotid  Edition,  pi  ice  Lf., 
LETTERS    on    the  CORN-LAWS  and  on  the 
RIGHTS  of  the  WOKIvING  CLASSES, 
liv  H.  U.  T. 
II.  Hooper,  13,  Pall-maU  East. 

J  ust  puhlishcd, 

NEW  WORK  ISYTIIE  ETTUICK  SHEPHERD. 

In  3  vols.  postSvo.,  'Ms.  0(/.. 
nPALES   OF  THE  WAKS  OF  MON- 
THOSE.    By  J-4mes  Hugo,  Esq.,  Author  of 
•  The  Queen's  WaUe.* 

**  Hogf^'s  Tales — rough  but  racy  and  welcome." — 
Lord  Byron. 

"  Hof^t;  has  taken  up  this  iu  a  manner  peculiarly 
liis  own.  Of  the  present  collection  we  can  speak 
V  ith  warm  praise — the  Tales  arc  national,  jtictu- 
resquc,  and  animated:  mixed  witli  these  aresnulehes 
♦equally  patheiic.  Aj^ain weeummend  our  oldfriend, 
and  leave  him  and  his  "  Tales  of  the  Wars  uf  Mou- 
trufce'  to  public  favour." — Literary  GazeUc, 

2. 

Dedicated  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
Post  8vo.,  price  10s.  Qd, 
JOURNAL    of   the    HEART.      Vulumj  the 
Second.    By  Ladv  Chaklott k  Buur. 

3. 

Vol.  I.  uniform  with  .\llau  Cunniuiiham's  Edition  of 
the  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, price  5."r. 
The  SONGS  of  ENGLAND  nud  SCOTLAND, 
**  All  lovers  of  sonj^s  (and  who  at  some  time  or 
other  has  not  found  pleasure  in  the  so(  i^l  fuim  uf 
poetry?)  will  be  tieli.i;liled  with  a  little  voluMie  just 
published  hy  the  sou  <)f  Allan  Cuuniu;;liani.  Tlie 
Work  is  enli'tled  '  Sun;,'s  of  England  i.nd  Scotland.' 
liiit  tiie  tir-^l  Volume  eontains  English  sonys  only. 
Tli'-y  are  selected  with  ;;rea.t  care  and  taste,  and  ex- 
liiljit  specimens  uf  almnyt  all  the  writers  of  songs, 
from  Marlow  and  Ben  Jonson  to  Southey  and  Uu- 
t;ets.  Tlie  Preface  evinces  a  great  deal  ol  research 
and  a  well-culiivatcd  judgment.' — Tinies. 

James  Cochrane  ai.d  Co.,  11,  Waterloo-place. 


Just  published,  price  f>S., 

T'  II  E  LONDON  R  E  V  I  E  W. 
•*■  Ko.  I. 

Art. 

1.  State  of  the  Nation. 

2.  New  South  Wales. 
Wuu'eii»al  Corporation  Reform. 

4.  Iteeont  Spanish  Literature — Works  of  Martinez 

de  la  Uusa. 

5.  Professor  Sedgwick  on  tho  Studies  of  Cam- 

bridge. 

6.  South  .Vmerica. 

7.  Tithes  and  their  Commutation. 

8.  Lord  Mount  Edgenmbe's  Musical  Reminis- 

cences. 

9.  Poetry  of  the  Poor— Ehenczer  Elliott's  Poems. 
10.  '1  he  Ballot,  a  Di.nlogue— Postscript. 

Published  by  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Sta- 
tioner's Hail  Court,  i,ud)^ate-street;  W.  Sail,  Eilin- 
bur^h;  and  Willnier  and  Smith,  07,  Church-street, 
Liverpool. 

No.  1 1,  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  June. 

In  a  lew  days  will  be  published, 
HOW  TO  OBSEllVE. 

Q  E  O  L  O  G  Y.    By  H.  T.  De  La 

Bkche,  Esq. 
One  volume,  post  8vt).  w  ith  numerous  Wood  Cuts, 
•  How  to  Observe.'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis- 
tinct, though  connected  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
coiup'eted  in  fovir  Volumes,  'ihe  remaining  por- 
t'ous,  in  which  the  names  of  the  respeciive  authors 
ofeacli  ariicle  will  be  given,  will  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing general  <livisions  :— 

Natuu.vl  HisTOiiy. 
Fine  Auts. 
Si'ciKTy. 

London;  Chailes  Kui;;ht,  2i?,  Ludgate-street. 


CORPORATION  RKPuUT.— BY  AUTHORITY- 
Tiiis  day  is  published, 

rjEPOliT  of  the  CO.M.MI.SSIONERS 

for  INQUIUIN(;  into  the  STATE  of  the  MU- 
MCIP.VL  COIU'OIIATIONS  ;  with  the  ApptN 
niXKs,  containing'  the  ^E.'AKA■rE  Repouts  on  each 
Coup  .KA'rioN.  In  Tuo  Parts.  Folio.  Price  25j". 
e.Tch  Part,  bound  in  cloth. 

li>  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fo.-  the 
Home  department,  a  limiti'd  nvunber  has  been 
ta'^en,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Co;nnli^sion.  l'3.u"ly  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pulilisluT  to  secure  copies.  Of  some  of 
the  lloport^  (jf  particular  places  a  few  additional 
copies  liave  been  printed,  and  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

L  ndon  :  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludjatc  street. 


WORKS  UNDER  THE  Si;PEllIN  rEM)HN(;E 

OK  Tin:  SOCIETY  for  the  diffusion 

OF  USEFUL  KNOVVLEUGIC. 

On  the  Istof  M.iy  vvere  publislied, 

rpiIE     PENNY    MAGAZINE,  Part 

X      XXXV 11.    Price  Cr/. 

The  PENNY  CVCLOP.'EDIA,  Part  X.WIII. 
Price  '1  he  Third  \'olnme  is  now  compk'teil,  and 
may  be  had.  li.iudsoniely  bound  in  cloth,  uniformly 
witii  the  First  Volume,  price  7s.  6'/. 

The  GALLERY  of  POR  TR  A  ITS,  No.  XXXVL 
containin,:;  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Oi.akk,  1/Iio- 
piTAL,  and  Mrs.  Sinn  ms.  Imperial  Hvo.  Price 
2i.  bil.  The  .Second  Part  of  the  He-issue  of  this 
Work,  publislied  on  the  same  d.ay,  containinf^  Por- 
traits and  Memoirs  of  Watt,  Tifrenne,  Uoyi.e. 
Newton,  Michaet,  Anoei.o,  and  Molieke,  price  5s. 

THE  LIHRARV  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOW- 
LED(;E,  I'arl  v.,  bein;;  the  First  Partof  the  Second 
Volume  of  CRIMINAL  TltlALS,  containini,'  an 
Recount  of  the  (inupowder  Plot,  with  tho  Trial  of 
the  Conspirators. 

Loudon;  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


ELEGANCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  THE  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
A  GOOU  Fit.  Good  ^V<)li^nla:lship.  and  Gootl  JIateiials  liaviiig  framed  lor  E.  P. 

DOTJDNEY' and  SON  a  Good  Name  an, 1  extensive  patronai^e  for  upwards  of  lialf  a  century,  in  pre- 
senting' tlieir  unparalleled  Low  Prices  for  Puljlic  Inspection,  they  beg  to  slate  that  the  three  essentials  to  a 
Good  G.irmeut  shall  still  have  their  imremittiny  attention,  it  being  their  ambition  to  insure  an  increasing 
business  and  merit  the  a]»peIl.ition  of  being 

THE  BEST,  AS  WELL  AS  TIIE  CHE.\PEST,  TAILOIIS!" 


Cash  Puices 
A  super  Cloth  Coat,  Trousers,  and  Waist- 
coat, fashionably  made,  per  suit    ,    ,  £S 
Ditto  S]junish  .Supcrline,  ditto    .    .    .    .  -1 
Ditto  extia  Imperial  Saxony,  the  best  that 

is  made,  ditto  

Superline  Frock  Coats,  Silk  Fachigs  . 
Summer  Waistcoats,  beautiful  pattern?.  7>". 

each,  or  three  for  

Canloon  Drill  (&c.)  Trousers,  lOs.  (jd.  per 

pair,  (u-  three  jjair  for  

Worning  C.oats  and  Dressing  Gowns 
Cloth  Travelling  Trousers     .    .    .    .  , 
Footman's  Suit  of  Livery,  complete  . 


CONTPACT  PRICES  (tUE  OI.D  SUITS  TO  HE  fiE- 
TUUKEDJ. 

3  0     Two  Suits  per  yew   £7   7  0 

4  0        The  best  that  is  made   H    6  0 

Three  Suits  per  year   10  17  U 

4  1.)    0        The  be-t  that 'is  made   12    5  0 

2  iU    0     F(an- Suits  per  year   14    6  0 

The  best  that  is  made    15  18  0 

I    0    0  — 

BOYS'  CLOTHES 

1    10     0  (TASTEFUr.LY  ANn  FASHIONAULy  SIADe), 

U  15    0  SURPRISINGLY  LOW! 

0  l.'i    ()     Skeleton  Suits,  ISs.  Tunic  Dr.  sses,  25s.;  Hussar 

3  3    0  Suits,  30j. 


The  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT  has  long  been  celebrated  for  having  the  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Assortment  of  .Shouting  Jackets  and  Fishing  Coats.  Great  Coats  and  Clonks  of  every  make,  all  sorts 
of  Gaiters,  Mud-boots,  and  Gambadoes;  ludia-rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  Air  Cushions,  Travel- 
ling Bags,  &c.  kc. 

Gentlemen  requiring  Outfils,  on  a  comparison  with  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Prices  of  other  Houses,  w  ill 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  gh  ing  tlit'ir  Ordl'rs  to 

K.  P,  DOUDNKY  and  SON,  49,  LOM BAUD-STUEET, 
Established  Fifty  Y'eurs. 


Just  publishe»l,  price  G  /., 

A    LETTER  to  ISAAC  TOMKINS, 

(ient.  (author  id' the  '  Thoughts  upon  the  Ari»- 
tocraey'  ),  fuiln  Matthew  Hicks. 

London:  Richard  Groombridge,  G,  Panyer-alley, 
Paternoster-row. 


in  afew  days  wiilbe  publisheil. 
Dedicated  to  Earl  Spencer. 

A  DISCOURSE  of  N  ATURAL  THEO- 

LOGY,  showing  tho  Nature  of  tlie  Evidence 
and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study.  By  Henry 
Lonn  BuouoiiAM.  F.R.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  France.  (Being  the  first  volume 
of  Puley  illustrated.  The  other  two  will  be  pub- 
lished in  July  ). 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


UNDER  TIIIC  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FtUl  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  are  jmhlished, 

TJISTORICAL  PICTURES.— ENG- 

LAND.  Vol.  I.  With  fiuty  two  Wood-cuts 
after  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.    Price  3s.  6d. 

2. 

HISTORIC  SKETCHES.— SPAIN  and  POR- 
TUGAL. With  eight  Wood-cuts.  Vol.  I.  Piice 
2«.  Ci. 

The  two  volumes  form  the  first  issue  of  tiie  Series 
entitled  Thk  Library  for  the  Y'ouno;  which  will 
be  continued  from  time  to  time,  though  not  at  jteri- 
odical  intervals. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wood  cuts.  Price  3s.  bound  in 
cloth.  Vcd.  II.,  completitig  the  work,  will  be  pub- 
lished alter  a  very  short  interval. 

Just  jiublislied. 
In  4  vols,  botiud  in  cloth,  price  2 Is. 

TIIE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC; 
and  YEAR  HOOK  of  GENERAL  INFORMA- 
TION. Fr,.m  182S  to  1835.  With  a  completa 
ANALYTIi:.\L  INDi:X  for  the  eiout  years. 

The  (.'ompauion  to  llie.\lmauac  has  formerly 
been  bound  in  triennial  volumes  ;  but  their  thickness 
having  been  thought  iiicnnvenieiit.  it  has  been  de 
termiued,  in  future,  to  form  the  Work  into  a  Volume 
every  secnnil  year.  The  whole  Series,  now  con- 
nected together  more  closely  by  a  full  Analytical 
I ndex,  comprises  a  mass  of  information,  Scieiililic, 
Chronological,  and  Statistical, which  cannot  be  fountl 
for  popular  reference  in  any  other  work.  The  per- 
manent value  uf  this  publicaliiui  may  be  estimaled 
from  the  circumst.'inre  tlnit  the  demand  is  so  c. in- 
stant, that  reprints  uf  the  several  parts  have  been 
repeatedly  called  for.  That  for  1828  has  just  been 
repiiiited.  The  Volume  for  1834  and  1835,  with  the 
Index,  may  be  purchased  separately,  price  7s.  The 
tiienuial  Volumes  from  1828  to  1S38,  also  rem.iin  on 
sale,  price  8s.  each.  The  .Analytical  Index  may  also 
be  purchased  separately,  price  Is. 
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A    PRACTICAL   COMPENDIUM  of 

the  DISE.iVSES  of  the  SKIN,  including  a 
Particular  Consideration  of  the  more  freiiuent  and 
Intractable  forms  of  these  .\tTections.  Illustrated 
by  Numerous  cases.  By  Ji  n.4THAN  Green,  M.D., 
^It  mber  id"  tiie  Royal  Col  ege  of  Surgeons,  London, 
and  formerly  Surgeon  in  his  M;ijesty's  Royal  Navy. 

It  has  been  the  author's  aim.  iu  this  Compendium, 
to  condense,  within  the  smallest  possible  space,  not 
me  ely  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  jiractical  information  extant  upon 
this  hii,'lily  inipuriant  class  of  diseases.  His  most 
p.aitieular  attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  cha- 
racters by  w  hich  they  may  be  tlistinguislied  one  from 
airjther,  and  to  the  most  approved  and  av;iilable 
means  of  treatment  recommended  for  their  cure. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  coinpentlium,  evincing  great 
experience  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  author," 
&e.— Dr.  R>  all's  Surgical  and  Medical  Journal. 

"  We  earnestly  reeomiyenil  those  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but 
to  put  the  efiicacy  of  the  agenttothetest.'' — London 
Medical  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Green  is  known  to  the  profession  to  have  an 
extensive  luaetice  iu  skin  dise:iscs,  and  in  this  book 
they  are  very  accurately  described,  S.C."— Loudon 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  can  state  from  our  o\v  n  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  experienced  by  numerous  patients,  and 
heartily  recommend  both  the  work  and  the  system 
itadvoeaies,  K-c.  '—Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  highly  \  alual  le  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ad- 
(Uesse.l  exclusively  to  the  profession,  "  &c.—Athc- 
nscum. 
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BELFORD  REGIS. 

Belford  Regis;  or  Sketches  of  a  Country  Town.  By  Mary  Rus- 
sell Mitford,  Authoress  of '  Rienzi,' '  Our  Village,'  &c.  3  vols. 
8vo.    London :  Richard  Bentley. 

We  have  so  great  an  esteem  and  affection  for  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  character,  and  the  beautiful  benignant  spirit  that 
breathes  alike  in  her  village  pictures  and  in  the  town 
sketches  now  before  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  put  our- 
selves into  a  critical  mood  of  mind,  or  do  much  more 
than  cordially  recommend  her  books  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  perusal  of  Belford  Regis' 
can  liardly  fail  of  soothing  the  mind  that  is  agitated,  or 
of  pouring  a  sweeter,  holier  calm  into  the  tranquil  spirit. 
There  is  nothing  harrowing,  nothing  agitating,  but  all  is 
soft  and  mild  like  the  music  of  domestic  voices  in  some 
family  of  love,  where  the  heart  and  intellect  have  been 
alike  cultivated,  and  that  true  elegance  of  manner  obtains 
which  never  e.xists  apart  from  right  feeling.  The  effect 
may  be  the  greater  upon  us  from  some  long-clierished 
recollections  of  the  modest  little  cottage  at  Three-mile 
Cross,  the  honoured  retreat  of  Miss  Mitford,  where, 
many  years  ago,  when  we  were  young  to  the  world  and 
inexperienced  in  all  its  ways,  we  were  benefited  by  that 
warm-hearted  generous  being's  advice  and  cheered  by 
her  encouragement,  and  where  we  used  to  hear  her  talk 
in  precisely  the  same  mild,  amiable,  natural  strain,  in 
wiiich  she  has,  since  then,  written  her  prose  works.  At 
the  time  we  allude  to  she  had  produced  nothing  but 
poetry,  and  thought  she  should  never  be  able  to  write 
anything  in  prose,  A  heroine  in  bearing  and  struggling 
witli  misfortunes,  under  which  most  women,  and  men 
too,  would  have  sunk — the  most  excellent  of  daughters, 
the  most  affectionate  of  friends,  the  kindest  to  all  man- 
kind and  all  living  creatures,  she  struck  us  as  being  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  the  perfect  model  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentlewoman — a  character  than  which  there  is  none 
more  truly  admirable,  to  which  there  is  none  superior. 
Like  Washington  Irving's,  her  writings  are  brimfuU  of 
her  real  character. 

Another  circumstance  which  endears  the  present  work 
to  us,  is,  that  Belford  Regis  is  only  a  nickname  for  the 
pleasant  town  of  Reading,  where  some  of  our  early  and 
happiest  years  were  passed.  But  referring  to  Valpy's 
school  alone,  how  many  are  they,  now  abroad  in  the 
busy  world,  who  lived  as  boys  in  the  same  place,  and 
who  will  enjoy  the  recollections  of  it  as  we  do! 

Vol.  III. 


The  venerable  towers  of  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Nicho- 
las are  our  old  friends,  the  towers  of  St.  Lawrence's  and 
St.  Mary's  ;  and  the  light  and  tapering  spire  of  St.  John's 
is  the  spire  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  which  used  to  be  our 
land-mark  when  we  had  wandered  far  away  into  the 
country.  The  music  of  the  bells  of  those  old  churches 
still  sounds  in  our  ears  as  it  sounded  many  a  by-gone 
year,  as  on  the  evening  of  some  holiday  we  wended  our 
way  homeward  across  the  sweet  meadows  from  Sunning 
or  from  Caversham.  The  huge  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are 
the  very  walls  we  used  to  climb  for  birds'  nests,  and  in 
the  shades  of  which  we  used  to  muse  about  monks  and 
old  times — the  civil  wars  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  had  battered  down  the  vene- 
rable edifice.  "  The  mighty  river,"  and  the  identical 
part  of  it  represented  in  the  picture,  is  where  we  first 
learned  to  swim  and  to  row  a  boat;  and  its  tributary, 

"  The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned," 

is  the  very  stream  where  we  used  to  fish,  and  where  we 
once  hooked  a  large  jack  that— but  we  must  not  be  se-" 
duced  into  anecdote.  The  antiquated  market-place,  the 
Forbury,  with  the  tall  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  hillock, 
the  High  Bridge,  the  old  house  in  Mill-lane  with  the 
high  solitary  bay  window,  and  all  the  places  and  objects 
described  by  Miss  Mitford,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
reflection  of  our  own  face  in  a  glass.  Length  of  time 
and  much  travelling — a  familiarity  with  other  and  distant 
objects,  the  effacements  which  joy  and  sorrow  equally 
produce  on  our  former  impressions,  have  scarcely  oblite- 
rated or  weakened  a  line  or  a  tint  of  the  early  and 
deeply-imprinted  pictures  of  the  haunts  of  our  boyhood. 
We  now,  however,  almost  love  the  recollections  better 
than  the  scenes  themselves.  Our  companions  in  them 
are  scattered  about  the  earth,  and  not  a  few  lie  beneath 
it.  The  old  associations  and  connexions  are  gone  like  a 
bubble  that  has  burst — the  living  accessories  of  the  pic- 
ture are  either  changed  past  knowing,  or  have  disap})eared 
and  given  place  to  others  to  which  we  are  wholly 
strangers.  Not  long  ago  we  stood  on  the  Forbury  hill, 
unknown  and  unknowing,  where  twenty-two  years  before 
we  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  us.  The  grey 
walls  of  the  abbey,  its  Gothic  gateway,  the  tower  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  river,  the  fields  and  the  trees  were  much 
the  same  as  ever,  but  less  lofty,  less  spacious,  and  less 
green  than  they  used  to  seem. 

Miss  Mitford,  moreover,  has  an  especial  claim  to  our 
sympathy  from  the  nature  of  her  subjects,  and  the  large 
philanthropy  with  which  she  treats  them.  She  does  not 
erect  her  literary  throne  in  courts  and  fashionable  draw- 
ing-rooms, but  in  the  decent  parlour  of  the  tradesman — 
among  the  homesteads  of  the  middling  classes — on  the 
village  common  surrounded  by  cots  and  cottagers,  in- 
dustrious artisans,  and  farmers'  men.  She  describes  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  occupations  and  holiday  pastimes 
of  these  people  in  a  most  grapliic  and  delightful  manner. 
Her  descriptions  abound  more  in  clieerful  than  in  me- 
lancholy views — and  so  they  ought.    While  your  com- 
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mon  herd  of  novel-makers  can  do  nothing  but  twaddle 
about  your  Lord  Augustuses,  and  Lady  Carolinas,  "  Hig 
Grace,"  and  "  The  Duchess,''  never  introducing  a  plain, 
honest  yeoman  or  opulent  trader,  except  to  sneer  at  his 
supposed  vulgarity,  Miss  Mitf'ord  performs  the  better 
oflice  of  showing  how  much  virtue,  generosity,  and  no- 
bility of  soul  are  compatible  with  what  is  called  low  birth 
— how  much  enliglitenment  prevails  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  not  merely  among  the  despised  shopkeejiers, 
but  lower  down  in  the  social  scale.  She  not  only  shows 
that  though  her  hero  may  be  a  master-butcher,  a  poul- 
terer, a  cheesemonger,  or  a  journeyman-blacksmith, 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that 
but  without  departing  from  nature  and  verisimilitude, 
without  disguising  them  in  extraneous  finery,  she  ren- 
ders these  characters  exceedingly  interesting.  In  the 
volumes  now  on  our  table  there  is  one  most  admirable 
character — this  is  Stephen  Lane,  the  butcher,  who  was 
called  Stephen  Lane  "  from  the  accident  of  his  having 
been  picked  up,  when  apparently  about  a  week  old,  in  a 
by-lane,  close  to  St.  Stephen's  churchyard,  and  baptized 
by  order  of  the  vestry  after  the  scene  of  hii  discovery." 
Neither  in  fiction  nor  in  real  life  iiave  we  met  with  so 
good  a  fellow  as  Stephen  for  this  many  a-day  ! 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  understood  that 
Miss  Mitford  is  not  one  of  those  who  curl  the  lip  and 
twist  the  nose  at  the  eflbrts  now  for  the  first  time  making 
for  the  cheap  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  she  sees  in  the  success  of  those  efforts  the 
only  guarantee  of  private  virtue  and  happiness  and  pub- 
lic prosperity,  and  her  heart  warms  genially  whenever  she 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  progress  already  made,  or  to 
the  good,  plain,  substantial  information  now  placed  within 
reach  of  the  people  at  large. 

At  a  moment  when  one  species  of  fanaticism  is 
trying  might  and  main  to  re-awaken  the  dread  of 
another  fanaticism  which  has  long  been  powerless 
among  us,  and  which,  indeed,  is  now  softened  or  sub- 
dued even  in  the  most  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  ; 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  at  a  moment  when 
worldly  interests  and  party  spirit  are  striving  to  get  up 
a  "  No  Popery"  cry  (for  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
loudest  voice  in  that  chorus  has  any  apprehension  of  the 
instability  of  the  Protestant  faith,  or  of  being  burned 
alive  at  Smithfield),  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  see 
how  Miss  Mitford  speaks  of  her  neighbours  who  are 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  and  who  have  been 
known  to  her  for  many  years.  In  our  time,  the  Papists 
of  Reading  had  a  very  small  but  very  neat  chapel  in 
the  town  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancient 
manor-houses  in  Berkshire,  and  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Oxfordshire,  were  occupied  by  old  families  professing 
the  same  creed,  and  distinguishing  themselves  as  kind 
landlords,  excellent  neighbours,  and  warm-hearted  be- 
iievolis's.    Miss  Mitford  mentions  some  of  these. 

ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  History  of  Ireland.    By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
(Conduded.) 

In  most  of  the  great  communities  of  modern  Europe 
nearly  all  the  broad  and  prominent  features  which  dis- 
tinguisli  the  present  from  the  past,  whether  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  or  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  are 
evidently  and  incontrovertibly  the  produce  of  a  principle  of 
progressive  civilization,  which  has  been  in  action  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  period  over  which  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  authentic  history  of  the  nation  extends. 
In  England,  for  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
notwithstanding  some  temporary  relapses,  we  have  been 
upon  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  social  advance- 
ment from  the  time  when  Julius  Ciesar  first  landed  upon 
our  coasts,  nearly  1900  years  ago,  up  to  the  present 


moment.  And  a  similar  statement  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  all  the'  other  nations,  the  histories  of  which 
we  are  most  in  the  habit  of  studying.  This  fact  of  the 
ever-advancing  tendency  of  civilization  seems  almost  to 
present  itself  as  the  most  consj)icuous  among  all  the 
great  truths  which  history  teaches.  Nearly  all  that  we 
commonly  learn  of  ancient  history,  which  from  our 
earliest  boyhood  we  are  taught  to  consider  as  meaning 
merely  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  calculated  to 
leave  upon  us  the  same  imj)ression. 

Owing  to  all  this  it  has,  not  perhaps  very  unnaturally, 
been  assumed  by  the  common  school  of  theorisers  u|)on 
such  subjects,  that  this  constantlv  progressive  tendency 
is  one  of  the  inherent  and  essential  qualities  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that,  consequently,  wherever  we  now  find  a 
low  degree  of  social  advancement,  we  may  conclude  that 
no  higher  degree  has,  at  any  former  period,  been  attained. 

The  precipitation,  however,  witli  which  this  general 
conclusion  has  been  adopted,  is  not  quite  excusable, 
even  upon  the  plea  that  the  philosophers  whose  authority 
it  has  to  boast  of  did  not  extend  their  speculations  beyond 
the  narrow  field  we  have  just  indicated.  If  Greece  and 
Rome  rose  from  rude  beginnings  to  great  wealth,  power, 
and  refinement,  they  both  also  after  a  time  declined  and 
fell  back,  if  not  to  utter  barbarism,  at  least  to  a  state  of 
very  inferior  civilization.  Nay,  it  appears  to  be  altoge- 
ther incontestable  that,  but  for  one  sole  cause,  the  exist- 
ence of  Christianity,  the  west  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  barba- 
rism quite  as  complete  as  that,  for  instance,  of  Gaul,  or 
Germany,  or'Great  Britain,  before  these  countries  were 
subdued  and  colonized  by  Rome.  Here,  then,  were 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
trogression of  civilization,  presented  even  by  that  single 
page  of  history  to  which  the  speculators  who  denied 
that  possibility  may  be  supposed  to  have  confined  their 
attention.  Nor  are  these  all.  Even  the  mere  student 
of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  have  read  of 
not  only  the  political  decadence  and  extinction,  but  the 
social  disorganization  of  other  comnumities  besides  these. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Carthage,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Palmyra,  &c.  And  within  the  more  beaten  field 
of  modern  (if  not  strictly  European)  history,  there  are 
the  instances  of  the  Saracens  both  in  Spain,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Asia,  and  also  of  their  successors,  the  Turks, 
whose  declension  towards  barbarism  has  been  visible  to 
all  for  the  last  lumdred  and  fifty  years. 

But  the  evidence  of  this  process  is  supplied  to  us  on 
the  largest  scale  by  the  history  of  the  East.  If  any 
faith  is  to  be  put  either  in  unanimous  tradition,  or  in 
written  annals,  or  in  architectural  monuments,  or  in  a 
thousand  indications  presented  by  the  state  of  literattu'e, 
of  science,  and  even  of  the  commonest  arts  of  life, 
there  is  no  oriental  country,  from  Egypt  to  China  in- 
clusive, which  has  not,  at  some  remote  era,  enjoyed  a 
much  higher  civilization  than  it  now  possesses. 

In  truth,  the  tendency  of  civilization  to  decline,  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  quite  as  well  ascertained  as  its 
tendency  to  advance  in  others.  Nay,  we  may  go  further, 
and  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  while  the 
latter  tendency  has  only  been  proved  to  exist  within 
certain  limits,  we  have  abundance  of  examples  of  the 
operation  of  the  former  to  an  indefinite  extent.  No  in- 
stance can  be  quoted,  from  the  whole  recorded  history 
of  the  human  race,  of  the  spontaneous  growth  of  civili- 
zation from  barbarism,  in  the  case  either  of  nation  or 
individual.  It  may  therefore  well  be  doubted  if  the  thing 
has  ever  happened.  In  fact,  we  have  had  many  savage 
races  actually  under  our  observation  for  very  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been  per- 
ceived to  advance  a  single  step  towards  civilization  by 
any  spontaneous  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lapse  both  yf  nations  and  of  individuals  fioto  civilization 
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to  barbarism  is  a  phenomenon  oF  which  we  iiave  not 
only  history,  but  common  experience,  for  a  voucher. 
In  truth,  it  is  easy  to  see  liow  this  sliould  happen,  or 
ratlier  how  impossible  it  is  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
it  should  not  happen.  Ilow,  tor  instance,  could  South 
Britain,  after  it  lost  the  protection  of  its  Roman  con- 
querors in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  have  re- 
tained, in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  misery  which 
ensued,  the  arts,  and  literature,  and  general  refinement 
which  three  hundred  years  of  Roman  colonization 
liad  established  ?  It  was  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity that  all  this  fair  fabric  should  then  fall  into 
ruins.  Or,  take  another  case.  Is  it  likely  that  one,  or 
a  small  number  of  individuals,  dissevered  from  civilized 
life,  and  thrown  among  a  community  of  barbarians, 
should  in  general  keep  up  their  early  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions, amidst  all  the  discouragements,  seductions,  and 
other  destroying  influences  of  their  new  situation  ?  We 
find,  in  fact,  that  they  hardly  ever  do.  Or,  once  more, 
suppose  a  handful  of  persons  from  a  civilized  country — 
which  implies,  be  it  remembered,  a  country  of  which 
not  merely  the  inhabitants  are  civilized,  but  of  wliich 
both  the  institutions  and  the  physical  accommodations 
are  such  as  civilization  always  creates  tor  itself — to  be,  by 
some  accident,  suddenly  placed  where  none  of  tliese 
wonted,  and  we  may  almost  say,  indispensable,  sup- 
ports of  the  state  in  which  they  liave  hitherto  lived  exist 
— suppose  them,  for  example,  to  be  cast  away  upon  a 
desert  and  hitlierto  unoccupied  island  or  coast — an  utter 
waste,  providing  them  reluctantly  and  scantily  with  the 
mere  necessaries  of  existence — if  they  should  preserve 
their  own  civilization,  how  are  they  to  transmit  it  to  their 
descendants  ?  Is  it  not  obviously  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  latter  should,  in  a  short  lime,  degenerate  into 
savages?  It  has,  accordingly,  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  all  the  savage  races  now  existing  have  sprung,  in 
this  way,  from  comparatively  civilized  ancestors :  and 
the  supposition  is  strongly  corroborated  both  by  the  tra- 
ditions and  by  many  of  the  usages,  the  religious  rites, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  languages  of  most  of  these  races, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  unquestionably  much  more  accordant 
with  the  facts  ascertained  by  exj)erience  and  observation 
than  the  op])osite  and  more  fashionable  theory,  that  all 
existing  civilization  is  tlie  selt'-evolved  produce  of  ante- 
cedent barbarism. 

The  conne  xion  of  the  history  of  Ireland  with  the  gene- 
ral history  of  Europe  commences  with  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Since 
that  time  we  may  be  said  to  know  whatever  has  taken 
place  in  Ireland  from  the  testimony  of  actual  observers. 
But  even  of  the  previous  history  of  the  country  we  liave 
also  some  evidence,  thougli  of  a  different  kind.  We 
liave  what  is  called  circumstantial  evidence — that  is,  the 
evidence  of  facts  from  which  we  may  infer  other  facts. 

For  instance,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Irish,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters.  Inscriptions  in  what  is  called 
the  Ogham  characters  still  remain,  which  are  admitted 
by  tlie  highest  authorities  in  such  matters  to  be  more 
ancient  than  that  apostle.  And  various  circumstances 
confirm  this  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of 
letters  in  Ireland.  Tiie  term  O^ham  or  Oghma,  which 
is  the  traditional  name  that  has  always  been  given  by 
the  peojjle  to  those  mysterious  characters  engraven  on 
stone  to  which  we  allude,  appears  to  be  a  primitive  Celtic 
word  signifying  letters,  or  raiher  the  secrets  of  letters, 
though  not  now  understood  to  have  that  or  any  other 
meanin'/  in  the  Irish  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  root  of  Ogmius,  the  name  of  the  God  ol 
Eliitjuence  of  the  ancient  (iauls,  mentioned  by  Lucian. 
Then,  it  is  a  curious  I'act  that  the  ancient  Irisii  alphabet 
consists  of  only  the  same  sixteen  letters  which  comjiosed 
the  original  Greek  alphabet   which  Cadmus  brouglit 


from  Phoenicia,  together  with  two  other  characters,  both 
the  form  and  power  of  one  of  which  are  precisely  those 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  digamma,  and  the  other  of  which 
is  in  form  and  power  the  representative  of  the  original 
spiritus  asper,  of  the  Greeks.  The  probability  tiiere- 
fore  is,  tliat  the  Irish  alphabet  was  not  derived  either 
directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  from  the 
Greek,  but  that  the  two  are  independent  transcripts  of  the 
same  original. 

But  the  most  convincing  proofs  which  we  possess  of 
the  establishment  of  civilization  in  Ireland  in  an  agelong 
prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  are  presented  by  nume- 
rous actual  remains  of  the  arts  of  this  early  civilization 
which  still  exist.  Having  referred  to  the  rude  state  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  within  any  range  of  time  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  them  extends,  Mr.  IVloore  proceeds: — 

"  It  remains  to  be  asked,  to  whom,  then,  to  what  race  oi- 
period,  could  liave  belonged  those  relics  of  an  age  of  comparative 
refinement,  those  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  dress,  some 
of  the  purest  gold,  elaborately  wrought,  and  others  of  silver, 
which  have  been  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  having  been  dug  up  out  of  fields  and  bogs,  where 
they  must  have  lain  hidden  for  ages  ?  Nor  is  it  only  of  orna- 
ments for  the  person  that  these  precious  remains  consist,  as 
there  are  found  also  among  them  instruments  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  religions  worship,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
finest  gold,  without  anv  alloy,  and  to  have,  some  of  them,  handles 
of  silver,  chased  with  plated  gold.f  In  like  manner,  a  variety  of 
swords  and  other  weapons  J  have  been  discovered,  the  former  of 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  frabricated  before  iron  had  been 
brought  into  use  for  such  purposes,  as  they  are  all  of  a  mi.^ed 
metal,  chiefly  copper,  admitting  of  a  remarkably  high  polish,  and 
of  a  temper  to  carry  a  very  sharp  edge. 

"  To  attempt  to  reconcile, — even  on  the  grounds  already  sug-- 
gested,  of  the  anomalous  character  of  the  people, — the  civilized 
tastes,  the  skill  in  metallurgy,  the  forms  of  worship,  which  these 
various  articles,  in  their  several  uses  imply,  with  such  a  state  of 
things  as  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  first  ages  of  Christia- 
nity, appears  altogether  impossil)le  ;  and  the  sole  solution  of  this 
and  other  such  contradictions,  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Irish, 
is  that,  at  the  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  they  had  been  long  retrograding  in  civilization;  that, 
wlietlier  from  the  inroads  of  rude  northern  tribes,  or  the  slowly 
demoralizing  effects  of  their  own  political  institutions,  they  had 
fallen,  like  many  other  once  civilized  nations,  into  eclipse  ;  and 
though,  with  true  Celtic  perseverance,  still  clinging  to  their  old 
laws  and  usages,  their  Assemblies  at  Tara,  their  Colleges  of 
Bards,  the  Great  Psalter  of  their  Antiquaries,  yet  preserving  of 
the  ancient  fabric  little  more  than  the  shell,  and,  amidst  all  these 
skeletons  of  a  bygone  civilization,  sinking  fast  into  barbarism. 
This  view  of  the  matter  seems  also  remarkably  confirmed  by  that 

*  "  '  Within  the  limits  of  my  own  knowledge,'  says  the  Rev. 
W.  Hamilton,  '  golden  ornaments  have  been  found  to  the  amount 
of  near  one  thousand  pounds.' — Letters  cancerniny  the  Cocisi  of 

"  The  superior  richness  of  the  urns  and  ornaments  discovered 
in  Ireland,  compared  with  those  found  in  the  English  barrows,  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  '  The  Irish  urns 
were,'  he  says,  '  in  geileral,  more  ornamented,'  and  the  articles 
of  gold,  also,  '  richer  and  more  numerous.' — Tour  in  Ireland,  Ge- 
neral, Reinar/is.''' 

f  "  See  Gongh's  Camden,  vol.  iv.,  Collectan.  Ilibern.  vol.  iv. 
Among  other  curious  Irish  remains,  Bishop  Pococke  produced  to- 
the  Antitjuarian  Society  a  bracelet,  or  armilla,  of  fine  gold.  Sea- 
drawing  of  this  and  of  a  gold  bracelet  in  Gough,  vol.  iv.  pi.  14.- 
Also  plate  12,  for  some  curiousinstruments,  supposed  by  Pococke  to'' 
be  fibulae,  while  Simon  and  Vallancey  are  both  of  opinion  that  they 
were  patene,  used  by  the  ancient  Druids.  Among  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  ornaments  discovered  in  Ireland  have  lieen  those- 
golden  torques  or  collars,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Irish 
Druids,  as,  according  to  Strabo,  they  were  by  the  Gauls.  One  of 
these,  of  delicate  workmanship,  and  of  the  purest  gold,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne" 

X  "'  One  circumstance  as  to  the  swords  seems  to  he  decisive: — 
they  are  as  exactly  and  as  minutely  to  every  apparent  mark  the 
same  with  the  swords  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in: 
the  British  Museum,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the  same  armoury.. 
Tlio  former,  found  in  the  field  of  Cannap,  are  said  to  beCarthagi-- 
iiian  ;  these,  therel'ore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  may  likewise  be' 
said  to  have  been  of  the  same  people.' — Governor  Powna/'s  Ac- 
count of  some  Irish  Aiilii///ilies  to  the  Society  of  Antiquartuns,  1774..- 
'  What  makes  these  brazen  swords  such  a  valuable  remnant  to; 
the  Irish  antiquarian  is,  they  serve  to  corroljoi-ate  the  ojjinion; 
tliat  tlie  Plioonicians  once  h<;d  fooling  in  this  kiiigdom.' — Camp- 
beli's  Fhilosjih.  Surucy  of  the  South  of  Ireland," 
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interval  of  ignorance,  and  even  oblivion,  as  to  the  state  and 
fortunes  of  Ireland,  which  succeeded  to  the  times  of  the  geogra- 
pher Pytheas,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Tyrian  authorities  of 
Ptolemy.  By  all  tlieso,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  the  posi- 
tion and  localities  of  that  island  a]>pear  to  have  I)een  far  better 
known  than  by  Strabo  or  any  of  the  later  Greek  authorities, — a 
circumstance  to  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  tliose 
ties  of  intercourse,  whetlier  commercial  or  religious,  which  the 
Irish  once  maintained,  it  is  clear,  with  other  nations,  had  during 
this  interval  been  interrupted,  and  all  tlie  liglit  that  had  flowed 
from  those  sources  withdrawn.  Tlirough  a  nearly  similar  course 
of  retrogradation  we  shall  find  them  again  doomed  to  pass,  after 
their  long  and  dark  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Danes,  when, 
exhausted  not  more  by  this  scourge  than  by  their  own  internal 
dissensions,  they  sunk  from  the  eminent  station  they  had  so  long 
held  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  fell  helplessly  into  that  state  of 
abasement,  and  almost  barbarism,  in  which  their  handful  of  Eng- 
lish conquerors  found  them." 

He  afterwards  adds  : — 

"  Among  the  numerous  other  vestiges  still  remaining  of  an  age 
of  civilization  in  Ireland,  far  anterior  to  any  period  with  which 
Ler  history  makes  us  ac(juainted,  should  not  be  forgotten  those 
extraordinary  coal-works  at  Ballycastle,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
which  are  pronounced  to  have  been  wrought  in  times  beyond 
even  the  reach  of  tradition*,  and  which  a  writer,  by  no  means  in- 
dulgent to  the  claims  of  Irish  anticpiities,  conjectvires,  from  the 
'  marks  of  ancient  operations'  which  they  exhibit,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  some  of  the  very  earliest  colonists  of  the  couirtryf-. 
The  last  resource  with  certain  theorists,  respecting  our  anti()ui- 
ties,  is  to  attribute  all  such  works  to  the  Danes;  and  to  this 
people  the  ancient  coal-works  of  Ballycastle,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  mine  excavations  throughout  Ireland,  have  been  assigned. 
But  the  scantv  grounds  assumed  for  such  a  conjecture,  and  the 
utter  improbability  that  a  people,  harassed  as  were  the  Danes, 
and  never,  at  any  period,  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  countrv, 
should  have  found  time  for  such  slow  ami  laborious  operations  of 
peace,  have  been  already  by  various  writers  convincingly  demon- 
strated." 

But  of  all  these  memorials  and  monumeiUs  of  a  past, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  yesterday  between  which 
and  the  earliest  dawn  of  modern  history  a  lony  night  of 
darkness  had  roiled,  the  most  remarkable  are 
"  those  wonderful  Round  Towers,"  as  our  author  calls  them, 
"  bespeaking,  in  their  workmanship  and  presumed  pur-poses,  a 
conuexioir  with  religion  and  science  which  marks  their  builders 
to  have  been  of  a  race  advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge — 
a  race  different,  it  is  clear,  from  any  of  those  who  ai-e  known 
from  time  to  time  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  most  probably  the  old  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
in  days  when  the  arts  were  not  yet  strangers  to  their  shores." 

i  The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  have  been  the  subject 
of  endless  speculation  and  controversy  ;  but  upon  that 
wide  field  we  cannot  here  enter.  Mr.  Moore  lias  given 
an  account  of  the  different  theories  that  have  been 
formed  as  to  their  origin  and  design  ;  but  for  the  most 
complete  and  ingenious  discussion  which  the  subject  has 
yet  received,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  O'Brien's 
late  volume,  entitled  '  The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  ; 

*  "  '  The  antiquity  of  this  work  is  pretty  evident  from  hence, 
that  there  does  not  remain  the  most  remote  tradition  of  it  in  the 
country;  hut  it  is  still  more  strongly  demonstralile  fi-om  a  na- 
tural process  which  has  taken  place  since  its  formation  ;  for  the 
sides  and  pillars  were  found  covered  with  sparry  incrustations, 
which  the  present  workmen  do  not  observe  to  be  deposited  in  any 
definite  portion  of  time.' — Rev.  TV.  Hamilton's  Letters  concerning 
the  Coast  of  Antrim" 

f  "  '  Tire  superior  intelligence  of  this  people  (the  Damnii,  or 
Danaans),  and  of  the  Cianna  Rhoboig,  considered  with  Tacitus's 
account  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  induce  me  to  suppose  that  the 
coal  works  at  Ballycastle,  on  the  northern  coast,  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ancient  operations,  had  been  worked  by  either  or  both.' 
—Wood's  Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Inliahitants  of  Ireland." 

"  The  following  evidence  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion : — '  If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  ancient  mine  ex- 
cavations which  are  still  visible  in  almost  every  pai  t  of  Ireland, 
it  would  appear  that  an  ardent  spirit  for  mining  adventure  must 
Lave  pervaded  this  country  at  some  very  remote  period.  In  many 
cases,  no  tradition  that  can  be  depended  uppn  now  remains  of  the 
time  or  people  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  these  works  were 
originally  commenced.'  Tliis  experienced  engineer  adds: — 'It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  many  of  our  mining  ex<'avations  exhibit 
appearances  similar  to  the  surface  workings  of  the  most  ancient 
mines  in  Cornwall,  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the  Phceni- 
cians.' — Report  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  Metallic  Mines 
of  Leinster,  in  1828,  by  Richard  Griffith,  Esq, 


or,  the  History  of  the  Tuath-De-Danaans,  for  the  first 
time  unveiled'  (second  edition,  8vo.  London  and  Dub- 
lin, IS34).  In  this  performance,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  ob- 
scured the  light  of  much  talent  and  learning  by  a  tone 
of  vehemence  and  i)assion,  and  a  declamatory  and  turbu- 
lent style,  witli  which  few  readers  will  be  found  to  sym- 
pathize, and  which,  indeed,  may  be  expected  generally 
to  act  as  powerful  repellents  from  the  perusal  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Moore  has  here  called  it  a  "  clever,  but  rather  too 
fanciful,  disquisition  ;''  which  notice,  we  perceive,  has 
made  the  author  very  angry.  We  fear  r-  enthusiasm 
as  evidently  possesses  Mr.  O'Brien,  must  be  content  to 
be  thojight  sometimes  a  little  fanciful  by  most  people  ; 
but  although  there  are  a  good  many  things  in  his  book 
which  are  certainly  rather  startling,  he  may  assure  him- 
self that  no  one  will  read  it  through  witliout  feeling,  if 
not  that  he  has  in  every  instance  made  good  his  point, 
at  least  that  he  has,  on  the  whole,  fought  the  battle  like 
a  man  ;  and  that,  even  when  he  does  not  convince,  he 
often  ojjens  new  views,  and  rarely  fails  either  to  instruct 
or  to  entertain. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  upon  tiie  subject  of  these  Round  Towers  here, 
further  than  to  remark,  that,  be  the  purpose  for  which 
tlicy  were  erected  what  it  may,  they  are  unquestionably 
on  the  one  hand  works  which  coukl  not  have  been  pro- 
duced except  in  an  age  of  advanced  science  and  art,  and 
on  the  other  of  an  antiquity  which  at  least  reaches  be- 
yond that  epoch  of  its  christianization  with  wliich  what  we 
may  call  for  the  sake  of  distinction  the  known  history  of 
Ireland  commences.  Little  doubt,  in  truth,  can  be  en- 
tertained, that  they  are  monuments  of  that  earliest  form 
of  Paganism,  the  worship  of  fire  and  of  the  sun,  of  wliich 
to  this  day  similar  monuments  exist  both  in  India  and 
Persia. 

Now,  there  are  numerous  notices  in  ancient  writers 
which  ])oint  more  or  less  obscurely  to  the  existence  of  a 
celebrated  seat  of  religion  in  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Europe  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  first  place 
the  intercourse  in  very  ancient  times  of  Ireland  with 
Spain  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion. The  probability  is,  that  from  the  latter  country, 
on  the  coasts  of  which  thev  are  known  to  have  early 
established  tliemselves,  the  Plicenicians,  the  first  great 
prosecutors  of  navigation  and  commerce,  curried  forward 
the  chain  of  colonization  to  the  latter,  and  tiiere  planted 
arts,  letters,  and  religion.  The  uniform  tradition  in 
Ireland  has  always  been  that  at  least  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  island  was  derived  from  Spain ; 
and  among  other  particulars  is  mentioned  a  Pharos,  or 
light-house,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  port  now  called  Corunna,  and  to  have 
directed  the  navigators  between  that  coast  and  Ireland. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Moore,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  this  tradition  and  an  account  given 
by  the  cosmographer,  Aethicus,  of  such  a  building 
standing  formerly  on  the  sea-coast  of  Gallicia,  and  serv- 
ing, he  says  (as  far  as  his  words  can  be  understood),  as 
a  beacon  in  the  direction  of  Britain, — ad  specuhmi  Bri- 
tannife. 

The  most  important  of  the  direct  or  presumed  allu- 
sions of  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  the  early  religious 
importance  of  Ireland  are  well  presented  in  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Moore's  first  chapter,  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  obliged  to  give  without  the  references  and 
additional  illustrations  of  the  notes  : — 

With  one  important  exception,  it  is  from  early  Greek 
writers  alone  that  our  first  glimpses  of  the  British  isles,  in  their 
silent  course  through  past  ages,  are  obtained;  nor  was  it  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  that  the  Gi-eeks  tliemselves  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  existence.  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  contrived  to  conceal  from  their  mediterranean  neigh- 
bours these  remote  sources  of  their  wealth,  had  ])revented,  even 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  more  than  a  doubtful  and  glimmering 
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notion  of  a  S-'oa  of  Isles  beyoiiil  the  Pillars  from  readiiiig  tlie  yet 
iiiiexcursive  Greeks.  Eiioiisli,  however,  had  transpired  to 
awaken  the  dreams  alike  of  the  poet  and  the  adventurer;  and 
vhile  Homer,  enibeHishing  the  vague  tales  which  he  had  caught 
up  ffom  Plicpnic.iau  voyagers,  placed  in  those  isles  the  abodes  of 
the  Pioiis  and  the  Elysiaii  fields  of  the  Blest,  the  tiioughts  of  the 
trader  and  speculator  were  not  less  actively  occupied  in  discover- 
ing treasures  without  end  iu  the  same  poetic  regions.  Hence  all 
those  popular  traditions  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Ilesperides, 
the  Isle  of  Calypso, — creations  called  up  in  these  '  unpathcd 
waters,"  and  adopted  into  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  hefore  any 
clear  knowledge  of  the  realities  had  reached  them.  In  the  '  Ar- 
gonautics,'  a  poem  written,  it  is  supposed,  more  than  500  years 
befoi'e  the  Christian  era,  there  is  a  sort  of  vague  dream  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  Ireland  alone,  under  the  Celtic  name  of 
lernis,  is  glanced  at,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  Britain, 
It  is  thought,  moreover,  to  have  been  by  special  information, 
direct  from  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  poet  acquired  this  know- 
ledge ;  as  it  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  not  even  the  names  of 
the  Cassiterides,  or  British  Isles,  were  known  in  Greece  when 
he  wrote  ;  and  the  single  fact,  that  they  were  the  islands  fro.m 
which  tin  was  imported,  comprised  all  that  the  historian  himself 
had  it  in  his  power  to  tell  of  them. 

"  The  very  first  mention  that  occurs  of  the  two  chief  British 
isles  is  in  a  work  written,  if  not  by  Aristotle,  by  an  author  con- 
temporary with  that  philosopher, — the  treatise  in  question  having 
l)eeu  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  length  of  time,  in- 
deed, during  which  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tin  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  kept  not  only  inviolate,  but  secret,  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  marvels  of  ancient  history.  For  although,  as  far 
back  as  about  400  years  before  Herodotus  wrote,  there  had  reached 
Homer,  as  we  have  seen,  some  faint  glimpses  of  an  ocean  to  the 
Avest,  which  his  imagination  had  peopled  with  creations  of  its 
own,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Aristotle — near  a  whole  cen- 
tury after — that  the  Massilian  Greeks  had  learned  to  explore 
those  wt  stern  regions  themselves,  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  in 
any  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  the  two  chief 
British  islands  mentioned  in  the  authentic  treatise  just  referred 
to,  under  their  old  Celtic  names  of  Albion  and  lerne. 

"  It  is  from  a  source,  however,  comparatively  modern — the 
geographical  poem  of  Festus  Avienus — that  our  most  valuable 
insight  into  the  fortunes  of  ancient  Ireland  are  derived.  In  the 
separate  expeditions  undertaken  by  Hanno  and  Ilamilco  beyond 
the  Straits,  while  the  former  sailed  in  a  southern  direction,  the 
latter,  shaping  liis  course  to  the  north,  along  the  shores  of  Spain, 
(the  old  tr.uk  of  Phoenician  voyagers  between  Gades  and  Galli- 
cia,)  stretched  from  thence  across  the  ocean  to  the  CEstrumnides. 
or  Tin  Isles.  Of  this  expedition,  a  record,  or  journal,  such  as 
Hanno  has  left  of  his  Periplus,  was  deposited  by  Ilimilco  in  one 
of  the  temples  of  Carthage,  and  still  existed  iu  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  Avienus,  having  access,  as  he  mentions,  to  the 
Punic  records,  collected  from  thence  those  curious  details  which 
he  has  preserved  in  his  Iambics,  and  which  furnish  by  far  the 
most  interesting  glimpse  derived  from  antiquity  of  the  early  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  The  OJstrumnides,  or  Scilly  Islands,  are  de- 
scribed, in  this  sketch,  as  two  days'  sail  from  the  larger  Sacred 
Island,  inhabited  by  the  Hilierni;  ai:d  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  latter,  the  island  of  the  Albiones,  it  is  said,  extends.  Though 
the  description  be  somewhat  obscure,  yet  the  Celtic  names  of  the 
two  great  islands,  and  their  relative  position,  as  well  to  the 
CEstrumnides  as  to  each  other,  leave  no  doulit  as  to  Britain  and 
Ireland  being  the  two  places  designated.  The  commerce  carried 
on  by  the  people  of  Gades  with  the  Tin  Isles  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  writer,  who  adds,  that '  the  husbandmen,  or  pl.mt- 
ers,  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  her  common  people,  went  to  those 
i.sles,' — thus  implying  that  she  had  establislied  there  a  permanent 
colony. 

"  In  this  short  but  circumstantial  sketch,  tlie  features  of  Ire- 
land are  brought  into  view  far  more  prominently  than  those  of 
Britain.  After  a  description  of  the  hide-covered  boats,  or  cur- 
radis,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  navigated  their 
seas,  the  jiopulousness  of  the  isle  of  the  Hilierni,  and  the  turfy 
nature  of  its  soil,  are  commemorated.  But  the  remarkalde  fact 
contained  in  this  record — itself  of  such  antiquity — is,  that  Ire- 
land was  then,  and  had  been  from  ancient  times,  designated  'The 
Sacred  Island.'  This  reference  of  the  date  of  lier  early  renown, 
to  times  so  remote  as  to  be  in  Himilco's  days  ancient,  carries  the 
imagination,  it  must  be  owned,  far  back  into  the  depths  of  the 
past,  yet  hardly  further  than  the  steps  of  history  will  be  found  to 
accompany  its  flight.  Respecting  the  period  of  the  expeditions  of 
Hanno  and  Himilco,  the  o|iinions  of  the  learned  have  differed  ; 
and  by  some  their  date  is  referred  to  so  distant  a  period  as  1000 
years  beftne  the  Christian  era.  Combining  this  statement,  how- 
ever, of  Pliny,  that  they  took  place  diu-ing  the  most  flourishing 
epoch  of  Carthage,  with  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  Han- 
no's  own  Periplus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  at  least,  hefore 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  these  two  memorable  ex- 
peditions occurred.  Those  "  ancients,"  therefore,  from  whom  the 
fame  of  the  Sacred  Island  had  been  handed  down,  could  hare  been 
no  other  than  the  Phoenicians  of  Gades,  and  of  the  Gallician  coasts 
of  Spain,  who,  through  so  many  centuries,  bad  reigned  alone  in 


those  secluded  seas,  and  were  the  dispensers  of  religion,  as  well  as 
of  commerce,  wherever  they  bent  their  course," 

He  afterwards  remarks  tliat,  besides  tliesc  notices  iti 
tlie  '  Ar^onaulics,'  and  tlie  poem  of  Avienus,  the  Geo- 
graphy of  rtoleniy,  who  is  known  to  have  derived  his  in- 
formation chiefly  from  Phoenician  authorities,  afTords 
another  proof  of  the  more  intimate  intercourse  which  the 
Phamicians  maintained  with  Ireland  than  with  Britaiu. 
Ptolemy's  description  of  Ireland,  jjlaced  as  it  was  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  much  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Britain,  although  the  latter  was  a  Roman 
province.  But  Tacitus,  in  his  '  Life  of  Agricola,'  ex- 
pressly declares  that,  in  his  time,  "  the  waters  and  harj 
hours  of  Ireland  were  better  known,  through  the  resort 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  than  those  of  Britain." 

'•  Combining,"  continues  Mr.  Moore,  "  these  proofs  of  an  early 
intercourse  between  Ireland  and  the  Phoenician  Spaniards,  with 
the  title  of  Sacred  bestowed  on  this  island  in  far  distant  times, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  her  pre-eminence  in  religion  was 
the  chief  source  of  this  distinction  ;  and  that  she  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  chosen  depository  of  the  Phcenician  worship  in 
these  seas. 

"  The  fact  that  there  existed  an  island  devoted  to  religious 
I'ites  in  these  regions  has  been  intimated  by  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  treated  on  them  ;  and  the  position,  in  every  in- 
stance, assigned  to  it,  answers  perfectly  to  that  of  Ireland.  By 
Plutarch  it  is  stated,  that  an  envoy  despatched  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  to  explore  the  British  Isles,  found,  on  an  island,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Britain,  an  order  of  Magi  accounted  holy  by  the 
people:  and,  in  another  work  of  the  same  writer,  some  fabulous 
wonders  are  related  of  an  island  lying  to  the  west  of  Britaiu,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  a  holy  race;  while  at  the  same  time  a 
connexion  between  them  and  Carthage  is  indistinctly  intimated. 
Diodoms  Siculus  also  gives  an  account,  on  the  authority  of  some 
ancient  writers,  of  an  island  situated,  as  he  says,  "over  against 
Gaul;"  and  which,  from  its  position  and  size,  the  rites  of  sun- 
worship  practised  by  its  ]ieople,  their  Round  Temple,  their  study 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  skill  of  their  musicians  on  the  harp,  might 
sufficiently  warrant  the  assumption  that  Ireland  was  the  island 
so  characterized,  did  not  the  too  fanciful  colouring  of  the  whole 
description  rather  disqualify  it  for  the  purposes  of  sober  testimonv, 
and  incline  us  to  rank  this  Hyperborean  island  of  the  historian  along 
with  his  Isle  of  Panchaa  and  other  such  fabulous  marvels.  At 
the  same  time  nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  the  vague, 
glimmering  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  catight  up  occasionally 
from  the  Phoenician  merchants,  respecting  the  .sun-worship  and 
science  of  the  Sacred  Island,  lerne,  should  have  furnished  the 
writers  referred  to  by  Diodorus  with  the  ground-work  of  this 
fanciful  tale.  The  size  attributed  to  the  island,  which  is  described 
as  '  not  less  than  Sicily,'  is,  among  the  many  coincidences  with 
Ireland,  not  the  least  striking  ;  and,  with  respect  to  its  position 
and  name,  we  find,  that  so  late  at  the  time  of  the  poet  Claudian, 
the  S'coti  or  Irish  were  represented  as  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hyperborean  seas. 

"  But  the  fragment  of  antiquity  the  most  valuable  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  this  point,  is  that  extracted  from  an  ancient  geo- 
grapher, by  Strabo,  in  which  we  are  told  of  an  island  near  Britain, 
where  sacrifices  were  oflfered  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Samothrace.  From  time  immemorial,  the 
small  isle  of  Samothrace,  in  the  AZgean,  was  a  favourite  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship  and  resort ;  and  on  its  shores  the  Cabiric 
Mysteries  had  been  established  by  the  Plioenicians.  These  rites 
were  dedicated  to  the  deities  who  presided  over  navigation  ;  and 
it  was  usual  for  mariners  to  stop  at  this  island  on  their  way  to 
distant  seas,  and  oifer  up  a  jirayer  at  its  shrines  for  propitious 
winds  and  skies.  From  the  words  of  the  geogvajiher,  quoted  by 
Strabo,  combined  with  all  the  other  evidence  adduced,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Ireland  had  become  the  Samothrace,  as  it  were,  of 
the  western  seas;  that  thither  the  ancient  Cabiric  gods  had  been 
wafted  by  the  early  colonisers  of  that  region  ;  and  that,  as  the 
mariner  used,  on  his  departure  from  the  Mediterranean,  to 
breathe  a  prayer  in  tlie  Sacred  Island  of  the  East,  so  in  the  seas 
bey(md  the  Pillars,  he  found  another  Sacred  Island,  where,  to 
the  same  tutelary  deities  of  the  deep,  his  vows  and  thanks  were 
offered  on  his  safe  arrival. 

In  addition  to  all  this  confluence  of  evidence  from  high  au- 
thentic sources,  we  have  likewise  the  traditions  of  Ireland  her- 
self,— pointing  invariably  in  the  same  eastern  diretion, — her 
monuments,  the  names  of  her  promontories  and  hills,  her  old 
usages  and  rites,  all  bearing  indelibly  the  same  Oriental  stamp. 
In  speaking  of  traditions,  1  mean  not  the  fables  which  may  in 
later  times  have  been  grafted  upon  them  ;  but  those  old,  popular 
remembrances,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  which,  in  all  coun- 
tries, furnish  a  track  for  the  first  footsteps  of  history,  when 
cleared  of  those  idle  weeds  of  fiction  by  which  in  time  they  be- 
come overgrown," 
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Geology  in  1835;  a  Popular  Sketcli  of  the  Progress,  Leading 
Features,  and  latest  Discoveries  of  this  risinor  Science.  By 
John  Laurance.  London  :  Siinplvin  and  Marsliull.  1835. 
Pp.  139. 

The  substance  of  this  manual  was,  it  seems,  originally 
addressed  to  an  audience  in  the  form  of  lectures.  It  is 
not  stated  where  they  were  delivered ;  hut  from  a  notice 
among  the  Proceedings  of  Mechanics' Institutes  in  a  late 
number  of  the  '  Printing  Machine,'  we  gather  that  it  was 
in  the  meciianics'  institute  of  Leicester.  Tlie  object  of 
the  publication  is  to  assist  in  extending  among  those  who 
are  either  entirely  or  comparatively  ignorant  of  geology, 
a  knowledge  of  the  ])rinciples  (so  far  as  they  are  esta- 
blished) and  the  present  state  of  the  science.  This  has 
been  done  with  considerable  ability.  Tiie  volume  is  not 
all  we  could  wish  in  point  of  arrangement,  clearness, 
and  simplicity  ;  yet  we  should  be  heartily  glad  if  the  me- 
chanics' institutes  of  all  our  provincial  towns  had  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  them  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take similar  tasks  in  a  similar  spirit.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 

"  Science  is  the  language  of  Nature,  and  '  Nature  is  hut  the 
name  for  an  effect  wiiose  cause  is  (iod.'  Truly,  therefore,  may 
it  he  said,  that  Christianity  lias  nothing  to  dread  from  the  march 
of  science.  Superstition  may  shrink  at  its  approach,  but  revela- 
tion may  witness  its  progress  without  alarm,  for,  as  a  beautiful 
wi'iter  has  observed,  '  truths  can  never  war  with  each  other.' " 

Mr.  Laurance  coincides  in  opinion  with  that  sect  of 
geologists  commonly  termed  caiaslropkists.  He  there- 
fore dissents  from  Mr.  Lyell's  theory  of  the  adequacy 
of  jxisting  causes  to  produce  all  the  great  changes  the 
effects  of  which  are  visible  on  the  earth.  Nature,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  has  not  exhibited  an  invariable  constancy 
in  her  movements;  nor  can  lie  see  how  the  advocates 
of  the  uniform  theory  can  get  over  the  proofs  of  succes- 
sive revolutions  and  convulsive  upheavings  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Cuvier,  Buckland, 
&c.,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  last  catastrophe  cannot  be 
dated  farther  back  than  5000  or  6000  years  ;  that  it  was 
effected  by  the  agency  of  water  ;  that, 

"  At  a  period  not  very  remote,  a  violent  torrent  overwhelmed 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  tearing  up,  in  its  fury,  the  pre- 
existing rocks,  breaking  them  into  fragments,  and  transporting 
them  to  tlie  situations  in  which  we  find  them  :  that  in  these 
northern  latitudes  the  denuding  force  appears  to  liave  rushed 
with  inconceivable  violence  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the 
south  ;  that  the  rush  of  waters  was  not  confined  to  one  hemis- 
phere, but  took  place  alike  on  the  European  and  American  con- 
tinents, for  the  northern  states  of  the  latter  are  literally  covered 
with  erratic  blocks,  which  are  evidently  fi'agments  of  the  moun- 
tains within  the  arctic  circle." 

The  author  begins  his  work  by  glancing  at  the  early 
state  of  geology,  and  the  speculations  of  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  among  the  first  cosmogonists.  He  then 
proceeds  to  notice  the  AVernerian  and  Huttonian  theories, 
of  the  authors  of  which  he  says,  "  They  both  erred  in 
this,  the  too  common  error  of  immature  philosophy — 
hasty  deduction  from  limited  observation." 

He  next  considers  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  incessantly  taking  place  on  its  surlace — the 
action  of  rivers  and  their  deposits,  the  destructive  and 
reproducing  powers  of  the  ocean,  the  agencies  of  vol- 
canos  and  earthquakes,  the  accumulation  of  peat  bogs, 
and  the  growth  of  coral  reefs. 

Speaking  of  what  has  already  been  determined  by 
geology,  he  observes, — 

"  The  often-cited  case  of  Bexhill,  near  London,  in  which 
80,000/.  are  said  to  have  been  expended  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
coal,  which  the  merest  tt/ro  in  geology  would  in  the  present  day 
Lave  condemned,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  geology  as  a  practical  science.  *  *  A  most  gra- 
tifying instance  of  the  successful  results  of  an  enterprise  based 
upon  geological  deduction,  has  lately  occurred  in  the  north  of 
England,  at  the  Monkwearmouth  colliery.  The  works  in  this 
case  were  commenced  on  the  line  of  the  raagnesian  limestone, 
which,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  English 
geology  are  aware,  overlies  ou  its  eastern  edge  the  great  northern 


coal  formation,  throngTiout  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Trent  to 
the  Tyne.  The  coal  had  never  been  worked  in  this  situation, 
aiul  there  was  lu^thing  on  the  surface  to  indicate  its  existence  be- 
neath, as  there  usually  is  in  coal-liclds  ;  but  assured  of  its  pre- 
sence by  the  M-ell-known  fact,  that  the  general  dip,  or  downward 
inclination  of  the  strata  was  in  this  direction,  tiie  spirited  pro- 
prietors (IMessrs.  Pemberton  and  Thompson)  relying  upon  the 
infallible  order  of  succession  which  I  have  just  described,  re- 
solved, whatever  might  lie  the  cost,  to  reach  it.  At  the  depth  of 
350  feet  they  found  traces  of  the  existence  of  coal,  but  many  hun- 
dred feet  of  strata  were  subsequently  passed  tlirougb,  and  no 
workable  seam  of  coal  discovered.  Still  convinced,  liowever,  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  which  had  led  them  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking,  guided  in  fact  by  the  light  of  science,  they  pur- 
sued their  object  with  undaimted  perseverance,  and  at  the  de])th 
of  IGOO  feet  from  the  surface,  or  1513  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  ocean,  a  depth  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  lieen 
reached  in  sinking  for  coal,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  anxietv, 
and  the  outlay  of  an  enormous  sum  of  mouey,  they  met  with  the 
reward  of  their  efforts  in  a  valuable  bed  of  coal." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the 
globe,  and  the  agencies  at  work  on  it  and  within  it,  Mr. 
Laurance  proceeds  to  view  the  evidences  of  those  great 
jjliysical  convulsions  which  the  earth  ajjpears  to  have 
undergone,  and  the  different  worlds  that  have,  with  their 
varying  inhabitants,  been  raised,  each  upon  the  wreck 
of  the  one  that  preceded.  This  leads  liim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  stratified  rocks,  the  probable  agents 
employed  in  their  formation,  and  the  singular  fossil 
remains  found  inclosed  in  them.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  primitive  and  other  non-fossiliferous  rocks  ; 
and  after  thus  giving  an  outline  of  the  leading  facts  and 
phenomena  which  geological  researcli  has  brought  to 
light,  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"  All  the  facts  we  have  considered  conspire  to  prove  that  the 
earth,  at  early  periods  of  its  history,  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  at  present ;  that  the  climate  of  the  frigid  zone, 
for  instance,  at  the  jieriod  of  the  formation  of  coal,  was  even 
hotter  than  that  of  the  tropics  in  these  days;  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature,  as  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  present  state  of 
things  is  observed.  In  the  solution  of  this  subject  of  inquiry, 
all  geological  phenomena  appear  to  be  involved." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

A  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire.    By  S.  A.  Dunham,  Esq. 
(Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopajdia).    Vol.  II.  1835. 

We  noticed  at  some  length  in  a  former  number  ('  Print- 
ing Machine,'  No.  27),  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ham's '  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire,'  and  we  spoke 
of  it  with  the  commendation  wliich  it  deserves.  The 
second  volume,  which  has  lately  been  published,  is  no- 
wise inferior  either  in  interest  or  execution. 

The  first  chajjter  treats  of  llie  Hanseatic  league,  a 
most  powerful  mercantile  body  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
which  Lubeck  was  the  centre  and  seat  of  the  congress, 
and  Novogorod,  Bergen  in  Norway,  London,  and  Bru- 
ges, were  the  four  great  foreign  emporia.  Much  curious 
information  is  brought  to  light  concerning  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  the  trade  in  those  times. 

"  In  London,  the  factory  of  the  Hanse  league,  which  was  in 
Thames-street,  was  governed  by  an  alderman,  two  assessors,  and 
nine  councillors,  all  Hanse  merchants,  who  were  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  magistrates.  The  members  of  the 
factory  had  many  privileges  and  immunities  ;  the  duties  they 
paid  were  few,  and  they  were  even  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  bishop's  gate,  one  of  the  great  keys  of  the  city." 

They  were,  ttf  course,  jealous  monopolists,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  English  ships  from  the  car- 
rier trade,  and  to  employ  only  their  own.  In  1447  they 
openly  forbade  the  exjjortation  of  merchandize  in  native 
bottoms.  Several  insurrections  took  place  in  London 
in  consequence,  and  the  warehouses  of  the  factory  were 
assailed  by  the  mob.  It  was  Henry  VII.  who  first  cir- 
cumscribed the  unjiopular  privileges  of  this  factory, 
which  were  afterwards  totally  abolislied  by  his  immediate 
successors. 

The  second  book,  which  engrosses  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  volume,  is  "  a  religious  and  intellectual 
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liistory  of  the  German  cliurcli  diirinfi  the  middle 
ages."  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  tiie  pro- 
vinces near  the  Rhine,  and  also  into  Noricum  and 
Ehuelia  under  tlie  later  Roman  emperors,  but  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Pagan  tribes  from  the  nortii  and  east  nearly 
extirpated  it  again  from  the  face  of  the  country.  The 

■  Franks  liaving  become  converts  to  the  new  religion  intro- 
duced it  again  into  Suabia  and  Franconia ;  still  idolatry 
maintained  almost  universal  sway  in  the  countries  east 
of  the  Rhine  till  the  seventh  century.  At  that  time, 
St,  Rupert,  Bishop  of  Worms,  founded  a  church  and 
monastery  at  Saltzburg  in  Bavaria.  St.  Wilfred,  from 
Northumberland,  went,  about  the  year  678,  to  preach 
Clirislianitv  among  the  savage  Frisians.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Willibrpd,  anotlier  Northumbrian,  who,  in  696, 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  the  Frisians,  and  who 
fixed  liis  residence  at  Utrecht.  About  the  same  time, 
St.  Kilian,  an  Irish  bishop,  went  to  preach  in  Franconia. 
But  tlie  great  promulgator  of  Christianity  in  Germany 
was  Bonifece,  a  monk  from  Devonshire,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century. 

Boniface  preached  in  Frisia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  aud 
other  parts,  and  after  twenty  years  labour  he  had  in  739, 
reclaimed  100,000  adults  from  the  practices  of  idolatry. 
He  founded  cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  and  schools ;  and 
lie  and  his  monks  practised  agriculture,  and  spread  cul- 
tivation over  many  a  barren  tract.  When  people  talk  in 
our  days  of  monks  as  drones  and  useless  beings,  they 
ought  not  altogether  to  forget  that  monks  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  first  civilizers  of  Europe  during-  the 
dark  ages  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Monks  did  then  what  no  other  order  of  men 
could  have  done  ;  they  performed  their  part,  and  well  : 
their  occupation  may  be  said  now  to  be  gone,"  yet 
tliey  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  cruelty, 
as  it  has  been  done  in  many  instances.  If  it  be  thought 
proper  that  monastic  orders  should  cease,  this  ought  to 
be  effected  gradually,  by  forbidding  the  admission  of 
novices — by  uniting  the  monks  of  several  convents  into 
one — by  allowing  those  who  wish  it  to  secularize  them- 
selves— but  not  by  turning  them  all  pell-mell  out  of 
doors,  and  confiscating  their  property. 

■  Other  missionaries  followed  Boniface,  and  they  were 
followed  in  their  turn  by  missionaries  of  another 
stamp— Ciiarlemagne  and  his  Franks — who  converted 
the  Saxons  by  a  baptism  of  blood.  Under  Charle- 
magne's successors,  the  churches  and  the  monasteries 
assumed  feudal  power,  and  their  heads  became  barons 
and  princes  of  the  empire.  Then  came  corruption,  ve- 
nality, simony,  relaxation  of  morals,  and  other  scandals. 
But  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  evil  reached  that 
magnitude  which  at  last  compelled  the  reformation.  St. 
Bernard  in  the  twelfth  century,  Grossetete  of  Lincoln, 
in  the  thirteenth,  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  reform. 
Yet  the  early  call  for  reform  was  directed  towards  the 
discipline  ratlier  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  But 
Wycliffe  and  Huss  insisted  on  both.  An  open  schism 
was  the  result.  The  council  of  Constance  was  assembled 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  this  controversy.  Huss  was 
cited  to  appear  before  that  assembly,  and  the  Emperor 
Sigismond  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  for  the  purpose. 
The  council,  however,  put  him  in  prison.  He  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  was  degraded  from  his  priestly 
functions,  and  was  delivered  up  to  the  secular  power — 
the  magistrates  of  Constance — who  condemned  him  to 
be  burnt  without  delay.  To  the  last  he  refused  to  re- 
cant, and  died  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  think  that  his  sufferings  were  not  great,  as 
he  was  suffocated  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  the  wind 
blew  into  his  moutli  before  the  fire  could  reach  him. 

"  Here,  unfortunately,  was  a  precedent  destined  to  exercise  a 
fatal  influence  over  all  Korope  for  two  centuries  after.    No  par. 


ticular  clnircli,  no  private  synod,  would  longer  hesitate  to  liglit 
tlie  torch  of  intolerance." — p.  245. 

Huss's  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  soon  after  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  enraged  Boliemians  took  deep 
revenge  for  the  death  of  their  two  illustrious  country- 
men. They  ravaged  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
cruelly  murdered  all  priests  and  monks  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  civil  and  religious  war  lighted  by  the  fag- 
gots of  PIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  raged  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  from  1416  till  1437.  The  celebrated 
Zisca  was  the  leader  of  the  Bohemian  Hussites, 

In  the  third  book,  with  which  the  present  volume 
concludes,  Mr.  Dunham  resumes  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Austria  from  the  reign  of  Albert  II.,  in  1437, 
to  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  1519.  The  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  and  t!ie  great  struggle  of  the  Reformation, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  volume.  The  author 
prepares  his  readers  for  the  mighty  events  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Maximilian,  which 
terminates  the  volume  before  us,  and  which  is  written  in 
the  most  conscientious  and  scrupulously  impartial  spirit. 
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THE  STUDENT. 

The  Student,  a  Series  of  Papers.  By  the  Author  of  '  Eugene 
Aram,'  '  England  and  the  English,'  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo, 
London  :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Most  of  these  papers  are  reprints,  liaving  already 
appeared  in  Annuals,  and  the  pages  of  the  '  New 
Monthly  Magazine.'  They  are,  however,  far  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  such  compositions ;  and  we  think 
that,  taken  altogether,  they  are  worthy  of  collection  and 
a  separate  j)ublication,  and  likely  to  meet  with  consider- 
able success.  We  have  shown,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  we  do  not  thiidv  so  highly  of  Mi'.  Bulwer  as  certain 
of  his  admirers  do,  or  as  he  evidently  thinks  of  himself ; 
but  still  we  consider  him  to  be  a  very  clever  young  man, 
and  one  whose  motives  and  scope  in  writing  are  pretty 
generally  liberal  and  right-minded.  If  he  could  but 
neutralize  his  irritable  self-love,  his  vanity,  and  all- 
pervading  siiffificincp,,  and  give  up  (at  least  until  he 
have  obtained  more  ballast)  his  fruitless  attempts  at 
passing  himself  off  for  a  great  metaphysician  and  pro- 
found thinker,  lie  would  be  a  very  agreeable  authot 
indeed,  for  he  is  seldom  dull,  and  often  spirited  and 
amusing.  As  yet,  however,  we  must  confess  we  see  no 
indications  of  any  such  amendments.  In  the  volumes 
before  us  he  talks  confidently  of  a  great  historical  work 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  as  also  of  "  some  papers  of  a 
more  solid  and  demonstrative  character,  divided  into 
two  additional  series  ;  the  one  upon  certain  topics  of  the 
Ancient  Learning, — the  other  upon  Politics  and  Com- 
merce ;"  he  modestly  hopes  his  name  will  be  associated 
with  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  like  those  of  "  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, our  Gibbon,  and  De  Stael."  He  tells  us  he  has 
been  plunged  in  "  active  labours  "  from  his  "  earliest 
youth :"  he  says  Walter  Scott's  poems  are  better  than 
the  Waverley  Novels  ;  and  this,  as  we  suspect,  because 
he  is  tired  of  hearing  Scott  styled  the  first  of  modern 
novel-writers,  and  himself  (by  his  admirers  !)  only  tlie 
second  ;  and  not  to  mention  several  other  things  of 
which  a  tolerably  modest  man  would  be  utterly  incapable, 
he  christens  the  longest  of  his  papers  after  the  immortal 
'  Pheedo'  of  Plato  ! 

In  this  '  New  Phtedo,'  there  is  certainly  some  very 
pretty  and  touching  writing;  and  we  exceedingly  admire 
the  novel  and  ingenious  critique  on  Young's  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  and  the  Analysis  of  Plato's  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  Socrates  ;  but  as  for  the  metaphysical 
parts  of  this  colloquy,  we  cannot  detect  in  them  the 
least  symptom  of  originality  of  thought,  or  the  shadow 
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of  the  sliade  of  an  Idea  tliat  lias  not  already  gone  the 
rounds  of  intellectual  ]>liiloso])liy  ;  nor  can  we  readily 
excuse  I\Ir.  Buhvcr  for  approprialing  a  sublime  but  well- 
linown  sjioculation  of  Addison,  \vlio  derives  a  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  of  a  future 
state,  from  the  constantly  improving  nature  of  the  human 
iniellect,  and  its  constant  longing  for  a  more  perfect 
wisdom  and  intelligence  than  can  be  obtained  on  earth, 
lie  never  mentions  Addison  as  "  the  father  to  that 
thought;"  but  can  the  author  of  '  Eugene  Aram,'  &c. 
have  fancied  that  lie  could  improve  on  the  style  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  and  express  the  thought  in  a  more  pow- 
erful or  more  beautiful  manner.  Let  us  compare  the 
passages.  The  following,  from  Addison,  can  scarcely 
be  repeated  too  often  : — 

"  But  among  tliese  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perjietual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possihility  of  ever 
arriving  at  it;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  rememher  to  have 
seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this 
sul)ject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  il. 
How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which 
is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new 
improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  sucli  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ? 
A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass  : 
in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and 
were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accom- 
plishments— were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 
further  enlargement,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insen- 
sibly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we 
believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im- 
provements, and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made 
a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  inquiries  ?  *  *  *  *  There  is  not,  in  ray  opinion,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than  this  of 
the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To 
look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  to  con- 
sider that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory, 
and  brighten  to  all  eternity;  tliat  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue 
to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge,  carries  in  it  something 
■wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  him- 
self, to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance.  Methinks 
this  single  consideration  of  the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  per- 
fection, will  he  sufficient  to  e.\:tinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  superior." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bulwer's  version  of  the  same 
thought : — 

"  Few,  my  friends,  think  of  all  the  lofty  and  divine  hopes  that 
the  belief  in  immortality  opens  to  us.  One  of  the  jjurest  of  these 
is  the  expectation  of  a  more  entire  intelligence — of  tl>e  great  gift 
of  conversing  with  all  who  hare  lived  before  us — of  questioning 
the  past  ages,  and  unravelling  their  dark  wisdom.  How  much 
in  every  man's  heart  dies  away  unuttered  !  How  little  of  what 
the  sage  knows  does  the  sage  promulgate  !  How  many  chords  of 
the  lyre  witliin  the  poet's  heart  have  been  dumb  to  the  world's  ear  ! 
All  this  untold,  uncommunicated,  undreamt-of  store  of  wisdom  and 
of  harmony,  it  may  be  the  privilege  of  our  immortality  to  learn. 
The  best  part  of  genius  the  world  often  knows  not — the  Plato 
buries  much  of  his  lore  within  his  cave — and  this,  the  High  Un- 
known, is  our  heritage.  '  With  these  thoughts,'  continued  L — ., 
'  you  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  parting  soul  to  beautify  and  adorn 
death  !    With  how  many  garlands  we  can  hang  the  tomb  !'  " 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN. 

The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  External  Ob- 
jects. By  George  Combe.  Henderson  Edition.  Edinburgh, 
"l{j35.    Price  2s.  C,d. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  system  to  the  advancement 
of  which  Mr.  Combe  is  so  enthusiastically  devoted,  this 
book  must  he  regarded  as  furnishing  materials  for  think- 
ing to  the  humblest  mind  capable  of  weighing  assertions 
and  arguments.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  a  warmly- attached  friend  and  disciple  should  set  so 
much  value  on  it  as  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  his  property 
to  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition,  with  the  view  of  its 


being  made  more  accessible  to  the  reading  portion  of 
the  working  classes.  Mr.  Henderson,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, who  died  in  1832,  left  certain  funds  to  be  applied 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  phre- 
nology ;  and  his  trustees,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion 
of  the  testator,  have  brought  out  this  edition,  towards  the 
expense  of  which  they  have  applied  the  first  portion  of 
the  funds  which  they  have  realized.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  certain  of  the  peculiar  metaphysical  opinions  of 
the  author,  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  bene- 
volent spirit  of  his  work,  and  the  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race  by  which  it  is  pervaded  ;  and  we 
beartily  rejoice  to  see  such  an  addition  made  to  the 
labouring-man's  library. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY. 

The  Principles  of  Oidithalmic  Surgery;  being  an  Introduction  to 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  By  John  Walkei',  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Eye  Institution.    London:  John  Taylor.    1835.  Pp.195. 

The  author  states  that  his  chief  object  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work  has  been  to  condense  in  a  small  compass 
the  most  important  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Tbougii  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done  is  too  professional  and  technical  for  common  read- 
ers, yet  we  should  think  that  the  book  will  be  valuable  as 
a  manual  for  young  practitioners.  Mr.  Walker  is 
favourably  known  as  an  active  and  intelligent  surgeon  ; 
and  his  opportunities  of  observation  are  considerable. 
As  for  his  peculiar  views  of  the  physiology  of  the  eye, 
he  trusts  that,  "  as  they  have  not  been  adopted  without 
looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  so  they  may 
not  be  rejected  by  others  without  due  consideration." 
The  book  is  very  well  printed,  and  there  is  at  the  end  a 
vocabulary  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  this  branch  of 
surgery. 

CANADA. 

Canada,  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  containing  import- 
ant Information  to  Emigrants.  By  an  Ex-Settler.  Dublin: 
P.D.Hardy.    London:  Groombridge.   1835.  12mo.  Pp.  132^ 

The  Emigrant  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  and  through  Canada. 
By  John  Murray.  Pp.  64.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1835. 

AVoRKS  on  emigration  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  vary  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
noticed,  especially  as  many  of  them  are  very  similar  in 
character. 

The  first  work,  of  which  the  title  is  given  above,  has 
a  slight  peculiarity.  It  is  not  addressed  to  emigrants 
indiscriminately,  but  to  a  particular  class — those  who 
can  command  money  enough  to  purchase  land  and  stock 
a  farm,  and  to  whom  emigration  is  more  a  matter  of 
choice  than  of  necessity.  The  writer  is  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, who,  it  seems,  "resided  in  Canada,  chiefly  in  'the 
bush '  for  the  last  two  years ;"  and  circumstances,  un- 
connected with  his  position  in  his  new  countrv,  having 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  whicb  he 
does  not  intend  to  leave  again  for  America,  he  considers 
himself  qualified  to  offer  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  non-expediency  of  emigration.  The  belter 
classes  of  those  who  are  projecting  a  settlement  in  Ca- 
nada, will  reap  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  the  work. 
The  writer  very  justly  says, — 

"  Canada  is  pre-eminently  a  country  for  the  labourer  :  univer- 
sally to  him  it  may  be  said — '  Be  sober  and  industrious,  and  you 
will  surely  rise,  not  to  independence  only,  but  to  affluence  ;'  re- 
member, that  is  l/ie  affluence  of  the  labourer.  To  a  gentleman,  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  said  with  as  much  earnestness  and  truth, 
'  You  will  certainly  not  rise  ;  but  be  active,  energetic,  and  pru- 
dent, and  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  independent, — that  is,  you 
will  have  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ; 
you  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  be  clothed  in  a  plain  manner ; 
you  will  possess  a  few  hundred  acres  of  forest,  not  very  valuable, 
and  not  very  readily  converted  into  cash ;  but  which,  while  you 
remain  on  them,  will  supply  you  to  this  extent.'  " 
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Tlie  spirit  of  tliis  passage  runs  through  the  volume. 
The  author  writes  hke  a  man  whose  sanguine  expecta- 
tions have  been  a  little  cooled  by  actual  contact  with 
the  realities  of  a  Canadian  life ;  and  to  those  who  are 
leaving  the  old  world  with  a  few  hundred  poinids,  and 
who,  in  surveying  in  imagination  the  extent  of  land 
which  their  money  will  enable  them  to  purchase,  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  must  leave  many  old-world 
comforts  and  conveniences  behind  them,  we  think  we 
can  honestly  and  earnestly  recommend  the  counsels, 
cautions,  and  directions  of  this  Irish  "  Ex-Settler." 

The  other  little  Tract  is  more  directly  addressed  to  the 
labourer, — to  those  whose  capital  will  do  little  more  for 
them  than,  after  carrying  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
enable  them  to  proceed  up  the  country  to  a  suitable 
market  for  their  labour.  To  such  the  book  will  be  use- 
ful, not  only  to  read  before  leaving  Britain,  but  to  carry 
in  the  pocket  after  landing  in  Canada.  It  contains 
tables  of  distances,  of  prices,  and  directions  as  to  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  conveyance.  The  writer 
reprobates  the  custom  of  inducing  poor  labourers  to 
emigrate  with  just  money  enough  to  land  them  in 
Quebec  or  Montreal ;  and  his  sincerity  is  evinced  by  his 
ordering  the  profits  of  his  little  work  to  be  remitted  for 
the  use  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Montreal,  which  shel- 
ters, among  others,  many  unfortunate  children  deprived 
of  their  parents  by  poverty  and  disease,  after  landing  in 
a  strange  place,  without  the  means  to  procure  lodging  or 
food. 


GRAPHICS. 

Graphics — A  Manual  of  Writing  and  Drawing  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Families.     By  Rembrandt  Peale. 

Mr.  Pealk  is  an  American  who  has  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  publishing  his  book  simultaneously  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

He  justly  assumes,  that  as  writing  is,  in  its  nature,  a 
pictorial  art,  it  has  its  elementary  principles  in  common 
with  the  art  of  drawing;  and,  calling  in  the  illustrative 
assistance  of  the  wood-engraver,  proceeds  to  initiate  the 
student  by  means  of  straight  lines  arranged  in  perpendi- 
cular, horizontal,  and  diagonal  directions,  followed  by 
curves  of  different  degrees  of  irregularity,  and  by  perfect 
circles;  while,  in  the  drawing  department,  he  combines  the 
straight  line  and  curve  into  the  representation  of  natural 
objects,  discussing  at  the  same  time  the  best  method  for 
training  the  youthful  eye  to  a  quick  and  accurate  sense  of 

PnOPOllTION. 

The  views  on  which  he  founds  his  system  are  clearly 
intimated  in  liis  two  propositions, — that  "  Writing  is 
notliing  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters — Drawing 
is  little  more  than  drawing  the  forms  of  objects." 

However  true  these  propositions,  and  however  worthy, 
if  limited  to  primary  instruction,  they  may  bo  to  take 
their  place  as  principles  of  teaching,  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  arts  diverge  at  an  early  point,  after  which  they 
require  specific  attention  and  j)ractice.  Tiiat  writing  is 
concerned  only  with  outline,  that  ink  is  fluid,  and  that 
pens  are  elastic,  are  circumstances  whicli  instantly  sug- 
gest themselves,  and  may,  perhaps,  though  apparently 
trifling,  account  for  the  frequent  instances  to  be  met 
with  of  excellent  draughtsmen  whose  penmanship  is 
miserably  feeble  and  characterless ;  nor  is  it  at  all  un- 
common to  find  a  clear,  elegant,  rapid,  vigorous,  liand- 
writing  at  the  command  of  jiersons  who  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  inkstand  and  ])en  with 
which  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  displaying  tlieir  use- 
ful accomplishment. 

The  system  adopted,  of  late  years,  in  ladies'  boarding 
schools  is  decidedly  objectionable  from  (he  tendency  it 
has  to  file  down  all  individual  distinctions  to  one  unre- 
lenting uniformity  of  pattern.  Mr.  Peale's  plan,  by 
joining  a  knowledge  of  principles  with  the  practice  of 


imitation,  is  far  preferable,  allowing,  as  it  does,  a  much 
freer  range  to  the  tastes  and  powers  of  the  learners,  an.l 
thus  contributing  to  that  agreeable  variety  in  the  hand- 
writing which  lias  its  source  in  the  infinite  variely  of 
human  character. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  celebrated  barrister  who 
gave  "  the  best  ])ossible  opinion  in  the  worst  possible 
writing,"  and  whose  clerk  exacted  a  separate  fee  for  the 
occult  art  of  deciphering  it :  but  everybody  has  not  yet 
heard  of  a  letter  which,  we  are  assured  from  indisputable 
authority,  was  very  recently  received  at  a  foreign  post- 
office,  with  the  direction  so  illegible,  that  no  jierson  in 
the  place  could  divine  for  whom  it  was  intended.  At 
length,  on  opening  it  for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  to 
the  writer,  the  signature  was  found  to  be  as  illegible  as 
the  superscription;  so  that  it  remained  until  the  wri 
ter  revisited  the  town,  and  acknowledged  it  as  his  own, 
amidst  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  his  acquaintance.  Such 
a  letter  might,  very  appropriately,  have  been  consigned 
to  the  "  Dead  Letter  "  Odice,  and,  indeed,  might  as 
well  have  never  been  born. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  idleness  which  pre- 
vents the  attainment  of  an  art  so  useful  and  so  easily 
acquired  ;  but  what  can  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  "  can  write  and  won't" — who  com])ound  absurdity 
with  rudeness  in  scribbling  an  illegible  scrawl,  folding  it 
in  an  envelope,  sealing  it  and  sending  it  to  a  distance  to 
puzzle  a  correspondent '! 

This  second  class  of  offenders  deserve  a  severity  of 
castigation  which,  at  present,  we  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
administer.  We  shall,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to 
those  who  are  desirous  either  of  learning  a  good  hand 
or  of  correcting  a  bad  one,  by  pointing  to  Mr.  Peale's 
pithy  motto  "  Try,"  sustained  by  the  encouraging  quota- 
tion he  gives  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  Nothing  is 
denied  to  well-directed  industry." 

It  may  not  appear  altogether  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  the  Greeks  expressed  writing  and  painting  by  the 
same  word,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage at  the  present  day. 


FORSYTH'S  ITALY,  AND  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 
INVALID. 

Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  Excursion 
in  Italy,  in  the  years  1802  and  1803.  By  .loseph  Forsyth, 
Esq.    London:  Fourth  Edition.    Pp.  4()7-    Price  7*- Ci/. 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  :  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  pursuit 
of  Health,  in  Purtugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  iu  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  Henry  Matthews,  Esq.  A.M. 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  London:  Fifth  Edition. 
Pp.  475.    Price  7s.  OV/. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  seeing  the  above  works 
presented  in  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  portable  form,  each 
in  one  volume  instead  of  two,  and  at  just  one-half  the 
price  at  which  they  have  previously  been  jiublished. 
They  are  both  works  of  established  reputation,  have  each 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  are  therefore  already 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  readers.  Still  we  are 
very  far  from  thinking  that  the  republication  of  them  in 
the  present  cheap  form,  is  likely  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
experiment,  A  Paris  reprint  of  '  Matthevvs's  Diary'  has 
had  a  tolerably  extensive  continental  sale,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  London  edi- 
tion, and  the  preference  which  it  will  obtain  now  that 
the  prices  of  the  two  are  equalized. 

We  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  feel  alarm,  if  the 
interests  of  literary  men  were  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  books.  But  there 
is  no  view  of  the  question  which  renders  such  a  result 
probable.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  expected,  that  as 
authors  have  to  address  themselves  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers,  literature  itself  will  become  more  intimately 
identified  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  age.  We  have 
seen  how  unnatural  poetry  became  during  the  last  cen- 
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tury.  It  was  addressed  only  to  tlie  few,  that  is,  to  llie 
rich,  to  whose  artificial  tastes  it  moulded  itself.  It  can 
now  address  a  wider  circle,  and  breathe  more  freely  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  nature.  For  this  improvement  we  are, 
no  doubt,  indebted  in  great  part  to  the  fact,  that  the 
mental  pleasure  wliich  books  afford  is  not  now  confined 
to  any  one  class,  but  has  become  the  common  enjoyment 
of  all  ranks  of  the  people. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Stockpoi't  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge—On  Monday,  April  20,  the  first  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  this  Institution  was  held;  H.Marsland,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  lleport  of  the  Directors  states,  that 
classes  are  in  full  operation,  under  a  salaried  tutor,  for 
'the  study  of  grammar,  writing,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
arithmetic.  Lectures  on  various  interesting  subjects  have 
been  given  ;  amongst  others,  a  course  by  Dr.  Lardner,  on 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Astronomy.  The  library  already 
consists  of  450  volumes  ;  and  the  working  men  of  Stock- 
port have  joined  the  institution  to  the  number  of  500. 
The  amount  received  for  the  half-year  is  235/.  8*.  Irf.,  of 
which  a  balance  of  93/.  S*.  \d.  remains  in  hand.  One-half 
of  the  directors  in  this  institution  are  chosen  from  among 
the  workmen. 

Dundee  Watt  Institution. — We  have  recently  received 
a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  this  institution,  prepared  on 
a  plan  deserving  of  general  imitation.  The  eleventh  an- 
nual report,  which  has  also  been  sent  us,  we  shall  take 
another  opportunity  of  noticing.  The  library  contains 
above  eleven  hundred  volumes,  and  the  catalogue  extends 
to  ninety-six  pages,  a  brief  summary  being  given  of  the 
contents  of  each  book.  This  plan  is  exceedingly  useful  to 
members  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technical  titles  of 
scientific  works,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the 
student  who  has  already  made  some  progress  a  notion  of 
the  divers  modes  of  discussing  a  subject  which  have  been 
followed  by  different  authors;  besides  affording  facilities 
for  judging  which  of  two  or  more  works  on  the  same 
branch  of  knowledge  is  best  suited  to  his  taste,  or  is  most 
hkely  to  supply  the  information  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit. 
The  place  where  each  work  is  printed,  and  the  number  of 
plates  and  cuts  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  also  sub- 
joined. The  catalogue  is  divided  into  eight  departments, 
"and,  consequently,  exhibits  at  one  view  the  books  which 
the  library  contains  belonging  to  each  of  these  divisions  of 
knowledge.  An  index  is  given  of  these  divisions  and  their 
respective  subdivisions.  The  eight  departments  are  as 
follows: — 1.  Mathematics;  2.  Natural  Philosophy;  3. 
Chemistry;  4,  Arfs  and  Manufactures;  5.  Natural  His- 
tory ;  G. "Geography  and  History;  7.  Mental  Science; 
8.  Miscellaneous.  The  works  which  treat  on  Mathema- 
tics, for  instance,  are  arranged  under  the  following  sub- 
divisions : —  1.  Systems;  2.  Algebra;  3.  Arithmetic; 
4.  Conic  Sections;  5.  Geometry;  G.  Miscellaneous.  When 
a  work,  such  as  '  Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics,"  treats 
upon  a  subject  in  a  complete  manner  as  a  system,  it  is 
arranged  under  the  first  of  these  heads.  The  same 
writer's  '  Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pliilo- 
sophy,'  is  inserted  under  the  sixth  subdivision ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  also  arranged  in  the  corresponding 
division  under  the  head  Natural  Philosophy,  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  number  at  which  it  stands  in  its  character 
as  a  mathematical  work.  Under  the  title  of  each 
subdivision  there  is  a  reference  in  small  type  to  the 
subdivisions,  where  information  on  the  same  subject 
may  be  found  in  a  work  placed  under  another  head. 
Blanks  are  left  for  books  in  course  of  publication,  which 
may  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time  from  lists  hung  up  in 
the  library.  Those  books  which  do  not  fairly  come  within 
the  scope  of  any  special  division,  are  inserted  under  the 
head  of  Miscellaneous.  This  catalogue  is  the  work  of 
much  ingenuity  and  considerable  patience,  but  its  utility 
is  very  great ;  and  au  outline  of  each  volume  being  given, 
it  is  even  interesting  to  turn  over  its  pages. 


FINE  ARTS. 


STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
No.  XIII. 

THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provokingly  felicitous  than  Sir 
Edward  Cusl's  expression  when  he  cliaract(!rizes  Smirke's 
buihlings  as  marked  by  ''  poverty  of  taste;"  to  wliich  he 
might  have  added,  sterility  of  imagination.  Very  few 
among  his  contemporaries  have  been  so  favoured  by 
circumstances  as  has  been  bir  Robert  Smirke,  or  have 
had  fairer  opporlunilics  of  distinguishing  themselves 
thrown  in  their  way.  That  he  may  be  called  distin- 
guished in  his  profession,  we  do  not  dispute ;  because 
that  is  widely  and  altogelher  different  from  being  distin- 
guished as  an  artist  in  it.  A  former  Sir  Robert — we 
mean  Sir  Robert  Taylor — may  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  tiie  kind  of  celebrity  that  attends  money-getting  dis- 
tinction, and  iiovv  utterly  unable  it  is  to  confer  the  more 
honourable  distinction  which  it  should  be  tlie  ambition 
of  the  disciples  of  art  to  attain. 

All  Smirke's  productions  exhibit  a  frigidity  of  manner 
and  coldness  of  leeling  that  show  him  to  be  possessed  of 
little  more  than  an  acquaintance  vvitli  the  external  of 
the  ancient  classical  style, — certainly  not  to  have  pene- 
trated into  it  deeply,  or  have  imbued  himself  with  its 
spirit.  His  classicality  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to 
extend  very  little  be\  ond  the  mere  application  of  a  few 
Doric  or  Ionic  columns,  with  as  little  variety  of  charac- 
ter as  possible.  If  at  any  time  he  deviates  a  step  out  of 
his  usual  narrow  track,  he  at  once  betrays  his  inability 
to  retain  any  portion  of  the  character  and  grace  of  the 
antique,  otherwise  than  by  copying  alone. 

Although,  therefore,  he  liimself  is  a  very  great  man- 
nerist as  to  style,  his  productions  are  exceedingly  un- 
equal, it  being,  apparently,  quite  bevond  liis  power  to 
produce  any  tolerable  combination  of  forms,  unless  as 
already  chalked  out  for  him.  Of  this  his  church  in 
Wyndhani-place,  Bryanstone-square,  is  a  most  con- 
vincing proof ;  the  whole  is  so  markedly  inelegant,  so 
filled  with  tiic  most  grating  dissonances,  as  fully  to  con- 
vince every  one  who  is  comjjctent  to  form  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  j)osbible  to  be  most  pedantically  orthodox  as  to 
the  capitals  of  columns  and  such  trifles,  and  most  here- 
lically  anti-Grecian  in  every  other  respect. 

As  little  can  we  commend  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Union  Club-house  ;  in  regard  to  tlie  latter  of  wliich 
we  hinted  at  some  inconsistencies  it  exhibits,  at  page 
198  of  our  second  volume.  Neither  does  tlie  building 
in  Chatham-place,  King's  College,  or  the  Library  and 
other  things  by  him  within  the  Temple,  tend  to  give  us 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Sir  Robert's  taste,  or  of  his 
ability.  However,  if  we  continue  at  tliis  rate,  we  shall  be 
thought  to  prejudge  very  unf.iirly  the  building  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  present  examination,  instead  of  can- 
didly estimating  it  according  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  with- 
out suffering  ourselves  to  be  at  all  biassed  by  any  unfa- 
vourable impression  some  of  the  other  productions  of 
the  architect  may  have  made  ujion  us.  Most  assuredly 
it  is  our  duty  to  appreciate  it  without  reference  to  what 
its  author  has  elsewliere  done,  further  than  as  it  is  allow- 
able to  be  in  some  degree  guided  in  forming  an  ojiinion 
of  an  artist's  general  talent  by  jierceiving  liow  he  mani- 
fests it,  not  in  a  solitary  instance  alone,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  opportunities  he  has  for  displaying  it. 

The  New  Post-Ofiice  is  an  edifice  which  any  one  may 
admire  \v>ithout  disparagement  to  his  taste  ;  for  while 
there  is  mucli  to  satisfy  even  the  fastidious,  there  is  no- 
thing whatever  to  offend  the  less  accurate  observer. 
Were  we  therefore  disjiosed,  uninquiringly,  to  follow 
tlie  opinions  hitherto  given  to  the  public  in  testimony  of 
its  merits  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  we  might  safely 
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assent  to  tlie  greater  part  of  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  it,  without  examining  whether  more  exact  criticism 
would  not  compel  us  greatly  to  qualify  the  praise  it 
has  actually  received.  It  lias  been  pronounced  classical, 
cliastc,  correct,  and  not  without  reason,  if  we  estimate  its 
title  to  such  epithets  by  comj)aring  it  with  the  generality  of 
the  public  buildings  within  the  City,  the  majority  of  which 
belong  to  a  very  different  school.  Nay  we  will  almost 
admit  it  to  be  a  model  of  excellence  in  comparison  with 
the  building  erected  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Dublin, 
where  a  majestic  hexastyle  Ionic  portico — or  rather  a 
range  of  Ionic  columns,  with  an  enriched  entablature  and 
pediment,  are  stuck  up  against  a  remarkably  plain,  un- 
pretending front  altogether  distinct  in  character  from  the 
ornamental  excrescence  so  attached  to  it. 

The  portico  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  on  the  contrary, 
is  well  combined  with  the  structure,  whose  chief  feature 
it  constitutes.  While  it  projects  forward,  it  also  retires 
within  the  general  line  of  the  facade,  thus  giving  in- 
creased shadow  and  depth,  where  such  effect  and  spa- 
ciousness are  desirable.  In  such  a  case,  a  portico  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  out  of,  and  to  be  an  indispensable 
part  of,  the  plan  ;  whereas  a  mere  row  of  colunms  occu- 
])ving  a  certain  space  in  tlie  centre  of  a  front  which 
would  otherwise  have  exhibited  an  uninterrupted  range 
of  windows  along  its  wliole  extent,  and  would  have  been 
equally  complete  in  itself  without  such  addition,  is  apt 
to  look  loo  much  like  an  afterthought,  or,  at  all  events, 
appears,  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  to  be  adopted  as  the 
only  means  in  the  architect's  power  of  giving  some 
degree  of  character  and  importance  to  his  fa9ade.  Win- 
dows within  a  portico  are  so  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
character  such  a  disposition  of  columns  is  in  itself  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  more  especially  if  classical  feeling  be 
evidently  aimed  at,  that  we  would  willingly  proscribe 
them  altogether ;  and,  consequently,  are  well  pleased 
that  Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  omitted  them  here,  intro- 
ducing only  a  large  door  between  two  antie,  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side  of  it.  This  produces  a  breadth  of 
surface  and  repose  within  the  portico,  that  give  increased 
force  and  expression  to  the  columns.  Yet  although  he 
has  thus  far  done  well,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  here  presented 
to  him,  and  done  that  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
building  \vould  have  allowed  liim  to  accomplish,  not  only 
without  impropriety,  but  with  the  eflect  of  attaininga  gran- 
deur of  architectural  display,  which  in  almost  any  other 
case  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  aim  at.  Now,  if  instead  of 
separating  the  hall  from  the  portico,  he  had  made  the  latter 
in  continuation  of  the  former,  and  divided  them  merely 
by  a  screen  of  two  columns  in  antis,  leaving  three  open 
intercolumns  as  the  entrance  to  it ;  tliis  would  have  given 
a  fine  perspective,  and  the  inner  lateral  colonnades 
would  have  presented  themselves  in  picturesque  contrast 
to  the  external  columns  of  the  portico  and  those  placed 
in  a  parallel  line  behind  them.  The  inconvenience  of 
exposure  woidd  have  been  none,  because  this  hall  is  no 
more  than  a  thoroughfare  ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  inner  portico  extending  through  the  building,  and 
forming  no  part  of  what  can  claim  to  be  considered  the 
interior  itself.  There  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
convenience  of  shelter  as  at  present ;  and  without  sacri- 
fice of  any  advantage,  much  striking  novelty  and  beauty 
of  expression  might  have  been  conferred  by  the  architect 
upon  the  whole  of  his  design. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  regret  that  tliis  idea  did  not 
present  itself  to  him — or  that  if  it  did,  lie  thought  fit  to 
reject  it — so  much  as  we  otherwise  should  do,  uidess  he 
liad  at  the  same  time  varied  the  further  extremity  of  the 
hall.  Even  now,  as  merely  seen  through  the  door  of 
the  portico,  it  manifests  a  strange  incongruity  of 
style  ;  consequently,  had  it  been  more  conspicuously 
brought  into  view,  according  to  the  arrangement 


suggested,  it  would  have  proved  a  fatal  drawback  upon 
the  contemplated  effect.  We  almost  suspect  that  the 
architect  altogether  overlooked  the  unfortunate  con- 
nexion the  persjjective  view  gives  it  with  what  belongs 
to  another  elevation  of  the  buihling.  In  a  geometrical 
elevation  of  the  portico,  that  end  of  the  hall  would  not 
be  visible  ;  yet,  as  it  sIjows  itself  through  the  large  door- 
way of  the  portico,  we  are  offended  by  the  appearance 
of  a  style  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  facade, 
and  least  of  all  with  the  particular  and  principal  feature 
of  it,  beyond  which  it  so  glaringly  displays  itself.  Three 
small,  round-headed  doors,  and  as  many  windows  of  the 
same  shape  above  them,  form  an  exceedingly  disagree- 
able anticlimax  to  the  Grecian  Ionic  portico;  whereas, 
had  that  end  corresponded  with  the  opposite  one,  and 
had  only  a  single  spacious  doorway,  it  would  have  been 
incomjjarably  better,  not  only  as  regards  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  but  the  external  portico.  In  fact,  the  hall 
itself  makes  quite  a  different  impression  upon  the  eye, 
according  as  we  enter  it  from  its  east  or  west  end:  in 
the  former  instance,  we  observe  a  single  noble  doorway, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  columns  beyond  it;  while  in 
the  other  we  are  offended  by  a  flutter  of  light,  and  the 
intrusion  of  features  very  homely  in  themselves,  as  well 
as  inconsistent  with  the  character  ))rofessed.  By  no 
means  do  we  consider  an  architect  bound  to  exclude 
whatever  is  not  absokitely  of  Grecian  authoritv,  even 
from  a  design  whose  general  character  is  evidently 
marked  by  such  style,  as  opposed  to  Greco-Roman  or 
more  modern  varieties.  Yet  we  do  think,  that  if  other 
forms  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  pure  Grecian  exam- 
ples be  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, he  ought  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  equalize 
the  physiognomy  of  the  whole  design,  instead  of  thrust- 
ing them  in  quite  unconnectedly,  and  leaving  them 
glaringly  distinct  from  everything  else  in  his  composition. 
However,  there  was  nothing  here  that  called  for  this 
sudden  and  harsh  transiiion  Irom  square  to  round-headed 
apertures,  —  neither  consistency  of  design  in  the  east 
front,  nor  any  advantage  or  convenience  attending  their 
adoption. 

Still  this  very  gratuitous  adulteration  of  the  correctness 
and  purity  at  which  the  architect  has  evidently  aimed — 
and  perha])S  more  than  was  altogether  consistent  with 
original  expression — -is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  happens  to  be  not  the  only  deteriorating  circumstance 
which  impairs  the  effect  of  what  professes  to  be  a  clas- 
sical Ionic  hall.  As  far  as  the  columns  alone  go,  we 
have  not  to  complain  of  any  appearance  of  parsimony  ; 
yet  almost  everything  else  is  of  a  different  and  incon- 
sistent character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  door- 
ways connnunicating  with  the  portico.  Even  the  en- 
tablature and  ceiling  look  unfinished  and  neglected,  in 
comparison  with  the  fluted  shafts  of  the  columns  them- 
selves. Unless  some  greater  degree  of  embellishment 
could  have  beim  bestowed  on  the  former,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  the  latter  plain.  It  is  true  it 
might  seem  rather  a  falling-off  to  place  un fluted  co- 
lumns within,  when  those  of  the  portico  are  enriched 
with  flutings ;  yet  even  that  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  a  decided  inconsistency.  But  as  if  it  were  not 
sufficient  to  exhibit  this  marked  gradation  in  the  order 
itself,  and  the  architectural  parts  intimately  connected 
with  it,  the  architect  lias  gone  further ;  and,  after 
passing  from  finished  elegance  to  chilling  plainness, 
proceeds  to  meanness  and  baldness.  The  windows  are 
mere  glazed  openings  in  the  walls,  without  any  architec- 
tural expresaion  or  decoration  whatever;  besides  which, 
their  frames  are  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  walls  them- 
selves to  apj)ear  unusually  thin.  In  our  opinion,  too,  it 
would  have  been  no  small  improvement  had  the  lower 
windows,  within  the  colonnades,  been  entirely  filled 
with  ground  glass,  instead  of  having  merely  a  border  of 
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it ;  for  the  view  of  tlie  brick  walls,  roofs,  and  cliimneys 
in  tlie  adjoining  courts,  might  very  well  be  spared. 
Keitlier  is  the  intermixture  of  ground  and  transparent 
v.ncoloiired  glass  by  any  means  a  particular  beauty  in 
ittelf,  since  it  occasions  a  patchy  appearance,  and  looks 
as  if  the  windows  iiad  been  mended  witli  glass  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  what  they  were  of  at  first. 

Unless  an  arcliitect  can  Jiiaintain  some  tolerable  de- 
gree of  keeping  in  his  ensemble,  and  some  unity  of  cha- 
racter througliout,  the  mere  borrowing  an  approved 
example  of  an  ancient  order  says  very  little  for  liis  taste, 
which  in  that  res])ect  may  be  only  guided  by  the  general 
taste  of  the  day.  But  as  if  he  had  been  determined  to 
exhibit  as  much  contrariety  of  taste  as  possible  in  this 
interior,  the  architect  of  the  Post-Office,  not  satisfied 
with  bringing  quotidian  homeliness  into  justaposition  with 
Grecian  refinement,  has  also  o])posed  heaviness  that  may 
almost  be  turned  clumsy,  to  Ionic  delicacy  of  form.  To 
our  eyes,  at  least,  the  gallery  supported  on  massive 
cantalivers  over  the  doors  at  the  east  end  a])pears 
hea\y  and  uncouth;  and  if  indispensable  for  the  conve- 
nience of  communication  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, might  certainly  have  been  better  managed.  In 
fact,  this  end  of  the  hall  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
unfortunate,  for  on  looking  up  higher  we  discern  a  sole- 
cism of  the  most  ofl'ensive  kind.  Although  the  entabla- 
ture is  carried  across  from  side  to  side,  without  any  in- 
termediate sup])ort  in  the  attic  above  it,  forming  a  gal- 
lery similar  to  the  one  at  tlie  opposite  end,  the  square 
pillars  bear  upon  tliis  entablature,  which  lias  to  sustain 
them  in  a  way  that  seems  to  threaten  its  own  safety. 
Actual  danger  we  do  not  suppose  there  is  any;  never- 
theless the  appearance  is  not  a  little  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  Grecian  architectural  construction.  If  Sir  William 
Chambers  has  not  escaped  censure  from  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, for  introducing  columns  resting  upon  boldly- 
spanned  arches  in  the  loggias  of  the  terrace  front  of 
Somerset  IJouse,  Sir  Robert  Smirke  deserves  to  be 
visited  with  harsher  reproof,  his  being  by  very  far  the 
greater  enormity  of  the  two. 

AVe  are  not  quite  sure  that  were  we  to  prolong  our 
examination,  we  might  not  have  to  notice  almost  as 
many  blemishes  as  merits,  or  at  any  rate  find  ourselves 
unable  to  specify  little  more  merit  than  what  belongs  to 
the  building  quite  as  much  as  to  the  architect,  for  it  would 
be  singular,  indeed,  if  an  edifice,  extending  about  380 
feet  in  lengtl),  and  constructed  of  liandsome  materials, 
did  not  ])ossess  some  grandeur  and  dignity,  although  it 
may  not  exhibit  either  superior  taste  or  positive  beauties 
of  design.  We  allow  the  j)ortico  to  be  one  of  the  best 
we  have  at  present,  and  are  tolerably  well  satisfied  upon 
the  whole  with  tlie  principal  front;  and  if  we  are  content 
not  to  object  to  that.  Sir  Robert  must  be  content  with 
such  measure  of  admiration  from  us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  M.  FOURIER. 

The  '  Notes  Biographiques'  which  M.  Cousin  has  ap- 
pended to  liis  cloge  of  Fourier,  enable  us  to  give 
some  detail  of  the  life  of  a  very  distinguished  hman,  who 
joined  to  talents  for  abstract  speculation  of  the  first 
order,  qualities  which  made  liim  shine  as  a  statesman; 
and  who  lived  among,  and  took  part  in,  remarkable 
events. 

Joseph  Fourier  was  born  at  Auxerre  in  1768.  His 
father  was  a  tailor  ;  and  both  his  parents  died  before  he 
was  eight  years  old.  A  lady  who  had  remarked  him  as 
a  boy  of  some  apparent  talent,  recommended  him  to  the 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  procured  him  admission  to  the 
military  school  of  that  place.    Here  he  distinguished 


liimself  by  talent,  but  not  at  all  by  application,  till  he 
began  the  study  of  mathematics,  on  which  his  habits 
seemed  to  undergo  a  sudden  change.  lie  is  even  said 
to  have  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of  the  ends  of 
candles,  with  which  he  used  to  creep  down  into  the 
school-room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  employ 
himself  in  his  favourite  study.  At  the  end  of  his  course, 
he  was  desirous  of  entering  into  the  engineers  or  artil- 
lery, and  Reynaud  and  Legendre,  the  insjiectors  of  the 
school,  used  their  influence  with  the  minister  to  obtain 
his  appointment,  but  were  answered  that  Fourier,  not 
being  of  noble  family,  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
service,  if  fi*  were  a  second  Neicion.  The  prior  of  the 
school  endeavoured,  upon  this,  to  induce  him  to  embrace 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  The  monks  of  this  class  were 
then  in  possession  of  a  convent  at  Paris,  particularly 
assigned  to  those  who  were  devoted  to  study.  Fourier 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect,  and  began  his  noviciate  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Benoit-sur-Loir.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  interfered  with  his  taking  the  vows,  but 
he  was  immediately  (in  1789)  made  Professor  of  Rla- 
thematics  at  his  old  school  of  Auxerre,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  old.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  first 
memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Equations,  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  but  the  public  tumults  prevented  any  notice 
being  taken  of  it,  even  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  usual 
report.  When  the  provincial  Comites  de  Surveillance 
were  appointed  to  co-operate  with  that  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  Fourier  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Auxerre ;  and  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  power  of 
public  speaking,  the  voluntary  enrolments  in  that  de- 
partment were  sufficient  to  render  the  conscription 
unnecessary.  The  following-  anecdote  was  told  by  him- 
self to  M.  Pouillet:— 

Going  on  some  mission  to  Tonnerre,  he  found  that 
one  of  his  fellow-passengers  was  proceeding  to  that 
place  to  arrest  an  individual  whom  Fourier  hardly  knew, 
but  whom  he  judged  to  be  innocent.  On  alighting  at 
Tonnerre,  Fourier  invited  the  agent  to  breakfast,  de- 
tained him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  finally  stepjied  out 
and  locked  the  door,  leaving  his  late  guest  to  his  own 
contemplations,  while  he  ran  and  gave  warning  to  the 
intended  object  of  arrest.  He  returned  to  the  inn,  had 
sufficient  address  to  induce  his  prisoner  to  receive  his 
apology  for  the  rudeness  lie  had  committed,  and  offered 
to  show  the  way  to  the  municipality.  On  their  road, 
Fourier  saw  the  man  he  had  warned  making  ofl'  for  the 
gate  of  the  town.  If  the  agent  had  seen  this,  all  would 
have  been  spoiled  :  Fourier  immediately  turned  his  com- 
panion's attention  to  a  sign  which  had  been  newly 
l)ainted,  and  kept  him  employed  in  criticism  till  the 
danger  was  over.  On  another  occasion,  Fourier  em- 
ployed his  eloquence  at  Orleans  against  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  by  a  decree  of  which  body  he 
was  therefore  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  oflice  ; 
and  his  employer  at  Auxerre,  who  had  sent  him  to  Or- 
leans, immediately  issued  an  arrete.  for  arresting  and 
guillotining  him  wherever  he  should  be  found.  Fouri'-r 
quietly  returned  to  Auxerre,  where  the  Societe  Popiilaire 
and  the  Comite  refused  to  allow  the  arrete  to  have  any 
effect.  Not  content  with  this,  Fourier  set  off  for  Pans, 
to  plead  his  own  cause.  He  was  jiresented  to  Robes- 
pierre, with  whom  he  succeeded  so  well,  tliat  an  order 
for  his  imprisonment  arrived  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Auxerre.  A  second  time  the  public  voice  of  the  place  set 
him  at  liberty  ;  but  eight  days  more  had  not  elapsed  before 
another  order  for  his  imprisonment  arrived.  A  dejmta- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  immediately  started  for  Paris  to 
demand  his  release.  St.  Just  received  them  with 
haughtiness,  admitted  the  talents  and  rcjiublicanism  of 
Fourier,  but  accused  him  of  lukewarmness.  "  Oiii," 
said  this  kind-liearted  legislator,  "  il  park  bien,  ?nais 
nous  ?i'avo7is  plus  besoi7i  de  patrioies  en  itiusique."  St. 
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Just,  however,  .ind  his  set  met  the  fate  they  intended  for 
Fourier  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Fourier  was  released. 
It  is  useful  to  remark,  that  public  opinion  could  set  some 
sort  of  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror,  even 
at  its  wildest  point,  a  consideration  which,  in  the  anxiety 
to  make  the  French  revolution  terrible,  has  been  usually 
omitted  to  be  noticed  in  this  country.  Fourier  was 
then  arrested  as  a  partisan  of  Robespierre :  he  was 
seized  in  his  lodgings,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  As  they 
led  him  out  of  his  house,  the  porteress  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  them.  "  You  may 
come  yourself,  if  you  like,"  said  one  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  "  and  fetch  him  away  in  two  pieces."  This 
time  he  was  saved  by  the  professors  of  the  Ecole  Poly- 
tcchnique.  Previously  to  this,  the  Ecole  Normale  had 
been  established  for  the  formation  of  teachers  ;  Fourier 
became  one  of  the  pupils,  and  Monge,  then  one  of  the 
professors,  soon  found  him  out,  and  recommended  him 
to  open  an  elementary  class  of  mathematics  for  tlie  other 
students.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1794,  he  entered  the  jEco/e 
Polytcchnique  as  sub-professor.  It  is  well  known  to  ma- 
thematical readers,  that  the  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  Ecole  Normale — so  interesting  because  it  was  not 
a  subject,  but  the  proper  principle  on  which  to  teach  it, 
which  was  agitated — were  taken  down  in  short-hand  and 
published.  The  earliest  printed  work  of  Fourier  happens 
to  be  a  question  which  he  put  to  Monge,  on  the  geo- 
metrical definition  of  a  straiglit  line.  A  part  of  that 
(even  then)  most  eminent  man's  answer,  will  show  the 
siyle  of  the  republican  debate,  and  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  Fourier: — "  Citoyen,  la  clarte  avec  lac^uelie  tu 
viens  d'exposer  tes  reflexions,  et  I'exactitude  des  observa- 
tions que  tu  as  faites  precedemment  sur  des  objets  de 
physique,  sont  une  prcuve  de  la  sagacite  de  ton  esprit." 
Perhaps  the  list  of  professors  of  the  Ecole  Normale  at 
this  period  is  one  which  was  never  surpassed  at  any  one 
time  in  any  one  institution — Lagrange  and  Laplace  (ma- 
thematics), Hauy  (physics),  Monge  (descriptive  geo- 
metry), Daubenton  (natural  history),  Eerthollet  (che- 
mistry), Thouin  (agriculture),  Buache  and  Mentelle 
(geography),  Volney  (history),  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 
(ethics),  Sicard  (grammar),  Garat  (human  understand- 
ing), La  Harpe  (literature). 

At  the  Ecole  Polylechnique  Fourier  remained  till 
1798,  nothing  remarkable  having  occurred  except  the 
last  arrest  above-mentioned.  Monge,  in  that  year,  pro- 
posed to  Fourier  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  olTer  he  accepted.  The  occupation  of  Egy])t  was 
intended  to  have  been  permanent,  and  an  Institute  was 
formed  there,  of  which  Fourier  was  created  perpetual 
secretary.  He  read  here  various  mathematical  memoirs, 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mission for  collecting  materials  for  the  great  work  which 
lias  since  appeared,  was  employed  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  in  various  negociations.  He  pro- 
nounced the  aloge  of  Kleber,  and  that  of  Dessaix,  whose 
memory  was  honoured  with  a  funeral  ceremony  by  the 
army  of  Egypt. 

On  his  return  to  France  in  1802,  the  First  Consul 
offered  him  the  prefecture  of  the  department  of  Isere. 
He  held  this  place  till  1814,  and  in  1808  was  created 
baron.  While  here,  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
thirty-seven  rival  communes  to  unite  in  draining  marshes, 
in  which  all  had  disputed  interests,  and  in  which  the  profit 
of  the  speculation  was  to  be  divided  according  to  these 
interests,  subject  to  tlie  probable  interference  of  the 
government.  He  had  to  negociate  with  almost  every 
family,  and  M.  Cousin  says,  "  M.  A.  Perier,  who  was 
on  the  spot  and  knew  the  whole,  seemed  to  me,  in  1831, 
Btill  lost  in  admiialion  of  the  talent  displayed  by  Fourier 
on  this  occasion."  He  afterwards  successfully  defended 
the  new  rights  of  the  communes  against  the  comeil  d'etat, 
which  claimed  three-fifths  of  the  rescued  land.  We  think 
we  have  a  sort  of  guess  at  the  reason  wliy  individual  or , 


corporate  enterprize  hardly  exists  in  France.  He  also 
projected  and  in  great  part  executed  a  road  from  Gre- 
noble to  Turin.  He  knew  that  Napoleon  would  not  read 
a  long  memoir  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  address  to 
draw  up,  in  one  j)age,  a  sketch  of  the  advantages  of  his 
scheme,  with  a  little  map  of  the  proposed  route,  taking,  we 
suppose,  for  the  whole,  about  as  much  s])ace  as  would  be 
filled  up  here  with  writing  '*  your  memorialists"  or  "  your 
petitioners."  In  two  days,  Napoleon  authorized  him  to 
proceed. 

He  united  by  conciliation,  tlie  republicans,  the  nobles, 
and  the  clergy,  to  such  a  degree  that  Napoleon  asked 
him  how  he  had  achieved  so  great  a  success  ?  "  Rien 
de  plus  simple"  said  Fourier,  "  je  prends  I'e'pi  dans  sdii 
sens,  au  lieu  de  le  prendre  a  rebours."  He  protected 
and  assisted  the  emigrants.  Tlie  following  stury  is  told 
of  him  : — He  had  to  sell  by  auction  tlie  confiscated 
property  of  an  emigrant,  or  of  one  who  liad  emigrated. 
The  price  at  which  the  estate  was  to  be  put  uji  was  forty 
thousand  francs,  and  it  was  known  to  be  worth  three 
times  as  much.  The  former  owner  called  on  Fourier  and 
informed  him  that  he  could  raise  the  first-mentioned  sum, 
but  not  more.  Fourier  secretly  determined  that  he  should 
be  the  purchaser,  but  the  sale  was  advertised  for  the  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock.  A  couple  of  hours,  however, 
was  always  considered  as  law,  to  give  bidders  time  to 
assemble.  Fourier  was  punctual,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  put  himself  in  a  passion  at  the  want 
of  punctuality  of  others,  ordered  the  huissier  to  begin 
when  there  was  hardly  anybody  in  the  room,  and  the 
estate  was  accordingly  knocked  down  to  its  former  pos- 
sessor at  the  lowest  price. 

He  always  managed  to  evade  the  execution  of  any 
orders  which  appeared  to  him  severe  or  unjust,  and  let 
the  ministry  at  Paris  amuse  themselves  with  writing  letter 
after  letter,  without  paying  any  attention.  He  contrived 
to  avoid  getting  into  disgrace  by  this  coarse,  which  with 
all  that  has  preceded,  fully  bears  out  M.  Cousin's  romark 
that  il  savait  prendre  chacun  par  ou  il  etait  prenable." 
He  knew  how  to  persuade  all  the  liberal  party  (who  at 
tirst  refused,  as  might  be  supposed,)  to  attend  a  ball 
given  at  Grenoble  to  the  present  e.\-king  at  his  return 
in  1814. 

All  this  time  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
greatest  work,  the  '  T'heorie  de  la  Chaleiir,'  and  wrote 
the  introduction  to  the  work  on  Egypt.  During  his  pre- 
fecture he  also  found  the  two  Chanipollions  at  Grenoble, 
and  bit  them,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  with  his  love  for 
Egyptian  antiquities,  as  he  had  before  done  priests  and 
republicans  with  the  spirit  of  forbearance. 

At  the  restoration  of  1814,  the  gratitude  of  those  whom 
he  had  protected  preserved  Fourier' in  his  prefecture. 
But  he  soon  heard  that  Napoleon  was  on  his  way  from 
Elba  to  Grenoble.    Between  his  sense  of  honour  and  of 

gratitude,  he  was  in  a  puzzling  dilemma.    C  (Car- 

not  we  suspect  is  meant)  told  him  he  had  but  one  course 
to  take — to  leave  Grenoble  with  Napoleon.  Fourier, 
however,  issued  a  moderate  [jroclamation  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  left  Grenoble  by  one  gate  as  Napoleon 
entered  by  the  other.  The  latter  was  greatly  enraged, 
and  caused  Fourier  (whether  by  jiersuasion  or  force  is 
not  very  clearly  stated—//  le  fit  cherchcr  ct  voulul  I' en- 
tendre,^ to  be  brought  to  him.  The  interview  took  place 
at  a  poor  inn  on  the  Lyons  road.  Fourier  was  not  with- 
out anxiety  when  General  Bertrand  led  him  into  a  room 
where  Napoleon  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  on  some 
maps,  with  compasses  in  his  hand.  "  Eh  bien,  Fourier," 
said  the  emperor,  rising  up,  "  tlo  you  too  wish  to  make 
war  upon  me?  How  could  you  hesitate  between  the 
Bourbons  and  me?  Who  made  you  what  you  are? 
Who  gave  you  your  titles  ?  How  could  you  ever  sup- 
pose the  Bourbons  would  adopt  a  man  of  the  revolution  i" 
This  outset  had  nothing  promising  in  it,  but  Napoleon 
knew  his  own  position  and  human  nature  too  well  to  be 
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anything  but  vidiilgent  (we  cannot  translate  tliis  word,) 
and  he  added,  "  Come,  afler  what  has  passed,  you  can- 
not return  to  GrenoUle  ;  I  appoint  you  ])refcct  of  the 
Elione."  Fourier  (|iii.'lly  went  to  that  post,  and  com- 
menced his  adniiiiislr.ai\ e  functions.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  neutral,  acting  for  neither  government,  or 
for  the  routine  of  both.  He  refused  to  make  any  politi- 
cal arrests,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Carnot.  He  offered  the  commissioner 
sent  by  the  latter,  any  force  he  wanted,  but  declined  all 
co-operation.  He  was  dismissed  accordingly  on  the  1st 
of  May,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

Fourier  had  exhausted  his  salary  as  jjrefect  in  his  ex- 
periments and  the  maintenance  of  his  relations.  At  the 
second  restoration  he  had  about  lOOOZ.  sterling,  with 
which  he  was  thinking  of  an  asylum  in  England.  But 
M.  de  Chabrol,  the  new  jirefect  of  the  Seine,  had  been 
his  pupil  at  the  Ecole  Polytechniqiie,  and  his  com])anion 
in  Egypt.  This  officer  placed  Fourier  at  the  head  of  a 
board  of  statistics,  which  brought  him  a  small  salary. 
From  this  time  he  was  only  engaged  in  })hilosophical 
pursuits.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  in  ISlti, 
but  Louis  XVII I.  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment. 
By  the  exertions  of  M.  Uubouchage,  minister  of  marine, 
the  king  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and 
Fourier  was  again  elected  in  1817.  At  the  death  of 
Delanibre,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary.  In 
1826,  the  French  Academy  elected  him  ;  and  at  the  death 
of  Laplace  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ecole  Poli/lech?iiqne.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  May,  1830. 

Fourier  was  not  only  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  statesman,  but  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  In 
early  life,  at  the  school  at  Auxerre,  he  lectured  on  phi- 
losophy and  liistory,  as  well  as  on  mathematics.  The 
following  anecdote  was  related  by  him  to  M.  Cousin :  — 

'•■  Bonaparte,  like  all  other  great  minds,  was  passionately  fond 
of  letters.  He  carried  into  Egypt  a  collection  of  works  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  ohject  of  the  expedition,  and  he  read  them 
during  his  hours  of  leisure.  One  day,  at  Cairo,  we  were  walking 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Js'ile,  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
Lucan,  and  began  to  read  some  passages,  and,  among  others, 
the  famous  one  upon  Ponipey  and  Cajsar.  He  praised  it  much, 
but  did  not  very  well  understand  it,  and  made,  from  time  to  time, 
various  conlresens,  which  I  corrected.  Bonaparte,  at  last  grew 
imjiatient  at  not  getting  on  quicker,  and,  after  half  an  hour, 
threw  the  book  on  the  sand,  complaining  strongly  that  he  was 


not  better  taught  Latin  in  his  youth.    He  envied  Garat,  L  

A....,  the  power  of  reading  Lucan  with  facility,  and  was 
much  astonished  when  I  told  him  that  these  gentlemen  would  be 
as  much  embarrassed  as  himself,  '  il/ois  on  rie  sail  dune  pius  le 
Latin  en  France  ? — Ah  !  un  jour  j'lj  mettrai  bon  ordre!  " 

Fourier  was  not  by  any  means  fond  of  Laplace.  He 
admitted  his  great  talents,  but  said  (others  have  made  the 
same  remark)  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  to  have  been 
the  mover  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

He  brought  with  him  from  Egypt  the  habit  of  requir- 
ing extreme  heat.  Even  in  summer  he  never  stirred 
without  a  great  coat,  and  a  servant  always  carried  his 
cloak.  Ho  was  miserable  all  the  winter.  He  employed 
all  his  philosophic  knowledge  to  warm  himself,  and 
though  the  heat  of  his  study  could  hardly  be  endured,  he 
was  always  regretting  the  sun  of  Egypt. "  The  least  cold 
always  brought  on  rheumatism.  He  had  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  so  great  did  this  latterly  become,  that  he 
was  forced  to  sleep  almost  upriglit ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
bend  himself  to  read  without  producing  o[)pression,  so 
that  he  read  in  a  sort  of  box,  which  kept  him  upright, 
and  allowed  only  his  head  and  hand-;  to  appear.  He 
ran  the  risk  of  being  suflbcated  bv  the  least  eftbrt,  and 
his  death  was  a  sudden  one,  arising  from  this  cause. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  general  reader  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  Fourier's  labours  as  an  analyst. 
We  may  briefly  state  that  his  great  work  on  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  heat,  and  that  on  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions (published  afler  his  death),  are  two  monuments  of 
skill  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  science  is 
cultivated.  Eoth  contain  processes  of  great  originality 
and  power.  In  fact,  as  to  mathematical  discoverv, 
he  must  stand  in  the  s»nie  order  of  men  as  his  con- 
temporaries and  compatriots — Lagrange,  La])lace,  Le- 
gendre,  and  Monge.  Great  as  the  difllerence  may  be 
which  exists  among  these  savans,  their  several  disco- 
veries must  put  them  in  a  rank  by  themselves,  for  they 
make,  when  jiut  together,  such  a  singular  constellation 
of  talent  and  success  as  few  countries  can  boast  of  at  any 
one  time.  It  is  hazardous  to  make  general  assertions, 
but  we  do  not  recollect  in  what  age  or  country  five  such 
men  ever  met  in  one  place,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  forwarding  the  same  object,  as  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Legendre,  Monge,  and  Fourier. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


The  '  Societe  d'Emulatiou'  of  Cambrai  has  offered  a  prize  of 
8/.  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Communes  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
it ;  and  another  fur  the  best  Dissertation  on  some  point  of  Local 
History  and  Antiquity. 

Punisliment  of  Death  in  Prussia. — In  the  seventeen  years  from 
]818to  lfj.34  inclusive,  there  have  been,  in  all,  123  executions; 
and  the  crimes  for  which  they  took  place  are  as  follows  : — Arson, 
1;  voluntary  manslaughter,  2J ;  murder,  100;  total,  123.  The 
one  execution  for  arson  took  place  in  1818,  since  which  time,  the 
punishment  of  death  has  been  inflicted  only  for  intentional  homi- 
cide of  different  degrees.  Even  for  murder  the  sentence  is  nearly 
as  often  commuted  as  executed.  In  the  whole  .seventeen  years, 
there  were  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  187i  of  whom  100  only 
were  executed.  The  great  diminution  in  severity,  of  late  years, 
is  also  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  first  three  years  1818,  1819, 
1820,  tlieie  were  executed — 24:  in  the  last  three  years  1832, 
1833,  1834,  there  were  executed — G  ;  2  in  each  year.  The  mean 
population  of  Prussia,  daring  the  same  period,  may  be  taken  at 
12,303,535,  that  being  the  amount  according  to  the  official  census 
in  182(!,  which  year  falls  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  same  series 
of  years.  Omitting  the  two  first  years  1818  and  1810,  in  order 
to  get  a  number  divisible  into  three  equal  parts,  and  tlien  dividing 
the  fifteen  years  into  three  equal  periods  of  five  years  each,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  both  for  the  crimes  of  nnu-der  and  voluntary 
manslaughter,  taken  together,  there  were,  in  the  first  period, 
most  executions,  and  most  crime  ;  in  the  second  period,  fewer 
executions,  and  less  crime  ;  in  the  third  period,  a  farther  diminu- 
tion of  executions,  and  a  further  diminution  of  crime.  In  the 
next  talile,  the  crime  of  manslaughter  is  omitted,  as  it  forms  a 
less  correct  test  of  the  comparative  efiiracy  of  other  punishments 
and  tb<tt  of  death  ;  for  as  the  ciime  is  committed  without  pre- 


meditation, there  is  not  room  for  reflection  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  incurred.  Murder  is  by  far  the  better  criterion 
for  such  a  purpose : — 

AIUUDER. 

5  years  ending  1824,  capitally  convicted  CO,  executed  47 — or 

5  years   1829  '.  50  20— or 

5  years   1834,    43,  IC— or  -f!^ 

Here  there  is  a  diminution  of  executions  in  each  of  the  two  last 
periods,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminution  of  crime.  If  we  compare 
the  two  extreme  jieriods,  we  find  one-third  /fss  crime  in  the  last 
with  10  executions,  than  in  the  first  with  47  executions. —  From  a 
Letter  received  by  the  Committee  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Society. 

Price  of  Provisions  nl.  Algiers. — The  prices  of  provisions  have, 
since  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  increased  in  a  very  great  degree,, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from  Sir 
Grenville  Temple's  '  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean:'  — 


1830. 

1832. 

fr.  c. 

ir. 

c. 

An  ox      ,        .  . 

18  0 

55 

0 

A  duck 

0  00 

o 

0 

Ass-load  of  wood 

0  75 

1 

50 

■             of  charcoal  . 

1  50 

3 

50 

A  goat 

2  50 

9 

0 

Lemon.s,  the  100 

0  00 

2 

30 

Figs,  the  18  ounces 

0  5 

0 

20 

Oil,  16  litres 

5  0 

14 

0 

A  sheep  . 

2  50 

13 

0 

Eggs,  the  100  . 

I  20 

5 

0 

Potatoes,  the  quintal  . 

2  .'jO 

7 

0 

Fowls,  the  couple  . 

0  50 

2 

50 

A  Cdw  and  calf  , 

40  0 

80 

0 

A  draught  liorse 

60  0 

200 

0 

1835.  OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

ELEGANCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  THE  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
A  GOOD  Fit,  Good  Woikmaiisliip,  and  Good  Materials  liavinq-  piined  for  E.  P- 
POUONEY  and  SON  a  Gouil  Name  and  cxlensivi;  patnjiia^'c  foi  miwai  iK  ol' lialT  a  ccnlmy.  in  pve- 
sSntin;,'  tlioir  uniiaiallclcil  Low  I'ricos  for  I'viblic  Inspcctiun,  tlicy  lif;;  t.i  stair  lliat  llir  iliin'  c.-sriilials  1"  a 
Good  Garment  shall  still  have  their  unremitting  attention,  it  being  their  ambition  to  inatne  an  incioasing 
business  and  merit  the  appellatiuii  of  being 

"THE  BEST,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  TAILORS!" 


Cash  Phices. 
A  super  Clotli  Coat,  Trousers,  and  Waist- 


coat, fasliiona'bly  mode,  per  suit  .  ,  £3  3  0 
Ditto  S]ianish  Suiperline,  ditto  ...  440 
Ditto  extra  Imperial  Saxony,  the  best  tliat 

is  made,  ditto   4  15  0 

Superfiue  Froek  Coats,  Silk  Facings  .  2  10  0 
Summer  Waistcoats,  beautiful  patterns,  7s. 

each,  or  three  for                                    10  0 

Canloon  Drill  (&c.~)  Trousers,  10s.  Cd.  per 

pair,  or  three  jiair  fur                              1  10  0 

M-orning  Coals  and  Dressing  Gowns     .       0  15  0 

Clotli  Travelling  Trousers      ....       0  13  (J 

Footman's  Suit  of  Livery,  complete      .       3    3  0 


contract  prices  (xhe  oi.d  suits  to  be  ke- 
turned). 

Two  .Suits  per  year    ,   £"7  0 

The  best  that  is  made   K    6  0 

Three  Suits  jier  year   10  17  0 

The  be^t  that  is  made   1^    5  0 

Four  Suits  per  year   14    6  0 

The  best  that  is  made    15  18  0 

BOYS'  CLOTHES 

(tastefully  ANli  F  \ II loNADLY  MADe), 

SURPRISINGLY  LOW! 
Skeleton  Suits,  i8s.  Tunic  Dresses,  25s.;  Hussar 
Suits,  30s. 
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Icnges  competition  in  tlie  nnited  qnaUties  of  fasliioii, 
material,  manufacture,  and  cost,  93,  Bishopsgate- 
strcut  Witliiu,  and  at  his  Western  Branch,' 57,  Con- 
duit street,  Regent-street. 

Among  tlie  variety  oi  articles  above  referred  to, 
will  be  found 

LOOKING-GLASSES 

of  every  denomination  and  size,  varying  from  one 
foot  to  eighty  I'ect  and  upwards;  plate-glass  for 
windows,  carriages,  &c.,  wliicli  possess  gi'eat  ad- 
vantages over  crow  n,  and  when  required  for  exporta- 
tion a  coii^-itleraltle  drawbaclt  obtained. 

Annexed  are  the  prices  of  current  sizes  of  plate- 
glass,  for  sashes,  Szc. 


Inches. 

[nc'nc3. 

Inclie 

Inch 

Inches.  Inches. 

Inches. 

15 

18 

20 

22 

25 

1 

28 

30 

£s. 

d. 

£  J. 

d. 

£s. 

d. 

£s. 

d. 

dU 

d. 

£s.  d. 

10 

0  7 

5 

0  9 

3 

a  10 

6  0 

11 

9  0  n 

a  0 

15 

C 

0  16  It 

11 

0  8 

4 

0  10 

5 

0  11 

10  0 

13 

2,0  15 

3  0 

17 

6 

0  19  2 

1210  9 

3 

0  11 

6 

0  13 

0  0 

14 

0  0  1(J 

U  0 

19 

8 

1    1  6 

13  0  10 

2 

0  12 

U  14 

4 

0 

15 

110  13 

Hi  1 

1 

10 

1    3  9 

14  0  U 

2 

0  13 

9 

0  15 

0  0 

17 

I  0 

9  1 

3 

11 

I     6  I 

15  0  1-2 

1 

0  14 

11 

0  16 

11 

0 

19 

2 

1  2 

a  I 

6 

1 

1    8  2 

16  0  lii 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  13 

6 

1 

U 

101  4 

7  1 

0 

0 

I  10  0 

I7!0  13 

11 

0  ir 

4 

1  0 

0  1 

2 

7 

1  6 

6  1 

9 

9 

1  11  10 

18  0  U 

U 

0  18 

9 

1  1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1  8 

2  1 

11 

G 

1  13  9 

19  0  15 

10 

1  0 

2 

1  3 

1 

5 

11 

1  9 

8  1 

13 

2 

1  15  7 

20  0  16 

11 

1  1 

e 

1  4 

6 

1 

7 
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Or  .any  sizes  containing  from  3  feet  to  8  feet,  at 
9s.  per  foot;  thus  a  plate  being  30  incites  by  13 
inclies.  contains  3  feet  9  inches  superficial  measure, 
and  costs  1/.  13s.  9rf.,  as  per  above  tariff.  All  under 
3  i'ect  superficial  at  a  reduction. 

SECOND-HAND  LOOKING-GLASSES. 
Several  superb  glasses,  varying  in  size  8  feet,  9- 
feet,  10  feet,  and  upwards  in  length,  by  5  feet  and 
5  feet  G  inches  in  width,  at  a  considerable  reductioa 
from  the  present  tarift'  jirices.  Or  lent  on  hire  by 
the  month  or  season. 

CARVING  AND  GILDING 
in  all  its  brandies,  witli  an  assortment  of  splendid 
frames  for  chimney,  pier,  cheval.  and  toilet-glasses ; 
paintings  and  prints  mounted,  framed,  and  regilt. 

PAPER  HANGING 
in  every  decorative  department,  and  in  the  first  ■ 
style  of  neatness  and  elegance,  with  a  rich  variety 
of  new  patterns. 

CABINET  AND  CHAIR  WORK 

manufactured  of  the  most  seasoned  materials,  and 
for  exportation ;  of  a  solidity  to  suit  the  warmest 
ch'raate,  and  comprises  in  this  general  stock  every 
novelty  lately  introduced.  Steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sels ]  K'U'I'lly  fitted  up  with  cabin  furniture  and  pas- 
seng<'i s'  ri'<[ui>iles. 

IN  THE  UPHOLSTERY  ARRANGEMENT 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  unite  elegance  witli 
economy  in  character  for  the  drau  iuii-voinn,  boudoir, 
dining-room,  library,  and  brd  i  h.i:iili,  i.;.  from  the 
most  quiet  to  the  most  costly  sljk-s,  «ith  a  hand- 
some assortment  of  silks,  tabar'oUes,  figured  da- 
masks, chintz,  &c.,  always  on  show. 

CAUPETTING 
of  the  fabric, especially  niadefor  the  first  upliolslery 
llouses,  VIZ.,  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  and  'v'enetian; 
also  a  few  of  the  much-admired  \  elvet  pile  carpets, 
druggets,  baize,  floor-cloth,  &e. 

BEDDING,  BLANKETS,  &c., 
well-seasoned,  real  D.iiil/ic  feathers,  also  equally 
prepared  light  downy  leathers  lor  second  ;uid  fliird- 
rate  beds,  elastic  spiin;;  h  iir  \\ui>\  m.attrcsses ; 
real  V.'ilneys,  liiii'  l;..|ii  iiml  W.vk  blaiikets,  Mar- 
seilles ([uilfs  and  iM.iiili  iiJ.iiir,,.  Ill  the  articles  of 
bedding,  blanki-t^,  iVc,  so  essentially  important  to 
all,  H.  L.  C.  is  deteniiined  that  no  trader  shall  sup- 
ply them  on  better  terms. 

HOUSE  AGENCY. 
A  Register  kept  at  botli  Establishments  for  the 
disposal  or  procuring  of  every  description  of  houses, 
turnished  or  unfurnished,  estates,  ike.  Properties 
surveyed  and  fixtures  appraised. 

FUNERALS 
furnished  and  conducted  witli  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  every  consisleiit  regard  to  econoiny. 

Families  in  the  cniiiiii  y  i.iay  cnniniand  tlie  most 
approved  taste,  hy  ln-iug  waited  on  at  home  with 
patterns — and  desigos  iilhIc  on  the  si.ol  ral<-ulate(l 
to  harmonize' with  tin?  plaii^,  pniji-siidiis,  a  id  deco- 
rations of  the  r'HUiis,  and  tlii-ir  oidi'is  deli\ered  and 
fixed  on  tcniis  l.iniilne  .i  \  cry  small  addition  lo  the 
first  ciist,  lj\  llie  s;>l'-iii  adopted  by  this  coiuvm. 

With  Ilii^'slicirL  .■iiiini.-i:il;i,ii  of  the  leading  ailicles 
of  his  1 1  :idi'.  111  id  tlu-  very  iaMiiirablr  terms  oii  w  liicli 
he  undi'ital.rs  lo  Mli'i.iy  llimi,  llriii\  I..  Cm, per 
a])peals  to  all  classes  liir  a  coiililiiialicii  ol  lhat  flat- 
tering pvelen  lice  hitherto  alluidud  his  house,  93, 
Bishopsgate  .street  Within  ;  Western  Branchi  57,. 
Uuiiduit-striict,  Regeiit-6ticet, 


The  CITY  CLOTHING  E.STABLISHMENT  has  long  been  celebrated- for  having  the  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Assortment  of -Shooting  .Jackets  and  Fishing  Coats,  Great  Coats  and  Cloaks  of  every  make,  all  sorts 
of  Gaiters,  Mud-boots,  and  Gambadoes;  India-rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  Air  Cushions,  Travel- 
ling Bags,  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemen  requiring  Outfils,  on  a  comparison  with  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Prices  of  other  Houses,  will 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  giving  their  Orders  to 

E.  P.  DOUDNEY  and  SON,  49,  LOMBARD-STREET, 
EstabUshed  Fifty  Years. 


"jyrUSIC  M.\DE*EASY— Catechisms  in 
cloth  boards,  by  Hamilton,  viz.,  of  Harmony 
and  Thorough  Bass,  2ad  edition,  2i-.  Key  to  Ditto, 
Is.  6rf.  Catechism  of  Coimterpoint,  Mt-lody,  aod 
Composition,  2^.  Ditto  of  Double  Ouun'criioint  and 
Fugue,  2s.  The  Vocalists'  Practicnl  Catei-hism,  2s. 
Ditto,  for  the  Violin,  \s.  The  Or;^anists"  Descriptive 
and  Practical  Catechism,  S-:.  Catecidsni  of  the  Art 
of  Playing,'  from  Score,  and  Writing  for  an  Orchestra, 
2*.  New  Tutor  for  tlie  Piano-forte,  3s.  A  Diction- 
ary of  One  Thousand  Musical  Terms,  Is.;  and  his 
Art  of  Tuning  Piano-fortes,  2nd  edition,  Is.  Also, 
by  Clarke,  a  now  Irisirnc'don  Book  for  the  Piano- 
forte 2nd  edition,  6.^■.  Catechism,  2nd  edition,  Is. 
James's  Flutists'  and  the  Guitarists'  C;ilccliisni, 
eacli  Is'.  Fo:de's  Princtpk'S  of  Singing,  -Js\  Ait '4' 
Slngin- at.  Si;jht,  2,s'.  KalkbrennL-r's  New  Mrtlu-d 
fertile  Piano-f'irte,  by  Forde,  8s-.  Chaulifu's.  Fiv^t 
Three  Months  at  the  Piano-forte,  each  Indispen- 
sable, or  Exercises  for  every  Day  in  the  Month,  8s. 
Preparatory  and  Special  Studies,  each  10s.  6f/. 
Cock's  Flute  Tutor,  2s.  Pacini's  Vlulia  Ditto,  2s 
Albreclitsberger's  complete  Theoretical  Works,  2 
vols.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

London:  Printed  and  sold  by  R.  Cocks  and  Co., 
20,  Princcs-strt'ct,  Hanover-square;  and  sold  by 
Simpkin  and  Marsliall,Stationers'-court.  Catalogues 
gratis. 


Nearly  ready,  post  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth, 
Dedicated  to  Earl  Sx>encer. 

A  DISC0UR.se  of  NATURAL  THKO- 

LOGY,  showing  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence 
and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study.  By  Henry 
toBD  Bkouoh  \m,  F.R.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  France.  (Being  the  first  volume 
of  Paley  illustrated.  The  other  two  will  be  pub- 
lished in  July). 
London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

CORPORATION  REPORT.— BY  AUTHORITY. 
This  day  is  published. 
In  folio,  price  1/.  5s.  bound  in  cloth, 

•DEPORT  oF  the  COMMISSIONERS 

for  INQUlRINti  into  the  STATE  of  the  MU- 
NICIPAL CORPORATIONS;  Part  III.;  con- 
taining SEe.\itA'iE  Reports  on  the  following  Cor- 
yoKATioNs,  included  in  the  North- Midland  and 
Northern  Circuits. 

Chesterfield,  Derby,  Leicester*,  Daventry,  North- 
ampton*, Retford,  Newark,  Nottingham*,  Bridge- 
north*,  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  Burton -on  Trent, 
Lichfield,  Newcatle-under-Lyne,  StafTord,  Tamworth, 
Walsall,  Coventry*,  Sutton,  Coldfield,  Warwick*. 
Bewdley,  Kidderminster, Stourbridge, lierwick-npon- 
Tweed,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Hartlepool,  Stockton, 
Sunderl.and,  .\shton-uudcr  Lyne,  Clithero,  Gai  stang, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Alnwick,  Morpeth,  Ncw  castle- 
upon.Tyne*,  Appleby,  Kirbyin-Keiidal,  iicM-iley, 
Doncasler,  Hedon,  Hull*,  Leeds*,  Pontelract,  Uich- 
mond,  Ripon,  Scarborough,  York*. 

•#*  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taken,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Commission.  Early  apidication  should  be: 
made  to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  a  few  additional  copies 
have  been  printed,  and  maybe  purchased  separately. 

Part  I.,  including  the  South-Western,  Western, 
and  Mid'anil  C'ircuits  ;  and  Part  II.,  inchKling  the 
Soullieru  and  Soutli-Kastern  Circuits,  may  also  be 
had,  price  25s.  each. 

Luudun ;  Chules  Knight,  22,  Ludgatc-itieet, 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published. 
In  one  volume,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts, 
HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

Q  E  O  L  O  G  y.    By  H.  T.  De  La 

Beche,  Esq. 
*  How  to  Observ  e,'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis- 
tinct, though  connected  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
completed  in  four  Volumes.  The  remaining  por- 
tions, in  which  the  names  ot"  the  respective  authors 
of  each  article  will  be  given,  w  ill  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing general  <li%  isions  ; — 

Natural  History. 

Fine  Arts. 

Society. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


On  Thursday  next  will  be  published, 
TE   CAMELEON,  Part  VIII.— Le  Ca- 

mcl''ou  is  particularly  recommended  to  the 
notice  oi  Teachers  in  Schools,  or  Families  of  either 
s  -\,  and  w  ill  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  the 
yoiiu'jrr  branches  desirous  to  become  famihar  with 
the  French  langii.'ge. 

'ii-i  Publisheil  Ml  Weekly  Numbers,  price  id.  A  Part 
will  in  futui  e  appear  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  Vo- 
lume I.,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  price  6s.  Cd. 

.lust  published,  price  Is. 
The  MAGISTRACY  of  ENGLAND,  its  ABUSES 
and  REMEDY  in  POPULAR  ELECTION. 
Second  Edition,  iiiice  I  v., 
LETTERS    on    the   COKN-LAWS   .and  on  the 
R I G  HTS  of  the  WO  li  IC I  N  G .  C L  A S S E S. 
Bv  II.  IS.  T. 
H.  Hooper,  13,  Pall-maU  East. 

UNDER  THE  SUPER  INTENDENCE  OF  THE 
•SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  are  published, 
1. 

"piISTORICAL  PI  C  T  U R  E  S.— ENG- 

L.\ND.  Vol.  I.  With  forty-two  Wood-cuts 
after  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.    Price  3s. 6rf. 

2. 

HISTORIC  SKETCHES.— SPAIN  and  POR- 
TUGAL. With  eight  Wood-cuts.  Vol.  I.  Piice 
2s.  6fi. 

3. 

UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wood-cuts.  Price  3s.  bound  in 
cloth.  Vol.  IL,  completing  the  work,  will  be  pub- 
lished very  shortly. 

The  three  volumes  form  the  first  issueofthe  .Series 
entitled  The  Library  for  the  Young;  which  will 
be  continued  from  time  to  time,  though  not  at  peri- 
odical intervals. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


TWEEDS,  not  WORDS,  are  the  Maxim.s 
"^^^    of  the  Day,  and  to  obtain  public  favour  it  is 

aUvnc  necessary  to  deserve  it. 

The  principles  of  honest  dealing  refjuire  that  the 
tradesman  should  get  a  profit,  thoui^h  a  mndei.ile 
one,  the  artisan  remunerating  wages,  and  faiiniic^  he 

sup])lied  at  the  lowest  rale  which  tlle.^  iitiiiu'il 

objerls  can  rnVct.  Oil  this  basis,  IIICNUY  L. 
C(')01'1';R  olfcrs  llie  cliaracter  am!  credit  ofaii  esfa- 
blishmenf  of  upwards  of  half  a  centiii  y  io  existence, 
as  ,a  pledge  lor  Ihe  fiillilineul  of  his  etigagemeiits 
with  his  br^t  !ii"iiils  anil  patrons  —  the  Piililic. 

To  reaii/.e  the  professions  of  this  brief  ;uldress, 
II.  L.  C  solicits  a  view  of  his  stock  of  Plate  Glass, 
Cabinet  an<l  Ciiair-Work,  Ui'Holsi  erv,  Ike,  at 
the  prices  jteiiuired,  Ibr  thwu,  und,  fearlessly  dial- 
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STANDARD  FAMILY  EDITION  OF  MILTON,  wmi  TURNER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS.— Now  Ready. 


Ou  the  30th  Inst,  will  aiipcar,  with  the  Magazines,  jirice  only  5$.,  in  a  novel  and  snpcrbly  embossed  bindii 


THE 


LIFE 


O  F 


JOHN 


MILTON. 


By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Baut.,   K.T.,  &c. 

Bein/j  Volume  I.  of  the  Fiist  Complete  and  Standard  Edilion  of 

THE     POETICAL     WORKS     OF  MILTON. 

With  Imaginative  Vignette  Illustrations,  by  J.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  R.A. 

To  BE  COMPLETED  IN  Six  MoNTHi.Y  VOLUMES,  with  new  and  carefully-selected  Anootations,  and  Notices  of  Milton's  contemporary  Critics  and  BiographcrJ 
Tile  whole  arian;^ed  in  a  ])opul:ir  and  luminous  form,  especially  ada})ted  for  Families. 
Illustrations  to  this  Volume;— I.  Musi  erino  of  the  Warrior  Anoels,  Engraved  by  Robert  Branihrd. 

11.  An  exquisitely  Engraved  Fortraitin  line.4iom  Fairthorne's  celebrated  Original  Drawing,  W.  C.  Edwards. 
*,*  Specimens  of  the  type,  paper,  binding,  v*!tc„  may  be  seen  at  all  Booksellers,  to  whom  orders  are  rcspeclfuUy  requested  to  be  sent  forth»itli,  that  early 
Impressions  of  tlie  Plates  may  be  secured. 

Volume  II.  (which  commences  the  Poetry)  will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  on  the  30th  of  June. 
JOHN  MACRONE,  3,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUAUE. 


A  New  Work  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton. 

On  Ihe  29th  of  May,  will  be  published,  in  2  vols, 
price  U.  Is.,  embellished  willi  Portraits  of  Mrs. 
Norton  and  Lady  Graliam, 

rrlLE    COQUETTE!    and  otlier  Tnles 
;. lid  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,  By  the  Hon. 
Mis.  Norton. 

Reprinted  from  the  '  Court  Magazine,' 
Edward  Cluuton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street. 


A  RARE  TREAT  FOR  THE  LOVERS  OF 
LITERATURE. 

Capious  extracts  from  all  New  and  Unpublished 
Works,  Notices  of  the  Drama,  Fine  Arts,  &c.  &c. 


Published  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  \id.t  con- 
taining as  much  matter  as  two  ordinary-sized  oc- 
tavo volumes,  also  in  Monthly  Parts, 

X^IDD'S    LONDON    JOURNAL;  A 

Weekly  Register  of  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  Humourous  Record  of  Passing  Events. 

Published  at  the  OfTice,  U,  Chandos  Street,  West 
Strand  ;  wiiere  are  also  published,  produced  at  a 
co^t  of  7000?.,  KIDD  S  NEW  PICTURUSOUE 
POCKEl'  COMPANIONS  to  the  W.VI'ERING 
and  SEA  BATHING  PLACES  of  GRE.VT  BRI- 
TAIN, &c.,  profusely  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Bonner, 
viz.  :— 

Kidd's  Isle  or  Wioht  Guide,  Gs.  bound  (ilie 
cheapest  and  most  elegunt  edition  extant ). 

 with  Southamp- 
ton, {hd.  together)  9s. 

 Southampton  Guide,  separate,  many  En- 

gra\  iugs,  3i, 

•  Brighton,  separate,  with  13  Engravings, 


Ij.  Cd. 


ditto,  4j.6(f. 


-,  Worthino,  and  Bognor,  S;c. 


 ■ —  Hastings.  2,?.  6(/.;   St.  Leonard's,  2s.; 

ToNBRiDOE  Wells,  2s.  Oii. 

 Sea-side  RtMiNiscENfES,  with  17  Engrav- 
ings, Is.  Cd. 

Gravisend  and  Milton  Guide,  Is.,  w  ith 
12  Engravings. 

.  Dover,  ]s.Od.;  Herne  Bay,  Is.Ct/.;  Mar- 
gate, Is.  6rf. ;  Richmond,  &c.,  3s.  6d. 

— —  Isle  of  Thanet,  120  Engravings, Gs.  bd. 

The  above,  together  with  many  olliers,  at  equally 
low  jirices,  may  be  had  of  Ilie  Publisher.  W.  Kidd, 
14,  Chandos  Street,  and  of  11.  anil  1^.  Suki-fiei.d,  132, 
Fleet  Street, 


Ready  the  1st  of  June,  Part  XIV.  of 

'T'HE  GALLERY  of  MODERN  BRI- 

*-  TISH  ARTISTS.  Publishing  in  Monthly 
Parts  at  Is.  each,  eoutaiuing  three  line  Impressions 
of  the  Plates,  w  itii  Letler-press  descriptive  of  tlie 
subjects,  and  crit.cal  notices  of  the  Artists.  A  few 
copies  are  prepared  with  proofs  ujon  India  Paper, 
price  2s.  each. 

Observations  of  the  Public  Press. 

The  work  deserves  an  extensive  circulation." — 
Tlie  Atheuseum,  Oct.  11,  LS34. 

"  Tlie  ])lates  are  executed  in  the  fust  possible 
style. ' — Weekly  Dispatcli,  July  27. 

"  We  look  upon  it  as  au  undertaking  of  unques- 
tionable excellence  and  of  national  importance." — 
Glasgow  Courier,  .^iig.  19. 

"  It  is  got  up  with  much  elegance,  and  tlie  I'u- 
graviugs  are  exeruted  in  a  style  which  does  justice  to 
tlie  beautiful  ilesigus  of  the  eminent  artists  w  ho  are 
engaged  in  the  publication." — Edinburgh  Obser\er, 
Sept.  12. 

London:  Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Stationers -court;  and  T.  W.  Stevens,  10,  Derby- 
itj-eet.King's-crossi  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


T^HE     SUNDAY  TIMES, 

Having  assumed  prominent  features  of  new 
and  peculiar  interest,  will,  on  Sunday  next,  24th  of 
May,  contain  Orijjinal  Articles  upon  the  present 
Critical  State  of  ParliL's,  and  of  the 

M  O  N  A  R  0  H  Y; 
Prospects  of  the  Empire  under  a 
REGENCY  or  a  FUTURE  QUEEN; 
LORD  BROUGHAM; 
His  Character,  Political  Abeyance,  and  present  ano- 
malous Position  OU  the  Public  Stage. 

The  Sunday  Times  invariably  eontauis,  from  au- 
thentic sources.  Intelligence  (Domestic  and  Foreii;n) 
to  the  latest  hour  ou  Saturday  night,  rendering  it  a 
complete 

SEVENTH  DAY  PAPER, 
Giving  the  same  space  and  importance  in  its  co- 
lumns to  the  News  of  Saturday,  as  is  given  to  the 
Int'-Uigenoe  of  the  preceding  day  by  the  daily  press. 
It  presents,  besides,  a  close,  full,  antl  intelligL-nt 
DIGEST  OF  ALL  THE  NEWS  OF  THE 
WEEK. 

*^*  A  Saturday  edition  of  the  Sunday  Times  is 
published  at  One  o'clock,  and  nuiy  be  sent  Postage 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  By  George  Wingrove  Cooke, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  436  and  472.  Richard  Bentley.  Lon- 
don. 1835. 

A  JioRE  interesting  subject  for  a  rapid  biographical 
sketch  than  Henry  St.  John  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  mention.  The  course  of  his  life 
and  his  intellectual  character  were  alike  meteoric;  botii 
had  that  eccentricity  and  flash — those  sudden  salient 
points,  and  that  apparent  insubordination  to  ordinary 
rules  and  analogies — which  dazzle  and  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  world  so  long  as  the  phenomenon  is 
actually  visible,  however  little  more  than  the  remem- 
brance or  tradition  of  its  splendour  it  may  leave  beliind 
it  after  it  has  disappeared.  In  the  possession  of  a  bril- 
liant notoriety  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  wit  before  he 
had  reached  his  majority — asserting  to  himself  imme- 
diatelv  afterwards  a  distinguished  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  parliamentary  orators — -in  office  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six — secretary  of  state  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
cabinet  at  thirty-two — then  suddenly  hurled  from  power, 
and  a  fugitive  from  his  country — immediately  after  con- 
spicuous again  as  the  first  figure  in  a  new  scene,  the 
head  and  director  of  affairs  at  the  court  of  the  Pre- 
tender— then  as  unexpectedly  dismissed  a  second  time — 
and  finally,  after  a  while,  once  more  emerging  from 
privacy,  and  filling  a  still  larger  space  in  the  public  eye 
as  a  political  writer  than  he  had  done  before  on  the 
theatre  of  parliament — Bolingbroke  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  age,  or  of  any  age.  Then,  intel- 
lectually, he  was  undoubtedly  a  luminary  of  very 
singular  and  imposing  brilliancy.  That  fact,  had  we  no 
other  evidence  of  it,  would  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
admiration  he  is  known  to  have  excited  in  all  his  lite- 
rary contemporaries,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  might 
be  said  to  crowd  and  revolve  around  hiin  as  their 
central  and  regulating  star.  But  we  have  also  his 
written  works ;  and,  although  these  probably  give  us 
but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  charm  of  his  conversational 
displays,  they  are  still  in  some  respects  very  extra- 
ordinary compositions,  and  are  characterized  in  particular 
by  an  eloquence  and  power  of  declamation  of  quite  a 
peculiar  kind.  We  must  rank  Bolingbroke  among  that 
Vol.  HI, 


small  number  of  writers  wlio  have  been  inventors  or 
founders  of  schools  in  regard,  at  least,  to  mere  Style. 
In  this  department  he  has  had  many  imitators  or  fol- 
lowers, and  indeed  his  example  has  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  general  manner  of  modern 
English  composition ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  model,  at 
least  in  his  own  language,  of  that  abundance  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  and  easy  flow  of  words  which  form  the 
distinction  of  his  mode  of  expiession. 

Notvvitnstanding  all  this,  however,  Bolingbroke  was 
little  more  than  the  man  of  his  own  age.  In  his  politi- 
cal career,  brilliant  as  it  was,  it  did  not  fall  to  his  lot 
either  to  preside  over  or  materially  to  assist  in  any  great 
movement  which  has  left  its  impression  upon  subsequent 
times.  As  a  parliamentary  leader  and  as  a  minister,  he 
merely  occupied  a  place  which,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears, might  have  been  as  well  filled  by  a  peison  of  far 
inferior  abilities — although  such  a  person,  no  doubt, 
would  not  have  so  soon  reached  it.  The  interest  of  his 
histor\%  therefore,  is  in  his  fortunes  as  an  individual,  and 
not  in  any  course  of  mighty  events  with  which  he  was 
connected,  nor  in  any  system  of  permanently  influential 
opinions  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  For,  as- 
suredly, whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  opinions  either  in  politics,  in  religion,  or  in 
morals,  none  of  them  have  either  any  novelty  to  boast  of 
as  announced  by  him,  nor  have  his  illustrations  and  de- 
fence of  them  added  anything  to  their  strength  or  influ- 
ence. None  of  their  adherents  in  modern  times  ever 
think  of  appealing  to  him  as  an  autiiority — or  of  quoting 
his  half-learned  objections,  and  old  worn-out  arguments 
tricked  out  with  a  new  gloss,  as  worth  anything.  For 
all  that  he  wrote,  therefore,  on  morals,  and  what  he 
called  metajihysics,  his  name  has  no  place  in  the  history 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  science.  It  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  impossible  to  detect  in  all  his  writings  upon 
these  subjects  a  single  original  opinion  or  argument, 
except  such  as  are  now  admitted  by  every  body  to  be 
mistaken  and  false. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  that 
the  life  of  Bolingbroke,  though  well  entitled  to  form  a 
conspicuous  cha|)ter  in  any  general  account  of  the  times 
in  which  he  flourished,  is  scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  an 
elaborate  work  extending  to  about  nine  hundred  octavo 
pngus.  If  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  in  possession  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  interesting  materials,  which  had 
not  before  been  brought  forward,  that  miglit  have  fur- 
nished an  apology  for  his  two  large  volumes;  but  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  fact  stated  in  the  book  which  was 
not  already  in  ])rint,  and  hardly  one  properly  be- 
longing to  the  biography  of  Bolingbroke  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  all  the  common  memoirs.  The  work 
does  not  even  present  us  with  a  view  of  Boling- 
broke and  his  times,  or  of  Bolingbroke  surrounded  by 
the  other  eminent  men  who  were  his  contemporaries  ; 
as,  considering  the  celebrity  of  the  former  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  manner  in  wJiich  he  was  looked  up  to 
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by  tlie  most  distinguished  writers  of  tliat  day,  it  might 
witliout  impropriety  have  done.  Mr.  Cooke  lias  made 
himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  public  trans- 
aciions  of  the  period  over  which  his  liistory  extends,  and 
he  appears  also  to  have  perused  the  several  printed 
works  of  Lord  Bolinghroke ;  but  beyond  these  two 
broad  iiighvvays  of  investigation,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  extended  liis  researches.  He  has  drawn  no 
information,  or  next  to  none,  either  from  manuscripts,  or 
even  from  any  except  the  most  common  printed  authori- 
ties. Some  readers,  indeed,  may  be  led,  on  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion of  the  work,  to  suppose  that  very  much  of  it  is  con- 
structed from  original  materials,  taken  in  by  the  vague 
references  to  the  Egremont  Papers,  the  Etougli  Papers, 
the  Walpole  Papers,  the  Townshend  Papers,  the  March- 
mont  Papers,  &c.,  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
foot-notes;  but  all  tlie  collections  thus  almost  uniformly 
noticed  as  if  they  still  remained  in  a  manuscript  form, 
unarranged,  or,  at  least,  unpaged,  in  so  many  family 
repositories,  are,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  most 
of  them  having  been  printed  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  the 
■voluminous  Appendix  to  liis  Life  of  Walpole. 

One  of  the  few  hitherto  disputed  points,  if  it  be  not 
the  only  one,  relating  to  Bolingbroke,  which  his  present 
biographer  settles,  is  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was 
born,  it  appears,  not  in  1672, —  the  date  sometimes 
given— but,  as  Swift  has  stated,  in  1678.  "  This  date," 
says  our  author,  in  a  note  written  in  liis  customary  style, 
"  is  fixed  by  a  letter  from  him  preserved  among  the 
Egremont  Papers."  We  must  say  this  is  really  a  strange 
way  of  quoting  from  a  printed  book,  and  one  that  is  very 
apt  to  mislead.  The  event  took  jdace  on  the  1st  of 
October,  at  the  family  seat  at  Battersea,  in  the  same 
liouse  in  whicli  Bolingbroke  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  in  which  he  died.  This 

"  ancient  seat  of  the  St.  Johns  (says  Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  close 
of  his  memoir),  venerable  as  it  was  for  its  antiquity,  has  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  mansion.  Tlie  scanty  remains  have  been  converted 
into  a  mill  ;  IjiU  tlie  ruins  yet  bear  testimony  to  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  house.  It  is  still  known  in  tlie  neighbourhood  as 
the  residence  of  Bolingbroke  ;  and  Tradition,  with  her  usual 
admixture  of  truth  and  error,  points  out  a  dilapidated  chamber 
as  that  in  Avhich  Pope  composed  his  '  Essay  on  Man."  '' 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sources  to  which  Mr. 
Cooke  has  chiefly  resorted,  his  work  contains  but  little 
anecdote,  and  not  nearly  so  much  indeed  about  the  per- 
sonal concerns  of  Bolingbroke  in  any  form,  as  about  the 
public  transactions  of  his  time  with  which  he  happened 
to  be,  or  not  to  be,  connected.  The  writer  possesses  no 
graphic  talent  whatever — and  conscious,  apparently,  of 
this  deficiency,  he  rather  declines  any  opportunity  that 
occurs  of  enlivening  his  narrative  with  those  lighter 
details  which  properly  constitute  biography.  The  fol- 
lowing, for  instance,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  gets  over 
the  early  pr.rt  of  his  hero's  career  : — 

"  Some  of  his  drunken  extravagancies  are  highly  descriptive  of 
the  state  of  society  at  the  jieriod,  and,  disgraceful  as  they  are  to 
the  actor,  reflect  equal  discredit  upon  the  public  taste  which 
could  tolerate,  and  even  applaud  them." 

The  hook  indeed  is  written  throughout  in  this  vapid 
roundabout  style,  which  may  be  excusable  in  the  narra- 
tion of  public  transactions,  about  which  perhaps  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak,  except  somewhat  generally  and  vaguely  ; 
but  it  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner  that  can  be  of 
writing  the  life  of  an  individual.  As  for  the  drunken 
exploits  here  alluded  to,  the  reader  possibly  suffers  no 
great  loss  in  being  deprived  of  the  recital  of  them — 
though  what  is  "  highly  descriptive  of  the  state  of  society 
at  the  period"  would  certainly  have  much  more  interest 
and  value  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  mouthing  and 
prosy  dissertation  which  makes  up  the  mass  of  these 
volumes.  By  the  by,  it  is  a  little  too  hard  upon  tae 
public  taste  of  Bolingbroke's  dav,  bad  as  it  was,  to  s..y 
that  its  toleration  of  his  enormilies  was  as  disgraceful  a,i 
his  perpetration  of  them. 


The  awkwardness  of  l\Ir.  Cooke's  expression  is  some- 
times quite  ludicrous,  at  other  times  nearly  unintelligible. 
In  the  following  instance  it  is  both  : — 

"  It  was  the  ardour  with  which  William  was  seconded  in 
the  |)ursuit  of  this  favourite  scheme  (that  of  acting  as  the  pre- 
server of  the  balance  of  jiower  ujion  the  Continent),  that  pro- 
duced the  first  germ  of  that  national  delit  which  has  since  grown 
to  so  unnatural  a  bulk.  Perhaps  it  vult  be  said  that  the  incum- 
briince  lias  been  most  effcient/i/  aided  in  its  increase  by  the  motives 
y/iich  gave  it  birth." 

Does  this  mean  anything  more  profound  than  that  the 
increase  of  our  national  debt  in  later  times  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  our  continental  wars?  But  this  is 
surely  not  a  conjecture  so  new,  or  so  likely  to  startle 
the  reader,  that  it  requires  to  be  hesitatingly  put  forward, 
as  if  for  the  first  time,  with  a  "  Perhaps  it  will  be  said." 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Cooke  is  the  mere  panegy- 
rist of  Bolingbroke,  for  he  admits,  what  indeed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  deny,  that  both  in  principle  and  in  conduct 
he  often  showed  anything  rather  than  loftiness  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  still  overrates  him,  we  think,  consider- 
ably, and  labours  to  make  him  much  more  of  a  great 
man  than  he  really  was.  This  anxiety,  natural  perhaps 
to  a  biographer,  is  particularly  visible  in  his  accounts  of 
Bolingbroke's  two  dismissals  from  power.  Having  nar- 
rated the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  tranquil  proclamation  of  King  George, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  But  the  future  fortunes  of  Bolinghroke  were  not  so  mono- 
tonous and  equable.  Without  waiting  for  the  production  of  the 
deed,  by  which  the  king  had  before  named  additional  lords  jus- 
tices, he  could  judge  that  the  power  and  goveiiiaieiit  of  tlie  king^ 
dom  were  already  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  was  soon 
demonstrated  :  no  sooner  was  the  new  council  of  regency 
assembled,  than  the  secretary  was  virtually  disrnissed  from  his 
office;  the  post-master  was  directed  to  bring  all  letters  addressed 
to  the  secretary  to  them,  by  whom  they  were  opened  and  can- 
vassed ;  and  rumours  were  spread  that  the  foreign  despatches  had 
discovered  the  most  treacherous  confederacies  between  England 
and  France  against  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
especial  favourites  of  the  Whigs. 

"  Now  that  the  lion  was  fallen,  every  scribbler  could  throw  his 
paper  pellet  at  him  ;  but  even  now  this  was  not  to  be  done  with 
impunity.  One  of  the  organs  of  the  Wbigs  having  revived  the 
old  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  remodel  the  army,  Bolingbroke 
demanded  and  obtained  his  punishment,  and  by  this  well-timed 
boldness  checked  the  torrent  of  calumny  and  abuse  which  was 
ready  to  flow  in  upon  him.  But  this  was  a  very  little  con- 
solation amid  the  indignities  he  was  now  made  to  endure.  Re- 
sign his  post  of  secretary  he  could  not  until  the  king  ari  i^ed  ; 
and  could  he  have  done  so,  it  had  been  but  questionable  pidicy 
to  allow  his  enemies  a  pretence  for  saying  that  his  fear  evi. 
deuced  his  guilt,  and  that  his  abrupt  desertion  of  his  )iost 
showed  that  he  had  far  other  designs  in  view  than  the  succession 
of  the  present  king.  This  he  would  noi — he  could  not  do  ;  he 
continued  to  discharge  his  duties  as  .secretary  of  state,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  those  duties  he  endured  with  a  contempt,  which 
deprived  tliem  of  their  sting,  all  the  petty  indignities  which  thein- 
.solence  of  little  minds  could  .suggest.  The  new  courtiers  had  their 
cue;  and  nothing  was  so  meritorious  as  to  insult  the  seci etary. 
He  was  compelled  to  stand,  with  his  bag  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  while  those  who  would  have 
shrunk  with  terror  from  an  encounter  with  him  in  the  senate, 
vented  their  pert  witticisms,  and  even  encouraged  the  menial 
servants  to  imitate  their  conduct. 

"  Such  things  could  not  seriously  discompose  Bolinghroke. 
Whatever  may  be  his  errors  or  his  vices,  he  possessed  a  nignity 
of  sentiment  which  could  enable  him  to  derive  amusement  from 
these  petty  and  innoxious  efforts  to  make  him  feel  acutely  his 
loss  of  power.  With  an  elasticity  of  sjiirit  which  was  inherent 
in  him,  he  would  not  even  now  admit  that  the  cause  was  des- 
perate :  he  rather  hoped  that,  by  a  steady  course  of  conduct,  all 
would  yet  be  well.  His  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed 
upon  a  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  new  king's  modera- 
tion and  sagacity,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  such  a  prince 
would  be  unwilling  to  irritate  a  party  which  comprehended 
nearly  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  so  power- 
ful either  for  good  or  evil.  These  expectations  appear  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  new  king  two  days  al  ter  the  death  of  the 
queen.  In  this  acknowledgment  of  his  allegiance,  he  expresses 
joy  at  becoming  the  subject  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  assures  him 
of  his  zealous  and  dutilul  endeavours  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  his  government.  He  congratulates  his  sovereign 
that  the  factions  which  had  been  accustomed  to  disturb  the  go- 
vernment, had  ceased,    '  And  God  grant,'  he  says,  *  that  the 
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wisdom  and  firmness  of  yoTir  majesty  may  ever  prevent  their 
revival  !'  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Swift, 
which  hetrays  none  of  the  despondence  of  the  defeated  votary 
of  ambition.  '  1  have  lost,'  he  writes,  'all  by  the  death  of  the 
qiieen  but  my  spirit;  and  I  protest  to  you  1  feel  that  increase 
upon  me.  The  Whigs  are  a  pack  of  Jacobites:  that  shall  be 
the  cry  a  month  hence,  if  you  please.' 

"  The  only  reply  which  he  received  to  his  letter  to  Hanover 
served  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the  character  of  the  king.  On  the 
31st  of  August  a  despatch  arrived  from  Holland,  with  a  warrant 
to  create  the  electoral  prince,  Prince  of  \Yales,  and  another  for 
the  dismissal  of  Bolingbroke.  This  might  have  warned  him  of 
the  measures  which  were  afterwards  pursued.  The  seals  of  office 
were  demanded  of  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  took 
possession  of  his  papers,  and  locked  and  sealed  the  room  in  which 
they  were.  Mr.  Hare,  the  under-secretary,  had  however  found 
means  to  remove  those  which  were  most  available  against  his 
principal;  but  Bolingbroke  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his 
foresight,  and  they  were  all  returned. 

"  This  seizure  of  his  papers  was  a  menacing  commencement, 
but  Bolingbroke  manifested  no  apprehension  :  his  utmost  eflbrts 
were  exerted  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  his  party.  Even  now  he 
declared  that  the  Tories  were  resolved  not  to  be  crushed,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  ensure  their  safety.  He  took  every  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  contempt  of  any  charges  his  enemies  might  bring 
against  him  :  he  declared  that  he  defied  their  enmity,  and  that, 
with  the  support  of  an  approving  conscience,  he  would  meet  every 
inquiry  that  could  be  instituted,  and  triumph  in  every  exami- 
nation they  might  direct  against  him. 

"  These  bold  assertions  were  not  unnecessary  to  maintain  any 
spirit  in  the  party;  nor  were  they  without  their  success.  His  ad- 
herents hoped  they  would  be  all  found  as  immaculate  as  their 
leader  boasted,  and  a  respectable  party  now  ranged  themselves 
under  his  command.  Presence  of  mind  under  critical  circum- 
stances is  the  test  of  superiority,  as  well  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the 
field.  Bolingbroke's  coolness  and  decision  had  vouched  his 
capacity,  and  many  believed  his  assurances  that  he  yet  would 
triumph." 

But  in  point  of  fact,  all  this  show  of  heroism  turns 
out  ill  the  end  to  have  been  ,  mere  bravado — or  a  wild 
confidence  wliicli  dies  away  on  the  failure  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  excited  it.  Both  by  writing  to  the  new 
king  and  by  other  means  the  dismissed  minister  in  the 
first  place  did  his  best  to  mitigate  the  royal  resentment ; 
and  then,  when  all  his  overtures  were  rejected,  lie  sought 
safety  in  flight.  His  next  step  in  openly  joining  the 
Pretender  was  either  an  unworthy  sacrifice  of  patriotism 
and  duty  to  mere  resentment,  or  it  amounted  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  in  his  immediately  previous  conduct 
and  professions  he  had  been  acting  a  dishonest  part — a 
throwing  off  the  mask,  and  a  declaration  that,  even  while 
soliciting  the  favour  and  offering  to  do  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  his  heart  had  been  with  the  house 
of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for 
imputing  to  Bolingbroke  any  affection  either  for  persons 
or  for  principles,  in  politics,  which  he  ever  allowed  much 
to  interfere  with  his  convenience  or  ambition.  He  cer- 
tainly had  too  much  sense  to  be  really  a  believer  in 
divine  right ;  but  proud  as  his  spirit  was,  it  was  not  so 
proud  as  to  keep  him  above  much  meanness  when  he 
had  any  favourite  object  to  attain.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  lie  felt  even  his  dismissal  by  the  Pretender  much 
more  keenly  than  the  present  writer  would  have  us  to 
understand  that  he  did. 

"The  circumstance"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  that  he  was  now  free 
of  a  party  which  he  never  liked,  was  doubtless  an  event  upon 
which  he  congratulated  himself ;  but  the  manner  of  his  dismissal 
was  no  less  annoying.  He  took  every  measure  in  his  power, 
however,  to  disguise  his  anger — if  indeed  it  was  not,  as  he  as- 
serts, merged  in  his  contempt.  He  restored  all  the  papers  he 
had  of  the  Pretender  ;  but  he  never  condescended  to  demand  his 
own  in  return.  He  contented  himself  with  showing  this  piece  of 
shadowy  royalty  how  little  difficulty  there  was  in  getting  rid  of  a 
man  who  wanted  only  an  honourable  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
his  cause. 

"  The  queen  dowager  was  more  sensible  of  the  merits  of  the 
counsellor  her  son  had  dismissed  :  she  sent  to  Bolingbroke,  beg- 
ging him  not  to  resign  the  seals,  and  promising  that  everything 
should  yet  be  accommodated,  "  No,"  replied  the  insulted  noble- 
man, "  tell  them  I  am  now  a  free  man,  and  may  this  arm  rot  off 
if  it  ever  directs  sword  or  pen  in  their  service  again'*." 

This  very  speech  is  a  strong  evidence  that  contempt 
*  "  Earl  of  Waldegrave's  Diary," 


was  not  the  only  or  the  chief  feeling  excited  in  him  by 
what  he  himself  describes  in  his  answer  to  the  published 
charges  directed  against  him  by  the  Chevalier,  as  "  the 
most  abrupt  and  injiu'ious  manner"  in  which  he  had 
been  discharged  by  that  personage.    Used  as  he  had 
been,  and  knowing  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  he  did,  he 
probably  felt  no  great  inclination  to  return  to  the  thank- 
less and  unpromising  service  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged.   But  he  evidently  felt  his  dismissal  for  all  that 
as  a  deep  injury.    And  tlie  course  he  took  was  the  same 
that  he  had  taken  a  year  before,  when  he  found  himself 
ejected  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  place  he  had  held  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's.    He  went  over  once  more  with- 
out hesitation  to  the  other  side.    He  at  least  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender  wholly  and  for  ever.  Soon 
after  he  set  himself  at  work  to  obtain  the  reversal  of  his 
attainder — and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  in  the  first 
instance  permitted  to  return  to  England,  and  was  even- 
tually restored  to  all  the  rights  he  had  forfeited,  excepting 
only  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  complained  bitterly  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  this 
single  disqualification  to  which  he  remained  subjected  ; 
and  much  blame  has  been  cast  upon  Walpole  and  also 
upon  his  successors,  for  what  has  been  called  their  illi- 
berality  in  refusing  to  remove  it.    But  really  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  ex-secretary  of  the  Pretender  had  any  great 
reason  to  complain.     He  was  certainly  much  more 
leniently  treated  than  persons  usually  have  been  who 
had  gone  the  length,  or  anything  like  the  length, 
that    he  had   done  in   high  treason  and  rebellion ; 
and,  indeed,  we  believe  there  was  no  other  individual 
so   fortunate   as  himself  among  all  those  who  had 
been  involved  along  with  him  as  prime  movers  in  the 
same  transactions.     Surely  it  was  a  great  deal  that 
the  government,  which  lie  had  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
overthrow,  re-admitted  him,  not  only  to  mere  protection, 
but  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  even  to  the  inheritance  of  property  to  which  he 
had  forfeited  all  claim.    As  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  should  think  that  that  must  have  been  rather 
an  awkward  stage  for  him  to  appear  upon,  after  all  that 
had  passed. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  view  in  which  Boling- 
broke can  be  contemplated  at  the  present  day  is  as  a 
literary  man,  and  more  especially  as  the  associate  of 
other  literary  men  more  eminent  than  himself.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  here  given  us  ample  accounts  of,  and  criti- 
cisms upon,  all  Bolingbroke's  principal  works:  but  of 
his  contemporaries  he  has  said  very  little,  and  in  truth 
he  does  not  seem  to  know  much.  In  one  place  (vol.  ii. 
p.  218)  he  speaks  of  so  eminent  a  person,  both  in  the 
political  and  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century, 
as  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  as  "  a  Mr.  Lytlleton  " — 
adding  in  a  note  (apparently  a  subsequent  discovery), 
"  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  the  same  who  wrote  'The  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul.' ''  But  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect 
with  which  Bolingbroke's  literary  friends  are  treated 
throughout  the  work,  we  have  them  all  brought  forward 
together  in  a  mob  in  a  passage  near  its  close.  It  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  The  autumn  of  the  generation  in  which  Bolingbroke  had 
shone  was  now  come,  and  the  leaves  fell  thickly  around  him. 
The  time  he  had  passed  in  France  had  erased  many  of  the  dearest 
names  from  his  list  of  companions.  Prior,  Gay,  Lyttleton,  Phil- 
lips, Atterbury,  all  were  swept  away.  Sir  William  Windham, 
his  constant  friend,  and  his  advocate  when  in  misfortune,  who 
had  shared  with  him  a  common  home,  was  gone.  Swift  had 
lately  sunk  into  the  grave.  Pope  was  the  last  of  that  illustrious 
band,  which,  although  forming  but  a  moiety  of  the  talent  of  that 
age,  was  sufficient  to  ennoble  any  oth«r ;  and  now  he  also  was 
called." 

The  carelessness  of  all  this  would  not  be  easily 
matched.  The  period  to  which  the  passage  refers  ig 
that  of  Bolingbroke'a  return  from  his  last  visit  to 
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France,  in  1744.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  Prior, 
wlio  had  died  so  long  ago  as  in  1721,  which  was 
indeed  during  his  lordship's  compulsory  exile.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  was  the  only  one  of  the  friends 
here  mentioned,  whom  lie  had  lost  during  any  one  of 
his  absences  from  England.  Atterbury,  for  instance, 
died  in  1731,  and  Gay  in  1732,  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  his  exile  in 
17:25,  and  his  voluntary  return  to  France  in  1735. 
The  "  Lyttleton'  here  intended  must  be  Sir  Tliomas 
Lyttleton,  Loi'd  Lyttleton's  father ;  for  the  "  Mr. 
Lytileton"  formerly  noticed  survived  Bolingbroke 
many  years;  but  even  Sir  Tiiomas  did  not  die  till 
1751.  Phillips,  also,  if  it  be  Ambrose  Philips,  the 
poet,  that  is  meant,  lived  till  1749.  And,  unfor- 
tunatelv  for  tlie  eloquent  peroration  of  the  passage 
about  Swift  having  lately  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
Pope  being  the  last  of  the  illustrious  band,  —  why, 
Pope  died  several  months  before  Swift, — the  deatli  of 
the  former  having  taken  place  in  May  1744,  and  that 
of  the  latter  not  till  the  October  following. 

Such  blundering  as  this  may,  as  we  have  said,  he 
mere  carelessness  ;  but  the  following  is  a  display  of 
portentous  ignorance,  the  solemnity  of  which  is  irre- 
sistibly comical : — 

"  Some  years  after  Bolingbroke's  death,  a  little  work  was 
published,  called  '  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,'  purporting 
to  h!ive  l)een  written  during  his  residence  at  Battersea.  The 
argument  goes  to  show,  that  the  division  of  mankind  into  arti- 
licial  classes,  into  nations  and  tribes,  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  misery  to  the  human  race.  The  disastrous  concomitants 
of  conquest  are  painted  in  their  sternest  colours,  and  the  evils 
inseparable  from  every  form  of  government  enumerated;  but 
what  tlie  ultimate  object  of  the  work  is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
It  sufficiently  proves,  what  has  never  been  doubted,  that  all 
human  institutions  are  imperfect,  and  that  misery  exists  iinder 
every  form  of  government  ;  but  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  argued, 
that  because  AgricoUi  met  with  ingratitude,  and  Anaxagoras 
lived  in  exile,  anarchy  is  preferable  to  the  despotism  of  Home,  or 
the  democracy  of  Athens,  we  should  rather  doubt  the  author's 
sanity  than  attempt  to  argue  him  out  of  his  opinion.  Tliis 
work  is  not  Bolingbroke's ;  no  copy  of  it  was  found  among  liis 
papers,  nor  was  any  proof  ever  offered  of  its  genuineness.  The 
peculiarities  of  his  style  are  sometimes  pretty  closely  imitated; 
and  his  enemies  were  eager  to  believe  that  he  was  equally  an 
enemv  to  government  and  religion  ;  but  the  attentive  observer 
of  Ijoiingbroke's  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  will  readily  detect 
the  imposition.  The  imitation  was  often  overdone.  There  are 
some  of  his  peculiarities,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  his  beauties." 

Of  a  truth,  our  author  is  well  read  in  the  literary 
Iiistory  of  the  century  the  memoirs  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguislied  writers  belonging  to  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  give  to  the  world.  How  lie  can  have 
missed  learning  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  "little 
work"  here  described,  was  the  production  of  Edmund 
Burke,  we  cannot  conceive.  And  as  for  its  design, 
or  "  ultimate  object,"  as  lie  calls  it,  which  seems  to 
liave  perj)lexed  him  so  sadly,  it  is  distinctly  explained 
by  the  writer,  in  the  preface  whicli  he  prefixed  to  the 
work  when  he  republished  it  as  an  avowed  imitation. 
"  Tliere  is  no  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  conceal  the 
design  of  it  any  longer.  The  design  was  to  show 
that,  without  the  exertion  of  any  considerable  forces, 
the  s;\me  engines  which  v.'ere  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  religion,  might  be  employed  with  equal 
success  for  the  subversion  of  government ;  and  that  spe- 
cious arguments  migiit  be  used  against  those  things 
which  they,  who  doubt  of  everything  else,  will  never 
permit  to  be  questioned.  *      *      jf  gome  inac- 

curacies in  calculation,  in  reasoning,  or  in  method,  be 
found,  perhnps  these  will  not  be  looked  iqjon  as  faults 
by  the  admirers  of  Lord  Bolingbroke;  who  will,  tlie 
editor  is  afraid,  observe  much  more  of  his  lordship's  cha- 
racter in  such  particulars  of  the  following  letter  (the 
tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  noble  lord)  than  they 
are  likely  to  find  of  that  rapid  torrent  of  an  impetuous 
and  overbearing  eloquence,  and  the  variety  of  rich 
imagery  for  which  that  writer  is  justly  admired," 


In  the  judgment  which  Mr.  Cooke  has  pronounced 
upon  this  imitation — that  it  is  marked  by  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  .Bolingbroke,  but  that  we  look  in  vain  in 
it  for  his  beauties — we  cannot  agree.  It  is,  we  have 
always  thought,  a  very  remarkable  production  (even 
without  taking  into  account  the  youth  of  its  author, 
who  was  only  twenty-six),  and  in  spirit  and  elo- 
quence quite  equal  to  anything  that  Bolingbroke  ever 
wrote.  It  may  illustrate  what  we  have  said  of  his  lord- 
sliip's  "genius,  if  we  conclude  our  remarks  by  giving  a 
sliort  passage  from  one  of  his  works,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  merits — his  style ; 
and  to  that  we  shall  add  an  extract  from  this  imitation  of 
him  by  Burke. 

The  following  striking  paragraph  is  from  one  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's ablest  works — his  '  Dissertation  upon  Par- 
ties,' published  in  1735. 

"  If  the  people  of  this  island  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be 
at  any  time  ravished  or  stolen  from  them,  they  would  incur 
greater  blame,  and  deserve  by  consequence  less  pity,  than  any 
enslaved  and  oppressed  people  ever  did.  By  how  much  true 
liberty  (that  is,  liberty  stated  and  ascertained  by  law,  in  equal 
opposition  to  popular  license  and  arbitrary  will)  hath  been  more 
boldly  asserted,  more  wisely  or  more  successfully  improved,  and 
more  firmly  established  in  this  than  in  other  countries ;  by  so 
much  the  more  heavy  would  our  just  condemnation -prove  in  the 
case  that  is  here  supposed.  The  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom 
all  these  advantages  are  owing,  would  aggravate  the  guilt  and 
the  infamy  of  their  degenerate  posterity.  There  have  been  ages 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass  and  of  iron,  in  our  little  world,  as 
in  the  great  world,  though  not  in  the  same  order.  In  which  of 
these  ages  we  are  at  present,  let  others  determine.  This,  at  least, 
is  certain,  that,  in  all  these  ages,  Britain  hath  been  the  temple  as 
it  were,  of  liberty.  Whilst  her  sacred  fires  have  been  extin- 
guished in  so  many  countries,  here  they  have  been  religiously 
kept  alive.  Here  she  hath  her  saints,  her  confessors,  and  a 
whole  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  hitherto 
prevailed  against  her ;  so  that  if  a  fatal  reverse  is  to  happen — if 
servility  and  servitude  are  to  overrun  the  whole  world,  like  in- 
justice, and  liberty  is  to  retire  from  it,  like  Astraea — one  portion 
of  the  abandoned  globe  will  have,  at  least,  the  mournful  honour, 
whenever  it  happens,  of  showing  her  last,  her  parting  steps." 

The  following  is  from  Burke's  sophistical  declamation 
on  "  the  miseries  and  evils  arising  to  mankind  from  every 
species  of  artificial  society." 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  we  are  come  to  the  masterpiece  of  Grecian 
refinement  and  Roman  solidity,  a  popular  government.  The 
earliest  and  most  celebrated  republic  of  this  model,  was  that  of 
Athens.  It  was  constructed  by  no  less  an  artist  than  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  philosopher,  Solon.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
political  vessel  launched  from  the  stocks,  than  it  overset  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  builder.  A  tyranny  immediately  supervened; 
not  by  a  foreign  conquest,  not  by  accident,  but  by  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  a  democracij.  An  artful  man  became  popu- 
lar, the  people  had  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  devolved  a 
considerable  share  of  their  power  upon  their  favourite  ;  and  the 
only  use  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to  phmge  those  who  gave 
it  into  slavery.  Accident  restored  their  liberty,  and  the  same 
good  fortune  produced  men  of  uncommon  abilities  and  uncommon 
virtues  amongst  them.  But  these  abilities  weresiiffered  to  be  of 
little  service  either  to  their  possessors  or  to  the  state.  Some  of 
these  men,  for  whose  sakes  alone  we  read  their  history,  they 
banished  ;  others  they  imprisoned  ;  and  all  they  treated  witli 
various  circumstances  of  the  most  shameful  ingratitude.  •  *  * 
The  Athenians  made  a  very  rapid  progress  to  the  most  enormous 
excesses.  The  people,  under  no  restraint,  soon  grew  dissolute, 
luxurious,  and  idle.  They  renounced  all  labour  and  began  to 
subsist  themselves  from  the  public  revenues.  They  lost  all  con- 
cern for  their  common  honour  and  safety,  and  could  bear  no 
advice  that  tended  to  reform  them.  *  *  *  The  people,  for- 
getfiil  of  all  virtue  and  public  spirit,  and  intoxicated  with  the 
flatteries  of  their  orators  (those  couriers  of  republics,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  other  repub- 
lics,) this  people,  I  say,  at  last  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  madness 
that  they  coolly  and  deliberately,  by  an  express  law,  made  it 
capital  for  any  man  to  ])ropose  an  application  of  the  immense 
sums  squandered  in  public  shows,  even  to  the  most  necessary 
purposes  of  the  state.  When  you  see  the  people  of  this  repuUic 
banisliingand  murdering  their  best  and  ablest  citizens,  dissipating 
the  public  treasure  with  the  most  senseless  extravagance,  and 
spending  their  whole  time,  as  spectators  or  actors,  in  playing, 
fiddling,  dancing,  or  singing,  does  it  not,  my  lord,  strike  your 
imagination  witli  the  image  of  a  sort  of  complex  Nero.''  And 
does  it  not  strike  you  with  the  greater  horror,  when  you  observe, 
not  one  man  only,  but  a  whole  city,  grown  drunk  with  pride 
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and  power,  running  with  a  rage  of  folly  into  the  same  mean  and 
senseless  debauchery  and  extravagance  ?  *  *  »  The  whole 
history  of  this  celebrated  republic  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness, 
folly,  ingratitude,  injustice,  violence,  and  tyranny,  and  indeed 
of  every  species  of  wickedness  that  can  well  be  imagined.  This 
was  a  city  of  wise  men,  in  which  a  minister  could  not  exercise 
his  functions  ;  a  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  a  general  did 
not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  battle ;  a  learned  nation,  in 
■which  a  philosopher  could  not  venture  on  a  free  enquiry.  This 
was  the  city  which  banished  Themistocles,  starved  Aristides, 
forced  into  exile  Miltiades,  drove  out  Anaxagoras,  and  poisoned 
Socrates.  This  was  a  city  which  changed  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment with  the  moon  ;  eternal  conspiracies,  revolutions  daily, 
nothing  fixed  and  established.  A  republic,  as  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher has  observed,  is  no  one  species  of  government,  but  a 
magazine  of  every  species;  here  you  have  every  sort  of  it,  and 
that  in  the  worst  form.  As  there  is  a  perpetual  change,  one 
rising  and  the  other  falling,  you  have  all  the  violence  and  wicked 
policy  by  which  a  begiiming  power  must  always  acquire  its 
strength,  and  all  the  weakness  by  which  falling  states  are  brought 
to  a  complete  destruction." 

YOUNG'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By  the  late  John  Young, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Belfast  College. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  Willi  am  Cairns, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Belfast  Col- 
lege.   1835.    Glasgow  :  John  Reid  and  Co, 

This  is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest.  Its  editor,  in  tlie 
preface,  slietches  with  considerable  talent  and  intelli- 
gence the  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  philosophi- 
cal system  of  his  lamented  colleague  ;  and  narrates  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  lectures  appear  as  the 
posthumous  productions  of  one  whom  habits  of  lecturing 
extemporaneously  had  made  averse  to  the  toil  and  pains- 
taking of  polished  composition.  The  judicious  and  well- 
written  memoir  presents  the  cheering  spectacle  of  the 
rise  of  a  humble  and  meritorious  young-  man,  by  per- 
severance and  diligence,  to  eminence  and  usefulness. 
And  the  lectures  themselves  have  high  claims  on  our 
attention ;  since  they  expound  in  a  plain  strong  style, 
with  eloquent  and  beautiful  thoughts  interspersed  occa- 
sionally, a  system  of  mental  science  which  though 
^  taught  for  many  years  in  Glasgow,  and  published  thirty 
years  ago  in  France,  is  now  for  the  first  time  laid  before 
the  public  of  Britain. 

Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  these  lectures,  was  born  in 
1781,  at  Rutherglen,  a  small,  decayed  borough,  within 
four  miles  of  Glasgow.  At  an  early  age  he  was  bound 
an  apprentice  to  his  father  who  was  a  respectable  hosier 
in  Glasgow.  The  son  of  an  elder  of  a  congregation  of 
Seceders,  Young  naturally  mixed  a  good  deal  with  many 
of  that  sect,  and  their  habits  of  conversational  discussion 
and  grave  and  shrewd  enquiry  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  formation  of  his  character. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  his  habits  of  read- 
ing got  the  better  of  his  habits  of  business.  His  shop 
was  deserted,  and  he  was  to  be  seen  sauntering  about  in 
the  fields,  busy  concocting  verses  for  the  newspapers, 
and  with  his  pockets  full  of  books.  He  now  became  a 
village  schoolmaster,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  studying 
the  classics  and  contributing  to  the  '  Christian  Maga- 
zine,' a  periodical  with  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Crie,  the 
well-known  historian,  was  connected.  Except  a  gene- 
ral aspiration  after  intellectual  improvement,  beseems  at 
this  time  to  have  had  no  settled  purpose  for  several 
years,  for  we  next  find  him  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, in  the  midst  of  which  his  classical  studies  were 
neglected,  though  he  seems  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  debating  society,  and  to  have 
attended  two  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry  delivered  at  that  parent  of  me- 
chanics' institutes,  the  Andersonian  Institution.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  induced  to  study  the  classics  in 
earnest,  and  in  October,  1808,  he  became  a  public 
student  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  the  lan- 
guage classes  which  he  attended  for  two  sessions  he 


did  not  distinguish  himself,  and  his  biograjjhcr  makes 
too  much  by  far  of  what  he  did  in  the  classes  of  logic 
and  moral  philosophy:  there  was  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful in  a  man  of  thirty  taking  the  highest  honours  from 
young  men  of  little  more  than  half  his  age.  From  the 
philosophical  he  proceeded  to  the  theological  classes; 
supporting  himself  the  while  by  respectable  private  tuition. 
On  the  opening  of  Belfast  College,  in  1815,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair,  and  on  the 
warm  recommendations  of  his  professors,  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  acquaintance,  was  elected  in  September, 
1815,  with  a  salary  of  150/.  besides  the  fees  of  his  class. 

His  life  was  now  uniform.  His  occupations  in  his 
class,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Belfast 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  varied  by  little  except  an 
occasional  visit  to  Scotland,  or  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  two  visits  to  England  and  one  to  the  continent. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  a  zealous  interest  in  the  se- 
minary with  which  he  was  connected,  and  stood  by  it 
in  all  its  struggles  and  difficulties. 

In  1820,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Next  year,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  ; 
and,  in  1825,  he  visited  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  fatigues  of  a  journey  to  London,  in 
December  1827,  to  inquire  about  the  Moral  Philosophy 
Chair  in  the  London  University,  produced  melancholy 
consequences;  his  health  was  broken,  and,  after  various 
alternations,  his  illness  settled  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  which  ended  fatally  on  the  9lh  of  March,  1829. 

His  life  is  a  lesson  and  an  example.  His  ambition 
was  of  a  good  kind.  Usefulness  and  intellectual  supe- 
riority were  the  aims  of  his  life.  Yet  though  stable  of 
purpose,  he  was  unstable  in  effort;  and  while  these  ob- 
jects were  ever  before  him,  a  love  of  social  enjoyment 
and  display,  always  quick  and  active  within  him,  im- 
parted to  his  endeavours  after  their  attainment  no  little 
degree  of  wavering,  inconstancy,  and  failure.  In  youth, 
his  classical  studies  were  laid  aside  for  the  place  of  a 
clerk  of  a  bleachfield ;  and  in  manhood,  the  careful 
composition  of  his  lectures,  and  even  the  severe  and  lofty 
cultivation  of  his  own  mind,  were  occasionally  interfered 
with  by  the  superior  attractions  of  a  tea-table  or  a 
drawing-room. 

The  faults  of  the  present  work  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  habits  of  its  author.  His  system  of 
mental  science  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  taught 
by  his  master,  Professor  Mylne  of  Glasgow.  He  often 
lights  on  a  more  happy  way  of  expounding  it  than  that 
of  Professor  Mylne,  and  always  invests  it  with  a  popular 
eloquence,  which  the  latter  probably  would  think  un- 
suitable to  the  subject;  but  all  v/ho  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  the  same  ])rofound  and  venerable 
teacher,  will  be  struck  on  reading  these  lectures,  with 
how  much  Dr.  Young  has  borrowed,  how  little  he  has 
improved,  and  how  implicitly  he  has  followed,  the  sys- 
tem and  illustrations  of  his  master.  The  system  in 
question  occurred,  we  believe,  about  the  same  time  to 
the  minds  of  two  philosopher?, — the  present  Professor 
Mylne  of  Glasgovv,  and  the  Comte  des  Tutt  Tracy  of 
Paris.  The  Frenchman,  however,  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish it  in  his  '  Idiologie,'  which  appeared  in  1804  :  and 
we  may  bear  this  testimony  for  Professor  Mylne,  that 
no  one  can  surpass  him  either  in  the  admiration  he  en- 
tertains for  De  Tracy,  or  in  the  zeal  and  readiness  with 
which  he  points  out  his  merits. 

This  system  is  based  on  the  Scotch  philosophy.  The 
aim  of  Reid  and  Stewart  was  not  to  form  a  system  of 
the  simple  powers  ;  they  professed  merely  to  examine 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  mind.  De  Tracy  and 
Mylne,  from  the  facts  collected  by  the  labours  of  Reid, 
built  up  a  system  of  their  own.    They  resolved  all  our 
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mental  phenomena  into  the  operations  of  three  simple 
powers — sensation,  memory,  and  judgment.  They 
agreed  witli  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown  in  building  on  the 
foundation  of  Reid,  but  tlieir  system  does  noc  coincide 
witii  ids.  Brown,  for  instance,  denies  that  memory  is 
an  original  power,  reducing  it  merely  to  a  case  of  what 
he  calls  simple  suggestion. 

Into  the  details  or  tiie  discussion  of  Dr.  Young's  sys- 
tem of  opinions  we  cannot  here  enter;  the  following 
extract  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  literary  character  of 
tlie  volume : — 

"  We  have  been  referred  to  the  wonders  of  the  steam-engine 
and  tlie  cotton-mill,  and  to  the  prodigies  which  cliemistry  lias 
effected  in  the  arts,  as  a  proof  of  the  mighty  superiority  of  phy- 
sical over  mental  pursuits.  I  shall  not  deduct  from  this  eulngiiim 
the  effect  wliich  mental  philosophy  undoulitedly  has  in  directing 
the  energies  of  man;  neither  .shall  I  lessen  it  liy  suggesting  how 
many  of  those  discoveries,  which  physical  science  has  adopted  as 
her  own  legitimate  offspring,  have  heen  the  creatures  of  accident, 
or  of  mere  empirical  experience,  though  philosophy  came  after- 
wards to  explain  and  improve  them. 

"  Let  ns  not  tarnish  the  glories  of  our  own  age  and  nation  by 
any  invidious  comparison. 

"  Let  not  tlie  honour  of  the  physical  sciences  be  injured  by  the 
least  aliatement.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  different  sciences — 
why  should  the  daughters  of  heaven  meet  one  another  with  invi- 
dious recrimination  The  wealth  of  empires  and  the  prosperity 
of  commerce  are  ohjects  in  themselves  of  very  high  importance, 
and  are  the  natural  precursors  and  companions  of  leisure,  study, 
and  refinement. 

"  But  is  man  to  be  transmuted  into  a  being  who  shall  merely 
contrive  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  how  he  is  to  dress,  and  never 
think  of  the  frame  of  his  own  mind,  or  of  his  relations  to  God 
and  to  man,  nor  consider  how  he  is  to  live  or  how  he  is  to  die  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  all  the  elegant  arts,  of  the  sublime  effusions 
of  poetry,  and  of  the  living  images  of  the  painter  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  productive  power  of  none  of  the  sciences  or  arts  is  of 
much  avail,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  mind  hy  enlarging 
its  conceptions  and  elevating  its  moral  emotions.  While,  there- 
fore, we  must  freely  admit  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  physical 
sciences,  society  must  remain  in  a  state  comparatively  semi-har- 
baidus  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  mere  manufacturer 
of  matter,  and  a  mere  measurer  of  lines  and  surfaces — in  short,  a 
man  who,  although  he  studies  many  things,  pays  no  attention  to 
his  own  internal  nature  and  moral  destinies — is  unworthy  of  the 
soul  which  he  possesses. 

"  But  if  the  merit  of  these  two  departments  of  science  must  be 
decided  liy  their  effects,  who  shall  declare  whether  the  extensi<m 
of  our  population,  and  commerce,  aitd  wealth,  be  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  speculations  in  ethics,  which  have  purified 
the  fountain  of  public  morals  by  instructing  its  teachers,  and  have 
put  to  flight  the  dreams  of  superstition  and  the  demons  of  scepti- 
cism, which,  under  the  ansjiices  of  various  writers,  threatened,  at 
a  very  recent  period  to  overrun  the  earth  with  desolation  ?  The 
truth  is,  if  we  consider  impartially  the  direct  and  special  advan- 
taires  of  any  one  science,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  far  fewer  in 
nnmbei',  and  of  infinitely  less  importance,  than  the  interest  and 
collateral  advantages.  The  elements  of  science  which  are  im- 
parted by  any  liberal  course  of  study  are  valuable,  not  so  much  on 
their  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  fuller  possession  which 
they  give  us  of  our  own  minds.  They  produce  this  effect,  hy 
enabling  us  to  extend  our  inquiries  in  various  directions;  parti- 
cularly by  the  practical  applications  of  which  such  elementary 
knowledge  is  capable ;  by  the  various  lights  which  each  science 
throws  on  almost  every  other;  and,  above  all,  by  that  general 
polish,  expansion,  and  activity,  which  so  varied  an  exercise  com- 
municates to  the  mind.  A  new  and  general  science  is  thus 
created,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  specific  branch  of  philosophy 
or  of  literature,  but  which  is  liUe  some  unfinished  piece  of  mecha- 
nism or  of  art,  arising  from  ten  thousand  repeated  touches  of  in- 
dustry and  skill  ;  or  like  the  light  of  a  hundred  beacons  reflected 
from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  ocean  in  one  uniform  gleam  of  radi- 
ance, the  sources  of  which  are  numerous,  though  the  effect  is  one." 
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THE  NATURE  OF  DISEASES. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Diseases.    By  A.  Green,  LL.B* 
London.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.    1835.  Pp.52. 

This  is  a  modestly-written  and  ingenious  essay.  The 
author  would  refer  all  diseases,  as  to  tlieir  origin,  to  the 
principle  of  vitality.  An  extract  will  explain  his 
views  : — 

"  The  cause  to  which  I  allude  is  not  any  deficiency  in  the  prin- 


ciple of  vitality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  constant  and  unerring 
activity  of  this  principle.  It  is  the  profusion  in  which  life 
abounds,  wherever  the  requisite  conditions  are  present.  Of  these 
conditions,  one  of  the  most  requisite  is  a  suitable  degree  of  heat ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  body  of  every  animal  and  every  vegetable 
that  we  know,  and  particularly  in  animals  of  the  higher  order,  or 

what  are  distinguished  as  warm-blooded  animals  

The  human  body  is  subject  to  being  infested  by  a  great  variety 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  living  creatures — of  worms  and  insects, 
and  perhaps  of  orders  still  lower  than  these  ;  some  of  which  are 
known  to  be  productive  of  little  inconvenience,  while  others  are 

often  the  cause  of  great  suffering  I  think  we 

may,  with  great  probability,  surmise,  that  all  diseases  which 
admit  of  being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  by 
contagion  or  infection,  are  of  this  nature,  and  are  the  effect  of 
some  species  of  animalcule  unobservahle  to  the  eye.  Sume  species 
are  communicated  only  hy  contact  ;  some  only  by  contact  with 
such  parts  as  have  the  skin  very  thin,  or  where  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed.  Other  species  are  communicated  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Thise  animalcules,  Ihen,  cunslilule  what  is  termtd 
the  muismtt  of  dtsease." 


BIBLIOPEGIA. 

Bibliopegia  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  in  all  its  Branches. 
Illustrated  with  Kngravings.  By  John  Andrews  Arnett. 
London:  Groombridge.    1835.  Pp.212. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  and  apparently  written  with 
care  and  attention.  It  will  doubtless  he  very  useful 
to  the  working  bool<hinder  ;  and  to  the  amateur  or 
book  collector  who  thinks  with  Dr.  Dibdin  that  he  has 
"  a  right  to  consider  books,  as  to  their  outsides,  with 
the  eye  of  a  painter,  because  this  does  not  militate 
against  the  proper  use  of  their  contents,"  it  mav  be 
serviceable  in  guiding  him  in  his  choice  of  proper  ma^ 
terials  and  good  workmen. 


TEN  YEARS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Ten  Years  in  South  Africa;  including  a  particular  Description  of 
the  Wild  Sports  of  that  Coiuitry.  By  Lieutenant  J  .  W.  D. 
Moodie,- 21st  Fusiliers.    In  2  vols.    London:  Bentley.  1835. 

Recent  events  have  directed  pid)lic  attention  to  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  these  slight  though  in- 
teresting volumes  refer,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not 
imsuitably  timed.  Lieutenant  Moodie  left  England  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1819;  and,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment,  of  nearly  ten  years,  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  South  African  farmer,  finally  quitted  the  colony, 
for  England,  in  1829,  and,  in  1832,  started  with  his 
family  for  Canada,  "  where,''  he  says,  "  I  trust  my  ex- 
ertions will  meet  wiih  greater  success  than  I  experienced 
in  South  Africa.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  various  obstacles  he  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  author's 
eff'oris,  the  book  is  written  in  a  cheerful,  lively  strain  : 
there  is  no  querulousness,  no  venting  of  spleen  upon 
either  the  colony  or  the  colonists ;  his  descriptions,  as 
far  as  they  go,  appear  to  be  fair  and  impartial ;  and  the 
wild  sports  in  which  he  engaged,  though  not  detailed 
with  the  grapliic  power  which  enables  some  writers  to 
give  so  exciting  an  interest  to  their  narratives,  are  yet 
described  with  sufficient  animation,  and  do  not,  at  least, 
rouse  our  suspicions  that  the  narrator  is  occasionally 
drawing  a  long  bow. 

In  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Lovedale,  a  Scotch  mis- 
sionary settlement  in  Kaffreland,  Lieutenant  Moodie 
had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  of  whom  he  reports  favourably. 
He  says, 

"The  Kaffres  are  a  very  superior  race  of  barbarians — I  cannot 
call  them  savages — in  point  of  intellect;  and  the  softness  and 
copiousness  of  their  language  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of 
cultivation  and  reflection.  I  have  been  inform.ed  by  ihe  mis- 
sionaries, that  they  have  no  less  than  five  or  six  names  for  the 
Supreme  Being.  Their  reasoning  faculties  are  powerful  and 
active,  and,  unlike  the  Hottentots,  whose  weakness  of  judgment 
inclines  them  to  believe  anything,  the  Kaffre  will  credit  nothing 
lhat  he  is  not  fairly  reasoned  into. 
"  The  Kaffres  are  frugal  and  even  avaricious  in  their  habits. 
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and  are  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  their  cattle.  Though 
thev  think  it  no  great  crime  to  steal  from  the  colonists,  they  have 
a  strong  principle  of  honour  and  fidelity  when  trusted.  Their 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers  are  nnhounded.  In  their 
domestic  hahits  both  sexes  are  exceedingly  chaste  and  modest, 
and  inKdelitv  on  the  part  of  a  wife  is  often  punished  with  death 
to  the  offending  party.  The  women,  as  with  tlie  Hottentots  and 
other  African  tribes,  always  eat  their  meals  apart  from  the  men.'" 

In  the  following  adventure  he  was,  certainly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  lucky — it  is  not  every  individual  that  gets 
under  the  feet  of  an  enraged  wild  elephant,  who  escapes, 
as  he  did,  witiiout  a  broken  bone.  A  large  troop  of 
elepliants  had  been  discovered  in  the  neigiibourhood  of 
the  settlement,  and  our  author,  along  with  his  brother 
and  a  number  of  the  colonists,  gave  them  chase  : — 

"  Immediately  a  large  female,  accompanied  by  three  others  of 
a  smaller  size,  issued  from  the  jungle  which  skirted  the  river 
margin.  As  they  weje  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  off, 
and  were  proceeding  directly  towards  me,  1  had  not  much  time 
to  decide  on  my  motions.  Being  alone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  open  plain,  I  saw  that  I  must  inevitably  be  caught  should 
I  fire  in  this  position  and  my  shot  not  take  effect. 

"  I  therefore  retreated  hastily  out  of  their  direct  path,  think- 
ing they  would  not  observe  me  until  I  should  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them.  But  in  this  i  was  mistaken  ;  for  on 
looking  back,  I  perceived  to  my  dismay  that  they  had  left  their 
former  course,  and  were  rapidly  pursuing  and  gaining  ground  on 
me.  Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  reserve  my  fire 
as  a  last  resource;  and  turning  off  at  right  angles  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  made  for  the  banks  of  the  small  river,  with  a  view  to 
take  refuge  among  the  rocks  on  the  other  side,  where  I  should 
have  been  safe. 

"  Before  I  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the  river  the  elephants  were 
within  twenty  paces  of  me — the  large  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
other  three  on  either  side  of  her,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  making  -sure  of  me;  all  of  them  screaming  so  tremendously  that 
1  was  stuimed  by  the  noise.  I  immediately  turned  round,  cocked 
my  guUi  and  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  largest,  the  female.  But 
the  gun,  unfortunately  from  the  powder  being  damp,  hung  fire 
till  1  was  in  the  act  of  taking  it  from  my  shoulder,  when  it  went 
off,  and  the  ball  merely  grazed  the  side  of  her  head. 

"  Halting  only  for  an  instant,  the  animal  again  rushed  fu- 
riously forward.  I  fell — I  cannot  say  whether  struck  down  by 
her  trunk  or  not.  She  then  made  a  thrust  at  me  with  her  tusk. 
Fortunately  for  me,  she  had  only  one,  which,  still  more  luckily, 
missed  its  mark  Seizing  me  with  her  trunk  by  the  middle,  she 
threw  me  beneath  her  fore-feet,  and  knocked  me  about  between 
them  for  a  little  space:  I  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  compute 
the  time  very  accurately;  but,  judging  from  my  feelings,  it 
appeared  an  intolerably  long  one,  and  i  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  '  leaden -footed'  minutes,  which  seemed  to  be  hours 
in  my  uncomfortable  situation. 

"  Once  she  pressed  her  foot  on  my  chest  with  such  force,  that 
I  felt  the  bones  bending  under  the  weight ;  and  then  she  trod 
on  the  middle  part  of  my  arm,  which  fortunately  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  at  the  time.  During  this  rough  handling,  however,  I 
never  entirely  lost  my  recollection,  else  I  have  little  doubt  she 
wcmld  liave  settled  my  accounts  with  this  world  ;  but  owing  to 
the  roundness  of  her  foot,  1  generally  managed,  by  twisting 
my  body  and  limbs,  to  escape  her  usual  tread. 

"  While  I  was  still  undtrgoing  this  bufJeting,  Lieutenant 
Chisholm,  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  and  IJiedrick,  a  Hotten- 
tot, fired  several  shots  at  her  from  the  side  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  one  of  which  liit  her  in  the  shoulder;  and  at  the  same 
time  her  companions  or  young  ones  retiring  and  screaming  to 
her  IVom  the  edge  of  the  forest,  she  reluctantly  left  me,  giving 
me  a  cuff  or  two  with  her  hind-feet  in  passing. 

"  I  rose,  picked  \ip  my  gun,  and  staggered  away  as  fast  as  my 
aching  bones  woulil  allow  me  ;  but  onserving  that  she  turned 
round  as  if  meditating  a  second  attempt  on  my  life,  before  en- 
tering the  bush,  I  lay  down  in  the  long  grass,  by  which  means  I 
escaped  her  observation." 

Though  the  author  thus  almost  miraculously  escaped, 
one  of  the  party,  a  soldier  of  the  Royal  African  Corps, 
who  had  got  tired  of  the  sport,  and  was  returning  to 
the  settlement,  was  overtaken  by  a  large  male  elephant, 
and  killed. 

Tliese  volumes  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  a  successful  colony  in  South 
Africa  lie  more  in  the  slate  of  society  and  the  mode  of 
government  which  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  than  in 
the  country  itself.  Its  natural  capabilities  are  many ; 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  those  inter- 
ested in  colonization,  if  the  late  disastrous  inroad  of  the 
Kaffres  (provoked,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  much  by  mis- 


conduct on  the  part  of  some  of  the  colonists,  as  by  tlie 
savage  cupidity  of  the  natives),  should  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  infant  colony. 

To  those  interested  in  tlie  country,  the  work  will 
afford  some  useful  information,  interspersed  with  very 
pleasant  and  light  reading. 

DUNDEE  WATT  INSTITUTION. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dundee  Watt 
Institution.    Dundee,  4th  May,  ]!i35. 

An  abstract  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  given  in  last  number  of  the  '  Printing  Ma- 
chine." The  Report  of  the  Directors  deserve?  a  more 
detailed  attention  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  be- 
stowing upon  similar  documents — indeed,  the  whole  ma- 
nagement and  conduct  of  this  most  excellent  literary 
association  is  not  only  creditable  to  the  acknowledged 
intelligence  of  the  ]ila,ce  where  it  exists,  but  may  be  justly 
held  up  as  a  model  to  other  societies. 

From  the  notice  of  the  library  catalogue  in  our  last 
number,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  arranged  with  no  com- 
mon degree  of  care  and  ingenuity.  Respecting  the  u.te 
which  is  made  of  such  a  library,  and  the  care  which  is 
taken  of  the  books,  the  following  plain  and  homely  para- 
graph is  worth  volumes  as  indicating  the  habits  of  the 
readers : — 

"  At  the  end  of  ten  years'  use  of  the  library,  the  Directors  con- 
sider it  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  as  creditable  to  the  working 
cjasses  of  Dundee,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  volume  of  little 
value,  which  was  mislaid  during  the  second  session,  no  book  has 
been  lost;  and  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  adverted  to  in  their 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  none  have  been  seriously  injured,  and 
very  few  more  soiled  or  torn  than  will  happen  even  when  used 
with  a  rea.sonable  degree  of  care.  As  a  desire  to  keep  the  books 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  has  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  members  at  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  the  Di- 
rectors feel  confident  this  rational  feeling  will  continue  and  in- 
crease — not  only  because  the  members  know  the  more  the  Insti- 
tution is  spared  the  expense  of  repairing  or  replacing  voUunes  the 
greater  will  be  the  additions  annually  made  to  the  library,  but 
also  because  the  more  they  use  books  the  greater  will  be  the  plea- 
sure derived  ftom  the  perusal  of  them,  and  their  regard  for  tliern 
will  increase  till  it  produces  that  habitual  care  of  them  which 
characterizes  every  man  who  has  for  any  length  of  time  de- 
servedly enjoyed  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries — the  easy  access  to  a 
well-selected  collection  of  books." 

That  the  books  thus  carefully  preserved,  were  not 
kept,  like  the  sailor's  Bible,  bagged  in  green  baize,  and- 
locked  up  in  the  bottom  of  a  ciiest,  the  following  table 
exemplifies.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  about  twelve  hundretl,  and  tlia 
average  number  of  books  out  is  about  two  hundred  : — 

"  There  appears  to  have  been,  on  an  average,  206  readers,  who 
liave  been  using  the  different  classes  of  hooks  in  the  following 
proportions : 


Average 

Average 

number 

number 

of  readers 

of  readers 

duriug 

during  the 

nine  years. 

past  year. 

Mathematics 

5 

7 

Natural  Philosophy 

.  14 

22 

Chemistry 

8 

6 

Arts  and  Manufactures 

.  12 

24 

Natural  History 

3 

23 

Geography  and  History 

.  15 

59 

JMental  Science  .       .  . 

6 

43 

Miscellaneous       .       ,  . 

.  18 

22 

Average  total  of  readers  . 

.  81 

20G 

"  Of  the  whole  reading,  more  th<in  one-fifth  appears  to  Iiave 
been  on  the  subjects  ranked  imder  the  head  of  Mental  Science  ! 
Of  these,  Political  Economy  has  attracted  the  most  attention, 
having  had  more  than  any  other  subject  in  the  library,  with  the 
exception  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Not  a  little  of  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  interest  excited  by  IMiss  Martineau's  Illustra- 
tions. IMental  Philosophy  (properly  so  called),  Education,  and 
Natural  Theology,  have  been  studied  to  such  an  extent  as  shows 
they  are  neither  beyond  the  comprehension  nor  above  the  taste  of 
the  members.  The  recent  appearance  of  several  new  works  on 
Natural  Theology  has  much  promoted  the  study  of  that  science, 
which,  next  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  tends  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  to  the  enlargement  of  the  ideas,  to  the  ele- 
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vation  of  tlie  sentiments,  and  to  the  pmitication  of  the  feehngs 
of  the  human  mind.  Impressed  with  this  trutli,  and  therefore 
anxious  that  this  study  should  be  as  much  as  possible  promoted 
and  valuing  highly  as  a  means  to  this  end  the  works  which  have 
appeared  under  tlie  title  of  the  '  Bridgewater  Treatises,'  the  Di- 
rectors cannot  help  expressine;  their  rejjret  that  they  should  have 
been  published  in  a  style,  and  at  a  price,  which  will  restrict  the 
possession  of  them  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  The  well- 
directed  liberality  of  a  private  individual  has  lately  enabled  the 
unendowed  author  of  the  '  Constitution  of  Man' — a  treatise  of 
less  pretension,  but  not  of  less  merit  nor  less  esteemed — to  pub- 
lish ills  work  at  the  third  part  of  a  remunerative  price;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  book  has  in  a  few  mouths  obtained  an  exten- 
sive sale  among  even  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  How 
much  pood  will  be  lost  to  society  if  the  circulation  of  the  '  Bridge- 
water  Treatises'  be  not  promoted  in  a  similar  manner!" 

Tlie  Society  is  making  an  effort  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  as  a  lecture-hall  and  museum,  towards  which  a 
sum  amounting  to  nearly  900/.  lias  been  subscribed, 
the  estimated  exjjense  being  1600/.  Respecting  the  at- 
tendance on  tiie  lectures,  it  is  stated  ; — 

"  The  lecture-hall  has  generally  been  full ;  but,  as  it  will  only 
conveniently  contain  about  130,  the  chief  difference  in  favour  of 
the  present  session,  compared  with  the  last,  is  that  the  attendance 
has  been  more  uniform.  Last  year  the  number  varied  from  70  to 
130  ;  and  00  was  taken  as  a  low  average.  This  year  on  only  two 
or  three  inclement  evenings  avms  the  number  so  low  a.s  80;  and 
the  average  will  not  be  overstated  at  110. 

"  The  lectures  usually  last  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  uniformly 
receive  from  the  members  the  most  marked  attention.  The 
Directf)rs  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  generally  prevents 
that  instructive  discussion,  at  the  close  of  each  lecture,  on  the 
topics  adverted  to,  which  was  systematically  practised  during  the 
sixth  and  seventh  sessions. 

The  following  extract  may  very  suitably  close  our 
notice  of  tliis  Report : — 

"  In  Jauuarv  last,  a  gentleman  who  came  to  Dundee  to  deliver 
lectures  on  astronomy  offered  to  repeat  them  to  the  working 
classes  at  a  much  reduced  charge,  ])rovided  a  suitable  nimiber 
were  desirous  of  attending,  and  the  institution  would  undertake 
to  manage  the  sale  of  tickets,  &c.  As  IMr.  Goodacre  was  pro- 
vided with  very  excellent  apparatus,  the  directors  considered  it 
right  to  procure  for  the  working  classes  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy, — a  subject  in 
which  many  of  them  take  great  interest ;  and  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. I\Ir.  Goodacre  reduced  his  charge  of  12s.  to  2s.  0'/. ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  three  hundred  and  forty  attended  his  course. 
Not  only  was  the  number  great,  but  the  attendance  was  so  regu- 
lar, that  Mr.  Goodacre,  who  had  for  several  years  kept  an  account 
of  the  attendance  on  his  lectures,  declared  he  had  never  had  a 
class  in  any  other  place  in  which  the  defalcation  in  attendance 
among  those  having  tickets  was  so  small  as  in  Dundee, — those 
absent  on  any  one  evening  not  exceeding  live  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Goodacre  having  offered  to  deliver  an  additional 
lecture,  to  enable  the  institution  to  purchase  a  telescope,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  paid  Is.  each  for  admission.  The 
Directors  laid  out  ten  guineas  of  the  proceeds  on  a  telescope,  and 
have  appointed  a  Committee  to  take  charge  of  it,  with  authority 
to  hand  it  round  to  all  the  public  works, — so  that  as  many  as 
possible  may  have  the  use  of  it  every  fine  evening, — the  institu- 
tion having  no  place  convenient  for  using  it  in." 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Education. — Lord  Broun;liam,  in  his  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  stated,  that  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  1818,  it  appeared  that  there  were  at 
that  time  in  England  and  Scotland,  independent  of  Sun- 
day schools,  schools  capable  of  educating  040,000  children, 
viz.,  endowed  schools  containing  106,000,  and  schools  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  for  478,000.  Of  nertrly 
500,000  children  who  received  daily  education  in  these  un- 
endowed schools,  one  half  of  that  number  paid  for  their  edu- 
cation, while  the  remainder  received  it  through  the  dona- 
tions of  benevolent  persons.  In  1828,  the  number  of  children 
in  unendowed  day  schools  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
1,000,000.  But  while  the  number  of  scholars  who  attended 
unendowed  day  schools  had  thus  increased,  the  numbers 
in  the  endowed  schools  during  the  same  period  had  fallen 
off  to  150,000.  He  thought  the  number  of  schools  should 
be  increased,  and  the  system  of  insti  uction  extended,  and 
that  education  ought  to  be  more  equally  distributed :  for 
^vhilst,  take  England  through,  the  average  was  as  high  as 


one  in  twelve,  take  the  populous  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Lancashire,  the  average  did  not  exceed  one  in  thirteen  or 
one  in  fourteen.  In  some  great  cities  and  towns,  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  for  instance,  and  in  some 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  average  of  education,  instead  of  being  one-twelfth  or 
one-thirteenth,  was  not  more  than  one-nineteenth.  In 
1818,  the  average  of  Lancashire  (all  England  being  then 
one-fifteenth)  was  one-twenty-fourth  ;  but  that  part  of 
the  countrv  had  since  considerably  improved.  In  the 
county  of  ^liddlesex  there  were  as  many  as  thirty  cha- 
ritable establishments  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  and, 
in  the  year  181!>,  the  revenue  of  those  establishments 
amounted  to  130,000/.  a  year.  They  educated  but  2,260 
children:  the  cost,  then,  for  each  child,  was  9/.  10s.  an- 
nually. There  were  four  great  establishments  in  London, 
with  a  revenue  of  84,000/.,  which  educated  only  1,630 
children,  at  the  rate  of  52/.  each.  St.  Paul's,  a  day-school, 
carried  on  the  business  of  education  at  an  expense  of  from 
15/.  to  20/.  for  each  pupil;  and  the  Foundling  Hos|)ital 
gave  education  to  195  children,  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Under  a  proper  system,  his  Lordship  calculated  that  30,000 
children  might  be  educated  at  an  expense,  annually,  of 
30,000/.,  or  1/.  each.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  footing 
upon  which  the  great  endowments  of  this  country  stood, 
had  been  universally  deplored;  but  the  subject  had  never 
been  efficiently  taken  up.  His  Lordship  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  although  the  number  of  schools,  where  some  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught,  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  twenty  years,  yet  that  there  still  exists  a 
deficiency  of  such  schools,  especially  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
great  towns,  and  that  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  are 
peculiai-ly  deficient  in  the  coimties  of  Jliddlesex  and  Lancaster. 

2.  Tliat  the  kind  of  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of 
the  schools  now  established  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  is 
of  a  kind  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  instruction,  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic ;  whereas,  at  no  greater  expense,  and  in  the  same  time, 
the  children  might  easily  he  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  trained  to  sober, 
industrious,  prudent,  and  virtuous  habits. 

3.  That  the  number  of  infant  schools  is  still  exceedingly  defi- 
cient, and  especially  in  those  great  towns  where  they  are  most 
wanted  for  improving  the  morals  of  the  people  and  preventing 
the  commission  of  crimes. 

4.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  do  nothing  wliich  may  relax 
the  efforts  of  private  beneficence  in  forming  and  supporting 
schools,  or  which  may  discourage  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
from  contributing  to  the  cost  of  educating  their  children,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  aid  in  providing  the  effectual 
means  of  instruction  where  these  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained 
for  the  people. 

5.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  encourage  in  like 
maimer  the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns. 

0.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  kind  of  education 
given  at  schools  for  the  people  at  large,  it  is  expedient  to 
establish,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  seminaries  where  good 
schoolmasters  may  be  trained  and  taught  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 

7.  That  there  are  at  present  existing,  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  funds,  as  well  real  as  personal,  to  a  large 
amoimt,  given  or  bequeathed  to  charitable  tises,  connected  with 
education,  but  which,  partly  from  want  of  objects  in  the  parti- 
cular places  to  which  such  gifts  are  confined,  partly  from  want  of 
proper  powers  in  the  trustees,  partly  from  other  defects  in  the 
foundations,  and  partly  from  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
have  become  in  many  instances  unavailing  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  and  are  now  productive  of 
very  inadequate  benefit  to  the  country;  while,  from  want  of 
publicity,  abuses  frequently  creep  into  the  management  of  them, 
only  to  be  remedied  by  tedious  and  expensive  litigation. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  superintend  the  due  and  just  application 
of  the  funds  from  time  to  time  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  to  establish  proper  seminaries  for  training 
teachers,  to  encourage  the  trustees  of  charities  connected  with 
education  in  using  beneficially  the  powers  now  possessed  by  them, 
to  watch  over  the  abuses  of  trusts  committed  by  such  trustees, 
and  to  control  the  exercise  of  such  new  powers  as  Parliament 
may  grant  them,  it  is  expedient  that  a  board  of  commissioners 
be  appointed,  with  powers  and  duties  to  be  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

!).  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  board  a  power  of 
filling  up  the  number  of  trustees  when  these  have  fallen  below 
the  quorum  in  any  will  or  deed  of  foundation,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  special  visitor,  where  there  is  one ;  and  to  author- 
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ize,  subject  to  the  like  approval,  the  sale,  the  mortgage,  or  ex- 
change of  any  property  given  to  charitable  uses  connected  with 
education,  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  fo\indation,  as 
far  as  these  may  be  deemed  beneficial  to  the  community. 

10.  That  it  be  further  expedient  to  give  such  board  a  power, 
subject  as  aforesaid,  of  directing  the  trustees  of  any  grammar 
school,  where  the  funds  are  sufficient,  to  apply  such  part  thereof 
as  may  not  be  wanted  for  teaching  grammar  in  providing  the 
means  of  common  and  improved  education  for  the  people  at  large. 

11.  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  a  board  a  power, 
subject  as  aforesaid,  with  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  subject  to 
appeal  in  Parliament,  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds  intrusted 
to  them  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  more  general  benefit, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  in  the  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
wliere  the  particular  employment  of  the  funds  directed  by  the 
founder  has  become  difficult  from  want  of  objects,  or  prejudicial 
from  the  employment  pointed  out  being  no  longer  beneficial  to 
the  community. 

12.  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  board  the  power, 
in  conjunction  with  the  trustees,  of  imposiug  conditions  upon 
the  masters  of  endowed  schools,  in  respect  of  taking  boarders, 
and  otherwise  conducting  themselves  :  and  of  removing  them, 
with  consent  of  the  trustees,  in  case  of  breach  of  such  conditions. 

13.  That  it  is  further  expedient  to  give  such  board  the  power 
of  calling,  from  time  to  time,  for  accounts  of  the  management  of 
endowed  schools,  both  from  the  trustees  and  from  the  teachers. 

14.  That  it  is  expedient  to  require  all  trustees  of  charities  con- 
nected with  education  to  deliver,  yearly,  to  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  an  account  of  all  sums  of  money  received  and 
expended  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

Canada. — Among  the  different,  in.stitutions  aided  by  the 
Legislature,  we  perceive  that  the  Quebec  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute last  year  received  a  grant  of  50/. 

New  South  Wales.— Ihe  '  Sydney  Gazette  '  of  October 
2,  states,  that  a  society  was  forming  at  that  place,  whose 
object  is  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  adult  poor. 
Four  schools  of  this  description  were  opened  at  Sydney  in 
the  month  of  October  last. 

Glasgow  Anderson  Institution. — We  give  the  following 
account  of  this  institution  from  Dr.  Cleland's  accurate 
statistical  work  on  Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  perceiving 
the  frequent  allusions  which  are  made  to  it  by  the  con- 
ductors of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  also  because  it 
forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  these  esta- 
blishments:— 

"  This  institution,  established  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1795,  and  endowed 
by  him  with  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  mu.seum,  and 
library,  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  on  the  9th  of  June,  1790.  The  institution  is  contiiuied 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  other 
honourable  and  official  persons,  as  ordinary  visitors,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  eighty-one  trustees,  who 
are  elected  by  ballot,  and  remain  in  office  for  life.  These  trustees 
consist  of  nine  classes  of  citizens,  viz.,  the  first  class  are  tradesmen  ; 
thesecond,  agriculturists;  the  third,  artists  ;  the  fourth,  manufac- 
turers; the  fifth,  physicians  and  surgeons ;  the  sixth,  lawyers  ;  the 
seventh,  divines;  the  eighth,  pliilosopliers  ;  the  ninth,  kinsmen 
or  namesakes  of  the  donor.  The  trustees  elect  annually  by  bal- 
lot  nine  of  their  number  to  be  managers,  to  whom  the  principal 
afi^airs  of  the  institution  are  intrusted.  These  managers,  at  their 
first  meeting,  elect  by  ballot,  from  their  number,  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  professors  are  elected  by  the 
eighty-one  trustees.  The  views  of  the  venerable  and  justly-cele- 
brated founder,  embraced  a  complete  circle  of  liberal  education, 
adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  society  ;  circumstances, 
however,  have  hitherto  limited  the  plan  to  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  mathematics,  and  geogra- 
phy. Popular  and  scientific  lectures  from  its  commencement 
were  delivered  to  both  sexes  by  Dr.  Garnet,  with  great  approba- 
tion, till,  in  1799,  he  received  an  appointment  to  be  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  Jlechanics,  and  Chemistry,  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London,  which  had  lieen  formed  on  the 
model  of  this  primary  institution.  Dr.  Garnet  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  by 
his  predecessor,  introduced  a  familiar  system  of  philosophical 
and  mechanical  information  to  five  hundred  operative  me- 
chanics, free  of  all  expense,  exclusive  of  the  exhibition  of  an 
extensive  apparatus.  The  institution  has  procured  particular 
models  for  illustration,  which  have  been  productive  of  the  best 
effects  on  this  useful  class  of  the  community.  The  managers  of 
the  institution  have  recently  (1810)  become  proprietors  of  the 
extensive  and  commodious  buildings  which  they  formerly  rented. 
To  the  original  valuable  stock  of  apparatus,  very  considerable 
additions  have  lately  been  made  ;  to  the  library,  a  valuable  addi- 
tion of  the  most  approved  treatises  on  the  sciences  of  mechanics 


and  chemistry,  &c.,  have  been  added  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Dr.  Ure,  the  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry." 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  meeting  of  April  8,  several  communications  were 
read.  One  from  Mr.  Baily  gave  some  account  of  the 
transit  of  Mercury  ever  the  Sun,  observed  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Sharp,  in  the  year  1707.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Halley,  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1725,'  that  the  transit 
of  Mercury,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1707, 
happened  so  near  midnight,  that  it  passed  unseen  by  all 
the  astronomers  of  Europe,  excepting  Mr.  Roemer,  of 
Copenhagen,  who,  in  fact,  caught  only  a  slight  view  of  it 
just  as  the  planet  was  passing  over  the  Sun's  disc,  on  the 
morning  of  April  25  (or  May  6,  new  style).  From  Roemer's 
statement,  it  would  appear  that  the  planet  had  no7-th  lati- 
tude, which  Halley  says  was  absolutely  impossible.  From 
some  letters  found  among  Flamsteed's  manuscripts  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Sharp  observed  the  transit,  under  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  seen  by  Roemer,  and  he  states  in  direct 
terms  that  the  planet  had  south  latitude,  which  agrees 
with  the  computations.  Mr.  Baily  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  inference  drawn 
from  Roemer's  statement  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  passage,  and  that  otherwise  the  two  accounts  agree 
as  well  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

Another  paper  was  '  On  the  Calculation  of  Eclipses  and 
Occulta!  ions,'  by  J.  W.  Lubbock. 

Lagrange,  in  the  '  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch  for  1782,' 
first  deduced  the  theory  of  eclipses  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  analytical  geometry.  He  employed  as  data  the 
true  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Mr. 
Lubbock  is  of  opinion  that  had  Lagrange  possessed  an 
Ephemeris  as  complete  as  the  Nautical  Almanac,  he  would 
have  explicitly  used  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  both 
because  the  co-ordinates  of  the  observer's  place  are  thus 
more  readily  expressed  in  terms  of  known  quantities,  and 
because  the  manner  in  which  the  moon's  places  are  now 
given  dispenses  with  all  interpolation  except  that  which 
is  easy  and  safe. 

Mr.  Lubbock,  starting  from  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  in  its  most  general  form,  has  deduced  general 
expressions  which,  when  the  data  are  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, may  be  made  to  furnish  those  of  Lagrange  above- 
mentioned,  and  has  developed  them  in  a  form  for  use, 
taking  right  ascensions  and  declinations  as  data.  He  has 
also  given  some  equations,  which  he  has  not  seen  else- 
where, and  has  modified  the  expressions  so  as  to  simplify 
them  for  the  case  in  which  an  approximation  is  required. 
A  table  is  subjoined  for  the  latter  case,  in  which  the  zenith 
distance  and  azimuth  are  given  for  every  five  degrees  of 
declination,  and  every  ten  degrees  of  hour  angle  in  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich.  Mr.  Lubbock,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  map  would  be  preferable.  "  By  employing 
the  orthographic  projection  for  this  map,  it  might  be  use- 
ful for  any  latitude;  but  the  degrees  near  the  pole  would 
be  very  much  out  of  proportion,  and  thus  it  would  be  use- 
less for  objects  near  the  zenitli." 

Mr.  Lubbock  has  added  some  scales,  intended  to  faci- 
litate the  graphical  projection  of  an  eclipse  or  occultation, 
and  by  help  of  which  the  phenomenon  may  be  speedily 
determined  to  the  nearest  minute.  "  When  used  to  pro- 
ject an  eclipse,  as  seen  from  without,  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plate  which  Mr.  Baily  caused  to  be  engraved  ; 
but  they  occupy  so  little  space,  that  they  might  be  laid 
down  on  a  small  scale,  forming  part  of  a  case  of  mathe- 
matical instruments  of  the  usual  size." 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  and  relatives 
of  the  students,  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  in  the  Medical  Department. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Bishop  of  London  took  the  Chair,  in 
the  absence  of  tfie  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  Professor 
Mayo  being  then  called  upon  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Medical  Department,  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
proceedings  during  the  past  session,  the  number  of  pupils 
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having:  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year.  He  concluded 
by  readins;  the  mottoes  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the 
examination  of  his  own  class  of  Morbid  Anatomy.  The 
secretary  then  handed  the  corresponding;  papers  to  the 
chairman,  who,  breaking  the  seals,  read  the  names  of  the 
pupils,  and  called  upon  them  to  stand  forth  from  the  com- 
pany, and  receive  the  honours  due  to  them  :  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  every  instance.  In  this  case,  the 
motto  of  the  silver  medalist  was  "  Digamma  ;"  upon 
which  the  chairman  remarked,  on  delivering  the  medal, 
that  he  concluded  the  student  had  chosen  it  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  the  poet, — 

"  Here  stands  our  digamma,  and  out-tops  them  all." 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Anafomy.—Medn],  H.  Lee;  Certificates,  F.  F.Whit- 
field, R.  Jones,  C.  Vines. 

Pra'tical  Anatomy. — IVTedal,  R.Jones  ;  Certificates,  H. 
Lee,  W.  Trew,  F.  F.  Whitfield. 

Botany.— MqAtk],  G.  R.  Carter  ;  Certificates,  C.  J.  Cox, 
J.  D.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Thornthwaite. 

Chemistry. —  (Professor  Daniell),  Medal,  F.  Oldfield 
Ward,  Medal ;  Certificates,  John  Wilson,  W.  Gerard,  A. 
Smee. 

Considerable  merriment  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Ward 
having  chosen  for  his  motto,  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment, 
yea,  a  Daniel." 

Materia  Merf/ca.— Silver  Medal,  R.Druitt ;  Certificates, 
G.  R.  Carter,  A.  V.  Dennis,  H.  Payne. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Medal,  J.  Chalice;  Certificates, 
S.  L.  Muller,  G.  R.  Carter,  G.  Smith. 

Forensic  Medicine.— Meda\,  F.  F.  Whitfield  ;  Certifi- 
cates, J.  Svmons,  F.  Cox,  G.  R.  Carter. 

Midwifery.— MedA\,  W.B.Whitfield;  Certificates,  R. 
Keen,  F.  F.  Whitfield,  F.  Cox. 

Surgerij.—MeAa.l,  W.  B.  Whitfield  ;  Certificates,  G.  R. 
Wyatt,  C.  Vines,  F.  W.  Pittock. 

After  these  rewards  had  been  distributed,  the  Right 
Reverend  Chairman  called  upon  Professor  Gieen  for  a 
report  of  the  result  of  the  examination  conducted  by  all 
the  professors  lor  the  gold  medals  given  for  general  pro- 
ficiency, who  stated,  that  the  mottoes  attached  to  the  best 
papers  were  "  spes"  and  "  spero."  The  sold  medalists  were 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Whitfield  and  G.  R.  Carter. 

The  Reverend  Principal  then  rose  to  declare  the  names 
of  those  who,  for  their  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge, 
hadmerited  the  "  Leathes' Prizes  ;"  they  were  (first  prizes) 
A..  V.Dennis,  and  Messrs. Taylor  and  J.  P.  White,  (pqnales. 
Certificate,  H.  Hensley. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  students  ;  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him,  moved  by  Lord  Brownlow  and  seconded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  the  meeting  separated. 


LINN/EAN  SOCIETY. 

May  25. — The  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  held 
this  day  ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  read  the  Auditors'  Report,  which  was  very  satisfactory, 
the  Society  having  been  enabled,  during  the  past  year,  to 
make  the  final  payment  to  the  executors  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Smith,  for  the  purchase  of  his  collection  and 
liljrary,  and  yet  preserving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  amounting  to  372^. 

Eleven  Fellows  had  died  since  the  last  anniversary,  to 
all  of  whom  the  Secretary  paid  a  very  handsome  tribute. 
Amongst  those  whom  he  more  particularly  noticed,  were. 
Dr.  Carey,  the  learned  and  pious  missionary,  and  the  in- 
timate associate  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;  the  celebrated  Indian 
botanist,  David  Douglas,  the  indefatigable  collector,  to 
whose  exertions  this  country  already  owes  so  much,  and 
whose  claims  upon  its  gratitude  will  in  all  probability  be 
greatly  increased  by  his  valuable  additions  to  the  genus 
Pinus,  while  his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  introduction  of  that  gigantic  fir  from  California, 
Abiex  Dougla.^ii,  so  named  after  him  by  his  zealous  friend, 
Mr.  Sabine.  The  melancholy  termination  of  his  valuable 
life  was  very  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Boot. 

The  loss  of  General  Hardwicke,  the  Indian  zoolo- 
gist, was  also  most  gratefully  mentioned.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
valuable  acquirements  of  this  excellent  man  :  it  was 
matter  of  great  gratification  that  he  lived  to  see  the  com- 


pletion of  the  plates  of  his  well-known  work  on  the 
Zoology  of  the  East,  and  he  has  left  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  descriptions  to  this  valuable  work.  The 
early  habits  of  this  indefatigable  man  never  forsook  him 
to  the  close  of  his  life:  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  rise  at 
four  o'clock,  passing  the  time  in  his  valuable  museum, 
employed  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  has  left  his  col- 
lections in  Natural  History  to  the  British  Museum. 

We  must  not  omit  the  elegant  tribute  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Maton,  the  biographer  of  Linnaeus,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society.  The  eulogium  on 
his  professional  character  was  highly  interesting ;  and 
we  regret  we  cannot  find  room  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 
To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Boot,  it  may  be  emphatically  said 
of  him,  "  that  he  lived  and  died  without  any  enemy." 
His  regard  for  the  Society  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  connected,  and  to  whose  transactions  he  had  been" 
so  valuable  a  contributor,  is  evinced  by  his  bequ'^^athing  to 
them  his  shells,  minerals,  and  plants,  together  with  all 
his  MSS.  connected  with  Natural  History. 

The  following  Fellows  were  elected  into  the  Council,  in 
the  room  of  five  retiring  : — John  Hogs,  Esq.  ;  Charles 
Lyell,  Jun.,  Esq. ;  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  John 
Richardson,  M.D. ;  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq. 

The  Society  dined  together  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEETING  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

May  26. — This  evening,  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  Mammalia  from  India  was 
exhibited  ;  among  the  various  specimens  were  two  exam- 
ples of  the  Red  Ichneumon,  an  animal  of  great  rarity,  and 
of  peculiar  value  to  the  zoologist.  Various  squirrels  and 
other  species  of  Ichneumon  were  also  part  of  tlie  collection. 

A  new,  or  probably  new,  species  of  Lagntis,  (an  ani- 
mal allied  to  the  Chinchilla,')  was  also  exhibited  ;  it  dif- 
fered from  the  only  species  of  that  genus  hitherto  known 
(the  L.  Cuvieri  Benn.)  by  having  shorter  ears. 

A  collection  of  new  insects,  with  scientific  details,  by 
Mr  Westood,  was  also  exhibited. 

An  elaborate  paper,  by  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  anatomy  of 
certain  intestinal  Vermes  (Entozoa),  was  read  ;  the  details 
of  which  were  of  considerable  value  to  the  comparative 
anatomist  and  physiologist. 

The  most  interesting  object  by  far  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  consisted  in  a  fskin  of  that  rare 
and  curious  bird,  the  Apteryx  Australis,  lately  transmit- 
ted to  the  Society  through  A.  Mackeay,  Esq.,  Colonial 
Secretary,  New  South  Wales.  Of  this  bird  one  specimen 
alone  previously  existed  in  Europe, — namely,  that  now  in 
Lord  Derby's  possession,  which  is  the  original  described 
and  figured  by  Shaw,  and  lately  refigured  and  described 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  spe- 
cimen now  added  to  the  stores  of  science,  is  deficient  of 
the  feet,  which,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  prepar- 
ing the  skin,  had  rotted  off.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
know  that  the  bird  lived  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Yate,  of  New  Zealand  (its  native  country), 
who  gave  this  account  of  its  manners.  Its  food  is  long 
earth-worms,  and  it  strikes  with  its  bill  on  the  ground, 
and  seems  to  know  by  the  sound  where  its  prey  lies.  It 
then  thrusts  its  bill  into  the  ground,  draws  up  the  worm, 
and  swallows  it,  whole  and  alive.  It  kicks  very  hard,  and 
its  legs  are  remarkably  strong  for  the  size  of  the  body.  He 
farther  adds,  that  it  is  extremely  rare  in  New  Zealand, 
but  that  he  will  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  others. 
Every  information,  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  is  of  great 
value,  connected  with  a  bird  so  anomalous  in  its  structure 
as  the  apteryx. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  June  9. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  Wtk  of  May. 

M.  Cagniart  Latour  presented  a  memoir  on  a  new^  cnn- 
fervoid  obtained  by  the  lengthened  exposure  of  distilled 
water  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid. 

M.  Dumas  read  a  note  describing  an  apparatus  which 
he  employs  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours. 

Mr.  Milne  Edwards  read  an  extract  from  a  memoir  on 
the  polypi ;  he  has  confined  his  zoological  and  anatomical 
researches  to  the  lobular  polypi  and  to  a  gregarious  species 
which  he  has  named  halcyonides,  and  of  which  he  obtained 
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a  large  gfroupnear  Cape  Matifow,. eastwards  from  Algiers. 
He  noticed  that  sometimes  individuals  would  move  in  a 
manner  apparently  independent  of  the  rest,  while  at  other 
times  motions  seemed  to  be  made  by  the  whole  group  re- 
treating simultaneously  within  the  coriacious  portion  of 
the  polypus.  The  bodies  of  these  beings,  although  no 
more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  are  more  complex  in  the 
number  of  their  parts  than  those  of  most  polypi. 

Meeting  of  the         of  Muy.^ 

M.  Bory  Saint-Vincent  reported  on  a  new  map  of  the 
Isle  of  Tonei-ifFe  by  Bei  thelot  and  Webb.  The  geography 
of  the  Canary  Isles  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  known, 
■more  so  indeed  than  that  of  much  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  tiiis  notwithstand,mg  the  interest  and  im- 
portance attributed  to  one  of  them,  Ferro,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  old  geographers,  and  appointed  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  163 1  as  a  first  meridian.  All  the  charts  hitherto 
published  have  been  very  erroneous  ;  M.  Bory  includes 
his  own  map  of  TenerifFe  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  this 
condemnation;  but  states,  that  in  it  the  errors  of  several 
that  preceded  it  were  corrected,  although  it  was  still  very 
imperfect.  In  1814,  Buch,  the  Prussian  geographer, 
published  a  map  of  the  same  island,  which  contained 
greater  inaccuracies  than  any  that  had  preceded  :  for  in-^ 
stance,  he  omitted  the  prominent  point  1o  the  north-west 
called  del  Hidalgo,  and  even  considerably  misplaced  the 
Peak.  M.  Bory  bestows  much  praise  upon  tlie  correct- 
ness, even  as  to  minute  details,  of  Berthelot's  map. 

M.  Duhamel  read  a  second  memoir  on  the  mathemati- 
cal theory  of  heat. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HALLEY'S  COMET. 

So  many  citations  have  been  made  from  tlie  great  col- 
lections of  Lubienietski  (Tfieatnim  Cometiciim)  and 
Riccioli  (Almagestum  Novitm),  with  regard  to  this  body, 
tlial  we  iiave  thought  it  migiit  be  useful  to  our  readers  to 
bring  together  tiieir  accounts  of  the  several  appearances, 
with  their  authorities.  Witli  regard  to  the  intention  of 
the  work  of  Lubienietski,  it  has  lately  been  asserted  tiiat 
tlie  Theatrum  Cometicum  was  intended  to  destroy  tlie 
notions  tlien  prevailing  on  tiie  predictive  character  of 
comets,  in  opposition  to  Delambre  and  Montucia,  wlio 
describe  it  as  meant  to  prove  that  comets  foretell  botii 
good  and  evil,  and  not  evil  only.  On  looking  at  the 
work  itself,  we  find  that  the  two  French  liistorians  are 
right,  as  the  following  sentence  shows  (Pars  secitnda 
Pref.  ad  Led.)  : — " ///e  tamen"  (sc.  Cometa)  non 
magis  bona  in  nobis,  quam  mala  ejficit,  datus  moniloris 
et  coiisiliarii  vice,  ut  ilia  persuadmt,  ab  his  avocet  mor- 
tales," — that  is,  a  comet  does  not  work  in  us  more  good 
than  harm,  being  given  as  a  monitor  and  counsellor,  that  it 
may  call  men  to  good  and  from  evil.  And  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  work,  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation 
by  a  certain  Francis  Cuper  (who  says  he  does  not  well 
understand  whether  it  is  meant  that  comets  predict  good 
and  evil,  or  that  good  and  evil  follow  comets,  without 
their  signifying  anything),  Lubienietski  replies,  that 
"  comets  portend  and  presage  good  to  the  good  and  evil 
to  the  evil;"  but  not  physically  but  ethically— ihat  is, 
not  of  their  own  nature,  but  by  the  appointment  of  God. 
And  this,  says  he,  I  have  always  believed,  that  comets 
appear  for  a  certain  purpose,  which  })urpo8e  is  to  admo- 
nish men  of  their  duty,  "  in  the  place  of  a  celestial 
preacher  or  herald,  and  a  faithful  counsellor."  From  a 
long  correspondence  which  follows,  it  seems  to  us  quite 
clear  in  every  line,  that  Lubienietski  does  attribute 
to  every  comet  the  character  of  an  especial  messenger 
from  heaven  for  the  moral  guidance  of  man.  As  in  the 
following  sentence — (Theat.  Com.  Exit.  p.  41.) — "  A 
comet  is  a  supernatural  sign,  to  remind  and  to  teach 
(arbitrarinm,  menioriale,  doctrinale,  the  first  word  is 
ambiguous),  which,  according  to  the  different  kind  of 
men  who  look  at  it,  and  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  gifts 
and  works  of  God  and  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  ethi- 


cally signifies  and  foretells  good  and  evil  things."  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  tlie  character  of  the  Theatrum  Co- 
meticum given  by  Delambre  is  correct. 

The  following-  are  the  appearances  whicli  have  been 
considered  as  those  of  what  we  now  call  Halley's  comet. 

B.C.  130. — Riccioli  cites  Justin,  who  states,  that  at 
the  birth  of  Mithridates  (b.o.  130  or  129)  a  comet  ap- 
peared, which  occupied  a  fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  was 
brigliter  than  the  sun  (fvlgore  nitorem  Solis  vicerat), 
and  lasted  seventy  days.  Lubienietski  follows  Riccioli, 
but  observes,  that  the  birth  of  Mithridates  (ihe  only  clue 
to  the  date  of  this  comet)  cannot  be  well  settled.  We 
must  confess  we  doubt  this  comet  altogether,  and  the 
move  so  as  Justin  gives  another  comet  to  the  bej: inning 
of  the  reign  of  Mithridates,  as  bright  as  tlie  former,  and 
of  seventy  days  also.  The  presumed  date  of  the  first  tal- 
lies nearly  with  a  possible  appearance  of  Halley's  comet. 

A.D.  323. — This  comet  is  from  Lubienietski,  and  is 
not  in  Riccioli.  It  preceded  the  final  combat  of  Con- 
stanline  with  Licinius,  and  brought  all  the  heresy  of 
Arius  with  it;  but  Lubienietski,  in  conformity  to  his 
theory,  observes,  that  it  also  brought  tlie  Council  of  Nice. 
We  cannot  find  it  in  Eusebius,  though  that  historian  is  a 
very  zealous  collector  of  portents,  and  Lubienietski  cites 
no  better  author  for  its  existence  than  Herlicius,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  he  is  very  forward  with  his 
Eutropius  and  his  Zosimus,  &c.  to  construct  liis  histori- 
cal hypothesis  for  the  comet.  So  that  we  must  beg 
leave  to  doubt  this  comet  also,  until  some  older  author 
raises  his  head  in  its  favour. 

A.D.  399. — This  is  both  in  Riccioli  and  Lubienietski, 
the  former  of  whom  places  it  a.d.  400.  This  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Nicephorus, 
and  is  a  credible  comet.  The  two  former  declare  it 
hung  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  but  Nicephorus,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  living  about  nine  hundred  years  afier 
them,  declares  it  was  like  a  sword.  All  agree  that  it 
foretold  the  irruption  of  Gainas. 

A.D.  550. — This  is  from  Lubienietski,  who  cites  no 
author  much  older  than  himself;  but  from  his  remarks, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  same  comet  which  Riccioli 
places  in  a.d.  557,  for  wiiicli  his  authority  is  Preetorius, 
who  only  lived  one  thousand  years  after  the  comet  for 
which  he  is  tiie  original  authority.  If  any  of  our 
readers  be  inclined  to  admit  this  comet,  we  submit  that 
we  are  as  good  an  authority  as  Pryetorius,  and  we  beg  to 
inform  him  that,  in  the  year  835,  there  was  a  comet 
in  the  shape  of  a  sow,  followed  by  a  dozen  little  pigs, 
which  ran  round  the  whole  heavens  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  gave  the  pork-butchers  an  influenza  all  over 
the  world.  This  is  our  comet ;  that  of  Prsetorius  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lance,  and  Rome  was  accordingly  taken  by 
Totila. 

A.D.  930. — This  is  not  in  Riccioli.  Lubienietski  gets 
it  from  Eckstorm,  an  obscure  writer  almost  of  his  own 
day,  who,  he  observes,  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  is 
the  only  writer  of  his  acquaintance  who  mentions  it. 
It  killed  30,000  Hungarians  of  famine,  besides  some 
other  little  matters  in  the  cometary  line. 

A.D.  1005. — Riccioli  cites  this  from  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Preetorius,  and  Lubienietski  from  him.  It 
was  a  most  horrible  comet,  both  in  appearance  and  mis- 
chief-making, and  appeared  thirteen  days  at  Easter. 
There  was  another  comet  tlie  same  year,  which  vibrated 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  authority  for  the  latter 
is  Eckstorm,  above  alluded  to. 

A.D.  1230. — Not  in  Riccioli.  Lubienietski  cites 
from  Dubravius,  author  of  a  History  of  Bohemia,  who 
died  1550,  or  thereabouts.  This  was  a  Bohemian  comet 
(for  Lubienietski  states  that  no  other  author  mentions 
it),  and  played  sad  tricks  in  its  jurisdiction,  by  bringing 
on  a  famine.  Now,  though  Lubienietski  cites  more 
than  sixty  inches  (small  type)  of  titles  of  books  to  esta- 
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blish  the  consequences  of  this  comet,  yet  not  one  of  all 
these  authors  nientibns  the  comet  itself,  the  most  likely- 
part  to  be  known  to  all. 

A.D.  1305. — A  most  liorrible  comet  appeared  in 
Passion-week,  followed  by  a  plague  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  authority  for  this  is  the  SaxOn  Chronicle, 
and  must  be  esteemed  good  ;  for  tlie  comet,  that  is — not 
for  the  plague.  It  is  both  in  Riccioli  and  Lubienietski, 
but  the  former  cites  only  Proetorius  again. 

These  (with  an  exception  presently  to  be  noticed)  are 
the  presumed  ajjpearances  which  precede  the  celebrated 
ap])earance  of  1456,  of  whicii  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
PopeCalixtus.by  anathematizing  it,  preserved  its  memory 
and  date,  and  did  good  service  to  astronomy.  Of  all  the 
comets  above  cited,  there  are  only  two  out  of  eight  which 
rest  upon  decent  historical  evidence,  in  the  works  of  Lu- 
bienietski and  Riccioli.  These  are  the  authors  to  whom 
their  successors  have  gone  for  their  information,  and  of 
course  have  taken  their  authorities  as  good.  Now,  with- 
out denying  lliat  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  all  these 
comets  very  satisfactorily  by  other  evidence,  about  which, 
of  course,  we  know  nothing,  all  we  contend  for  is 
—that  many  comets  have  been  received  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  we  have  cited,  and  winch,  in  other  matters, 
would  not  be  esteemed  sufficient  to  prove  anything.  We 
do  not  think  it  at  all  remarkable  that  eight  out  of  nearly 
four  hundred  should  have  fallen  into  times  at  which 
Halley's  comet  might  have  appeared. 

There  is  one  comet  wliicli  has  been  omitted  in  the 
list  given  by  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  (at  least  as  cited  in 
our  previous  Number,)  and  which  has  not  only  as  good 
a  title  to  be  inserted  as  most  which  are  there,  but  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  one  of  those  brought  for- 
ward by  Halley  in  giving  the  grounds  of  his  celebrated 
prediction.  We  mean  the  comet  of  1380.  This  comet 
is  not  in  Riccioli,  but  Lubienietski  gives  two  for  that  year, 
one  from  Alsted,  the  other  from  Rockenbach,  neither 
of  them  original  authorities  as  to  what  passed  a.d.  1380, 
before  they  were  born.  We  must  place  this  comet  in 
the  list  of  doubtful  ones,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  is 
considered. 

It  is  true  that,  so  soon  as  we  have  established  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  periodic  comet  of  75j  years  in  revolution, 
we  then  know,  without  historical  evidence,  that  it  must 
have  appeared  in  1380  or  thereabouts,  because  it  ap- 
peared in  1456.  But  though  a  comet  may  revolve  in  an 
ellipse,  we  must  not  reason  in  a  circle.  We  cannot 
first  make  defective  historical  evidence  prove  a  periodic 
comet,  and  then  make  our  long-tailed  luminary,  thus 
established,  strengthen  the  historical  evidence. 

The  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  comet  arises 
from  this — that  in  the  year  1531,  Apian  observed  a 
comet,  that  is,  gave  its  positions  ;  in  1607,  Kepler  and 
Longomontanus  observed  another  comet  in  the  same 
way,  and  Halley  and  Cassini,  &c.  another  in  1682.  In 
1700-1705,  Halley  ascertained  by  calculation,  from  the 
observations  above  cited,  that  these  three  comets  moved 
in  one  and  the  same  orbit  nearly,  concluded  that  they 
were  different  appearances  of  the  same  body,  and  pre- 
dicted the  return  of  the  comet  in  1758,  or  thereabouts. 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  1759,  not  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  comet  (for  that  would  not  alone  be  con- 
clusive), but  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  revolving  in 
the  same  orbit  as  the  three  preceding. 

We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  tone  in  which 
our  periodicals  speak  of  the  approaching  comet,  as  if  it 
were  certain  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  it  were  not  visible  even  to  the  strongest 
telescopes.  And  we  hereby  declare  beforehand,  that  its 
being  seen,  or  not  seen,  will  no  way  affect  the  evidence 
of  its  past  existence.    Our  grounds  are  briefly  as  follows : 


1.  From  observations  on  the  comets  of  Encke  and 
Biela,  there  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are 
gradually  diminishing  in  brightness.  The  same  may 
happen  to  Halley's  comet. 

2.  This  comet  itself,  which  in  1682  was  very  large, 
was  very  feeble  in  1759,  not  being  generally  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  would  be  no  great  wonder  if  it  were 
to  be  this  time  still  more  feeble. 

3.  Nobody  can  give  a  guess  at  the  degree  of  diminu- 
tion which  a  comet  may  undergo  in  75  years,  and  all 
the  suppositions  which  have  been  made  as  to  such  bodies 
having  some  means  of  recovering  their  substance,  are 
hypotheses  to  pronounce  on  which  there  are  no  facts. 

4.  Brilliant  comets  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
very  few  having  been  seen  in  the  centuries  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  while  they  are  very  plenty  in 
the  period  which  preceded.  Either  ancient  accounts 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated,  or,  which  is  as  likely, 
there  has  been  a  very  great  waste  in  these  bodies. 

We  make  such  remarks,  because,  if  the  comet  should 
not  happen  to  be  seen  at  all,  either  without  or  with  tele- 
scopes, this  very  sanguine  tone  of  the  periodicals  will 
create  what  is  now  called  a  "  reaction,''  and  it  will  be 
believed  that  "  the  astronomers  "  have  been  mistaken 
all  along,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
Halley's  comet.  This  will  be  of  little  consequence  to 
them,  as  their  rules  of  judging,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  they  employ,  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  public  opinion,  simply  because  the  public  at  large 
knows  nothing  .ibout  them.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  itself,  it  is  desirable  that  its  opinion  of  useful 
sciences  should  not  be  sported  with,  because  any  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  lower  that  opinion,  create,  pro 
tanto,  a  disinclination  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
sciences,  and  thus  obstruct  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
We  have  done  our  small  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  that  the  reappearance  of  Halley's 
comet  is  not  regarded,  by  every  one  who  has  looked  at 
its  astronomical  history,  as  a  proper  test  on  which  to 
stake  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  astronomical  methods  in 
general.  We  believe  that  Halley's  comet,  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  will  be  in  the  Great  Bear  at  or  about  the  time 
stated,  and  this  we  shall  believe  whether  it  is  seen  or  not ; 
but  we  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  it  is  right  to  main- 
tain with  certainty  that  it  will  be  seen,  and  we  caution 
our  readers  against  supposing  that  such  a  conviction  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  anything  tliat  has  been 
known,  or  can  be  known,  at  present. 

Our  argument  is  a  safe  one,  and  speculative  argu- 
ments are  seldom  good  unless  they  are  safe.  If  the 
comet  should  never  return  at  all  to  the  eye  or  the  glass, 
then  all  who  have  been  positive  will  be  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  but  if  it  were  to  come  back  as  bright  as  it  was 
ever  said  to  have  been,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the 
restorative  theory,  which  we  have  now  treated,  and 
justly,  we  believe,  as  an  hypothesis  unsupported  by 
facts,  will  no  longer  be  such,  but  will  have  one  fact  to 
support  it,  to  which  we  can  have  no  objection.  If  it  be 
not  seen  at  all,  we  are  not  right,  any  more  than  in  the 
last  case  ;  for  we  have  not  asserted  this,  but  only  ob- 
served that  it  may  very  possibly  be.  We  are  only  in  the 
situation  of  one  who  maintains  that  a  throw  with  a  half- 
penny must  come  up  either  head  or  tail,  and  may  be 
either,  in  opposition  to  another,  who  will  have  it  that  it 
must  be  head.  If  head  comes  up  we  are  not  wrong;  if 
tail  comes  up,  we  are  not  more  right  than  we  were  be- 
fore. 

But  if  any  of  our  readers  be  desirous  of  knowing  what 
speculators  so  cautious  as  ourselves  really  think  most 
probable,  we  can  very  briefly  inform  them.  We  think 
it  highly  probable  (twenty  to  one)  that  the  comet  will 
be  seen  with  good  telescopes  (seven-foot  refractors,  for 
instance),  and  that  it  will  be  not  far  from  the  predicted 
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orbits.  But  to  which  of  these  we  are  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, we  cannot  form  the  smallest  idea,  particularly  as 
to  the  time  of  nearest  approach  to  tlie  sun.  We  do  not 
at  all  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  be  the  weather  ever  so  clear.  At  the  same  time, 
we  strongly  recommend  all  our  readers  to  look  for  it, 
and  to  these  who  have  opera-glasses  to  employ  them.  A 
decent  opera-glass  is  not  a  contemptible  astronomical 


weapon  in  looking  for  such  an  object,  and  its  legitimate 
use  will  be  impossible  at  that  season  of  the  year,  other- 
wise we  should  not  be  advocates  for  the  conversion  ;  for 
we  must  confess,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
it,  we  would  not  leave  any  opera  Mozart  or  Rossini 
wrote,  to  see  the  most  brilliant  comet  that  ever  killed  a 
prince,  or  inspired  a  rhapsody. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Ami-comhustible  SalL — M.  Pitay,  a  French  chemist,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  that  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia in  water  renders  whatever  is  dipped  in  it  incombustible. 
This  property  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  ;  and  recent 
experiments  have  shown  thai  "  mnslin,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
this  salt  properly  prepared,  and  then  dried,  cannot  be  inflamed 
by  exposure  to  the  tiame  of  a  candle  ;  it  will  blacken,  and  then 
become  red,  but  without  appearance  of  flame.  Most  of  the  mi- 
neral salts,  which  are  not  volatile,  possess  this  property,  but  they 
do  not  nnite  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  insure  complete  suc- 
cess. A  pound  of  the  salt,  which,  if  largely  prepared,  might  be 
sold  for  half-a-crown,  will  protect  a  surface  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet.  This  experiment  is  instanced  as  having  been  per- 
formed upon  a  highly  combustible  material.  M.  Pitay  proposes 
it,  among  other  uses,  for  coatin<  scenes  and  other  inflammable 
substances  at  theatres,  as  a  safeguard  against  fires  ;  and  alludes 
to  the  recent  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  Theatre  <le  la  Gaitt  at 
Paris,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  lighted  tow  upon  a 
curtain.  He  also  suggests  that  children's  clothes  should  be 
steeped  in  it. 

An  artist  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  engaged  in  taking  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  most  prominent  aborigines  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes. 

Comparative  Populattont. — "  On  the  same  space  of  ground," 
says  the  author  of  a  recent  German  publication,  '  Wanderings 
through  Sicily,'  "  on  which  there  exists  I  individual  in  Iceland, 
there  exists  3  individuals  in  Norway,  14  in  Sweden,  36  in  the 
Turkish  Kmpire,  52  in  Poland,  C3  in  Spain,  9.0  in  Ireland,  1 14 
in  Switzerland,  119  in  Great  Britain,  127  in  Germany,  152  in 
England  alone  (?),  153  in  France,  172  in  Italy,  192  in  Nsiples, 
224  in  Holland,  and  1103  in  Jlalta."  According  to  this  estimate, 
the  insignificant  island  of  Malta  is  more  densely  peopled  than 
tny  land  under  an  European  sky. 


Railways  in  France. — The  French  government  has  determined 
upon  forming  three  principal  lines  of  rail-roads ;  the  one  to  be 
fir.st'constructed  being  from  Paris  to  Havre. 

Steam  Navigation  on  the  Danube. — Steam  navigation  on  the 
Danube  is  already  in  full  activity ;  and  a  letter  in  the  "  Aujsburgh 
Gazette' says,  that  communications  have  been  opened  between 
Galitz  and  Constantinople;  and  an  English  steamer  plies  between 
the  capital  and  Smyrna.  The  letter  adds — '-The  ameliorations 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  year  in  the  routes  leading 
to  the  country  south-east  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  to  the  ports  on 
the  Turkish  frontiers,  have  already  imparted  much  activity  to 
trade." 

Education  and  Crime. — The  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  Coldbath-Fields,  states,  in  a  report  to  the  magistrates  of 
Middlesex,  the  following  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
education  among  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  : — Of  967  pri- 
soners, viz.,  701  males,  and  266  females,  it  appears  that  those 
Uneducated,  first  imprisonment,  amounted  to  56 
Imprisoned  before  ....  48 

■   104 

Educated,  first  imprisonment  •       .  646 

Imprisoned  before  .       .       .  .217 

  863 

967 

The  education  which  the  prisoners  had  received,  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  manual  arts  of  reading  and  writing — which  are  the  tools 
of  knowledge,  not  knowledge  itself. 

Rapid  Travelling. —  In  a  Lecture  at  Preston,  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
he  stated  that  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  journey 
from  London  to  Preston  (210  miles)  may  yet  be  made  in  four 
hours.  He  himself  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 


NOTICE. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE 
MACHINE.' 


PRINTING 


It  is  not  without  some  regret  that  we  announce  that  the 
present  is  the  last  number  of  the  '  Printing  Machine,' 
as  a  separate  publication.  It  will  be  united  next  week 
with  '  Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal,'  in  which  our 
publisher  has  for  some  time  taken  an  interest,  and  which 
will  in  future  issue  from  his  house.  To  those,  and  they 
are  not  few  in  number,  who  have  steadily  supported  the 
*  Printing  Machine,'  we  have  an  apology  to  offer  for 
thus  suddenly  making  so  radical  a  change  in  its  mode  of 
conduct.  That  apology  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
after  the  experience  of  more  than  a-year,  we  have  come 
to  the  conviction  that  the  readers  of  a  publication  like  the 
'  Printing  Machine,' which  has  aspired  to  a  character 
above  that  of  a  mere  literary  newspaper,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  as  yet  (however  numerous  they  may  be 
as  compared  with  the  purchasers  of  dearer  works)  to  jus- 
tify the  large  expenditure  which  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
conduct.  Our  plan,  perhaps,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
varied  to  please  the  lovers  of  light  reading— by  far  the 
most  influential  class  of  readers  amongst  us.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  even  to  those 
-who  have  been  kind  enough  to  feel  satisfied  with  our  la- 
bours and  interested  in  our  success,  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity which  was  presented  to  us.  of  forming  an  union 
with  the  highly  respectable,  and,  we  may  add,  delightful 
publication  with  which  our  name  will  in  future  be  asso- 
ciated. The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hunt's  '  London  Jour- 
nal' has  been  conducted,  has  been  one  of  such  real 
benevolence  and  toleration,  and  so  calculated  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  by  promoting  the  cause  of 


Diffusion  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  that  we  feel  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  believing,  that  although  we  may  be 
contracted  in  our  limits  we  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
writings  of  that  gentleman,  become  the  humble  instru- 
ments of  effecting  a  more  extensive  good  than  we  could 
have  hoped  to  have  accomplished  single-handed.  But  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  this  union,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  maintained,  have  been  pointed  out  so 
happily  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  paper  of  Wednesday  last,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  here  reprint  his  own  announce- 
ment :  — 

union  of  the  "LONDON  JOURNAL*'  AND  THE  "PRINTING 
MACHINE." 

"  On  Saturday,  June  6,  at  Mr.  Knight's,  22,  liudgate  street,  by 
the  speciallest  of  all  licenses  (and  the  most  reasonable),  to  wit, 
their  own,  will  be  married  the  parties  above-mentioned  ;  after 
which  the  happy  couple  will  set  off"  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
pass  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  honeymoons;  such 
being,  by  the  most  raodei'ate  computation,  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives. 

"Yes,  dear  Reader,  the  'London  Jouknai,  '  is  about  to 
"  change  its  condition: — not  itself,  observe;  for  why  should  it? 
It  will  never  be  more  itself  than  at  this  moment;  as  a  married 
journal  ought  to  lie.  It  only  changes,  or  rather  enriches,  its  con- 
dition, its  relative  circumstances;  and  being  a  paper,  it  naturally 
marries  a  printing  machine  ;  and  its  partner,  being  a  machine  of 
the  most  unmechanical  and  intelligent  description,  is  to  be  very 
generous  and  amiable,  and  accommodate  its  humours  to  it  in  so 
charming  a  manner,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  its  having  any 
will  of  its  own,  if  the  two  wills  did  not  thus  become  one,  and 
merge  will  into  pleasure.  And  thus  what  a  happy  pair  shall  we 
be  ;  and  how  glad  our  ninety-nine  thousand  hosts  will  be  to  see 
US  every  Saturday  morning,  like  some  immortal  and  ubiquitous 
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May, 


Monsieur  aiid  Madame  Dacier,  clubbing  their  stocks  of  scholarship, 
and  presenting  themselves  in  all  those  quarters  at  once,  chattiiif? 
and  to  chat,  and  with  hands  lull  of  flowers,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  [groups  on  the  old  curtains,  in  which  the  same  identical 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  are  reiterated  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  chintz ! 

"  But  marriage  is  expensive ;  and  we  are  very  mucli  of  the 
honest  opinion  of  that  custom  in  Wales,  by  which  young  couples 
are  set  up  for  life  by  the  joint  contributions  of  their  friends,  the 
favours  to  be  returned  on  the  like  occasion  ;  so,  in  a  like  beautiful 
spirit  of  reciprocity,  we  plainly  tell  our  loving  Readers,  that  they 
must  assist  us,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  magnanimous  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  our  worth,  to  the  value  of  One  Halfpenny  ; 
— with  this  difference,  however,  from  the  Welsh  state  of  the 
case, — that  the  benefit  to  be  received  from  us  in  return  is  not 
pro.spective,  but  immediate,  and  that  our  halfpennyworth  of  in- 
creased attraction  and  entertainment  will  have  evinced  a  modesty 
(not  to  mince  the  matter)  astonishing,  in  rating  its  value  so  low. 
To  drop  the  metaphor,  and  state  the  case  simply  to  the  readers 
both  of  tlie  '  London  Jouhnal'  and  the  '  Pkintinq  Machink,' 
we  would  have  them  consider,  that  such  as  have  already  taken  in 
both  those  papers,  and  therefore  paid  four-pence  halfpenny  for 
the  two,  may  now  have  the  essence  of  both  for  less  than  half 
the  money,  and  that  such  as  have  only  taken  in  one,  may  now 
have  two  instead  of  one,  at  the  least  possible  increase  of  price  in 
one  case,  and  a  great  lowering  of  it  in  the  other.  The  worth  of 
each  paper  will  be  angm.ented,  we  conceive,  by  concentration, — 
none  of  the  best  matter  of  either  being  lost,  and  none  of  doubtful 
value  being  required  in'order  to  fill  up;  so  that  here  will  be  the 
'  London  Joliinai?  at  its  old  price, with  the  '  Printing  Machine' 
added  to  it  for  a  halfpenny  ;  or  the  '  Pkinting  Machine'  at  two- 
thirds  of  its  old  price,  with  the  '  London  Jcujrnai,'  added  to  it 
for  nnlh'Tttj  !  It  does  not  become  us  to  deal  in  notes  of  admira- 
tion, and  statements  of  our  own  merits  ;  but  we  should  like  some 
eloquent  third  party, — Mr.  Robins,  for  instance, — to  have  this 
matter  to  expatiate  on,  in  some  candid  pulpit,  or  long  and  just 
advertisement.  We  fancy  we  see  the  Tali.  Capitals  and  Bril- 
liant Advantages  rearing  their  heads  at  intervals  amidst  the 
exuberant  set-out,  like  the  Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  or  the  mi- 
narets of  some  eastern  paradise  ;  and  if  lie  entered  thoroughly 
into  our  merits,  and  did  really  set  out  the  allurements  of  all  our 
Gardens,  fabulous  and  real,  and  of  the  stories  told  in  them,  and 
the  great  men  lieheld  in  them,  and  the  light  thrown  by  the  sun- 
beams upon  their  minutest  flowers  and  pebbles,  we  ask,  wilh  an 
emphatic  but  tranquil  modesty,  where  would  he  stop  ?  He 
would  be  obliged  to  have  a  whole  '  Times'  or  a  '  Chronicle'  to 
himself, — the  news  of  the  day  coming  in  at  the  close  of  the  last 
column,  in  a  brief  paragraph  ; — lamenting,  that  it  can  '  barely 
allude  to  interesting  intelligence  from  Paris,' — '  but  the  im- 
portant ADVEIITISEJIENT.'  

"  We  have  heard  it  whispered,  we  must  confess,  in  one  or  two 
quarters,  that  there  may  be  some  possible  peril  in  raising  the 
price  of  our  Journal,  even  so  small  a  sum,  considering  how  many 
new  readers  there  are  now-a-days,  of  such  publications,  struggling 
with  unfitting  poverty  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  we 
have  many  readers  so  poor  as  the  doubt  supposes,  whatever  be 
the  narrowness  of  means  which  they  contrive  to  square  with  the 
demands  of  intellectual  thirst  and  hunger ;  and  readers  of  thai 
kind  we  have  no  fear  of  losing.  It  has  even  happened  to  us, 
that  Correspondents  have  advised  us  to  raise  our  price,  before  we 
had  any  such  grounds  for  it  as  at  present ;  and  an  intelligent  and 
long-established  bookseller,  who  gave  us  the  same  advice,  said, 
'  Depend  upon  it,  that  readers  who  take  iu  such  a  paper  as  the 


London  JotJnNAL,  must  like  it  for  the  liberal  opinions  it  re- 
commends, and  are  not  the  men  to  part  company  with  it  for  a 
halfpenny.' 

"  'J  he  readers  (f  the  '  London  Journal,'  all  rising  in  d  body,  and 
speaking  wilh  a  soul  of  loving  indignation  at  the  doubt.  Believe 
him,  sir  ;  believe  him. 

"  Headers  of  the  '  Prinliiig  Machine,'  rising  also.  And  are  we 
to  be  doubted  ?  Has  not  the  '  Printing  Machine '  abounded  in 
contempt  of  sordidness  ?  . 

"  Here  the  Editor  makes  a  bow  to  innumerable  faces,  right  and 
left  of  him ;  and  endeavours  to  maintain  a  becoming  aspect,  be- 
tween his  natural  ijidifference  to  pence,  and  his  acquired  sense  of 
their  value,  and  gratitude  for  regard. 

"  In  sober  truth,  we  hope  this  junction  of  the  two  papers 
will  be  as  acceptible  to  our  friends  as  it  is  pleasant  to  our- 
.selves.  The  '  London  Journal'  has  long  desired  to  be  helped, 
and  enriched  by  other  regular  contrilmtors.  And  in  this  case 
the  Editor  will  be  assisted  in  point  of  time,  labour,  and  materials 
not  only  by  additional  contributions,  but  by  having  a  large  and 
distinct  portion  of  the  united  work  placed  under  the  responsible 
management  of  the  gentleman  who  has  edited  the'  Printing 
Machine'  from  its  commencement.  If  the  separate  responsibili- 
ties were  not  so  defined  as  they  are  in  this  instance,  still  we 
should  have  no  apprehension  of  any  collision  of  opinion.  We 
are  not  strangers  ;  and  upon  all  the  great  principles  by  which 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  men  are  determined,  we  have  as  per- 
fect an  agreement  as  can  be  expected  from  those  who  hold  the 
right  of  thinking  for  themselves,  wilh  the  most  hearty  toleration 
of  the  thoughts  of  others.  Nor  will  the  Editor  of  the  '  London 
Journal' omit  a  single  contribution  of  his  own ;  the  old  original 
articles,  and  the  Romances  of  Real  Life,  Fine  Arts,  &c.  will 
appear  as  usual,  none  the  worse  for  an  arrangement  which  may 
be  of  very  serious  benefit  to  himself;  and  as  circumstances  tend 
to  show  every  day  that  more  good  can  be  done  to  all  parties  by 
publications  rather  miscellaneous  than  critical,  Mr.  Knight  gladly 
takes  occasion  of  throwing  one  paper  into  the  other,  and  the 
writers  of  the  '  Printing  Machine'  as  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
their  briefer,  and  more  concentrated  columns,  to  confine  their 
notices  in  future  to  books  of  the  most  interesting  description  ex- 
clusively, the  nuts  and  sweetmeats  of  the  tribe. 

"  About  five  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  '  London  Journal,' 
and  its  usual  variety  of  matter;  about  three  to  the  review  of 
books,  constituting  the  '  Printing  Machine.'  And  if  good 
spirits,  plenty  of  subjects,  and  cordial  co-operation,  can  do  any- 
thing towards  making  our  paper  better  than  before,  we  confi- 
dently reckon  upon  its  being  so." 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that  our 
Notices  of  Books  will  appear  weeldy,  without  being  divided 
into  the  heads  of  The  Library'  and  '  Tlie  Reading  Room,' 
as  now;— that  the  Notices  of  the  '  Fine  Arts' will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  department  of  the  Journal and  that  the 
subject  of  The  Education  of  the  People,'  which  will  always " 
claim  our  especial  regard,  will  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Monthly  Supplement  of  the  united  work.  '  Leigh 
Hunt's  London  Journal  and  the  Printi.ng  Machine' 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  addressing  nearly  ten  times 
as  many  readers  as  the  '  Printing  Machine'  could  hope  to 
do  alone  ;  and  that  single  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  the  division  of  the  work  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible will  claim  the  best  exertions  which  we  can 
either  command  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  others. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  MAY. 


Arts  and  Sciences. 

Geology  in  1835;  by  ,Tohn  liaurance.    12mo.  4s. 

Hydiaulia,  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  .Account  of  the  Water. 

Works  of  London,  &-c. ;  by  William  Matthews.    8vo.  18y. 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  open 

Walls;  by  C.  Ho:u-e.    8vo.    "Js.  Gd. 
Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Slalleable  Iron;  by  P.  Barlow. 

8vo.    5  s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Language  ;  by  ^.  Bennet.  4to.  lOs. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing  ;  by  Wm.  Chadwick.  12mo.  2s. 
A  Code  of  L^niversal  Naval  Signals;  by  H.C.  Phillips.  8vo.  9s, 


Classical. 

Dissertations  on  theKumenidesof  Eschylus,  with  the  Greek  Text 
and  Critical  Remarks;  from  the  German  of  C.  O.  Miiller. 
8vo.    9s.  Gd. 

Fine  Arts. 

The  Artist ;  by  B.  F.  Gandee.    Fcap.  12i. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture;  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Vol.2.    Imp.  foho.    10/.  10s. 

History  and  Biography. 
Docuraentos  sohre  la  Revolucion  de  EspaSa ;  por  el  Marques  de 

Miraflores.   3^  vols,   royal  8vo.   I/.  I6». 
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A  Brief  Memoir  of  his  eldest  Son,  W.  C.  Stewart ;  by  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Stewart.    3v.  6/1. 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  of  his  Times;  by  G.  W. 

Cr.oke.    2  vols.    Cvo.    1/.  8s. 
The  Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo  Park ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Buchanan. 

Royal  18mo.    3s.  (Ir/,. 
Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Ivimey ;  by  G.Pritchard.  8vo.  8s. 
History  of  the  British  Colonies;  by  Montgomery  Martin.    Vol.  4. 

8vo.    1/.  Is. 

History  and  present  Condition  of  the  Barbary  States  ;  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Russell,    os.    (In  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.) 

Law. 

Chitty's  Practice  of  the  Law.    Vol.  3,  Part  1.    Royal  8vo.  I8s. 

Digest  of  the  New  Statutes  and  Rules  in  Courts  of  Law ;  by  R.  C 
Senell.    12mo.  14s. 

Testamentary  Counsels  and  Hints  on  making  Wills.  18rao.  2s.6d. 

Warren's  Popular  Introduction  to  Law  Studies.  -  8vo.  14s. 

Case  illustrative  of  the  Law  and  Usage  of  the  Prescriptive  Ba- 
ronies of  Ireland,  as  distinguishejl  from  the  Law  of  Baronies 
by  Writ,  peculiar  to  England  ;  by  Wm.  Lynch.  15s. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 
A  Clinical  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  by  HughNeill.  3*. 
Copland's  Dictionary  of  Medicine.    Part  3.    8vo.  9s. 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.    Vol.  4.    Royal  8vo.  2A 

 —  complete.    4  vols.    Royal  8vo. 

bV.  15s. 

Fractures  of  the  Extremities ;  by  G.  W.  Hind.    Folio.    1/.  Is. 
Syllabus,  &c.  of  Materia  Medica ;  by  Dr.  J.  Johnstone.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Staples's  Practical  Observations  on  Cupping.    18mo.    3s.  6d, 

Natural  Hisiortj. 
System  of  Zoology  ;  by  William  Swainson.    Vol.  2.    Fcap.  8vo. 

6s.    (In  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.) 
Natural  History  of  Coleopterous  Insects — Beetles;  by  Sir  W. 

Jardine.    (In  Naturalist's  Library.)    Small  8vo.  6s. 
Insects,  Vol.2.    (In  Family  Library.)    18mo.  5s. 
Royle's  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.    Part  6.  4to.  1/. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

Transfusion  ;  by  the  late  Wm.  Godwin,  jun.  With  a  Sketch  of 
ihe  Author's  Life,  by  his  Father.    3  vols.    1/.  Us.  Gd. 

Belford  Regis  ;  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  3  vols.  U.Ws.&d. 

Rosabel,  or  Sixty  Years  Ago  ;  by  the  Authoress  of  '  Constance.' 
3  vols,    I/,  lis.  6'/. 

Frithiof's  Saga,  or  the  Legend  of  Frithiof ;  translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Esaias  Tegner.   8vo.  6s. 

Hector  Fieramosca,  or  the  Challenge  of  Barletta ;  from  the  Ita- 
lian.   12mo.    8s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Rhenish  Chivalry  ;  by  Edward  Turnerelli.  12mo. 

Poetry  and  Ihe  Drama. 
England,  an  Historical  Poem  ;  by  John  Walker  Ord.  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 
The  Prime  Minister,  a  Poem,  Historical  and  Political ;  by  a 
Peer.  4s. 

Harold  de  Burun,  a  Semi-Dramatic  Poem ;  by  H.  A.  Driver. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  Knight  and  the  Enchantress;  by  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 

Post  8vo  6s.  Gd. 
Costello's  Specimens  of  Early  French  Poets.    Small  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
Light  in  Darkness,  or  the  Records  of  a  Village  Rectory.  Fcap. 

3s  Gd. 

Modern  Antiquity,  and  other  Poems  ;  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  C. 
Colton.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

^arepta,  the  Libertine's  Bride,  and  other  Poems  ;  by  Miss  Emma 
Mary  Goldie.    Small  8vo.  7*- 

Songs  of  the  Prophets.    1 8mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Poems;  by  Ebenezer  Elliot.    Vol.3.    12mo.  5s. 

Flora  and  Thalia,  or  Flowers  and  Poetry.    18mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Fireside  Lays  and  Legends;  by  T.  Fricker.    12mo.  5s. 

Goethe's  Faustus,  &c.  ;  by  Dr.  Anster.    Small  8vo.  12s. 

Poetical  ('alendar  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  with  English  Transla- 
tion and  Notes  ;  by  the  Uev.  S.  Fox.    8vo.  6s. 

Sewell's  Sacred  Thoughts  in  Verse.   12mo.    10s.  Gd. 

Ullsmere,  a  Poem.    Post  8vo.    12s.  • 

Sphynx  Incruentia,  or  original  Enigmas  and  Charades.  Fcap. 
3s.  Gd. 

The  Tragedies  of  Harold  and  Camoens ;  by  H.  St.  G.  Tucker. 
8vo.  5s.  Gd. 

The  Wife,  or  Women  as  they  Are  ;  a  domestic  Drama,  in  3  acts. 
12mo.    5s.  Gd. 

The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Dante,  including  the  Vita  Ntiova  and  Con- 
vito;  translated  by  Charles  Lyell.  (With  the  Italian  Text.) 
Post  8vo.  123. 

Religion. 

New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible;  by  J.  Bellamy.    Parts  5, 

6,  and  7.    Demy  8vo.  16s.;  Royal  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
Familiar  Lectures  .to  Children  on  Gospel  Truths  ;  edited  by  the 

Rev,  J.  H.  Channter,   Small  8vo.  2s. 


Burgh's  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Faith.    12mo.  3s.  Od. 
Adams'  CUaike's  Christian  Theology;  with  Life,  by  S.  Dunn. 
12mo.  fis.  Gd. 

Crewdson's  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends,    ]2mo.  2s.  Gd. 
Daily  Readings  ;  by  the  author  of  the  '  Listener.'    12mo.  6s. 
Tracts  on  Church  Reform  ;  by  J.  Dennis.    12mo.  5s. 
Dissertation  on  Church  Polity  ;  by  J.  C.  Dick.  Small  8vo.  4s.  6r;. 
Haverfield's  Sermons  on  Doctrine  and  Practice.    Small  8vo.  Ts. 
Life  of  Christ ;  by  E.  Johnston.    18mo.  Ss.  Gd. 
Fifty-two  Short  Sermons  ;  by  Joseph  Jowett.    12mo.  5s. 
Practical  Sermons  ;  by  D.  Kelly.    Small  8vo.  5s. 
Letters  on  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Future  Punishment.  12mo.  7s-  Qd. 
Reed  and  Matheson's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  American 

Churches.    2  vols.  8vo.  \l.  4s. 
Sermons  to  Young  Men  ;  by  William  Sewell.    12mo.  9». 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  Sabbath's  on  the  Continent.    18mo.  Is.  Gd. 
.Slade's  Parochial  Sermons.    Vol.  3.    12mo.  6s. 
Townshend's  Short  Sermons.    12mo.  3s.  Gd. 
Notes  on  the  Scriptures  ;  by  F.  F.  Trench.    8vo.  7s. 
Meditations  and  Addresses  on  Prayer  ;  by  H.  Wliite.   12mo.  5* 
Young  Minister's  Guide.    18mo.  4s. 

School  Books  and  IVorks  on  Education. 
Historic  Sketches.  (Spain  and  Portugal,  Vol.  1.)    18mo.  23. 
Historical  Pictures.  (England,  Vol.  I.)    18ra().  3s. 
Lambert's  Beginners'  French  Book.    12mo.    3s.  Gd. 
Rhymes  for  my  Children  ;  by  a  Mother.    12mo.  2s. 
Caroline,  or  the  Pleasuies  of  a  Birth-day  ;  by  M.  M.  Rodwell. 
16mo.   2s.  6.^. 

Spoiled  Child  Reclaimed  ;  by  M.  M.  Rodwell.    IGmo.   2s.  Gd. 
Schoolmaster  at  Home.   12mo.   3s.  Gd. 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  &c. ;  by  M.  de  Lamartine. 

3  vols.    Sm.  8vo.    1/.  16s. 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Constantinople  and  some  of  the  Greek 

Islands,  in  1833  ;  by  J.  Auldjo.    8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
A  Residence  in  China,  &c.,  in  1832-33  ;    by  David  Abeel. 

12mo.  6s. 

Abbotsford  and  Newstead  ;  by  Washington  Irving.  Small  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 

Men  and  Manners'  in  Great  Britain ;  by  Grant  Tliorburn, 
18mo.  2s. 

A  Tour  in  Norway  ;  by  Lieut.  Breton.    8vo.  14s. 
Coghlan's  Guide  to  the  Rhine.    18mo.  4s. 

Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  &c. ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy. 
12mo.  9.?. 

Italy  and  Italian  Literature  ;  by  Charles  Herbert,  Post  8 vo.  10s. 
A  Visit  to  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1834  ;  by  John  Barrow, 

jun.    Post  8vo.  12.?. 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  America;  by  Mrs.  Butler  (late  Fanny 

Kemble).    2  vols,  post  8vo. 
The  Road-Book  from  London  to  Naples  ;  bv  W.  Bi'okedon.  8vo. 

II.  4s. 

The  last  Expedition  of  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 
8vo.  21.  2s. 

English  in  India,  and  other  Sketches  ;  by  a  Traveller.    2  vols. 

small  8vo.  lA  Is. 
Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

in  1834.    ISmo.  3s. 
Rambles  in  Northumberland  and  on  the  Scottish  Border;  by 

Stephen  Oliver,  the  Younger.    Foolscap.  9s.  Gd. 

Miscellaneous. 

Report  of  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations ;  3  Parts. 

Folio.  lA  5s.  each. 
Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

2  Vols,  foolscap  8vo.  15s. 
The  Cabinet,  a  Series  of  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary.    2  vols. 

8vo.  \l.  Is. 

Faust  Papers,  containing  Remarks  on  Faust  and  its  Translations  ; 

by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kottar.    Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 
The  Student;  by  the  Author  of  Eugene  Aram,  &c.    2  vols. 

post  8v  o. 

King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Boetius,  with  English 
Ti-anslation  and  Notes ;  by  Rev.  S.  Fox.    8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

King  Alfred's  Will,  Saxon  and  English.    8vo.  5s. 

China  and  the  English,  or  the  Character,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese. 
18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Corporations  of  England  and  Wales;  by  A.  E.  Cockburn. 

Vol.  1.    8vo.  15s. 
Debrett's  Baronetage  of  England  ;  by  Courthorpe.    Small  8vo. 

1/.  5s. 

London  in  May.    18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Philanthropic  Economy  ;  by  Jlrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  6s. 

The  Heavens;  by  Robert  Mudie.   Royal  18mo.  5s. 

Sketches  of  Society  in  Great  Britain,  &c. ;  by  C.  S.  Stewart. 

2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 
Stoddart's  Scottish  Angler.    I8mo.  2s.  0(/. 

Sturges's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts ;  by  Walker.  I2mo. 
4»,  Gd. 
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A  R-^RE  TREAT  FOR  THE  LOVERS  OF 
LITER  ATLRE. 
CopiuHB  extracts  from  all  New  and  Unpublislieil 
Works,  Notices  of  the  Drama,  Fine  Arts,  &c.  &c. 

(The  Third  Edition  of  No.  1.  in  now  ready.) 
Published  every  Saturdiiy  Morning,  price  lid.,  con- 
taininj;  as  much  matter  aa  two  ordinary-sized  oc- 
tavo volumes,  .also  in  Monthly  Parts, 

T^IDD'S    LONDON    JOURNAL;  A 

Weekly  Register  of  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  Humourous  Kecoid  of  Passini;  Events. 

Published  at  the  Oflicei  14,  Chandos  Street,  West 
Strand ;  where  are  also  published,  produced  at  a 
co^t  of  7000/..  KIDD'S  NEW  PICTURICSQUE 
POCKET  COMPANIONS  to  the  WATERING 
and  SEA-BATHING  PLACES  of  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, &c.,  profusely  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Bonner, 
viz.  :— 

Kidd's  Isle  of  Wioht  Guide,  6s.  bound  (the 
cheapest  and  most  elegant  edition  extant). 

 ■  with  SOUTH.VMP- 

TON,  (bd.  together)  9s. 

■  Southampton  Guide,  separate,  many  En- 

graving-i,  3s. 

 Bkioiiton,  separate,  w  ith  15  Engravings, 

Is.  6d. 

 ,  WoRTHiNO,  and  BixwoR,  &c. 

ditto,  4s.  6rf. 

 Hastinoc.  2«.  6rf.;  St.  Leonard's,  2s.; 

ToNBBiDOE  Wells,  2s.  G(f. 

 Sea-side  Reminiscences,  with  17Engrav- 

ings.  Is.  Cd. 

 Gbavesend  and  Milton  Guide,  It.,  with 

12  Eugraviugt. 

— - —  Dover,  ls.6d.;  Herse  Bay,  Is.Gd.;  Mar- 
gate, 1$.  Cd. ;  IticHMoND,  &:c.,  3s.  6d. 

 Isle  of  Thanet,120  Engravings. 6s.  bd. 

The  above,  together  with  many  others,  at  equally 
low  prices,  may  be  liail  of  the  Publisher,  W.  Kinn, 
14,  Chandos  Street,  and  of  H.  and  E.  Sheffield,  \.'J2, 
Fleet  Street. 

Also,  just  published,  as  above, 
1. 

THE  MALPRACTICES  of  SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS, SCHOOLMISTRESSES,  and  TEACH- 
ERS DETECTED,  and  FULLY  EXPOSED.  By 
the  Fatheh  of  a  Large  Family.  In  2  Parts,  price 
Gd.  each.  * 

"  A  noble  and  well  merited  expose." — Observer. 

"It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  in  the 
kingdom." — Courier. 

KIDD'S  MINIATURE  "  DOMESTIC  "  LI- 
BRARY, or  FAMILY  ADVISER.  Price  7s.  6d., 
neatly  bound. 

*,*  The  Introductory  Treatise  to  the  Work  is  sohl 
separate,  price  Is. 

"  No  parent,  whose  means  will  admit  of  it,  should 
be  without  this  work.  It  contaius  more  useful  and 
essentiid  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  works  of 
much  greater  pretension.'* — Courier. 

3. 

KIDD'S  MINI.^TURE  USEFUL  LIBR,\RY, 
A  Collection  of  Familiar  Treatises  on  most  of  the 
Diseases,  S:c.,  ^o  which  the  Unman  Frame  is  liable. 
Price  6s.  neatly  bound. — By  a  Convalescent. 

"  This  work  is,  indeed,  a  treasure  for  the  invalid: 
nor  will  it  be  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  who  may,  by  an  attentive  perusal,  avail  liim- 
self  of  many  a  useful  hint,  and  thereby  avert  a  threat- 
ened danger." — Globe. 

KIDD'S  ENTERTAiNING  LIBRARY. 
Or,  Museum  of  Fun.  7s.  morocco,  with  numerous 
Engravings,  by  Seymour. 
"  A  very  pretty  and  a  very  amusing  volume.    It  is 
v/orth  half-a-<lozen  of  the  '  Annuals.'    The  engra- 
vings are  admirably  comic. — Morning  Post. 

5. 

DREAMS  and  REALITIES,  a  few  Hints  on  the 
prevailing  use  of  Fictitious  Remedies,  referring  more 
particuUirly  to  the  Poisonous  Medicines  of  the  •  Ily- 
geists."    Is.    Tenth  edition. 

6. 

A  .Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  by  a  series 
of  new  experiments  demonstrating  the  causes  of 
the  Sounds, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DLSEASES  of  the 
HE.A.RT  aud  (illEAT  VESSELS  With  a  New 
View  of  the  Plivsiology  of  the  Heart's  Action.  By 
J.  Hope,  M.D".,  F  U.S.  In  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  with  seven  Diagrams,  price  21s. 
clolli. 

"  The  claims  which  this  truly  v.ilu.able  work  has 
upon  the  profession  are  irresistible.  As  a  work  of 
reference  and  authority,  it  must  have  a  place  in 
every  medical  library."— Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. ' 

*,*  For  copious  notices  of  the  work,  see  the 
'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,"  ■  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Journal.'  '  Johnson's  Medico,'  &c. 

THE  NEW  and  COMFLETE  MAN  of  BUSI- 
NESS ;  or,  Multum  i.n  Parvo  of  CJommerce;  con- 
taining, in  a  small  ciunpass,  iuformation  on  all  mat- 
ters of  actual  Business,  Trade,  Commerce,  &.'c.  By 
Raymond  Pehcival.  Price,  strongly  bound  in 
cloth.  9s. 

"  This  cheap,  unpretending  volume  will,  or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  take  its  stand  among  the  practical, 
but  m>.irc  expensive  works  of  the  day.  It  ought  to 
be  found  upon  the  desk  of  every  counting-house — 
being  alike  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  and  in- 
struction."—Morning  Chronicle. 


ELEGANCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  THE  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
A  GOOD  Fit,  Good  Workmanship,  and  Good  Materials  having  gained  for  E.  P* 
DOUDNEY  and  SON  a  Good  Name  and_ extensive  patronage  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  in  pre- 
senting their  unparalleled  Low  Prices  for  Public  Inspection,  they  beg  to  state  that  the  three  essentials  to  a 
Good  Garment  shall  still  have  their  miremitting  attention,  it  being  their  ambition  to  insure  an  increasing 
business  and  merit  the  appellation  of  being 

"THE  BEST,  AS  WELL.AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  TAILORS!" 
■  Cash  Prices.  contract  prices  (the  old  suits  to  be  be- 

A  super  Cloth  Coat,  Trousers,  and  Waist-  turned). 

coat,  fashionably^  made,  per  suit    •    .    MS   3    0     Two  Suits  per  year  j£7   7  0 

Ditto  Spanish  Superfine,  ditto    ,  •  .    .      4   4   0        The  best  that  is  made  8   6  0 

Ditto  extra  Imperial  Saxonv,  the  best  that  Three  Suits  per  year  10  17  0 

is  made,  ditto  4  15    0        The  best  that  is  made  12   5  0 

Superfine  Frock  Coats,  Silk  Facings    .      2  10   0     Four  Suits  per  year  14   6  0 

Summer  Waistcoats,  beautiful  patterns,  7s.  The  best  that  is  made   15  IS  0 

each,  or  three  for   10  0   

Cantoon  Drill  (S.c.)  Trousers,  10s.  6d.  per  BOYS'  CLOTHES 

pair,  or  three  pair  for  1  10   0  (tastefully  and  fashionably  Made), 

Morning  Coats  and  Dressing  Gowns     .      0  15    0  SURPRISINGLY  LOW! 

Cloth  Travelling  Trousers      ....      0  13    6     Skeleton  Suits,  ISs.  Tunic  Dresses,  25s.;  Hussar 

Footman's  Suit  of  Livery,  complete      .      3   3   0  Suits,  30s. 

The  CITY  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT  has  long  been  .celebrated  for  having  the  Best  .and  Cheap- 
est Assortment  of  Shouting  Jackets  and  Fishing  Coats,  Great  Co.ats  .and  Cloaks  of  every  make,  all  sorts 
of  Gaiters,  Mud-boots,  and  Gambadoes;  India-rubber  Waterproof  Cloaks,  Capes,  Air  Cushions,  Travel- 
ling Bags,  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemen  requiring  Outfits,  on  a  comparison  with  the  Style,  Qualities,  and  Prices  of  other  Houses,  will 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  giving  their  Orders  to 

E.  P.  DOUDNEY  and  SON,  49,  LOMBARD-STREET, 
Established  Fifty  Years. 


On  the  1st  of  June  will  be  published.  Parts  1,  2,  and 
3,  (price  Is.  each)  of 

T  'HISTOIRE  de  GIL  BLAS  de  SAN- 

^        TILLANE.    P:ir  Uknk  Lepage. 

This  Edition  of  Gil  Bias  will  contain  500  En- 
f^ravinj^s  on  Wood  ropresentiuij  the  principal  sub- 
jects oi  the  Work.  The  Desif^ns  by  M.  Gigoux,  and 
enf;raved  by  the  most  eminent  Engravers  in  Paris 
and  London. 

Moliere's  Works,  La  Fontaine's  Fajjles,  Don 
Quixote,  aud  Robinson  Crusoe,  will  shortly  appear, 
uniform  with  the  above,  and  printed  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

London;  H.  HoopHr..l3,  Pall  Mall  East. 


n^HE  MONTHLY  KKPOSITORY,  for 
June,  price  Is.  Gd.,  contains,  I.  Dies  sub  Ccclo, 
No.  I.;  2.  I'he  Monster  Trial;  3.  Sketches  of  Do- 
mestic Life,  V)y  Mrs.  Grimstonc  —  No.  IV.,  the 
Drudge;  4.  RatioULde  of  Political  Hepresentation  ; 
5.  Wordsworth's  Poems;  (i.  Autobiography  of  Pel 
Verjuice,  Chap.  IX.;  7.  The  Swan;  8.  To  an  In- 
valid; 9.  Translation  from  Petrarch;  10.  Critical 
Notices,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  Gd.,  with  Illustrations  by  Sey 
mour, 

THE  GRE.\T  UNBLED, 
An  Allegorical  Tale,  by  Dr.  Sanorado. 
Charles  Fox,  Paternoster  row. 


Nearly  ready,  post  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  8s. 
Dedicated  to  Earl  Spencer, 

A  DISCOURSK  of  N.ATURAL  THEO- 

LOGY,  showing  tho  Nature  of  the  Evidence 
and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study.  By  Henry 
Lord  Brouoham,  F.R.S.,  and  Member  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Institute  of  France.  (Being  the  first  volume 
of  Paley  illustrated.  The  other  two  will  be  pub- 
lished in  July). 
London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


CCRPOR.VriON  REPORT.— BY  AUTHORITY, 

This  day  is  published. 
In  folio,  price  It.  5s.  bound  in  cloth, 

REPORT  of  the  COMMISSIONERS 
'  for  INQUIRING  into  the  ST.NTR  of  the  MU- 
NICIPAL CORPOR.'VTIONS  ;  Part  III.;  con- 
taining Separate  Reports  on  the  following  Cor- 
porations, included  in  the  North- Midland  and 
Northern  Circuits. 

Chesterfield,  Derby,  Leicester*,  Daventry,  North- 
amjiton*,  Retfoid,  Newark,  Nottingham*,  Bridgi- 
north',  Shrewsbury,  Weulock,  Burton -on  Trent, 
Lichfiehl,  Newcatlc-under-Lyne,  Stafford,  Tamworth, 
Walsall,  Coventry*,  Sutton,  Coldtiekl,  Warwick*. 
Bewdley,  Kichlerminstcr, Stourbridge,  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Harllepool,  .Stockton, 
Sunderland,  .\shton-under  Lyne,  Clithcro,  Garstang, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Alnwick,  Morpeth,  Newcastle- 
upon  Tyne*,  Appleby,  Kirby-in-Kendal,  Beverley, 
Doncaster,  Hedon,  Hull",  Leeds*,  Pontefract,  Rich- 
mond, Ripon,  Scarborough,  York*. 

**"  Ry  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  limited  number  has  been 
taten,  for  public  sale,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Commission.  Early  application  should  be 
made  to  the  publisher  to  secure  copies.  Of  those 
marked  witli  an  asterisk  a  few  additional  copies 
have  been  printed,  and  maybe  puichased  separately. 

Part  I.,  including  the  South  western,  Western, 
and  Midanil  Circuits;  and  Part  II.,  including  the 
Southern  and  South-Eastern  Circuits,  may  also  be 
had,  ])iice  25s.  each. 

London  ;  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


U.NDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USE 
FUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  day  are  published, 
1. 

flLSTORICAL  PICTURES.— ENG- 
LAND.   Vol.  I.    With  forty-two  Wood-cuts 
after  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.    Price  3s.  Gd. 

2. 

III.STORIC  SKETCHES.— SPAIN  and  POR- 
TUGAL. With  eight  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  P,ice 
2s.  Gd. 

3. 

UNCLE  OLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  PERSIA 
Vol.  I.,  with  Sixteen  Wood-cuts.  Price  3s.  bound  iu 
cloth.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  pub- 
lished very  shortly. 

The  three  volumes  form  the  first  issueofthe  Series 
entitled  The  Library  for  the  Youno;  which  will 
be  continued  from  time  to  time,  though  not  at  peri- 
odical intervals. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 

WORKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  Isl  of  June  will  be  published, 

THE     PEN,\Y    M.\GAZINE,  Part 
XXXVm.    Price  6^;. 
Tlie  PENNY    CYCLOP.EDI.i,    Part  XXIX. 
Price  9rf.    The  Third  Volume  is  now  comp'eted,  and 
may  be  had.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  uniformly 
with  the  First  Volume,  price  7s.  Gd. 

The  GALLERY  of  PORTRAITS.  No.  XXXVII. 
containing  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Herschel, 
RoMiLLV,  .and  Shakspeaue.  Imperial  Svo.  Price 
2s.  Gd.  The  Third  Part  of  the  Re-issue  of  this 
Work,  published  on  the  same  d;xy,  containing  Por- 
traits and  Memoirs  of  Fox,  Bossuet.  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Buchanan,  Fenelon,  and  Wren,  price  bs. 
London  :  Charles  Knight,  -22,  LuJgate-street. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published. 
In  one  volume,  post  Svo.  with  numerous  Woo<lCuts, 

HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 
Q  E  O  L  O  G  Y.    By  H.  T.  De  La 

^'  Beche.  Esq. 

'  How  to  Observe,'  of  which  each  Part  will  be  dis  - 
tinct,  though  connected  by  a  common  object,  will  be 
completed  in  four  Volumes.  The  remaining  por- 
tions, in  which  the  names  of  the  respective  authors 
of  each  article  will  be  given,  will  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing general  divisions  : — 

Natural  History. 

Fine  Arts. 

Society. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


To  SuBscRiDEKs.—  T/ie  Tille  and 
Index  to  Vol.  111.  will  be  ready  for  Delivenj 
in  a  few  Days. 


LONDON: 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  23,  LUDG.VTE  STREE'l 


Printed  by  William  Clowes  and  SoKI 
Stamford  Street, 
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